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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LA1U)U  AND  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

^  •  Thuksday  and  Friday,  Mauch  22  and  2;}, 

KDI  C  ATION  DIVISION  OVKRVIKW 
WITNKSSES 

nil.  MARY  F.  BKIIUY.  ASSISTANT  SEt'UKTARY  FOU  EDUC  ATION 
ACCOMPANIED  HY. 

ERNEST  L  BOYER,  COMMISSIONER.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
FATRICIA  ALHJER(i  (iRAIIAM.  DIRECTOR.  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

BRUCE^S^ 'wlll^'F.   ACTINC;   DEPI  TY   ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

WILn)RI)    J     F()RBi:SH.    DEPITY     ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 
BUDdFT 

JOHN  ELLIS,  EXECITIVE  DEPITY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EDI  C  A- 

JAMEs'^PICkS  »KPITY   COMMISSIONER  FOR 

RESOl'RCES  AND  OPERATIONS 
THOMAS  MINTER.  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

AND  SECONDARY  EDI  CATION  .w-.v  ,.  ...  ol  *.  ni.' 

PETER  VOKiT.  DIRECTOR.  POLICY  AND  PLANNING,  Bl  REAl  OI- 

STl'DENT  FINANCIAL  AID 
EDWIN  MARTIN.  DEPI  TY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EDI  (  ATION  ()V 

DANIEl'^DI'.NI^^^^^^     DEPITY    COMMISSIONER.   OC(T  PATIONAL 

\NI)  T  FDl  I'ATION 

ALFRED   MOYE.   DEPITY   COMMISSIONER   FOR   HKillER  AND 

CONTINl  IMi  EDl'CATION 
CORA  P.  BEEBE.  BtlXiET  OFFK  ER 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  take  up  at  this  time  the  Education  Division 

"^Wetiave  before  the  committee  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Marv  F.  Berry,  along  with  th"  Commissioner  oi  the  Ottice 
of  Education."  Dr.  Ernest  Boyer.  We  also  have  Dr.  Ctraham.  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 

Tell  us  who  you  have  with  you  there  at  the  table.  Dr.  Herry. 
before  we  start? 

Dr.  Bkrry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  C  hairman. 


I  iiave  with  me,  starting  at  the  end,  James  Pickman,  Executive 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Resources  and  Operations  in  the  Office  oC 
.Education;  Alfred  Moye,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  and  Con- 
tinuing Education;  Daniel  Dunham,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Occupa- 
tional and  Adult  Education;  Edwin  Martin,  Deputy  Commissioner 
or  Education  of  the  Handicapped;  Pat  Graham,  Director,  National 
inf  -'ute  of  Education;  Ernest  Boyer,  Commissioner,  Office  of  Edu- 
cat.      John  Ellis,  Executive  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Educational 
i  rograms;*loin  Minter,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Eduotion;  Bill  Forbush,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 
Budget  111  the.  Department  and  Peter  Voigt,  from  the  Bureau  of 
btudent  Financial  Assist  «nce. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  Doctor  Berry. 

Now,  Doctor  Berry,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  your 
statement.  With  your  permission  we  will  insert  your  statement 
into  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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MARY  FRANCES  BERRY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


Mar>  Frances  Bero'  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  in  the  Deparimoni 
of  Health,  Education,  '-nd  Welfare  in  1977,  she  formerly  sened  as  the  Chancdiur  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  and  is  on  leave  from  her  position  as  Professor 
of  History  and  Law  at  the  University. 

Mar>'  Berry  v^'as  bom  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  she  attended  public  school.  She 
earned  both  bachelor*s  and  master*s  degrees  at  Howard  Universit>  in  Washington.  D.C. 
and  received  the  Ph.D.  in  Histor>'  as  well  as  the  J  D.  from  the  Univets.it^  of  Miuhipan. 
She  has  held  faculty  appointments  at  Central  Michigan  University.  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Dr.  Berry  is  also  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Berry  also  served  as  consultant  to  the  Office  of* Policy  Planning  at  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  at  ihe  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  She  was  Provost  and  Chair  of  the  Division  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College^ Park,  prior  to 
her  selection  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Dr.  Berry's  scholarly  work  in  constitutional  histor>'  and  civil  rights  law  is  well  knov.n. 
Her  publications  include  Black  PesUiance.  Khiie  Law;  A  Histor>  of  Constitutional 
Racism  in  America;  Military  Necessit)  and  Civil  Rights  Policy:  Black  Citizenship  and 
the  Constitution,  186M866;  Slabilit>.  Security,  and  Continuit>;  Mp  Justice  Burton 
and  Decision-Making  in  the  Supreme  Court,  1945^1958. 
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stahweot  cf  dr.  mary  f.  berry 

Mr.  Chaiznan: 

1  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  CJoranittee  today  tc-  provide 
'an  overview  of  the  President's  proposed  budget  for  education. 

Since  this  Adninistration  took ^ff ice,  the  education  budget 
has  grown  by  17  percent,   Ihat^grw^  Is  focused  priinarily  on  two 
objectives:  to  ^iwrk  toward  a  new  standard  of  excellence  in  educa- 
tion, matched  by  the  fullest  possible  access  to  opportunities— 
particularly  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and  for 
minority  groups.   To  be  sure,  these  objectives  are  not  easily 
achieved,  but  I  am  sure  that  with  the  continuing  cotrmitiTait  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  we  can  reach  our  goal. 

By  now  I  believe  w  have  all  come  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  unlimted  resources  at  our  disposal.    The  President: 
has  made  clear  his  intention  to  hold  down  Federal  sp)ending  in 
an  effort  to  curb  inflation.    Horwever,  I  believe  that  v/id-.tn 
those  liniitations  Me  were  al^le  to  cccne  up  with  an  education  budget 
ttfhich  represents  a  prudent  and  balanced  approach  to  today's  nest 
pressing  problesms.    By  focusing  on  the  areas  of  greatest  need,  re- 
directing some  programs,  initiating  others,  and  by  taking  steps  to  cut 
down      waste  and  fraud,  I  believe  we  can  hold  on  to  the  nwaentuai  gained 
in  the  last  two  years. 

Ihere  is  no  question  that  the  level  of  fiDding  is  inportant.  But 
certainly  of  no  less  inportance  is  just  how  and  wfiere  funds  are  targeted. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  \^  face  scr*e  difficult  and  conplex  problens;  there 
is  no  single  solution.    Hcxjever,  by  taking  a  Divisionwide  approacli  to 
problems,  we  can  make  better  use  of  the  resoui'ces  and  expertise  available 
to  us. 
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•    A  priite  exaiple  of  this  is  our  Basic  skills  effort.   The  National 
Colter  for  Education  Statistics  continues  to  gather  and  analyze  data 
which  provides  us  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  trends  in  education.  Ihis 
data,  together  with  the  National  Assessment  of  Education  Progress  at 
KIE.  serves  as  basis  for  tiBasurlng  the  reading  and  writing  skills  of 
our  yams,  people.    This  information  is  used  In  helping  to  focus  the 
rtsearch  and  innovative  efforts  undertaken  by  NIE  and  the  Fund  for  the 
InprovBiEnt  of  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE)-.   The  findings  of  that 
research,  coupled  with  our  new  Basic  skills/achievement  testing  effort 
•  .in  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  new  Office  of  Testing  and  Assessment 
in  STE  will  ultlUBtely  help  us  reach  our  goal  of  Inproving  the  ability 
of  each  child  to  read  and  write.   This  type  of  crosscutting  approach 
can  be  seen  throughout  the  Education  Division,  in  assistance  for  the 
disadvantaged,  reeting  tlie  needs  of  uiderserved  populations  such  as 
vjon«i  and  minorities,  and  in  working  to  achieve  educational  equity  in 
our  schools. 

BUDGET  HIGILIGHTS 
The  budg/t  for  education  totals  $12.2  billion,  consisting  of 
$6.8  billion  for  prograns  targeted  at  the  elaiientary  md  secondary 
level.  $5  billion  for  postsecondary  educaticn.  and  $434  millicffi 
for  research,  innovation,  and  other  support  activities. 

EleiTintary  and  Secondary  Etbcation  C$6.8  billion) 

The  largest  share  of  the  eleirentary  and  secondary  education 
budget,  about  $5.2  billion,  is  targeted  on  inproving  and  expanding 
etlucational  services  to  the  needy,  the  handicapped,  and  to  our 
bilingual  population.   This  anoint  includes  $3.1  billion  for  Title  I 
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grants  to  school  districts  and  State  agencies,  mro^  to  provide 
services  to  well  over  6  tnillion  educationally  deprived  children. 
In  addition,  the  budget  proposes  $258  odllion  in  1979  and  $400 
lalllion  in  1980  for  the  new  Concentration  provision.   Ohese  fvtids 
are  expected  to  benefit  between  850-900,000  children  in  the  neediest 
school  districts. 

The  budget  contains  $862  million  to  assist  States  and  local 
school  districts  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped.' 
These  finds  will  help  provide  services  to  nearly  4  million  children 
•conpared  with  3.8  million  now  being  served.   Ifere,  we  propose  to. 
contijTue  the  policy  of  providing  12  percent  of  the  national  average 
per  pupil  e}q?enditure. 

The  budget  also  proposes  to  expand  desegregation  assistance  to 
States  and  local  school  districts.   Of  the  total  $354  million  proposed, 
major  increases  are  beijig  sought  for  those  activities  which  allow  for 
the  greatest  flexibility  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  desegregating 
school  districts.    These  activities  include  special  projects,  nagnet 
schools,  and  Title  IV  civil  rights  training  and  advisory  services. 

For  Inpact  aid,  the  budget  proposes  $528  million,  including  $33 
million  for  school  construction.   The  1980  budget  funds  paynents  to  "A'* 
children— those  whose  parents  work  aand  live  on  Federal  property  and 
therefore  pay  no  local  property  taxes.   These  children  constitute  the 
greatest  burden  cti  local  school  districts.    The  budget  includes  an 
increase  of  $56  million  over  the  1979  level  to  f\nd  payments  to  "A" 
children.   Funds  for  *'A"  children  wto  live  in  lac  rent  public  Ixjusing 
are  continued  at  the  1979  level. 

No  finds  are  included  in  1980  for  "B"  childrai.  ^  Their  parents 
either  live  or  wrk  on  private  property  and,  therefore,  pay  local  taxes 
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which  are  used  to  help  support  the  schools.   Given  fiscal  limitations, 
we  do  not  believe  that  continued  support  for  "B"  payments  can  be 
Justified. 


Postsecondary  Education  ($5  billion) 

Ihe  bulk  of  the  fmdiug  proposed  for  postsecondary  education  is  in 
the  student  financial  aid  programs.   Here.  $4.6  billion  is  being'  requested 
with  enphasis  placed  on  ensuring  that  disadvantaged  i?irid  other  financially 
needy  students  have  an  opportunity  to  advance  their  education.   Fmds  have 
been  Included  to  carry  out  tlie  provisionis  cf  the  Middle  Incane  Stojitsnt 
Assistance  Act  vihich  broaden  eligibility  both  .*or  Basic  granr;s  and 
Guaranteed  stu-Jesnt  loais.    In  addition,  the  Basic  grant»i  program  has  been 
expanded  to  cover  tJ^e  costs  as30ciac«?d  with  funding  progjrara  Uberaliza- 
ti^ms  for  independent  students. 

I  think  it  ii3  linxjrtant  to  nota  at  this  point  that  vhila  the  student 
aid  request  is  helow  lasr  year's  appropriatior..  w  do  not  expect  ariy 
reduction  in  the  iextl  of  coverage  or  suprxjvr.  ;o  eligible  studehts. 
Savi3-is''       to  reductiais  in  irajd  and  abu-'-e,  coupled  with  a  decrease  in 
the  nunber  of  eligible  studsmts.  as  a  res-jlt  of  i.'isine  incanes.  will 
all«.j      to  maintain  a  policy  of  full-fundUig  for  the  Basic  ..grants  pro- 
gram.  Vfe  estimatt  nea.rly  2.6  million  ficudents  vTiU  be  asslAied  mder 
this  progrjsn.    Under  the  Direct  Loan  prcijran  die  budget  rec,Jiest  f'jr  $220 
milUc-n.  au{5iented  by  oi^creased  colUci  icm.  will  provide  Uf^-cosi  loans 
to  about  902.000  students.    In  additiwi.  fvH".  •  .tore  requestcld  to  main.-^in 
or  expand  the  matter  of  students  assisted  throufch  supplatental  grants, 
work-study.  State  incentive  grantfi.  and  guarantred  loans. 

In  addition  to  the  studerit  aid  prograns,  the  budget  propogt^s  $3/*6 
miliion  to  carry  out  othe-  hig^ar  and  continuIr.£  oducatiw.  prograns, 
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most  of  vhich  tocus  on  the  disadvantaged  and  underserved  groups .  Here 
again  is  another  exaople  of  the  crosscutting  perspective  taken  in  the 
ixidget.    Ihe  budget  proposes  to  f^d  Special  prograns  for  the  disadvan- 
taged (IRIO)  at  $130  ndllion*  a  reduction  of  $10  million  below  the  1979 
level.   On  the  other  hand»  vpe  propose  to  nearly  double  our  efforts  to 
assist  the  disadvantaged  through  the  Graduate  and  professional  oppor- 
tunities program  and  launch  a  new  program  to  encourage  disadvantaged 
students  to  enter  into  the  biomedical  prof  ass  J.cns.   In  these  proposals 
^^!e  are  sharpening  our  focus  on  tw  very  specific  areas  of  need. 

Researchi  Danonstratlons,  Statistical  Support  and  Other  Programs 
($434  mllliCTl5~^ 

TWo  basic  sources  of  kxKx^ledge  are  research  and  statistics.  For 
scn^  tiifle»  industry  has  realized  this  fact;  so,  too,  have  Health  and 
Agriculture.    We  recognize  that  few  problems  w  face  may  be  dealt  with 
in  isolation.    Research,  innovation,  and  data  collection  and  analysis 
are  nc*cessary  to  inforrred  policymaking  and  program  direction. 

In  addition  to  a  najor  emphasis  on  literacy  in  the  basic  skills, 
NIE  will  continue  its  work  on  student  achievonenti  testing,  school 
finance,  and  i'^^roved  teacl-.ing  methods.    The  Fund  will  cOTtinue  to 
ex-^and  its  focus  on  education  and  work,  student  choice,  and  iiqprov- 
ing  the  cost  effectiveness  of  postsecondary  education. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  the  Ccmnittee  has. 
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Mr.  Natchk.ii.  If  you  want  lo  hifihiiKht  this  statement  for  us  or  if 
3'ou  want  to  pcifU  out,  some  of  the  matters  in  your  statement, 
please  do  so.  .   .      » » 

Dr.  Bkrky.  I  will  do  so  very  brielly,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  Berrv.  We  think  that  President  Carter  has  demon.^tratea  hin 
commitment  to  education  since  we  have  been  in  oflice  in  seviral 

ways.  ,       t  f> 

One  is  in  the  bud^  ..'ts  thel  we  have  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
We  have  increased  the  education  budget  by  17  percent  since  we 
have  been  in  office. 

Another  is  in  the  legislation  he  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  which  has  been  passed,  including  the  Education  Anundments 
of  ]i)T8,  and  the  middle  income  students  a.ssistance  bill,  iie  is 
continuing  to  demonstrate  his  commitment  by  his  support  lor  a 
separate  Department  of  Education. 

The  growth  in  the  budget  that  you  have  seen  since  we  have  been 
in  office  and  the  targeting  of  these  turids  that  we  present  today  is 
focused  on  two  objectives: 

To  prorriote  a  standard  of  excellenct"  in  education  and  to  work  to 
increase  educational  opportunities  for  the  under-served,  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  handicapped  and  minorities.- 

We  ha\e  formulated  this  budget  with  these  two  objectives  in 
mind,  objectives  that  are  shared  by  the  Congre.ss  and  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. We  recognize  that  there  are  not  unlimited  resources 
available,  that  we  don't  have  all  of  the  money  in  the  vyorld  that 
everybody  would  like  to  have.  Consequently,  we  have  come  up  with 
1  prudent  budget.     ^  ,       ,  •  i 

It  is  targeted  towards  the  areas  of  greatest  need,  and  tt  does 
show  the  kinds  of  increases  we  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
the  last  2  years.  We  think  that  a  reasonably  prudent  person  would 
agree  with  us  this  is  a  responsible  budget,  although  they  might 
disagree  with  us  about  some  of  the  specific  priorities. 

We  know  it  is  important  that  you  have  an  increa,se  in  funding 
for  some  programs  but  it  is  also  important  that  you  have  a  cooper- 
ative effort  in  terms  of  maximizing  the  amount  of  resources  that 
we  have  available  to  us. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  how  we  do  that.  All  of  the  agencies 
in  the  Education  Division  have  a  role  to  play  in  pronioting  excel- 
lence in  equal  education  opportunity.  In  the  basic  skills  effort,  for 
example,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  works  very 
hard  to  keep  the  statistics  up  to  date  and  gather  the  data  and 
analyze  it  to  tell  us  about  trends. 

NIE  keeps  working  very  hard  to  give  us  research  on  teaching 
and  learning  so  we  can  determine  the  elements  necessary  to  im- 
prove student  achievement  and  the  type  of  schools  that  are  succes.s- 
ful  and  the  type  that  are  not  successful.  The  Office  of  Education, 
with  its  programs  and  in  particuar  its  new  Office  of  Testing  and 
Assessment,  has  a  role  to  play  in  helping  .the  States  to  see  to  it 
that  children  learn  how  to  read  and  write. 

We  all  work  together  and  we  will  continue  to  work  together  to 
try  to  maximize  the  resources  we  have  available  in  this  budget. 
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.The  budget  has  in  it.  Mr.  Chairman.  $12.2  billion.  The  largest 
amount  is  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  $U.8  billion. 
The  largest  part  of  that  is  for  improving  educational  services  to  the 
disadvantaged  undec  Title  h  the  handicapped,  and  for  services  to 
our  limited  English  language-skilled  population,  that  is,  bilingual 
education  programs. 

ELKMKNTAKY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

We  have  funds  in  the  program  for  the  new  concentration  provi- 
sion under  Title  I.  the  provision  that  the  Congress  passed,  which 
will  give  more  fund^  on  top  of  the  regular  Title  I  allocation  for  the 
r.poor*»st  children  in  the  poorest  rural  and  urban  school  districts. 

■  We  have  asked  for  a  supplemental  for  11)79  of  $2r)8  million,  and 
we  are  asking  for  $40U'million  in  1980  for  the  concentration  provi- 
sion. • 

On  the  Handicapped  we  are  holding  to  the  policy  of  providing  12 
percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  so  we  have 
asked  for  $S2I5  million  for  State  grants. 

The  desegregation  of  schools  is  one  of  the  major  unfmished 
pieces  of  business  before  us  in  education  at  the  Federal  level,  so  we 
have  asked  for  an  increase  in  that  budget. 

We  are  asking  for  $354  million  for  the  flexible,  voluntary  ap- 
pi*oaches  to  desegregation  that  are  provided  in  the  new  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  and  in  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

For  Impact  Aid  we  have  asked  for  $528  million;  we  are  funding 
the  A  children;  those  whose  parents  work  and,  live  on  Federal 
property  and  are  really  a  burden  to  the  local  taxpayers.  Hut  we  are 
not  funding  the  B  children,  because  their  parents  either  live  or 
work  on  private  property  and.  therefore.  w£  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  a  burden  created  by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  would  have  to  spend  $o32  million  more  to  fund  the  B  kids 
through  Tier^2.  We  just  do  not  believe,  given  the  fiscal  limitations 
this  year,  that  we  can  fund  the  B  kids,  and  we  are  not  proposing 
tUey  be  funded. 

In  Higher  Education,  most  of  the  moneys  this  year,  as  ni  ^  rery 
year,  are  in  the  Stu'^ent  Aid  Programs,  to  support  the  obje*  /e  for 
students  to  go  into  higher  education  without  worrying  ■  -^ut 
whether  or  not  they  a/e  finanically  able  to  do  so. 

We  hive  funded  tho  new  Middle  Income  Students  Assistance  Act, 
indudii)g  the  independent  student  liberalization  for  1980,  I  must 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  appears  from  looking  af  the  numbers 
that  we  hjive  decreased  the  support  for  student  aid,  we  have  not.  In 
fact,  we  predict  we  will  be  able  to  provide  just  as  much  in  the  way 
of  loans  and  grants  next  year,  for  all  of  the  people  who  arO  eligible. 

The  numbers  look  lower  due  to  the  very  active  and  successful 
fraud  and  abuse  effort  undertaken  in  the  Department  in  the 
Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance*.  We  predict  that  this  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  work,  and  that  we  will  have  funds  generated 
in  the  Direct  Stucfent  Loan  Program  to  go  back  into  the  revolving 
fund  to  make  loans  and  continue  support. 

We  are,  in  fact,  providing  the  same  support  we  would  have 
provided  before. 
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Let  me  say  finally  about  Higher  Education  that  ^^yjmost 
doubling  the  amouht  of  money  allocated  for  Graduate  ana 
Pvr,fPR<5innal  ODoortunitie«  Program.  We  thmk  that  this,  i&  one  oi 
fhf  S  exciSogm^^^  tha?  the  Secretary  has  started  smce  we 

^  The^e^  is^I  Sage  of  wor.ien^alTd" minorities  in  the  professions 
and  in  facultils  of  h!gher  education,  so  whM  we  are  doing  is  trying 
l^^findTp^Sram^^^^^^^  increase  the  n^m^rs  of  pe^^^^^^ 
fields  where  they  are  under-represented.  are  also  stdrnng  a 
biWd^cal  brogram  that  will  go  down  to  the  ninth  prade  to  encour- 
age stSt^siK^^^  in  biomedical  fields  or  in  science  so  that 
t?can  do  something  later  on  about  the  decline  of  mmority  apph- 

cants  to  medical  schools  in  this  country.  ,    •  •  •  

There  are  not  many  minorities  in  thesejie  ds,  and  this  is  impor- 
tant  b^ause  statistics  indicate  that  minority  doctors  go  out  to 
nrflctice  in  the  under-served  minority  community. 
^  FiSri^^^^  I  would  point  out  on  research  de^^^^^^^^ 

tions  and  Statistical  support  we  are  asking  for  $434  million,  borne 
tJeople  Ssk  v^^^^^^^^  statistics,  why  is  that  necessary,  why 

don  t  you  just  nave  program  money?  u  ronncr 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  industry  recognizes,  all  fields  recog- 
nize thatTfJoudon^  have  good  information  about  how  programs 
are  working  and  what  the  best  programs  might  be  and  on  rends 
vou  don't  have  good  programs  that  are  operating,  and  this  is  why 
thSt  absXtelv  essential  arid  that  is  why  we  made  this  request. 

n^lieve  we  Kave  r^^^  fair  budget  which  demonstrates 

our  feed  commitment  to  education  as  a  high  national  priori^^^^ 
I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have,  Mr 
CharrS.  or  we  can  turn  to  Mr.  Boyer  for  his  statement,  whatever 


is  your  preference. 
Mr.  Natcher.  All  right. 


D^''Bo/er"'we "n^^^^^^^^^       to  hear  just  a  word  or  two  from  you. 
What  would  you  like  to  talk  to  us  about,  Dr.  Boyer.'' 
Your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record  m  its  entirety  at 


this  time. 
[The  statement  follows:] 
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DEPARIMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
Statement  by  the  Cosimlsaloner  of  Education 
« 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Meibers  of  the  Coanlttee: 
•     We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  present  to  you  our  1980  budget 
for  ths  Office  of  Education. 

Whan  I  appeared  before  you  just  one  year  ago.  1  referred  to  our 
1979  budget  at  the  Admlnletration' ■  first  atatement  of  our  national 
prlorltlee  be/^ause  it  declared  a  clear  fiscal  counltment  to  education. 
Since  then,  Prseidsnt  Carter  has  made  two  further  declaratlons-the 
elementary  and  sscond.-iry  education  legislation,  which  emphaslie.|  the 
attainment  of  baeic  skills  for  all  children;  and  the  middle- Income 
assistance  proposal  which  expanded  higher  edu«aelon  access. 

1  look  upon  this  1980  budget,  then,  as  the  Administration's  fourth 
major  policy  st^ment  on  education.    It  dramatically  reflects. our 
highest  priorities  In  education  while  at  the  same  time  reinforcing  the 
President's  coanltment  to  fiscal  responsibility  and  spending  restraint. 

Major  Educational  Goals 
Before  golng'Xnto  the  specifics  of  our  request.  I  would  like  to 
share  briefly  with  you  my  thoughta  on  our  overall  goals  In  American 
education.    1  feel  these  can  be  sunaarlzed  In  one  simple  phrase- 
Access  to  Excellence. 

By  accesa  I  mean  education  for  all  who  have  the  ability  and  desire 
to  pursue  It.    This  Includes  those  children  and  adults  who  have 
been  historically  bypassed  and  neglected-those  from  low-Income 
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faailiea  and  alnorltlaa,.  those  with  physical  and  mental  handicaps, 
as  well  as  those  from  Biddle*lncome  families  whose  college  budgets 
are  rapidly  shrinking,  due  to  inflation.. 

And  by  excellence  I  mean  quality  in  the  educatiot^  itself.    It  is 
quality  which  provides  students  the  fundauental  ^kills  needed  to 
function  in  our  complicated  world;  which  enables'^ersons  to  fulfill 
themselves  as  lnd6*>ird*;^|j>.*illfj- «  contribu\e  to  society; 

and  which  responds  to  the  diverse  learning  styles  and  r.eeds  of 
students. 

These  continue  to  be  our  major  commitments.    And  they  are  the 
premises  on  which  we  built  our  budget^ and  developed  our  priorities. 

Summary  of  1980  Request 
Our  1980  total  request  to  this  Committee  is  $12,1  billion.  The 
budget  proposes  increases  in  several  major  programs,  offset  by  reductions 
in  selected  programs  which  are  not  well  targeted  or  where  projections  of 
needed  fiscal  resources  to  carry  out  current  policy  result  in  decreased 
levels. 

Our  request  of  $12.1  billion  reflects  a  net  reduction  of  $394 
million,  or  just  three  percent,  from  our  1979  total  estimate  of  $12,5 
billion,  including  $504  million  In  auppleoental  funds  for  four  programs, 
^nd  a  proposed  rescission  of  $22  million  for  the  Career  Education  Incen- 
tive Act. 

The  major  thrusts  In  our  budget  proposals  reflect  four  priorities 
in  our  education  program: 
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•  Improving  educational  quality  for  disadvantaged  students; 

•  Promoting  school  dcssgrsgation; 

•  Expanding  access  to  postsecondary  tducationj  and 

•  Promoting  national  concsrns.  such  as  basic  skills  and  education- 
vork  relationships. 

\ 

I  would  like  now  to  present  to  you  SOM  of  the  highlights  of  our 
budget  within  the  context  of  these  priorities.    I  and  ay  colleagues  will 
testify  later  on  individual  programs. 

laorovinit  :Sducational  Quality  for  Disadvantaged  Students 
We  are  proposing  increases  of  over  $200  million  to  continue  our 
coasitment  that  svery  American  citizen  han  a  basic  right  to  the  best 
edur  tion  possibls.    Improving  the  quality  of  that  education  will  be  one 
of  our  top  priorities  for  the  next' decade.    Thus,  we  are  requesting 
increases  in  programs  such  as  Grants  for  Disadvantaged  Children,  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  State  Grants,  and  Bilingual  Education.  We 
estimate  that  more  than  12  million  children,  or  about  25  percent  of  our 
total  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  will  benefit  from  programs 
within  this  priority  category. 

For  Title  I  Grants  for  Disadvantaged  Children,  our  request  totals 
almost  $3.5  billion.    This  includes  $400  million  in  "concentration" 
funding  for  needy  school  districts,  an  increase  of  $142  million  over 
1979.    We  are  also  requesting  a  $258  million  1979  supplemental  appropriation 
to  initiate  this  activity  which  will  help  urban  and  rural  areas  cope 
with  the  severe  problems  of  educating  disproportionately  large  perocntagfts 
of  disadvantaged  pupUa.    In  total,  our  1980  budget  will  enable  ua  to 
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Improve  educAtion«l  opportunities  for  over  seven  million  children 
requiring  reaedlsl  assistance. 

We  ere  also  seeking  additional  funding  to  help  States  provide  a 
free,  appropriate  education  for  all  handicapped  children.    Our  request 
for  State  Grants  for  the  Handicapped  totals  $862  nUllion,  o,r  $58  million 
over  the  prior  year  level.    This  will  enable  us  to  provide  a  ^Uderal 
share  of  about  12  percent  of  the  excess  costs  of  educating  o^'eV,3..9 
million  children  in  the  1980-81  school  year.    This  increase  of  150,000 
children  results  both  from  improved  child-find  acti^ties  by  States  and 
local  districts  and  from  inclusion  of  the  new  18-21  age  group  as  eligible 
for  services. 

For  Bilingual  Education,  we  are  proposing  $173.6  million,  an 
Increase  of  $15  million,  or  nine  percent,  for  grants  to  help  over  600 
school  districts  teach  English  to  children  whose  primary  language  is 
other  than  English.    We  will  also  support  related  activities  such  as 
training  for  over  30,000  special  education  personnel  and  Che  Inveatlga* 
tion  of  methods  to  improve  bilingual  education. 

Promoting  School  Desegregation 
School  desegregation  remains  an  unfinished  agenda.    To  respond  to 
the  need  for  Imaginative  new  leadership  and  programs  in  this  area. 
Congress,  in  the  1978  Education  Amendments,  provided  increased  flexl- 
bility  in  our  discretionary  activities  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act. 

To  encourage  States  and  local  school  districts  to  meet  chese 
pressing  needs,  we  are  requesting  $354.1  million,  or  $22.1  million  over 
:979,  for  both  this  Act  and  Title  IV  qf  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
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Although  our  bud«et  reflects  a  S22.1  million  Increase  In  budget 
Authority.  In  reality  we  are  providing  Increases  of  over  $56  nllUon. 
This  Is  due  primarily  to  the  elimination  of  funds  for  pilot  programs, 
which  provided  compensatory  education  rather  than  desegregation  assistance. 

These  new  monies  wUX  give  us  fleslbUlty  to  address  major 
desegregation  problems  as  they  develop.    For  the  first  time,  we  will 
provide  funds  to  school  districts  Co  help  them  develop  comprehensive 
desegregation  plans,  and  we  will  provide  Increased  funds  for  State 
education  agencies  to  encourage  voluntary  desegregation.    We  will  also 
expand  Innovative  desegregation  activities,  such  as  magnet  schools;  and 
Title  IV  projects  In  race,  national  origin,  and  sex  desegregation. 

Expanding  Access  to  Postsecondarv  Education 
Assuring  that  every  American  Is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a 
higher  education  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  our  access  goal.    Our  budget 
for  postsecondary  education  maintains  last  year's  Initiatives  which 
dramatically  expanded  student  aid  programs.    Over  one  million  additional 
middle-income  students  are  nm.  eligible  for  grants  and  all  students, 
regardless  of  Income  level,  are  now  able  to  secure  a  Federally  subsi- 
dized loan.    We  Intend  In  our  1980  budget  to  provide  sufficient  funds  so 
•  that  all  eligible  students  can  participate  In  these  programs. 

For  Ba-lc  Grants,  the  cornerstone  of  our  stuJPMt  aid  programs,  we 
are  requesting  S2.4  billion  to  assist  2.6  million  students,  compared 
with  S2.6  billion  and  2. >  million  students  In  1979.    However,  estimated 
«»vlng3  of  $165  million  In  1979  due  to  efforts  to  reduce  fraud  and  abuse 
win  result  In  a  program  level  of  $2. A  billion,  or  about  the  samt  aB  our 
1980  request.    Tlie  slight  decrcaae  In  the  -..umber  of  eligible  stucenta  la 
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due  eo  the  rise  la  incomes  which  moves  families  beyond  the  Basic  Grant 
eligibility  range,    I  would  point  out,  though,  that  the  2*6  million 
students  projected  for  1980  represent  an  Increase  of  800,000,  or  43 
percent,  over  the  number  aided  in  1978,    And,  for  the  firat  time  in 
1980,  60,000  independent  s^tudents  will  qualify  for  a  basic  grant. 
Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  budget  intends  that  every  eligible 
student  be  provided  a  grant  of  up  to  the  maximum  award  of  $1,800;  and  ^ 
if,  in  fact,  our  estimate  proves  to  be  insufficient  for  this  full  funding, 
we  will  indeed  return  to  you  to  seek  supplemental  funds. 

We  are  proposing  to  continue  both  major  loan  programs*->guaranteed 
loans  and  direct  loans.    Our  request  of  $1.2  billion  will' provide  loans 
to  almost  2,1  million  students,  or  approximately  the  same  number  aided 
in  the  previous  year.    We  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  Fedet-al  funds 
somewhat  as  a  result  of  improved  program  administration  and  increased 
collections  on  prior  year  loans. 

We  are  requesting  level  funding  for  our  other  student  aid  programs. 
Over  573,000  students  will  receive  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grants, 
990,000  students  will  participate  in  Work-Study  programs,  and  307,000 
students  will  be  served  by  State  Incentive  Grants, 

This  combined  package  of  student  aid — grants,  loans,  and  work- 
study— will  not  only  promote  access  to  postsecondary  educatioa;  it  will 
also  permit  greater  choice  in  the  selection  of  an  educational  institution. 
In  combination  it  is  the  largest,  most  effective  stuaent  assistance 
program  in  our  Nation's  history. 

In  addition  t3  student  aid,  our  request  includes  other  higher 
education  programs  which  holp  in  furthering  our  access  goal.    We  are 
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proposing  $15  million,  tn  87  percent  increase,  in  the  Rraduate/Profeasional 
Educetionel  Opportunities  program  for  1,700  fellowships  for  minorities 
and  women  to. enable  them  to  pursue  graduate  training  Uading  to  careers 
in  fields  In  which  they  ere  underrepresented.    Also,  we  will  continue  to 
fully  fund  et  $120  million  the  Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 
Program  which  supports  300  institutions  enrolling  significant  percentages 
of  Black,  Spanish-American,  Ni&tive  American,  and  low-income  students. 

Promoting  National  Priorities 
In  our  increasingly  complex  society,  our  schools  and  colleges  need 
help  to  deal  effectively  with  emerging  problems  and  new  areas  of  knowledge. 
Federal  leadership  ie  needed  to  stlmulete  new  directions  and  to  promote 
programs  of  netional  significance.    For  this,  our  fourth  priority,  we 
ere  requeeting  increases  of  $20  million.    These  relatively  small  but 
significant  items  can  provide  the  needed  leverage  to  spur  innovation  in 
*  Cheee  criticel  aress. 

The  teaching  of  basic  skills  is  one  of  our  highest  priorities  in 
education  today.    The  opportunity  to  develop  literacy  is  not  only  a 
bautc  human  need;  it  is  also  a  prerequisite  to  further  learning.    We  are 
requesting  $^5  million,  an  increase  of  $7  million,  to  launch  the  new 
basic  skills  improvement  program  as  authorized  by  the  recent  Education 
Amendments.    These  fonde  will  help  States  and  school  districts  coordinate 
existing  Federsl,  Stste,  and  local  basic  skills  programs,  as  well  as 
develop  new  programs  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  reading,  mathematics, 
and  comuaication  skills.    To  complGment  this  effort,  we  are  seeking  $2 
million  to  assist  schools  In  using  achievement  teats  as  both  diagnostic 
and  assessment  Instniments. 
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Uc  arc  proposing  thrat  new  pilot  prograins—- $2  Ailllon  for  a  youth 
eaploy«ant  Initiative  to  help  connect  achoola  with  enployersi  $2  ellllon 
to  loprova  achool  health  programa  with  emphaals  on  discouraging  smoking; 
and  $3  nlllloa  to  Increase  the  anrQllnent  of  minority  and  disadvantaged 
youngsters  In  thn  blooedical  sciences.    We  are  reconnendlng  an  Increase 
of  $2  sllllon  CO  strengthen  International  education  programs  and  to 
sharpen  the  awareness  of  Aacrlcana  about  world  Interdependence «    Finally » 
we  have  provided  shII  Incraaaes  In  the  arenas  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
education  and  woMn^s  educacional  equity;  and  will  continue  other  amall 
discretionary  programs  s^ch  is  career  education*  education  of  the  gifted 
and  talantedp  educational  talevlslonf  and  the  arts  in  education. 

Other  Artaa 

In  order  to  offset  these  priority  Iqcreases,  ve  Are  proposing  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  some  programs  where  the  Federal  role  either  has  been 
fulfilled  or  is  not  clear.    Our  major  cutback— $291  million-^^is  in  the 
Impact  Aid  program  where  we  would  eliminate  Federal  payments  for  children 
whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  property.    Since  most  of  these 
children  have  parents  who  contribute  to  local  tax  revenues,  they  do  not 
constitute  a  legitimate  Federal  burden.    In  other  programs i  we  would 
hold  funding  to  the  level  that  was  proposed  in  the  1979  President's 
Budget,  such  as  Adult  Education  &nd  School  Libraries.    And  in  still 
others,  decreases  reflect  pricing  eatiaatea  and  do  not  result  in  reduced 
services,  such  as  Basic  Grants,  Student  Loans,  and  Veterans'  Cost  of 
Instruction  programa. 
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In  so«  other  «Jor  progr.M,  ue  would  matntaln  level  funding. 
Exa^tlM  «te  Voc.tlon.1  Educftlon.  -hire  Statee  overmatch  Federal  funda 
by  •Ight  to  OM!  Support  and  Innovation  Grants;  and  Teacher  Corps  and 
Te«cher  Cenetre. 

fllnally.  1  would  Mke  a  brief  conMnt  about  admlnlotratlve  funda 
for  the  Office  of  Education.    Our  reduest  of  $128  million  for  Salarlee 
and  Expanse.  Includes  a  modest  nst  Increase  of  leas  than  $«  million  to 
cover  mandatory  costs.    We  are  proposing  to  decrease  discretionary 
administrative  it^  by  53.7  million  below  the  prior  ywv;  and  to 
•  decrease  the  number  of  positions  by  25  as  part  of  the  President's  effort 
to  reduce  the  level  of  the  Federal  worlt  force. 

Conclusion 

tn  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  our  budget  reflects  an 
approprlit*-b*iance  between  an  emphasis  on  educational  priorities  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  need  for  budget  austerity  on  the  other.    If  our  Nation 
1.  to  remain  strong  and  vigorous.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  push  aggres- 
sively' toward  our  educational  goals  of  access  and  excellence.    I  am 
^convinced  that,  together,  we  can  fulfill  this  comattment. 

My  colleaguea  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions. 
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1980  KDUCATION  BUDGET 

Dr.  BoYER.  Weil,  Doctor  Berry  has  given  the  overview. 

I  would  make  added  emphasis  that  this  budget  is  an  attempt  to 
consolidate  the.dramatic  growth  of  the  past  two  years,  and  the  38 
percent  increase  that  has  occurred  since  this  Administration,  I 
think,  shows  the  commitment. 

But  the  budget  before  you  actually  is  a  dollar  reduction  from  last 
year.  We  achieved  that  reduction  by  increasing  $400  million,  most 
especially,  as  Dr.  Berry  said,  in  Title  I  and  in  handicapped  and  by 
reducing  about  $800  million,  most  especially  in  two  areas.  Impact 
Aid  and  Student  Assistance. 

I  would  like  to  add  the  final  point  that  the  main  concern  that 
accompanies  this  budget  is  the  question  of  how  well  we  administer 
it.  I  do  believe  in  the  past  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been 
significant  moves  that  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  these 
programs,  in  student  assistance  most  especially.  Recently  we  cre- 
.  ated  a  new  bureau  in  which  we  are  bringing  together  all  of  our 
small  discretionary  grants  so  they  can  be  managed  in  a  more, 
effective  way. 

There  is  a  long  distance  to  go  in  the  cutting  out  of  about  7 
million  hours  of  clearly  identifiable  paperwork  'and  also  in  the 
streamlining  of  many  of  our  regulations.  Just  last  night  I  signed  off 
on  a  regulation  in  which  the  actual  numbers  of  words  involved  has 
been  reduced  by  50  percent. 

I  think  if  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  operate  the  machinery  that 
delivers  these  dollars  to  the  schools  and  colleges,  we  build  up  a 
sufficient  level  of  frustration  that  the  confidence  in  government 
has  been  diminished. 

Ivet  me  make  one  final  point  to  put  this  budget  in  some  perspec- 
tive, We  have  about  a  $12  billion  budget  and,  interestingly,  that  is 
almost  evenly  divided  between  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion on  one  side  of  the  equation  and  higher  education  on  the  other. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

As  you  know,  the  higher  education  budget  is  almost  exclusively 
committed  to  student  access.  So  if  you  ask  what  is  going  oh  in  OE 
on  the  higher  education  level,  it's  about  a  $r)  billion-plus  commit- 
ment to  help  students  go  to  college—  grants  and  loans. 

ELEMETARY  AN'D  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  LEVEL 

On  the  elementary  and  secondary  side  of  that  equation  that  can 
be  divided  again  in  half,  with  about  50  percent  of  our  elementary 
and  secondary  aid  going  to  Title  I,  helping  children  from  disadvan- 
taged  homes  in  the  fijst  three  grades;  another  $1  billion  going  for 
handicapped,  which  is  to  increase  their  acce.ss,  and  then  another 
halfbijlion  to  vocational  education,  and  then  it  starts  to  trail  off  in 
discretionary  grants,  bilingual  and  Indian  education. 

So  the  Federal  role  has  developed  a  veiy  important  sense  of 
equilibrium  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  deal 
with  special  groups  of  needy  students,  and  in  the  higher  education 
to  encourage  access. 
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'l  too,  with  my  colleagues,  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  re- 
spond  to  any  particular  questions  you  may  have. 
Mr.  Natchkr.  Fine. 

Ji'ow'l^ryl^aS^ttBerry  have  explained  to  the  committee 
the  total  budget  for  education  tor  the  fiscal  year  1980  is  ii.12.2 
billion  That  is  about  $400  million  below  the  1979  level. 

BUlXiliT  PRIOKITES 

Doctor  Berry,  are  there  any  areas  in  education  in  which  you  feel 
the  budget  is  inadequate?  j  i.-  * 

Dr  Berry,  I  absolutely  support  the  recommendations  that  we 
have' made.  Although  I  must  say  that  if  we  were  not  m  a  period  pt 
aSsterity  we  probably  could  have  increased  the  regular  program  in 
Title  I  in  addition  to  the  concentration  program.  .  ^  .  * 
m  ght  also  add  some  funds  to  TRIO  and  some  to  the  Graduate 
Professional  Opportunities  Program.  Indeed,  if  we  had  all  of  the 
monfy  n  the  world,  we  might  add  some  funding  to  every  pr"g'"a'^^ 
B^t  we  do  not  and  I  think  the  budget  we  have  developed  is  a  very 
resuonsible  one  in  that  it  does  target  on  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

jS?  Natcher  Now.  Doctor  Boyer.  if  the  committee  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  ma  ke^^?^^^^^^  in  the  fcudget  for  the  Office  of  Education, 
where  do  you  suggest  we  make  them? 

Dr.  Boyer.  I  would  have  preferred  the  tirst  question. 

Mr.  Natcher,  Go  right  ahead,  Doctor.  ■  j  • 

Dr  Boyer,  Sorry.  From  my  past  experience  in  university  admin- 
istration I  would  have  to  go  first  to  the  big  items.  You  can  t  make 
muwh  savings  out  of  small  categories;  you  have  to  ask  where  do 

^*  If^h?rewere^  severe  press  for  reduction  we  would  have  to  look  at 
the  largest  items.  I  mean  by  that  the  student  assistance  category 
.  represents  a  $5  billion  effort.  We  might  have  to  ask  whether  con- 
tinued development  is  required  there. 

We  are  proposing  again  where  the  increases  are  we  are  propos- 
ing a  major  increase  in  Title  I,  especially  through  concentration. 
We  would  have  to  ask  is  this  the  year  to  expand  that  if  we  weiv 
forced  to  look  at  continued  reduction. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  detailed  list  except  to  say 
that  a  procedure  would  have  to  be  followed.  That  is,  can  we  justify 
the  increases  and  then  how  do  we  start  working  against  the  base  ot 
the  largest  categories? 

CARRYOVER  BALANCES 

Mr.  Natcher.  Now,  under  the  State  Grant  Program  for  Handi- 
capped  Children,  $1.6  billion  has  been  appropriated  for  1977  to 
1979  to  implement  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Children 
Act.  We  understand  that  over  $500  million  of  these  funds  are 

""wiljf  can't  we  carry  over  this  balance  and  reduce  the  1980  budget 
request  of  $862  million  for  this  program?  , 

Dr.  Berry  My  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman  is  that  there  was 
-ome  concern  expressed  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
others,  that  these  funds  would  not  be  obligated  and,  therefore. 
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would  be  available  for  carryover.  My  understanding,  however,  is 
that  this  would  not  be  the  case  and  th^t  the  funds  will  be  obligated 
and  will  be  used.  ^ 

But  if  Mr.  Martin  would  like  to  add  to  that,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  am  afraid  that  that  particular  analysis  was  confused  and  we 
have  attempted  to  set  it  straight.  The  first  year  in  question,  there 
were  $250  million  which  were  obligated  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1978. 
The  Congress  had  appropriated  some  $315  million  for  that  year. 

Jte  was  fully  funded  at  the  $250  million  level.  That 

left  $60  million  that  could  not  be  obligated  because  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  under  the  formula. 

Beginning  this  year  there  is  $500  million  which  was  available 
starting  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  by  December  we 
had  obligated  $300  million  of  that  $500  million.  The  remainder 
feSy^Mv**^^  million  and  the  $1.6  billion  you  mentioned  is 
$804  million,  which  wouldn't  even  become  available  for  obligation 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  some  months  away. 

So  what  we  are  really  dealing  with  is  two  fiscal  years,  one  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  fully  obligated  its  funds  and  for 
the  other  we  have' obligated  about  60  percent  at  this  point  in  time. 

We  would  like  to  have  obligated  the  whole  100  percent  on  the 
very  first  days  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  these  years  have  been  difficult 
for  the  States  to  change  the  many  State  laws  and  State  regulations 
in  order  to  come  into  compliance  with  the  new  Federal  law. 

So  we  have  had  to  negotiate  with  the  States  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, for  example,  several  States  are  currently  waiting  for  their 
State  Legislatures  to  make  changes  in  State  law  which  will  be 
necessary  before  we  can  approve  their  plan. 

We  will  obligate  all  of  the  funds  which  are  available  in  each  of 
the  years  in  question.  I  have  been  meeting  continuously  with  State 
and  local  people  who  will  tell  you  that  the  need  for  the  funds  at 
the  local  level  is  very  real,  indeed. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  local  districts,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  in  a 
sense  agree  to  hire  people  in  the  spring  on  the  basis  that  thev  are 
going  to  receive  funds  in  July  and  September  from  the  Congress, 
bome  States  are  willing  to  make  that  gamble  and  others  are  more 
conservative;  they  want  to  wait  until  the  money  is  in  hand  and 
then  begin  expending  it  after  they  receive  it. 

Under  the  so-called  Tydings  amendment  they  have  two  years  to 
spend  those  funds,  and  a  number  of  States  do  spend  the  money  in 
the  second  year.  But  if  the  Congress  were  to  do  what  you  suggest- 
..^'^tlin    .^y^^^}y  disruptive  because  what  it  would  mean  is 
^oi^*^^,^"^"*^"        ^**ic^  will  be  released  in  September  and 
the  $800  million  that  we  have  built  together  in  these  first  two 
years  would  suddenly  disappear,  leaving  a  lot  of  teacher  commit- 
ments and  program  commitments  up  in  the  air,  and  the  States  and 
the  locals  would  be  so  conditioned  by  that  that  we  would  never  get 
^P®"**       money  or  plan  on  it  until  they  had  it  in  hand 
Mr.  Natcher.  Now,  Dr.  Berry,  if  we  had  a  separate  Department 
of  Education,  do  you  think  the  budget  before  the  comnxl^tee  would 
be  any  different?- 
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Dr  Brrry.  It  would  depend  on  who  was  running  it  and  how 
successful  they  had  been  with  0MB.  But  in  gentM-al  terms.  Mr 
ChSan.  I  would  say  that  the  creation  of  a  ^^l^^'-f  ^^^'liTe  of 
of  Education  would  not  have  any  immediate  impact  on  the  \>ue  ot 

^^f  thufkwe  have  had  some  nice  increases  in  the  budget  proposed 
by  u.  in  the  last  two  years.  I  think  the  budget  we^have  P';esen  ed 
this  year  has  taken  into  account  all  of  the  needs  of  all  ol  the 

'  u'nXTa't^'anf^^^  Department  of  Education  we  would  have  the 
same  review  and  the.  same  consideration  of  the  P'of^"^^'. 
think  we  probably  would  end  up  with  the  same  budget  tiguie, 

blFFKCTIVKNKSS  OK  THE  KDUC^ATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Mr  Natcmkr.  Now,  in  your  opening  statement  to  the  committee, 
Doctor  Beiry,  you  mentioned  the  importance  of  teaching  the  chil- 
dren in  this  country  how  to  read  and  write.  How  would  you  rate 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education  system  m  thi5  country  ai. 
the  present  time,  Doctor  Berry? 

Dr  Bkrkv.  I  think  that  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
system  in  this  country  has  in  overall  term,  done  a  very  good' job  in 
the  last  15  to  20  years  in  teaching  most  students  how  to  read  and 

"^"^you  look  at  all  of  the  information  we  have,  it  shows  that 
sizable  numbers  of  students  are  functionally  illiterate  and  that 
sizable  numbers  of  students  do  not  read  or  write  at  the  evel  we 
would  like.  The  information  also  shows,  howevef,  that  the  vast 
majority  are  reading  and  writing  better  than  they  did  in  the  past. 
For  most  of  the  students  in  the  country,  the  schools  are  doing  a 

^'There  are  serious  problems  with  some  areas  of  the  population. 
There  are  some  students  who  15  or  20  years  ago  probably  would 
not  be  in  school  for  as  long  as  th.-y  are  in  school  now.      ,  .   ^  ^.  ^ 

So  I  think  in  overall  terms  that  the  system  has  worked,  but  that 
there  are  major  problems  that  still  exist  for  teaching  all  ot  the 
children  in  the  country  how  to  read  and  write.  This  is  why  we 
focused  our  legislative  program  on  basic  skills,  and  are  proposing 
nn  increase  in  the  Title  I  concentration,  which  focuses  on  basic 
skills  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  why  we  are  proposing  the 
funding  we  are  proposing  in  the  basic  skills  program,  so  we  cannot 
say  the  whole  system  has  not  worked  because  we  see  there  are 
serious  problems  and  the  effort  is  to  try  to  solve  those  problems. 

Mr.  Natchkh.  Mr.  Michel? 

Mr.  MiCHKi,.  Thank  you. 

TKACHKH  STKIKK 

Doctor  Berry,  your  budget  focuses  on  educating  disadvantaged 
children  and  then  here  m  the  District  of  Columbia  we  see  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  children  being  deprived  of  an  education 
by  teachers  going  out  and  .striking.  What  do  you  think  of  what 
appears  to  be  an  increa.sed  practice  of  teachers  striking  during 
school  years  and  in  most  ca.se.s  illegally? 
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Dr.  Berky.  1  deplore  illegality  of  all  sorts,  including  teacher 
strikes  where  they  are  illegal.  I  particularly  deplore  the  necessity 
for  stnkes  if  they  are  necessary  during  the  school  year. 

I  understand  that  the  teachers  believe  that  there  are  important  * 
issues  that  they  must  resolve  and  that  the  best  time  to  get  those 
issues  resolved  is  during  the  school  year  when  kids  would  be  out  of 
school  if  they  go  on  strike.  But  I  believe  that  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  if  some  system  of  arbitration  could  be  worked  out  to 
resolve  disputes  so  that  the  children  in  communities  would  not 
suffer,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  for  children  who  are  al- 
ready educationally  deprived  or  are  having  difficulties. 

So  I  deplore  strikes  during  the  school  year. 

Mr.  Michel.  Has  any  of  your  research  ever  focused  on  the  psy- 
chological impact  a  teacher  illegally  going  out  on  strike  may  have 
on  a  child,  particularly  if  it  pertains  to  the  child's  respect  for  the 
law.  for  authority,  for  discipline? 

Dr.  Berry.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  specific  research  of  that  kind 
and  I  will  see  if  Dr.  Graham  knows  of  any.  I  am  aware,  however, 
that  other  collections  of  research  indicate  that  if  people  in  positions 
of  authority  show  a  contempt  for  laws  that  apply  to  them,  the 
effect  is  to  create  more  and  more  disrespect  for  authority  and  law. 

Dr.  Graham.  We  have  not  looked  specifically  at  that  (Question  to 
date. 

Mr.  Michel.  Well,  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  just  check  it  out 
once.  I  would  have  to  agree  with  Dr.  Berry  that  if  that's  the  result 
in  other  areas,  I  thinic  it  would  hold  true  for  the  educational 
community  too. 

NVouldn  t  the  proposed  new  Department  of  EducaUon,  by  consoli- 
dating Federal  programs  under  the  one  authority,  make  it  easier 
for  che  Federal  Government  to  exert  control? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Berry.  Over  education  in  the  country?  I  do  not  think  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  most  emphatically  not,  Mr.  Michel. 

The  Department  of  Education  Bill,  as  it  has  been  proposed  in  the 
Senate  and  as  the  Administration  is  proposing  it,  has  provisions 
that  would  preclude  any  Federal  intrusion  or  involvement  in  edu- 
cational decisions  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Michel.  You  mean  there  would  be  less  than  there  is  now? 

How  could  that  be? 

Dr.  Berry.  Well,  I  will  try  to  answer  that  a  different  way  rather 
than  attacking  it  directly,  if  I  may. 

First  of  all,  there  are  these  provisions  in  what  would  be  the 
statute.  Second,  there  is  already  a  Federal  education  policy.  This 
policy,  established  by  the  Congress  and  implemented  by  the  Admin- 
istration, has  been  to  focus  on  specific  programs  of  aiding  the 
underserved,  the  disadvantaged,  and  so  on,  for  about  11  percent  of 
the  total  education  budgets  in  the  country. 

The  real  issue  for  those  who  are  concerned  about  a  Department 
of  Education  ought  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  whether  they  are  interest- 
ed in  seeing  those  programs  that  are  already  Fe'^.eral  policy  imple- 
mented more  efficiently  at  the  local  level  So  the  idea  is  not  to 
create  control;  there  are  absolute  prohibitions  against  Federal  con- 
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trol,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  would  want  \U  even  if  there  weren't 
absolute  prohibitions.  The  only  way  to  get  Federal  intrusion  at  the 
local  level  is  through  the  Congress. 

All  I  see  in  the  Department  of  Education  bill  is  the  hope  that  the 
current  Federal  education  policy  can  be  implemented  more  quickly 
and  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  it  your  view  that  all  Federal  programs  having  to 
do  with  the  education  of  our  kids  be  brought  in  under  that  one 
roof? 

Dr.  Berry.  No;  I  would  think  that  the  people  who  have  worked 
on  this  over  in  the  0MB,  the  White  House  and  here  in  the  Con- 
gress are  quite  right  to  say  that  one  test  ought  to  be  whether  the 
program  is  directly  concerned  with  education  as  an  end  in  itself  or 
whether  it  is  for  some  other  purpose  where  the  education  mission 
is  tangential 

There  are  other  programs  one  might  think  ought  to  be  in  the 
Department,  but  indeed  the  politics  of  the  situation  are  such  that 
one  could  not  have  those  included  in  the  bill.  I  think  that  the 
approach  should  be.  as  it  is,  to  concentrate  on  getting  as  many 
programs  as  possible  that  ought  to  be  in  the  Department,  rather 
than  working  toward  incorporating  every  educational  program  into 
the  new  Department. 

Mr,  MicHRL.  So  you  have  objection  to  those  exceptions  that  they 
are  talking  about  these  days? 

Dr.  Bkrry.  I  have  absolutely  no  objection  to  the  exceptions  that 
the  President  has  approved. 

Mr.  Michel.  Well,  of  course,  the  whole  argument  has  been  that 
it  gives  education  all  that  much  more  visibility  so  that  it  does  not 
get  lost  in  HEW,  and  you  would  be  a  Department  Secretary  instead 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  would  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  instead  of  a  Commissioner  and  everybody 
would  get  a  higher  salary  and  everybody  else  would  be  right  in 
place,  and  there  wouldn't  be  any  difference. 

Dr.  Berry.  Would  you  like  me  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Michel.  You  might  comment  on  that. 

Dr.  Berry.  One  comment  that  I  would  make  is  that  the  new 
Department  plan  is  not  a  plot  to  create  a  new  office  for  me  or  for 
anybody.  But  in  any  ci.se,  let  me  just  say  that  we  have  been 
successful  in  administering  programs  and  activities  concerning  edu- 
cation within  HEW  while  in  office  and  we  have  worked  very  hard 
to  do  so. 

But  it  is  true  that  there  are  certain  administrative  structures  in 
HEW  that  necessarily  have  to  be  there,  because  you  are  talking 
about  a  $200  billion  operation  which  is,  as  you  know,  about  the 
third  largest  budget  in  the  world.  That  would  not  be  here  in  a 
separate  Department  of  Education  and  it  s  true  that  you  would 
have  a  Cabinet  Secretary  who  coald  focus  just  on  the  educational 
issues. 

KFmTlVKNKSS  OF  REMKDIAL  PROCiRAMS 

^ 

Mr.  Michel.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  John 
MaxwelK  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  said,  "People  assume  that  remedial  programs  make  a 
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difference.  This  has  never  been  demonstrated;  we  just  don't  know 
enough  about  remedial  education/' 
Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Dr.  Berry.  No:  I  believe  compensatory  programs  do  make  a 
difference.  We  know  this  from  the  studies  that  NIE  has  done  of 
Title  I,  and  other  studies  that  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Michel,  Yes,  but  the  bottom  line  with  me  is  the  test  scores. 
After  you  have  gone  through  all  of  this,  how  come  there  is  just  a 
continual  decline  of  test  scores  after  all  of  the  billions  we  put  mto 
compensatory  education? 

My  bottom  line  is  how  much  better  off  are  you  now  than  . you 
were  ten  years  ago,  and  so  far  I  haven't  seen  any  statistics  in 
which  I  have  confidence,  which  show  much  of  any  progress. 

Dr.  Berry.  Well,  sir,  the  first  point  I  would  make  is  that  we  don  t  . 
know  how  bad  the  situation  would  have  been  if  we  had  not  had 
Federal  programs  all  of  these  years.  I  will  make  that  point  in  the 
first  place.  . 

It  might  be  even  worse  than  it  is,  and  I  agree  with  you,  m  some 
sectors  of  the  population  there  are  serious  problems  with  reading, 
writing  and  basic  skills.  But  I  would  also  point  out  we  do  have 
evidence  for  those  students  who  have  been  involved  in  compensa- 
tory education  programs  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  that 
tiiere  have  been  improvements  in  achievement. 

I  agree  with  you  also  that  by  and  large  test  scores  were  declining 
in  reading.  Now,  I  understand  they  have  bottomed  out.  Hopefully, 
they  will  eventually  rise.  Scores  have  also  been  declining  in  math- 
ematics for  a  number  of  years.  But  if  you  Iook  at  all  of  the  students 
who  are  being  educated  in  school  systems  over  all  of  this  period  of 
time,  I  think  you  would  see  we  have  been  successful  for  larger 
numbers  of  students  than  might  have  been  otherwise,  if  we  had  not 
had  the  programs. 

Now,  Dr.  Graham  may  wish  to  comment  on  this. 

Dr.  Graham.  I  would  like  to  support  what  Dr  Berry  has  said. 
The  national  assessment  of  educational  progress,  to:  example,  has 
shown  that  9-year  olds  who  are  fourth  graders  improved  in  both 
reading  and  writmg  between  1970  and  1974.  Another  series  of  basic 
skill  tests  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  graders  shows  similar  im- 
provement in  reading  and  mathematics. 

The  Iowa  Program  also  demonstrates  improvement  on  the  part 
of  youngsters  in  the  early  grades,  and  NIE's  own  study  of  children 
in  Title  I  in  grades  one  and  three  who  are  in  well  managed  Title  I 
programs  made  very  substantia!  gains  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

I  think  the  point  I  would  make  is  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress 
in  raising  test  scores  for  children  in  the  primary  grades.  We  have 
not  made  comparable  progress  in  helping  to  raise  scores  of  children 
in  the  high  school  grades.  Although  these  SAT  scores,  which  have 
been  going  down  steadily,  stopped  their  decline  last  year. 

Mr.  Michel.  Finally. 

Dr.  Graham.  Finally. 

vck:ational  education 

Mr.  Michel.  We  hear  periodic  reports  that  the  Administration 
ha.s  rather  a  negative  view  toward  vocational  education. 
How  do  you  respond  to  that? 
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■  nr  Rkkhy  Well  we  do  not  have  a  negative  view  or  at  least  I  do 
no?  and  the  Secr'e^ry  does  not  toward  vocational  education  by 
SefinS!ion  We  beflTe'^however.  that  the  program  has  not  been  as 

'&"ardo"wf  mean  whin  we  say  it  has  not  been  as  effective 

^  We'  J'^haJ  a  mljor  problem  in  this  country  right  now  is  the 
unemploS  and  lack  of"  skills  of  youth,  and  many  of  these  are 
miXi  vTnd  d^advantaged  youth  in  cities.  Vocational  educa  ion 
Zerar^s  have  no?  been  targeted  on  the  students  in  these  cities 
Td  in  many  cases  it  might  be  better  if  one^could  use,  funds  and 
have  thrm  used  appropriately  and  effectively  ih^some  program  that 
went  diStlv  to  the  cities  where  these  children  are,  as  in  the  youth 
orocrams  ov^^  Labor  Department  rather  than  try  and  do  it 

Kh  State  vocational  education  programs,  th^  way  they  operate 

^^So,T's'not  hostility  towards  vocational  education  and  we  recog 
ni/e  that  vocational  education  is  tremendously  P^PV^f  .^^^^ 
be--and  that  farge  numbers  of  students  are  going  into  it,  and  that 
it  has  made  a  great  contribution.  ,1,  ,      ^  ^pc„U  nf  the 

But  its  just  our  concern  and  our  hope  that  as  a  result  ot  the 
im  amendments  ancj  regulations  and  their  operation  there  ^lU  be 
more  leveraging  o*'  funds  into  those  areas  where  those  disadvan- 
taged students  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  unemployed  youth. 
.  Th^s  is  our  concern;  we  do  not  have  an  animosity  towards  vocation- 

''^mI"  M^^HEL.  I  would  hope  that  will  be  borne  out  by  what  you 
say  Doctor.  I  have  some  reservations  about  that. 

Dr.  Berry.  Could  Dr.  Graham  add  to  that.' 

Mr  Natchkr  Yes,  go  right  ahead.  ,    ,  ^ 

G^IhIm  As  ;ou  know,  Mr.  Michel,  the  NIE  was  asked  to 
prepare  for  the  Congress  for  1980  a  report  on  voca  lonal  education^ 
We  have  submitted  a  plan  to  you  and  your  colleagues,  and  we 
Anticipate  that  the  report  will  be  in  on  time  in  September  of  1980 
for  you  to  consider  when  you  consider  the  reauthorization. 

FKOKRAI,  SUPFOKT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUC^ATION 

Dr  BoYKK  I  think  vocational  education  offers  an  interesting  case 
study  of  whether  Federal  intervention  in  the  best  sense  makes  a 
difference.  This  was  the  first  example  of  Federal  involvemen  in 
education  following  World  War  L  It  was  started  t°  stimulate  State 
activity  in  vocational  education.  The  idea  was  to  get  a  1-to-l  match. 
If  we  give  some  money,  States  might  get  involved  more  actively.  ^ 
Thnnteresting  thing  is  now  it  is  about  $1  federal  tp  $8  at  the  state 
level  I  truly  believe  as  a,  result  of  that  initiative  an  entire  network 
of  vocational  schools  htSs  developed.  .  u 

I  happen  to  think  i,r  T.as  made  a  remarkable  contribution  to 
education  for  a  third  or^re  of  our  young  people,  and  the  records 
show  that  more  than  half^of  our  high  school  students  take  at  least 
one  vocational  course.  I  think  what  I  am  suggesting  is  sometimes 
we  lose  perspective  as  to  whether  the  Federal  activity  has  stimulat- 
ed change  without  neccs.sarily  controlling. 
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So  I  would  say  it  has  been  remarkably  successful  and  if  there  is 
any  question  it  is,  how  does  this  major  strategy  now  adjust  to  what 
I  think  are  some  new  demands  and  become  more  pervasive  in  the 
schools  so  all  children  understand  they  have  to  work  as  well  as 
they  can.  These  should  not  be  seen  as  conflicting. 

I  add  a  notation  that  the  Federal  dollars  I  think  have  driven 
State  dollars  and  an  entirely  new  dimension  of  schools  has  devel- 
oped that  I  think  has  helped  a  lot  of  young  people  who  otherwise 
tnight  not  have  been  helped.  I  thought  that  footnote  might  be 
important.  Now  we  have  to  figure  out  strategies  for  the  future  that 
will  be  equally  effective. 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right. 

Mr.  Stokes,  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Dr.  Berry. 

Dr.  Berry,  one  of  my  special  concerns  has  been  the  TRIO  pro- 
gram. Let  me  recite  a  little  history  and  .then  pose  a  question  to 
you.  In  1977,  the  appropriation  for  TRIO  was  $85  million.  In  1978, 
the  Administration  proposed  a  budget  of  $70  million,  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  amendment  I  sponsored,  this  subcommittee  raised  it  to 
$117  million.  In  the  following  year,  the  budget  request  was  $115 
million.  This  subcommittee  again  raised  that  to  $140  million.  This 
year,  I  see  that  the  budget  request  is  $10  million  below  the  $140 
million  that  the  subcommittee  recommended  last  year. 

Unless  I  have  misinterpreted  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  large 
group  of  eligible  youngsters  who  are  underserved  or  not  served  at 
alU  I  simply  cannot  understand  why  this  administration  continues, 
in  light  of  this  national  di^race,  to  request  funding  lower  than  this 
committee  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  What  is  your  explanation? 

Dr.  Berry.  In  the  first  place,  I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  still  a 
major  problem  of  providing  educational  services  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  that  it  is  even  a  more  critical  problem  given  the  fact 
that  in  our  student  aid  programs  we  provide  aid  for  the  students  to 
attend  institutions.  If  we  are  worried  about  their  retention  in  the 
institutions  in  the  program,  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about  special 
services  for  them  once  they  are  there. 

We  also  ought  to  be  concerned  about  identifying  them  early 
through  talent  search  and  through  Upward  Bound  and  seeing  them 
through.  So  it  is  a  major  problem  and  we  recognize  that.  The  onlv 
explanation  for  our  budget  request  is  that  what  we  had  to  work 
with  is  a  budgetary  policy  and  not  a  substance  policy,  a  figure  of 
$140  million.  It  was  determined  already  there  would  not  be  major 
increases  in  this  budget  and  we  tried  to  balance  the. interest  and 
concern  in  starting  up  the  new  biomedical  program  which,  as  you 
know,  is  also  targeted  on  minority  students  in  cities  and  is  a  focus 
of  our  concern  about  the  declining  numbers  of  minority  students 
who  are  even  applying  to  medical  schools  or  going  into  the  sci- 
ences. 

So  we  decided  to  fund  that  with  $3  million^THen  we  took  the 
dther  $7  million,  adding  it  to  the  $140  million,  and  we  looked  at 
our  professional  opportunities  program  and  there  is  a  desire  to  put 
an  increase  there  which  also  focuses  on  minorities,  trying  to  get 
them  into  graduate  schools.  So  it  was  simplv  a  budgetary  tradeoff 
problem  and  it  was  not  an  answer  that  said  we  did  not  think  the 
program  was  not  important. 
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That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  really  give  you.  n^^ue^nn 
Mr  Stokes.  I  had  posed  a  similar  question  to  Secretary  Califano 

when  he  was  here.  ,     t  j 

Dr  Berry.  I  hope  he  said  what  I  said.  tt   j  j 

Mr.  Stokes.  His  answer  was  essentially  the  same.  He  dig  say, 
however,  and  I  will  also  ask  you  about  it,  is  that  since  the  Bakke 
decision  there  have  been  fewer  minority  students  applying  to  medi- 

•  cal  school.  Is  that  a  fact?  .    ,    .  ^  uo„a 

Dr  Berry.  That  is  right.  That  18  the  information  we  have 

Mr  Stokes.  Would  you  attribute  it  directly  to  the  Bakke  case.' 

Dr '  Berry.  You  never  know  on  these  matters  and  there  has  been 
speculation.  It  is  much  like  asking  why  kids  do  not  read  and  write 
aVthey  used  to.  But  some  people  who  are  experts  believe  that  some 
students  were  discouraged  from  applying  because  they  did  not 
understand  what  the  decision  meant,  and  thought  there  were  no 
p-ograms  to  which  they  would  be  admitted,  so  they  simply  did  not 
apply.  This  can  be  a  factor.  We  do  not  know. 

TITLE  I  FUNDING 

Mr  Stokes.  In  your  testimony,  you  refer  to  the  Title  I  program.  / 

■  This  was  another  program  that  the  administration  asked  us  to  hold  / 
the  line  last  year,  and  our  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  recommended 

an  additional  $100  million  for  the  Title  I  program.  Have  you  been 

able  to  use  the  additional  funds? 
Dr.  Berry.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  .  ,  •  ..^ 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  did  not  see  any  reprogramming  or  rescission  re-  / 

^^Vh.'  Berry.  In  Title  I?  No,  you  will  not  see  such  requests  of  that 
^'Mr'"sToKES.  I  am  glad  that  the  wisdom  of  this  subcommittee 
^^Dr  ^Berry.  We  are  always  happy  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
.     gre^s  prevail.  progress  IN  READING 

Mr  Stokes  Yoii  mentioned  a. few  moments  ago  helping  children 
to  read.  One  of  my  concerns  is  that  today  children  who  are  tunc- 
tionally  illiterate  frequently  graduate  from  high  school.  1  think.. 

■  New  York  has  a  law  that  says  in  order  to  graduate  from  the  i<itn 
grade  a  person  must  read  at  the  8th  grade  level.  I  question  why 
one  must  keep  them  in  school  4  more  years  under  that  type  ot  law. 
Is  any  progress  being  made  with  respect  ot  graduating  people  trom 
the  I2th  grade  who  can  read?  ,    ,  . 

Dr  Berry.  We  are  making  some  progress  if  you  look  at  the 
overall  picture,  but  it  is  true,  as  the  information  that  you  cited 
explained,  that  there  are  still  large  numbers  of  youth  in  the  coun- 
try who  do  not  read  at  the  level  they  should  be  reading  when  they 
are  ready  for  high  school  graduation.  This  is  even  more  a^signiti- 
cant  problem  with  the  minority  groups.  . 

The  cities  are  still  more  depressing.  It  is  also  true  it  you  think 
about  the  Federal  programs,  Title  I,  for  example,  for  the  amount  ot 
funding  that  is  there  it  is  focused  on  the  first  three  or  four  grades 
but  there  are  no  monies  going  to  the  students  once  they  get 
beyond,  so  you  have  a  whole  area  after  those  few  grades  where  the  ^ 
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issue  is,  how  do  you  continue  the  progress  made  in  the  early 
programs,  and  do  you  lose  out  somewhere  along  the  way?  We  have 
been  looking  at  what  goes  on  in  junior  high  schools  but  the  short 
answer  to  the  question  is,  that  there  are  still  large  numbers  of  12th 
grade  students  who  cannot  read  anywhere  near  their  grade  level. 

Mr.  Stokes.  At  the  time  I  sponsored  that  amendment  to  put  $100 
million  into  the  Title  I  program— Mr.  Michel  and  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  dialogue  on  that  issue,  part  of  my  argument  was  the  fact 
that  there  is  >  large  concentration  of  youth  not  being  affected  by 
the  Title  I  program  in  grades  4  to  12  and  that  with  proper  funding 
those  youngsters  could  be  helped.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Berry.  If  there  were  full  funding'  of  it,  one  could.  The  fact 
that  it  goes  through  grades  three  and  fouf  is  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  fund  the  other  grades  and  it  is  thought  that  you 
get  the  maximum  amount  of  progress  if  you  start  at  the  beginning 
as  opposed  to  starting  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  have  one  additional  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  regard  to  the  competency  tests  being  given  tc  high  school 
graduates,  have  any  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  those  pro- 
grams been  performed? 

Dr.  Bkrry.  We  have  a  number  of  studies  going  on  in  NIE  that 
are  looking  at  the  minimum  competency  tests  as  they  are  given 
around  the  country  to  see  what  the  results  are  and  hoW  they  a^'e 
given.  We  are  giving  technical  assistance  to  people  around  the 
country  through  the  Office  of  Testing  and  Assessment  and  will 
through  the  new  program  in  NIBJ,  Others  may  wish  to  add  some- 
thing, Mr.  Stokes,  Competency  testing,  in  my  opinion,  has  arisen  as 
a  national  movement  because  of  concern  about  the  perceived  de- 
cline of  quality  in  education.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  sign  of  concern 
about  these  deficiencies  that  we  have  talked  about,  and  the  compe- 
tency testing  movement  signals  a  lack  of  public  confidence  in  edu- 
cation. That  is  really  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  movement  has  to  be  watched  very  carefully  to  make  sure 
the  kind  of  resources  are  made  available  to  children  so  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  before  they  are  given  the  tests,  that  the 
tests  are  fair,  that  the  public  school  system  discharges  it's  responsi- 
bility to  educate  them,  and  that  competency  testing  does  not 
become  the  mechanism  for  pushing  students  out  of  schools. 

Dr.  Graham,  do  you  want  to  add  anything? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  would  simply  add  that  we  are  underway  in  a 
process  now  to  describe  what  these  minimal  testing  programs  are 
m  the  30-some  States  that  have  them  so  other  States  mav  know 
and  so  that  the  tests  cannot  be  used  to  push  children  out  but  can 
be  used  as  a  way  to  help  children  learn,  which  is  really  why  you 
ought  to  test  in  the  first  place. 

On  this  question  of  what  competencies  we  are  testing,  to  pass  an 
examination  at  the  time  of  World  War  I  you  had  to  read  at  a  4th 
grade  level.  There  were  large  numbers  excluded  because  they  could 
not  read  at  that  level.  We  made  a  lot  of  progress  up  to  the  4th 
grade  level.  Now  the  difficulty  is  one  needs  to  be  able  to  read  much 
further  beyond  the  4th  grade  level,  and  it  turns  out  it  is  very 
difficult  to  deliver  that  kind  of  reading  comprehensive  skill  to  a 
whole  populaton.  Internationally  we  are  doing  pretty  well,  but  not 
doing  well  enough. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Early. 

Mr  Early  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  ...  * 

Kr  do  yoXow  what  part  of.this  request  is  reimbursement 
to  States  and  which  part  of  it  is  administrative  expenses? 

Dr  Bekry.  What  part  is  salaries  and  expenses.' 

Mr  Early  Yes,  how  much  is  salaries  and  expenses. 

Mr  PicKMAN.  $128  million  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Mr  BOYFR  I  think  the  Office  of  Education  figure  is  being  given 
to  vou  less  than  1  percent  of  the  budget  for  the  management  here 
at  the  Federa?  level  There  are  some  administrative  expenses  in 
categorierthat  arc  Suilt  into  certain  Programs  that  would  be  used 
at  the  State  level,  or  the  figure  given  as  the  Federal  cost. 

'Mr  Early.  Th^  amount  of  this  budget  that  stays  here  in  Wash- 
ington  is  $128  million.  .... 

Dr  Bfrry  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  budget,  yes,  sir. 
'    Mr  Early.  Lalt  year  we  had  a  level  of  $2,044,000  compared  o 
•    '     the  197!^  appropriation  of  $2.6  million.  Do  you  attribute  that  to 

^^^^x  BFRR^We  project  a  decline  in  eligibility,  which  means  there 
win  be  a  decline  in  the  numbers  of  students.  If  there  is  a  decline  in 
The  ndmber  of  students  who  are  eligible  the  costs  will  be  less.  That 

Mr  Early.  Are  you  defining  eligibility  as  to  what  inflation  has 

done  to  take  them  over  $25,000?  „^„„„t  Th^rp  U 

Dr  Bfrry  Right.  And  another  is  the  carryover  amount  1  here  is 
also  the  numbfr  of  studerits-you  mentioned  fraud  and  abuse^ 
There  have  been  some  students  who  through  the  computer  editing 
Dr(^ess  were  found  not  to  be  eligible.  So  we  think  the  number 
?erresen7s  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  take  care  of  students 
eligible,  but  there  will  be  a  decline  in  eligibility. 
Mr  Early.  What  is  the  carryover  figure? 

Mr  VoiGT  The  total  amount  we  expect  to  be  carried  over  from 
th^c'urre^  yel?  is  something  like  $560  million.  In  addition  to  that 
we  are  .speaking  of  $165  million  to  be  available  from  the  1J79 
budget.  Both  figures  would  then  be  appropriated       j^^"; .  ... 

NIr.  Early.  How  much  did  you  identify  as  fraud  during  this 

%'r*BERRY  The  numbers  we  have  indicate  that  about  500,000  of 
approximately  2.3  million  grant  applicants  were  rejected. 

Mr.  Early.  Can  you  give  it  to  me  in  dollars;' 

Mr  VoKiT.  Roughly,  from  the  earlier  estimate,  Mr.  Early,  we 
exoect  about  $560  million  to  be  available. 

Mr  Early  I  interpret  that  $560  million  as  $560  million  unobli- 
gated. 

Mr.  EAKLY.^M^^question  is,  how  much  have  you  identified  as 

M?  'voigt' You^'cannot.  We  do  not  have  data  at  the  moment  to 
indicate  what  is  fraud  and  what  is  student  confusion,  what  is 
ncirrect  applications.  It  is  ju«t  very  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of 
[hat  carryover  of  unused  funds  is  outright  fraud.  Much  of  it  may  be 
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mistakes  by  stiulents.  The  systems  ace  complex  so  that  tiiey  may 
not  understand  what  they  are  being  asked  for. 

Mr.  Early.  We  have  not  caught  up  in  the  4  years  I  have  been 
here.  We  cannot  keep  having  excuses. 

Dr.  BoYER.  May  I  add  to  this?  For  the  first  time  last  year  we 
screened  those  who  were  applying  tor  basic  grants.  Up  until  that 
time  there  was  no  effort  made  to  check  the  applications.  Whatever 
a  student  put  on  the  application  to  qualify  was  accepted  on  its  face, 
Ilvis  year  for  the  first  timt<,  an  effort  was  made  to  verify  the 
statements  of  eligibility  students  were  claiming.  Out  of  that  first 
net,  1.4  million,  about  4()  percent  of  all  the  applications,  was  reject- 
ed for  one  reason  or  another  by  the  computer,  and  that  may  have 
been  the  result  of  failure  to  fill  out  fully  the  form,  it  may  have 
been  based  on  an  ineligibility,  whatever.  The  one  thing  we  do 
know,  of  the  ones  rejected,  ;"()().()()()  did  not  resubmit,  which  means 
lor  whatever  reason  they  did  not  come  back  with  the  corrected 
torm. 

n I;'^"''^'  vou  attempting  to  make  any  recovery? 
■  Dr.  liOYEU.  Those  were  just  those  applying.  In  other  words,  for 
the  hr^'t  tmie  we  were  saying  we  are  going  to  double  check  to  see  if 
they  are  eligible.  What  caused  us  to  be  suspicious,  we  found  a 
number  of  students  that  were  applying  four  and  five  times,  in  our 
judgmeryi,  lojiking  for  the  magic  combination,  so  we  have  required 
thr-t  they -validate  with  IRS.  The  relevancy  of  this  is  we  think  the 
dollars  will  go  farther  and  fewer  will  apply,  but  still  we  are  saying 
we  are  going  to  .serve  all  the  oligibles.  In  other  words,  we  can  serve 
everyone  who  is  eligible  with  less  monev.  You  /dd  to  that  the 
recovery  of  those  who  had  tried  in  the  past  to  getf  money  and  had 
done  it  without  verification,  and  maybe  a  reducti(V«Jn  the  enroll- 
ments plus  the  carryover  will  provide  full  entitlement  for  all  stu- 
dents, as  the  law  r-equires.  with  less  money. 

Mr.  Eaiu.v.  I  see  .some  conflict  with  the  number  when  vou  sug- 
gest million  is  unobligated  and  .SHi.")  million  is  from  the  1H7!) 
apFH-opriation.  Then  you  suggest  40  percent  of  the  applicants  ai-e 
ineugible. 

Dr.  Hkrhv.  Tha-t  was  the  first  catch.  Then  thev  reapplied  once  we 
.  ^^'"f  '^^'^^''J^,  ''Jey-       are  rejecting,  this  is  not  adequately 

verified.  Then  we  had  a  number  of  those  that  did  fill  out  the  form 
coi  rectly  and  becami-  eligible. 

Mr  Kaki.y.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  the  40  percent  reap- 
plied.'' .  ' 

Di.  Hkkky.  Yes.  .sir.  All  but  oOO.OOO  did  reapply  and  became 
eligible. 

Ml'.  Kari.y.  Foi-ty  percent  represented  what  number"' 
Dr.  liKKKY.  1.1  million. 

.Mr.  VoKir.  Yes.  out  of  a  total  of:{.(i  million  applications. 

nr.  KoYKR.  The  first  year  we  threw  in  the  validation  requirement 
I  I  million  were  sent  back  sayitig.  Your  application  is  unaccepta- 
ble But  ..OO.OOf)  of  those  did  resubmit,  cleared  up  the  application 
and  became  eligible,  hut  we  .still  caught  a  large  number  oOO  000 
out  0  that  figure,  that  did  not  submit.  We  assumed  they  were  not 
eligible. 

Mr  Early.  On  the  BOKO  program  the  administratifesis  request- 
ing a  waiver  on  the  requirement  that  the  funding  be  at  .i'iTO 
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million  of  thcMiOl'Xi  program.  What  is  the  status  of  the  reqj^est? 
The  NDSL  program  I  also  understand  has  problems.  ^  r 

Dr.  Berr? .  It  was  supposed  to  be  appropriations^  language  as  I 
understand  it.  a  :waiverr  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  has  been 
sent  up lere  or  not.  Whether  it  has  in  fact  been  sent  I  do  not 

know  L 

Mr."  FORBUSH.  The  appropriation  language  '^o'-'^. '^o"^.^'" 
orooriate  request  for  point-of-order  language  required  for  the  \m 
aZX^J^ou  Hill.  We  are  also  working  on  a  bill  that  would  do  the 
famrthing  in  the  authorizing  statute  ipelf  that  should  have  been 
up  here  last  week  but  it  was  not  quite  cleared  by  OMb. 

Mr.  Early.  Doctor,  that  work-study  program  //'"derstand  re- 
ceived excellent  evaluations.  That  is  level  funaed  for  1980  despite 
the  fact  it  provides  jobs.  i  .u  *      fo,.t  it  ic 

Dr  Bkrry.  We  agrefe  it  is  a  fine  program  and  that  in  tact  it  is 
consistent  with  our  philx^sophy  that  students  ought  to  be  encourged 
to  work  to  pay  part  of \the  cost  of  their  education  and  the  jobs 
should  be  generated  forHhem.  It  is  purely  a  budget  decision  to 
come  UP  with  the  level  funding.  i-    i-  , 

Mr  Early.  Wouldn  t  w^  be  better  off  increasing  the  funding 

there  and  cutting  funding  i^^  some  of  the  ""P^^^^f/.T /^i^^^^^ 
Dr.  Bkrry.  I  am  not  sure  which  programs  I  would  identity  as 

being  nonproductive.  ,  .   r  *u 

Mr.  Early.  I  think  there  would  be  a  . lot  of  them. 

Mr  VoiGT  From  1978  to  1979  the  funding  lor  that  program 
increased  by  $115  million,  so  that  institutions  are  now  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  get  jobs  for  a  very  large  number  of  stijdents.  I 
think  we  have  to  look  at  whether  they  can  do  that  and  effectively 
spend  that  money  and  be  as  comfortable  as  they  can,  before  we 
suggest  added  increases  in  work-study  in  future  years. 

Mr  Early,  I  thought  the  report  was  that  it  was  working  very 
effectively  and  was  achieving  the  goals  and  also  that  they  had 

potential  to  expand  it.  j  i  j  41 1.-  .„iiiinn 

Mr  VoiGT  They  did.  But  the  impact  of  the  added  $11;)  million 
really  does  not  hit  until  the  coming  academic  year,  so  we  are  just 
not  at  this  point  that  comfortable  that. they  are  going  to  be  effec- 
tively able  to  spend  all  that  money  to  include  this  budget  in  the 

Dr  Bfrry  There  are  some  institutions— I  have  had  discussions 
with  some  presidents  that  have  had  trouble  generating  the  number 
of  jobs  that  would  be  appropriate  for  the  students  on  campuses  m 
terms  of  identifying  which  categories  of  jobs  and  generating  num- 
ber.s  of  jobs.  It  is  a  minor  aspect  of  the  whole  picture.  On  the 
whole,  the  program,  as  you  point  out,  is  working  very  succcesstuUy. 
There  is  this  factor  also. 

FUNDINC;  DKvSEtmi'XJATION 

Mr,  Early,  You  said  in  desegregation  that  we  were  moving  more 
towards  voluntary  efforts?  n.,^^ 

Dr  Berry  Yes,  and  flexible  approaches  to  desegregation.  I  here 
is  a  substantial  loosening  in  the  new  language  of  the  New  School 
Assistance  Act.  What  I  meant  was  increasing  the  funding,  and  we 
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are  able  to  provult  funding  Ibr  institutions  that  have  vohmtary 
plans  as  well  as  court-ordered  plans  to  desegregate. 

TEACHER  STRIKE,  IN  DISTKKT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Early.  Would  you  comment  on  Mr.  Michel's  question  about 
the  striKe  going  on  in  the  District? 
Dr.  BkrhV.  I  deplore  it. 

Mr.  Early.  Has  there  been  any  Federal  funding  cut  off? 

Dr,  Bkrky.  Absolutely  not.  All  it  would  do  would  make  matters 
wor.se  instead  of  better.  The  hope  is  strikes  here  and  elsewhere  will 
be  settled  and  the  kids  c;*  go  back  to  school  and  receive  the 
services  they  should. 

Mr.  Early.  As  deplorable  as  ii  would  be,  wouldn't  we  be  better 
off  as  far  as  long-range  planning  to  cut  off  all  Federal  aid.  It  would 
make  the  situation  worse  but  it  might  prevent  the  situation  from 
continually  recurring,  which  is  what  is  happening. 

Dr.  Bkrhy.  We  have  the  pjea^ure,  I  suppose,  of  not  being  directly 
responsible  for  the  schools. 

Mr.  Early.  We  cut  off  aid  in  Massachusetts  in  desegregation.  We 
thought  that  was  right  if  they  were  not  complying  with  the  law.  If 
they  are  not  complying  with  the  law  here,  we  are  not  penalv^ing 
them  in  any  way.  We  spent  money  for  long-range  planning.  We  are 
constantly  increasing  it,  and  yet  you  make  a  comment  that  chil- 
dren do  not  read  and  write  any  better.  We  must  be  doing  some- 
thing wrong. 

Dr.  Berry.  I  agree. 

Mr  Natchkr.  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MicHKL.  I  have  a  little  bit  .different  theory  about  why  you 
may  not  be  asking  for  an  increase  in  work-study,  -because  you  are 
going  to  have  a  carryover  and  we  make  it  so  easy  for  everybody  to 
get  an  education  with  a  basic  grant  arid  everybody  wants  to  study 
apd  nobody  wants  to  work.  I  would  wager  every  member  of  this 
subcommittee  worked  at  Jhe  time  he  went  to  college.  I  wor'  d  a 
full  work  week  while  takilig  a  full  load  of  coui'ses.  It  did  not  j  me 
any  harm.  I  just  have  a  theory  about  why  we  are  not  havMig  so 
many  taking  advantage  of|a  work-study  program  these  days,  and  it 
is  because  we  made  it  too  easy  just  to  go  without  working. 

Dr.  Berry.  Mr.  Michel,  I  just  notice  that  we  share  at  least  one 
thing  in  common.  I  also  worked  40  to  fiO  hours  a  week  while  taking 
a  full  load  throughout  my  whole  undergraduate  and  graduate  and 
law  school  career.  So  we  share  at  least  that  in  common. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  could  have  assumed  that  from  the  way  you 
h<andle  yourself.  There  is  something  about  making  that  little  extra 
effort;  you  just  appreciate  all  the  more  what  you  have  . 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Dr.  Berry,  we  understand  that  34  States  have 
begun  programs  requiring  competency  testing  in  basic  academic 
skills.  Why  is  there  so  much  interest  in  this  matter  of  testing  in 
recent  years? 

Dr.  Bkrrv.  We  believe  ihat  lhe  interest  in  testing  is  generated 
because  of  a  valid  public  concern  about  the  decline  in  student 
achievenient  and  the  quality  of  education,  a  valid  public  concern 
with  falling  test  scores  "nd  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
various  States  to  have  some  kind  of  accountability  measures.  Also 
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there  is  a  desire  of  employers  to  know  that  students  who  graduate 
know  how  to  read  and  write  and  count  at  an  adequate  level.  The 
interest  then  is  a  reflection  of  these  concerns,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Natcher.  There  appears  to  be  growmg  resistance  among 
taxpayers  in  supporting  certain  increased  costs  in  education,  as  you 
an/ 1  know.  What  role  does  the  Federal  Government  have  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  school  finance,  generally  speaking?  What  would 
you  say.  Dr.  Berry?  . 

Dr.  Berry.  It  is  not  a  Federal  Government  responsibility  to  pay  a 
large  share  of  the  basic  costs  of  education  in  the  country.  It  stiU 
.  should  be  done  by  State  and  local  people  and  we  should  continue  to 
focus  on  targeted  areas  that  are  part  of  the  Federal  role  and 
mission.  Under  the  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress we  do  have  a  responsibility  for  providing  advice,  technical 
assistance,  research  and  studies  on  appropriate  ways  of  seeing  that 
equal  financing  is  provided  for  services  in  these  districts.  We  have 
-  Tschool  finance  project  underway  in  HEW,  authorized  in  the 
amendments  of  1978,  to  find  better  ways  to  five  information  about 
financing  education  in  the  States  and  local  governments. 

We  v/ill  help  and  assist  them.  We  will  not  take  on  the  burden  o! 
paying  for  State  and  local  costs.  .     ,       .  .  j 

Mr  Natcher.  Dr.  Berry,  enrollment  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  is  projected  to  decline  from  49  million  in  1976  to  45 
•million  in  1986.  What  problems  for  local  schools  will  occur  it  these 
projections  are  accurate?  ,    .  u  * 

Dr  Berry.  The  projections  are  more  than  likely  to  be  accurate 
because  we  cannot  do  anything  about  decreasing  births.  Fewer 
people  will  be  ai  the  scliool  age.  They  would  have  had  to  have  been 
born  before  now  or  in  the  Tocess  of  being  born.  Some  schools  are 
already  experiencing  th'?se  difficulties.  They  have  to  face  choices 
about  closing  schools  that  are  no  long'^r  needed,  shifting  pupils 
around,  and  finding  new  uses  for  school  buildings  in  the  communi- 
ty In  some  places  tliey  have  talked  about  turning  schools  into  one- 
step  shopping  oenttr?  They  will  h&ve  to  learn  how  to  manage 
decline.  I  might  point  out  that  projections  indicate  there  will  be  an 
unevenness  across  the  country  as  to  when  these  declines  will  take 
place.  In  the  Sun  Belt  there  will  continue  to  be  lar"e  numbers  ol 
students  ir.  elementary  schools  over  the  10-year  period,  so  they 
won't  bo  racing  the  same  problem,  but  there  are  other  parts  ot  the 
country  where  they  will  face  it.  There  they  will  have  to  make  some 
(  difficult  choices  in  converting  schools  to  other  uses  to  serve  the 
community.  .„  , 

Dr  Ellis.  There  is  a  saying  every  time  is  a  good  time  it  we  out 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  One  of  the  good  features  is  that  we  can 
concentrate  on  quality  and  improving  the  level  of  education  for 
each  student.  It  gives  a  breathing  space.  We  have  gone  through 
such  an  era  of  expansion  that  ve  now  have  an  apportumty  to 
concentrate  on  quality,  so  there  is  some  benefit.  I  would  also  add 
we  in  the  Office  of  Educatior  are  giving  carefnl  attention  to  this 
issue  In  fact,  this  afternoon  we  will  have  a  meeting  with  the  major 
organizations  such  as  the  I*TA,  the  School  Administrators  Associ- 
ation, NEA,  AFT,  the  large  educational  associations.  This  topic  ot 
declining  enrollment  is  a  central  part  of  our  agenda. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Ellis. 
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What  do  you  s(u»  as  the  major  challent{e  now  facing  institutions 
of  higher  education? 

Dr.  FiF.iUiY.  The  major  challenge  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, as  soon  as  they  figure  out  what  to  do  about  Title  IX  and 
football,  the  major  educational  challenge  is  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
about  managing  decline,  as  my  good  friend  Di\  Kenneth  Holding  at 
the  University  of  Colorfido  likes  to  put  it.  The  same  demographic 
factors  you  mentioned  previously  indicate  there  will  be  declining 
enrollments  in  higher  education.  They  are  learning  they  will  have 
to  start  serving  nontraditional  populations—there  are  more  and 
more  adult  learners  requesting  to  be  served.  This  w-ill  require 
faculties  willing  to  teach  in  the  evening  and  not  just  in  the  morn- 
ing and  aftei'noon. 

There  is  a  service  needed  by  the  vSociety».and  they  must  leain  to 
convert  so  they  can  provide  this  service.  Some  of  them  may  get 
smaller  because  of  declining  enrollments,  and  others  may  close 
because  they  are  seen  to  be  no  longer  needed  by  society.  But  in 
overall  terms  they  must  leaiii  how  to  manage  decline.  The  major 
overall  problem  is  we  must  find  a  way  to  enhance  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  universities  in  this  country,  especially  the  research 
universities  that  create  new  knowledge  that  will  be  taught  in  years 
to  come. 

Mv.  NATruKk.  In  UXiS  tuition  charges  at  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  averaged  $28;}.  Ten  years  later,  in  19TS,  tuition  was 
$r)Tr).  In  tuition  at  private  instituti^jns,  a\eragod  $1,;U)(),  and 

in  1!)78  rose  to  over  $2,700.  Dr.  Uerry,  have  these  increased  costs 
had  any  effect  on  student  access  to  higher  education,  or  have  rnost 
families  tried  to  absorb  these  increases? 

Dr.  Bkrrv.  We  have,  as  a  matter  of  Federal  policy  in  the  student 
aid  programs,  increased  the  amount  of  support  that  has  been  made 
available  to  students  over  those  years  while  costs  wei  e  escalating. 
Most  recently,  with  the  Middle  Income  Assistance  Act,  we  now 
provide,  as  you  know,  subsidized  loans  without  regard  to  income  to 
try  to  absorb  some  of  that  cost.  Parents  have  had  their  choice  of 
institutions  for  their  sons  and  daughters  affected  by  the  costs  of 
the  institutions,  and  consequently  there  have  had  to  be  some  ad- 
justments. It  is  also  true  that  the  higher  costs  of  higher  education 
have  not  increased  any  more  rapidly  than  incomes. 

I  know  this  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  there  are  some  data 
that  s|»ems  to  show  that  while  the  cost  of  education  has  gone  up. 
salaritij  have  gtnie  up.  Indeed,  we  know  that  the  cost  oi  everything 
else  hii^  gone  up  too.  But  we  have  student  aid  programs  that  have 
ab.sorbed  much  of  the  costs  of  these  increases,  Mr.  (Chairman. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Last  year  HEW  advised  our  committee  that  voca- 
tiuFial  education  was  one  of  the  Department's  *'least  effective"  pro- 
j  grams.  The         budget  proposes  $H74  million,  the  same  as  appro- 
i  printed  for  107!)  for  vocational  education.  Why  not  cutback  in  this 
'  program  according  to  the  advice  we  have  had  from  HEW  that  it  is 
one  of  the  least  effective  programs? 

Dr.  Bkrry.  Mr.  (Chairman.  Secretary  Califano  and  I  believe  that 
vocational  education  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  society.  It  is 
a  very  popular  program,  as  you  know.  It  has  expanded  opportuni- 
ties for  students.  More  than  one  third  of  the  students  in  this 
country  in  high  school  Uxko  some  vocational  courses.  It  should  be 
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attractive  and  it  is.  When  w(j  said  it  was  the  least  el  e^'^^e  Pro- 
gram, we  meant  that  is  is  not  targeted  to  the  areas  of  the  highes 
unemployment.  We  are  very  concerned  about  youth  unemployment 
"n  thUs  country  and  especially  pockets  of  youth,  unemployment  m 
certain  cities  in  thi«  country.  Vocational  education  programs  have 
not  seemed  to  have  been  targeted  on  th  s  population  f  oup  and 
have  not  helped  with  the  problem  in  the  past  nor  at  present. 

That  is  what  we  meant  when  we  said  it  was  one  of  the  least 
effective  programs.  We  have  level-funded  it  because  it  is  populai-.  It 
does  serve  large  numbers  of  students  and  it  has  been  overmatched 
by  States  and  localities  by  about  8  to  1. 

Dr.  Elus.  May  I  add? 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Go  ahead,  Dr.  Ellis.  »  R^.-rt, 

Dr  Kli.is.  I  believe  we  have  clarified  our  statement,  Dr  Beiry 
mentioned.  I  would  like  to  say  on  a  personal  basis  that  1  have 
contacted  superintendents  of  schools  in  a  number  of  vocational 
schools  and  I  can  attest  some  of  the  most  effective  education  in 
America  is  appearing  in  vocational  schools.  In  fs^ct,  I  have  walked 
•down  the  streets  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  have^een  stopped  by  a 
parent  on  the  street,  and  with  tears  in  their  .eyes  they  have  said: 
^Thank  you  for  saving  my  son  or  daughter,  y  i 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  a  niixed  picture,  but  overall  I 
think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  have  a  blank  condemnation 
of  vocational  education  because  in  many  /areas  it  is  the  most  ettec- 
tive  education  we  have  in  America.  We^do  have,  as  Dr.  Berry  said, 
education  better  targeted  on  the  handicapped,  minorities,  women, 
and  in  other  areas,  but  overall  it  is  an  effective  program. 

Ms  Beebk.  For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit, 
if  I  might,  some  of  our  evaluation  study  information  which  indi- 
cates that  the  vocational  education  program  has  been  ettective  m 
increasing  the  numbers  of  programs  available  <or  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  handicapped.  Those  are  areas  where  the  States  had 
not  put  large  dollars  and  the  Federal  funds  have  been  very  effec- 
tive in  initiating,  expanding  and  improving  those  programs  tor 
special  target  populations. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  submit  that. 
[The  information  follows:) 
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Study  of  Vocational  Programs  for  Dlttadvantagrd  Students* 

A  recent  study  assessed  programs  for  the  d  Inadvantaf.cd  under  the  State  act-asidt 
grant  program  and  Part  A,  Section  102(b)  provldlnR  100  percent  funding  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.    The  jtudy  Involved  23  States, 
77  coDWunltleu  Including  5^  lornl  education  ap.enclen  ind  22  conunuiilty  colU«Rt» 
districts.  Eighty-tour  projects  were  vlalted,  Including  62  aecondory  and  22  post- 
Secondary* 

Findings  Indicate  that  State  and  local  admlnlnt ratorn  have  difficulty  In  Inter- 
preting; the  congressional  definition  of  "dlftadvantnr.cd"  bccauoe;     (1)  thev  see 
an  apparent  conflict  between  the  Identification  of  students  on  an  Individual 
basU  and  the  deslgnaclon  of  target  areas  or  groups;  (2)  thvy  clti:  the  cxlutence 
of  allegedly  conflicting  definitions  of  "d  laadvantaRi-d"  contained  in  laws  othor 
than  the  Vocational  ,*Aendinents  of  1968;  and  (1^  lo»:al  administrators  indlcto 
they  are  unwilling.  t»  "labul"  student:;  arr  d Iti.idvantaj'fd .    The  most  common  criteria 
used  to  Identify  dlf »idvanta>}ed  Htudents  was  ai'ademlc,  that  la,  students  who.  are 
ont  or  more  grade  Itfvela  behind  their  peeru. 

The  vast  majority  ot  the  Federal  funds  were  used  to  h<ru  staff  who  work  directly 
with  studetns.     Only  a  small  portion  of  funds  were  used  to  hire  adnlnlstr.itlve 
personnel  .md  the  result  appeared  to  be  that  the  program  suffers  from  lack  of 
planning  and  monitoring  at  all  levels. 

The  States  generally  had  only  one  peraon  suporvlains?  these  programs  and  ^trle 
tloe  was  available  for  planning,  monitoring  or  evaluating  programts.     In  Statea 
where  education  agencies  wore  subdivided  Into  regions,  program  nonltorlnr,  and 
evaluation  appean^d  to  be  more  complete  and  prov.ram  officers  wore  familiar  with 
the  programs.     Sixteen  of  the  23  States,  70  percent,  required  local  educr.cion 
Jurisdictions  or  schools  to  submit  proposals  to  the  State,  according  to  esta- 
blished guidelines,  and  funded  projects*  on  the  basis  af  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
posals and  the  ability  of  the  sponsors  to  carry  out  the  projects.     The  other 
States  funded  on  a  block  grant  formula  basis  to  a  local  education  Jurisdiction. 

The  major  conotr.ilnts  In  developing  programs  mentioned  by  respondents  at  all 
levels  were;     lack  of  funds,  lack  of  f.icilit.  s,  u.iwi 1 1  injsness  of  some  Instruc- 
tional personnel  to  aocept  dlsadvantaRod  Htudi-nts  into  thoir  classes,  the  negative 
image  of  vocational  education  and  ambiguity  of  the  term  "disadvantaged  student," 

About       percent  of  the  enrollment  In  high  school  proJectH  was  minority; 
characteristics  info nuat Ion  by  race  and  ethnic  background  was  not  availahlo  for 
51  percent  of  the  post  secondary  enrollment.    Of  the  known  postsecondary-U'Vel 
enrollment,  23  percent  were  minority  and  2  7  porrent  whito-     Women  comprised  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  total  lilgh  schtuil  fnrollcient  than  men;  the 
opposite  WIS  trim  .it  the  post «;ucon4ary  level,     flowi'ver,  characteristics  bv  sex 
were  unavailable  for  34  percent  of  the  postsecondary  enrol ImenL. 

*Annu.Tl  ]:•..»  I'l.itl.in^  Report  rn  ^'r^^Kr'"^^.  ^dnf  n  f  st  i-red  ^  the  H- ^  ^^f/ if"'  of 
EdilCaU  >'U..riyuUi  _/  .  i'  M  ■ ,  .a  t  .hJ  hv  the"  oV  t  1 W  of '  fIuitii  1  ii*/.    Bu  J^-.e  t  i  ti and 

EvaluaMon.  Otfice  of  Kdneat  l<m .  Department  ot  He.iUh,  Edu^itlon,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  0,C,   (pp.  <il  1-413).  \ 
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The  fact  that  half  of  the  project  directors  interviewed  did  not  believe  that 
the  students  enrolled  In  their  classes  were  disadvantaged  rfiines  serious 
questions.    At  the  school  level,  little  criteria  existed  for  identifying  dis- 
advantaged students  and  a  corresponding  lack  of  aHe,uato  assessment  procedures 
for  determining  the  conditions  which  cause  school  failure. 

Nearly  half  of  the  secondary  enrollment  (47  percent)  were  in  world-of-work 
projects;  47  percent  of  the  postsecondary-level  students  were  enrolled  in  remedial 
prograns.    The  latter'were  often  enrolled  in  skills  training  programs  not  funded 
out  of  Part  B  set-aside  or  Section  102(b)  funds.    In  such  cases,  disadvantaged 
.funds  were  being  used  to  sup,jort  students  enrolled  in  regular  programs. 

Almost  half  of  the  high  school  students  were  enrolled  in  work  experience  programs, 
indicating  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  place  disadvantaged  students  In  work 
•ituatlons.    However,  the  vast  majority  of  students  enrolled  In  work  experience 
prograas  (86  percent)  were  not  receiving  skills  training  in  school. 

According  to  the  442  work  experience  students  interviewed,  the  tasks  they  were 
parforoing  oo-the-job  were  In  luw-skiU,  low-pay,  and  high-turnover,  occupations . 
For  exaaple,  78  percent  of  the  tasks  listed  In  the  fcod  service  category  were 
waitress,  food  handlers,  busboys  and  diswashers;  U  percent  of  the  tasks  listed 
under  car  maintenance  were  service  station  attendant,  wash  cars,  and  park  cars; 
80  percent  of  the  jobs  listed  under  child  and  hospital  care  were  to  take  care 
of  patients  (give  baths  and  so  on)  and  child  care  or  babysitting. 

There  are  positive  outcomes  for  the  programs.    Program  costs  at  $395  per  enrollee 
(Federal  Costs)  and  $401  per  enrollee  (combined  Federal,  State  and  local)  were 
low.    The  average  completion  rate  (83  percent)  was  high.    The  student  participant 
ratings  of  the  programs  were  overvJiclmlngly  favcrable  and  the  employer  ratings  of 
the  progracs  and  their  student  employees  were  also  favorable.  Administrators 
generally  attribute  the  favorable  rating  of  students  to  the  fact  that  enrolleea 
do  receive  attention  they  have  not  received  elsewhere. 
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An  Asac&isnicnt  of  Vocational  Education  Prggroma  lov  Handicapped  Students* 

The  study  reviewed  the  oporatlor  and  administration  of  the  Kirt  B  set-awldo  tor 
handicapped  students  In  25  States,  selected  randonly  with  a  probability  propor-  ' 
tlonatc  to  total  enrollments  in  the  50  States*    A  total  of  92  projects  were  visited 
fnr  the  project  lovcl  atjsessraent,     A  total  nf  1,000  student  and  parent  interviews 
was  otinductod  In  flvr  of  the  sample  St.it ch,  681  with  students  currently  enrolled 
and  320  with  studcntj;  who  h.id  crimpIotfc»d  projects,    A  snmplc  of  pariw'rlpatlnR  and 
nonpart lolpac InR  cmployerH  were  Interviewed, 

Klndlnps  Indicate  that  Part  B  set-aslden  have  resulted  In  projocta  which  would 
have  never  occdrred  had  there  been  no  such  legislation,    About  03  percent  of  the 
funds  were  usuA  co  provide  dirert  services  to  ntudonts.    Cost  and  outcome  data 
v^-ro  srriously  dof  Iclent  at  both  the  Stntre  .md  local  levels,    Howt-viT,  accordlnj; 
to  what  .dit.i  was  avallablo.  Including  results  of  tlic  ntudent,  parent  and  employer 
Intcrvti'Ws,  thi'  pro^r.ini  appeared  to  he  working  well,     Cost^i  per  student  and 
••oroji  Ift  L-r  wi'Tv  not  cxce.sslvc  and  placement  rat  en  ranged  from  48  to  60  percent  for 
lonpleters,     i\bt)ut    H  perient  reenroUpd  In  school,  and  only  about  15  percent  of 
the  cotnpletera  were  unemplnyed ,  .  • 

Tliere  Is  little  lonr.-term  plnnnlnr.  nt  the  State  nr  local  level.    Planning  wns 
llmlttMl  tt>  nwlfw  cf  projei't  propn'ialq  and  doc  is  Ions  as  to  which  proposals  would 
hi-  rmuli'ti,  m»ner,illy  nn  thn  basis  nf  the  sUen  of  school  districts  and  other 
liirmul.iK.     ^.^l■tf)r^  which  mitlRtited  .ipilnst  planning  at  the  Stnte  levul  were  the 
Imli'peii'ien.  e  of  ihv  loral  education  .iKenc  lfS  .ind  the  fart  that  only  one  person 
w:»M  .iHsl,{!u»(t        rhi'  State  K-vel  to  administer  the  set  "aside  prop,ram» 

At  the  {M.-jiMf  li  v'el,  vcic.ii  lon.il  and  spoelnl  education  staff  worked  «  losely 
tv>»;i»r li«T  ro  jirt.vldi*  training  and  servings  t<^  students.    Those  voj-nrinnal  atafl 
wliii  wt^rkoii  with  hmdlrapppd  sttiJunts  genornlly  h.nl  no  spiM  lal  backer nund  fer 
wiirkJn>;  wltl;  hind  h  .ipp»'d  Mtnd»*nts  and  df^^ired  such  tra'nlnp,,    Vvw  examples  of 
fn^Hv  IdnU  l7:»'d  hint  r»u' L  h>n  wi-ri*  tound,  ..-X' i*pi   to  the  extt-nt  that  "hands  on" 
v.- .jt  Inn.il  t  r.i  In  I  nK  w.is  pr  u  tii  i^l.     Alth'>ti«ii  most  loral  admin  1st  ratorn  indicated 
ihit  It  w.js  Ow  school  district  poltiv  t.)  IntcRfate  the  handicapped  with  rcRular 
studentH.  about   70  piT'  enr  uT  tdi-  sLndcnts  t-nrollcd  wen-  In  "spcliil"  claKse-:* 
A  •■t)nstralnt         'malnstriMinltif*"  rhf  lack  of  t-Kpcr Jimui*  (n  di.Mllnp  with  these 
p- i'ilar  liui  i   t;)p»'art;d  tt^  h.*  ri  probliiin.     Srhooi  administrators  were  often  not  sure 
h"v  t<i  main-:*,  riv.m  studuntH  .i»ul  r.r.iin  scp.ir.ut-  flics  for  nu.lliurs-  anil  rfp^^^^infj 
sv-.cms.     >r.iU"t  In  Rt'>;lon  V  .jppciri'd  to  he  furtluT  vilf'fU'  In  Intenr.uinw  classes. 

'Hi.-  e!  n^o-.t  <^U'-n  ni-:it  l.-nisl  -  oir.t  r.i  i  n ; lfnltlri>;  thi*  expansion  of  vocjt  iDna  1 

•■d-i   irlt'i.  pr  •>;rin':  f.n*  Mn-  li.itiiU.  appi-'i  w  i*-*  tlic  relu.  tancc  of  ti'ai'her*?  in  rcp.nlar 
•  to  .1.  I  i  pi    chi-  lian-U  .ipm-d,   .^r  the  in-ihllltv  of  tonchers  to  instruct 

u.niil  l«  .ippi'd   if  'iJt'iu  *5 . 

rw(»-thir'ls  -u  f  hi' ■  r  r.i  JiiinK  ;ir  )vi«h-{!  undi-r  lUo  Sft-asldc  pr'))>ranrt  was  nnnsklHs 
'f-ilnlu;'.,  thaf.  ttilniuK     '•l   Int-'ndod  ?     pfi'p.iro  *itnii-*nf';  t'l  -ompi-tc  In  tlie 

i>')L-n  lah.ir  n.irki-t    In   inv  >;tvcn  sVl  H  ,  -  r^iM  -^r  trade 

*  \nitua_l   V.\'.\  1  ua  r  J .  .n  Kr^v  r  t  '-n  J' t  >2jr  arij;.  .\.\n  In  I  s  t  }\tj-i[  jij'.  _t  jic    '  ^l}.  /!f.CL'J '.  Ji^ 
Ml    it  i  n  Ki-.-al  Y/- ir  1 /  / .  pri-p  irc-l  hv  »       Of  f  | .       {   P!.tnnin>»,   \i'vU\rt  i  m\.  and 
!  .  tMif  {■■D,    'ili-f  .'t   Klu-.iMui,  !J.-;Mrfn««nt  "*   !i-ilrh.   hin-  a' li-n ,   an-1  Wf  1 1  ari- . 
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IHlf  of  tho  stu<k.nts  enrolled  In  this  type  of  tralnlnp  were  In  prevocpt  lonnl 
r.  nine      Ot£.  were  enrolled  in  diagnostic  centers,  mobility  trn  n  np„  non- 
^i,?in,ome  econonucs.   Industrial  arts,  tutoring  and  sbeUered  works  op  ^ 
IrUr.^.     About  12  percent  wore  "alnab  cs.        ^  '^^n  "  o       r,  "™Snl     for  men. 

r2;  ;;"o:c:;paui::!'^rfrrin  s  "^i:^  ^--^-'vrT::^^^^. 

confined  «m inly  to  home  economics  (much  of  which  wao  not  ealnful).  and  health 
occupations! 

In  half  of  the  project,  included  In  thJ  project  »f  P;'=;,;;:^;;-^ntaUonrwire'" 
were  referred  Into  work  experience  programs.    Most  of  the  work  f '^'""^ J''" 
unlklUed  work  acUvltles  knd  were  intended  mnlnly  to  provide  students  with 
"work  expiT lenrc." 

On'ly  a  few  proiocts  conducted  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  handicapped  students  referred  to  the  program.  v 

The  oaso  studv  interviews  Indlcahed  that  both  students  and  parents  '.''i;^--^;;'; 
extremely  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  projects  In  which  they  or  their  thlldrtn 
were  enrolled.  ^ 

their  JorklnK  environments  If  they  were  to  hire  the  handicapped. 
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D\\  liKUKV  ir  I  may  add™ 

Mr.  Natchkh.  (lo  ahead,  Ur.  Berry. 

Dr.  Bkrry.  We  hope  that  these  new  sot-a-sides  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  thf>  handicapped  will  leverage  more  funds  into  that  area. 
I  have  heard  Sjisturbing  rumors  that  some  of  the  States  may  not 
use  the  money ^^n  those  set-a-sides  because  it  requires  matching  by 

•  the  States.  But,  we  are  still  hopeful  that  the  Federal  money  will 
leverage  more  rnohey  into  the  targeted  areas. 

Mr.  Natcmifr.  vVould  you  recopimend  a  merger  of  vocational 
—  education  with  the  CETA  program?'  '  • 

Dr.  Bkrky.  I  would  not  recommend  that  as  a  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration, Mr.  Chairman.  They  have,  very  different  purposes.  CETA, 
as  you  know,  goes  directly  to  the  cities  and  vocational  educational 
programs  go  to  the  States.  I  would  point  out,  though,  that  the 
l)epartment  of  Labor  and  HEW  have  established  an  interagency 
agreement  and  have  a  joint  memorandum  of  understanding  which 
provides  lor  coordination  of  the  CETA  programs  and  vocational 
education  at  present. 

We  are  hopeful  that  that  coordination  will  work  and  v/e  will  not 
be' faced  with  the  issue  of  consolidation  of  the  two  programs.  1 
would  not  recommend  their  consolidation. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr,  SroKKS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  I  have  just  one  or  two  questions  and  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  the  vocational  education  testimony  we  have  just  re- 
cejved.  Dr.  Berry,  in  making  the  evaluation  that  vocational  educa- 
•  tion  programs  are  the  least  effective  programs,  are  you  basing  that 
\  '  upon  Departmental  evaluations  made  of  these  programs  around 

the  country? 

Dr.  Bkrry.  The  evaluation,  as  Ms.  Beebe  and  Dr.  Ellis  pointed 
out,  would  indicate  that  the  program,  on  areas  in  States  where  it 
has  been  targeted  tVaditionally,  it  has  worked  for  those  students. 
The  final  word,  I  hope  will  be  said  when  we  get  the  results  of  the 
NIE  evaluation  which  the  Congress  authorized.  They  are  doing  a 
big  study  of  vocational  education  which  will  be  finished  in  19SL  It 
will  give  us  the  final  word.  The  evaluations  we  have  available  now 
indicate  it  does  work  for  the  students  who  are  served  by  it.  Our 

•  concern  is  that  from  what  we  could  see;  it  is  not  effectively  serving 
those  large  numbers  of  youths  who  are  unemployed  and  walking 
the  streets.  This  is  a  major  priority  of  this  administration.  When 
we  say  it  is  not  effective,  we  mean  it  is  not  effective  in  being 
targeted  on  them,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  these  new  set-a-sides 
will  leverage  more  money  into  these  areas. 

Mr.  Stokks.  Do  you  not  have  to  base  that  upon  some  kind  of 
evaluation?  That  is  not  just  off  the  top  of  your  head? 

Dr.  Bkrry.  Oh,  I  see.  That  was  based  not  only  on  our  own 
firsthand  observations  of  the  problem,  but  one  study  done  by  a 
contractor  in  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  a  joint  study  with  the  Labor  Department  and  OE  which 
indicated  that  black  attitudes  and  feelings  about  the  vocational 
educational  services  in  their  community  were  that  it  was  not  serv- 
ing the  students.  They  cited  instances  when  schools  were  not  avail- 
able. 
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for^emen  indicate  that  vocational  education  schools  areVenerally 
not  Sable  in  the  parts  of  the  city  where  they  are  needea.  If  they 
^rl  Available  thev  in  fact  do  not  have  the  most  up-to-dat«  pro- 
•SrLs  or  equipr^^^^  our  suggestion  that  vocational  educa- 

?ion  fs  noreffLtive  for  these  groups  OJL  ^h  J  evid^^^^^^^^^ 
nnf  knnw  the  final  word  until  we  get  the  iNllii  stuay  in  ii^i. 
"  DrXs' One  of  the  concern,  about  vocatjo^^^^^^^^^ 
accusation-I  do  not  say  it  s  entirely  well  founded-that  vocatiori 
IfedSors  tend  to  be  a  bit  rigid  and  they  do  not  move  into  th^ 
neX  societv  and  do  not  target  on  minorities  and  the  handicapped 
and  w^men  and  breaking  down  some  of  the  barriers  that  have 
?radiSorm1w  existed  That  is  a  concern.  It  is  documented  in  part 
but  it  Ts  not  totally  applicable.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  major 
v^a  ynarprograms  that  have  had  a  substantial  link  to  the  wor^^d 
orwork  and  have  done  an  outstanding  job,  but  there  are  st  II  too 
man?  unemployed  youth,  too  many  students  not  brought  into  the 
Ty^tem  and  weTre^ryi^  to  get  Vocational  educators  to  be  more 
rMtumsive  There  is  a  gap  that  has  to  be  closed. 
'    X  Berry  I  am  told  cSrrent  evaluations  show  that  22  percent  r  f 
^      ^v,«  nnnXtion  that  needs  vocational  education  services,  is  in  the 
-^tiefa^nd  oiSy  10  pLrcent'of  the  facilities  that  even  offer  vocational 

'  Mf  STOK^iS^'m^^^^^^^^  interested  because  this  is  an  area 
in  which  I  d^"no5miSd  telling  you  I  have  been  lobbied  very  heavi  y 
by  the  vocational  educational  people  in  my  State  that  not  only 
need  current  resources  but  need  rAore  money.  y^^y'^'^^^^^T 
land  and  East  Cleveland  they  are  havj«&^me  impact  ^pon  target 
ed  unemployment  situations.  I  need  iTknow  more  about  it  so  that  I 

yoV  the  exact  number  of  vocatLon 
al  ;.iucational  facilities  and  the  people  they  are  servmg  in  Cleve- 
land, if  that  will  help  you.  .  ^  * 

Mr.  3.T0KES.  I  will  certainly  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Vocational  education  in  Cleveland 

''""cS^pthenslS^high  schools  offering  both  regular  and  vocational 

education   4 

Vocational  education  high  schools   ^qq 

Vocational  class/ lab  rooms  

Enrollment:  9^000 

Secondary  students  i   4  qoo 

Adults  :  

Mr  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  1  r  i.u 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 

record:] 

^.    .  '  Higher  Education  Enrou^mknt 

—   Mi^icHEL  What  is  the  current  total  enrollment  in  higher  education,  and  is  that 

"U^.^oasraM^^^  to  the  (atest  information  coll^^^^^^ 

Center  for  Education  Statistics,  total  enrollment  in  Fall.  1978.  at  mstiiuuons  oi 
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hiKhfr  education  totaled  W.lMJiA  This  is  a  ().'>  percent  dt;ciease  from  the  11)77 
enrollment  of  WAloMH 

Basic  Gkants  Rkcipiknts 

v^^Mx.  MiCHKi..  The  2.7  million  students  estimated  to  receive  Basic  Educational 
(Tpport unity  Orunts  in  the  fall  anmunt  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  enrollment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Kdknkkm).  The  HasicHrrunt  cost  projection  model  has  as  input  the  distribu- 
lion  of  enrolled  undergraduate  population  by  income  level.  These  figures  are  pro- 
jected to  the  appropriate  year  tor  which  an  estimate  is  done  usin^  National  (*entor 
for  Education  Statistics  'NC'KSi  enrollment  projections  or  the  ap>pliv*ation  of  factors 
implied  by  current^enrolhnent  trends.  The  total  U)7!)'Sf)  undergraduate  enrollment 
currently  bern«  used  by  this  model  is  upproximatelv  HJ2i\^)\nl  This  figure  is  lower 
than  preliminary  NCKS  VMH  opening  fall  enrollment  of  I  l,;<r,").00l)  because  it  has 
been  adjusted  downward  to  eliminate  students  who  are  not  enrolled  at  least  half- 
time,  an  eligibility  requirement  for  the  Basic  (irant  program.  ' ' 

When  on(»  considers  the  fad  that  the  NCKS  figure  includes  almost  4.7  million 
part-time  students,  of  whom  we  estimate  approximately  4")  percent  are  less  tluui 
hairtime.  the  two  figures  compare  very  well. 

To  respond  to  your  specific  question,  the  imswer  is  that  if  one  adjusts  for  the  fact 
that  several  million  students  are  not  enrolled  at  least  half  time  and  are  therefore 
not  considered  to  be  in  the  eligible  pool,  we  are  estimating  that  more  than 
percent  of  the  undergraduate  population  will  receive  a  Basic  (Jrant  during  the  VMi)- 

aWard  period.  If  this  adjustment  is  not  made,  then  it  is  true  that  approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  total  enrollment  will  receive  a  Basic  Grant. 

Mr  MicHKi..  Are  the  other  three  quarters  all  above  the  income  eligibility  limit  for 
BKOCfS? 

Mr.  KnRNKKM).  The  answer  to  your  question  is  not  a  simple  yes  or  no.  Eligibility 
for  a  Basic  Grant  is  determined  by  a  formula,  called  the  Family  Contribution 
Schedules,  which  takes  into  account  a  fairly  detailed  level  of  the  financial  situation 
of  the  student  and  his  or  her  family.  The  fornuUa  considers  not  only  the  income, 
which  is  of  course  a  primary  consideration,  but  also  the  family  sixe.  the.  level  of 
family  and  student  assets,  any  special  educational  benefits  available  to  the  student, 
the  number  of  children  in  the  family  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  and  a 
variety  of  other  factors  which  contribute  or  detract  from  the  family's  ability  to  pay 
for  a  student's  postsecondary  education.  Because  of  all  these  factors,  it  is  not 
possible  to  specify  an  exact  income  level  at  which  a  student  in  general  becomes 
meligible.  You  have  probably  noticed  that  when  we  specify  an  estimated  award  for 
a  given  income  level,  we  also  specify  other  family  and  financial  characteristics 
which  are  assumed. 

The  following  table  compares  the  hypothetically  enrolled  population  by  income 
level  assumed  by  the  Basic  (irant  cost  projection  model  with  the  hypothetically 
eligible  population  in  each  of  those  income  levels.  Please  note  that  these  figures  are 
not  adjusted  to  account  for  those  students  who  do  not  apply  or,  for  other  reasons,  do 
nr>t  actually  receive  a  Basic  Grant  award.  We  refer  to  this  adjustment  factor  as 
"participation  rate,**  which  current  n»7l)-H0  cost  estimates  assume  to  be  (i<>  percent. 

ESTIMATES  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AND  ELIGIBLE  FOR  BASIC  EOUCATIONAk  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 


$0  io  10.000.  .. 
10.001  to  ^6.000 
16.001  to  20.000 
20.001  10  27.000 
27,000  . 

Total 


nfe  :pefcer.!i 


1.654 

1.343 

81 

1.598 

989 

62 

1.277 

684 

54 

1.630 

757 

46 

?.56; 

297 

1? 

8.7?6 

4.070 

47 
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This  table  ^ihows  that,  as  can  Ik-  expected,  the  proportion  of  students  who  are 
eligible  decreases  with  increasing  rra•onK^  However,  there  are  students  who  are 
ineliKible  at  incomes  lower  that  the  general  ,S2r,.()00  fannly  income  gindehne.  This 
fact  IS  probably  attributable  principally  to  the  asset  pcjsition  oi  the  student  or  his 
family,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  independent  students  who  become  ineligible  at 
much  iower  incomes  are  included  in  this  distribution. 

Bask:  Ghants  Funoini; 

Mr  MicHKt.  Do  I  understatid  that  the  amount;  we  appropriated  last  year  for 
BEOO  s  is  enough  to  lully  fund  the  program  at  the  maxnnuni  award  levels,  even 
though  there  was  some  doubt  last  year? 

Mr!  KoRNKKi.D.  The  fiscal  yeiK  VMH  appropriatrpn  which  covers  li)7S;<!>  Uasit 
Grant  awards  was  $2,140  billion.  Whctn  the  original  I'ost  estimates  lor  the  fiscal  year 
l!)78  were  made  several  years  ago,  we  were  assuming  a  participation  rate  ot 
percent.  This  assumption  was  based  on  an  actual  participation  rate 
nscal  year  Wm  and  what  was  expected  to  be  ftfj  iwrc^nt  m  fiscal  year  llJn.  Had  this 
assumption  held,  an  appropriation  of  $2,140  billion  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  provide  full  funding  awards  for  the  11)78-79  awardipenod. 

However  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons  which  I  Will  subsequently  mention,  it 
appears  that  the  participation  rate,  that  is.  the  ratio  of  actual  Basic  Grant  recipi- 
ents to  model-predicted  theoretical  eligibles,  is  going  ^o  be  approximately  iK-rcent. 
This  means  that  even  if  the  program  were  fullvj  funded  this  year,  awards  to 
students  would  probably  have  been  approximately  'l"!^^  1.7^1^"''^*^ 

to  mention  the  fact  that  reducing  the  maximum  award  from  6l,HnO  to  .^l,b(m  under 
an  Sl.HOO  award  ceiling  has  no  impact  on  the  estimated  number  ol  recipients. 

Since  UJ7H-7i)  was  the  first  year  which  the  $l,«00  maximum  award  became 
effective  fit  was  previously  $1,400),  a  sizable  increase  in  the  eligible  population  was 
expected  However,  a  combination  of  the  introduction  of  Multiple  Data  Kntry,  a 
process  whereby  a  student  could  file  any  of  four  applications  to  be  considered  tor  a 
Basic" Grant,  and  the  introduction  of  stricter  and  nidre  complete  commiter  edits  on 
application  data  appears  to  have  cau.'^ed  a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  o 
l')7S-7!J  Basic  Grant  recipients.  Other  factors  whiclif  we  feel  may  have  contributed 
are*  (Ha  general  decline  in  enrollment.  »2)  mandiitory  enforcement  of  academic 
progress  standards  at  all  institutions,  and,  r.])  the  fact  that  students 'eligible  the 
previous  year  did  not  automatically  receive  Basic  (ii-ant  applications  in  the  mail  as 
was  done  in  previous  years.    I  ,        nirMM*  ^ 

Mr  MioHKi..  Your  budget  provides  for  i<(:^h  millidn  "reappropriation  toi  BhCXi  .'^ 
in  lOSO.  Isn't  this  the  same  as  a  "carryover,"  and!  when  did  we  begin  to  call  it  a 
reappropriation  ^1         ...  i  ii  r 

Mr.  KoK.NKKi.u.  This  iu'Jt;  million  represents  fynds  which  are  available  tiom 
previous  appropriations  for  this  program.  A  reappropriation  is  counted  as  budget 
authority  in  the  year  for  which  availability  is  extejiided  and  therefore  more  clearly 
displays  the  funds  which  will  be  spent  in  that  year.llf  we  u.sed  tlie  carryover  process 
for  the  \M)  budget  re(juest.  our  budget  authority  w^ould  be  vonfusrng  to  the  general 
public  who  would  think  that  our  program  level  funding  had  dropped  precipitously 
from  the  year  before.  I   ,       .        .   ,  , 

Mr  MirHKi..  In  H)7s,  you  are  actually  spending '^.ihl  million  less  than  what  we 
appropriated  Tbi.s  is  nol  ail  due  to  efforts  to  reduceTraud  and  abuse,  is  if.^ 

Mr  KoKNKKi.i)  There  are  a  number  of  reasonh  which  could  account  for  the 
savings  in  the  Basic  Cirant  Program.  ()hviousl>.  -our  more  vigorous  review  and 
computer  editing  of  student  application  forms  has  tiu  he  .u  major  factor.  However,  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  the  total  effect  of  these  »)rocedure.s  althougli  we  do 
l>elieve  that  the  data  we  are  getting  is  much  better  than  »  has  ever  been, 

hi  addition,  this  year  we  instituted  a  new  pn)c*>.ss  \v\\  *tv  n  .sample  ol  students, 
selectetl  both  randomly  and  with  pre-e.stablished  crjiteria.  must  provide  documenta- 
tion supporting  the  data  on  their  application  form  jo  their  financial  aid  admiriislnj- 
lor  before  payment  is  made.  Again  we  do  not  kimy*  precisely  what  effec-t  this  new 
process  had  on  the  expenditures  in  the  program«  but  we  do  believe  that  jl  was 

significant.  ,  ,  ^        ,    ,      ^  n       *  • 

Other  p<issihle  reason.'^  Tor  the  .savings  could  he  :a  declme  m  enrollment,  institu 
tional  establishment  and 'or  enl«»rcement  ol  stai^dards  for  satisfacttjry  academic 
progress,  and  the  coniph'^^ity  i<n'tus  ns  well  asVthe  entire  student  aid  delivery 
system  Therefore,  while  there  are  mans  po.ssible  Veasons  for  this  savings,  w**  do 
believe  that  our  fraud  and  abuse  activities  were  maj6r  fact<jrs 

Mr  MicHKi..  Would  you  descril)e  your  fraud  and  abuse  eliorls  in  this  pn)gram  and 
how  ".hey  result  in  savings? 
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Mr  KoKNKFi-i)  The  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance  ulSTA)  performs 
8V8temat  "SrSram  reviews  of  the  administration  for  six  Federal  student  assistance 
iSms  at  KXon?  of  postsecondary  education.  Establishment  of  priorities  in 
Saf^s  lnnual  selection  of  Institutions  to  be  visited  for  program  reviews  is  based 
Son  a  variety  of  indicaV.ra  oT  student  financial  aid  management  deficiencies  which 
Sr^  periScany  obtained  from  the  Bureau's  data  sygtem.  Of  the  seventeen  indica- 
tors  used  to  se^lect  institutions  for  review  in  1979.  six  were  ^^^n  from  the  Basic 
Grant  reporting  system.  During  fiscal  year  I  )7S.  approximately  481  program  .re- 
views  of  ?S^ondary  institutions  identjfied  $7.1  mfllion  in  Potential  ru»bU.t,|^^^^^ 
the  Feder^  government  resulting  from  program  error,  abuse  and  ^aud.  Program 
review  activities  have  been  significantly  accelerated  during  the  current  year  _As  of 
March  ;n.  197!).  543  of  an  estimated  1.000  program  reviews  schedultd  for  fiscal  year 
1971)  have  been  completed.  A  total  of  $7.2  million  in  potential  liabilities  has  been 

identified  as  a  result  of  reviews  completed  through  March  .U.   

Mr  Michel.  There  was  recently  a  release  from  your  Department  on  the  high 
deSult  rates  in  the  Direct  Uan  l?rogram.  What  kind  of  steps  are  you  taking  to 

^'M?.teNm^.Ketary  Califano  set  forth  iiew  initiatives  in  order  to  improve 
the  overall  administration  of  the  Program  including  reduction  of  the  default  rate. 
The  Secretary  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  all  participating  schools  urging  them  to 
impro^  the  administration  of  their  programs  and  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
for  followiriK  up  defaulted  loans.  ,         ,i    .     •  4:*., 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Education  (OE)  published  procedures  al lowing  institu- 
tions to  turn  over  older,  hard-to-collect  defaulted  loans  to  OE  for  collection. 

The  Office  of  Education  intends  to  take  over  the  collection  of  older  defaulted  loans 
froni  the  institutions.  Simplification  of  procedures  and  guideline,  will  assist  co  leges 
'ind  schofjls  to  assign  to  the  Federal  Government  for  collection  loans  that  went  into 
defau  t  mo^^^  The  same  techniques  will  he  applied  to  these  loans 

that  haCe  been  used  successfully  to  collect  the  federally  insured  loans.  By  returning 
their  older  defaulted  loans  to  HEW,  institutions  can  devote  more  resources  to 
collecting  the  newer  loans  they  continjie  to  hold. 

During  l«7K,  approximately  00  workshops  were  held  be  HEW  regional  offices  for 
institutional  financial  aid  and  business  officers  on  the  requirements  and  procedures 
for  "due  dilegence  '  in  the  collection  of  loans. 

The  number  of  OE  reviews  of  campus-based  student  assistance  programs  has 
increased.  Last  year,  there  were  m.  For  the  first  quarter  of  thv  Fiscal  Year,  there 
were        and  estimated  that  over  1,000  will  be  conducted  thu  v  ;r. 

Mr.  Michel.  Ir  any  effort  being  made  to  eliminate  schools  w  aigh  default  rates 
from  further  participation  in  this  program?  .    .  r  •  *• 

Mr  KoRNFKLD.  A  high  default  rate  would  not  eliminate  schools  from  participation 
in  the  Direct  Ix^an  Program.  However,  a  high  default  rate  could  prevent  schools 
from  receiving  further  Federal  Capital.  Such  institutions  would  be  forced  to  collect 
defaulted  amounts  in  order  to  make  further  loans. 

Mr.  MicHKL.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  money  under  the  program  currently  m 

^^Mr '  K0RNFEI.D.  The  amount  of  oitstanding  principal  in  default  as  of  (j/:i0/78  was 
$702.r)42.«ao.       .  ^ 

OE  Role  in  the  HEW  Adolkscknt  Pregnancy  Pro<jham 

Mr.  Michel.  The  Administration  hks  proposed  a  new  adolescent  pregnancy  pro- 
gram under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health.  Will  the  Office  oi  Education  be 
involved  in  this  program  in  any  way?    ,  t    j  -  *u 

Dr.  B6YKR.  Yes,  the  Office  of  Education  has  already  been  involved  m  the  progiam 
and  the  Office  exj)ects  to  continue  these  activities. 

Mr  MicHKi,  Have  you  been  consulted  with  as  yet  about  this  program/ 

Dr  BoYFR  There  has  bi»en  considerablf?  agency  activity  in  the  adolescent  prog- 
nancy  program  for  the  past  several  years.  OE  staff,  as  a  normal  outgrowth  of  their 
long-standing  interest  and  exF)erti8e  in  parenting  and  family  life,  have  worked 
closely  with  staff  in  the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  as  well  as  voluntary  youth  organiza- 
tions, to  provide  regional  office  institutes.  State  leadership  conferences,  advanced 
seminars,  and  professional  seminars  in  the  area  of  teenage  pregnancy. 

OE  ex|M?cts  to  continue  these  activities  and  to  work  closely  with  the  Office  ot 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
as  it  develops  the  new  teenage  pregnancy  program. 

Mr.  Michel,  is  the  Office  undertaking  any  effort  to  promote  discussion  and 
information  in  the  school  about  problems  relating  to  teenage  pregnancy  .^ 
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Education  conductecT  sp«cml  ^^""'f     V^'  '"^^^^^^"f  ^hat  su^^^  wil.  continue 

oreenancy  and  teenage  parenting.  It  ...^^ 
SX  the  new  Office  for  fiomprehensive  School  Health. 

COLLEGK  DeSEGRATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  M.CHKI..  Is  the  Office  of  Education  involved  at  all  in  the  problem  of  college 
deaegration  in  North  Carolina?  Dooartment's  efforts  to  desegregate 

Dr.  BoYKR.  We  are  now  involved  with  ^^^^  if  the  Department  is 

North  Carolina's  public  h'gher  education  sg^^  ^^^^  State 

unable  to  obtain  an  acceptable  desegry.on^^  ^.jj  ^ 

;r«r»rse^'^trf^n1p^^^^^  l^V--^^  maHed  .e 

&s;2ff:rui5^;4c^^^ 

•U^of  present,  SiverseE{fucat.on^enci^^^^^^  Department  of 

Both  the  Administration         Senate  propo^^^^^^  Secretaries.  As 

Kducation  include  a  Secretary,  ""^er^cretary  and  s^^^  ^^^^^^  in 

Mr.  James  T  M^fe' Commit- 
^^:;nh^n^JfiI^mm^n^i^  ^l-^nation  of  850  to  450  oositions. 

saving  $l')-rJ  million.  Undpr  Secretary  of  Education  in  HEW 

In  commenting  on  the  suggestion  that      Under  ftecr^mr^  Mclntyre  said: 

be  established  oh  an  alternative  ^°  a  Cabine^Ue^artmen^  ^.y 

••Unlike  a  Secretary  "f/^^'^f '""p^ress  or  t^^^^^  Creation  of  an  Under 

countable  to  the  President,  the  CJ"K^rtf;„\?o'mplicate  staff  and  line  authority 

tion  structure  for  education  l""°K';an'S;  Fducation  how  are  you  deciding 

Mr.  CONTF..  In  a  new  proposed  D^£P^"'and  whS  ild  remain  in  HEW?  I 
which  functions  would  go  to  the  Education,  and  wnicn  womu  proposed  new 

have  heard,  for  example,  the  Head  Start  would  "»t  bt  pari  or  me  p  I 
Department,  Is  it  not  «"   Ja^^'^LSn  etc^^^^^^^^^  '"'^l^ded  in  the 

f^'SmJnt^>"fc^oulS  KVot^sell-'cllanSs  not  lead  to  different  kinds  of 

^ttneral.  the  Pr°P<-^OePartment  ..uld  ind  ofher 
.education-related  programs  within  HEW.  a  ong^w^^^^^^  ^ 
\gencies.  Certain  programs  one  "''f^t  normaUy  ex^^^^^  Education  programs 

ri^^nt  have  been  excluded.  1"°^  example  a  decision  on  pending  consulta- 

adViinistered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Ajta-rs  has  b^en  det^^^^^^ 

Education?  ,,„,„m..nt   Mr   Mclntyre  described  several  advantages  of  a 

^SXt^  I'  =r.ri  p°;o|,'r«r  or'S  S'..,^.T^'na™  ,ha.  >hey  are 


now 
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_  A9  Mr.  Mclntyrt*  stated  in  his  March  26,  1979  statement,  he  believed  a  problem 
^^v,  oK^a,^"''''®"^  structure  was  the  lack  of  management  attention  to  education: 
H.E.W.,  with  a  budget  of  nearly  $200  billion  and  over  linO  programs,  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  complex  Cabinet  Department.  The  health  and  welfare  programs, 
which  are  closely  related  and  account  for  92  percent  of  the  Department's  budget, 
dominate  the  H.E.W.  Secretary's  time  and  attention.  The  crisis  nature  of  health  and 
welfare  issues  means  that  education  matters  which  account  for  45  percent  of  the 
Department  s  programs,  are  set  aside.  On  several  orcasions,  the  President  has 
expressed  his  concern  that  education  issues  had  rarely  been  brought  to  his  attention 
in  Cabinet  meetings  or  other  discussions.  He  said  that  education  issues  took  less 
than  1  percent  of  his  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  will  be  accountable  to  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  public  and  he  or  she  will  spend  full  time  on  education  issues." 

Vocational  Education  Funding 

Mr  CoNTK.  I  have  received  a  lot  of  mail  about  the  low  level  of  funding  for 
vocational  education,  both  from  educators  and  manufacturer?  in  my  Home  district  I 
y^^nn  -n.  ^  t,^  ^^^^tional  education  could  very  effectively  and  efficiently  use  up  to 
$^Uf)  million.  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  figure  for  vocational  education  funding? 

Dr.  BovEK.  The  fisca*  year  1980  request  for  vocational  education  represents  level 
iunding  from  the  fiscal  year  1979  appropriation.  But  despite  the  scarcity  of  dollars 
this  year,  the  Administration  has  tried  to  reflect  Congressional  support  for  this 
program  by  requesting  this  continued  level  of  funding. 

Mr.  CoNTB.  Is  it  true  in  your  professional  judgment  that  vocational  education 
could  use  more  funds? 

Dr.  li()YKR.  As  you  well  know,  all  increases  must  be  counterbalanced  with  de- 
creases  Given  that  and  the  scarcity  of  education  dollars,  it  might  be  to  our  advan- 
tage  to  delay  m^or  increases  in  the  vocational  education  program  until  the  inten- 
sive evaluation  study  on  vocational  education  has  been  completed  by  NIE  At  that 
point,  we  would  have  a  better  idea  of  how  to  more  effectively  direct  the  use  of  these 
monies. 

ESEA  TiTLK  V-B  Strengthening  State  Eoucational  Agency  Management 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  the  education  amendments  of  1978  the,  "old"  Title  IV-C  was 
replaced  by  a  ''new"  Title  V-B.  In  drafting  this  bill  an  error  was  made  and  there 
was  no  hold-harmless  provision  inserted  into  the  new  legislation,  which  will  mean 
that  even  with  full  appropriations  the  funds  will  not  get  out  to  the  states.  My  state 
of  Massachusetts  stands  to  lose  some  $429,987.  What  do  you  propose  doing  to  deal 
with  this  purely  technical  error?.  f   f  b  w  ucci 

•  uH'*'r^J'^?;f'*°?^??^^  regulations  have  been  developed  which  sels-forth  the  policy 
tn  tKo  n  1  ""inJr^Q".'^  appropriated  each  State  will  be  allotted  an  amount  equal 
.Uff  JT  ^T^l^l^  level  If  tfie  appropriation  is  less  than  $51  million  the  amount 
\  ^aV"?^  ^^l^  ^.  P^^^'y  reduced.  If  more  than  $51  million  is  appropri- 
ated the  additional  funds  will  be  administered  as  a  discretionary  program 

Mr.  t^oNTE.  A  major  concern  of  mine  is  that  the  handicapped  get  an  equal  chance 
this  n^tr  ^^^'^^  ^^'"^  ^  guarantee  that  the  handicapped  have 

Dr  BoYER  The  Office  of  Education  has  instituted  a  variety  of  activities  to  heN 
assure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  9.M42.  the  Act  which  man- 
dates a  free  and  appropriate  education  for  all  handicapped  children.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  activities  are  the  review  and  approval  of  annuai  program 
plans  submitted  by  States  as  a  pre-requisite  to  funding  ai:d  the  conduct  of  oS 
program  administrative  reviews  of  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  oro^rams 
for  TiandicapM  children.  The  Office  of  Education  has  insisted  that  annuaS^ 
plans  contain  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  amended  and  thet  they  b^TfnU 
compliance  with  all  Federal  requirements.  During  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  State 
educational  agencies  (SEA's)  had  most  difficulty  complying  with  the  due-  process 
provis>ons  and  with  the  requirement  that  SEAs  be  responsible  for  fhe  g^eS 
supervision  of  ah  education  programs  in  the  State.  The  Office  of  Education  ?efu/ed 
o  approve  plans  which  did  not  contain  these  provisions  in  aopropriate  form  even 
though  substantial  resistance  was  encountered  in  a  few  cases.  As  a  result  18  States 
made  legislative  changes  and  :U  made  regulatory  changes  in  their  due  process 
procedures  to  bring  them  into  compliance.  In  the  area  of  SEA  responsibility  two 
States  made  legislative  changri  and  all  States  developed  formal  agreement*  amonu 
agencies  eduMpting  handicapped  children.  n^reemenu?  amon^ 
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"^Program  administrative  reviews  whi^:h  c^^^^^^^ 

tcUTfrom  the  Bureau  of  Et'ucat.on  of  the  Hand^^^^^^^^  .  ^.^^  g^^^^.. 

procedures  had  been  fully  implemented. 

t          KrJ"pXl"K".r.Klr«  or  ,ucce»  wh,=h  has  CO- 
curred  in  this  area:  .  j:«„*;rtn  ar^A  HpvploDment  of  education  stand- 

the  major  provisions  of  the  94-142  amendmente.  L^st  year.  ga|s  ^.^^.^^ 

policies  and  procedures  in  most  Stetes  v^  ^ 

policies  i»nd  procedures            P^J/^T^^^'^na^^^^^  of  the  first 

Sal  dcficiencfes  at  the  Jf^^^^^jtd^L^af  J2Lt"S?  P'^^^^^^  handicapped 

LSrn.«r  M         «  1^  ^i^e'^a'lui-SJ 

ct  se-i-y'aCi^^^^^^^^^  as  compared  to  . 

°t,'ffie°SrSlirdat^to"Si?eSK^^^^^   handicapp^l  children  together  with 
F^ill  and  s£  e  m%nit?ring  and  interagency  cooperation  have  /^I^^^^ 

handicapped  children  increased  ^^'^•"K  hi  the  le^^ature  that  additional  funds 
,i?  -ri^Tpiilrfll  resulted  in  a  m^or  decraase  in  handicapped  children 

""frS  fSr£ions?nd  feelings  of  ho^essness  expnence^^^^^^ 

" "(I'pormaT'nXiduaU^  education  programs  have  been  written  for  the  nearly 
f      mm^^n  hnXnn^edchUdren  recPiving  special  education  and  related  services. 
'°r7^Strmoret8Te^t  c  aSd'car'ell  pr^edures  are  us«l  by  all  agencies  e^^^^ 
ing  handicapped  children  and  for  evaluation  and  placement  of  such  children.  Iradi- 


tional,  pre-conceiyed  placements  of  handicapped  children  according  to  type  or  sevi^jT;^ 
ity  of  handicapping  conditions  are  being  eliminated.  ■  i 

(8)  Systematic  statewide  child-fmd  procedures  have  been  initiated  in  all  States'^ 
Major  State  and  Federal  efforts  are  underway  to  improve  and  enforce  screening  of 
children  for  handicapping  conditions. 

(9)  The  number  of  handicapped  children  receiving  special  education  and  related 
services  has  increased  substantially  after  the  passage  of  4he  Public  Law- 94*142 
amendments  to  the  Education  of  the  Handicaped  Act.  The  ^te  of  growth  from  last 
year's  average  count  to  December  1,  1978  of  approximately  4.4  percent  is  more  than 

-trouble  that  shown  for  the  previous  year— 2  percent.  The  number  of  children  report- 
ed increased  by  more  than  155,500.  Since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94^142,  the 
number  of  children  served  has  increased  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Ten 
States  hav^  expanded  the  number  of  handicapped  children  served  by  more  than  20 
percent  since  the  1976-77  school  year. 

(10)  Equal  educational  opportunity  for  handicapped  children  of  lower  and  liddle 
income  parents  has  been  assured  under  the  protection  of  the  new  amei  ents. 
Parents  often  had  to  pay  high  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  related  services  costs  if 
they  had  handicapped  cr&ildren  for  whom  an  appropriate  special  education  programs 
was  not  available  m  nearby  schools.  Now  public  agencies  provide  such  sei-vices  free 
of  charge  unless  parents  elect  to  have  their  children  educated  in  special  private 
schoolk 

'  Direct  Loan  Defaults 

^  Mr/CoNTE.  I  have  read  scary  statistics  about  the  high  percentage  of  loan  default- 
ers at'some  colleges  and  universities,  including  some  right  here  in  D.C.  What  steps 
are  you  taking  to  correct  thisprobleni? 

Mr.  KoRNrELD.  Secretary  CJalifano  set  forth  new  initiatives  in  order  to  improve 
the  overall  administration  of  the  program  including  reduction  of  the  default  rate. 

In  March  1978,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  all  participating  schools 
urging  them  to  improve  the  administration  of  their  programs  and  to  comply  with 
the  reouirements  for  following  up  defaulted  loans. 

In  March  1978,  the  Office  of  Education  (OE)  published  procedures  allowing  insti- 
tutions to  turn  over  older,  hard-to*collect  deraulted  loans  to  OE  for  collection; 

In  April  1978,  the  Office  of  education  contacted  schools  in  the  Title  III,  Developing 
Institutions  Program  with  high  default  rates,  offering  them  technical  assistance  and 
encouragmg  them  to  use  their  Title  III  funds  to  improve  student  financial  aid 
administration. 

In  19'7]8  HEW  published  regulations  aimed  at  improving  the  administration  of 
NDSL  and  other  campus-based  programs.  These  include  more  frequent  audits;  mini- 
mum stilndards  of  fiscal  and  admmictrative  capability  for  participating  instUutions; 
and»  a  (brmula  that  reduces  the  FedfTal  NDSL  contribution  to  institutHms  with 
high  defiult  rat?s. 

During  1978.  approxiiaately  60  workshops  were  held  by  HEW  regional  offices  for 
institutional  financial  aid  and  business  officers  on  the  requirements  and  procedures 
for  "dujfe  diligence"  in  the  collection  of  loans. 

The  ^  .niber  of  OE  reviews  of  campus-based  student  assistance  programs  has 
incrcast?*1.  Last  year,  there  were  500.  For  the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year,  there 
were  268,  and  estimated  that  over  1,000  will  be  conducted  this  year.  These  reviews 
are  desigr^  to  identify  and  correct  problems  in  NDSL  administration  at  institu- 
tions before  they  become  serious. 

Proposed  regulation?  for  the  1980-81  academic  year  that  will  set  performance 
standards  for  the  reduction  of  institutional  default  rates.  The  proposed  regulation 
will  provide  that  institutions  which  do  not  meet  these  standards  will  receive  no 
further  NDSL  funds  from  the  F^eder^l  Government.  Performance  Will  be  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  fiscal  operations  reports  submitted  for  the  period  June  30.  1978  to 
Juno  .'JO,  1979. 

The  Office  of  Education  intends  to  take  over  the  collection  of  older  defaulted  loans 
from  the  institutions.  Simplification  of  procedures  and  guidelines  will  assist  colleges 
and  schools  to  assign  to  the*  the  Federal  Government  for  collection  loans  that  went 
into  default  more  than  2  years  ago.  The  same  techniques  will  be  applied  to  these 
loans  that  have  been  used  successfully  to  collect  the  federally  insured  loans.  By 
returning  their  older  defaulted  loans  to  HEW,  institutions  can  devote  more  re- 
sources to  collecting  the  newer  loans  they  continue  to  1  old. 

The  Office  of  Education  will  expand  technical  assistance  and  training  for  institu- 
tion? that  need  help  in  improving  the  management  of  their  loan  programs. 

On  January  29.  the  Secretary  wrote  to  the  Presidents  of  all  institutions  participat- 
ing in  the  NDSL  program  informing  them  of  these  actions  and  requesting  that  they 
take  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to  reduce  defaults  at  their  institutions. 
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The  isecr*..urv  .nrt  w,.h  reprm-ntatives  of  higher  .ducati<;n  ,?roups  to  discuss 
thei  isSS  anil  tl.ey  have  pledge.!  lull  cooperation  in  th.s  effort. 

Fkheral  Studknt  Financial  Aid  Policy 
Mr  CoNTE.  Does  the  U.S  (loyornment  really  have  a  cohor^^     policy  on  l>na,^i«l 
aid  to  students  I  hear  1^"^ '^^'Vi'n  '  Tu!uon  l^lx  c' edi  s  W^^^^     IjpZch  do  you 
b        -^M         r,n,.  nnivprsities  if  Htudents  cannot  afford  to  t,'o  t*thein. 

■"vvTSi.v.  that  Ihta  con,bi„»tio„  of  diffoWnt  ty»«  ^ 

■^'S'^';rL",rt»'^5u;i.;5;irM^^^^^ 

the  Adinuiiairation. 

WOMENS  KlIUCATlONAL  EQUITY  ACT  FUNUS  TO  UH'AL  COMMUNITIES 

Mr  C'ONTK  In  the  1!)7K  Kducation  Amendments,  Title  9  of  this  Act  provided  tbr 
JW^r^A  '^iStional  ^^.-^y;  the  ain,  oM^^  rouKfera'p^rt'of 

ss=,;;;^d^rth^^^ 

'"Mr"cotrrSyL'":o?feel  that  local  incentive  grants  are  a  good  approach  to  the 

•""nr'ToYFR  The  actual  solution  to  inequities  for  Kirls  and  women  in  educational 
Dr.  tJOYKR  ine  atlu.ii  suiu  ^   „y  where  the  problems  are— at  the  local 

Ccrant^  [o  irS  nTen\\v1s  to  oLl^^^^  a  ^ood  approach  In  order  to 

Semen^^uch'^aTXrt  however,  national  leadership  in  the  form  of  model  pro- 
iSrand  sS^ciarmatSls  is  necnled  for  all  '^-Is  of  education  and  m^^^^^^^^ 
content  areas  The  WEEA  Program  is  jjerforminp  this  role  When  it  began  lundinf, 

'^"ot'^iwEn' We  Se'lilrd  that  there  has  been  -me  discussion  about  a  m 
million  funding  level  for  the  Womenc  Educational  Equity  Act  in  l.)H(). 

Independent  Students 
Mr  RovBAL  I've  been  told  that  the  new  student  firancial  aid  formulas  work 
against  independent  students.  Can  you  respond  to  this  allegation^ 

Mr  KfiRNvviu  The  Middle  ncome  Student  Assistance  Act  (MI^iAAi  has  aone  iwo 
things  for  the  indepLnSt  student  First,  the  revised  Family  Contribution  Schedule 
ncludes  a  fa  n  ly  X  offset  of  SlU-W  for  a  single  independent  student  as  opposed  to 
sTin    which  was  originally  used  This  means  that  a  single  independent  student 
who  earns  apJoximately  $<i.0()0  would  .still  be  eligible  for  a  niininium  Basic  Grant, 
p"        '°udTn   h^^o  unusual  expenses  or  assets  «nd  'e/she  i.s  a  tend,„K 
-.time  In  comparison,  a  student  could  make  no  more  than  and  atil 

K  *  ...Tr  a  award  with  an  offset  of  $1.2(H).  assuming  no  assets  or  unusual 
L  s  In  addition,  a  single  independent  student  with  no  unusual  expenses  or 
as  e'     in  earn  upTo  approximately  WM)  and  be  eligible  for  the  maximum  award. 
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whereas  ho/flhe  could  oinu  only  $1,200  with  an  offset  of  $1,200  and  still  be  eligible 
for  the  maximum  award. 

vSecond.  the  assets  of  the  independent  student  with  deixindents  are  assessed  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  assets  of  the  parent  of  the  dependent  student.  In  prior  acadehiic 
years,  the  assets  of  inde|>endent  students  with  dependents  were  assessedytrt-sj  Hii 
percent  rate  with  no  asset  reserve.  For  the  1979-80  academic  year»  an  ass^ff  reserve 
of  5>25,00OTis  subtracted  frfini  the  independent  students  assets,  which  the  sameSia 
the  asset  reserve  for  dependent  students.  The  remaining»aKsets  are  then  assessed  at 
a  5  percent  rate.  If  farm  or  business  assets  are  included,  then  a  total  asse^^reserve  of 
.^oO.OOO  is  subtracted  before  the  assets  are  assessed  at  the  h  percent  rate/ 

Violence  and  School  Vandalism 

Mr.  RoYUAL.  Mr.  Boyer.  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  district  alone  lost  something 
like  three  million  dollars,  excluding  arson,  in  the  1977-78  school  year.  We  know 
that  school  vandalism  and  violence  directed  towards  pupils  and  faculty  members 
has  been  a  growing  problem.  What  is  the  Office  of  Education  proposing  to  do  in  this 
area  tor  lOKO.'  S|>ecifically.  what  amounts  will  be  allocated  to  reducing  violence  and 
vandalism  which  is  so  counterproductive? 

Dr  Buyer.  Only  one  program  has  as  one  of  its  stated  objectives  the  reduction  of 
school  vandalism  and  physical  violenc^  and  that  program  is.  Push  for  Excellence. 
Howeve!\  we  find  that  two  other  programs  produce  positive  results  in  the  same 
areas.  I  he  Cities  in  Schools  program-wiegrates  social  services  for  inner  city  youths 
with  the  sch(K)l  as  the  focal  point  (for  service  delivery.  By  solving  the  penjonal 
problems  of  the  student  and/or  his  fati%/that  student  becomes  better  adjusted  and 
ca.i  more  easily  be  motivated  toward  self  improvement  and  basic  skills  development.' 
Another  program  which  seems  to  reduce  vandalism  is  the  Community  Schools 
program,  which  is  designed  to  integrate  educational,  recreational,  and  cultural 
activities  within  the  community,  with  the  public  school  or  other  public  building 
serving  as  a  community  center.  It  has  been  found  that  schools  with  active  communi- 
ty proRrams  are  seldom  victims  of  vandalism.  The  total  19S0  funding  request  for  the 
three  programs  mentioned  here  is  $().08H»(J()(). 
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Monday,  March  197.9: 

ELKMKNTAKY  AND  SKCONDAKY  KI)V  AT")N  . 
{  WITNKSSKS 

JOSl  K  M.  (lONZALEZ,  DIRF^lTOR,  OFFICK  OF  BILINGLAL  KDl  • 

SlimilKY  JACKSON.  ACTIN((  mR)Pj.'T()R.  RKiHT  TO  RKAI)  PRO- 

rSaRI)  FAIRLKY.  l)iRECTo7o)IVISION  OF  KDUCATION  FOR 

JrA   P.^lli^^TK^  DIVISION   OF   PLANNING  AND 

\Vin!lA%7' ni\(JKLDKIN.  DIRKCTOR.  DIVISION  OF  HriMlKT 
ANALYSIS  oJ^^^^  OF  ASSISTANT  SKC.RETARY  FOR  MANAGE- 
MKNT  AND  Bl  IXiKT 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  take  up  this  time  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  We 
have  before  the  committee  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Boyer.  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  along  with  Dr.  Berry.  If  you  will,  tell  us  who  these 
other  folks  are  with  you  now. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  WITNKSSKS 

Dr  BoYKR.  Tom  Minter  is  to  my  right  and  he  is  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs.  Dick  Fairley  administers  the  large.st  single  program 
in  the  office.  Title  I.  Dr.  Clonzale/,  who  has  recently  been  hiought 
to  us  to  head  our  new  bilingual  education  program.  John  Rodri- 
guez sitting  next  to  Dr.  Berry,  heads  our  Office  of  Compensatory 
Education  which  includes  migrant  education  program.  .Shirley 
Jack.son.  Acting  Director,  Right  to  Read  Program;  and 
(loldbeig.  who  is  working  with  State  and  local  programs.  And  Mr. 
Dingeldein  repre.senting  the  Assistant  Secretary  lor  Management 
and  Budget  Department. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Boyer. 

With  your  permission  we  will  insert  your  statement  in  the  record 
irt  its  entirety.  If  you  desire,  suppo.se  you  highlight  the  statement 
for  us. 

[The  statement  follows;] 
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Board  cf  Trustees,  Carnegie  Foundation  fc-r  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching 

■  Board  of .  Trustecii,  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
of  America 

Board  of  Trustees,  Educational  Testing  Service 
Board  of  Trustees,  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center 
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Board  of  Trustees,  Institute  for  International  Education 

Board  of  Trustees,  International  Council  for  Educational 
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*     DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
Statement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
on 

■    Bleinentaty  and  Secondary  Education 

Mr.  thalrman  and  Members  of  the  Consnltteei 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1980 
request  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  appropriation.  ^Thls 
appropriation  maintains  our  strong  conimltment  to  improving  educational 
achievement,  especially  in  the  area  of  basic  skills,  with  our  primary 
concern  dltected  toward  fostering  that  achievement  among  the  various 
populations  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children.    The  total  request 
of  $3,952,882,000  represents  about  a  4.5  percent  Increase  over  the 
comparable  amount  either  appropriated  or  currently  being  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1979.    While  this  Increase  does  not  appmach  Increases  of 
fiscal  year  1979,  due  primarily  to  an  overall  Administration  policy,  of 
fiscal  constraint.  It  Is  an  Increase  which  Is  well  focused  upon  the 
neediest  segments  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  population,  designed 
^  that  our  budget  constraint  measures  will  not  have  a  negative  impact 
upon  them.    These  funds,  together  with  those  under  the  Education  for  the 
HAodlcapped  account  will  enable  us  to  provide  educational  services  to 
over  25  purcenl  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  children. 

Grants  fUr  Disadvantaged 
.    To  raise  the  educational  achievement  level  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  pupils  residing  in  low-income  areas  or  whose  education  Is 
the  responsibility  of  various  State  agencies,  a  total  of  $3,478,382,000 
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is  rcqucBted  for  Title  I  of  thv  Riemuntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  « 

Of  this  amount,  $400,000,000  in  proposed  for  .  ontinuution  of  the  Title  I 

1  \ 

Concern  t  rat  ion  Grant  Provision,  and  the  remainder  for  local  educational 
agencies  in  general  and.  for  State  agency  progranuj  for  migrant,  handicapped, 
and  neglected  and  delinqqent  children.    In  total,  the  request  is  $142,000,000 
mora  than  the  combined  1979  appropriation  and  the  requested  supplcmencol 
for  the.  same  period.    The  increase  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  Concentration 
Grant  Provisioiij  to  provide  additional,  resources  to  the  most  poverty 
'impacted  and  historically  underserved  local  educational  agencies.    It    '  ■ 
could  both  increase  their  Title  I  service  population  by  as  many  as 
300,000  pupils  over  the  previous  year  andt assure  more  effective  services 
to  their  current  Title  I  participants.    In  aggregate,  these  neediest 
areas  will  realize  a  55  percent  Increase  in  their  Concentration  Grant 
funding,  a  significant  reinforcement  of  their  compensatory  education 
service  cap;icity  In  the  midst^  of  their  especially  difficult  economic 
circumstancerf'.    To  allow  for  thl  s  focus  of  resources  upon  the  neediest 
areas,  the  budget  propose.**  to  maintain  all  other  Title  I  activities  at 
their  fiscal  year  1979  level.    Tliis  is  achieved  by  holding  in  abeyance 
the  otherwise  mandated  increases  for  the  State  agency  program*?,  which  in 
turn  prevents  local  educational  agencies  in  general  from  experiencing 
any  loss.    For  all  of  Title  I,  we  anticipate  that  over  seven  .million 
children  will  receive  the  compensatory  education  services  which  they 
need  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  adequate  education. 

Improvement  in  Kducational  Practlc-e 
To  asulst  the  States  in  developing  and  implementing  impiovud 
practices  and  programs  in  their  local  educationsi  agencies  as  a  means  of 
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enhancln,.  .du...t  Umal  -.nalltv  In  the  N.Ulon'.  .schools.  $1.^.^00.000  1. 
requested  for  the  nuwly  authorl'«<l  TUlu  IV-C  ..I  the  Klementary  and 
Secondary  Edmatlun  Act.    For  tho  first  tim  In  1980.  funds  ar.  b.lnK 
roqueated  fleparatoly  for  Strenfithfnintj  State  Kducatlonal  Managfrnenf . 
formerly  Included  und*cr  Title  IV-C.    The  amount  r«qocT.ted  for  local 
practices  Improvement,  tho  same  amount  avallahle  for  this  purpose  In 
school  year  1979-80.  will  be  used  according  to  a  wide  variety  of  Stnte- 
determined  priorities,  under  a  competitive  award  process,  for  an  estimated 
4,000  local  educational  agency  projects.    These  proJect:J.  many  of  which 
are  expected  to  be  related  to  compensatory  education  and/or  basic  akills 
achievement,  will  lav    ■    the  participation  of  nearly  eight  million 
pupils. 

Stronfithenina  State  Educational  Management 
To' provide  support  for  State  education  agency  efforts  In  strenBthenlng 
their  admin iscratlve  capabiUtiea.  S51.000.000  Is  requested  unc-er  Ti-le 
V-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.    Tho  Education  Ain.nd- 
ments  of  1978  authorize    the  program  as  a  separate  entity  rati.er  than  as 
part  of  the  Title  IV-C  consolidation.     Fund,  under  this  new  discretionary 
program  are  expected  to  be  used  by  States  primarily  for  increased  staffing, 
in  order  to  conduct  such  activities  as  Statewide  educational  needs 
...ssessment.  analyses  of  school  finance  equity,  evaluations  of  State  and 
Federal  programs,  professional  development  of  State  education  agency 
employees,  and  dissemination  of  Information  on  successful  practices. 

BilinRu.il  Education 
The  Bilingual  Education  program  seeks  to  Increase  educational 
opportunities  for  children  who  are  educat  ion.".!  ly  disadvantaged  because 
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they  are  not  proMcUMit  In  the  I-nnllsh  InnKuar.u.  -The  fmuJ.mtntal 
objective  of  this  program  Is  to  support  a  variety  of  activities  designed 
to  onable  children  to  become  proficient  In  the  English  lanpuape.  Grants 
are  given  to  build  the  capacity  of  local  .4ichool,  districts  ro  tfach 
KngUsh  to  non-proflclent  children,  while  uoine  the  children's  native 
langii««e  to  build  the  basU-  yklUe  needed.       tht.y  can  enter  mainstream 
clasarooma  succe,^yful  ly .    For  fiscal  1980,  supj.       will  be  «lven  to  625 
school  districts  for  programs  In  which  3''.0,000  children  will  be  enrolled. 
To  Improve  the  t^uallty  of  the  programs,  teacher  and  management  training 
activities  and  raatcrlals  development  and  dissemination  will  be  supported. 
State  education  agencies  will  be  aided  to  provide  technical  assistance,  ' 
ftnd  an  Information  clearinghouse,  and  a  national  advisory  council  will 
be  funde^J.     Tbf  proposed  budget  also  .addresses  the  need  for  i^ron-.otion  of 
school  deseRreBation  through  blllnRual  education.    As  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978,  about  30  bilingual  desegregation  projects, 
formerly  supportt-d  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  will  be  funded  as 
part  of  Title  VII.     The  $173,600,000  request  la  an  Increase  of  $15,000,000 
over  the  comparable  1979  appropriation.     The  increase  will,  make  possible 
a  major  effort  to  undertake  studies  and  evaluations  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  bilingual  education  programs  and  practices.     It  will 
also  support  a  new  Initiative  to  strengthen  the  administrative.,  evaluative, 
and  dissemination  components  of  about  50  successful  ongoing  projects,  so 
that  they  can  serve  as  model  projects. 

Baste  Skin^s^Jmg^royoment  .ind  Achievement  To^t  in^^aiafj^y,. 
The  Basic  Skills  Improvom^-nt  program  replaces  the  National  Reading 
Improvement  program  (Right  to  Read)  and  expands  the  focus  of  Federal 
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concern  to  Inrhulc  m.atu.m.U  t.  »  and  ornl  and  written  communication  1 
sklUB.  as  well  as  reading  skills.    ItH  purpose  Is  to  Improve  ba.lc 
skills  achievement  by  coord InatlnK  basic  skills  programs  at  the  national. 
State,  and  local  levels.    A  tnajar  thiu»t  ct  this  now  Initiative  Is  aimed 
at  State  coordination  of  basic  aklllo  prosran...  to  be  reinforced  by  a 
new  State-Federal  ralationBhlp  to  support  individualized  agreements  for 
comprehensive  planning  and  implementation  of  bar.ic  skills  activities.  A 
technical  amendment  to  the  basic  Bkills  legislation  is  currently  being 
•proposed  to  clarify  funding  distribution  requirements  for  the  two 
authorized  State  basic  skills  activities,    n.e  fiscal  year  1980  request 
of  $35,000,000  i.presen..B  a  comparable  increase  of  S7. 250.000  over  the 
1979  appropriation  for  the  Right  to  Read  program.    To  complement  this 
effort.  $2,000,000  is  requested  for  the  Achievement  Teeting  Assistance 
prOBram  to  help  States  and  local  school  distric:s  use  achievement  tests 
improve  basic  nkiUs. 

Follow  Through 

Our  fiscal  year  1980  £lementary  and  Secondary  Education  request 
Includes  $59,000,000  for  the  Follow  Through  program  which  was  recenty 
reauthorized  through  fiscal  year  1981.    In  1980.  we  will  begin  new 
experiments  designed  to  identify  successful  approaches  and  practices  to 
early  childhood  education.    Developmental  work  on  .  'M  models  and  compo- 
nents of  successful  approach'es  for  the  Follow  Through  program  began  <.n 
1978;  we  expect  to  build  upon  this  developmental  work  in  1980.  In 
addition  to  funding  local  projects  and  sponsors,  we  expect  to  continue 
funding  of  resource  -enters  which  are  demons t r:. t  Ing  and  dlsscP^nating 
information  about  succesnful  approaches  Implcn.onced  In  the  first  Follow 
Through  experiment. 
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.Ah- f j I ( )J_  .11 1 'M )/ Uii_'Uu isi^ilj k; .■  1 1  i mi 
To  continue  to  provide  loadurshlp  enp.iclty  tu  St.ite  and  local 

educational  agencies  In  tho  prevention  of  alcohol  and  drug  nhuH... 

S3. 000. 000  is  requested  for  tlu-  Alcohol  ,-,„d  DruB  Al.u.o  Kducatlon  pr.T,r.ifn. 

nils  program  incorporates  atratoglc-s  of-  training,  tt-clmlcal  ass  1st  an.-,. . 
and  reelonal  and  national  rotif orenrijii  to  address  both  thf  probl™  of 
subGtanco  abuse  and  related  bc.havior\pro;,h.ms  such  as  truancy,  vandalism,  ' 
and  disruptive  behavior.    The  N.aional  Tr.iining  System  of  fivo  r.^gional 
training  renters  will  train  upwards  «5\  60  nuw  .school  tuams  f,.,„,  urban 
and  noii-urban  areas  to  develop  local  soVullons  to  the  individual  charai- 
tcrlstics  of  local  problems.     Vhe  training  rcntors  will  provide  torhnlcal 
assititance  to  an  additional  375  previously  rained  tc-ama.     All  of  these 
efforts  are  directed  toward  arresting  the  growth  of  an  Increasingly 
Hcrloui:  national  problem. 

\ 

En  V 1  r onrnt' n  t  a  I  K d  i  un'i  t 
We  are  again  requesting  $3,500,000  for  Envi ronmenta>     Jr    tion  to 
protnote  an  increaoed  sensitivity,  especially  by  the  iichool-aK^.'d  population, 
to  the  complex  ii^guea  of  environmental  quality.     ^undin^  emphasis  vill 
Bhlft  from  resource  development  and  pilot  projects  to  the  support  of  a 
limited  number  of  l.irRe  multi-year  projects  which  have  the  potoulinl  for 
application  throughout  the  country. 

Te lec onmun  i r t^  1 1  on.s  Domons  t  r a  t  ions 
Finally.  Si. 000,000  oj  the  budget  request  will  he  used  for  the 
funding  of  another  eight  o\  nine  new  or  continued  projc-cts  th..l  explore 
ways  of  using  non-broadrastVelecommunlrat  ions  equipment  and  methods  to 
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Improve  delivery  ..1  .,.alc.,.  .du...tiuu.  .nd  so.-ial  ».rv...s.    r.rants  f-r 
these  prolocts  will  be  adrainistcrc.i  by  tlu-  Office  <u  tlu.-  St.cr.t,.rv. 

ln*su.r^ary.  tlu-  nearly  $27  billion  appropriated  for  th.Ko  a.tlvltics 
In  the  pat;t  decade  ha.s  enabled  u.s  C  move  forwar.l  in  the  vital  areaK  of 
basic  skills  achievement,  especially  aH  it  relates  to  tl.e  equallain«  cf 
oppoctunltloH  for  a  sound  and  productive  educational  eKpe^lcnce.    We  have 
also  been  able  to  stress  other  areas  of  national  eoneern  in  elementary 
and  secondary  edu,-.Ulon.  especially  the  prevention  of  alcohol  ana  druR 
abuse  by  the  school-aged  population  and  the  promotion  of  environmental 
awareness.     It  la  for  the  furtherance  of  our  proRresa  in  these  areas  tha. 
we  requetJt  your  continued  support, 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have.. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  DUIXiCT  REQUEST 

Dr.  BoYKR.  Yes.  This  is  a  budget  that  has  several  key  items  to  be 
highlighted,  Mr.  Chair  man,  the  most  significant  of  which  is  the 
concentration  grants  that  have  been  added  to  the  Title  I  program 
and  which  grew  out  of  our  reauthorization  la.st  year.  As  you  know, 
the  purpose  of  that  program  is  to  target  additional  money  on  those 
districts  and  counties  where  poverty  la  most  acute.  We  are  propos- 
ing a  $40()'million  item  for  this  concentration  in  the  IM)  budget. 

Also  growing  out  of  last  year's  legislation,  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  this  budget  has  a  basic  skills  component.  We  believe 
that  for  the  first  time  our  budget  will  allow  us  to  focus  more 
sharply  than  we  have  in  the  past  on  basic  skills  which  will  enable 
our  total  effort  to  be  better  coordinated. 

The  third  item  that  shows  a  modest  increase  is  the  bilingual 
program.  We  recognize  quite  frankly  that  there  has  been  confusion, 
even  controversy,  about  this,  but  I  feel  optimistic.  With  new  leader- 
ship in  our  office,  with  new  legislation  that  is  explicit  as  to  purpose 
and  with  better  management  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  central  purpose  of  that  program,  that  is,  helping 
children  who  are  language  deficient  in  Engljish  to  move  forward 
and  become  competitive  as  good  students  in  our  schools. 

Except  for  those  three  items,  the  budget  before  you  is  essentially 
in  Its  tbtal  as  approved  in  li)79,  So  I  have  just  highlighted  where 
there  has  been  some  deviation.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  specific  questions  about  this  budget,  which 
I  might  add  is  clearly  the  largest  item  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  budget  request  is  about  $4  billion,  so  this  authority  we  are 
talking  about  this  afternoon  is  probably  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Federal  effort  in  education,  at  least  that  part  within  HEW.  We  are 
pleased  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Natchfr.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Boyer. 

As  I  understand  now.  the  budget  request  that  we  have  before  the 
committee  is  .-i;Ui4,2r)(),00()  over  the  1!)7!)  level.  Is  that  correct'^ 
Dr.  BoYKfi.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 


(;KA.\T.S  for  Dl.SADVA.NTAtJHI)  CHll.DKKN 

Mr  Natchkr.  The  authorizing  legislation  for  Title  I  grants  Ibr 
disadv.mtaged  children  was  amended  last  year.  Do  you  think  the 
legislative  changes  will  result  in  an  improvement  in  the  program 
generally? 

Dr.  B()VKR.  I  certainly  do. 

.Mr.  NATcuKFi.  Why.  Dr.  Boyer? 

Dr_  Bf)YKK.  There  are  several  aspects.  For  one,  we  have  clarified 
f.:)!-  the  first  time  how  the  Title  I  programs  are  to  be  monitored. 
1  he  thing  that  bothered  me  greatly  was  it  seemed  that  no  one  had 
the  clear  responsibility.  Quite  frankly,  our  office  had  only  (>()-some 
employees  and  for  a  billion  program  in  14,()()()  school  districts 
the  be.st  we  coii  -1  do  was  get  the  dollars  out  on  time  and  monitor 
the  State  educational  agencies  and  a  few  local  educational  atren- 
cies. 

We  were  not  equipped  to  monitor  14,()(H)  .school  districts.  I  discov- 
ered m  a  few  oi  our  legional  offices  staff  were  assigned  to  monitor- 
ing, but  It  was  erratic.  There  was  not  a  clear  fixing  of  re.sponsibili- 
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tv.  The  new  Ir.w  makes  it  much  cleai-er  that  the  State  departments 
of  education  have  an  oversight  responsibihty  for  Title  1  funds,  in 
fact,  the  State  departments  are  now  required  to  submit  to  us  a  .5- 
year  monitoring  oversight  plan  of  Title  I  and  we  are  going  to 
monitor  the  monitors,  in  effect.  .lo  fivprf 

I  believe  that  the  effective  supervision  of  Title  1  now  cleat  ly  fixed 
at  the  State  level  where  it  belongs,  based  on  a  statewide  plan,  is 
one  of  the  most  siiigle  innovations. 

In  addition,  the  concentration  provision  will  allow  us  to  focus 
more  funds  in  certain  poverty  counties,  and  I  hope  this  will  allow 
us  to  move  into  the  upper  grades  where  a  lot  of  the  students  have 
shown  that  their  early  gains  are  lost.   ,  ■  .u;. 

A  third  point,  the  inclusion  of  a  basic  skills  cotiiponent  m  tfiis 
reauthorization  will  have  a  secondary  effect  on  Titie  I  as  well, 
because  under  that  plan  the  States  will  develop  a  basic  skills  plan 
for  the  entire  State.  I  feel  encouraged. 

I  should  add  as  a  footnote  that  the  gains  of  recent  years  have 
also  been  encouraging.  The  early  Title  I  efforts  were  not  so.  but  in 
the  last  few  years  we  have  data  from  NIE  and  other  places  that 
give  ine  confidence  that  this  big  Federal  intervention  is  helping  children, 
which  is  the  objective.  . 

DISTHIBUTION  OF  TITI-K  1  FUNDS 

Mr  Natchkr.  As  a  result  of  the  legislative  changes,  will  a  higher- 
proportion  of  Title  1  now  go  to  the  northern  States  and  the  big 
cities'"^ 

Dr '  BoYKR.  The  formula  for  the  basic  grants  remains  the  sattie . 
for  the  1!)TS  and  1!)T!)  fiscal  years.  The  formula  does  change  be- 
tween fiscal  vear  U)Ti)  and  IHSO  but  the  distribution  geographically 
will  not  shift  particularly.  The  concentration  provision  has.  based 
on  estimates,  about  two-thirds— one-third  distribution  between  the 
VM)  largest  cities  and  other  areas.  I  do  not  have,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  North-South  breakdown  on  tha*  at  the  moment. 

Mr  Natchkr.  You  might  check  this  now.  As  far  as  the  justifica- 
tions are  concerned,  for  instance.  New  York,  as  you  will  note,  goes 
up  from  $1.")4  million  lo  $277  million  and  Michigan  goes  from  M().» 
million  up  to  $12H  million.  Pennsylvania  from  $12;^  million  up  to 
million.  1  believe  that  statement  would  apply,  then,  that  the 
northern  States  they  will  receive     higher  proportion. 

Dr.  HoYKR.  The  new  money  for  concentration  you  ar<'  si)eaking 

of. 

Mr.  .N'ArcHKK.  Yes.  hut  also  for  the  basic  program,  too. 

Dr  BoYKR.  The  disti'ibution  of  that  new  money  would— I  atn 
glancing  at  a  li.st  that  picture.--  the  States— certainly  benefit  the 
ones  suhstanti.illv  thut  arc  either  iti  the  Northea.st  or  West,  ("ali- 
|(jrnia  and  New  York  would  be  clear  •.vinners. 

Mr  Natchkr.  As  far  ;is  elementary  atul  .secondary  is  coiKerned. 
under  Title  1  vour  total  is  up  a  fiftle  over  Sl^iOO  million  from 
.S"  7,•^",  ()()(». Isn't  that  coi-reet.  Dr.  Boyer.' 

i)r  BoYKR.  No,  1  am  sorrv.  the  .v::.i)7^.(M)n.i)iii)  (lat-tunded 
ffgiTn>  from  l!t7'.i   The  S2.7:;.'  billiir    i.-  ilie  l'.i7.--  figure.  1  believe. 

Mr  .NArcHKK  That     the  aii\inu-    or  r.i7!i'.' 
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Dr.  BoYER.  Yes.  The  li)H<)  figure,  Mr,  Chairman,  remains  the 
.    same  at  $3,078,000,000. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Is  there  a  greater  need  for  Title  I  in  the  Northern 
States  at  this  time? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  I  think  the  legislation  assumes  a  need  for  funds 
irrespective  of  the  geography.  As  you  well  know,  the  distribution  is 
on  the  strength  of  poverty  children,  and  the  funds  are  distributed 
iniilicordance  with  the  statutory  formula,  so  that  we  have  no 
discretion. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Under  the  low  income  part  of  the  formula? 
Dr.  BoYER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Natcher.  No  one  objects  to  that.  We  are  just  inquiring  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  additional  funding  going  on  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

For  the  record,  if  you  will,  insert  a  summary  of  the  legislative 
changes  in  Title  I  resulting  from  the  education  ameiTdments  of 
.  11)7X. 

(The  information  follows:] 

LiitiKsi.ATiVK  Cha.\(;k8  in  Title  I  Formula 

I  The  nunibrr  of*  AFDC  children  eligible  to  be  counted  in  the  formula  for 
dt^tormininK  k'unts  for  LK'As  chun^'ed  from  two-thirds  to  UHI  percent  of  the  children 
in  families  receiving  AFLK,'  payments  in  exc'JHs  of  poverty. 

*J.  The  per  pupil  expenditure  for  Puerto  Rico  chan>(ed  irnm  40  percent  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expertditure  in  Fuertcj  Hico  to  '^2  percent  of  National  avera^'e  PPE 
times  the  percenta^'e  which  Puerto  Rico's  PPK  is  of  the  lowest  State's  PPK. 

*{.  One^half  of  the  increase  for  local  educational  aj^encies,  above  the  fiscal  year 
Il*7!>  funding  level,  is  to  be  allotted  to  States  based  on  the  count  of  children  in 
families  heUnv  .jO  perct?nl  of  the  median  national  inconte  for  four  person  families 
from  the  PJT'>  survey  of  income  and  education. 

\.  The  State  "hold  harmless*'  amount  for  pro^rants  fur  handicapped,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  was  reduced  from  K'O  percent  of  the  amount  received  in 
the  pr('vi(ju.s  year  to  H.")  percent.  The  "hold  harmless'*  for  the  migrant  progiam 
r(»mains  at  loi)  percent  for  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1!)S2. 

•'i  The  amount  The  (Commissioner  is  authorized  to  pay  the  .States  for  administra- 
tinn  of  tUi'  Title  I  program  has  increased  from  one  percent  or  iJirjO.ddO  ($2r),l)l)0  in 
the  case  of  the  outlying  areas)  to  14  percent  or  $220,000  (^oO.OdO  in  the  case  of  the 
cjutlying  areasi. 

♦i.  Full-lime  equivalency  data  for  migraKjry  children  is  t*.  be  adjusted  to  take  into 
consideratmn  the  incrt^ased  co.>.ls  <jf  summer  programs. 

7  Fu!u|s  are  aulhorized  to  (jperate  a  sysitmi  lor  th(»  »ransfer  among  State  and 
liM-aj  r(|iuational  agenci(»s  (jf  mi^jrani  student  records  and  to  carry  (jUt  other  activi- 
ties irj  unprovr  interstate  and  intrastate  coordination  of  educational  programs  for 
miKiprf)rs  students 

*^  {'  unds  are  aulh(iri/ed  \>i  sujiport  [)rojt'cls  to  facilitate  the  iransititni  of  children 
frnni  State  rjperated  insl ilutiorrs  lor  neglected  and  delinCjUent  children  into  locally 
(ipi*rati*d  f)rogr;im> 

l-ond^  ;ire  authorized  to  Jh  sponscjr  workshops  to  assist  local  e(iucatir)nal 
aUiTuie-H  to  work  wirh  and  provide  training  to  parent  a(lvis(n'y  councils;  an(l  (2) 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  varioas  fotm^  of  parental  ittvolvem^mt  and  various  meth- 
ntis  of  t»-airnng  member-^  of  par(*nt  advisory  councils 

A  new  authorization  l\ir  funds  is  provided  for  matching  grants  for  Stcites 
%v.hii*h  hiWr  thrn*o\vn  cornpensaiorv  »»ducation  pro^^rams  similar  toTitlt-  1. 

II  A  ut^w  .Muth'>r  i/.tt ifin  for  lunds  is  fjrovidc»(l  to  give  ad(iiti(n)ai  funds  to  counties 
with  ovei  .").uoi)  or  rnur»'  lhafi  2n  prrcent  low-incomr  children. 

DKTKKMiNATlON  OF  ( '()N( 'KNTRATK )N  (JRANT  AMOUNT 

Mr.  Natchkh.  Thi^  budget  re(^u(^st  contains  '<M)i)  million  for  con- 
ccMitration  grant.s.  Thi^^  i^^  ♦Sl  llJ  million  ovrr  thf-*  arn<'>**nt  requested 
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in  the  19TU  supple.iientul  budget  that  is  pendhig  bdore  this  com- 

'"how  did  you  arrive  at  the  figure  of  Mm  million? 

Dr  RoYKK.  There  was  no  magic  in  that,  quite  frankly.  It  was 
freuuentiy  referred  to  during  the  time  of  reauthorization  as  a 
figure  hat  would  allow  significant  additional  money'^to  go  into  I  e 
counties  of  greatest  poverty,  and  we  wanted  to  dehv^r  on Jl  e 
example  that  was  given  during  reauthorization  It  will  allow  us  lo 

additional  funds  into  about  i       school  <i-^t-c ts  am^^^^^ 
considerable  boost  to  what  these  districts  have  as  the  basic  giant. 

We  wanted  a  figureahat  was  large  enough  to  make  a  difference. 
Since  the  funds  are  going  into  so  many  districts  a  smal  appropri- 
aUon  vvou  ci  be  little  more  than  a  token  and  would  have  li  e 
Educational  impact.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  were  espec  ally 
hopeful  w^^^  move  into  districts  with  sufficient  tunds  so  they 

coiild  provide  services  to  schoolchildren  in  the  upper  grades  and 
wo^-k  only  in  the  first  three  or  four.  Bat  we  expect  somewhere 
around  mum  to  (i()0,n()()  additional  children  will  be  served   1  ha 
figure,  quite  frankly,  was  not  based  upon  any  hard  formula  but 
rather  is  an  estimate  of  what  sufficient  size  is  needed  to  make  an 

'"mTnatchkk  Dr  Boyer,  instead  of  $400  million  in  a  tight  budget 
ye!!r,wirnoV  $JoO  million?  Could  you  get  by  with  $300  muUon? 

Dr.  Bkkky.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natchkh.  Of  course,  go  ahead.  Doctor. 

br  Bkrky.  We  certainly  would  want  to  have  ^400  null  on  We 
think  the  need  is  great  particularly  for  children  in  poor  disti  icts.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  anything  about  basic  skills  and  achievement  in 
those  aix^as  it  is  essential  we  receive  the  request  we  have  made.  We 
would  like  to  strongly  urge  that  we  receive  the  ir.400  million. 

liRB.AN  I)lSTUlBi;r-^N 

Mr  Natchkr.  Ail  right.  How  much  of  the  $400  million  requested 
will  go"  to  large  urban  areas,  in  the  over  200,000  population  catego- 
I  v"' Can  vou  give  me  some  idea?  ,     ,  x- 

Dr  H(5ykr  I  do  not  have  those  figures.  We  will  supply  them  for 
tlu-  r.-c(,rd.  1  would  say  that  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  scale  you 
mention  would  be  eligible  recipients  because  they  would  have  laige 
numbers  of  children  that  would  qualify. 

IThr  following  was  provided  for  the  record:] 

l),..tnhitt,nn  at  rnnr,;Mrntl.,n  unmts  to  ritU's  of  ntrr  JIHI.OOO  ,n,puh,Unn 

.o;  ioi)  iiiiii.iiuii 

S;:l,;:!:T;ir;;M:;':;:n.u.s h.v,.,^   ....,,,0,,  ,,..,.1..: 

null 

Nuinlx'f  n)  i-iuintii". 
I'.Tccril.tu'i- 'i(  t(it:il  MtM"- 

Under  the  law.  Mr.  .Natchcr.  a  county  qualifies  if  .kOOO  childr*"". 
or  -JO  porcenl  of  th<"  total  popul.'ition  :."c  from  low  income  families. 
S„  .MV(.n  thosr  two  criteria,  most  of  the  large  citu's  would  he 
cligibh-  for  additional  fun(l>  under  this  concentration  provisum. 
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NATUKK  OF  CONCENTRATION  GRANTS 

Mr.  Natcher,  What  kind  of  educational  services  could  be  pro- 
vided by  concentration  grants?  Is  this  the  same  type  that  is  pro- 
vided by  the  basic  Title  I  program  generally? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Yes.  We  are  not  changing  the  educational  mandate 
under  the  concentration  provision  or  the  programs  that  could  be 
provided.  What  we  assume  is  that  more  children  would  be  served; 
and,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  would  be  possible  with  more  money 
to  stay  with  the  children  longer. 

Our  basic  grant  program  now  covers  about  Go  percent  of  the 
children  in  Title  I  schools  that  are  eligible  to  be  served.  The  first 
three  years  are  the  point  of  major  focus.  We  would  expect  that  the 
focus  on  the  basic  skills  would  continue  under  the  concentration 
grants,  and  that  we  could  serve  more  children  and  stay  with  those 
children  longer. 

Mr.  MiNTER.  That  is  the  idea,  buoic  skills  would  receive  emphasis 
in  schools  that  benefitted  from  concentration  grants.  We  have  al- 
ready talked  to  superintendents  of  some  school  districts.  They  have 
indicated  that  additional  services  to  students  in  senior  high  schools 
and  in  junior  high  schools  would  be  provided  from  concentration 
grants. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Why  can't  you  concentrate  Title  I  grants  through 
administrative  regulations  instead  of  funding  a  separate  program? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Of  course  we  now  have  the  legislative  authority  to 
take  -the  increased  money  and  focus  it  on  those  areas  'vhere  the 
poverty  is  intense.  The  assumption  is,  frankly,  in  those  areas  where 
there  are  larger  concentraiions  of  poor  children  the  in'nact  of  pover 
^^J^fff^^*"  whether  it  is  rural  or  urban,  and  this  is  wh^re  the 
added  dollars  might  be  most  urgently  needed,  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  without  that  lep-slation  for  us  to  focus  increaseu  Title  I 
dollars  under  the  old  authority. 

STATE  DISTRIBUTION  UNDER  CONCENTRATION  (JRANTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  is  the  minimum  grant  per  Statf-  -indei  the 
concentration  grant  progiarr*^ 

Dr.  Boyer.  $1  million,  is  the  minimum  at  ti.e  $400  million  ievel. 

"^^"'^  States  are  at  the  r..ni  mm  under  the 

um)  budget  request? 

Mr.  Fairlev.  We  have  only  o"<?  State  that  hns  no  eligible  coun- 
ties, and  that  would  be  the  3taU.  of  New  Hampshir-.  so  that  State 
would  be  at  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Natcher.  That  wouM  be  the  only  State  wiiere  you  would 
have  the  minimum  applying;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Beebe.  We  will  have  to  provide  that  for  thj  record. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Suppose  you  suhm^t  that  for  ihe  record. 

1 1  he  information  follows:  j 

STATta?  Wmr-.i  Wn.i,  Heceivk  Mn:  M-mmilm  Ai-um  ation  Undkh  thk 

CO.NCKNTHATIDN  '"•RAN.S 

Ala.ska,  Ddawar^  Ici^ho,  Iowa.  Kansa'..  .Maino.  MonJana,  Nebraska.  Nevada  New 
Hampshire.  North  Dakota,  .s.uth  i;-ako;: .  I  tah,  Vermont,  and  WyominK 
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Mr  Natchkr.  If  a  State  receiving  a  minimum  grant  has  no 
eHgible  school  district,  how  will  Ihe  concentraaon  grant  be  used  m 
that  case"'  If  it  has  no  eligible  school  district?  . 

Mr  fIirley  We  have  prepared  regulations  which  are  now  bemg 
ck!^red  by  SI  lXw^^^  of  HEW  that  would  ask  those  States  to 
ubmi?  to' us  a  plan  for  distributing  the  money 
the  law  as  a  basis,  which  means  getting  the  funds  into  those 
counUes  w  th  districts  having  high  numbers  of  low-income  young- 
sters. The  plan  shows  how  the  money  would  be  distributed,  and  we 
wouPd  review  it  for  approval. 

EVALUATIONS  OF  TITLE  I 

Mr  ■  Natchkk.  Ever  since  the  Title  I  program  was  enacted  in 
19(;5,  questions  have  been  raised  about  its  effectiveness  in  educat- 
ing disadvantaged  children.  Many  evaluations  have  been  made 
over  the  years  to  answer  these  questions.  Do  you  thmk  there  is 
enough  evidence  now  available  to  show  conclusively  that  litle  1  is 

an  effective  program?  .    .  ^„„„ 

Dr  BoYER  I  beli»>ve  the  answer  to  that  is  yes.  As  in  so  many 
other  programs,  the  success  of  it  rests  with  good  administration 
•  and  g(Sd  teaching.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  added  money. 
-  As  I  have  studied  the  hi.story,  I  think  there  was  a  fail^je  J"  the 
early  years  to  understand  that  these  dollars  have  to  tocus  on 
improved  education,  especially  in  the  basic  skills  In  fact,  the  legis- 
lation was  sufficiently  open-ended,  and  our 

ciently  open-ended  that  those  monies  were  used  for  purchases  of 
equipment  and  occasionally  even  buildings  and  the  like.  While  they 
niight  have  been  of  use  to  the  school,  when  y5u  ask  what  is  the 
educational  impact,  the  results  were  not  there. 

In  recent  years,  through  increased  regulation,  through  improved 
administration  in  our  office  an/1i^?(«^rough  sharpening  of  the 
legislation,  the  findings  are  e/couragii^S.  NIE  and  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  recently  con/pleted  a  dudy  and  in  each  instance 
they  demonstrated  there  are  educational  gains  in  reading  and 
math  skills  in  the  first  Tew  grades  among  Title  I  children  that  are 
greater  than  would  have  occurred  without  it;  and  second,  they  are 
greater  in  some  instances  than  in  children  who  are  not  in  the 

^7b?lieve  that  this  is  making  a  major  difference  across  the  coun- 
tr^  in  a  number  of  our  schools.  I  visit  the  Title  I  schools  whenever 
i  can.  and  there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  gives  schools  the  finan- 
cial as.sistance  to  hire  teachers  who  are  giving  special  training  and 
working  intensively  with  children.  It  also  enables  schools  to  pro- 
vide special  books  and  materials  that  can  be  used  by  educationally 
deprived  children.  I  believe  this  is  a  major  investment  that  is  now 
paying  off  in  a  significant  way. 

Mr  Natchkr.  If  I  ask  you  generally  how  you  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Title  I,  what  would  you  say.  Dr.  Boyer? 

Dr  Boyer  Again,  the  measurement  that  I  think  is  most  chal- 
lenging is  whether  children  in  the  early  grades  are  able  to  compete 
educationally,  and  most  especially  whether  their  reading  scores 
and  math  scores  are  up  to  the  appropriate  grade  level.  The  surveys 
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that  have  been  conducted  are  using  those  mea.«'\res,  and  th;-  results 
are  now  encouraging. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Title  I  now  provides  an  average  l'-'  $435  per  child, 
according  to  your  budget  figures.  Have  y^u  made  any  studies  to 
determine  the  average  cost  of  compensatory  education  per  child 
that  is  required  to  make  a  di''f"rence  in  achievement  levels? 

Dr.  BoYER.  I  do  not  think  there  are  studies  that  would  fix  such 
an  exact  figure.  Our  budget  figure  prorates  the  total  that  Congress 
has  appropriated.  As  I  already  said,  I  think  it  is  making  a  differ- 
ence, but  to  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  single  figure  that  has 
been  fixed  that  would  make  an  absolute  difference;  $500  per  pupil 
in  a  school  can  je  converted  into  teachers  and  compensatory  in- 
struction. I  think  the  total  appropriation  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  we  are  making  a  significant  difference.  We  are  now  up  to 
over  $H  billion  and  14,000  school  districts  are  being  helped.  But  to 
answer  your  question  directly,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
exact  figure  that  I  could  name  that  would  say  that  ir.  !  he  magic 
figure  for  maximum  compensatory  help. 

STATE  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

.,    Mr.  Natchkr.  How  many  States  finance  compensatory  education 
programs  with  State  funds? 

Dr.  Boyer.  There  are  a^  least  12  to  14,  as  I  recall,  that  have 
invested  considerably  in  State  programs  somewhat  comparable  in 
their  purpose  to  Title  I. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Why  don't  all  the  States  do  this.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Boyer.  I  would  imagine  budget  constraints  would  be  the  first 
item;  whether  there  has  been  adequate  leadership  at  the  state  level 
might  be  a  second  matter.  But  in  my  view  that  is  the  direction  for 
the  future,  a  partnership  betwee^^  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States.  In  fact  in  our  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  we 
have  a  section  for  State  matching.  The  budget  before  us  does  not 
fund  that  for  the  coming  year,  but  we  think  for  the  future  full 
funding  of  Title  I  will  occur  through  a  combined  State  and  Federal 
matching  arrangement  instead  of  assuming  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  doing  it  all. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Was  the  new  incentive  grant  authority  enacted 
last  year  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  State  compensatory 
education  programs? 

Dr.  Boyer.  It  was.  That  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Would  you  recommend  this  committee  shift  $50 
million  from  the  budget  for  concentration  grants  to  incentive 
grants? 

Dr.  Boyer.  I  will  give  you  two  answers. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Go  ahead,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Boykr.  One,  I  would  recommend  our  own  budget  as  submit- 
ted but  I  would  also  have  to  say  to  you  that  the  issue  was  debated 
very  intensely  because  we  believed  deeply  in  the  State  matching 
plan.  I  think  the  main  reason  we  did  not  propose  part  of  the  budget 
for  State  matching  is  that  we  thought  we  might  give  States  a  little 
more  time  to  prepare  for  the  matching  program  since  only  12  or  so 
States  would  be  eligible  at  this  time. 
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I  would  be  extremely  disappo  ntod  if  '".^^e  next  budget  yea^^^^^^^^ 
did  not  come  to  you  for  special  incentive  funds  to  fj^^^^'^.';/"  P""^^ 
tant  pi-oKram,  We  think  the  $K  billion  or  more  needed  to  fully  fund 
Title  I  will  require  a  greater  State  effoiiL  I  think  this  program 
should  be  /unded  in  the  future,  but  it  wolfcl  be  a  bit  premature  at 

^"^Dr' Berry  Mr  Watcher,  we  did  not  make  a  tradeoff  between 
concenSn  grants  and  State  matching.  We  think  State  matching 
is  a  great  idea  and  support  it  in  the  legislation,  but  we  did  not 
makfa  decision  that  concentration  was  being  funded  in  preference, 
til  that.  The  absence  i)f  funding  here  for  State  matching  was  simply 
a  budget  decision.  We  just  could  not  afford  it  this  year. 

TITLE  I  AT  THE  SECONUAKY  SC;H(X)L  LEVEL 
Mr  Natcher  All  richt 

About  one-third  of  the  total  school  enrollment  '"^h is  country  is 
in  secondary  schools.  However,  less  than  20  percent  of  the  Title  I 
enrollment  is  in  secondary  schools.  Ifthere  a  particular  reason  for 
the  high  enrollment  of  elementary  schoolchildren  in  Title  1.' 

BovKH.  Yes.  The  assumption  is  that  if  children  are  helped  in 
the  early  grades  this  will  establish  a  foundation  that  will  assure 
some  educational  success  in  the  future.  It  would  be  hard  to  deny 
help  to  childen  in  'the  first  three  or  four  grades  in  order  to  deal 
wUh  those  in  the  junior-senior  high  school.  We  just  do  no  have 
enough  money  to  deal  with  all  grade  levels,  and  the  notion  is  that 
early  education  is  better,  early  compensatory  education.  We  think 
our  concentration  dollars  will  reach  into  the  junior  high  and  senior 
high  school  and  thereby  increase  Title  I  services  to  older  children^ 
To  add  to  the  point  that  you  were  making  earlier,  as  we  get  btate 
compensatory  assistance  to  join  this  educational  effort,  we  think  an 
arrangement  between  State  and  Federal  levels  of  government  could 
be  made  that  would  follew  children  and  provide  special  help  tor 
those  who  need  it  from  th^early  grades  though  high  school. 

The  one  disappointing  feature  is  there  is  some  evidence  that 
children  slip  back  or  do  not  retain  as  much  of  the  gains  as  we 
would  like,  so  that  clearly  is  a  challenge  for  us  But,  given  limited 
money,  it  is  better  to  start  with  children  ip  the  tirst  few  grades  and 
yet  the  foundation.  ,  . 

Mr  Natchek.  Is  there  less  of  a  need  for  compensatory  education 
at  th('  secondary  school  level  than  at  the  elementary  grades. 

I)r  HoYKK  No.  I  think  that  is  not  possible  as  a  tradeott.  As  i 
said  with  limited  funds  we  are  providing  services  largely  in  the 
elementary  grades,  but  the  fact  is  today  that  about  2;,  Perc^-nt  o 
all  our  high  school  students  leave  before  they  graduate,  lhat  is  a 
tt'rrible  waste.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  all  the  high  school  students 
never  finish  school.  I  think  that  is  the  crisis  of  American  educa- 
tion—the  high  school.  So  without  some  compensatory  help.  I  think 
we  will  continue  to  see  that  failure. 

As  I  mentinppd  earlier.  I  do  a.n  think  just  compensating  tor  the 
basic  skills  alone  i .  the  answer.  I  think  the  secondary  schools  must 
find  a  way  to  allow  students  to  focus  more  sharply  on  their  inter- 
ests and  talents  and  to  have  some  [)ractieal  expeiMence  outside  the 
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school  so  they  do  not  feel  they  are  being  confined  from  real  lif« 
experiences.  ' 

Mr.  MiNTER.  There  is  a  study  out  of  Stanford  Research  Institute 
that  indicates  students  who  are  given  remedial  instruction  at  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  level  also  respond  very,  very  well,  and 
that  although  we  have  placed  the  emphasis,  as  we  rightfully 
should,  in  early  childhood  education,  there  is  something  the  psy- 
chologists call  a  "second  coming,"  a  time  when  children  at  the 
junior  high  school  level  also  can  catch  up  on  some  of  the  things 
'"^^  reason  or  another  have  missed  at  an  earlier 

.  age  "Many  children  undergo  trauma  within  the  family  in  the  early 
grades,  and  there  is  a  time  later  on  when  they  can  pick  up  and 
continue  to  develop.  So  we  think  it  is  very  important  that  Title  I 
funds  should  be  extended  into  the  secondary  years. 

LLMIT  ON  STATE  AGENCY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Natchkr.  This  budget  for  Title 'l  includes  appropriation  lan- 
guage limiting  the  State  agency  programs  to  the  previous  year's 
level.  What  effect  will  that  have  on  the  State  programs? 

Dr.  BoYER.  You  are  correct.  We  did  ask  that  those  programs  be 
frozen.  That  was  done  in  order  to  keep  the  basic  grant  program 
from  being  diminished.  Since  the  State  agency  programs  are  fund- 
ing off  the  top  which  is  driven  by  enrollment,  it  was  our  estimate, 
Mr.  Natcher,  that  about  $o3  million  more  would  be  required  to 
fund  the  State  programs  in  1980  and  that  would  reduce  by  SoS 
million  the  Title  I  basic  grant  below  the  1979  level.  So  in  order  to 
level  fund  all  Title  I,  we  had  to  request  level  funding  for  the  State 
programs. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is,  it  would  hold  the  State  agency 
programs  to  $390  million,  the  same  as  in  1979. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Does  this  mean  that  services  will  be  cut  back? 

*■  J  "ii       '^u ^  ^^'"^  ^^^'"^  ^'"^        ^^ys  ^°  answer  that.  In  terms 
of  dollars,  the  answer  is  no.  Each  program  will  get  the  same 
migrant  education  will  get  $212  million,  handicapped  $140  million, 
and  neglected  and  delinquent  $37  million,  and  that  figure  will 
appear. 

There  is  another  answer,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  mention,  and 
that  IS  the  number  of  students  eligible  to  be  served  in  migrant 
education  will  go  from  about  3.")0,00()  to  37r).()0().  Therefore,  the  per 
pupil  cost  in  migrant  education,  if  we  serve  more  children,  will 
drop  from  about  $.',97  to  $r,r)7  per  student. 

To  put  it  another  way,  since  migrant  enrollments  are  expected  to 
increase,  there  will  be  not  a  reduction  in  doUars  for  migrant  educa- 
tion, but  if  more  children  are  served  than  in  I97y  we  estimate  a 
reduction  in  per-student  service. 

SUPPORT  AND  INNVOATION 

Mr.  ^fATCHER.  Dr.  Boyer.  let  us  turn  at  this  time  to  support  and 
innovation,  rhis  budget  for  improvement  in  local  educational  prac- 
tice is  *14b.4  million,  the  same  amount  as  the  previous  year  Why 
can  t  we^  cut  back  on  some  of  these  projects? 

Dr.  Boyer.  This  has  been  the  Federal  partnership  with  States  for 
a  long  time,  with  the  State  education  departments.  The  dollars 
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that  artl  yiven,  as  you  know,  by  formula  to  the  various  State 
de?^ir?^^ntra  e  then,  on  a  competitive  basis,  distributed  to  school 
dfstricts  to  encourage  them  to  do  new  things  and  exercise  leade,- 
ship  often  providir.g  money  that  bare-bones  local  budge  s  do  not 
provide  I  have  looked  at  the  list  of  projects  that  are  tunded  m 
LXted  States.  Here  again,  basic  skills  is  clearly  the  winner.  They 
havf also  tln^^^  special  education  in  programs  for  the  gifted 
I  suppose  you  could  argue  about  the  exact  dollar  amoun    but  I 
think  there  is  something  exciting  about  this  ^"^^^"^f "^'^  ^^^^^^^^ 
•we  do  provide  funds.  We  do  not  control  them;  the  State  controls 
them!  but  on  a  competitive  basis.  Good  school  districts  each  year 
com^  in  and  say:  We  would  like  to  try  something  new.  As  the  local 
fax  base  is  dinfin.shed  to  keep  the  educational  P,W^"\;^  '^^^^^"^ 
searching  for  new  alternatives  strikes  me  as  desirable.  It  is  not  a 
large  amount  of  money  compared  to  the  total  budget  but  in  ea  h 
State  I  think  it  is  a  signincant  amount  and  represents  local  leacter- 

•  ship.  So  I  . would  certainly  feel  strongly  about  the  concept  o  part- 
nership here  and  I  think  it  has  made  a  genuine  difference  in  the 
health  of  the  schools  throughout  the  States.      ...  ,. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  How  long  has  this  program  existed  in  one  form  or 

""or' BOYKR.  It  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  ESEA  authoriza- 
tion I'JB').  There  was  a  consolidation  years  agq. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  What  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  these  improve- 

""iDr  have  had  the  funds  grouped  according  to  types  of 

educational  innovations.  The  largest  percentage  goes  to  special  edu- 

•  cation,  working  with  children  who  have  special  educational  needs, 
and  then  basic  skills  is  about  12  percent,  new  teaching  arrange- 
ments that  allow  for  some  in-service  education  of  teachers  would 
rank  number  three.  There  are  some  programs  for  the  gifted  which 
I  think  is  one  of  the  great  underserved  populations  in  our  culture. 
Also  there  are  some  programs  that  deal  with  other  arts  and  educa- 
tion. Those  would  be  some  of  the  top  leaders  in  trying  to  fund  new 
programs  through  this  authority,  ■    »  ■  „  _ 

\Ir.  Natcher,  What  happens  when  an  innovation  project  is  com- 

^'f)r^H()YKK.  It  would  vary  under  this  program  from  State  to  State. 
Some  States  have  an  arrangement  for  distribution  and  wider  com- 
munication about  the  plan,  others  are  not  e«j'Ctive  The  aim  is. 
of  course,  that  after  the  program  has  been  funded  he  schoo  d.s- 
trift  would  make  it  operational  instead  of  simply  allowing  it  to  be 
a  otu'-shot  effort. 

STKKN(;THKNiNii  ST.ATK  KDIH'ATIONAI,  AliKNCY  MANAdK.MKNT 

Mr  Natchkr.'  For  strengthening  State  educational  management 
authorized  bv  Title  V-B.  the  budget  request  is  ^;r>l  million.  Is  this 
basically  for  State  administration  of  Federal  grants. 

l)r  BoYKR  Yes.  tluU  is  the  idea.  As  you  know,  over  the  years  it 
has  become  a  very  big  item  in  many  State  education  departments^ 
We  have  a  complete-  breakdown  of  the  States,  borne  have  f-O  or  M) 
nercent  of  their  budget  in  the  State  education  dep:irtment  that  is 
>;i'Pporte(i  out  of  thi.s  tiiiui.  The  assumption  is  that  this  gives  .States 
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the  administrative  support  they  need  in  order  to  handle  what  is  a 
major  responsibility,  since  we  channel  not  only  Title  I  but  the 
handicapped,  the  vocational  education,  Titles  III  and  IV,  that  all  go 
'  to  the  State  departments  on  a  formula  basis,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  see  they  are  distributed  and  iiionitored. 

Back  to  the  changes  in  the  law,  now  that  we  are  making  the 
States  more  responsible  for  oversight  and  management  and  moni- 
toring of  Title  I,  they  are  taking  on  still  more^  and  I  think  these 
/         dollars  are  urgently  tied  to  that. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STATE  rDUCATIONAL  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  Natchkr.  On  what  basis  will  the  $51  billion  be  distributed  to 
the  States? 

Dr  BoYER.  We  are  following' the  same  distribution  that  was 
operating  in  1979  before  the  new  legislation  so  that  States  will 
continue  to  receive  in  1980  a  budget  figure  that  would  be  equiva- 
lent of  the  last  year's  budget. 

Mr.  Natcher.  No  State  will  receive  less  than  the  previous  year? 

Dr.  Boyer.  No.  The  new  legislation  gave  the  Commissioner  au- 
thority. The  management  program,  yV-B.  was  pulled  out  of  Title  IV 
and  became  a  separate  program.  Afe  I  recall,  there  was  flexibility 
given  to  the  Commissioner  to  handle  this  almost  on  a  discretionary 
basis,  but  I  felt  I  was  neither  wise  nor  enduring  enough  to  tamper 
too  much  with  that,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  wisdom  of  the  current 
distribution. 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right.  That  is  a  safe  way  to  handle  it,  Doctor. 

Why  shouldn't  there  be  an  allocation  formula  for  distributing 
Title  V-B  among  the  States? 

Dr.  BpYER.  There  has  been  prioc  to  the  1978  amendments.  While 
I  think  the  spirit  of  flexibility  is  adequate,  I  did  not  really  know 
how  to  devise  the  criteria  that  would  justify  a  reallocation  of  these 
funds.  I  felt  that,  frankly,  the  minor  changes  would  not  be  worth/ 
the  effort.  It  is  based  now  on  a  formula  that  is. rooted  in  the 
number  of  children  in  the  State,  and  it. was  hard  to  find  any  other 
design  that  mighr  more  equitably  get  those  dollars  out.  I  guess  I 
am  mildly  responding  by  saying  the  formula  seemed  reasonable 
when  I  tried  to  test  it  against  other  options. 

^May  I  add»  however,  the  notion  of  letting  it  become  flexible  in 
the  event  some  need  would  occur  in  a  State  seemed  prudent,  but  I 
think  there  would  have  to  be  an  exceptional  circumstance  where  a 
reallocation  mi{;ht  be  justified. 

^  Mr  Natcher.  Besides  the  Title  V-B  program,  are  there  other 
Federal  funds  available  for  this  purpose  through  percentage  set-a- 
sides in  various  programs,  such  as  Title  I  and  aid  to  handicapped 
children? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  You  mean  for  the  State? 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Yes. 

Dr.  BoYKR  Yes.  there  are. 

Mr  Natcher.  If  you  would  supply  f:)r  the  record  a  list  of  pro- 
grams and  amounts  provided.  State  and  local  administrative  costs. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  tOUCATIONAL  AGENCY  ADMINISTRATIVE  SET-ASIDES  MANDATED  OR  AUTHORIZED  BY 
STATUTE  OR  REGUL/^TION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 ' 

Peiceniigt 

P,Of..am  SWS  Amount 

T..iel(ESEA)                 •                                  '  11  552.8817 J3 

Basic  skils  improvement  (Title  II ESEA)   3"  ^'^'^"^ 

School  libraries  and  instructional  resources  (Title  IV-B,  ESEA)   ■ 

Innovation  and  support  (Title  IV-C,  ESW)                           1  .,5  q  qg.gOO.OOO 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (Title  IV -D,  ESEA)  (  ' 

Strengthening  State  educational  management  (Title  V-B,  ESEA)  ■  ■         100  5 .000.000 

Services  (Title  I.  Library  Services  anlConstruction  Act)   3-"  AVr  Zk 

State  grant  program  (eduation  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Part  B)   5.0  .[n  Z 

Preschool  incentive  grants  (Education  of  the  Handicapped-  Act.  Part  B) ...  -5.0  iw.m 

Adult  eiuc^tion  (Adult  Education  Act)   *5.0  4,4uu,uuu 

•  !ncli:*s  all  pioeiams  e«c«i  Higher  jnd  Cwlmuing  Eduuiioo  and  Sludeflt  AMistanw  me  mioimaliw  wjs  teqtiesied  concerr.mi  ItA  sel 
none  jie  mindate<l  m  auinof;Jed  by  slalule  C(  regulalion  ,  .  ,  .„    k,  .^^ » ,t„i  ^ 

■  Ot  'mm  *i«ct«ve.  .s  fireaie.  kmm\,m  e.penses  ate  mo!,M  '«  r,ilC5  IV  B.  C.  and  D  m  ^88'«8fe  J«''' '""^l'^  ^"'"'"'f 
costs  10.  the  met  (xo^rams  musi  not  wkO  live  percent  ol  tfie  amounis  lectwed  by  each  State  lor  them  an.  or  $^25000,  *hiche>er  is  greater 

•  Amounts  10. 1.scal  year  1980  dewnd  on  m  altalions  received  by  each  State  tor  each  oi  the  programs  it  is  31  each  StA  s  discretion  to  determine. 
■  *iihin  the  wrcenupe  2ui«fii^ei  the  proocrtion  Ol  administrative  co-Is  borne  by  each  program  ...  ,  „ 

.Ih«  live  percent     as,de  .s  d.stf:We<J  among  States  and  territor«s  so  lhal  not  less  than  SiO.OOO  is  provided  to  each  Slate.  *iih  lemtones 
lecciving  not  l«ss  than  000 

'     ■   "  STATK  ADMINISTRATION  FUNDS 

Mr.  Natchkk.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  authorize  a 
consolidated  grant  for  State  administration  of  Title  I  and  litle  IV. 
Why  are  you  proposing  to  fund- State  administration  under  sepa- 
rate programs  instead  of  the  consolidated  program,  Doctor? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  This  ties  into  our  earlier  conversation.  We  telt  that 
these  were  really  serving  two  separate  purposes.  Although  I  am  all 
for  the  spirit  of  consolidatir-n,  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  case 
they  had  to  stand  on  thei;  own  merits.  We  might  want  to  show 
increases  in  one  or  the  other  program,  and  even  under  the  more 
flexible  arrangement  we  distribute  the  administration  funds  under 
the  specific  education  program.  I  think  it  is  a  little  better  in  the 
budget  to  have  these  administration  funds  with  the  program  to  be 
administered  in  order  to  look  at  them  as  separate  authority. 

INCKKASKI)  KUNDINC;  I'OK  HII,1N(;UAL  KDUCATION 

Mr  Nat<'Hkr.  Under  bilingual  education,  Dr.  Buyer,  the  budget 
is  *lT.'i.(;  million,  an  increase  of  $lo  million  over  1!)7!).  There  were 
many  deficiencies  identified  last  year  in  the  evaluation  report  on 
this  program.  Why  are  you  proposing  an  increase  ol  nearly  K) 
percent? 

•  Dr.  BoYKH.  Fii-st.  the  need  is  great,  We  are  not  beginning  to  get 
funds  to  districts  that  could  qualify.  With  migration  and  immigra- 
tion and  greatly  increased  awareness  of  our  cultural  diversity,  we 
think  the  demands  on  this  program  will  increase  and  not  decrease 
in  the  coming  years. 

IMPKOVKMKNT  IN  HU.I.Ndl : AI.  iWXJHAM  Sil()RTC()MtN(;S 

Second,  however,  we  believe  the  increase  irf  Justified  because  we 
are  making  important  improvements  in  the  program.  The  ntiming 
of  a  nationally  recognized  director  for  this  program,  who  is  here  at 
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this  table,  was  one  ''t.ep^  Second,  for  the  first  time  we  have  required 
districts  receiving  '  ^e  funds  to  assess  the  English  proficiency  of 
children  upon  admission,  and  to  provide,  annually,  a  comprehen- 
sive assessment  o  the  oyerall  performance  of  project  participants. 
By  law,  at  least  GO  percent  of  the  children  in  a  bilingual  j>rogram 
must  be  jfimit^d  English  proficient.  Our  goal  is  that  75  percent  of 


deficiencies  in  order  to  participate.  We  also  insist  that  information 
about  the  progress  of  the  children  will  come  to  us.  So  we  are 
imposing  on  the  grant  proce^ss  requirements  that  we  think  will 
allow  us  to  move  from  the  one-third  participation  of  non-English- 
speaking  children  ini  our  programs  that  was  reported  in  a  study  a 
year  ago.  We  anticiprte  that  60  to  7r>  percent  of  participating 
children  will  be  limitf:d  English  proficient  during  this  coming  year. 

As  you  know,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  drco  permit  up  to  40 
percent  of  Non-English  limited  children  to  participate.  We  think 
our  records  will  demonstrate  that  the  program  has  many  fewer 
than  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr. 'Gonzales  also  to  comment  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Gonzales. 

Dr.  GoNZALKS.  In  an  effort  to  improv<p  some  of  the  shortcomings^ 
that  were  identified,  we  have  instituted  several  changes.  We  have 
commissioned  a  study  which  will  give  us  the  best  procedures  lor 
children  to  enter  and  exit  the  program.  That  is  one  of  the^iteips  we 
have  had  some  trouble  with.  / 

We  have  instituted  a  2-year  mandatory  testint?  ^  uii^ambnt,  ^> 
that  every  child  who  has  been  in  the  program -fc  .  year-  Will  h 
individually  tested  to  determine  his  need  for  continut.d  pai^^icipa- 
tion.  We  have  also  developed  a  set  i  'aluable  teu^her  competen- 
cies which  we  are  distributing  to  cur  grantees,  and  have  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  how  bilingual  education  teachers  are  being 
trained.  The  new  law  and  the  subsequent  r^^  *  tions  also  empha- 
size building  up  the  capacity  of  lo  al  sc}  -  'itricts  to  mounts 
operate,  and  evaluate  such  programs  so  tb  .1  be  an  increased 

empnasi?  on  capacity  building.  We  hope  to  iu.  \.ase  program  moni- 
toring through  better  use  of  our  staff  resources,  a  ^  ^-  hope  to 
incrc'asi*  support  services  to  make  sure  that  these  ^.ograms  are 
producing  the  desir  d  results. 

BILIN(;ilAI.  KDUCATION  KVAIA'ATION  AM)  STliDiK.^  v 

I'inally.  we  are  improving  the  (^valuation  capabilities  of  our.^olves 
and  our  grantees  to  make  sure  that  the  programs  are  adequately 
evaluated. 

Dr.  BKI<R^Y  I  w'ould  add,  Mr.  ('hairman,  that  .sonie  $4  million  of 
the  increase  requested  is  for  research  and  a  large  percentage  of 
that  is  for  mandated  studifs  which  the  Ccngrt^  ^  has  insi.sted  that 
we  do  that  will  irpprove  the  quality  of  the  bilingual  program. 


Mr.  Natc^hkk.  What  criteria  are  us«  J  in  making  grants  lo  school 
districts  for  bilingual  education  projects? 


program  will  have. such  language 
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Dr.  GoNZALFS.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  competitive  proce- 
dure wherein,  according  to  regulation,  a  school  di.strict  will  submi 
an  application  to  us  which  describes  the  need  and  the  numbei  o 
limited  English  students  in  that  district.  The  proposal  is  evaluated 
competitively.  \n  outside  person  provides  a  judgment  as  to  its 
quality,  and  then  we  rank  proposals  and  fund  them. 

NUMBKH  OF  LIMITKI)  KN(iLlSH  PKOFK'IKNT  CHILDUKN  ^ 

Mr  Natchku.  Last  year  the  committee  asked  about  the  number 
of  children  who  could  benefit  from  bilingual  education.  A  survey 
was  to  be  completed  bv  February  of  1!)T9.  Tell  us  what  the  survey 
showed  as  far  as  the  bilitigual  education  target  population  is  con- 

'^^UiMJoNZAi.Ks.  There  is  a  study  which  I  believe  is  ai>out  to  be 
reported.  It  is  called  the  Children's  Hnglish  and  Services  Study.  It 
sought  to  identify  exactly  how  many  children  there  are  who  have 
limited  Knglish  proficiency,  and  what  services  are  provided  to  those 
children,  so  we  can  ascertain  the  unmet  need. 

My  best  guess  at  this  point  is  that  there  are  about  AA  million 
children  in  the  country  who  are  of  limited  English  proficiency  Of 
thoi.  ,  about  10  percent.  ..t  most,  are  in  Title  VII  projects.  Ihere 
are  also  funds  in  some  States  for  bilingual  education  as  well. 

1,(H-AI.  Kl'NDINd  AFFKK  TKK.MIN ATION  OF  FKDF.RA!.  SUIM'ORT 

Mr  Natchf.r  New  provisions  added  to  the  application  require- 
ments ^br  bilingual  education  require  that  project  approval  be 
based  partlv  upon  the  applicant's  ability  to  continue  the  nrogram 
when  Federal  assifitancp  is  reduced  or  no  longer  available.  Will  this 
provision  eventually  nduce  the  need  for  Federal  assistance  tor 
bilingual  educ.ition'.' 

Dr  (ioNZAi.KS.  We  believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will.  Title  Vil 
IS  part  of  the  picture;  there  is  also  increased  funding  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  We  ai-e- collecting  figures,  and  we  know  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  contributions  made  by  other 
jurisdictions  to  this  effort.  In  terms  of  our  application,  we  ask  local 
sch(K'l  districts  to  describe  their  capacities  in  two  ways:  I*irst,  in 
fiscal  torm.s;  second,  in  programmatic  terms.  The>  describe  their 
ability  to  conduct  such  programs.  We  think  that  we  ..re  making 
progress  in  both  thoiie  areas. 

Dr  HoYKR.  Last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  reauthorization  we 
sought  to  have  Congress  consider  an  anangemenl  in  which  there 
would  be  a  .Vvear  phaseout.  That  seemed  justified  becau  se  we  are 
impacting  now  only  10  to  20  percent  of  the  eligible  children  It  did 
not  seem  uppropri.ite  to  spend  all  of  our  resources  in  an  indefinite 
i)eriod  on  the  first  districts  that  got  funded.  Our  feeling  was  that 
wf  would  help  with  startup,  then  phase  our  contribution  down  and 
then  we  could  move  to  other  districts  that  were  yet  not  getting 
help.  That  did  not  come  through  in  quite  the  form  that  was  dis- 
cu.ssed.  However,  we  are  now  requiring,  through  regulation  and  the 
application,  a  demonstration  that  local  or  State  funds  can  take 
over  and  provide  long-term  support.      '  ,  . 

-^Wvcn  the  limited  number  uf  children  involved  compared  to  the 
nedd,  I  do  not  know  exactly  wi.,n  the  phase  down  ■uid  out  of  the 
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total  program  should  be.  My  immediate  short-term  concern  is  to 
find  a  way  to  cover  more  districts  instead  of  spending  all  of  our 
time  on  those  that  got  in  at  the  very  first. 

Mr.  Natcher.  If  Federal  appropriations  were  decreased,  could 
projects  adjust  to  a  reduction  in  Federal  funding  at  this  time? 

Dr.  BoYER.  I  think  that  would  be  very  hard. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  programs  funded  under  the  bilingual 
education  program  have  been  able  to  continue  after  their  Federal 
grants  were  terminated?  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  about  that? 

Dr.  Gonzales,  We  cannot  tell  you  today  but  we  could  give  you 
some  ballpark  figures  for  the  record  later.  We  do  not  have  a 
method  of  tracking  the  exact  contributions  that  local  grantees 
make  to  bilingual  education  at  this  time.  ^  

Mr.  NATCHi-iR.  Give  us  an  answer  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:]  \ 

Co.\TiNUKD  Iax-al  Suphort  Avtkh  Fkdekal  Fi;ni)>/i'khminatk 

From  currt*ntly  available  data  we  are  not  able  to  H^ermine  the  number  of 
programs  that  have  continued  after  termination  of  Fed^al  funds.  However,  based 
on  application  data  for  new  projects  supplied  by  local  s/hool  districts,  we  ktiow  that 
manv  activities  previously  funded  by  Title  •VII  are  conttnuing.  though  sometimes  or 
a  reauce(J  scale.  \ 

The  Educatiorj  Amendments  of  H»7^  and  ngij^ef^lilat ions  to  implement  that 
le^^islation,  require  that  local  educatioTTajyewtfrSTn^wr^ demonstrate  a  commitment 
to  continue  bilingual  programs  after  Federal  funding  Ujrminates.  This  requirement 
will  be  cloyely  monitored  by  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Eolucation.  There  is  evideiice 
that  Title  VII  aid  has  already  stimulated  the  expenditii^e  li  local  and  state  funds 
for  bilingual  education.  For  instance.  11  large  school  districts  which  receive  about 
jS2(M)I)0,U{)0  in  Title  VII  funds  are  now  providinu>^i,0()(),0()()  in  local  funds  for 
bilingual  education,  .".jreover,  in  school  year  ISJlr^rfTthe  latest  year  for  which  data 
is  available,  20  states  had  committed  about  .S4r).(H)l).fHH)  to  support  bilingual  pro- 
grams. We  believe  that  local  and  State  expenditures  for  bilingual  education  are  very 
\su'^stantial. 

\ Starting  in  fiscal  year  HJ7!>  the  Office  of  Education  will  request  that  Stale  educa- 
U^n  agencies  provide  data  about  the  extent  to  which  local  school  agencies  are 
corttmumg  the  bilingual  programs  once  Federal  funds  are  not  available.  In  fiscal 
yeaV  VM^^  and  following  yeans  such  data  will  be  required. 

TITLK  Vn  AID  AS  INC^KNTIVK  FOR  LOCAL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Nat(*hkr.  What  evidencv  do  you  have  that  the  aid  under  the 
bilingual  education  prof{ram  will  actually  provide  an  incentive  for 
local  progr.  •  s  to  expand  or  establi.sh  their  own  bilingual  pro- 
Krams? 

Dr.  GoN/.Ai.KS.  'As  I  pointed  out  earHer,  the  evidence  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  contin- 
ue, is  that  appropriations  are  being  made  increosinglv  at  the  State 
and  local  U»vels.  We  will  get  some  more  specific  information  about 
these  to  you^ 

MKASl'KAHI.K  (;()AI.S  ^*OH  LOCAL  PKOJI'XTS 

Mr.  Natchkh.  Applicants  are  requited  to  provide  nu»r»surable 
goals  in  deciding  when  children  no  longer  need  bilingual  education. 
How  wi»i  your  office  identify  measurable  ^oals  for  use  by  appli- 
cants? How  would  you  do  that.  Dr.  (ionzales" 

Dr.  (ioN/Ai.Ks.  We  are  writing  our  regulations  for  that  purpose 
now  There  are  process  goals  and  product  goals.  A  measurable  goal 
IS  simply  a  way  of  saying  w(»  want  the  school  district  to  be  able  to 
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report  to  us  at  the  i^nd  oi'  that  fundhig  period  that  they  meet  either 
the  process  or  the  product  ot)jective  to  a  given  degree.  I'or  instance, 
if  the  district  said  20  percent  of  its  children  will  a-hieye  a  specific 
coal  in  three  months,  we  could  test  that,  or  they  could  test  it  and 
report  to  us.  The  same  would  be  the  case  for  process  goals.  If  the 
district  proposes,  for  example,  in  its  capacity-building  plan  to  train 
100  teachers,  we  can  then  ask  in  the  final  evaluations  how  many 
were  in  fact  trained.  We  would  then  have  a  much  better  sense  ot 
the  degree  to  which  funds  are  being  targeted  as  Congress  intended 
them  to  be. 

FKDF.RAI,  l'HU(;'RAMS  AS'siSTINl!  EHLlNtiUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr  Natchku.  In  addition  to  the  program  authorized  by  title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  what  other  Federal  programs 
are  available  for  bilingual  education?  ,    ,  .,. 

Dr.  GoNZALKS.  There  is  now  million  funded  m  the  bilingual 
.set-aside  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  which  is  probably 
thf  next  large.st  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  That  is  out  of  title  I? 

Dr.  Go.MiALKS.  No,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  All  right;  what  about  title  I? 

Mr.  Fairlky.  Some  title  I  funds  do  go  for  bilingual  education,  to 
children  with  a  limited  English  background. 

Mr.  Natc.'HER.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  about  the  amounts.' 

Mr.  Fairley.  I  would  have  to  submit  that  for  the  record. 

Mr  Natchkr.  Submit  that  for  the  record  and  put  a  complete  list 
in  the  record,  if  you  would,  as  far  as  other  Federal  programs  which 
are  available  for'bilingual  education. 

[The  information  follows:) 


\ 
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•FKDKRi\L  PROGRAMS  ASSlSTINCi 
BIl.rN(;UAI.  EDUCATION 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edtjcatlon 

CrantH  for  d IsadvantaRed  (ESKA  I) 

Innovation  and  Support  (VS¥a\  FV-C) 

BilJuRurtl  educutlon  (KSKA  VIl) 

Basic  Skills  Improvemunt     {VSKA  II) 

Follow  "♦lirou^'h  (Headsfart  -  Follow  nuounh  Act) 

Emt'rRf?ncy  Scho(»l  Aid 

FjiicrRfncy  Srhool  Aid  Art   (KSEA  VI) 
Civil  Rlglits  AdvUnrv  Services   (CKA  IVJ 

Indian  Eduration 

(irantM  to  Edui  dtlon  Aftcni-lfS  ( II-A  P.trt  ^) 

*^pf(  lal  Fri)jo\t'.  for  Indian  Sludt-nis  {lVu\  iMri  10 
Sj.ocUl  Pro  jt-rtv^  Tor  Indian  Adults  Part  i) 

I.ihrarv  Ki-  .our«  i-s  / 


T\  78 
list  i  ma  ted 
OblJLjgationfj 
T$  in  OOO'Q*) 


$  10,000 
2,700 

rj5. ()()■) 

1  ,4hO 
5,000 


1/ 


8,600  . 
7.00O-' 


2/ 
1  .400 


I.ll)r.irv  ^rrvici'*!  ami  fiivvit  ruci  Idn  (l.SCA  I) 

SrJu»ol         r.it'ii'},  ami  1.*' irniuy,  Ki'scmrff:  (KSKA  JV-K) 

i>(  fiipa:         I  ,  VdfM,  ioiU'I  ,  and  Ailnl  I*  Kdm  at  hm 

IJilinsual  Voi-ai  tunal  Trai'  lii^'.  (VI:a  Part  B) 
lia-.Ir  rrant'>  tVi-;.\  Part  A 
Adtil  t  KdticNit  Ion  (Al-V  ) 


•^.^'jO 


'  ,»00 


F.diuatiini  f  iir  I  hr  Haiul  i fapi>t'<l 


Si  at  I-  t:rarii   i'ri^j'.ram  ( I-:HA  i'^trt  B) 
'•p<--;al   hiiuiai  ifui  i'fr-.fiunVj  Orvt- lt'pnu*nt   (l-.KA  I'art  In 
In'  tivai  ion.  and  Di'Velopnit-fft   (KHA  i'ai  I  K) 


Spi-i-ial  Proj^'ii  .  .uui  "I'rtlnitu' 

iMili'd    UhI    i.i  li-iit  ftl    n-.-iu.  .H  lnn  A:'-»"uin;ciit 
Nat  liMiai   *MMn-Mnn  Nff*.>rk 
lra(  Ikt  rcir;>-.   (Hi:\  V'-A) 
r.-a«  h»T  <fnt  tT-.   f  KKA  V  H  » 


n    i""*.  IV) 


>lMM-i.il  Pri)>irani  Itir  Iii  ..i.lv.mt  .u-.i-tl  Niudi-Mt  .  rfiKA  IV) 
I  r»'iw.t  hi-n  ni>'  !^»*vi*  i  uj- 1  in*   I  j»     i  r  tn  iiMi-    'tih\  ill) 


ERIC 
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OTHER 


FY  78 
Estimated 
qbll^ationtj. 
($  in  000' r) 


Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 

Ht^idswrt  (Headstart  -  Follow  Through  Act)  .  ^ 

National  Institutes  of  Kduc'atlon  ' 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  * 


VTotal  for  ore-  «cts  InvolvlnR  bilingual  componontr..    Amount  specifically  usod  for 
"  bilingual  education  cannot  be  determined  from  avallahl?  data.   -        .  .  ^ 
2/Speclflc  arcountn  devoted  to  billnRual  education  cannot  be  determined  from 
avallahle  datdi 


HIIJNCU'AI.  KDI'CATIO:.  rKACIIKK  THAININU 


Mr.  Natciier.  The  request  for  bilinKual  education  includes  over 
million  for  training?  activities.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the. 
shortage  of  bilingual  teachei's?  Is  there  a  shortage? 

Dr.  BoYKK.  Could  I  just  begin  to  comment  by  saying  my  own 
sense  is  that  that  lack  of  trained  teachers  is  probably  our  Achilles' 
heel.  It's  my  view  that  you  need  teachep  who  themselves  are 
bilingual;  that  is,  you  need  teachers  who-  understand  both  lan- 
guages wc^U.  as  all  good  language  teachei's  should  do.  Teachers 
must  also  understand  the  important  pedagogical  or  teaching  pi'oc- 
ess  by  which  you  move  children  along  from  one  to  the  other. 

I  believe  if  there  is  .any  part  of  this  program  that  requires 
stc-engthening  it's  teaching:  we  need  a  good,  strong  cadiv^-- teach- 
ers whp  see  bilingual  education  as  a  very  special  mission  and  are 
skilled  to  do  ;t.  Most  of  the  criticism  I  have  seen  has  been  levelled 
at  the  fact  that  the  teaching' seems  not  to  be  as  efiiective  as  neces- 
sary, nor  of  high  enough  quality. 

So  it's  in  that  context  that  we  have  this  budget  thtit  supports 
feUowships  and  teacher  development.  And  I  wonder  if  Dr.  Gonzales 
wants  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  Nat('hf:k.  Go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  (JoN/Ai.Ks.  Until  l!)7s.  Title  VII  of  ESF:A  did  not  require  a 
particular  set  of  teaclier  competency  tests.  The  lf>7S  amendments 
do  now  requii'e  that  to  the  degree  possible  teachers  should  be 
bilingual  We  are  emphasizing  that  heavily. 

It  is  not  possible^  obviously,  for  someone  to  teach  bilingual ly  if 
they  them.selyes  are  not  bilingual.  For  this  reason  we  are  institut- 
ing, first,  training  programs  based  at  universities;  second,  training 
that  is  conducted  by  the  local  grantees  themselves.;  third,  training 
that  is  provided  by  bilingual  education  support  service  centers;  and 
finally,  preparation  of  trainers  of  bilingual  educatio.i  teachers  in 
our  fellowship  progr'ams. 

We  also  propose  to  fund  some  projects  to  ti-ain  managers  of 
bilingual  education  programs  so  they  can  be  better  stewards  of 
these  funds. 

Dr.  Bkrky.  In  addition,  Mr.  ('hairman,  part  of  the  IWi)  request 
will  he  u.sed  for  a  survey  that  NGfvS  will  do  on  che  extent  to  which 
there  arc*  bilingual  teachers  in  classrooms  and  al.so  the  pattern  of 
geograpiiical  need  for  qualifit*d  bilingual  teachers. 


.Mr  N.ATCHKK.Your  budget  includes  .S^i.n  million  for  bilingual  de- 
segrf^Uiition  grants.  What  is  the  basic  [)urpose  of  grants? 
\Vhat  about  that.  Mr.  Gonzales? 


^  (ioN/Ai.Ks.  We^ll,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  obviously 
was  for  purposes  of  assisting  school  districts  that  are  in  the  process 
of  unfilementing  desegregation  plans.  This  particular  segment  of 
the  law  IS  to  assi.st  the  limited  Knglish  proficient  studf^nts  involved 
in  that  proce.ss,  prin*.  w'ily  through  the  dc^velopment  of  curriculum 
materials,  but  aLso  bv  providing  bilingual  programs. 

In  VM)  as  a  result  of  the  l!rs  amendments,  our  e.stimate  is  that 
about  M)  scliool  districts  will  be  rec(*iving  funds  from  the  bilingual 
desegregation  program,  which  the  Kducation  Amendments  of  l!)7s 
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tfansferred  to  Title  Vll  fi'orn  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  start- 

'"m"  Natcher.  Gite  us  a  few  examples  of  the  school  districts- 
which  would  receive  bilingual  desegregation  grants.  Are  they  all  m 

"""nr" gIonzai.ks.  I  don't  have  that  information  at  hand.  I  would 

^'^Mr^NAT^'HKK.'  All-right;  su[)pose  you  submit  that  for  the  record? 
[The  information  follows:] 

•rmiuY  School  Dihtrkts  Asvaudkd  Emeiu!k.n(  y  Snidni.  Aid  Act  Bh.inguai. 
'=-v  Uk;  .  .■;i»f.(;ation  Grants— Fiscal  \v..\h  ivivh 

/\n?(jn«. —Novak's  USD  No.  1 

Flonda  School,  Board  ,Fort  Laudordale.;  "ade  Coum 
School  Board  i Miami i;' Florida  International  UniverHity  (MiamU;  and  School  Board 

"'  Sll^^-^'Jlli  SIW  of  Education  (Honolulu):  and  Hi  C:oun,y  Eco- 

'T;«.Sir'"Su;'Flrish  school  Board:  Jefferson  Parish  Systems:  and  Lafayette 

•'tet  'v^;,'^ -B;""ilvn  Comm.  S  D.  No.  U.-K;  NYC  Board  of  Education:  NYC! 

'''^II!:.?^^:'^  Kr  -llu"  Et'-eiood  ISD:  Edinbur,  ISD  P.  Paso  ISD: 
Ph  .rr  San  Juan-Alamo  ISD:  Re«.  No.  1  Educ.  Serv.  Ctr.  iRdinberR):  Robstown  ISD: 
Antonio  ISD:  Del  Rio  ISD:  West  Oso  ISD  (Corpus  Christ.);  Weslaco 

ISD;  Rio  (Irande  City  ISD;  Zapata  County  ISD;  and  Harlinsen. 

BASIC  SKILLS  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr  N'ATCHEH.  For  Basic  Skills  Improvement,  the  budget  request 
is  million,  an  increase  of  87.2r)(),0()()  over  last  year  Wh^  do  you 
need  .such  a  large  increase  in  the  Basic  Skills  Program.'  / 

I  believe  this  is  about  a  2(1  percent  increase.  / 

Dr  BoYKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this  is  one  of  th-  most  important 
items  in  this  budget.  In  total  dollars  it  is  rather  small  compared  to 
the  total  authority  under  elementary  and  secondary.  But  I  arguetJ 
vigorouslv  foi-  some  money  to  fund  what  is  now  a  new  authority 
called  Basic  Skills  Improvement.  ,  .     ,         .  , 

First  it  should  be  .stre.ssed  that  Part  A  is  the  national  progiam 
for  which  of  m  million  has  been  requested.  This  folds  m  and  at 
th«'  same  time  expands  our  former  Right  to  Read,  and  it  makes 
more  llfxiblc  our  use  of  those  dollars.  It's  a  national  discretionary 
program  in  which  we  will,  out  of  that  authority,  give  money  to 
local  school  districiri  or  to  some  State  agencies  or  independent 
agencies  to  work  on  basic  i-kills.  .    ,  .  . 

Hut  the  growth  of  this  occurs  under  Part  B.  State  Activities, 
that  allows  us  for  the  first  time  to  draw  an  agreement  between 
HKW  and  each  State  education  department.  If  they  •  ant  these 
monies,  they  are  to  sign  an  agreement  based  upon  a  Jitatewide 
basic  ski'lls  plan.  , 

For  the  first  tiim-  we  are  expecting  the  States  to  say.  here  s  our 
strategy  to  get  or  ■  ith  tliis  business  oi  teaching  children  how  to 
read  arid  how  to  compute.  ... 

Then  if  that  plan  seems  reasonabU — and.  incidentally,  it  s  in- 
UMided  tf)  be  veia  flexible  and  not  ri«id  by  letting  I'ach  State 
develop  an  individualized  plan  ba.sed  on  its  needs— they  qualify  or 
grants  at  the  State  level  in  order  to  coordinate  thPt  program.  Also 
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the  National  Discretionary  Funds  we  have  will  be  given  in  ways 
that  are  consistent  with  the  State  plan. 

The  last  part  of  this  program  is  the  Reading  is  Fundamental 
Program,  which  seeks  to  get  reading  materials  to  children  through 
the  distribution  of  inexpensive  books  and  the  special  mathematics 
program  whose  authority  has  been  transferred  from  the  Emergen- 
cy School  Aid  Program. 

I  think  that  those  three  pieces  in  combination  will  allow  us.  to 
give  a  kind  of  center  purpose  to  this  very  important  authority,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  and  while  the  increase- in  terms  of 
percentage  is  great,  the  increase  in  terms  of  dollars  is  rather  small, 
I  think  that,  on  this  basis  the  leverage  it  will  bring  is  going  to  have 
impact  far  beyond  some  of  the  larger  authorities. 

And  I  might  add,  we  have  been  meeting  now  with  the  chief 
school  superintendents  from  the  various  States,  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  then  a  subcommittee  of  that  group  that  has  been 
named.  In  May  I  will  again  be  meeting  with  all  of  the  fifty  chief 
school  superintendents,  and  one  of  the  items  on  that  agenda  is  the 
agreement  that  they  hope  to  sign  that  will  have  us  all  working 
togetlior  in  kind  of  partnership  to  say  this  matters  very  much.  And 
while  they  are  not  going  to  get  a  lot  of  money,  I  think  the  intention 
at  A  the  focus  of  it  has  really  acted  to  rivet  our  attention  on  a  very 
important  goal. 

So,  I  think  this  can  suggest  a  national  strategy  that  is  a  partner- 
ship, and  improvement  will  result  from  it. 

STATK  BASIC  SKILI^ 

Mr.  Natchkk.  How  was  it  determined  that  $S,2r)0,()()()  is  needed 
for  grants  under  Part  B,  the  State  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Pro- 
gram? 

Dr.  BoYKK.  Well,  that  figure  is  just  a  compromise.  My  own  pref- 
erence would  have  been  a  higher  figure,  but  the  budget  constraints 
were  the  driving  factor  there.  It  will  give  each  State  I  believe  a 
minimum  $50, ()()()  as  a  guarantee  and  the  remaining  amount  will 
be  driven  by  State  for'mula.  It  seemed  impossible  for  any  funding 
less  than  $S  million  to  make  any  real  difference  among  the  States. 

So  w(»  start(^d  with  a  ba.se.  and  then  we  allow(»d  it  to  float  up 
depending  on  tht»  eni'ollmc»nt. 

Mr.  Natchkh.  How  many  States  do  you  estimate*  will  ap()ly  iov 
this  money? 

Dr.  BoYKK.  Well,  I  am  dreaming.  My  d»*eam  is  that  all  of  them 
will  We  have  found  a  lot  of  interest  informally.  Now,  they  may  not 
all  come  in  the  first  year,  but  at  least  that  iy  my  goal.  In  the  State 
L/eadership  program  funded  under  Right  to  Read,  54  of  57  eligible 
State  Agencies  applied  for  State  Leadership  activities 

Mr.  Natcmkr.  How  will  local  Right  to  Read  projects  be  affected 
by  the  nt»w  Basic  Skills  lm[)r()vement  Program? 

I)r*.  BoYKK.  Thvy  should  not  in  nny  way  except  positively.  The* 
Basic  Skills  authority  (»xpan(is  the  cur*rent  liight  to  Read  Program 
to  include  mastery  of  mathematics  and  oral  and  writteti  communi- 
cation skills  in  addition  to  reading  skills.  In  adflition.  two  new 
programs  have  been  authorized  under  the  naMonal  discretionary 
component.  Thus,  what  is  currentl>  funded  under  a  local  right  to 
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read  project  can  be  funded  again  or  be  expanded.  ^^^^r^oRe 
though,  that  the  other  two  pieces  of  this,  the  I"^''P?"Sive  Book 
Distribution  and  special  mathematics  program  and  the  Kight  to 
Read  grants  now  going  through  the  national  reenforcement 
Statewide  plan,  and  any  local  Right  to  Read  project  currently 
'  •  existing  which  is  consistent" Avith  an  overall  State  plan,  would  be 
very  competitive  and,  at  the  same  time  complementary. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Why  can't  these  basic  skills  projects  be  carried  out 

under  the  title  I  program?  .    ,   .    r       i      uu  o  „ort. 

Dr.  BoYER.  Well,  title  I  is  driven  entirely  by  formula  with  a  very 
■    specific  purpose,  and  it's  not  at  all  inconsistent.  In  fact,  it  s  pro;^ui- 

■  ing  a  foundation.  But  if  I  might  put  it  in  maybe  a  trivial  figure,  in 
a  way  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  something  ot  the  ribbon 

on  the  package.  ,       ,  .      .  .e 

While  all  of  that  money  is  going  out  and  touching  districts,  it 
now  we  can  be  assux-ed  that  States  have  a  plan  that  is  involving 
not  only  title  I  but  other  basic  skills  activities,  including  what 
might  be  coming  from  the  State,  then  I  think  there  is  a  coherence 
and  a  thrust  that  will  enhance  what  is  being  done  through  title  I. 

Let  me  say  as  a  footnote  to  that,  when  I  came  to  the  Otfice  ot 
Education  I  asked  how  many  of  our  activities  are  focused  on  basic 

■  skills,  and  I  discovered  that  there  are  about  17  different  programs, 
depending  on  how  you  CQunt  it,  that  have  improving  basic  skills  as 
one  of  their  major  purposes.     ,    ^     .      .     ^        *   i  „ 

So  I  did  create  an  internal— forgive  the  term— task  force,  to 
bring  together  all  of  the  people  who  are  working  just  in  our  ottice 
to  develop  some  better  coherence  as  to  our  purpose  and  how  it  is 
delivered.  Our  hope  is  that  at  the  State  level  these  small  but 
strategic  dollars  through  Part  B.  would  also  act  as  leverage  to 
create  a  Statewide  plan  as  well  as  State  department  coherence. 

COORDINATION  IN  BASIC  SKILLS 

Mr.  Natchkr.  In  addition  to  title  I  there  are  a  number  of  other 
Federal  programs  which  provide  financial  support  for  the  improve- 
ment of  basic  skills.  ,.  J  * 

What  steps  have  been  taken  to  encourage  coordination  and  to 
orient  duplication  along  these  programs? 

Dr  BoYER.  As  I  mentioned,  the  forming  within  our  own  ottice  ot 
a  basic  skills  task  force  was  the  first  step.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  out  of  that  that  much  of  the  inspiration  govern- 
ing the  new  legislation,  the  basic  skill  component  for  all  of  the 
ESEa  was  conceived,  and  in  my  view,  with  greater  coordination 
within  our  office.  j      .    n  r 

One  other  point,  just  two  weeks  ago  I  announced  that  all  ot  our 
small  discretionary  grants  in  the  office,  some  20  separate  pro- 
grams, are  going  to  be  brought  together  under  a  single  unit,  a  new 
bureau,  that  will  allow  us  to  deal  in  a  more  coherent  way  with: 
these  programs  that  have  been  scattered  about. 

One  of  the  central  units  in  that  new  office  is  a  basic  skills  ottice 
and  that  office  is  going  to  act  to  coordinate  what  is  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  Then,  as  the  new  authority  title  II  stimulates  that  same 
activity  at  the  State  level  and  our  discretionary  dollars  that  go  to 
the  Slates  are  actually  consistent  with  that  plan.  I  think  we  are 
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going  to  have  more  coherence  and  coordination  than  has  occurred 
ever  under  this  authority. ' 

•  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTING  ASSISTANCE 

.  Mr.  Natcheu.  Now,  under  elementary  and  secondary  programs  ' 
you  are  requesting  $2  million  to  start  a  new  program  of  achieve- 
ment testing  assistance.  Why  do  you  feel  it's  necessary  to  start  this 
program  in  1980? 

Dr.  BoYER.  It  is  one  of  the  sections  in  the  new  "legislation,  and  we 
think  that  federal  leadership  is  needed  in  this  area.  In  fact,  I  think 
*N  that  these  are  almost  companion  authorities  in  some  respects.  On 
.  \the  one  side  we  have  the  new  basic  skills  authority  and  on  the 
other  side  we  have  the  evaluation. 

While  I  don't  think  the  Federal  Government  should  get  involved 
directly  in  evaluation,  I  think  that  for  us  to  have  regionally  target- 
ed contracts  or  grants  that  deal  with  how  students  are  to  be 
evaluated  is  an  important  part  of  a  national  basic  skills  strategy, 
•  Mr.  Natcher.  Why  can't  the  National  Institutes  of  Education 
provide  testing  assistance  if  the  States  need  help? 

Dr.  Berry.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  complementary  program 
objectives.  The  program  in  GE  that  Dr.  Boyer  was  iust  describing 
will  be  to  provide  grants  to  develop  programs  and  contracts  for 
technical  assistance.  The  funds  in  the  NIE  budget  lor  basic  skills 
and  testing  will  be  used  to  evaluate  all  of  the  State  programs  that 
are  in  existence  on  competency  testing  and  give  regional  confer- 
ences on  the  use  and  abuse  of  testing  thereby  complementing  the 
OE  program. 

Its  thought  to  be  more  appropriate  for  OE  to  give  grants  or 
dissemination  and  give  technical  assistance  on  actual  test  taking 
and  what  kinds  of  tests  to  use,  and  for  NIE  to  evaluate  and  also  do 
research  on  how  tests  relate  to  teaching  and  learning.  So  they  are 
complementary. 

FOLLOW  thholjc;h 

><M1s^Natcher.  Describe  the  changes  proposed  in  1980  for  the 
/  follow-through  program.  Just  briefly,  what  would  you  say  the 
V  changes  are? 

\  Dr.  BoYKR.  John  Rodriguez? 
\  Mr,  RoDRKiUKZ.  It  is  our  intent  to  begin  a  new  direction  for  the 
follow-through  program  by  having  competitive  grants  centered 
around  a  set  of  studies  that  will  focus  on  ways  of  improving  teach- 
ing of  low  income  children  who  are  educationally  disadvantaged, 
focusing  on  basic  skills.  This  will  be  the  first  time  in  I  guess  II 
years  that  there  will  be  new  competitioti  for  local  projects. 

Ml.  Natcheh.  How  will  these  changes  affect  existing  projects? 

Mr.  RopRiQUKZ.  All  of  the  existing  projects  would  be  eligible  to 
compete,  as  would  others  who  have  not  previously  been  served  by 
the  follow-through  program.  There  will  be  those  who  will  not  be 
successful  ill  the  competition  and  it  is  our  hope  that  there  will  be 
some  way  of  phasing  out  their  projects  over  a  years  transition. 

Mr.  Natchkk.  How  much  of  the  $0!)  million  requested  for  foll^Av- 
through  is  for  evaluation  and  how  much  is  for  classroom  projects? 

Mr.  RonRiQi-KX.  Well,  this  past  year  or  this  year  we  intend  about 
.S^L")  million  will  go  for  classroom  projects. 
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Dr  BoYER.  About  $4.(>  million  for  evaluation. 

Mr  nI?cher.  The  EconomicU)PPortunity_  Amendments  of   978  , 
expanded  the  definition  of  eligible  participants  in  the  tollow- 
tffoThprograms  to  include  other  children  enrolled  in  pre-schoo 
prog^fmsVa  compensator^  nature  which  receive  Federal  financial 

^ow"do  you' intend  to  include  these  children  }"  the  program? 

Mr  RoDRiQUEZ.  Well,  it  would  be  those  schoo  distriPts  which 
have  compensatory  education  programs  funded  either  under  Sta  e 
compensXry  education  or  Federal  compensatory  education  and  in 
-Jh^way  of  pVe-school  programs  you  mav.be  well  aware  .there  are  a 
numbe?  of  States  chat  had  pre-school  Programs  tha  had  been 
initiated  by  the  title  I  program,  aijd  rather  than  "Siting  the 
I^pulation  to  strictly  Head  Start  people  as.^t  ^as  been  m^^^^ 

This  will  also  broaden  the  base  from  which  school  di&tricts  may 
select  eligible  participants. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  According  to  the  budget  for  environmental  educa- 
tion.  approximatley  $3.25  million  of  the  requested  $3.5  Million  will 
be  awarded  for  competitive  comprehensive  multi-year  programs. 
Whar  kinds  of  programs  will  be  eligible  for  funding  und^r  this 
cafcecorv  of  Environmental  Education? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Yes.  Under  Environmental  Education  we  are  trying 
to  change  the  entire  strategy  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  felt  that  we 
were  Riving  out  too  many  grants  that  were  too  small  and  were  not 
w-ell  fSuS,  and  year  after  year  it  was  hard  for  us  to  see  whether 

nKur^pl'SjTed  ^^^^  we  hope  to  have  much  larger  grants 
that  are  given  on  the  basis  of  combinations  of  school  districts  or 
regionally  that  go  for  several  years.  Then  we  use  those  as  laborato- 
HesTn  terms  of  what  is  to  be  teught  under  environmental  educa- 
tion, what  is  the  educational  impact,  and  how  can  teachers  be 
educated  to  know  more  about  the  relationship  between  a  school 
curriculum  and  the  environment.  .     ,  „  or,,- 

So  we  really  are  trying  to  create  a  regional  resource  network  an. 
have  a  smaller  number  of  grants  distributed  regionally,  possibly  in 
each  region  of  the  country,  and  see  whether  a  s^.^l  f.f  °""t  of 
money  in  a  relative  sense,  $3  million  can  get  more  visibility  When 
it  is  finished  we  can  have  a  sense  of  how  schools  can  be  changed. 

But  the  strategy  of  giving  very  small  gra"ts^to  districts  across 
the  country  on  a  competitive  basis  leaves  us  virtually  without  any 
conclusion  It  might  have  helped  those  districts  here  and  there,  but 
we  are  searching,  quite  frankly,  experimentally  for  a  combination 
of  school  districts  working  perhaps  with  colleges  and  universities  to 
see  if  we  cannot  learn  more  about  this  thing  we  call  environmental 
education  and  how  schools  can  make  the  difference. 

eni:rgy  contest 

Mr  Natcher.  The  Environmental  Education  Act  authorizes  the 
estabiishment  of  energy  contests  in  elementary  and  secondary  high 
schools.  In  your  budget,  as  you  know,  you  have  requested  !t.^.)U,UUU 
for  this  program. 
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Explain  to  us  how  you  intend  to  set  up  this  program?  ' 

Dr.  BoYER.  We  think  this  could  be,  here  again,  it's  an  experi- 
ment, but  we  would  like  to  see  if  school  children  would  be  able  to 
be  challenged  to  compete  for  new  proposals  on  environmental  par- 
ticipation that  would  make  a  difference.  If  you  want  an  analogy, 
we  are  impressed  that  the  science  fellowships  and  the  experiments 
that  are  carried  on  each  year  where  the  so-called  science  fairs  have 
been  very  successful. 

We  have  science  fairs  in  school  districts  and  in  States,  and  we 
have  an  enormous  talent  that  is  found  among  school  children.  We 
think  this  issue  is  of  such  importance  and  we  think  that  young 
people  are  sufficiently  interested,  that  we  would  l^ike  to  see  if  some 
of  that  science  fair  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  luight  be  built 
around  competitions  or  proposals  to  deal  with  environipental  im- 
provements on  a  local  or  statewide  basis. 

It's  tapping  the  young  people,  some  of  our  more  gifted  students, 
and  helping  them  think  about  a  national  problem.  It'^  a  small 
amouiit  of  money,  but  we  think  symbolically  it's  important  and  it 
just  could  bring  us  some  very  important  ideas  in  a  veity  crucial 
field.  f 

'  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  i 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  fiscal  year  1980  budget  requests  a  $1  million 
increase  in  funding  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education.  iWhat  is 
the  purpose  of  this  increase?  ; 

Dr.  BoYER  Well,  this  is  to  expand  the  program  somewhat.  We 
think  it's  proved  to  be  a  successful  program.  It  has  been  one  that  I 
think  has  had  more  impact  than  many  of  these  small  discretionary 
grants.  Frankly,  i  am  a  little  worried  about  programs  that  have  a 
noble  theme,  such  as  providing  minimum  support.  It's  hard*  to 
know  whether  we  are  making  a  difference  in  some  instances. 

The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program  has  followed  a  strategy  of 
educating  teams  that  come  from  school  districts  and  then  sending 
them  back,  and  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  this  is  one  of 
our  most  effective  small  grant  programs,  so  we  want  to  invest  in 
the  winners.  1 

But,  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is  a 
very  acute  one  in  our  culture  and  in  our  schools,  and  we  thin^  it 
mefits  a  modest  increase,  even  in  a  tight  budget  year. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  effective  have  the  existing  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams been  in  training  school  and  community  personnel? 

Dr.  BoYER,  Well,  we  have  some  results;  granted  they  are  anecdot- 
al. I  saw  just  recently  the  result  of  a  school  district  in  Texas  whete 
their  teams  had  been  trained  at  one  of  our  centers  and  went  bad^c 
and  followed  the  strategies  that  were  developed,  and  the  results 
were  dramatic. 

The  number  of  children  or  the  cutback  ir  the  number  of  students 
who  dropped  out,  the  number  of  students  who  were  on  probation, 
the  entire,  I  guess  you  would  call  it,  crime  rate  or  discipline  rate  of 
that  school  changed  significantly.  It  seemed  directly  correlated  to 
having  educated  school  board  members  and  administrators  and  ; 
teachers  on  how  to  cope  with  a  serious  internal  problem. 


EIXENDEK  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  budget  projjoses  to  terminate  the  Ellender 
Fellowship  Program.  How  effective  is  the  Close-Up  Foundation  ot 
Washington,  D.C.  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  Ellender  Hei-  , 

Dr  BoYER.  I  must  report,  frankly,  I  think  it  has  met  its  purposes 
well.  I  have  talked  with  the  .  Director  and  I  have  seen  nims  of  the 
work  they  do.  As  you  know,  they  bring  young  people  m  here  in 
Washington  to  study  government  from  selected  school  districts  and 
they  bring  a  cross-section  of  young  people,  ^ 

They  do  get  a  lot  of  money  from  other  sources;  they  get  money 
from  foundations,  as  I  recall,  and  private  business.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  quarrel  with  the  vision  they  have,  and  I  certainly  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  way  they  have  gone  at  it, 

I  think  it  has,  been  well  administered.  It's  a  question  of  whether 
at  some  time  this  might  not  become,  in  fact,  a  program  funded 
other  than  through  Federal  support.  jr.* 

Mr,  Natcher.  Doctor  Boyer,  we  want  to  thank  you  and  Doctor 
Berry  and  all  of  your  associate?*  for  appearing  before  our  committee 
at  this  time  in  behalf  of  your  request  for  elementary  and  secondary 
'education,  ,      .         ,  .  .  i 

I  think  we  have  had  a  good  hearing,  and  *ve  want  to  thank  you 

very  much. 

Mr.  Boyer.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  .  r  .x. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  tor  the 
record:] 

ESEA.  TiTLK  I  Audits 

Mr  MiCHKL.  Title  I  funds  are,  of  course,  to  be  used  to  supplement,  not  supplant. 
Smto  and  local  I'unds.  How  do  your  regulations  define  this  requirement.^ 

Dr  BovBR  Supplanting  occurs  if  ta)  the  service  provided  by  Title  I  would  in  the 
absence  of  Title  I  funds  have  been  provided  to  the  same  children  with  btate  and 
local  fundK  or  (b)  Title  I  funds  are  used  to  pay  more  than  the  excess  cost  of  a  service 
that  is  being  provided  as  a  substitute  for  a  State  and  locally-funded  service  fc/  a 
group  of  children.  ,  i  •  ♦ 

/Mr  Michel.  How  many  violations  of  the  "supplement,  not  supplant  requirement 
were  discovered  by  the  auditors  in  1978,  and  what  was  the  total  amount  involved-^ 
Or.  BoYKR*.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  HEW  auditors  discovered  one  violation  of  the 
"supplemenr.  not  sup     .it"  requirement  involving  $398,49") 
Mr.  MicHKL.  Have  you  demanded  repayment  of  these  funds?  ' 
Dr  EiOYKR.  Yes,  repayment  has  been  demanded  for  the  tot/U  amount  (5).-JJH.4y;)) 
involved  in  the  "supplement,  not  supplant"  audit  exception  in  fiscal  year  1978 
Mr.  MicHEi,.  There  was  an  NIE  study  p  couple  of  years  af,0  which  showed  that 
each  Title  I  dollar  actually  ^^'croases  educational  expenditures  by  only  67  cents, 
because  States  and  localities  reduce  their  own  expenditures  by  33  cents  per  each 
Title  I  dollar  received.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  a  recent  update  of  these  figures/ 
Pr  BoYEii   No  more  recent  data  are  available.  As  part  of  its  investigation  ol 
alternative  grant  structures  for  Title  I  assistance,  NIE  developed  a  computer  simu- 
lation of  the  aggregate  and  distributional  effects  of  alternative  grant  structures  .or 
Title  I  assistance.  Using  1970  data  for  the  simulation,  the  econometric  analysis 
showed  that  Title  I  aid  is  more  powerful  in  s?Mmulattng  local  spending  than  would 
be  expected  of  the  traditional  block  grant,  i.e.,  other  Federal  aid  or  State  aid 
programs  The  NIE  results  need  be  viewed  with  caution  since  the  differential 
expenditures  "per  pupil"  refers  to  all  students  in  a  district  because  data  were  not 
available  with  which  co  examine  directly  spending  on  different  schools  or  on  pro- 
gram el  igibles  separately 

VSOF  reviews  local  programs  and  maintenance  of  effort  and  comparabiJity  data 
indicate  that  Title  I  funds  supplement  and  do  not  replace  State  and  local  education 
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Mr.  MicHKL.  What  was  the  total  amount  ol  T\il^  1  funds  which  HEW  auditors 
found  was  misspent  in  .  ,  . 

Dr.  BoYEK.  HEW  auditors  in  fiscal  year  Um  found  that  $2.(Ui2.10i)  in  titU?  I  funds 
were  misspent. 

Mr.  MicMKi,.  Of  this  amount,  how  much  have  you  sought  to  recover? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  Of  the  $2,fU)2,100  in  audit  exceptions  found  by  HEW  auditors  in  fiscal 
year  H)78.  the  Office  of  Education  has  sustained  and  sought  to  recover  $2,(iUMH8. 

Mr.  MiCHKL.  Covering  the  audits  of  the  past  five  years,  what  was  the  total  amount 
the  auditors  found  was  misspent,  how  much  have  you  sought  to  recover,  and  how 
much  have  you  in  fact  recovered  to  date? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  During  Fiscal  Years  U)74-78,  the  auditors  questioned  $  1:^2.1') 1, 7:^H  of 
Title  I  expenditures.  We  have  sustained  $47,7.S2,201  of  the  amount  questioned  and 
have  sought  recovery  of  $10  million.  The  recoveries  to  date  total  approximately 
$2/268,000.  The  additional  $37  million  is  pending  before  the  Audit  Hearing  Board, 

Mr.  Michel.  For  those  amounts  you  do  not  seek  to  recover,  would  you  explain 
why  in  the  record? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  The  Audit  Agency  exceptions  for  which  recovery  hav^  not  been  sought 
include  $tl7,08fi.Gnn  which  is  currently  being  appealed  to  the  Auo  •  Hearing  Board 
by  the  audited  agencies  and  approximately  $2(),01l)i000  for  which  recovery  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Additional  amounts  were  not  sustained  as  a 
result  of  information  provided  by  the  States  which  demonstrated  that  the  expendi- 
tures were  allowable.  In  some  instances,  refunds  were  not  sought  beamse  the  audit 
report  did  not  contain  sufficient  detail  to  identify  with  particularity  those  expendi- 
tures which  were  Questioned  by  the  auditors. 

Mr.  MiCHKK.  When  you  seek  to  recover  monies,  does  this  usually  mean  you  reduce 
the  next  year's  allotment  to  a  district  by  that  amount? 

vDr.  BoYKR.  The  reduction  of  a  district*s  entitlement  is  not  used  as  a  method  to 
repay  misspent  Title  I  funds.  Repayments  must  be  made  from  non-Federal  sources 
or  from  Federal  funds  that  a  district  does  not  have  to  account  for  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Mu;hkl.  I  understand  that  it  was  recently  found  that  $Ii.8  million  of  Title  I 
funds  were  misspent  in  Chicagq.  What  a  the  status  of  this?  Are  yo»'  seeking  repay- 
ment, and  if  so,  when? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  A  draft  of  a  proposed  audit  report  was  released  to  the  Illinois  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  The  report  has  been  made  available 
for  review  and  comment  prior  to  developing  the  report  m  final  form. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  often  is  each  district's  Title  I  program  audited? 

Dr.*  BoYKR.  In  the  past,  most  districts  have  had  annual  cash  audit-^  of  their 
expenditures  including  funds  expended  for  Federal  grants.  In  addition,  many  State 
educational  agencies  have  provided  for  periodic  audits  of  Title  I  expenditures, 
lieginning  in  1980,  States  must  provide  for  audits  of  Title  I  expenditures  to  deter- 
mine the  fiscal  integrity  of  financial  transactions  and  reports  and  compliance  with 
Title  I  requirements.  These  audits  must  bo  made  with  reasonable  frequency  consid- 
ering th^  nature,  siise,  and  complexity  of  the  activity. 

TiTLK  I  Elioiblk  Chilurkn 

Mr.  MirHKi.  l.ast  year  we  were  told  that  of  the  *^  million  elementary  school  pupils 
who  participated  in  Title  I,  only  1.2  million  were  from  low-income  families.  Do  you 
have  any  recent  updates  of  these  figures,  covering  also,  perhaps,  secondary  school 
pupils*^ 

Dr.  BoYKK  No  more  recent  update  of  these  figures  is  available  nor  of  participation 
at  the  secondary  level. 

Mr.  MiCHKL.  When  you  arrive  at  an  estimate  that  II  million  or  so  children  are 
eligible  for  Title  I,  dm^s  that  figure  include  these  non-low-income  children  currently 
participating  in  the  program? 

Dr.  BoYER.  11  million  children  is  our  estimate  of  the  number  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children,  K-12.  residing  in  eligible  Title  I  attendance  areas.  As  such, 
the  figure  would  include  educationally  needy  children  from  both  non»iow-income 
jmd-low- income  families. 

Mr.  Mk'HKi..  i!f  so)  then  of  the  11  million  eligible,  how  many  are  really  from  low- 
income  families? 

Dr.  BoVER.  Based  on  data  available  on  Title  I  schools,  tirades  we  estimate  that 
over  one-third  percent^  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  children  are  from 
poor  families.  That  percentage  almost  doubles  Hll  percent »  when  We  add  children 
from  families  who  are  above  the  poverty  threshold  but  who  are  still  relatively  poor. 
Although  precise  data  for  secondary  students  are  not  available,  we  believe  that  the 
fHTcentage  would  remain  unchanged. 
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-  Mr  Michel.  What  specific  criteria  do  your  regulations  set  forth  governing  the 
selection  of  pupils  to  participate  in  the  T^itle  I  program?  ...      ...  r 

Dr  BoYER.  Each  local  educational  ageticy  establishes  its  own  specific  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  the  children  to  receive  Title  I  services.  All  children  selected,  howev- 
er, must  be  educationally  deprived,  and  raiding  in  eligible  school  attendance  areas 
and  must  be  in  the  greatest  need  of  special  assistance,  as  required  by  the  litle  I 

*^h?uiren  previously  served  who  are  no  longer  in  the  greatest  need  for  special 
assistance,  may  continue  to  receive  services  as  long  as  they  remain  educationally 
deprived./ 

Use  cf  Title  I  Funds 

Mr.  MiCHBL.  Are  there  any  studies  which  show  the  percentage  of  Title  I  bervices 
which  are  provided  in  regular  classrooms  and  the  percentage  in  separate  instruc- 
tional settings?  ^ ,  „     .     „     ^    ,u  , 
.    Dr  BoYER.  The  NIE  report,  "Compensatory  Education  Services,   notes  that  its 
■survey  found  that  75  percent  of  the  children  in  compensatory  reading  programs 
receive  such  services  in  separate  instructional  settings  (pull-out),  while  somewhat 
•smaller  proportions  are  nulled  out  for  language  arts  (41  percent)  and  mathematics 
(44  percent).  Data  from  USOE's  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  indicate  that  while  the 
pull-out  setting  is  used  in  a  large  portion  of  Title  I  schools  (81  percent),  compensa- 
tory ser\'io#&  are  also  provided  the  same  students  in  the  regular  classroom,  with 
'  pull-out  sfldom  being  the  only  setting  used  in  a  Title  I  building. 

Mr  Michel.  For  those  Title  I  services  which  are  provided  in  the, regular  class- 
room, canWhool  districts  use  Title  I  funds  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  teacher  s  salary? 
•  Dr.  BoYMR.  Title  I  funds  are  not  available  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  regular  class- 
room teachSr's  salary.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  local  school  districts  to  provide  the 
basic  instructional  program  for  all  children.  Title  I  funds  are  available  only  to  pay 
for  the  supplemental  services  provided  to  Title  I  eligible  children  by  personnel  hired 
for  this  purpose  in  cooperation  with  or  under  the  guidance  of  the  regular  classroom 

teacher.  *  , 

Mr.  Michel.  If  Title  I  instruction  is  provided  in  the  regular  classroom,  presumed- 
ly all  the  students  in  the  classroom  participate,  is  that  correct? 
^        v«   rruii^  ¥   A-  t;»i 
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the  membership  of  the  classroom  is  composed  exclusively  of  Title  I-students  n  all 
students  in  that  classroom  mav  participate.  ^  , 

Mr.  Michel.  How  does  Title  I  instruction  in  the  classroom  differ  from  normal 
classroom  instruction? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Title  T  instruction  differs  from  normal  classroom  instruction  in  several 
ways:  each  Title  I  student  receives  more  instruction  time,  much  smaller  groups, 
more  intensive  instruction  tailored  to  individuals  needs  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
provided  by  specially  trained  staff. 

Mr.  Michel.  Of  the  total  we  are  spending  on  Title  I,  what  percenUge  would  you 
say  goes  to  pay  teachers  salaries? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Approximately  87  percent  of  local  Title  I  funds  is  for  salaries,  includ- 
ing fringe  benefits.  This  percentage  includes  salary  costs  of  aides  and  counsellors  as 
well  as  teachers  who  provide  supplemental  services  to  Title  I  children. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  percentage  of  the  allocation  for  teachers'  salaries  goes  for 
extra  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Title  I  services  are  normally  provided  during  the  regular  school  day 
and  staff  employed  to  perform  Title  I  services  are  not  required  to  put  in  extra  hours 
of  work. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  you  monitor  this  in  any  way? 

Dr.  Boyeb.  Monitoring  is  conducted  to  assure  that  Title  I  funds  are  spent  only  for 
the  time  instructional  personnel  are  working  in  Title  I  programs  during  the  normal 
8cho^;l  day. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  you  presci'ibe  any  criteria  as  to  the  type  of  instructional  services 
which  must  be  provided  under  Title  I? 

Dr.  BoYRR.  No.  we  do  not  prescribe  criteria  for  the  instructional  services  to  be 
provided  under  Title  I.  However,  school  districts  are  required  to  assess  the  needs  of 
the  eligible  children.  Through  this  process  they  are  identifying  reading  and  math- 
ematics as  the  highest  priority  instructional  areas. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  a  school  district's  funding  conditional  in  any  way  on  pupil  achieve- 
ment under  Title  I? 

44.-11.1  O  -  70  . 
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Dr.  BoYKR.  The  local  educational  agency  entitlements  are  based  on  the  number  of 
children  from  low-income  families  residing  in  the  district.  However,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  may  receive  these  funds  only  if  effective  procedures  are  adopted  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  meeting  the  special  educational  needs 
of  the  children. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  portion  of  Title  I  funds  currently  goes  for  non-instructional 
services? 

Dr.  BoYER.  According  to  NIE.  approximately  25  percent  of  the  funds  are  used  for 
non-instructional  services.  Approximately  5  percent  of  these  funds  are  spent  for 
services  which  support  the  instructional  programs,  such  as  health,  food,  transporta- 
tion, counseling  and  social  work,  and  parental  involvement  (community  services). 
The  remaining  funds  are  spent  fcr  administration,  fixed  charges,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  plant,  etc. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  I  understand  that  school  districts  can  use  Title  I  funds  to  cover 
expenditures  such  as  heat,  light,  maintenance,  part  of  principal's  salaries,  etc? 

Dr.  BoYER.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  local  school  districts  to  provide  free  public 
education  to  all  children,  including"  Title  I  children.  Overhead  ^expenses  such  as 
heat,  light,  maintenance  and  principal's  salaries  represent  part*  of  the  oper^iting 
costs  of  maintaining  the  regular  school  system  and,  as  such,  are  not  chargeable  to 
Title  I.  Only  those  additional  costs  which  are  directly  attributable  to  the  Title  I 
program  which  must  be  supplemental  to  the  regular  school  program  can  be  charged 
to  Title  I. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  Title  I  funds  which  goes  for  overhead 
type  expenditures? 

Dr.  iGbvER.  Data  are  not  available  on  expenditures  by  category.  According  to  an 
NIE  study,  approximately  V/2  percent  of  the  Title  I  funds  are  used  for  mainten^ince 
and  operation  of  plant. 

Mr.  Michel,  with  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  elementary  schools  now  partici- 
pating in  Title  I,  and  with  60  percent  of  the  participating  pupils  coming  from  non- 
low-income  families,  doesn't  i,t  appear  that  this  program  has  become  too  broad  in  its 
coverage,  and  isn't  focused  sharply  enough  on  the  real  needs? 

Dr.  BoYER.  We  feel  that  Title  I  funds  are  focused  sharply  on  the  real  needs. 
Services  are  provided  to  the  most  educationally  deprived  children  in  schools  with 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  low-income  families. 

The  legislation  recognizes  the  relationship  between  low  achievement  and  schoob 
with  concentrations  of  children  from  poor  families.  Where  such  concentrations  exist. 
It  IS  not  just  the  poor  children  who  are  low-achievers,  but  many  children  of  non-poor 
families  as  well.  An  educationally  deprived  child  in  a  poor  area  is  not  excluded  from 
P^rIl*^^P5f*'^^     '^^^'^  '  projects  because  he  or  she  is  not  from  a  low-income  family. 

The  Sustaining  Effects  Study"  found  that  Title  I  services  are  moderately  well 
focused  on  needy  children  primarily  in  terms  of  their  low  achievement,  but  also  in 
term?  of  their  low-income  background. 

Th  Title  I  funds  are  sufficient  to  serve  only  one-half  of  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  who  are  currently  eligible  to  participate  in  Title  I  programs. 

Mr.  Michel.  If  you  wish  to  '-harpen  the  focus  through  use  of  this  new  concentra- 
tion component,'why  not  sim  '  substitute  this  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  Title  I 
funding  rather  than  adding  L  on  top? 

Dr.  BoYER.  The  concentration  component  is  a  carefully  designed  formula  for 
distributing  additional  funds  to  the  areas  which  are  heavily  impacted  with  children 
from  low-mcome  families.  Giildren  in  over  14.000  school  districts  are  currently 
receiving  special  services  provided  with  the  Title  I  basic  grants  and  these  grants  are 
sufficient  to  serve  only  about  one-half  of  the  eligible  children.  No  increase  has  been 
requested  in  the  1980  budget  for  basic  grants.  To  substitute  a  portion  of  these  funds 
r  a^^.^/^Dution  under  the  concentration  formula  would  mean  that  the  same  number 
of  children  could  be  served,  but  in  different  school  districts.  A  reduction  in  basic 
[grants  would  mean  that  in  most  of  the  school  districts,  services  to  educational 
^deprived  children  would  have  to  be  reduced,  teachers  fired,  etc.  Since  there  is  no 
.justification  for  this,  additional  funds  aro  requested  for  the  concentration  provision 
'  to  be  added  to  the  basic  grants. 

TiTLK  I  Evaluation  Studies 

Mr.  Michel.  Outside  of  the  NIE  study,  are  there  any  other  recent  studies  which 
snow  any  measurable  educational  achievement  under  the  Title  I  program'^ 

Dr  BovER.  Two  additional  studies  of  national  scope  show  that  Title  I  services 
result  in  positive  achievement  gains  for  children.  "Patterns  in  Title  I  Reading 
Achievement,  conducted  by  Stanford  Research  Institute,  showed  title  I  average 
gams  of  better  than  month-per  month,  declaring  Title  I  a  national  success.  'The 
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CompenHatory  ReadinK  Study,"  conducted  by  Educational  Testing  Service,  indicated 
that  Title  I  arrests  the  negative  achievement  pattern  of  disadvantaged  children 
resulting  in  a  reduction  in  the  reading  gap  between  them  and  their  non-disadvan- 
taged  peers.  i_.  o 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  there  any  recent  studies  which  show  no  achievement.' 
■  Dr.  BOYER.  We  are  unaware  of  any  such  studies. 

Mr.  Michel.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  achievement  found  in  the  NIL  study  occurred 
only  in  the  best,  most  well  managed  Title  I  projects?  .    .        ^  .  ^  ^. 

Dr.  BoYER.  The  NIE  study  was  designed  to  provide  detailed  information  on  the 
relationship  between  selected  program  characteristics  and.  student  performance  in  * 
T  -ading  and  mathematics.  Care  v/as  taken  to  include  classrooms  with  a  range  of 
income  levels  and  ethnic  composition  similar  to  the  national  average  for  Title  I  and 
to  provide  wide  variations  in  the  main  instructional  techniques. 

However,  to  avoid  confounding  of  data  which  could  occur  by  including  schools 
implementing  new  projects  or  having  new  or  inexperienced  staff,  schools  were 
exartiined  for  the  stability,  as  well  as  the  content,  of  their  programs,  and  classrooms 
were  selected  only  if  their  instructional  programs  had  been  in  use  for  at  least  one 
year.  Principals  and  teachers  generally  had  prior  experience  with  Title  I,  and  no 
major  changes  in  the  student  population  were  expected  during  the  period  of  study. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  we  have  any  studies  which  show  the  portion  of  school  districts 
which  have  well  managed  Title  I  programs? 
'Dr.  BOYIR.  There  are  no  studies  which  provide  this  information. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  you  make  any  effort  at  all  on  a  yearly  basis  to  determine  which 
districts  have  good  Title  I  programs  and  which  do  not? 

Dr.  BOYIR.  Yes,  there  is  a  continuing  effort  to  identify  exemplary  programs.  The 
Office  of  Education  annually  submits  nominations  of  exemplary  projects  for  State 
education  departments.  -      ^  t  i 

During  school  years  1977-78  and  1978-79,  4,200  local  Title  I  personnel  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  28  exemplary  Title  I  projects  (nominated  in  prior 
years)  for  possible  adoption  and.  potential  program  improvement  in  their  districts. 

National  Advisory  Ck)UNciL  tor  the  Education  or  Disadvantaged  Children 

Mr.  Michel.  Regarding  the  national  Advisory  Council  for  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children,  I  understand  that  expense  vouchers  for  members  of  the  Council 
are  unpaid  as  far  back  as  December.  Is  that  correct?  ^    .  i 

Dr.  BoYER.  Two  vouchers  for  expenses  incurred  in  December  by  Council  members 
have  not  been  processed. 

Mr.  Michel.  If  so— Why  the  delay  and  when  will  they  be  paid? 

Dr.  BoYER.  The  Council  staff  has  not  been  reimbursed  since  the  vouchers  have  not 
been  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  payment.  The  vouchers  are  typically 
ibrwarded  to  OE  several  weeks  after  the  expenses  are  incurred  by  the  Council  staff. 

Once  the  vouchers  are  received  in  OE,  the  processing  of  these  documents  i^ually 
takes  from  4  to  6  weeks.  ^ 

Title  VII:  Service  or  Demonstration  Program? 

Mr.  Michel.  You  are  asking  for  another  increast  this  year  ($15  million)  for 
Bilingual  Education.  This  was  originally  designed  as  a  temporary  demonstration, 
but  with  these  continued  funding  increases,  appears  to  be  turning  into  a  service 
program.  Is  that  how  you  envision  this,  as  a  permanent  service  program? 

Dr.  Gonzales.  Although  the  Bilingual  Education  program  was  originally  designed 
to  be  /a  demonstration  program,  it  has  never  properly  functioned  in  this  way. 
Rather,  as  appropriations  have  increased  in  response  to  growing  demands,  Title  VII 
funds  have  been  used  to  support  a  multi-faceted  approach  to  bilingual  education. 
Support  for  local  educational  agencies  has  focused  on  paving  bilingual  education 
startup  costs  and  installation  jf  programs;  Title  VII  funds  have  also  gone  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  support  teacher  training  to  build  up  a  cadre  of  ade- 
quately-trained teachers  for  the  local  districts;  awards  have  been  made  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  local  school  districts  and  provide 
them  with  technical  assistance;  and  grants  for  the  development,  assessment,  and 
dissemination  of  bilingual  materials  have  been  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  local 
school  districts  for  high-quality  non-English  language  materials. 
*  Public  Law  9r)-561  mandates  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  converting  the  Title  VII 
program  to  a  formula  grant  program  by  July  1,  1984.  The  study,  to  be  submitted  to 
congress  by  December  31,  lfiM4,  is  to  include  estimates  of  the  cost  of  converting  to  a 
formula  program,  as  well  as  recommendations  about  whether  such  conversion  v/ould 
best  serve  the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  children. 
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Since  title  VII  has  not  l'ulfilU»(l  original  expectations  as  a  program  to  demonstrate 
effective  bilingual  tecHniques,  the  agency  is  planning  to  s|>ecifically  promote  such 
efforts  in  fiscal  1980  in  two  ways.  Through  studies  and  evaluations  funded  under 
Part  C  of  title  VII  we  expect  to  determine  good  bilingual  instructional  approaches. 
Moreover,  we  hope  to  use  about  $5,000,000  to  support  the  development  of  model 
programs  at  approximately  50  of  the  most  successful  continuing  local  projects,  by 
strengthening  their  administrative,  evaluative  and  dissemination  components). 

Focus  ON  Tkachino  Engi.ish  •  ♦  * 

Mr  MicHKL*  Your  statement  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
enab  j  children  to  become  proficient  in  the  English  language.  I'm  g)ad  to  hear  that, 
because  for  a  while,  it  appeared  we  had  forgotten  that  this  should  be  the  primary 
focus.  Are  all  projects  being  required  to  have  the  teaching  of  English  as  their 
primary  component? 

Dr.  Gonzales.  Yes.  The  objective  of  the  Bilingual  Education  program,  and  of  the 
projects  it  supports,  is  to  develop  the  English  proHciency  of  children  who  are  limited 
in  their  command  of  English.  The  amount  of  class  time  devoted  to  English  depends 
on  the  language  skills  of  the  individual  child:  a  Hrst-grader  who  speaks  only  Span- 
i^h  might  have  most  of  his  school  instruction  in  Spanish,  with  some  instruction  in 
English  as  &  second  language;  as  his  English  competence  increases,  the  amount  of 
classroom  instruction  in  English  would  also  increase. 

To  assure  that  bilingual  programs  focus  on  achieving  English  language  compe* 
tence  and  transferring  children  to'  English  language  classrooms,  projects  are  re- 
quired to  evaluate  each  child  who  has  been  in  a  Title  VII  program  for  two  years  to 
aetermine  whether  the  child  should  remain  in  the  program.  Moreover,  by  regula- 
tion, school  ^districts  must  now  submit  a  plan  to  identify  children  who  have  achieved 
English  proficiency  and  provide  for  the  transfer  of  these  students  to  English  lan- 
guage classrooms.  The  Office  of  Education  will  monitor  the  success  of  project  efforts 
to  develop  English  proficiency  in  participating  students  and  to  transfer  them  to 
regular  school  programs. 

Participation  ok  Engush-Speaking  Students 

Mr,  Michel.  Have  you  established  any  standards  to  insure  that  regular  Engiish- 
speaking  students  do  not  participate?  If  so,  what  specifically? 

Dr.  Gonzales.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  allow  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
students  in  a  project  to  be  non-English  limited.  According  to  the  law,  English 
speaking  children  may  be  in  the  classroom:  Tin  order  to  prevent  the  segregation  of 
children  on  the  basis  of  national  origin  in  programs  assisted  under  this  title,  and  in 
order  to  broaden  the  understanding  of  children  ibout  languages  and  cultural  herit- 
ages other  than  their  own.  •  •  •  The  objective  of  the  proijram  shall  be  to  assist 
children  of  limited  English  proficiency  to  improve  their  English  language  skills,  and 
the  participation  of  other  children  in  the  program  must  be  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  that  objective." 

The  agency  recognizes  the  value  of  including  Englisn-speaking  children  to  provide* 
cultural  diversity  and  language  stimulation.  However,  in  order  to  assure  that  Feder- 
al  funds  are  targeted  on  children  most  in  need  of  services,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  established  the  goal  that  75  percent  of  project 
participants  nationwide  should  be  limited-English  proficient  children.  We  anticipate 
that  this  goal  will  be  reached  by  October  1979. 

Lkngth  of  Time  To  Devku)P  English  Fluency 

Mr.  Michel.  Have  you  established  any  criteria  governing  the  length  of  time  it 
should  take  for  a  project  to  prepare  a  child  to  participate  in  a  regular  English- 
speaking  classnxjm? 

Dr  Gonzales.  The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  prepare  a  child  to  participate  in  the 
English  language  classroom  depends  on  many  factors,  including  the  chila's  aptitude 
and  age,  his  familiarity  with  English,  the  resources  devoted  to  teaching  him  Eng- 
lish»  and  so  forth  For  this  reason,  we  have  not  established  criteria  to  determine 
precisely  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  a  given  child  to  master  English.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  develop  criteria  which  provide  information  about  the  level  of 
language  skill  the  child  must  acquire  if  he  is  to  participate  effectively  in  an  English 
language  cla.ssroom.  The  Office  of  Education  is  now  developing  such  standards  to 
determine  when  a  child  is  ready  to  exit  the  bilingual  classroom.  These  standards 
should  help  school  distric'ts  to  better  judge  the  amount  of  time  generally  needed  for 
children  to  develop  fluency. 
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Limitation  on  I.knoth  ok  Fkdkrai.  Funding 
Mr  MicHFi  AccordinK  to  vtjur  statement.      school  districts  will  receive  funding 
in  19W)  S.>  a  school  diftrict  receive  funding  ad-innnitum.  or  is  there  a  hm.t.  after 
which  thev  must  rely  solely  on  state  and  local  funding.'  ,     ,    u   i  Ai^t,.\n* 

lir  fKAiES  The  statute  limits  support  for  each  project  m  a  local  school  district 
to  a  S  of  one  trthre"  years.  Impending  upon  iho  severity  of  t  he  problem 
addreSed  the  nature  of  the  prop(«ed  Activities,  and  the  quality  of  the  proposal 
However  \.  scho^  Strict  may  subsequently  apply  for  another  grant  fAre^^m 
dif.e?eSt  needs,  such  as  a  project  lor  a  different  language  group  or  for  additional 

■  ^"ihe^'statute  now  requires  a  commitment  6n  the  part  of  school  districts  t<;\continue 
oroie^^s  Xr  federal  funding  has  ended.  Regulations  require  local  education  agen- 
STo  oSe  evidence  thatfd)  Federal  funds  will  build  the  applicant  s  capacity  to 
provtdeTqiality  S"^^^^^  education  program;  and  <2)  the  applicant  is  committed  to 
continuing  the  program  once  federal  funds  are  no  longer  available. 

Project  Pkrkorhanck  Critkria 

Mr  MtcHKi..  Have  you  established  any  performance  criteria,  wiiich  would  deter 
mine  X  her  a  project  would  continue  to  be  funded  beyond  the  initia  year? 

r)r  S-AtKs  TEe  Office  of  Education  has  published  Interfm  Final  Regulations  to 
govern  fiscal  year  1979  awards.  As  required  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978 
thrrommisHionev  will  base  the  decision  to  continue  beyond  the  initial  year  on  the 

'^llTSrav-aiKility  of  funds  and  the  eligibility  of  the  local  educational  agency  to 

'=Tij"l!^m"nS;Lt?on"Sat'^"isfacto  progress  is  being  made  toward  achieving  the 
obiectivcTof  the  program,  including  the  requirements  (a)  that  parents  of  children 
2rt  cipating  n  tl?e  iWam  are  informed  of  the  instructional  goals  ol  the  program 
and  orth"  prk'ress  of  their  children,  and  (b)  that  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
Darticinating  in  the  implementation  of  the  program.  •  ,         »  u„ 

In  evaluating  progress  reports  submitted  by  projects,  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  performance  objectives,  including  the  following: 

(ai  That  the  program  serve  those  children  most  in  need;  ' 

Ibl  That  the  program  successfully  identify  those  children  who  have  achieved 

''7c^Tha?'thei"plA  provide  from  State  and  local  funds  the  resources  necessary  to 
hslfure  academic  achievement  of  those  children  who  have  achu  ved  proficiency  in 
English  and  are  no  longer  in  the  bilingual  program; 

(di  Tnat  the  local  educational  agency  demonstrate  committment  to  build  its 
capacity  to  deliver  a  program  when  funds  are  reduced  or  no  longer  available. 
/  (el  The  extent  to  which  LEA  personnel  are  bilingual;  and  „uii^r„„ 
/  iD  The  extent  to  which  comparable  services  are  being  provided  for  children 
/enrolled  in  non-public  schools  whose  educational  needs,  lanuuage  and  grade  levels 
'are  similar  to  those  of  the  funded  public  school  program.  . 

More  exti.nsive  crit.-ria  to  govern  the  continuution  of  funding  after  an  initial 
project  year  m.a>^be  developed  and  published  in  the  future. 

■        '  .Si  Pi'ORT  A.Ni)  Innovation 

Mr  Mit  MKi.  Is  any  ..f  the  n-scarch  under  the  Support  and  Innovation  Program 

being  put  to  u^e  in  the  Title  I  program?  i       i     ,u,  «,,„rv,rt  MnH 

l)r  HoYKK  Wf  are  not  awarf  ol  anv  .-substantive  research  under  the  Support  ana 
Innovatum'  l'n,gram  that  is  applicable  to  Title  I  Th.-  Title  I  ^"''^''vJtp^' 
workinu  with  the  Title  IV  stall  in  the  development  of  a  coordmiited  delivery  system 
lor  basic  skills  instruction,  and  in  the  adoption  of  exemplary  Title  I  projects.  Also, 
thf  Till.-  I  staff  will  disseminate  and  utilize  any  pronusinu  practices  which  evo  ve 
from  the  projects  authorized  under  S.vtion  of  Pubiie  Law  !>;,-„f,l  to  develop 

.ind  demonstrate  improved  means  of  carryinu  out  prourams  lor  educationally  de- 
prived cluldren 

KSK,\  Trn.K  \'  M  Sthkni;tiik.mn(;  Statk  KDrcAiioNAi.  Ackncv  MANACiKMKNT 
Mr  Mk  hw..  Why  are  we  (.ontinuinu  t<>  fund  the  ,State  Kducational  Management 

llMioYKK  School  districts  in  everv  State  are  under  the  f,'eneral  supervision  of  the 
.State  through  its  State  educational  auenc>  There  is  a  ccmtniuous  stream  ot  educa- 
tional issues  emergini-  each  vear.  State  educational  agencies  are  reiiuired  to  play  a 
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coordinating  rolo  in  dealing  with  those  major  educational  issues.  A  great  many 
State  and  national  educational  needs  would  be  neglected  without  the  use  of  these 
program  funds.  Many  of  the  responses  to  needs  identified  by  the  Congress  are 
supported  with  these  funds.  For  example,  the  es.ablishment  and  development  of  a 
program  of  technical  assistance  to  private  schools  which  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  Federal  programs;  to  assist  in  the  development  of  statewide  testing  programs  and 
the  development  of  competency  based  graduation  requirements;  to  assist  with  sur- 
yeyihg  the  needs  of  schools  for  energy  conservation;  to  develop  standards  for  modify- 
ing buildings  for  access  by  the  handicapped;  and  to  develop  more  efficient  data 
gathering  methods  to  reduce  paperwork. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  portion  of  the  $51  million  under  this  program  will  go  to  pay 
State  personnel? 

Dr.  »BovER.  The  total  of  employees  in  all  State  educational  agencies  is  about 
25,000.  The  number  employed  in  fiscal  year  1977  with  Strengthening  State  Educa* 
tional  Agency  funds  was  but  7.5  percent  of  this  total  or  1.888  full-time  equivalent 
positions.  About  80  percent  of  the  funds  are  utilized  for  State  staff  who  carry  out'' 
the  technical  assistance  for  local  educational  agencies«described  above. 


Mr.  Michel.  Why  are  we  continuing  to  fund  the  Environmental  Education  Pro- 
gram? Haven't  we  demonstrated  enough  different  approaches  under  this  program 
by  now  so  that  it  can  be  discontinued? 

Dr.  BqvER.  Thus  far,  the  Environmental  Education  Program  has  focused  on  the 
development  of  the  basic  resources  needed  for  the  design  and  implementation  of 
programs  which  can  demonstrate  effecti\o  approaches  to  environmental  education, 
as  defined  by  the  Environmental  Education  Act,  Now  there  has  been  sufficient 
progress  in  developing  basic  resources  to  permit  us  to  fbcus  on  the  next  stage— 
namely,  the  design  and  implementation  of  programs  which  can  demonstrate  effec- 
tive approacnes.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1980,  we  plan  to  initiate  the  support  of 
comprehensivje  multiyear  programs  through  whi.-'h  information  can  be  provided  on 
effective  approaches  and,  equally  important,  on  effective  methods  for  implementing 
and  institutionalizing  these  approaches  to  environmental  education. 


Mr.  Michel.  Your  statement  refers  to  supporting  State  coordination  of  basic  skills 
programs.  What  is  involved  here? 

Dr.  BovER.  It's  pretty  clear  in  the  law  and  Comhiittee  reports  that  the  Congress 
placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  coordination.  HEW  intends  to 
make  coordination  specific— as  specific  as  possible.  And  HEW  intends  to  reward 
agencies  who  do  coordinate  their , resources  in  baeic  skills  and  to  support  those 
agencies  to  further  coordinate.  Perhaps  the  biggest  way  HEW  can  support  coordina- 
tion of  basic  skills  resources  is  to  make  it  a  priority  item  in  project  peoples'  minds. 
This  we  have  done  by  placing  great  emphasis  with  a  maximum  number  of  points  in 
the  selection  criteria  wnich  will  eventually  be  used  by  experts  who  read  applications 
under  the  Basic  Skills  Program.  We  intend  to  support  States  who  will  be  asking 
local  agencies  to  clearly  spell  out  which  agencies  are  going  to  coordinate  in  basic 
skills,  what  specific  tasks  will  they  coordinate,  and  for  what  reasons  will  they 
coordinate. 

In  every  way  possible— through  regulations,  through  conferences,  through  onsite 
visits  to  grantees,  through  application  information,  etc.— HEW  intends  to  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  the  basic  skills  resources  in  keeping  with  Con- 
gressional intent. 


Mr.  Michel.  What  will  the  $7.2  million  increase  in  the  Basic  Skills  Program  be 
used  for? 

Dr.  BoYEK.  The  following  table  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  program  activities  and 
the. level  of  funding  requested  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


Environmkntal  Education  Budget  Request 


Emphasis  on  State  Coordination 


Impact  of  Basic  Skills  Increase 


1980 


Change 


Budget  authority  (thousands) 

Part  A  (National) 

Technical  Assistance' 
Instruction  in  basic  skills 


$27,750 


^8.400 


$35,000 


7.000 
7.500 


f  $7,250 


•f  2.000 
.  900 
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Parental  involvement «  

Use  of  technology «  

Involvement  of  education  agencies. 
Collection  and  dissemination  


Subtotal  

Part  B  (State):  State  basic  skills  program. 


Part  C:' 


Inexpensive  book  distribution  (RlF) . 
Special  mathematics  program  


Subtotal. 
•Evaluation  


t 

• 

1979' 

1980 

Change 

•5,130 
•  800 

1,500 
2,000  • 
6,000 
1,000 

+ 1,500 
+  2.000 
+  870 
+  200 

.  14,330 
6,400 

20,000 
8,250 

+  5,670 
+  1,850 

■fi  nnn' 
■  »750' 

6  000 
750  .. 

6,750 
270  ... 

6,750  .. 

-270 

'  RSCJI  >«ar  19)9  «a5  km  under  the  National  fi«ai)i.!g  Impiovenwnl  Acl  and  data  iet«is  to  reading  activities  only 

•  Codipaiabie  to  reading  improvetnent  Ptoiecis  in  19)9  * 
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•Ptogram  trinsietred  from  Ihe  tiMfBewy  School  Aid  Act  to  basic  skills  (ESW.  Title  II)  b»  PuWi^  law  95-561 

ESEA,  TiTLK  I 

Mr  CoNTF  What  kinds  of  special  programs  do  Title  I  funds  for  the  disadvantaKcd 
pay  for?  Is  policy  on  this  set  at  the  national  level,  or  is  a  large  measure  ol 
independence  left  to  the  local  educational  authorities?  r      j  „i 

Dr  BoYKR.  Title  I  funds  for  the  disadvantaged  are  used  to  pay  for  «duca  lonal 
programs  which  are  considered  to  be  compensatory  in  nature.  Of  the  total  number 
of  children  who  participate  in  title  !  programs.  85  percent  receive  remedial  instruc- 
tion in  reading  or  language  arts,  44  percent  in  mathematics,  4  percent  m  English, 
and  2  percent  in  special  activities  for  the  handicapped.  In  support  of  the  basic 
instructional  activities,  health  and  nutritional  service^  are  provided  to  21  percent  of 
the  participants,  with  19  percent  receiving  assistance  through  social  work,  guidame 
and  psychological  services.  Four  percent  of  the  participating  children  are  provided 
with  transportation.  Over  all,  l'>  percent  of  Title  I  expenditures  are  used  lor  instruc- 
tional costs  of  the  program.  ,     ,      ,  ,      ,    .XV  1   „ 

Title  I  programs  are  planned  and  designed  at  the  local  level. .After  comple  ing  a 
documented  assessment  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  the  educationally  de- 
prived children  in  areas  with  concentrations  of  children  from  low-mcome  families, 
the  local  educational  agency  designs  title  I  projects  on  a  priority  basis.  \ 

Mr  .CoNTE  What  do  vou  feel,  are  the  limitations  on  what  ESEA  funds  can  do  tor 
"neglected  or  delinquent  children  in  State-operated  institutions?"  Are  rehabilitation 
and  educational  programs  proving  to  be  effective'.'        ,  .  f„„j„  ,„ 

Dr  UoYKK  What  we  can  do  for  tiie  institutionalized  child  is  to  provide  funds  to 
address  his  or  her  individual  educational  needs.  The  Title  I  funds  enrich  the 
ongoing  educational  t)rograms.  assuring  services  for  those  children  who  are  in  tfie 
most  dire  need  for  assistance.  What  we  are  doing  primarily  is.  providing  the  chil- 
dren with  the  opportunity  to  advance  their  capabilities  in  reading,  math,  and  the 

'"'a  "natiolill' study  is  underway  to  study  the  effects  of  the  title  I  services  on 
institutionalized  neglected  and  delinquent  children.  Test  scores  in  a  number  of  litle 
I  programs  show  a  minimum  of  IV;  months  growth  for  every  month  in  the  program_ 
General  Education  Development  programs  have  a  high  success  rate,  between  S.)  and 
<)2  percent  in  most  States.  Eighty  percent  of  the  inmates  eligi\>le  for  adult  basic 
education  complete  the  offering.  Measuring  the  success  of  education  in  institutions 
IS  difficult  because  of  the  typical  short-term  incarceration  and  there  is  no  tollow-up 
after  the  individual  leaves  the  institution.  ■  ,  . 

Education  is  only  a  small  part  of  rehabilitation.  We  have  no  data  on  the  effects  of 
the  total  rehabilitation  programs  which  are  being  offered. 
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NUMHKK  OK  CHII.DKKN  SkKVKU 

•  ^°«T5-        estimate  that  you  will  serve  r>4,')00  neglected  and  delinquent 

Children.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  total  number  of  children  who  miyht  Ht 
into  this  category?  For  those  served,  is  the  money  having  any  clear  impact? 
.  "J:  npv'^R.  The  number  of  i)4,500  is  the  estimated  average  d  ' ;  attendance  of  the 
institutionalized  children  in  school  and  covers  the  entire  nu  iber  of  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  who  are  eligible  for  title  I  services.  Th .  avjrage  daily  attend- 
ance figure  is  used  because  there  is  a  rapid  turnover  in  the  population  in  the 
institutions  A  national  evaluation  of  the  Title  I  program  for  /u.-glected  and  delink 
quent  children  in  State  institutions  is  currently  underway.  The  first  phase  of  the 
study  was  designed  to  provide  descriptive  information  about  the  program;  the 
second  will  yield  estimates  pf  the  impact  of  the  program;  and  the  third  will. develop 
complS"iJri?te  15)80       ''J'^^**  ""'I  project  administrators.  This  study  will  be 

TiH/lSfi"^^;  '"up  V*"?'  approximately  $3.r,  billion  you  will  spend  under 
Title  I  will  Ko  to  roughly  7  to  l.n  million  disadvantaged  children  in  elementary  and 
."secondaiy  Schools.  How  do  you  measure  wiiat  positive  effect  you  have  on  the  7 
million  served.'  Is  it  even  possible  to  measure  this?  I  am  a  sup|X)rter  of  this 
program,  but  I  am  concerned  with  the  notion  that  there  are  few  ways  to  monitor 
the  impact  ot  this  money.  —  u.uim^i 

V^'^u  M^'**''"""'^       ^^^^'^^     ^  supplementary  program  upon  such  a  large 
l'iV«t  Jin^o  T  H   "i  *i"!'''  however,  there  are  some  ways  to  assess  impact, 

first.  8  nee  Title  I  is  intended  to  provide  extra  services  to  needy  children,  it  is 
■■"'"^TL^^^  States,  and  USOE  to  maintain  counts  of  children 

served,  hecpnd,  State  reports  and  independent  national  studies  provide  information 

rri"J'ii;^T"l^"»"5  i*'"l^"**''''^  a'^'^'*'""  *o  tfie  state  evaluation 

reports,  three  recent  studied  offer  corroborative  data  for  us  to  conclude  that  Title  I 
has  had  a  positive  impact  on  student  achievement.  "Patterns  in  Title  I  Reading 
Achievement,  prepared  by  Stanford  Research  Institute,  found  average  Title  I  stu- 
dent gains  of  better  than  month-per-month  and  concluded  that  Title  I  was  a  nation- 
al success.  'The  Compensatory  Reading  Study,"  conducted  by  Educational  Testing 

f^a'^'^'l,'!!]^"'"'"*  }^^^  ^'^K^  '^"^^  ^^"^  achievement  pattern  of  disadvan- 

Itf^  cni'dren  and  causes  them  to,  reduce  the  reading  gap  with  their  non-disadvan- 

VAJ^^fS'^'^^^A^}^''^.'^^'^^^'^^^^^^^^^  the  National  Institute  for 

Education,  found  that  Title  I  children  made  better  than  month-per-month  rains  in 
reading  and  mathematics.  Both  USOE  and  State  educational  agencies  will  continue 
to  monitor  local  school  districts  annually  to  assess  program  impact. 

Required  Reports 

Mr.  CONTK.  How  many  reports  are  State  agencies  required  to  submit  each  year 
teTr^r^'V'  use  and  impact  of  Title  I  funis?  How  l^ng  does  it  take  to  fill^ou 
th^othS  ^         ^^^^  ^PP*"""     ""^^  monies  better 

o^Li^^*^"'  ^V"'®^  ^•'■^  required  to  submit  annual  reports  on  numbers  of  children 
•served  areas  of  service  staffing,  and  training.  Once  every  two  year.<>  States  will 
mat'^\t"r*5."lin'r  '  achievement  gains.  The  annual  sJbmissuJnt  e^ti? 

mfn^our^?o?  eLh  s'iSte  ^"""^  b'ennial  evaluation  report  an  additional  160 

tJ^l^a^^!^  '"T'^u  "Administration  of  Compensatory  Education."  concluded  that 
those  States  w>,ich  use  most  of  their  administrative  funds  to  hire  staff  are  able  to 
manage  their  programs  more  effectively.  The  findings  suggest  that  staft'inrenlive 
activities  have  a  substantial  impact  on  local  administration.  However,  names  or 
rankings  of  States  are  not  available.  »»  w^ver,  names  or 

Nkx?lected  and  Dklinquknt  Childken 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Funds  for  neglected  and  delinquent  children  are  limited  to  people 
under  age  21.  Aren't  the. e  any  young  adults  older  than  this  who  do  not  have  Thigh 
school  degree  who  need  help'  Are  there  any  other  programs  to  cover  this" 

thS^th'e^is'fc'u'^^i^'oKr'ch^  '""'"^  ""'^^^     ^'"'^^  '."^ 

In  the  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  neglected  children,  the  number  of 

Ktr? sen-ices.  '"^"^  are  elSi  for 

A  recent  study  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  people  confine..!  in  adult  co.rec- 
tional  institutions,  with  sentences  of  1  yea^'  or  more'l^crustered  between  the  ^e.s^f 
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18  and  2iy  Over  75  i^erceiit  of  thu  total  population  in  these  institutions  were  not 
hiffh  school  eraduaterf  at  the  time  of  their  commitment.     . ,  ,.     ,  i   r  _ 

lu^sTo  frSvrde  lim  ted  educational  services  are  available  for  these  people  from 

 mother  Federal  progrSs  T^^^^^  Adult  Basic  Education  Law  Enforcement 

tancT A^^inltrSn,  Teacher  Corps  Vocational  Techn  cal  |du2o£^^^„^^^ 
hensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.  Employment  Services,  btudent  Loans,  and 
.  Veterans  Aaministration  Benefits. 

Title  I  Set-Asidk  kor  HANUicAPfKi) 

Mr  CONTE.  Are  the  States  doing  all  they  ought  to  forthrightly  improve  the 
opportunities  of  handicapped  children  to  have  an  etiual  education.  .  . 

Dr  BoYKH.  Our  data  shbw  considerable  increases  in  the  numbers  c*- children  being 
served  with  Se  I  set-aside  (Public. Law  89-313)  n^onies,  both  m  .isti tutior^^  and 
local  educational  agencies  (LEAs).  since  the  programs  start 
same  period,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  institutaons  and 
LEAs  So  to  receive  Public  Uw  89-313  monies  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
their  basic  educational  |>rograms  for  handicapped  children.  ,   .  „  ... 

In  response  to  special  interests  advocates  and  the  Part  B  RfgulaUons  to  Public 
Uw  94-142.  many  States  have  initiated  programs  to  reduce  the  number  o»  handi- 
capped children  being  unnecessarily  educated  within  their  residen  ial  faci  ities. 
states  are  working  towards  educating  institutionalized  childj^  in  the  local  dis- 
trictr  providing  that  the  districts  can  appropriately  educate  tl^eturning  child.  To 
facilitate  the  deinstitutionalization  process,  many  innovative  practices  have  been 
deveS  by  State  agencies  using  Public  Uw  89-313  monies.  For  example,  States 
SrSishing  pSsi^ns  for  professionals  who  will  counsel  parents,  act  as  comniu.  n 
nUy  liaison  rejr^ntatives,  home  economists  and  life  skill  planners.  In  addition. 
Sial  ^ucation  instructional  staff,  both  professional  and  paraprofessional  provide 
KrviS  tra  ning  and  assistance  to  regular  classroom  teachers.  LEA  s  are  actively 
iooTdinaUng  with^nd  benefitting  from  the  services  of  health  and  clinical  personnel 
maintained  by  aeencies  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  89-313  lunding.  .  , 

M  instUutions^continue  to  return  those  students  who  can  benefit  from  i"^^^^^^ 
in  LEAs,  some  are  also  developing  new  expertise  in  developing  educational  pr<h 
grams  for  more  severely  and  multiple  hanfcapped  children.  Agencies  now  ha 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  develop  intervention  activities  which  are  designed  to 
Ete  contact  with  severely  handicapped  children  as  infants'  so  that  optimal 
growth  can  £  m^nto^      as  a  result  of  e'arly  coordinated  efjforts  by  the  institution 

""The"offi?e  of  Education  awarded  a  contract  to  REHAB  Group.  Inc.  to  study  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Public  Law  89-313  program.  We  will  be  submitting  a  report  of 
their  findings  to  the  Congress  this  summer. 

Operation  or  the  Migrant  Education  Program 

Mr  CoNTE.  Which  are  the  States  that  receive  funding  from  the  Programs  for 
Migratory  Children?  Does  HEW  have  any  statistics  showi/ig  whether  children  of 
migratory  workers  are  themselves  migratory  workers  or  not?  How  many  years  has 
this  program  been  in  existence?         ...  ,         .     r  i  „ „  f,„_. 

Dr  BoYKR.  Forty-seven  State  educational  age:icif?s  currently  receive  funding  from 
the  Migrant  Education  Program.  Of  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  only  Alaska. 
Hawaii:  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  currently  operate  a  Migrant 
Education  Program.  However,  just  this  year  (fiscal  year  19'?9  .  Alaska  has  been 
provided  with  a  small  planning  grant  that  will  enable,  the  State  to  identify  i^ 
migrant  child  population  and  to  participate  fully  m  the  Migrant  Education  Program 
of  fiscal  year  19H1.  PIxploratory  discussions  and  activities  have  also  been  taking 
clace  between  the  Office  of  Education  and  New  Hampshire.  Similar  discussions  and 
acUviti^s  are  also  planned  with  Hawaii.  Rhode  Island  and  the  outlying  territories.  If 
any  of  the  current  -non-participating"  States  do  not  indicate  an  interest  in  partici- 
pating in  the  Migrant  Education  Program,  the  Office  of  Education  haa  plans  to 
secure  alternative  child  data  so  that  funds  can  b*M!e»ierated  for  use  by  another 
aeency  (In  the  event  that  a  State  educational  agekcy  is  "unwilling  to  provide  a 
Migrant  Education  Program,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  by  law  to 
"by-pass"  the  SEA  and  provide  the  funds  to  another  agency). 

The  Department  has  no  statistics  from  which  it  can  estimate  the  number  ot 
mieratory  children  of  migratory  workers  who  are  actually  workers .  themselves. 
However  program  staff  members  experienced  with  the  Migrant  Education  Program 
and  knowledgeable  of  the  beneficjary  jxipulation  agree  that  substantial  numbers  ot 
these  children  also  work  in  the  fields  themselves.  During  the  normal  .school  year 

I 
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period,  most  of  the  working  children  are  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21.  During  the 
summer  months,  however,  many  additional  numbers  of  younger  migratory  children 
can  be  found  working  in  the  fields  with  their  parents  and  older  siblings. -As  you 
know,  recent  amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  permits  the  employment 
of  children  as  voung  as  10  years  of  age  to  work  in  agriculture  (under  certain 
conditions  and  during  certain  periods  of  the  year).  The  presumption  of  the  program 
staff  members  is  further  supported  by  data  that  the  Department  does  have,  reflect- 
ing the  extremely  low  number  of  migrant  children  enrolled  in  intermediate  and 
secondary  schools  and  the  abnormally  high  drooout  rate  for  these  children  (about  90 
percent  of  migratory  children  do  not  graduate  from  high  school). 

The  Migrant  Education  Program  has  been  in  existence  since  fiscal  year  1967; 
therefore,  fiscal  year  1980  programs  (to  begin  July  1,  1979)  will  mark  the  program's 
14th  year  of  operation. 

.  .       Dropout  Prevkntion 

Mr.  CoNTE.  What  success  is  the  part  of  y  jur  Support 'and  Innovation  Grants 
dedicated  to  '*dropout  prevention'*  having  in  achieving  their  goal? 

Dr.  BoYER.  At  the  outset  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  statutory  reouirement 
to  fund  local  projects  in  the  area  of  dropout  prevention.  However,  inlormation 
submitted  voluntarily  by  11  States  for  FiscaLYear  1977  indicates  support  for  37 
dropout  prevention  projects  at  an  estimated  co8rof|902,350.  Although  heavy  paper- 
work restrictions  have  been  placed  on  OE  in  terms  of  data  we  can  collect,  the 
information  we  have  been  able  to  get  indicates  that  the  programs  are  helping, 

Mr.  CoNTE.  How  many  high  school  students  dropped  out  last  year? 

Dr.  BoYER.  According  to  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  there 
were  820,00^3  high  school  dropouts  in  1977-78.  The  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  reports  that  the  pe^pentage  ratio  of  1976-77  high  dchool  graduates  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  9th,  grade  4  years  earlier  was  74.6  percent. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  What  are  your  most  recent  statistics  on  unemployment  rates  for 
dropouts  as  opposed  to  high  school  grads?  , 

Dr.  BoYER.  According  to  Department  of  Liihor.  Burea;u  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
unemployment  rate  among  dropouts  16-24  years  of  age  i  in  1977  was  20.4  percent 
compared  with  12.2  percent  for  the  total  16-24  populatior).  The  unemployment  rate 
amonfc-  dropouti^  16-24  years  of  age  in  1978  was  18.6  percent  compared  with  10.8 
p  rcent  for  the  total  16-24  population.  1 

Numbers  or  Limited  English  Proficiency  Children 

Mr.  Conte.  How  many  students  are  there  currently  who  have  a  very  limited 
command  of  English  as  their  primary  language? 

Dr.  Gonzales.  The  1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NOES),  rejported  that  about  5  million  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  to  18  live  in  a  househcld  in  which  a  language  other  than 
English  is  spoken.  . The  recently-completed  Childrens'  English  and  Service  Study, 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  in  cooperation  with  the 
.  provides  data  about  numbers  of  children  with  adtual  limited  English  profi- 
ciency. The  results  of  this  study  are  undergoing  departmental  clearance.  Congress 
will  be  provided  with  copies  of  the  study  when  the  clearance  process  is  completed. 

Time  Nkkdfd  to  Lkarn  English 

Mr.  CoNTE.  How  many  years  of  training  ought  a  non-native  have  before  he  or  she 
can  function  effectively  in  English?  ' 

Dr.  Gonzai.es.  The  time  needed  for  a  non-native  to  develop  proficiency  in  English 
varies.  Su'eh  factors  as  aptitude,  the  age- at  which  the  child  is  first  taught  English, 
and  the  resources  devoted  to  teaching  English,  -1!  affect  the  speed  with  which 
fluency  is  achioved.  The  Office  of  Education  is  now  conducting  a  study  on  criteria 
which  can  be  used  by  cichool  districts  to  determine  when  children  should  enter  and 
exit  bilingual  programs.  This  study  may  help  school  districts  predict  the  time 
needed  to  develop  English  competency  in  their  students.  ■ 

TiTL*;  VIII  AssisTANcfc  TO  State  Education  Agencies 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Which  States  receive  most  of  the  Grants  to  States  money 
Dr  G0NZALI.LS  California^  Texas,  and  N-w  York  have  received  the  largest  awurds 
for  technical  assistance  under  the  program  of  assistance  to  State  education  agencies 
In  fiscal  year  197^,  out  of  a  total  availability  of  $4.:nr),000,  the  awards  for  these 
States  were:  California.  $l.20H,27:^;  New  York,  $8:^8,8.04;  and  Texas,  $f).^>7.H92. 
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By  law.  an  award  t6  a  Stato  S&ency  is  limited  to  5  |>orceut  of  the  amount  granted 
to  local  education  agencies  in  that  State  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  size  of  awards.  In  fiscal  year  1978.  for  \"S^»"ce.  awards 
ranged  from  the  high  of  over  a  million  dollars  for  California  to  the  low  of  tor 
Indiana. 

.  ...       •  ^ 

Cost  ok  Bilingual  Fellowships  / 

Mr  CtoNTE.  You  are  asking  for  $5.5  million  for  fellowships  to  train  775  bilingual 
cducatiffh  teachers.. That  is  a  univcost  of  nearly  $7,100  per  fellowship.  Can  nothing  • 
be  done  to  train  a  larger  number  of  teachers  for  this  amount  of  money? 

Dr.  Gonzales.  The  $5.5  million  requested  for  the  fellowship  program  nmU  support  ^ 
approximately  775  graduate  students  preparing,  not  to  become  teachers,  buUo 
become  college  faculty  in  the  area  of  teacher  training.  The  fellowship  mcludes  an 
amount  for  tuition,  books,  and  fees  required  by  the  institutions,  in  addition  to  an 
allowance  for  dependents  and  a  stipend  based  on  prior  teaching  experience  in  ' 
bilingual  education.  Most  of  the  fellows  have  had  extensive  teaching  experience; 
even  with  ine  stipend,  they  face  reduced  incomes.  For  an  individual  accustomed  to 
supporting  a  family  on  a  salary  of  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year,  acceptmg  a 
bilingual  education  fellowship  at  an  average  award  of  $7,100  represents  a  severe  cut 
in  income.  ,  , 

Wc  should  point  out  that  there  are  other  training  programs  target^  °",V^^ 
inservice  and  preservice  training  of  bilingual  education  classroom  teachers,  and  for 
which  the  per-student  cost  is  considerably  less. 

BiUNGUAL  Desegregatioj^  Grants  \ 

Mr  CoNTE.  I  amicurious  about  your  "Bilingual  Desegregation  Grant^s.*'  What 
exactly  do  they  do?  What  is  a  "bilingual-bicultural'*  education  program?  Which  are 
the  30  communities  which  will  receive  n*oney  from  this  grant? 

Dr.  GoNZAi.^.  Essentially,  the  requirements  and  purpose  of  the  Bilingual  Deseg- 
regation Grants  are  tl^e  same  C3  the  Title  VII  programs  of  ESEA. 

The  only  significant  difference  is  that  the  LEA  must  be  eligible  under  Section  bOb  ' 
of  ESAA.  Eligibility  uiider  this  Section  states  that  an  LEA  may  apply  for  a  Title  yll 
Bilingual  Desegregation  Grant  if  local  school  districts  are  implementing  Either  (D  a 
court-ordered  desegregation  program;  (2)^a  desegregation  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Mucation.  and  Welfare  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964;  or  (3)  a  voluntarily-adopted  desegregajtion  plan.         •  „    «•  i 

A  bilingual-bilcultural  education  program  is  designed/both  to  ttjach  English  to 
non-English  proficient  children,  while  using  their  native  language  for  instruction; 
and  to  enable  language-minority  children  and  their  classmates  to  understand  the 
history  and  cultural  background  of  the  minority  groups  of  which  such  children  are 

members.  ,  .  *       j  r  lA^n 

Regarding  "Bilingual  Desegregation  Grants,  the  Education  Amendments  of  15*78 
require  that  the  Office  of  Education:  "...  shall,  for  fisca?  ^  jar  1980,  allot  to  each 
local  educational  agency  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the 
amount  such  agency  received  under  Section  708(c)  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  funds  available  under  such  ^ 
section  *■  ' 

School  districts  which  will  receive  awards  in  fiscal  year  1980  would  thus  be  the 
safne  districts  which  receive  funds  in  fiscal  year^l979.  However,  since  awards  are 
made  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  the  grant  process  for  fiscal  year  1979  will  not  be 
completed  until  June  30,  1979.  we  cannot  now  identify.the  districts  whose  programs 
will  be  supported.  We*can  estimate  that  api  voximately  30  communities  will  receive  % 
these  grants. 

Lk^L  Funding  of  Follow  Through  ^ 

Mr.  CoNTR.  I  happen  to  support  the  Follow  Through  prosrram.  It  is  being  level 
funded  at  $59  million  in  kyear  after  we  had  9  percent  inflation.  How  \  \\l  this  effect 
your  budget?  Which  program  will  suffer? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  Because  of  the  inflation  rate  you  mention,  local  projects,  even  Mf  ' 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1979  at  the  same  funding  level  as  in  fiscaPyear  1979.  which  lAre 
will  try  to  do,  will  have  to  cut  back  on  many  of  the  required  comprehensive  services.  ^ 
OE  will  not  single  out  any  particular  local  projects  to  absorb  cuts  in  services.  The 
first  priority  for  funding  in  all  local  projects  will,  however,  be  the  instructional 
component. 
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^  Au'UHui,  ANi>  Iliiuy  Abuse  Education  Budget  Request. 

Mr.  Co^/TE.  What  coordination  is  there  in  your  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Progranis  between' yourselves  and  the  Alcohol)  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration? 

Dr.  BoYER.  The  USOE  Alcohohand  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program  (ADAEP) 
coordinates  (losely  with  its  counterpart  prevention  agencies  in  ADAMHA,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  and  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  AldchoMsm  (NIAAA)^  Specific  examples  ofBuch  coordination  are  the  following: 

1.  Director  oPthe  USOE  Program  is  on  the  Advisory  Board,of  the  NIDA  National 
Drug  Abuse  Center  (NDAC). 

2.  USOE. Program  staff  regulajriy  participate  in  inter-agency  meetings  to  review 
NDAC  program  activiti^  and  to  provide  input  into  future  programmatic  activities. 

3.  Director  of  the  USOE  Program  par^cipated  in  the  consultant  orientation  for 
NIDA's  Multicultural  Awareness  Center. 

4.  Director  of  the  USOE  Program  is  on  the  Editorial  Board  of  NIDA  Research 
Monographs. 

5.  In  the  ppsi  years  USOE  Program  staff  have  served  on  the  review  panels  for 
three  major^NIDA  contracts:  the  National  Drug  Abuse  Center,  PYRAMID,  and  the 
Regional  Support  Centers. 

6.  NIDA  staff  have  been  invited  to  and  hav§  participated  in  a  number  of  USOE- 
Hpcnsorechconferences  particularly  in  the  area  of  inservice  training  of  college  teach- 
ers and  the  preservice  training  of  futOre  teachers  in  colleges  of  education. 

7.  USOE  Program  staff  and  NIAAA  Prevention  staff  regularly  brief  one  another 
on  program  status  and  directions. 

8.  A  USOE  Program  stafF  member  recently  participated  in  the  review  of  proposals 
under  NIAAA  RPP  to  replicate  three  prevention  models  at  other  sites. 

9.  Director  of  the  USOE  Program  is  a  member  of  the  NIAAA  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Activities  for  AlcohoF Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

10.  Director  of  <he  USOE  Program  i8^qrt_tbe  NIAAA  Prevention,  Education  and 
Information  Task  Force. 

11.  Director  of  the  USOE  Program  participated  io  the  HEW/Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  overall  policy  review, 

12.  Director  of  the  USOE  Program  was  a  member  of  the  ADAMHA  group  to 
devc-lop  NIAAA  initiatives  for  women  and  youth. 

•  13.  Director  of  the  USOE^  Program  is  .a  member  of  the  NIDA  National  Manpower 
^  and  Training  System  Professional  Development  Bgard. 

14.  Staff  of  ADAEP  and  the  NIDA  Prevention  Branch  are  currently  pl\nning  for 
coordination  of  activities  at  the  State  level  between  State  Education  Agencies  and 
NIDA  State  Prevention  Coordinators.  I 

1$.  ADAEP  staff  have  worked  with  other  staff  in  OE*  towards  inclusion  of  certain 
NIDA  demonstration  projects  in  the  National  Diffusion  Nfetwork. 

16.  ADAEP  staff  cooperated  in  the  development  of  the  NIDA  1979  Natiotml  Drug 
Abuse  Campaign.    ^  ^ 

In  addition,  ADAEP  construes  substance  abuse  broadl>  'o  *'.jiude  smoking  as  well 
as  alcohol  and  drugs.  Anti-smoking  strategies  are  an  int  <»l  part  of  the  training 
designs  '  f  the  ADAEP  training  centers.  It  thus  supple*  .  t  the  efforts  of  the 
recent' V  established  FffeW  Office  of  Smoking  and  Health. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  In  the  places  that  do  receive^  Drug  and  A^ct-iiol  Abuse  Education 
grants,  what  success  is  being  had  in  curbing  usage  of  these  substancea?  Have  you 
any  data  tc  substantiate  claims  of  success?  m 

Dr.  BoYER.  School  districts  where  teams  ti«med  under  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Progfam  are  functioning  consistently  report  decreases  ir  drug  and 
alcohol  offenses  and  reductions  in  incidents  which  are  related  to  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  such  as  vandalism,  truancy,  drop-outs,  discipline  referrals,  criminal  arrests 
among  young  people,  disruption  in  schools.  They  also  report  greatly  improved 
relationships  among  schools,  police,  community  members,  youth  and  parents. 

A  .school  team  from  rural  Shelburne,  Vermont,  for  example,  reports  a  reduction  of 
4(\  percent  in  drug  and  alcohol  related  suspensions  and  a  reduction  in  drug  and 
alcohol  related  problems  "from  frequerit  to  virtually  none." 

A  middle  school  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas  reports  a  98  percent  decrease  in  drug  cases 
handled.  "During  a  3-month  period  last  year  the  office  had  180  drug  cases.  In  the 
past  three  months  the  office  has  had  a  total  of  only  three  such  cases.*' 

These  and  other  reports  from  a  variety  of  schoqLdistricts  where  trained  teams  are 
working  substantiate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Program. 
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Kli.kndkh  Scholarships 
Mr  CoNTE.  What  concrete  evidence  do  you  have  that  programs  formerly  in  part 
paid  for  by  iSllender  Scholarships  will  continue  to  be  funded  without  and  Federal 

^^Dr**  BoYKR  We  do  not  have  any  concrete  evidence  that  local  organizations  and 
institutions  will  .continue  to  operat^tiiis  program  if  the  Federal  support  is  termmat- 
ed  However,  in  past  vears,  communft^^^^rticipatrng  m  the  Close  Up  program 
have  contributed  most  of  the  funds  for  the  operation  of  th.s  program  and  we 
anticipate  this  support  would  continue. 

PROPOSKD  **Cah"  on  Migrant  Program  Funding 
Mr  KoYBAL.  Your  proposed  "cap"  of  Title  I  programs  for  special  student  popula- 
tions has  the  effect  of  reducing  per  capita  expenditures  for  migrant  children  by 
approximately  10  percent  (Page  2^,  Justification), 
a  How  will  this  10  percent  cut  be  translated  into  program  or  service  cu^? 
b.  Was  thought  given  to  holding  last  year  s  per  capita  fundmg  le^el  tor  his 

program^^^^  A  "cap"  on  the  appropriation  for  the  Title  I  Migrant  Education 
Program  would  probablv  result  in  two  types  of  service  reductions,  as  determined  by 
each  administrating  State  educational  agency.  (1)  Some  SLA  programs  will  elect  to 
serve  fewer  migrant  children  (i.e..  a  10  percent  cut  in  funding  would  represent  a  W 
percent  or  more  cut  in  the  number  of  children  to  be  served).  (2)  Some  SEA  programs 
wrtL-etfct  to  reduce  the  scope  of  services  being  provided  to  migrant  children  u.e., 
elimination  or  reduction  in  supporting  services  such  as  health,  nutrition,  parent 
activities,  and  other  supporting  and  social  services).  .   u  r  ♦  r..n 

The  basic  law  provides  that  the  State  operated  programs  are  to  be  funded  at  full 
authorization  and  any  reductions  are  to  be  taken  in  the  local  educational  agency 
programs.  Since  the  total  amount  requested  for  Title  1  was  to  be  the  same  as  m  the 
prior  year  it  was  nectssary  to  holdf  both  the  State  agency  and  the  local  educational 
agency  levels  to  the^  prior  year  fundings  otherwise,  the  State  agency  programs 
would  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  local  educational  agencies.  If  the  Migrant 
Education  program  had  been  funded  at  the  same  per  capita  amount  as  the  prior 
year,  increases  in  the  number  of  children  eligible  would  have  raised  the  cost  by 
$14.6  million  and  this  would  have  meant  a  corresponsing  reduction  in  the  local 
, educational  agencies.  So  this  thought  was  rejected. 

Aix'OHOL  ANn  Drug  Abusk  Education 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  In  drug  abuse  education  what  activities  were  undertaken  during 
.  11)78  to  reach  bilingual-bicultural  communities,  such  as  Hispanic  youth? 

I)r  BoYF.R  IiL  4fi7«  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program  trained 
school  teams-frnnTa'^^  schooK districts.  Each  school  district  sent  a  cluster 

of  teams  from  each  offH^v  scho&te  in  thV  district  for  training.  Of  these  4,5  clusters, 
25  or  58  perpent  repr^seifted  schoo\with  at  least  a  la  percent  Hispanic  population. 
Anrjther  ^ight  clusters  rep^sented  Schools  with  a  least  a  percent  Puerto  Rican 
rxjpuUUion.  Each  team  left  ^SJJning /vith  an  action  plan  tailored  to  the  ne^eds  of  it^^ 
school  district.  East  High  Sclfed^n  Phoenix.  Arizona,  a  school  with  percent 
Hispanic  enrollment  and  Bostrum  Alternative  Center,  also  in  Phoenix,  with  a  4J 
■  percent  Hispanic  enrollment,  for  example,  developed  programs  in  their  schools 
aimed  at  mullicu  tural  awareness  and  th<»  eradication  of  ethnic  stereotyping. 

The  Jtios.  New  Mexico  team  which  received  technical  assistance  from  the  US(}L 
San  Antonio' Regional  Training  and  Resource  C>enter  after  training  represents  a 
district  with  H.i  percent  Hispanic  population.  .        ,     j  u 

Another  team  trained  by  the  San  Antonio  Center  is  from  Antonio, -Colorado  witn 
a  Hispanic  population  of  02  percent  n-  r 

There  are  nin?  teams  trained  under  the  IJSOE  Program  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  l^V^ 
they  were  provided  technical  a.ssisyince  after  training  by  the  USOE  Regional  Train- 
ing and  Resource  Center  in  Miami.  The  teams  have  developed  programs  in  their 
school  districts  which  reflect  the  Puerto  Rican  culture  and  life  style  focusing  on  the 
integrated  family,  student  and  teacher  advoi-acy  and  community  involvement.  A 
peer  counseling  program  developed  by  the  teams  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the 
•  Department  of  Instruction.  Team  activities  have  resulted  in  significant  changes  in 
their  schov.1  communities  including  improved  student  grade  point  averages,  reduc- 
tions in  absenteeism,  increased  parent  involvement  in  the  schools  and  a  reduction 
in  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  among  the  young,  people.  . 
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Kthnic  Heritagk  Studies 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  Last  year  it  was  determined  that  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  did  not  have  the  funds  available  for  the  type  of  programs  that  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  program  support. 

What  has  changed  this  year  over  at  the  Endowment  that  the  Office  of  Education 
is  again  proposing  elimination  of  this  program? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  There  has  been  no  change  in  policy  at  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  They  are  however  requesting  an  increase  of  $5  mi.  ucn  for  1980. 
The  Endowment  does  not  have  a  specific  set  aside  for  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  but 
programs  of  this  type  may  compete  with  other  programs  for  funding  within  a  broad 
spectrum  of  Endowment  awards. 

^  Title  I  Handicapped 

Mr.  Early.  Taking  handicapped  chih^ren,  for  example,  how  does  this  program  of 
assistance  to  States  under  Title  I  complement  the  other  m^jor  Federal  program  for 
education  of  the  handicapped  under  the  Education  of  all  Handicapped  Children  Act 
of  1975? 

Dr  BoYER.  The  Title  I  set-aside  provides  Federal  financial  assistance  for  children 
in  State-supported  and  State-operated  schools  for  the  handicapped.  The  rationale 
underlying  Public  Law  89-313  was  that<.children  in  State  institutions  and  other 
publicly  financed  education  projgrams  (particularly  those  programs  administered  by 
non-educational  State  agencies)  outside  the  local  public  schools  should  be  entitled  to 
Federal  assistance  paralleling  general  Title  I  aid.  As  a  result  this  program  currently 
complements  the  Public  Law  94-142  program  in  providing  supplenhental  and  related 
services  to  handicapped  children,  many  of  whom  are  severely  or  multiply  handi- 
capped. While  severely  handicapped  children  may  be  found  in  both  programs,  it  is 
common  to  place  them  in  institutional  programs  when  they  required  24-hour  resi- 
dential care  in  addition  to  education. 

The  States  have  great  flexibility  in  devising  programs  to  li>est  meet  the  needs  of 
•children  in  Public  Law  89-313  programs.  Funds  may  be  used  for  projects  providing 
education  and  related  services  such  as  instruction,  ph^^sical  education,  mobility 
training,  counseling,  prevocational  and  vocational  education<  and  teacher  training. 

Wl  lie  each  program  (i.e..  Public  Law  89-313  and  Public  Law  94-142)  serves  vi 

Krtieular  population  mandated  by  law,  children  in  the  Title  I  set-aside  program 
nefit  from  the  equal  education  opportunity  provisions  of  Public  Law  94-142.  The 
momentum  of  the  Public  Law  89-313  program  has  become  increasing  evident 
through  the  intensive  educational  services  provided  in  institutional  settings  emd  the 
movement  of  children  into  community  complement  to  Public  Law  94-142  assures, 
during  the  period  when  the  States  are  required  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all 
handicapped  children,  that  those  children  in  State  programs  will  receive  the  com- 
prehensive and  often  more  expensive  services  that  they  need. 

Mr.  Early.  Does  this  program  only  support  the  educational  improvement  of  low- 
income  handicapped  children  apart  from  handicapped  children  in  general? 

Dr.  BoYGR.  The  Public  Law*  89-313  Title  I  set-aside  provides  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  all  children  in  State-supported  and  State-operated  schools  for  the 
handicapped.  Income  is  not  a  criterion  affecting  service  participation.  Children 
served  must  be  between  the  ages  of  0  and  21  and  have  been  declared  handicapped 
(any  disability  category)  through  an  evaulation  process  determined  by  the  State. 

Goal  of  Title  VII 

Mr.  Early.  This  account  is  receiving  a  $15  million  increase  largely  in  the  Grants 
to  School  Districts  Program.  What  is  the  real  goal  of  this  program?  Are  we  trying  to 
build  the  States  capacity  to  instruct  in  bilingual  eaucation  or  are  we  trying  to. 
improve  the  English  competency  of  Spanish  children?' 

Dr.  Gonzales.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  improve  the  English  competency  of 
children  who  have  limited  English  proficiency  and  come  from  a  background  in 
which  a  language  other  than  English  is  spokep^JThis  is  accomplished  by  awarding 
grants  to  local  school  districts  which  will  <^able  them  to  build  the  capacity  to 
conduct  bilingual  education  programs.  Bilingual  programs  a/*^  designed  to  teach 
English  while  using  the  native  langua^*9  of  the  children  to  maintain  their  academic 
progress.  Support  is  also  provided  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  bilingual 
education  personnel;  for  development  and  dissemination  of  bilingual  materials;  and 
for  State  education  agency  programs  of  technical  assistance. 

Title  VII  currently  supports  bilingual  programs  in  04  languages.  About  75  percent 
of  Title  VII  funding  goes  for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  language  programs. 
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i  KVAI.UATION  OK  TlTI.K  VII 

Mr.  Early.  Are  there  any  evaluations  of  this  program? 

Dr  BoVKR.  A  national  impact  evaluation  ot  this  program  was  conduc^^^^ 
American  Institutes  for  Research  and  published  In  March,  U^^.  ^V'T^^'l'^l  2 
general,  students  in  Title  Vll-funded  projects  were  performing  ^t/^^^^^^^^^;^^^ 
level  as  similar  non-Title  VII  students  in  mathematics,  while  Title  VII  students... 
performed  worse  in  English  language  skills  than  their  non|Iit-e  \  II  peers.  Ihe 
studv  also  reported  that  the  projects  surveyed  did  not  have  enough  adequately 
trained  teachers,  which  may,  in  part,  explain  the  disappointing  results.  It  should  be 
hoted  that  the  research  involved  projects  which  were  early  bilingual  education 
prototypes  and  which  do  not  reflect  improvements  mi....  m  the  past  three  years. 
Moreover,  this  studv  is  one  phase  of  a  broader  research  and  development  activity 
designed  to  improve  all  aspects  of  the  Title  VII  program,  and.  as  such,  should  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  planned  Federal,  regional,  and  local ^psearch.  As  a  result  of 
this  study,  major  program  improvements  have  been  initiated.  ^ 

There  have  been  some  hopeful  findings  in  local  project  evaluations  perlormed  tor 
the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education.  A  recent  document,  entitled  "Research  Evidence 
for  the  Effectiveness  of  Bilingual  Education."  while  if  did  not  assess  the  litle  VII 
program  per  se.  nevertheless  concluded  that  succe.sses  reported  in  evaluation  re- 
ports on  \2  Title  VII  projects  indicate  that,  when  done  properly.  '  bilingual  educa- 
tion can  b*>  effective  in  meeting  the  goals  of  equal  educational  opportunity  tor 
minority  language  children."  This  report  was  written-  by  Rudolph  C  \rmke.  now 
Depiitv  Director  of  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education.  Monitoring 
by  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  of  local  project  evaluations  supports  the  finding 
that  good  programs  can  achieve  good  results. 

iNci.usioN  OF  Funds  for  Emkrgency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  Bilingual  Progham 

Mr  RoYHAL.  On  Bilingual  education  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  that  an  increase  of 
$15  million  has  occurred  in  this  program  for  fiscal  year  \\m.  Now  doesn  t  this  .Mo 
million  increase  include  $H  million  that  v-'re  formerly  included  m  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  for  fiscal  year  li*79?       .    .    ,  .  a   ^    j  .      *  r 

Dr  GoN/ALKS.  The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  »ESAA)iunds  are  not  part  of  the 
Sir>  million  increase.  The  $1'>  million  increase  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  pro- 
posed \\m  retjuest  of  $17:^.H  million  to  the  1979  appropriation  of  5»l;)S.b  million,  a 
figure  which  has  been  made  "comparable"  to  the  request  level  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  SH.H  million  EvSAA  bilingual  appropriation.  That  is.  the  19/9  "base  figure 
includes  SloD  million  appropriated  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Title  VII.  programs,  plus  $X.f>  million  appropriated  for  the  ESAA  bilingual 
desegregation  program.  Legislation  authority  for  this  activity  has  been  transferred 
to  ESEA.  Title  VII.  from  ESAA  starting  in  fiscal  year  lUHO  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1U7H.  The  abbreviated  table  below  illustrated  this; 
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1/3.600  f  15.000 


Mr.  Hf)YKAi.  La.^t  year  the  Adnnnistratioii  requested  a  million  reprograimng  \\\ 
bilingu;il  education  In  niv  opinion,  this  reprograming  w<uild  have  severi'ly  atltrted 
thv  support  siTVKt'S  ol  bilingual  education.  Do  you  forrs(»(»  a  reprograming  requt'St 
repratfd  this  vear.' 

Dr  (if)N/.Ai.KS.  Wi'  do  not  aoticipatr  that  a  reprograming  will  be  necessary. 
However,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  predict  with  certainty  the  impact  of  the  many 


no 

changes  in  the  law  reHultiiiK  from  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978,  For  this 
reason,  we  do  not  feel  we  can  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  reprogram* 
ing. 

POSTFELLOWSHIP  EXPERIENCE  OF  FELLOWSHIP  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  RoYRAL.  Has  the  OfTice  of  Education  done  any  research  on  the  post-fellowship 
experiences  of  recipients  of  Bilingual  Education  fellowships? 

Dr.  Gonzales.  The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  (OBE)  conducted  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Fellowship  Program  in  the  summer  of  1978. 
Researchers  from  the  University  of  Illinois  assisted  OBE  in  this  study. 

The  results  indicate  that  between  academic  year  1975-76,  when  the  program 
began,  and  academic  year  1977-78,  when  the  study  was  conducted,  442  Masters 
students  and  82  Doctorial  students  graduated  from  the  program.  We  should  point 
out  that  it  takes  up  to  two  years  for  Masters  8tudents  and  up  to  four  years  for 
Doctoral  students  to  complete  their  degrees. 

Almost  all  of  these  graduates  were  employed  when  the  survey  was  completed  in 
September  1978.  From  all  accounts,  the  graudates  have  had  a  positive  impact  as 
employees  in  administrative,  teaching,  and  research  positions  in  local  schools,  uni- 
versities, and  State  education  departments.  XJWk^-up  survey  by  the  Office  of 
Bilingual  Education  is  planned  for  July  1979  toctlart  the  progress  of  more  recent 
graduates. 

A  complete  evaluation  of  both  the  teacher  training  and  fellowship  programs  is 
also  now  underway.  This  evaluation,  which  will  be  conducted  over  a  pericw  of  two 
years  by  the  R,C.M.  Corporation  of  Mountain  View,  California,  will  be  completed  in 
1981. 

Completion  OP  Teacher  Survey 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  When  we  can  expect  the  study  on  the  number  of  teachers  with 
'  bilingual  education  skills  to  be  completed? 

Dr.  Gonzales.  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  has  completed  the 
data  gathering  and  analysis  for  this  study.  The  final  report  is  not  being  prepared, 
and  will  be  available  by  summer,  1979.  According  to  data  derived  from  this  study, 
there  are  fewer  than  10,000  active  teachers  who  meet  basic  bilingual  education 
criteria  defined  by  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education.  Another  5,000  teachers  are 
currently  being  trained  at  Title  Vll-supported  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
an  estimated  5.000  are  ia  training  at  other  institutions  which  do  not  receive  Title 
VII  funds. 

BiuNGUAL  Education  Models 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  Do  we  have  "models"  of  what  works  best  in  bilingual  education? 

Dr.  Go>^ZAf.RS.  While  we  do  not  yet  have  models  per  se,  efforts  are  underway  to 
identify  effective  bilingual  approaches. 

First,  the  Office  of  Education  has  identified  four  Title  VII  projects  as  exemplary, 
\vhich  means  that  they  were  examined  by  the  Education  Division's  Joint  Dissemina- 
tion Review  Panel  and  found  to  be  of  high  enough  quality  to  warrant  dissemination 
by  the  agency.  These  projects  are  now  being  field  tested  in  19  sites,  to  determine 
whether  they  can  be  successfully  replicated  as  presently  designed.  The  final  report 
on  the  2-year  effort  to  implement  and  thereby  test  these  projects  should  be  released 
in  1980. 

Second,  for  fiscal  year  1980,  $5,000,000  is  requested  to  support  the  further  develop- 
ment of  model  programs  at  approximately  50  of  the  most  successful  continuing  local 
education  projects,  to  strengthen  their  administrative,  evaluative,  and  dissemination 
components. 

Finally,  studies,  to  be  supported  by  funds  authorized  under  Part  C  of  Title  VII, 
will  be  conducted  to  identify  and  evaluate  successful  bilingual  instructional  and 
evaluative  techniques  which  can  be  widely  disseminated. 

Fkdkral  Role  in  Basic  Skili^ 

Mr.  Early.  What  is  exactly  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  effort  to 
improve  basic  skills,  aside  from  their  financial  contributions? 

Dr.  BoYER.  The  Federal  Government's  rote^in  the  basic  skills  initiative  is  to 
encourage  State  ;md  local  awareness  in  and  coordination  of  basic  skills  activities.  It 
remains  the  nsibility  of  States  to  provide  a  basic  education  to  our  Nation's 
children.  As  i.^  case  with  the  large  Title  I  program,  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  supplementary  services  to  target  on  a  given  need  or  population.  In  the  basic 
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•skills  urea,  the  Ked.ral  (Joveronient.  by  expanding  the  ^"^"^h^S^^^^^^^^^  In 

Ry-irf  oroeram  is  resiwtiding  to  the  national  decline  of  our  Nation  9  cniiarpii  in 
bSc  SSKoficienc  es.  as  evidenced  by  increasing  declines  in  standardized  test 
scares  Cfrr?E  resiK..id  to  this  need,  we  are  proposing  a  new  pro^rani  the 
XchSvement  Testing  Assistance  program,  whose  primary  Xi';*  J"  adtv  "io'Le '  es 

•  to  adopt  minimum  competency  requirements  by  building  their  capacity  to  use  test 
data  and  results  to  improve  basic  skills  instructional  programs. 

Mr  L^^RfY  One  part  of  this  program  provides  for  two  special  basic  skills  activi- 
ties one  Simed  at  motivating  students  to  read  and  the  other  aimed  at  improving 
math  sWill  ifow  dJ?s  the  Federal  Government  propose  to  motivate  students  o  r  d 
and  learn  math  skills?  Does  HEW  subscribe  to  one  particular  method  of  instruction 
fn?he  field  of  basic  skills  improvement  or  will  the  local  ties  be  free  to  continue  their 
instructional  methods  in  this  area  to  quality  tor  f  ederal 

Dr  BoYFR  HEW  does  not  subscribe  to  one  particular  me  hod  of  instruction  nor  to 
one  set  way  of  moti^ting  people  in  the  areas  of  muthemalics  or  reading-or 
?ommunicat^on  Research  shows  that  there  are  many  valid  and  ef  ective  ways  o- 
Sruct  afi  to  motivate.  Consequently.  HEW  will  encourage  local  «PPl'^^"ts  o 
creatively  choose  their  own  methods  for  instruction  and  motivation.  ^  will  also 
actSy  seek  projects  whose  instructional  and  motivational  techniques  are  based 
solidly  on  recent  research  and  on  the  applicant  agency  s  experiences. 

Technical  Assistanck  '| 

Mr  Early  As  part  of  this  new  initiative  the  budget  proposed  a  $2  milli  -n  item 
for  contracts  to  regional  basic  skills  teams  to  provide  coinprehensive  technical 
as^ist^^ncrS  It  necessary  to  stiniy^ate  the  interest  of  the  States  and  localities  in 
?Ss  eS  or  have  they  already  begun  to  improve  basic  skills  without  HEW  techni- 

-  ""DrBoJEallEW's  ext>erience  over  the  last  four  years  under  the  National  Reading 
Improvement  AcKshows  that  grantees  need  and  request  technical  assistance  for 
their  skills  pi^iects.  Its  not  that  the  local  agencies  have  not  done  much  in  this 
area  before  The?  clearly  ht^ve.  Their  main  task,  of  course,  centers  on  doing  the 
basic  skills.  But  our  experience  shows  that  grantees  progress  must  more  eftective  y 
and  efStly  if  they  Veceive  technical  assistance  in  the  beginning  stages  of  the 
iSe^t  We  hink  thisVelates  to  a  great  extent  on  the  need  for  top  "^f  nagement 
leaders  to  get  thvngs  moving.  Much  management  literature  shows  that  unless  the 
'  Kr^  at  the  top  state  their  commitment  and  as.«istance  '"J^e  early  part  of  a 
orSect  things  jusH  do  not  progress  rapidly  and  securely.  We  think  that  local 
Ecies  have  donr  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  the  area  of  basic  skills  From 
Sen  response  tu  Ve  new  mandate  of  the  Congress.  HEW  knows  that  the 
very  high  interest  for  improving  and  coordinating^asic  skills  efforts.  We  intend  to 
provide  assistance  to  al^  grantees  on  a  continuing  basis  for  as  long  ^  is  necessary 
for  grantees  to  reach  their  capacities. 

Parkntal  Involvement 

Mr  Early.  How  will  the        million  for  Parental  Involvement  be  used?  Is  HEW 
proposing  that  we  need  to  motivate  parents  to  upgrade  the  basic  skills  ol  their 

'"'nr'^B'oYER  There  will  be  approximately  20  to  25  grants  under  this  program  and 
two  contracts.  Applicants  would  compete  for  either  a  grant  advertised  through  the 
Federal  Register  or  a  contract  advertised  through  the  Commerce  Business  I3air^< 
Crantees  would  obtain  parent  participation  Pr't^arily  by  developing  either  mate^^ 
als  for  parents  or  voluntary  training  for  parents  or  both.  The  materials  and  training 
would  assist  parents  to  work  with  their  children  in  the  basic  skills  areas  and  to 
complement  at  home  what  has  been  taught  in  the  schools.  The  Office  ot  Education 
sees  this  program  being  able  to  reach  approximately  o.OOO  parents  directly.  We  also 
see  that  the  materials  themselves  could  be  disseminated  and  used  by  additional 

""Th^r^are^'a'^numh'r  of  reasons  that  support  th.e  need  for  the  F^ederally  funded 
program  which  would  be  directed  toward  involving  parents  in  the  education  of  ttieir 

'^^There  is  substantial  evidence  to  show  thai  schools  alone  cannot  do  the  whole  job 
of  educating  children.  Research  by  Coleman.  Jencks.  and  others  consistently  points 
to  the  importance  of  home  variablesjn  educational  achievement.  Achievement  tends 
to  level  off  or  even  drop  during  the  summer,  and  it  drops  most  among  children  from 
low-income  families  who  have  less  acces.^  to  such  things  as  books.  Achievt-ment 
gains  are  strongly  associated  with  increased  time  spent  on  learning  tasks.  Ihere- 
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fore,  even  if  onl^  20%  of  parents  spent  extra  time  helping  their  children,  the  benefit 
could  be  appreciable. 

In  addition,  there  is  some  evidence  that  home  conditions  can  be  changed  in  ways 
that  are  conducive  to  learning:  A  longitildinal  study  of  th^  families  of  children  who 
were  once  enrolled  in  Head  start  indicates  that  some  families  have  increased  their 
interest  in  and  support  of  sbhool  programs— with  an  associated  imrovement  in 
children's  achievement.  \ 

There  are  also  a  number  of  direct  8tu«iies  of  parents  who  have  worked  with  their 
children.  A  recent  synthesis  has  summarized  the  evaluations  of  28  |irograms  that 
trained  parents  to  work  with  their  preschool  children  at  home.  Specifically,  the 
programs  showed  both  short-term  f^nd  long-term  gains  in  achievement  tests,  grades, 
rade  placement  and  IQ  scores.  While  no  one  parent  curriculum  consistently  pro- 
uced  nigher  or  more  stable  gains  for  program  children  than  the  others  did,  the 
more  effective  programs  emphasized  parents'  responsibility  in  their  children's  devel- 
opment. I 

Studies  of  exemplary  compensatory  education  programs  show  that  direct  parent 
involvement  is  a  common  characteristic  of  such  programs. 

AchieveKiknt  Testing 

Mr  Early.  Coupled  with  this  progran^^is  a  new  $2  million  program  for  Achieve- 
ment Testing  Assistance.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  assistance  to 
"  school  districts  to  find  the  best  ways  to  integrate  tests  into  the  educational  process 
and  to  learn  how  to  use  tests  more  effectively  to  projnote  the  acquisition  of  basic 
skills.  How  will  this  program  complement  the  State  efforts  underway  to  test  the 
minimum  competencv  of  their  students?  1 

Dr.  Boybh.  The  acnievement  testing  assistance  program  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation proposes  for  fiscal  year  1980  is  aimkd  at  demonstrations  for  developing  the 
capacity  of  States  and  local  school  districts  to  better  utilize  test  data  and  results  to 
design  programs  of  instruction  which  will  ultimately  improve  basic  skills.  Its  thrust 
is  not  aimed  at  research  on  testing,  but  rather  on  operational  activities  relating  to 
achievement  testing,  encouraging  States  to  adopt  minimum  proficiency  standards 
and  improving  basic  skills. 

State  Leadership 

Mr.  Early.  On  the  whole  the  Administration  is  proposing  an  additional  $7.25 
million  to  "enhance  the  States  leadership  role  in  the  development  and  coordination 
of  comprehensive  basic  skills  instructional  program".  If  the  states  are  assuming  a 
leadership  role  in  this  area,  then  why  is  the  Federal  Goveniment  feeling  the  need  to 
motivate  and  stimulate  the  states  to  do  more? 

Dr.  BoYER.  HEW's  perceived  responsibility  in  the  State  Formula  Grant  Program 
and  the  State  Leadership  Program  is  to  support  SEAs  in  a  rational,  forceful  and 
comprehensive  fashion  to  solidly  help  promote  the  varied  efforts  by  States.  We 
stress  the  fact  that  each  State  has  a  distinctive  approach  in  the  area  of  basic  skills 
as  well  as  in  other  areas.  HEW  recognizes  their  dirferencea  and  would  help  support 
the  leadership  which  States  have  exercised  and  will  continue  to  exercise.  At  this 
time,  a  small  amount  of  $7  to  $8  million  would  allow  HEW  to  provide  the  necessary 
encouragement. 

Project  Seed 

Mr.  Smith.  My  staff  saw  a  demonstration  of  Project  SEED  some  years  ago  and 
have  been  following  the  progress  of  the  program.  I  understand  that  the  program  has 
been  very  successful  in  raising  arithmetic  achievement  scores  of  children,  i  d  like  to 
see  the  program  spread  to  more  areas.  Would  the  Basic  Skills  math  prog-ams 
provide  funding  for  the  SEED  program?  Are  there  any  other  sources  of  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  the  program? 

Dr.  BOYER.  According  to  reports.  Project  SEED  is  an  effective  mathematics  proj- 
ect.-HEW  cannot;  however;  subscribe  or  underwrite  a  solitary  mathematics  project 
when  there  are  many  other  projects  which  are  also  effective.  At  the  present  time, 
more  than  five  other  mathematics  projects  have  been  endorsed  by  USOE's  Joint 
Dissemination  Review  Panel. 

Project  SEED  will  certainjy  have  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  HEW's  request  for 
proposals  under  the  Special  Mathematics  Program  (Section  232  of  TitU  II.  Public 
Law  95-561).  HEW  intends  to  seek  competitive  proposals  under  that  Section. 

HEW  firmly  agrees  that  effective  mathematics  projects  should  "spread  to  more 
areas".  The  question  is  how  to  do  it.  As  you  ai'e  aware,  the -official  Office  of 
Education  route  for  doing  this  is  through  the  National  Diffusion  Network  within 
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USOE's  Division  of  Educational  Replication  That  Diy'^" V*  p3  sS^^^ 
Gxaminine  the  hard  evaluation  data  presented  by  projects  such  as  Project  .^hhl?  and 
forTdS  the  s^CTin^^^^^  of  the  project.  Only  after  rigorous  screen- 

ing ^anSfpprovTprS^  the  Office  of  fiducation  drsseminate  information 
about  the  project  nationwide  with  Federal  funding  support. 

.Attainmknt  ok  Parkntau  Involvkmknt 

,  Mr.  CIoNTK.  How  do  you  plan  to  obtain  "Parental  I.ivolvement  in  Basic  Skills ' 
UjirninB'>  How  will  this  $1.5  million  be  used?  „  ,   ,  ..u 

R^iareh  frndTn^  incre^  reveal  that  parental  tutor  ng  of  the  r  own  children 
contributes  toward  short-  antf  fonR-term  gains  in  students'  scholastic  achievement 
In  Older  to  improve  students'  basic  skills,  developmental  activities  would, be  funded 
hat  would  Tomote  voluntary  parental  involvement  in  their  ^hildrens  learning^ 
&s  woul/also  be  provided  to  the  private  sector  to  stimulate  practices  to  improve 
reading  or  basic  skills  within  and  outside  of  the  .schools.  n 

Given  this  evidence,  it  is  importance  to  establish  conditions  that  will  promote 
voSry  parental  involvement^  th^ir  children's  learning.  A  general  principle  for 
nil  these  activites  would  be  the  creative  use  of  small  amounts  ot  money. 
ParSSyuseTul  would  be  two  types  of  opportunities  for  vo  untary  parental 

•  involvement  First,  the  development  and  dissemination  of  materials  that  parent 
and  children  could  use  at  home  There  could  be  workbooks  on  shool  subiects.  keyed 

.  KomZ^nly  used  curriculum  materials  and/or  produced  by  the  local  schools  to 
complement  their  particular  programs.  Other  materials  cou  d  be  moreinfornial. 
s^h  L  nyere  de^^^  one  or  two  home  learning  activities  would  funded. 
Secondly  programs  of  parent  training  focused  around  ways  m  which  paropts  can 
.Element  tlie  work  of  the  .school.  Such  programs  "^'^^^^l^'^^^J'^ 
nutrition  health,  and  othe  subjects,  but  their  chief  focus  would  be  scholastic. 
We  exiiec^  to  2.'i  grant^  and  about  2  contracts  to  achieve  these  purposes. 

[The  justification  submitted  by  the  Department  foUowsj] 
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DIFAJmDtT  or  BBALIH,  IDUCAnON,  AMD  HILfAU  ' 
Oma  OP  tDUGATZON 
BlteAnttrr  Aod  Stcondary  sducAtion 

rUcal  Year  1980  Budget  Pata  Ho* 

Appropriation  lAniuaga  and  Explanation  of  lansuatt  changaa   3 

Languaia  analjrala  ,\   ^  • 

Aaounta  avallabla  for  obligation   7 

Suwary  of  changaa  >   q 

Budgtt  authority  by  activity   9 

Budget  authority  by  objtct  

Significant  lt«M  In  Houaa  and  Sanata  Appropriations  Cowittaaa  raporta..  n 

Authorising  lagialatlon   12 

TabXa  of  aatiutaa  and  appro pt la tiona   X6 

Juatiflcatlont 

1.  Narrativti 

A,  Cantral  i^tataMnt.  ^  , 

B.  .  Activitla^M 

1*     Granta  for  diagdvantagad   20 

2.     Support  and  innovation  granta  , 

a.    XivrovMant  in  local  aducatiosal  practice   31 

I        b.    Strangthaning  Stata  aducatioaal  ■anagaaant   33 

^    13.     Bilingual  aducation   34 

4.  Baalc  fkllla  laprovantnt   V  33 

5.  AchiavMmt  taatlag  aaaiatanca   ,  42 

6 .  "  Pollorj  through  ,  r ,   43 

7.  Alcohol  and  drug  abuaa  aducation   44 

8.  EnviroiUMntal  aducation  ,  ,  . 

9.  TalacoaBunicatioQa  daaonatratlona   48 

10.  Bllandar  fallovahipa   49 

.  11.   Ethnic  haritaga  atudiaa   50 

2.  stata  tablaa  ;   51 
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Apprupf  lilt  ion  E»jtlmate 
'        Elementary  au(\  Sl". ondary  KJucatiofi 

For  carrying,  out  »  to  the  extent  not  /itherwi<iH  prnvidod,  tUl^^  I.  {part!  /n**;.'*-^ 
A  ff$3.0?7,ir  .000)  ^  and  ,  l^^.  ,M  ,   ti^f^  llK  t,t:n  Ifl.  lA' '^-i  title 

IV,  part  C,  title       part  B'^\  lulo  VII  *i\fi  Uulo  ixl-'  sprtinn  .vvv-  -  m  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu. «iion  At i i  I  title  VII  ot  the  Kducation  AmundmLnt s  «t 
lQ7^il-         ^omunications  A'*  of  19JH,        infjrAtH--,   the  A!ro*tol  arA  !)ru  ^ 
A'ducan'yn  /lot-;  Par*  5  of  th'^  -i'-idntarz-ror.omj  Thro-igh  ^ut^  and  the  Cenff.r.  Edutdtion 
Provtslon^  Actfs  and  Public  Law  92-^06-;  $)  .^►^•ft  .332 ,000:  !,  S:^,tk^'>,88-},000:  /\ou-f»rf. 


That  ot  the  amuunts  appropriated  above,  the  tol  lowing  amounts  shall  bccume  *<ill.ihlo 
fur  obliRation  on  July  l»fl97t)'  .md  •shall  remain  available  until  September  3i) 

ri980!  ?9.9i;     tirlJ  I  [parti  p.:rc:*i^!  ( $  J  .07  7 . 1  12  .000)  ]  an^  tfi' 477. OOn 
ynj  ,7j  $400,000,000  shall  be  for  thf;  p'li^pona  of  action  117),  title  IV,  part  (' 
[( $J90. 000,000 J  )  (Sl46,4O0,O00:^(  title  V,  part  B  '$51 ,000 ,000)^^*^^ oi  the  Elemontary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  ^nd  section  ^.W(a)(2)  of  the  Cencrai  Educat  lo,,  Pn.visu.ns 
Act  (ll.25O.0OO)r .     For  carrying  oyt  title  IV,  parr  C  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarv 
Education  Act  an  additional  $/,^»OU,UO0  to  become  available  i%  obUfiatfon  on  July  1. 
1979.  and  to  remain  available  until  September  30»  IQBOj     Provided.  That  none  of  -..ich 
funds  may  be  paid  to  any  State  for  which  the  allocation  for  fiscal  year  l')SO  oxteedn 
the  allocation  for  comnaraWe  purposes  tor  lU.al  year  1079.!— ;■     Pri.'id-d  'urth.r, 
That  notJUKUirutir.;,  jlr  vjri.rto"!  0 /■  se-£:)r.  "ti-      n'  thi'  i:Un."..>ri 

Se^-.'Vtan,  education  Art.  -J  v..ur  '.  -Mi;  b<:  cf.  :  ^'-^-i  u-uif'-         /..^.-z.'  yar  :  .W. 
appropriation  ur^c-  part  B.  "  X-\        :=Hbpru-'..:  ; , 

..blisat^d  uM.r  tn.  fi-icaJ  v^ar  .>:;7.1app-'opr...Mo.;  'or  o'  'h.'r.,  sutpnr;.-,  -ir...' 

That  fo.-  >.  .•:■•  a.  ;         '        th-  - ...o-'. t  .-.V  •■  W--'MOM  -I  •  ^    .■  a'.- 

•>* 

i^r^i"  unl^'.'.s  nrA  -inf..:  .1*.  i"^..■l^•  ^-i-^  t--  '-li'-i  ^-^  '  -»r',  r'  tif 

jhuit  ,n:\::^-atM   to  'fi:       i-  l'^^-),    '      >    '^t-'  ^»'-   f---^   "  ^' 
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gxplination  of  Lar.guAge  Changes 


W  Def.ermi nation  ot  gi^rtni  amounts  tA  now  coveri'd  under  two  part*i  of  Tttle  I,  rathor 
than  entirely  undc^^rt  A*  ^ 

2/  A  new  program,  Title  II  of  ESEA,  BasIc  Skills  Improvement,  replaces  ch<?  Right  to 
Read  prograa  which  was  authorlced  under  Title  VII  of  th«  Education  Aaendaents 


2/  The  Environncntal  Educttlon  Act  is  now  authorized  under  Title  lilt  Pdrt  H;  and t 
consistent  with  other  citations  of  ESEA  In  this  lang^uagei  will  be  henceforth  so 
designated* 

4/  In  fiscal  year  1979,  appropriations  for  thi.s  programs  wore  contained  in  FiL. 
95-482,  Continuing  Resolution. 

2/  An  amount  is  being  separately  requested  for  activities  authorized  by  this  Tltlei 
in  contrast  to  the  previous  fiscal  year  where  such  activities  arc  being  funded 
under  the  authority  of  Title  IV*C,  Section  404(a)(9). 


6/  The  elimination  of  reference  to  Title  IX  's  due  to  the  addition  to. that  Title  of 
a  number  of  discrete  authorlrjltions  under  the  1-978  amendments,  making  a  reference 
to  T^tle  IX  a«  a  whole  aablguouk.    Hencsforth,  rercrtncst  to  Title  IX  will  Includ 
a  raference  to  ths  Individual  part  for  which  appropriations  ars  sought;  or  If 
greater  specificity  la  rsqulred»ja  rsfersnce  to  the  pertinent  acctlon  will  be 


2/  An  amount  Is  being  requested  for  the  first  tine  for  a  newly  authorised* "Achieve- 
ment Testing  Assistance!" 

8/  Reference  to  Public  Law  92-506,  the  Elle«der  Fellowship  program,  Is  he] ng  deleted 
because  no  funds  are  requested  for  it* 

9/  The  sum  of  $146,400,000  and  $51,000,000  was  indicated  as  a  single  amount  for 
Title  IV-C  under  the  previous' year ' s  appropriation.    Sec  note  5.  ? 

10/  The  Title  IV-C  "hold-harmless" language  used  if  previous  appropriations  is  being 
superceded  by  a  different  version  which  Is  applicable  to  the  funding  of  Title 
IV-C  separate  from  the  funding  of  Title  V-B.    The  new  version  assures 
that  no  State  la  affected'  adversely,  relative  to  any  other  State,  by  an 
allocation  which  ts  less  than  what  was  allocated  to  It  In  the  previous  year  for 
the  same  act  Ul ty  . 

n/  Provides  for  level  funding  of  the  Title  I  State  agency  programs  In  order  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  funding  t  r'^atment  of  Sect  Ions  HI,        ,   146.  a/td  151  * 
Even  with  thl«;  limitation  on  State     ;cncy  programs,  the  amount  allocated  In  total 
for  LhoBe  programs  will  be  approximately  87  percent  of  full  aut  horl  3!a  1 1  on , 
whci'eas  the  amount  allocated  to  local  educAlonal  agencies  will  still  be   mly  48 
percent  of  fuli  authorization* 
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la 


(»  Provision 


KxpUn«it  ton 


,.,tltle  XV,  p^rt  C  ($U6,^00,000). 


provided  further,  That  notwl'thi tend- 
ing the  provltloni  of  lectlon  193  of 
tttle  I  of  the  Eleaentery  end  Secondery 
Educetlon  Act,  no  eaount  ihell  be  obll- 
geted  under  the  fltcel  yeer  19B0  eppro- 
prletlon  under  pert      for  eech  of 
lubperte  1,  2»  end  3>  in  exceii  of  vhet 
vei  oblige ted  tnder  the  fiicel  yeer 
1979  eppropriecion  for  eech  of  theie 
lubperti,  end  reductioni  required  ihell 
be  proportionate  eaong  the  Stetei... 


...iTovided  further.  Th«i  tor  title  IV, 
part  C  yt  the  Elementary  and  Sctond^ry 
Edij<'atlOii  Ai'tfi  no  amount  shall  bo  allo- 
•atcd  (u  4  5t<i(c  in  ex(  o<;<;  ot  what  w.i<> 
aUoijti>((  rn  H    tnr  fi^<al   year   I '*80 , 
I  o  -i    uha  t  wa  s  a  1 1 0(  a  t  j  d  to  it  tor  r  1 1  U* 
V  ot  that  At  t  urjder  tormula  for  tibial 
year  1973,  unless  and  until  an  a(i>(>u:it 
ha';  heon  allocated  to  every  State  ef|ual 
tr»  u'hat  'JA'^   Alirjr.itoH  t      *f    t«ir  fl*t*'al 
yG4r  19B0«  Less  whar  war.  allocated  tu 


The  amount  earmarked  here,  whlcli  Is  meant 
to  Indicate  advance  funding  av.i  I  Lib  1 1 1  ty 
for  Title  IV-C,  also  Is  intended  to 
establish  a  specific  funding  lev*'!  (or  the 
prof^ram  In  Itght  of  varying  interpreta- 
tions of  the  '*r  rigger  requlremont"  (Section 
'♦02(b)(2)(A)).     In  that  respect,  the 
amount  represents  .in  adjustment  rcf.ultlng 
from  the  comparable  transfer  of  amounts 
for  *'Sr  rengthonlng  State  Educationar 
Management"  from  wltfiln  Title  IV-?,  u:  ler 
Section  ^0^(a)(Q),  to  the  separa;.. 
authcrHy  of  Title  V-B.     Thus,  t!i.-  .'■'tnt 
rema.r-  tu  fund  each  of  these  two  rrinp(j- 
nents,  both  of  which  were  formerly  In- 
cluded within  Title  IV-C,  at  their 
tndlvldcial  previous  year's  levets.  


In  order  to  apply  Title  1  resources  more 
equitably,  this  proposed  language  would 
deactivate,  the  required  full  entitlement 
allocation  to  each  State  for  Its  State 
agency  programs*     Instead,  the  total 
amount  available  nationally  for  each  uf 
the  State  agency  programs  (i.e.,  Seciloii:t 
Ul,  U6.  and  l^t)  would  be  limited  to 
thp  total  amount  obligated  nationilly  tor 
each  of  those  programs  from  the  fiscal 
year  1979  appropriation*    Each  State's 
posttlun  relative  to  every  other  Slate  s 
for  each  ot  the  three  programs  would  he 
determined  under  the  formula  authorlza- 
tion^,  with  hold  harmless  adjustmrprs  tf> 
those  <juthoriz.it  lo!is  applied  aciordln^  to 
S**(.tion  157.    Then,  oath  Slate'-,  aultnirf- 
zation  would  be  ratably  reduced  so  that 
the  aggregate  ot  the  rvjulllng  net  ^nouiits 
would  not  exceed  the  total  nat  iona4  obi  i- 
gatluns  t rom  the  flical  year  1979  jppro- 
priation  «s  noted  above  for  each  «if  the 
throp  projirams.    The  amounts  so  dotormituid 
would  be  taken  "oft  the  top"  of   the  aopro- 
prlatlon,  with  the  remainder  to  be  used 
for  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Ajienc  Ics 
after  ser  asides  have  been  allowed  lor 
State  Adminlstrat  KiM  and  Evaluation. 

The  budget   request  seeks*  to  level  fund  at 
$197.4  milll^in  the  total  amount  uppropri- 
atod  for  Title  IV,  Part  C,   in  f ! a  1  y^ar 
19?'),   in'  ludirtR  $7.'»  million  thJt  w.is 
torinerly  appntprlal  ed  <*s  hold  harmless 
fund^.     Howfver,  js  noted  above  i  the 
■imnunt   jpproprlateti  Is  to  hi-  «i  i  st  ri  hi»t  o<J 
St.  tb^t   $luh,i  million  Is  dvail.ihle  tor- 
Title   IV-C   iTiii  $!>l  millicMi  is  avail.iMe 
for  TltU-  V,     As  .t  result  of  this  siilit. 
funds  fdttncrly  tispd  for  hold  h^imlehs 
purposes  are  now  iiitluded  In  th.«  »♦  > 
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t»ngmge  Provision 


it  for  citlc  V  of  chat  Ace  under  foniuii 
for  fiscal  year  1973 


EKpliinat  Ion 


amounts  of  each  program •    Under  a  pyre 
application  of  the  Title  IV-C  formula  at 
an  appropriation  level  o!  $U6«^  mlllion» 
the  allocation  to  each  State  would  not 
neceisarily  be  the  exact  amount  the 
State  was  formrrly  ^Lcustomed  to  expanding 
for  this  purpoiiP  i  rom  allocations  fm-  tMe 
tiscal  voar  'o/Q  appropriation.    In  f .ic  t 
every  State' «  amount  under  such  conditions 
would  differ,  bume  only  to  a  smjll  decree* 

(Th.1t  "ciistcm.iry"  amount  hns  been  tradi- 
tionally determined  by  each  State  by  yub- 
trading  from  its  total  IV-C  .illocatio;' 
the  amount  it  received  tor  Title  V  m 

.1971  .under  formula.  See  ESEA  Sec.  403(a) 
(aXO  as  written  prior  to  the  1978 
Education  Amendments ») 

The  proposed  language  eliminates  this 
discrepancy  by  permitting  no  allocation 
increase  in  any  State  over  its  custotiary 
amount  until  any  State  receiving  Icrs 
than  Its  customary  amount  is  brought  up 
to  that  amount* 


r 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

I  > 


V 


\ 

\ 

\ 


•  1979  Reviacd  I960 

Appropriation   $3>521.282  .000     S3.952. 282.000 

Propoie^  suppUnental    ?j8|POO,000.  

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation....  3.779.282.000  3.952.282.000 

Comparative  transfer  from: 

•'Energency  School  Aid"  from  Bilingual 

Desegregation  programs   ^  8,600.000 

"Emergency  School  Aid"  for  Special 

Mathematics  program   750^,000 

Subtotal,  budget  authority   3.788,632,000  3,952,882.000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   90*220.978 

Real  transfer  of  unobligated  balance  from: 

"fiducotlon  Development"  for  Educational 

Broadcasting  Facllltlea  '  6^1.471 

Cooparativij^j^anflfer  of  unobligated  balance  to: 


"Dei)artment  of  Commerce"  for  Educational 

Broadcasting  Facilities  ::  18,703j27jt 


Total  obligations  .' .      3,860,841.173  3.952,282.000 


O  1  .)  - 
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Suimjry  of  Chtnges 

1979  Estimjted  budget  authorlcy   ♦3,788,632,000 

1980  Estinwfed  budget  luthorlcy  ^   *       3  ,952 ,88;?  ,000 

Net  change  ;   ♦  164,250,000 


t  '    .  1970  Base  ^     f^hanfLo  from  Bdsc 

Increases:  »* 
Program; 

I.    ISEA  Title  I—lncreasc  vlll  be  ' « 

focused  on  adflltloncl  grontc.  to  * 
counties  and  their  local  cducatlontl 
agencies  having  high  concentra- 
tions of  Tltlc'l  formula  children.    *  «|  142,000,000 
As  many       300,000  more  4>uplls 
vlll  be  served,  and/or  current 
recipients  will  receive  enhjncbd 

■^^^^vlces   $3,336,382,000  1^2,000,000 

2*    Bilingual  Educat Ion -*  increase 

will  exprand  the  sUe  and  nufober  of 
I  LEA  grants.  Increase  the  number  of  i 
f  e  llowa  h  Ipa ,  arid -permit '  ad  d  1  tl  ona  1 

studlea  ;to  be  undertaken   1^8,600,000  *        15, 000,000 

3>    Basic  Skills  improvement  — 

increase  over  the  former  Right  to 
Read  program  will  enhance  the 
State  leadership  role  in  the 
•          development  and  coordination  of  '  • 
comprehensive  basic  ski  1  In  Instruc- 
tional programs                                     a         27,750iOOO  *  7,250,000 

4*   AchiavaMnt  Taatlng  Aaalaeance*- 
cacabliahaant  of  effort:,  under 

Sec.  922  Of  ESEA     2.000.000 

5.   Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuic  Education-*  > 
Increase  in  funding  for  progran  to 
dffect  csrmination  o(  LEAA  inter- 
Agency  treosfsr,  and  thus  sllov 
ersining  of  over  60  new  school- 
based  teems  ■  ,  2.000,060 


Toca I  Inc reascs . 


167,2S0,000 


Decreases: 
Program: 

^      I.    Ellender  Fellow8hlp9»ellffllnatlon  of 

funding  for  prp^ram  /   ^        ^000  .         I  ^000  ^000 

2.    Ethnic  H^^ritage  Studies— coaplctlon  .  . 

of  phase-out  of  program   2,000,000  -  :  .quo  .000 

Total  decreases   „  3,000,000 


Net  change   ,  164,250.000 


7. 
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"  ^BudijeT^^tho  r  1 1  y  hy^Ac  1 1  v  1 1  y 

 '  1979  r980 

 Estimate  Estimate 

Grants  tor  disadvantaged   $3  .336,182  .000^'  $3  .^»78 ,382  ,000 

Support  and  innovation  grants:  197.^*00,000  (197.400,001)) 
^a*     Improvement  In  local 

educational  practlte   (Ub.^Op^OOO)  U6, 400. 000 

b«    Strengthening  State 

educational  management   ( 51 ,000,000)  51 ,000,000 

Bilingual  Education: 

a.    Grants  to  school  districts.  102,150.000  112,5?5.000 

b      Training  grants   29,625,000  30,125,000 

c.    Support  servUe^! 

(1)  Materials  devclopmrni..  '    10,000,000  10,000.000 

(2)  SEA  grants  •  4,875,000  5,000,000 

(3)  Advisory  council   150,000  150,000 

(4)  Clearinghouse   1.000,000  1,000.000 

(5)  Studle<;  and  evaluation.  2,000,000  b. 000, 000 
d*    Bilingual  de5egi'ep,;)t  Ion  2/ 

grants. ^   8  ,600,000-  8.600>000 

Subtotal   .       158.600,000  173.600.000 

Ba<il^  skills  improvement-^...i  27,750,0002^  35,000,000 

Achlcvon^ent  tc«iting  assl<itancp.    2  ,000  ,{)00 

Kollov;  through                             .  59,000,000  59,000,000 

AUohot  and  drug  <ibuse 

oducat  ion   2  ,000  ,000  1 ,000  ,000 

Knvtronmontal  education   1,500,000  5,500,000 

Tolec'oninunicat  Ions  dcmonfitrd- 

tio-tts  .*   1,000.000  1,000,000 

El  Under  rellowshlpo   1,000.000 

Ethnic  heritage    2, 00 J  ,000  

Total  budget  authority   3  ,  788 , hi 2  ,000  3,952,882,000 


Increase  or 
Dec  rcjfte 


♦$142 .000,000 


10,17  5,000 
700,000 


125.000. 


♦  4.0U0,»K)0 


♦  I5,00l»,000 

7  ,2')(»,uOO 

r*  :»,ooo.0(u) 

♦  i,ooo.)on 


i,noo,')oo 
_2 .000,^)00 
.  ib4.:*^o.(joo 


1/  includes  a  proposed  supplemontj  1  rvquest  .»(  $258,000,000  (ont.iinfJ  n    r  he 
Presldenr ' s  Budget . 

2/  J<»»{)res<^j.r «  a  lompjrjhle  transti^r  o'  tii  lingual   Fdut  at  um  unCltT  the  Km«»rgf"'y 
i-  h...)l  Aid  \^  r  . 

1^  Kund«*4  ds  KiP-ht   to  U^^ad  in   H .» 1    yi-ar   10  70.   jt  .i   level   of   J?  /  .000  ,(U)0 .  Uh- 

d'lditj>»nal  J/'in.oiH)  r^prfsent'-  ^  •(♦mnarahh-  trauster  ot  t  hi-  Speiiai  ^UthI•^lJlu 
p  r  ue  r.im . 
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Budgac  Authority  by  Objtcc 


1979  19B0  Incrttse  or 
Eatimate  Estimate  Dacreise 


Travel  and  transportation 

of  parsonii   $  62iOOO       $  69, OCX)       *$  7,000 

Other  ■ervicent 

Project  contracts   AU|900,000  44,700,000*     ♦  3,600,000 

GrantSi  subaldlesi  and  .  / 

continuatlona   3  >747 .67O,0OO-=-     3,906.113.000       ♦  160,443.000 

Total  budget  authority 

by  object   3,766,632,000  '    3,9^2,882,000       ♦  I6^i250,000 

U  Includes  a  proposad  supplavantal  of  $2)8, 000,000  containad  In  tht  Pr«aidant'a 
Budge  Li 
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SiKnifl«^inr  Itenn  In  House  and  Si'natc 
Appropriations Connlttvcs  fleport  s 


1979  Hou^e  Report 
Btrtnaual  Education 

I.    The  Conwittue  directed  the  Department 
to  review  the  staffing  needs  of  tho 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  ruport 
th«  findings. 


1979  Senate  Report 
Blllnaual  Education 

• 

I.    The  Confcnlttee  expressed  concern  that 
the  Secretary's  FY  1979  reproKramming 
r<*quest  might  have  di>layed  funding  to 
the  extent  that  eligible  recipients 
would  suffer  loss  of  tuU  funding. 


Action  taken  or  to  hn  t«iken 


1.     In  r^»^pOM^o  t"  thr  Commi  t  tff  '  • 

ilirpctlvo.  the  Ofllce  ot  Ktlue  mop 
U  proparinp  an  analyt^i*   o\   *-.t  i  > 
utilization  tn  tht?  Of  ticc  ol 
Btlln^.Ucil  E^l'jt  dt  ion  u  Itch  wi  I  !  h* 
c,onr  to  the  Committee  by  Mrtrcit  15, 
1^79. 


I.     The  OffiCi»  or  Education  wa«. 

prepared  to  m<ikc  awards  as  soon 
as  the  Cownlttcu'*  s  decision  wii  thi* 
rcprogramming  request  was  known. 
As  1  result,  all  awards  ware  made 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  ycir 
and,  ex;:ept  for  the  few  recipients 
who  requested  less  than  a  full 
ye/tr'ft  funding  (e.g.,  short-term 
training  institutes),  all  grants 
covered  a  full  year's  operations. 


Baatc  Skllla  I»proveaent 

2.    Under  tht  Eaergency  School  Aid  program, 
ehc  Covilctte  urges  an  Increase  In  the 
aaount  allocatpd  to  Project  SEED,  to 
allow  for  ita  further  expansion* 


2.    The  Special  Mathematics  Project 
for  which  Project  SEED  applies 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  authorization 
to  Title  II.ESEA;  Basic  Skills 
Improvement,  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (P.L,  95-56»). 
This  activity  is  a  competitive 
program  and  Project  SEED  is  only 
one  of  several  applicants  each  year. 
In  addition  to  its  Special  Mathe- 
matics Project  application,  Project 
SEED  applies  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation (NPO)  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  account  State  Apportioned 
Grants  to  NPOs  program  and  has 
often  competed  successfully  for 
Buch  awards.    In  the  pant,  Project 
SEED  has  recsived  funding  for 
projects  in  Boston.  Los  Angoles, 
and  Atlanta. 


o 
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Authorizing  Leglsl.ition 

1079  1980 
Amount  Amount 
Authorucij  Et»t  tmatc  "  Authort  zed 

>  fJr.int  s  for  dl  sad- 
vantjf'.ed  lESEA  I  ) : 
4»    l  oci  I  cduc**- 

tlcnal  jgenty 

grant  s  (Sec . 

1     )  $^,172,^85.041    $2,025,593,  )67  $5,466,050,000 

b.    Stare  j^i'nry 
p  r  oi\  ram 
grants  tl>ft':» 
UI  .  146. 

l^l)   300.082.63  3-       390.082.63  3-^      442. 31 5. 000 

'  *    Cuord  iuat i  on 
0(  mtgfjnC 
cdMCac  ion 
<ict  Ivi  t  (ps 

(Sec.  143U..       8,677,441  2/  10,629.131 

d>    Concentration  *" 
grants  (Sec . 

  Indefinite         252  ,916.257^'  Indefinite 

0.     St.ltp  aUnlnl- 
iitr.lt ion  (S«c. 

fl'   50,?93.7/*3  50,793,74>5y        52  ,881,773 

f.  kval'Mtlon 

(Srt.  183)  6/      16.675,660  15.746,000^^  17.3/^5.660 

K.     .:>tu»Ht"".  (Cfn- 
eral  Educa- 
f I nn  Prnvl - 
ston«i  Act  CScc. 

4l7(a>(2))...      Indefinltu  1,250,000  IndcUnlt.e 

Support  and  inno- 
vation grants!  A/      Indefinite  197,400.000 
a.  Improvement 

In  local  edu- 

cat lona \ 

Pr^ctiCQ  •      Indefinite        (146.400.000)  Indefinite 

h.    Stren8th(»nl  ng 
State  educa- 
1 1'  na  )  agencv 

management ...      Indefinite         (51 .000,000)  Indef  Inlte 

HlllnKual  etiuca*- 
tion  (ESEA  VII): 
a.    Grants  to 
school  ,)!•;.- 

trict  s  (Parr  . 

A,  Sec.  721).  200,000.000-'  102.330,000  250.000,000^^ 
b«  Training 

grants  (Part 

A,  Sec.  723).    200,000,000^'       29,625.000^^  250.000.000^^ 


1930 
R^tlmato 


$2,625,593,367 

366,882,633 

3,200,000 

392,118,227 

52.881 ,773 
16,456,000 

\  ,250,000 


1/ 


V 


146,400,000 


51  ,000.000 


112,525,000 


30,325,000^3^ 
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Amount 
Authorised 


197') 
Estimate 


1980 
Amount 
Authoriged 


1980 
,Er»t  Imatr 


c»    Support  services 

(1)  MaterUU 
deve 1 opment 
(Part  A»  See  . 

72 1  (•)(<►))  $200 ,000 ,000^' 

(2)  SEA  grants  , 
(Part  A, 

•  See  • 

72l(b)(5)> 

(3)  .Advisory 
[  council 
^  (Part  B, 

Sec.  732) 
W  Clearing- 
houfto  (Part 
C,  S<»c, 

742(b)(5))  20,000,000*^ 
(5)  Studiet  ind 
eva luat Ion 

(Part  C,  Sees,  # 
lk\  &  7<i2>,  20,000»000^ 
d>    Blllngu<il  de- 

•cRregat Ion 

grants  'Part 

0,  Sec,  7il) 


12,000.000^^ 


1.158,000^^'^ 


$10 ,000 ,000        $250 ,000 ,00o2.'       $lo  ,000 ,000 


,4,875,000  U.OOO.OOO^i'  5,000.0b0 


lA/ 


12/ 


150,000  I  ,980,000— 


1.000,000  20,000,000^''  1,000,000 


150.000 


2  ,000 ,000  20 ,000  ,000^'        6 ,000 ,000 


15,000.000 


I 

8,600,000 


lVi,20O.00oi4/ 


4,    fia<;lc  ski  Mr.  Im 
provement  (ESEA 

ID   

.%.  National 

program  ^art  A)   

b.  State  basic 
skills  im- 
provement .|.  J 
program  (Part  B)  Indcttnite — 

c.  Special  pro- 
grams for 
lmpr'7v  t  ng 
basic  skills 
(Part  C): 

( 1  )  Inexpen- 
•  slve  hook 
di  St  r  ibu- 
t Ion  »  > • » ' 
(2)  Special 
mathema- 
tlcs  pro- 
gram. » 


2  7,OOO.OOOii^ 


15/ 


J 


20,000,000  20,000,000 


Indef Inl ce 


(9.000,000)  (6,000.000)  10,000,000 


tnde  finite 


8,250,000 


.000.000 


7  50,000 


5 .  Ai  h  I  evomptit  test 
I  ng  AGSisranco 
(ESRA  IX,  Sec  . 
922  )  

6.  Follow  through 
(Head'-^tart-Follow 
Through  Act ) .  *  *  • 


70.000,000 


Inde  H  nl tG 


59.000.000  70,000.000 


2,000.000 


59,000.000 
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•  T979 
Afflount 
*uthori  zed 

Alcohol  and  J»'ug 
abuse  education 
(Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abu.sr  Kdu- 

cation  Act )   $10,000,000 

8 •    Envl ronmenta 1 

in.  pS>S.JU-ri-r7  5.000,000 

TclRcoinmunlCfi- 
tlons  domonstr*- 
tlons  Cf.ommunf  - 
...  cat  lon.s  Act  of 

193^.  Soc.  395AJ  1,000,000 

U\iunded  author  I  zat  i  oirs : 

firjnf.  tor  disadv.in- 
tapXl  (KSEA  T)i 
a.  j/tate  InccnClv^ 

grants  (Sec,  116)  Indefinito 
Pirenttl  Involve- 
»ent  (.Sec,  125)  Indefinite 
c.  Transition  ser- 
vices (Sec,  153)  1,875,000 
Achu'vomc-nt  tpr>tln^; 
assistnnti  (Si-c. 

  Indetmlto 

Ellondor  fcPow- 

shlp^J  (P,L,  92-506)  l,OoO,000 

Ethnic  herltaRo 

studies  (EflRA  IX, 

P«rt  E^   15,000,000 

Clubs  for  boys  and 
glria  Interested 
In  science 

(P.L.  85-875)   50.000 

General  Aaslatance 
for  Virgin  Inlandfl 
(P.L.  95-561, 

Sec,  152A).   5,000,000 

Indochlnese  refugee 
aaalatance  (Indochina 
Rfifugce  Children 
Aaalatance  Act  of 

  Indefinite 

Total  BA  

dt'MnytP 

author I xAtlon^  6,044,470,115 


Estimate 


T980''-  - 
Amount 
Author  I  ?.cd 


1980 
Ksr {mane 


$2,000,000 


$14.0nO»000  $3,000,000 


7,000,000  3,*>00,000 


I ,000,000  1 ,000,000 


I  1 000, 000 


2.000,000 


3,779,282,000 
3,261,176,000  6 


Indel Inlte 
I ,000,000 

15,000,000 
50,000 
5,000,000 

Inaef Inlte 


3,95'>,H82.000 


349,944,131  3,281,776,000 


\ 
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1/  funding  for  the  Mlgr.nt  Student  Record  Transfer  «v9tem  <«SRTS)  through  fl.cal 
yekr  1979  ia  being  sot  asldf  from  each  State's  Hlgrmt  illocatlon.    1"  19»''• 
MSRTS  Is  funded  under  .  -separate  authorlly.    The  total  amount  requested  in  198i. 
for  all  St*te  agency  prograaa  Is  therefore  comparably  the  saae. 

2/  IVf^c.l  year  1979^  S3. 2  million  for  this  purpose  will  he  obligated  from  amounts 

-'  iuocltsd  to  State  migrant  programs  under  Section  141  (State  'f  "1^^ 

•tirant  children).  For  comparability  purposes.  $3.2  mil  ion  „„ 
activity  for  fiscal  year  1979  In  all  other  pertinent,  tables  of  this  Justification. 

3/  Supple-intal  now  being  requested  for  1979  amount.    Excludes  amounts  for  State 

"■  Ad«lnlstratlon  and  Evaluation  shown  below. 

4/  Ab  authorization  to  pay  up  to  1.5  percem  of  nmounts  obligated  to  States  for 
progra.  purposes.    "Aaounts  authorised"  arc  c.leulated  based  on  1.5  por.eit  of 
Mount  requested  and/or  appropriated  rather  than  1.5  percent  -f  votal  Title  I 

5/  ?;::"5e;l3"9"H3  attributed  to  request  for  Title  I  s^lemental  for 

'  6/  ArauSi^atlon'trexpend  up  to  .5  percent  of  the  Title  I  i^.rop  .at  io„, 
"Awjunts  authorlied"  are  calculated  based  on  .5  percent  ot  amount 
requested  and/or  appropriated  rather  than  .5  percent  of  total  Title  I  amount 

7/  lnclude"s  1.290, 000  attributed  to  requ-st  (er  Title  I  supplemental  for 

Concentration  Grants.  .    .      .■     ,„,„  _, 

8/  Although  technically  superceded  as  a  progran  title  by  the  1978  Education 
"   Anendments,  It  la  noted  here  to  Indicate  continuity  with  the  two  new  progrons. 

(a)  and  (b).  tornorly  Included  within  It.  ,    ,  ,  j 

9/  Shared  among  Materials  Development.  Grants  to  School  Districts,  Tra  nlng.  and 

Advisory  Council  as  determined  hy  appropriation,  the  Advisory  Council  set-nsidc 

fonaula.  and  the  training  set-aside  formula.   

10/  Per  Section  702(b)(3).  training  sot-asido  Is  $16,000,000  of  the  flist 
~    $70,000,000  and  20  portent  of  any  additional  funds  appropriated  under 

11/  iu^hor^zltlon  edified  by  Section  721(b)(5)(B)  to  a  level  of  not  more  thsn  five 
"    percent  of  the  aggregate  snounts  paid  to  school  districts  in  any  given  State 

U/  r-IxUronf  P?rle:rse^-::rde  fro.  that  portion  of  Section  7.«2(b)  (l)^which  1. 

13/  cSIa^tn^hous^Re'eal^h  and  Studies'  as  determined  by  approp.Ut ion . 

Tkl  Forpurposei  of  cooparabllity ,  an  amount  of  $8,600,000  is  shown    ot  tfls  . 
~    activity  for  fiscal  year  1979  In  al"  other  pertinent  tables  of  this 

15/  ^unSed'^s'Rlght  to  Read  and  authorized  by  the  National  Reading  Improvement  Act 

—  (P  L.  93-380)  through  fiscal  year  1979.    Authorl,.atlons  are  shawn  differently 
■     for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  because  of  change  In  structure  of  program 

categories  In  the  Education  Amendnenti  of  1978.  „  „ 

16/  Refe?s  to  th.  unfunded,  Indefinite  authority  of  Part  a.  State  Reading  loprove- 
~   sent  programs,  of  the  National  Reading  Improvement  program  (P.L.  93- ja", 

17/  ForVrJoics  of  coaparablUty,  an  amount  of  $750,000  Is  shown  for  this  activity 

-  for  ascal  year  1979  In  all  other  pertinent  tables  of  this  Justification. 
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Elumentary  and  Secondary  Education 


Budget 
Est  imatc 

to  Conj»r«!!is 

Hou!:c 
A 1 1  owa  nc  c 

Senate 
.Allowance 

Ap^i'oprifttlon 

1970  • 

$1 1^06,393,000 

$)  ,606,051 ,000 

$  1  ,636,85 1 ,000 

197t 

1  ,509, 2^2.000 

1 ,683,222 ,000 

1  .723.325.000 

1  701  "15^  nnn 

1972 

1 ,761 .323,000 

1,741,323,000 

1.9^4,773,000 

1,882,523,000 

1973 

1,925,185,000 

2, 101,883, poo 

2,130,349,000 

2,169.625,000  '  * 

1974 

1,858,526,000 

2.127,316,000 

2,n7,9lb,COO 

2,037,066,000 

1975-^ 

4,219,083,000 

4,242,463,000 

265  ,041  ,000 

4,258,635,000  ; 

1976  . 

2,197,638,000 

2,404,208,000 

2,433,579,082 

2,424,626,  934 

Transi  tioii 
Quarter 

3 ,000 ,000 

J  1  UUU  ,UUVJ 

1    nnn  nnr\ 
J  ,UUU  fUUO 

2  i2 16 ,935  lOOO 

2,686,349,676 

2,798,199,676 

2,726,699,676 

1978 

3 ,067 ,900,000 

3,168,800,000 

3,175,800,000 

3,172,300,000 

1979 

3,404,070,000 

3,478,020,000^^ 

3,334,595,000^^ 

3.530,632,000^^ 

1979  Supple- 
mental now 
rctquested 

258,000,000 

.  ^.  ^ 

1980 

3,952,862,000 

i/  Includes  advance  funded  amounts  for  obligation  In  fiscal  year  1976: 

$2,072,888,000  for  Budget  Estimate,  Hous^e  Allowance.  Serwte  Allowance,  and 
Appropriation. 

2/  Includes  $65,500,000  in  Continuing  Resolution  authority  (P.L,  95-462)  for  Follow 
Through,  Telecommunications  Demonstrations,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education,  and 
Environmental  Education. 
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Justification 

f4em«ntary  and  Secondary  Education 

""""                              1979  Current        1979  Revised              1980              Increase  or 
■  AporpprUtion     Pres.  Budget  Estimate  Decrease  

!•    Grjints  for  « 

disadvantaged....  $3,078,382,000    $3,336,382,000    $3,478,382,000  ♦$U2.U00.000 

2«    Support  and  In- 

novation  grants:  197.400.000  -    ^  ( ?97 .J^O.OOO) 

a.  Improvemet^t 
In  local; 
educational 

practice   (U6.W.000)  U6.400,000 

b.  Strengthening 
State  educa- 
tional manaRp- 

ment..   (51.000.000)  —  51.000,000 

» 

3.  Bilingual 

•ducatlon   158,600.000    173. 600.000    ♦  H.OOO.OOO 

Jmprovlmeli!.....         27.750.000    35.000.000    ♦  7.250,000 

5.  fchievemcnt  lest-  ^ 

Ing  assistance...  —  —  2.000.000    *  2.000.000 

6.  Follow  throURh..  .         59.000,000    59.000.000 

•  7.    Alcohol  and  dVug  ^  . 

.huse  .ducatlon..  2.000.000  —  3.000.000    .  1.000.000 

8«    Environmental  . 

education   3,  WO. 000    3,500.000 

9.  TelecontnunlcatlonH 

demonstrations...  1.000,000    I. 000.000 

10.  El  lender  fellow- 

ships   1,000.000      -      1. 000. 000 

11.  Ethnic  heritage 

studies   2.000.000   ZIZ  1  2,000,000 

Itloi.*^*!'!'!!!^.     3.530.632.000      3 ,  ?88  .632 .000      3.952.882,000    ♦  164.250.000 

General  StJtcment 

This  approprUtlo-^  pri-.arflv  H-ir-^nl''*  th-^  -vit  1  o^.,  1 1  v  ack-o-vlodgcd  •'oo'i  to  inpro-.- 
the  achievement  of  ba.lc  skills  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.     P;;^8^-^^  , 
which  are  Included  here  assist  olth.r  In  the  provision  of  ^.P^^^""' 
or  In  the  coordination  and  improvement  of  those  resources,  with  State  and  local 
agencies  being  the  key  partners  and  recipients  In  this  effort- 

Nearly  ninety  Percent  of  the  proposed  appropriation  is  devoted  to  Improving  the 
auallty  ut  tXe  edu^aional  CMperlence  for  the  ..onomtca  I  l^^/educat  1  onal  I  y  ^  , 
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.dtsddvantdgfd  t.hlid»  whose  a.  h  U-yornout  In  .b.»slc  skills  can  hu  firiou-jly  impeded  by 
problems  ot  ticcess  to  an  adequdti-  education.    Title  I  of  the  Elementory  and 
Secondary  Kdutation  Act,  Grants  for  the  01  fijdvAntdgi'd ,  provides  the  net-dod  bdsU 
sktlls  4sslst.incc  to  thlb  dlsadvantaKed  population.    Now  In  lt~  fourtfonth  year  of 
opfratiu'.4  It  13  «xperted  to  provide  services  to  over  seven  million  'hlldrcn  In  burJi 
|)ihllr  .inH  rrivttt-  sdu.uls.     Durlnj?.  the  priJ^run's  history,  thv  budget   fov  Itr  ifii-J 
vitif.  hd  .  y,'  ,wn  rrom  .niiriori  In  I96b  to  the  t.uutirly  i|.proprlatod  $1.!  hi  I  Hon 

In  IQ7»),  with  thes*'  tun.K  be  i  nj-  ^vall.ible  by  furmuLi  ro  all  lotal  fdutatlonal  ,iRen- 
les  and  j'.    "r.ite  ay;on.  v  proe,rim«Vp     The  tor^l  -ifnoiinr  urovi.trd  -wnr  ther.o  y-arr.'has 
.^xiet-dud  $2o   iM'liinr     in  l980,  the  program's  newly  Authorized  Concentr.i,tlnn  Grant 
provision  will  tocu5  additional  Title  I  rtisouruen  tu  the  ntedU-bl  counties  and  thfir 
local  eduiation  at^PnclL-s,    This  provision  is  the  only  Title  I  activity  for  which  .ip 
ini.rea.ie  Is  proposedt  | 

.'Tlosely  allied  with  rho  pi.rpos..  ot  Title   1   is  the  fjyll.>w  ThrOuRh  progrdm,  whUh 
npi-rares  on  i  rcseari  h  .md  devflupnu'nr  basis  m  de-|i%'tiliic.  ^tid  resting',  t  nst  ruct  i -uia  1 
ncdels  Pt  left  I  VI?   In  r  j  i  c.  loj;  ^rudonr   a^-h  i  e  vemnnr  ,  pf  rt  i  c»j  I  d  rl  y  In  h.i^iir   sk  i  M  j, .  The 
primarily  fjxporimenta  I  pOrpuse-;  ..f   r  h*-  jjrwv-ram  wi-1  1  be  h  ic.h  1  iRhled      t  h  the  iiuil.i- 
tiin    >t   ni'W  j>riidU's  with  new  sue«i,    in  the  qiiust    lur  further  Improv^lp.t-nt  s  and  fresh 
••onrt'pts  ifi  the  i -Hidu..  t  ot  curapensar  ory  fdn^fln.i.     Su^ce^^sftil  newm.idels  will  bo 
di-non^t  rated  In  the  prp>;r.iu's  r.-^iu.rti-  i  .«nr»TA  tor  *  ep  1  h  Jl  i  on  J  n  urhi-r  t  nr^pcnsa*- iry 
education  proKruns,  such  aa  Title  I,  * 

The  fornnr  Right  t  •  Se  »d  pf^v.ram  has  been  rt-pljv.-d  by  a     en,vnui.-.|  Basu  SkllU 
linpr.'V.'if..-r.r   p  r.-m  .im  wh  I  h  ^wU;  In  pror.oie  nd.lery  -if  all  has  ■    •■.kills,  Jti-ludinj; 
ri-^i'i'-e.,  . -JiTtfT,., np  at  ion-,    .kills,  and  ra-tthi-mat  1.  &  '.k  i  1 1 .     This  p'\ii'.ram  •>"•»♦ 
•  J  M.i,«'|  ,.mph.i*ii;  on  r  hu  Stjtf's  role  In  "'ovjrd  i  na  t  i  tt^j  basi^'  sUl.ls  activities., 
r.  •  Ui-.'o-i  hv  .iRreement  s  tu  be  made  between  the  States  and  rhu  Set    'taryi  DUE'J,  A 
n.  V  A  l.i  i'V»inv.'i,r  Tesrin^*  Asn  i  s  t  a  nt  e  »p  rogran  whoso  purpose  Is  to  demr.  r.trare  the  u*;^ 
ot   impruvi-d  tev,rii,j.  pro.  oUures  to  increase  rht-  e  f  t  e;  t  t  vi' ru*  ss  of  basli    skills  Instruf- 
tlonal  pi  ■i^r.\m:»  w.i ,  d»'volt.p«.d  a^  a  (ompli'ment  to  the  Basu  Skills  Improvement 
program  • 

Bilingual  f:ij'arw»ji,  .uiuthi'r  lnti-^;rdl  t  h-mi-Mf  »>f   this  app  r.ipr  i  1 1  i  on ,  -leals  with  the 
lanKua;«e  barru-rs  rh.ir     .n.  pfi^-veut    t- ■  v^;  r-^  h)*;i«    fdutaflynal   services  tor  non- 
Fiiglisli  pr-ifiijiM-r  pupil  ..i     r.jM-  pronr.i-n  ■  .  nt  uuu's  t-.  rt»p  re  ii-nr    i  r«*>jp<.ns..  ta  the 
growing  national   awjreu.- s  .'■-.P'r  I..-  -.Ved  !     pt-jvidi*  spp<.ial   i-Mort-.  to  l-iiriK  these 
pupils  int'i  thi-  vdutat  u>r\il  m.f  i  niit.r^-am  n   .i  nn-a '.u  r«Mj  pa<  «■ .     1  :  pr-ijects  funded  under 
thlR  aitlviry,  tf»iT»  I',  a- -mp  1  i  shed  bv  usinu  }.ilin>MjjI    ;  n  .t  ru.  1 1  ma  I  method-,  to 
teach  pupiU  Kt.vjiish  r.d  prepare     r  hem  tu  enr(»r  rh.-  re>;'iljr     I  .i  s  .  r.iurrw     In  l<?fln,thls 
undertaking  will   be  a^^lerat-'d  with  a  prnp.  si-d  $  i  b  ,()Oii  .OOO  inirea^e.  Program 
efforts  will    i:-  ;  ide:  vl.i>,srj'im  pro  jets;  p  r  i- -.e  rv  .  e  a:A   i  ii -ii' r  v  i .  r  r  ra  1  n  1  np,  pro- 

gramji   !.r  ''-a-fu-r*.  a-lr.  j  ■  i  s  t  rat-ir .  .jrd  pa  rap  r.j  1  f   s  i       1  tj;  si  ;i  1 1  h  ^  ,|iid  i- v  i  I  u.i  t  1  nns  to 
irrurar-'lv  a-:-.fs-.  th.-  naii-'iuil   i.-.-l   '..r  fji  lingual      In- at  u»n  in<I  hiiw  best   to  addre«?i 
Irrtftodi'l  ;f  •',«•.» -J  t..  d.'mi-j.sr  raf  e  i-ftt<.  riv.*  'ullo>^.j,|l  moth«»d-.   in  a  clas^rti-jm  s»-ttlnp, 
whi  I;     ati  rh."j  he  w;di-lv  ■)  i    ..-m  i  n.»  t    ! :  jnd  a  vly.i.r-u-.  effort    it   thi'    ie  ve  lopmiMit  and 
di  s  ..-mi  n^r  nMi  Of   4'ts(  rui  1 1  m  I  :  -i.'.-^ri.iU   for  -hillr-n  in  I.miiuaK.'  ^ir.jup*;  wh»'re  'h** 
need  tur  suv  fi      rc- r  .  a  I  m.i  .  r  i  .    1  ii»"  f  ■      »it.,  .■  the  pr«>'r  i".  * -i  im-prlofi  in  l'*h'J,«wer 

three  a-iarters  -  f    i  hillim   i.ilji:-.  i.aw-  hi-.--   ;.r   vi-ii-i   f.ir  its   -.upp  irt    it  thi-se 
variou^  bilui^^ual  eiu*  a  t  i  on.r.  rji-rt-.. 

The.    jSu'te  ^5  -h-  l    in  I    fr-ijj  .   I't-I  i  h.-  ii*.r    ■!   I.irni'-,;      .r  s»ai.  e*;  i,.ts  »pii-  .i 

pMp  ,  rr  n.,M.r   wi'..-      .u- !Ke    « t-  ;  ...i      I  r,*  j      .t    •  -i    r  bi-   M-..h.-|   .tn<l  f.rtui  Al-i^.-  K-l'. - 

I  ii  I    «•  pr     r  1  •  t    }  1  »■  t  .  I  h..  ij.'  ■  J  •  •   -"a  u  t  i  :  •  e  I  !      t  i  .•■  .ippr-».i.  Iji-  .  » ..  r  fi  i  s  pri'hli'm, 
whi  ti   I  .   1  m.i  J  ir    imp    liii'-t-r   b-'»h  i  *  ..■  i-i  .its    nl   -luiiMv  .jn-l  t'  'Iwl-Jhi'iid  h«'al{f'. 
Tbiw'JKfi   1      ,  »t  H^n    1 1  '..J.    f  I' i-*'        .fi'ri"*'!    ■!   pi*  r,. .inn*  I    f  r-m  inifivi-jual 

,sf  fi'»  } ;  s  ,    1  1  ':      (pi    I  r  V  ]  .    li-  .  I- ;  .[ji-  I  r  »    j<-  I !   w  1  t  }    • «  ■  h-i:  i   f  i- 1  i  st  i       o t   «'a{  h  I  ^-  i  J 

pr-if.  i  t'T) »     ih''   r"pJ'''t''l   ii-ri'.i.'-  wili   ^rr'-'-yt   !  h>'   'riu.iMK  "t    i  }  }  1 1  i  in-w  si'ht^w! 

fHinv.  X\n'  ti.'^  i\  >  't  I  .'i  1  |»t'.;r»".  n  >'  -i'.  \'\it,-\  i  ..  tin-  [n-p  j  1 1  ffn'iit  'Wi  .ir  -.  t  r.i  I  •■>;v  "i- 
?»mok  \      1    1  tid   i|  H    ;  !  1    1  i  .  V  t  ■  T  t.'    -ill-  .-n.-K  11/   !  ti  I  ♦  i  .J  I  1  -.  I'  .  ■!    t  lie   s  h  lo  t   h»'a  1 1  h  prn^raTi 

I I  ..i.-  f    ji..t'  ■■   *  f'.-    Ipi-   ;  • !  !■:•}''  '  '       •  t  f  .1 1  •  :        ippr  .p  r  1  at  1  .ifi . 
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I  To  pronotc  an  Increased  bens  It  I  v  1 1  y.  uspucUliy  by  the  achool  age  population,  to  thij 

co«pU.x  issues  ol  *nvlronmcnt..l  quality,  rhe  In.djjct  request  ag-iin  m.Untflln*  ending 
I  for  Environmental  Kducailon.    F.mphasls  In  tl.o  propratn  wlU  move  toward  a  limited 
InuBber  ot   large-sc  .ile  .  c  omprthcnsi  wc  pr.>jrit^  wub  tutlonwtde  vlsibtUty  und 
■  Application  potent iaU 

Tht  budget  request  Includea  two  programs  for  aaslstlng  states  with  respect  to  their 
own  education  concerns  and  for  Improvcnvent  in  State  odtnlnistrative  capacity. 
Fir!it,  III  the  IntareDt  ol  continued  improvcmt.'nt%  ol   ^  Statc-detv rmlncd  prlorUy 
regarding  the  quality  ol  cdue..t  I  oii«  I  prnrtUes.  a.rciut  hor  i  zed  nnd  modido'l  pro- 
gram for  Improvement  In  l.ocnl  Kiluc.Ulondl  I'r.iHUfii  i  s  proposed  for  fund  ing .    sta  .■ 
and  local  educational  apcncli's  will  use  thtir  (unds  In  accordance  with  rhiMr  own 
need:,  .ind  i  Irci/mstancub  lor     wide  v.,riftv  ol  ucttvitles,  a  number  of  whl.!i 
however,  .ue  enpectud  to  relate  dlrettly  lo  Improvement  m  basic  sklMs  acl.i.'V.- 
mcnt.  or  to  improving  related  areas  such  as  purcntal  participation  In  their 
ihlldren's  education  and  removal  ol  early  childhood  learnlne  barriers. 

Second,  a  separate  program  lor  ,st  renRt  henln^  StaU'  Edu^atiunal  Managemt  nv     . » :  n^-v  ^ 
•permit  more  accurate  tafnetmp  .'I  Federal  resouneb  u^.un  spi-clal  concerns  m  the 
area  of  Improving  the  adml  nUt  r  Jt  Ivi-  uupacity  ot  f.taiu  cdncaiion  actnclOG. 
especially  with  respect  to  the  ouordination  .ind  management  ol  Federal  proi'.iamb  and 
resources  by  ihelr  local  edmation  aguntic^.     A  request  for  a  separate  appropria- 
tion for  this  actlvlt>^.n  Vm  l«;  a  df?parture  Irom  tin-  previous  lour  years  In 
which  lundlng  was  IncluAd  under  a  consol  idnt  iun  proRram. 

m  sunmiry.  over  the  pas)  decade,  the  nearly  $27  billion  provLlod  under  this 
approprlition  has  assisted  In  providing  the  Natlon'b  children,  especially  the  • 
disadvantaged,  with  the  babU  IcarninK  tools  for  their  suCLCSsful  growth  and 
deveUm^nt.    While  lull  attainment  of   the  goals  of  these  programs  UeS  in  thr 
futurJ.  thi^ir  thrust  eontlnuei.  to  be  tt-wjrd  further  Improvement  In  basic  education 
as  an  equalizer  of  opportunity  for  social  enrichment  and  self-f  uU  lUment . 
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I.    C, r a nT'i  To r'TUMdvmU dgu'd   ""^ — '  — 

(Elonientary  4nd  Seeonddry  KJo(..»t  loti  Act*  Tlcle  I) 
•  t 

  Rovisftl  1980  

Currr^nt  President's  Budget  Inireajie  or 

iitll       ^pprt^^j.  Mm:  I         Authori;eation        Pus^      Author  i  ty  necrwabe 

lOi    $J,i;78,)«2,000  n.U6, 362,000  $6 .02  7  .822  .O'ioi-^  120  $ )  ,^78 ,  )82  .000  .$U2,000.000 

U  Indefinite  authorization  for  Suctions  116  and  117. 


Puiyosc  and  method   rf  op(;.\i:iO  ;  «, 

To  lalse  the  educational  attainment  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chl l dren,  programs 
"I  supplemental  education  services  arc  supported.     Financial  assistance  Is  provided 
''to  school  distrlctq  In  relation  to  their  numbers  of  children  in  low-Income  families 
and  wUhin  tho^.o  districts  to  the  schools  with  the  greatest  numbers  of  such  ch l  Idren . 
itpi'Cial  programs  jre  designed  to  contribute  to  the  cognitive,  emotional,  social,  or 
physical  development  ot  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

in  addition  to  the  financial  assistance  provided  to  the  local  educational  agenCleSi 
nitids  are  available  to  State  agencies  to  provide  educational  services  to:     I)  child- 
I  n  t,f  migratory  workers;  2)  handicapped  children  in  State-operated  or  supported 
SfhooU  and  children  who  have  left  such  schools  and  are  pare  Iclpac  Ing  In  programs  in 
local  educational  agencies;  and  3)  neglected  and  delinquent  children  In  Stite*>oper- 
ated  or  supported  I nst  I tut't ons  • 

The  funds  requested  will  provide  advance  funding  for  school  year  1980-1981.  The 
basic  entitlements  are  computed  for  State*!  and  counties  In  accordance  with  spoclflc 
statutory  formulas  whlM>  specify  the  distribution  of  funds  by  the  State  educational 
agencies  to  the  local  educational  agencies  based  on  the  best  data  available  which 
reflect  the  current  dlstnbutlun  of  children  from  low-Income  families.    These  are 
.l.M^ribed  In  detail  l»  supplemental  fact  iheets,  along  with  the  allocation  formula 
tv>r  programs  operated  by  State  agencies. 

f'antr^cts  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  national  compel  1 1  i  on,  to  evaluate  the  imp.K  t  of 
these  programs,  to  support  centers  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  SEAs  and  LEAs 
on  evaluation,  and  to  conduct  studies  on  participation. 

I960  budget  policy 

T  -  support  supp  i  emcnr  1 1  edu'  !fi"njl  programs  to  rai'ie  the  oduc.ition.il  pertormanco  of 
(jvvi   sevvn  million  ihlldn^n  i:    irder  ihjt   their  levtM  o!  odurattonal  attainment  may 
be  raised  to  fhal  appropn.it"  l  t  ♦'hildren  .jt  their  jk*'s«  the  bud^jet  rcf^uest  uf 
$1,478,382,000  will  pr'-viln  t   r   lgnd>,  L">  bt-  -1 1  >.t  ri  b;it  ed  as  follows: 

1979  Revised 

Pr(>sldent*s  Budget  1980 

>                  '      School  Year  1979-80  School  Year  1980-81 

Regular  granrn: 

Grants  to  LFAs                                          $2,625,593,167  $2 .625 . S93. 367 ,  . 

Slate  agency  programa                                    390;082.633  390.082,63>^' 

State  adatnUtrat  lor>^'^                                   47.000,000  47,000,000 

Evaluation  and  studies-                                  15, 706.000  15, 706.000 

Subtotal                                               3.078,382,000  "  3,078.382,000 

.1/  Includes  amount  for  Migr.int  Student  Record  Transfer  System,  now  being  requested 
 under  separate  authorization.  . 
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1979  Revised 
President's  Budget  1980 
School  Year  X979>8Q        School  Year  1980-81 


258,000,000  400,000,000 
3,336,382,000  3,478,382,000 


Subtotal 
TOTAL 

2/  Total  a»ount«  for  State  AdBlnlatrdtlon  (Section  194)  are  presented  within  at 
^    $50,793,743  for  i«79  and  $52,881,773  for  X9S0. 

3/  Total  aiiounti  for  Evaluation  (Section  183)  are  presented  ".^J^'^f 

m  1979  and  §16,446,000  in  1^980.    Studies  (GEPA,  Section  417(a)(2))  is  $1.2jO,000 
for  both  years.  ^ 

This  represents  an  overall  Increi^se  of  %\U7.  mil  Won  above  the  1979  l^-'vel.  In 
r.cognl'tion  of  the  severe  ne.ds  ol  urban  and  r.r.l   school  dtstrlcr.  with  high  concen- 
tratlons  of  poverty,  this  budget  proposes  to  distribute  the  l^^/^-^e  under  a  concen- 
tration formula  newly  authorized  InXthe  Education  Amendments  of  1978,    The  budget 
further  proposes  to  provide  the  samt-^amount  as  in  1979  for  the  other  major  components 
of  tha  Title  I  program,  including  Cra^jts  to  Local  Educational  Agenc ies  and  Grants  to 
State  Agencies  for  Migrant,  Handicapped .  and  Neglected  jnd  Delinquent  Children. 
Minor  Incrpments  associated  with.  Evaluation  «nd  State  Administration  are 
requested  aUo.    Details  of  the  \iistrlb;it  J  on  of  the  $3,478,382,000,  which  will  pro- 
vide services  to  an  estimated  7  to  7.5  roVlHon  children,  follow. 

(a)  Grants  to  Local  Educat ion  Agencies 

1979  EstlflMte  l^^O 
School  Year  School  Ycjar 

1979-90   1 960^81  

Budget   ~~  Increase  or 

Authority  Authorization  Authority  Jh'^xe.^Sii  , 

$2,625,593,367  $5,466,950,000  $2,6^5,593,367 

To  support  supplementary  educational  programs  to  raise  the  educational  attainment  of 
disadvantaged  students,  $2,625,593,367  is  requested.  :he  same  «s  1979.    Grants  are 
.warded  to  States  and  counties  according  to  legislatively  P*"*^^^ V'''?.i°T  n„lt!^ 
supplemental   fact  sheets)  which  In  turn  allocate  funds  to  *P^^J^  ° 
prograns.    Over  14.000  school  districts.  90  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
5ni?ed  States,  will  receive  Title  I  lunds  in  school  year  1980-81.    The  ^^^^^^^ 
range  In  the  number  of  children  participating  In  Title  I  programs  will  be  ^ 
^.7  to  6  million  with  an  estimated  average  per  pupil  cost     of  from  $435  to  $4bO. 
Actual  :o5ts  per  child  will  vary  among  school  districts  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  the  types  of  services  offered. 

Basad  upon  data  from  the  1976-77  school  y.ar,  it  is  ^^*^/PP'°^ 
percent  of  the  Title  I  participants  will  be  elementary  school  students  in  grades 
?!      ?8  p  r  ent  will  be  in  gra'des  7-12.  and  eight  percent  will  be  in  Pr-^hool  a^^^ 
kindergarten  program..    Approximately  20  percent  of  the  elementary  schoo    student 5 
a      on^  ^rc.^^^  of  the  secondary  school  students  In  Title  ^i-ricts  "1  rec^«^^^^^^ 
compensatory  education  services.    Approximately  tour  percent  of  Title  I  participants 
will  bt  children  attending  nonpublic  schools. 

Tha  local  aducational  agencies  will  use  approximately  75  percent  of  the  Title  I  funds 
to  sirpo  t  co-pansatory  instructional   services.     Less  than  five  percent  Of  the  unda 
wu!  b'  ".ed7o  provid'  auxiliary  services  which  Include  parent  J-^l-'"-^  "i^;;  ^ 
tl«.    EKp.nditura.  of  the  remainlnR  20  percent  of  the  funds  include  cost,  of  admin- 
istration, oparatlon  and  maintenance  of  plant,  and  fixed  charges. 
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The  Instructional  i<!rvlce9  will  emphasize  the  baulc  skills^ari^as  of  readlngi  language 
arts,  and  mathematics.    Horo  than  85  percent  of  the  Title  I  participants  will  receive 
aervlces  in  reading  or  language  arts  and  44  percent  will  receive  supplementary 
instruction  in  mathematics* 

(b)  Grants  co  Programs  Operjted  fay  State  Agencies 
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1980 
School  Yrar 
 1980-81 


AuthorlZAt  Ion 


}.  (a) Children  of 

migratory  . 

•    workers   $212,582,033- 

(b)  Coordina- 
tion of 
migrant 
education'  ^. 
activities-   


Budget 
Author  1 1 y 


lncrea3»»  or 
Dec  reosc 


2*  Handicapped 
chi Idren  

3.   Neglected  and 
de  I  inquent 
chi Idren  


1979  Efitimato 
School  Year 
19'79-80 
Budget 
Author t  ty 


140,000,000 


37,500,000 


$2S2.3t5.000 

10,629.131 
150,000,000 

40,000,  ;00 


$209,)82,h33 


3,200,000^ 
140*000,000 

37,500,000 


-$3^200,000^ 


♦  3,200,000^ 


U  Include*  $3.2  million  for  funding  of  the  Migrdnt  Student  Record  Transfer  System 
(MSRTS),  to  be  obUgatod  from  amounts  allocated  to  each  State. 

2/  Represents  MSRTS  funding  now  being  requested  under  separate  authorization  of 
Section  143. 

3/  Portoerly  funded  from  amount  appropriated  for  Section  141. 

To  provide  for  the  compt?nsatorv  education  net'ds  of  special  studt'iH  populations  of 
various  State  agencies  i^^jrug  rams  of  supplemental  education  services  are  support^ad. 
Grants  are  awarded  to  over  300  State  agencies  responsible  .tor  the  education  of  chil- 
dri»n  of  migratory  workersi  jnd  children  who  are  handicapped,  neglected  or  delinquent. 
Allocation  formulas  take  into  consideration  the  average  dally  attendance  or  full^'tlme 
equivalency  and  the  State  per  pupil  expendi  turtr.     (See  supplemental  fa-t  r.hoets.J 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  appropriations  for  these  programs  have  increased  bv  2?ft 
per  cnt  as  a  con<;cquence  of  stcyutory  language  which  provides  for  fully  satisfying 
these  program  funding  requl rometit s  before  funds  are  allocated  to  LEAs.    Over  the  same 
time  p^lod,  grants  to  local  ed'jcatlonal  agencies  have  Increased        less  than  threp 
fifths  a+«that  rate  (136  pcrceniU  even  when  the  newly  requeAter*       p I ementa I  amount b 
for  Concentration  Grants  In  fiscal, year  1979  are  taken  into  con!     eratlon.    At  the 
same  time,  there  exists  in  local  education  agencies  a  substantial  unmet  need  (about 
45  percent)  of  unserved  Title  I  ellglbles,  without  a  similar  counterpart   In  the 
State  agency  programs.     Further,  per  pupil  expenditures  for  those  who  do  receive  LEA 
services  are  sometimes  considerably  less  than  for  pupils  who  .irp  the  responst'b  i  1 1  ty 
of  State  agencies. 

Therefore,  the  jlscal  year  1980  request  atterpts  to  ad;ire<;<;  n\\  Title  1  needs 
equitably,  and  proposes  co  "cap"  the  amount  available  tor  obligation  in  the  State 
agency  programs  at  a  level  equal  to  the  amount  obligate-}  '  -r  these  progr.^ms  from 
the  previous  year's  appropriation.     This       a  departure  t>  m  the  fiscal    "var  1979 
budget  policy  wherein  th**  State  agyntv  programs  Intrvaied        dctfrralned  by  formula. 
The  following  table  dlsplVys  for  e*ji  h  State  agency  progra>^  the  projected  full-time 
equivalency  or  average  daily  atttrndani  e  >  and  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  each 
count  which  results  from  the  propo';ed  tap. 
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1979  1980 

School  ya«r  School  Yaar 

1979-80  1980-81 

ProgrMit  for  aiiratory  childrant 

Frejtctad  full-ciM  aqulvaiancy                         350,000  375i9O0 

Ixptnditurt  par  fuU-clM  aquivalant                      $597  $338 

Pregraiia  for  handicappad  chlldrant 

Projactad  avaraga  daily  ateandance   213,000  213,000 

Ispandlcura  par  avaraga  dally  attandanc«««  1631  $631 

Pregraaa  for  naglaccad  and  dallnqutnt 
chlldrani 

Projaccad  avaraga  dally  attandanct   34i500  34,900 

IspandiCura  par  avaraga  dally  at  Cendant  •««  $688  $688 

Finally,  $3,200,000  la  balng  raqueacad  Co  fund  tht  continued  operation  of  Che 
HlgranC  Studant  lacord  Tranafar  Syacen,  which  fonatrly  was  funded  from  amounts 
dlvarcab  froii  aach  Scaca'a  allocaclon  under  authority  of  the  bypass  provision, 
Thla  la  cha  aanfa  aAounc  aa  obligated  for  this  purpose  frotn  the  previous  year's 
appropriacion* 

ic)  Concantratlon  Grants 

 1980  

1979  •    1979  Revised  Budget  Increase  or 

Cufyanc  Approp«    Pri'Sldent'a  Budget    Authorttatlon  Authority  Decrease — 

'    |23»,00O,00oi'         Indefinite  $400,000,000^'    ♦$U2, 000,000 

W  Includes  $3,793,743  act  aside  for  State  Administration  and  $1,290,000  for 
"   Ivaluaclon,  dlscusaad  In  Cheir  respective  sections  of  the  Suprlemental 

2/  ln"lidla*$5!BBl.773  'for  State  Ad-lnlstratlon  and  $2,000,000  for  Evaluation, 
"   dlacutsed  In  chair  reapectlve  sections  of  chls  Justification,  j 

To  addrasa  the  aapeclally  acute  utvnet  needs  fo    compensatory  education  services  In 
counties  and  school  dlacrlcts  with  high  concentrations  of  Title  I  formula  children 
(I.e.,  econoalcaU*'  dlsadvintaged) ,  additional  Title  I  grsnts  are  requested  for 
award  to  theaa  araia.    Qualifying  counties  nust  have  a  Title  I  formula  population  of 
over  3,000  or  2^  p-ircent  of  their  total  student  population*    (See  supplemental  fact 
aheensS)  The  anph/.als  Is  upon  providing  more  and  better  Title  I  service*  to  areas 
which,  oecauae       concentrations  of  poverty,  have  been  historically  unable  to  pro- 
vide suppleifc*ntary  education  services  to  the  degree  provided  by  counties  having 
sounder  tas  bases  and  norc  sanageable  education  costs.    The  request  will  provide  for 
seT-.iC6s  to  an  astinatad  additional  300,000  eligible  pupils,  over  the  550.000  to 
600  'YX  pupi;s  expected  to  be  aerved  by  the  1979  aupplattcntal  raquoaC.  Alcerna- 
Clvety,  local  aducaClonal  aganclea  may  choose  to  expend  some  of  the  additional  amount 
to  ralaa  their  axpandlturea  per  pupil  of  all  of  their  Title  1  recipients  as  a  means 
of  Mating  the  higher  and  more  difficult  tc  control  ro^ts  o(  education  which  thesp 
''«stricca  Cfadlcloiullv  exoer'^nce. 

(d)  State  Adalnlatratlcn 

1979  Estimate  1980 
School  Year  School  Year 

1979-80    l980-ai  

Budgec  Maximum  Al lowable  Budget  Increate  or 

Author! ty  3et*As Ide  Authority  Dec  rease 

•30,793,743-^  $32,881,773  $52,881,773-^  •$4,000,000 
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1/  Includes  $1^793, ict  taldc  out  of  fundi  requested  tor  th§  Concentrit Ion 
provlilon« 

2/  Include!  $5i8ai,773  ttt  aside  out  of  fundi  requested  for  the  Concentritlon 
provision. 

To  provide  for  thi  virloui  ■dnlnUtritlve  requirements  of  Title  X,  including 
flionltorlng,  mdlt  rssolutlon,  md  enforceflient.  State  aducattonal  aRenCles  will 
receive  ona  and  ona-half  parcant  of  the  anaunt  allocated  to  the  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agenciis  for  Title  I  prografis,  or  no  less  than  $225,000  ($50,000  tn  the 
case  of  Cua«,  American  Sa»oa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northarn  Hariana  lal.nds,  and 
the  Tiuat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalands). 

In  1990,  the  funds  requested  will  be  usad  by  State  educational  agencies  to  carry, out 
the  r  admin  itrattve  lesponslbl I ttles .    These  responsibilities  Include  the  suballo- 
cation  of  Title  I  funds  to  local  educational  agencies,  monitoring  Tltla  I  protrans 
through  on-slta  vlsUs,  reviewing  raports  to  SMure  that  local  tducatlonal  agencies 
are    "Compliance  with  comparability  .nd  maintenance  of  effort  requlranents ,  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  In  developing  qualitv 
programs,  In  establishing  school  and  distrlct-wlde  parent  advisory  councils.  In  pro- 
v. ding  comparabla  sarvlces  to  nonpublic  school  children,-  in  establishing  appropriate 
performance  objectives,  and  In  evaluating  Tltls  I  programs.    State  educational  agen- 
l,,  'I*/'?"'^*?  '°  ••tabltsh  systems  for  the  proper  control  end  disbursement  of 
I    u  I    I!;^?  °^  ^  programs  end  to  aubmlt  required  reports  to 

the  U.S.  Office  of  Education* 


(o)  Kvaluation  and  Studies 

1979 
Current 
Approp, 


1979 
Revised 
President 's 
Budget 


Haxifflum 
Allowable 
Set-Aside 


Requested 
Sec-Aslde 


evaluation 
(Sec.  183)..... 
Studies  (CePA, 
Sec.  417(a)(2)) 


$14,456,000    $l5,V46,00oi^  »l7,38'i,660  $16,456,000 


Increase  or 
Dfcrease 


♦$710, 000^' 


I  ,250.000        1 .250,000      Indef Inlte^^      1 ,250,000 


U  The  Inci-ea^e  of  $1,290,000  Is  attributable  to  the  Supplemental  amount  now 
requeited  for  Concentration  Grants,  and  Is  discussed  In  the  Justification  of 
Appropriations  for  that  Supplemnntal . 

2/  An  Indefinite  authorisation,  for  which  funding  doe)  not  count  afteinst  the  .5 
percent  maximum  allowable  cet  aside  fur  Section  183. 

• 

E ' 1 1 ua  1 1  on 

To  Improve  State  and  local  evaluations  and  to  conduct  national  studies  of  RSEA  Title 
I,  amounts  are  ^et  aside  up  to  .5  percent  from  the  program  funds  requested.  The 
major  portion  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  current  technical  assistance 
activities,  provided  by  the  ten  reRlonel  technical  assistance  centers,  to  State 
agencies  and  school  districts.     In  response  to  the  publication  ol  regulation-)  which 
require  the  use  of  Title  I  evaluation  models  by  grantees,  these  centers  will 
Increase  the  volume  of     crvlces  provided,  serving  an  estimated  13,500  school  dls- 
trlits  compared  with  about  9.000  In  the  previous  v«jr.    New  types  of  services  will 
be  ofrered,  such  a&  asslstlnx  districts  In  revising  thrlr  computer  programs.  In 
Sflocfing  ap>)roprlate  achlevpmi>n{  rpsts.  and  in  pr«*par  n^^  reports  for  local  school 
boA'ds.     Thr  ren  regional  centers  are  undor  t  ontr.»-  r  to  the  office  of  F.duratlon,  and 
«"e  staffed  by  roscarch  and  evaluation  experts.    Services  are  provided  free  of 
charge,  on  calli  lo  State  4nd  school  district  personnel. 

Funds  also  will  be  used  to:     provide  asslst.ince  to  State   t gene  Us  In  (mplementmR 
mod<» !  s  for  the  negleited  or  delinquent  ^nd  migrant  proRrains;  rontlnuu  contractu  with 
SiatfS  to  support  their  aitlvlties  in  developing  supplemental  materials  for  Title  I 
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•v«lu«tlonrc5nrniu'i  tht  dtv.lopi«nt  of  rtportlng  topMtt  for  four  othtr  progrtii 
Iraaa  (tar  y  childhood.  En|llfh  ••  •  t.cond  languaga,  parant  lnvolyt»#nt  and  non- 
S^mIc  "udJnt  pmlcl^.tUn),  .nd  .ur..in«c  pul-lU-tlon  of  tvluatlon  naval.tttr.. 
raports,  and  uttr-orUntad  htndbooka  on  varloua  avtluation  toplca,  auch  4a  taatlng 
naglactad  or  dalinquant  atudanta,  or  algranta. 

runda  ra-alttlng  .ftar  tha  acco^Uah^nt  of  thaaa  tachnical  aaalatanca  go.la, 
•PProKlflUitaly  13  ■lUlon,  wM  I  ba  uaad  to  axaaina  aapacta  of  tha  national  E5KA  Tltla 
iTrllZ  d"llni  vith  tha  natura  and  raclplanta  of  fU.  typa.  of  ••'^ 
bandlcappad,  thoia  to  a«cond«ry  atudanta.  thoaa  to  atudtnta  In  non-public  achoola. 
thoaa  to  tha  n.glactad  and  d.linquant  .ttanding  local  achoola.  and  thoaa  for  facili- 
tating parant  involviMnt. 

Uatly.  fro*  tha  Titla  1  aat  aaida  for  av.luttlon,  up  to  13  ■ilUon  par  yaar  may  bt 
usad  for  ««Jor  analyaa.  of  tha  fintnclng  of  alaiitnttry  and  ""ndary  aduc.tion^ 
.  Thtst  funJa  will  ba  uaad  to  iaplaannt  •  plan  d.v.loptd  by  th.  Offica  of  tht 
Sacratary.  involving  tha  participation  of  tha  Aaalatant  S»«rttary  for  Planning  and 
evaluation,  tha  National  Inttltutt  of  Education,  and  tha  Off  let  of  Education. 
Saetion  1203(h)  of  tha  197«  Aatndatnta  apacific.lly  cltaa  Stctlon  183  of  Titla  1  aa 
•  funding  aourca  for  thtaa  antlyata  of  education  financt  ayata.a  in  ttrna  of: 
I)  thalr  currant  and  futura  ovarall  adequacy;  2>  tranda  in  tht  distribution  of  thair 
raaourcaal  3)  atandarda  for  "taaurlng  tha  equity  of  euch  dletributionei  4)  the  in- 
pact  of  Federal  end  Stete  progreas  on  euch  dletrlbution* ♦  5)  poislfalt  elternetlve 
Federel  rolee  within  the  totel  context  of  ethool  flnenclngj  6)  tht  lapect  of  flnenct 
tquellsetlon  upon  the  coaperetive  quelity  of  education  progrens /ind  ecttvltlts  re- 
leted  to  the  erte  and  hunenitlee,  end  upon  tex  etructurei  and  m«thodai  7)  the 
reletlonehip  ol  Pedcrel  aeelatence  to  non-public  education;  and/8)  cherecteriatice  o£ 
non-HEU  Federal  educetion  eupport  to  echool  diitrlcte*  / 


Studiee 


The  eurvey  of  etudents  end  their  econoeiic  end  educetJonil  stetus  la  euthoriied  by 
Section  417(e)(2)  of  the  Cenerel  Educetion  P^^'l'i""*/^^' \  ^^^^^  "^l'^'^*.  '  , 

to  detenaine  the  numbers  of  econo-icelly  end/or  educatloneUy  disadvantaged  students 
who  do  end  do  not  receive  coapeneetory  educetion  services,    Thie  survey  will 
expended  to  exe.ine  etudent  need  and  receipt  of  stMct^  In  the  ««condery  jredes.  as 
well  es  the  effects  of  the  Concentration  Grents  on  Che  numbers  of  disedvantegeo 
etudente  who  receive  eerviccs* 

Contracta  for  the  conduct  of  these  ectlvltles  ere  for  e  period  usuelly  of  t«|ve  or 
fifteen  -onths;  en  occeeional  exception  may  ba  Cor  e  period  of  performance  as  long 
as  eighteen  aonthe. 


■'  i  I.) 
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SUPPLBHBNTAL  FACT  SHEET 


Title  I  -  Grants  lo  local  &d..«.atlon  Agencies 


l^llocatton  procedures 


Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Title  X  for  payment)  to  the  Statest  an  additional  ona 
percent  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  payments  to  Guam,  American  Samoai  the 
Virgin  Islands,  tha  Hortharn  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terrltor**  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Departnant  of  the  Interior*  Bureau  of  Indian  Aftalrs*  ^Ihe  estinatad 
athount  to  be  set  aside  Is  $34,256|A47i  based  upon  the  level  of  requestf^  and  la 
included  within  the  total  amount  noted  In  this  Justification  for  Grants  to  local  * 
Educational  Agencies.    This  is  an  increase  of  Il,39di9l0, 

The  Outlying  Areas  and  BIA  are  guar5nteed  to  receive  no  less  than  the  amounts 
received  In  fiscal  year  )976. 

Authorlsatlona  for  basic  grants  for  the  local  educational  agencies  are  computed  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  formula  children  by  ''0  percent  of  r.he  State's  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  (or  not  less  than  80  percent  nor  more  than  120  percent  of  the 
national  average).    The  fornula  children  include:     I)  children  In  famlllc<  with 
incones  balow  the  poverty  level  <197U  Census  Orshansky  data) I  2)  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  families  receiving  AFDC  payments  In  excess  of  the  p^^^tty  level  for  a  nonf arn 
family  of  four  (updated  annually) t  3)  neglected  or  delinquent  children  residing  In 
institutions  which  are  not  State-operated;  and  4)  foster  children  supported  with 
public  fundSi    Authorisations  are  ratably  reduced  to  the  amount  appropriated  which 
equals  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1979  and  one-half  of  th^  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  remaining  ono-half  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  basic  Title  I  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  school  year  1978-79  will  be  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  from  families  below  '0  percent  of  the' 
fnedUn  national  Income  for  four-person  families  from  th^  1975  Survey  of  Income  and 
Education.    Within  StAtea,each  local  educational  agenc>  will  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  its  percentage  of  the  State's  basic  Title  I  allocation. 


y  The  1980  estimate  Is  subject  to  change  if  the  Title  I  approprli.lon  Is  more  or 
*    less  than  this  budget  requ3St,  since  exactly  one  percent  of  the  total  arsount 

S'.tually  appropriated  will  be  Interpreted  as  appropriated  for  the  Outlyln>  'eas 

and  0IA. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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■  -    SUmiMWTAL  FACT  SHEfT" 
Prograai  for  Handicappad  Childran 


Authorltatlon  allocatloni  to  aach  Stata  ara  dat«rBinad  by  fonnjla,    tha  nunbar  of 
illtibla  handlcappad  childran  countad  on  ninbarihlp  roUi  (avarafc  dally  attandanca) 
In  Stata-oparatad  or  ^lupportid  ichooli  (including  local  cducatloruil  agcnclai)  li 
•ultlplitd  by  40  parcant  of  tha  avaraga  par  pupil  aiipinditur'3  (or  no  laii  than  80 
parcant  nor  «era  than  120  parcant  of  tha  national  par  pupil  axpcndUura)*  Bach 
Stata  li  t^arantaad  an  aaount  which  it  laii  than  8)  parcant  of  tha  anount  racclvad  in 
tha  pravloui  yaar,    Hovavar*  aildc  fro«  thli  provision!  allocitioni  will  ba  ratably 
raducad  undar  tha  propoiad  liaitatlon  of  obligationa  to  cha  axtant  that  tha  progran' i 
total  authoriaation  ascaada  that  llnitatlon. 

Titla  X  larvlcai  to  tha  handicappad  ara  typically  utad  to  supplancnt  axlitlng  ipacial 
aducational  prograai  for  thii  group.    Sarvicai  include  the  h^'iring  of  coniultantsi 
purchaia  of  aqulpaanti  addition  of  ipcclalUad  taachari,  ipaach  pathologists!  evalu- 
ation apaclaliatii  and  taachar  aidait 


\ 
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sufpUmentai  fact  sheet 

Programs  (or  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children 

AuthorUed  allocations  are  determined  by  formula.    The  average'dally  attendance  In 
achool  Is  multiplied  by       percent  of  the  State  per  pupil  expenditure  (or  no  lest 
than  60  percent  nor  more  than  120  percent  of  the  national  per  pupil  ixpendtture) . 
Each  .^tate  Is  guarantied  an  atBount  which  U  no  less  than  85  percent  of  the  amount 
received  In  the  previous  year.    Again,  however,  aside  froto  this  provision,  alloca- 
tions will  be  ratably  reduced  as  noted  above  for  the  Handicapped  progran. 

ApproxliMtely  125  State  agencies  directly  responsible  for  providing  F  ee  public  • 
education  to  an  ^stimated  5^t500  neglected  or  delinquent  children  In  650  State- 
operated  or  -supported  Institutions  will  receive  Title  1  grants,  tha  same  at  In 
fiscal  year  1979^.    Funds  will  be  used  to  supplement  the  exlttlng  educational  efforts 
provided  by  the  State  agencies  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  who  are  under  21 
years  of  age  and  have  not  received  a  high  schoot  diploma.    Services  will  be  designed 
to  jiddress  the  compensatory  educational  needs  of  this  population,  up  to  50  percent 
ot  which  ha»  severe  reading  problems  and  other  basic  skills  deficiencies.    In  addi- 
tion to  serving  basic  remedial  Instruction  needsi  Title  I  funds  will  also  provide 
for  vocational  Instruction,  guidance  and  counseling,  and  psychological  services. 


J 
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SUPPLEHENTAl.  FACT  SHEET  ' 
Program  f or  ^Migratory  Children 


Authorised  «UoriClons  to  each  Sraec  are  determined  by  forreula.    The  {ull-clme 
cqulvalene  number  of  migratory  children  residing  In  the  State  1$  nultlpUed  by  40 
percent  of  the  State  average  per  pupil  expenditure  (or  no  less  than  80  percent  nor 
more  than  120  percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure).    Each  State 
has  available  anafiount  that  Is  no  Itss  than  100  percent  of  the  amount  available  In 
the  previous  year.    Under  the  proposed  limitation  on  total  amounts  obligated,  the 
effect  of  the  100  percent  hold  harmless  will  mean  that  oach  State,  will  be  obligated 
tuactly  tha  amount  obligated  to  It  from  the  previous  year's  appropriation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  In  school  year  1980-81,  525,000  children  of  migratory  workera 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  and  thus  becoae  poten- 
tial   raclplanta  of  Title  I  services  In  over     000  local  educational  agencies.  Under 
the  requested  anount ,  an  average  expenditure  of  $400  per  child  would  occur  if  every 
enrollee  were  served.    However,  under  a  projected  full-time  equivalency  of  375,000 
participants  In  ichool  year  1980-81,  an  average  expenditure  of  |5b8  per  full-time  i 
equivalent  child  it  estimated. 

The  services  to  be  provided  will  generally  be  designed  to  compensate  for  the 
frequently  Interrupted  and  Ineffective  schooling  migrant  children  receive  as  they  and 
their  parent*  follow  the  crops  across  the  Nation.    Approximately  48  percent  of  the 
children  will  ba  In  grades  1-6,  39  percent  in  grades  7-12,  and  13  percent  In  pre- 
school programs.    In  addition  to  the  already  established  national  priorities  of 
accurately  transmitting  basic  skills  Information  on  each  child,  Identifying  tliglbU 
secondary  students,  and  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record 
Transfer  System,  special  regional  and  nationwide  projects  will  be  developed  to  pro- 
mote better  Interstate  and  Intrastate  coordination  of  the  program's  activities. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 


ConceriCrition  Grints 


TltU  1  Concentration  V*nt  funds  arc  awarded  on- the  basis  of  an  eligibility  formuUi 
,    *•   requiring  that  a  county \^ave  more  than  S.CXX)  Title  I  fortBula  children  (l.e.f  ecoitont- 
cally  disadvantaged)  or  t^t  number  of  formula  chl  Idren  must  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  children  ixi  the  countyi    The  county  entitlements  are  computed  using 
the  numbers  of  formula  children  In  excess  of  5fOOO  or  20  percent f  .whichever  Is 
greater.    For  those  States  wnlch  might  otherwise  not  receive  a  large  share  of  the 
Concentration  funds,  the  statute  provides  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Concentration  Grants*  , 

Each  local  educational  agency  In  an  eligible  county  Is  entitled  to  additional  Title 
I  funds.    However,  the  funds  will  be  distributed  within  the  county  so  that  the  dis- 
tricts In  which  the  formula  children  represent  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total  number 
of  children  will  receive  the  largest  share  of  the  county  entitlement. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  counties  In  the  United  States  will  receive  additional 

funds  under  the  Concentration  provision.  The  113  counties  in  which  the  130  largest 

cities  are  located  will  receive  more  than  60  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Concentration  provision*  ' 
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•    Support  and  tnnovAtlon  C^rant^: 

(Btf»«ne«ry  and  Saeondary  Education  Act.  Title  IV,  Part  O 

t 

1979  Eatlmatt 


tmprovtimenc  in  Local  Educatlo 
Act. 

1980 


Pos. 


Budj^et 
Authority 


Authorization 


Pos* 


Budget 
Authority 


31 


$146,400,000^^ 


Indefinite 


23 


$146,400,000 


1/  Rapresents  cornparable  -mount  for  this  act  ivity  included  in  a  total  fiscal  ye^ 
"*    1979  Tirle  IV-C  appropriation  of  $  197 ,400 »000 .    The  comparable  balance  of  N 
$51,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1979  for  StrenRthening  State  Educational  ManaRoment 
pursuant  to  Section  404(a)(9)  in  carrifd  in  the  activity.  "Strengtheninp.  State- 
Educational  Hanagementt" 


Tufpose  and  method  of  operations 


To  provide  State  and  local  educational  agencies  with  resource's  for  developing  and 
Implement  inf^  improved  practices  and  programs  according  to  their  own  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances, a  program  of  multi-purpose  grants  to  State  educational  afiencles  i-.  auth- 
orized.   The  State  eduratlonal  aftencles  In  turn  award  discretionary  grants  th*»lr 
local  educational  agencies  for  a  wide  variety  of  activities  dealing  with  r.u^'h  Im- 
proved practices,  and  also  for  Innovation  and  Improvement  In  compensatory  -ducatlon 
effort?.     More  specifically,  local  educational  agencies  might  conduct  projects 
dealing  with:     serving  children  with  special  needs  (i.e.,  gifted  and  talentt'd, 
handicapped,  and  educationally  deprived);  dropout  prevention;  needs  of  private 
schools  for  Improved  services;  basU  skllU  achievement;  parental  partlclpaf.lon  In 
their  children's  educational  processj  Individual  school  management  and  coordination 
of  both  educational  resources  and  resources  Inherent  In  the  surrounding  communltyj 
professional  developn»«nt  of  teaching  staffs  and  administrators;  and  early  childhood 
devaloptsent  and  screening  of  potential  or  Incipient  learning  barriers,    A  mandated 
minimum  of  15  percent  of  the  State's  allocation  must  be. used  for  programs  ^nd  pro- 
jects focused  on  needs  of  handicapped  chlldron.    A  maximum  ot  tive  percent  .njv  be 
used  bv  the  '^tate  to  actually  administer  the  State  plan.. 

The   1978  Amendments  required  that  ttvp  percent  of  the  funds^i  State  receives  1m 
excess  of   Its  previous  year's  amount  shall  bo  uset".  tor  tmor^fved  s-hool  manap-mrpt  and 
resource  coordination,  ard  that  ^0  percent  ot   such  excess  be  used  for  i nnovat Ion  and 
Improvement  In  compensatory  education  efforts. 

I'^eo  budget  pol  Uy 

To  provide  a  source  ot  funds  which  trte  State  edmatlonal  ngem  y  may  u<ie  flexibly  to 
Improve  educational  practices  and  to  support  spe-  lal  oducU  lonal  pro^jrams , 
$lL,/*00,0O0  is  requested  for  fisc,.l  year  1980.     Be«imunR  In  1980,  the  funds 
r  quested  here  will   focus  on  a.^i.tinp  St.Ucs  ro  Implement  improved  educ a   1 ona I  prac - 
tlces.    Funding  for  Strengthening  Stat-  F.du.^tion  H..nag.ment  .  previously  ^-^d*^;^ 
here  will  be  requested  separ.nely.     The  funds  requeM.-d  hrr-,   in  the  agKrecate .  wlU 
fund  the  program  at  th.  same  level  ..s  In  1970  wb>n  adlust.d  lor  th.     rans  or  n  funds 

Strengthening  State  Education  H.nagom.nt  .     Th-  amount   r^-q-ste  \  ^^"^ 

same  as  the  a-nount  available  In  197Q  tor  this  purpo^.o.  as.-.t.  Lhar  ea  S.at, 

te-elv-s  exactly  the  same  amount,  a   proviso  has  hren  ..ic'-H  r.>  t  h..  prnpn.  nrs^.pr*- 

•  tlon  languagi-whlch  results  in  a  r  vpe  •h-M  h..  rml  ....s ."  hv  i.MsnrinR  tha'  .-i'  Statr 
receives  the  samo  amount  which  It  us^d  1  mm  tlv  pr.-vL.u^  vn.ir's  apprnprU'    -  or 

these  activities  ^>elnr.  any  Stat-  m.y  r  i  v.  t-nd.  in  ..He!;  r  uw,  t that   ^--.-^J  •  With 

out   this  proviso,  individual  Statn.  .ouM  r.-^^ivH  r^r.rr  or   ih^s  than  thev  '   ■  ^ 

a  result  ot  Section  CiOCi(a)lQ).  vhw  h  per'nfts  States  to  usi-  ..I'tPrrnt 
their  entire  Title  IV-f  aUocalion  tor/th.^  .,  t  orem-nt  i  nned  a.  tivltle'.  a^  -nt-  - 
"strengthening"  ^Tlt  le  V-B )  activities. 
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}n  \9i0,  oparatlng  for  tiit  tit%i  tim  undir  tha  EdacmoV  A«ahrfii«nri'or-T97J7  which 
ravUid  chi  authorlMd  actlvltlii  funding  priorities  of  eha  progras,  SEAa  and  LEAa 
•ay  raieruceurc  thalr  funding  prlorltlat.    For  axanpla.  conaldr^rlng  tha  naw  atatutory 
purpoaat,  It  could  ba  txpactad  that  parant  and  early  childhood  education  projacti 
l!i    /"?  y\  ^^"V''^  eupport  and  that  projacte  to  Improve  Initructlon  In  the  bailt 
J^iiV**        !  '"'f^"  tiipheeiied.    It  la  aitlmated  that  the  funde  will  aupport  abou^ 
3.600  local  education  agency  project!,    gaied  on  Information  derived  from  flecal  y«ar 
lini"^''!??/"  49  Statai  and  extra-State  jurlidlctlons.  It  li  aatlmated  that  8.5 
million  children  will  participate  In  theee  project!.    These  same  obeervatlone  apply 
to  use  of  funds  from  tha  flecal  year  1979  appropriation  for  school  yeer  1979-80. 
Frftm  Information  recelvad  regarding  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1977  funds,  the  greateat 
percantagaa  of  projtcta  .re  currently  con>;antrated  in  the  following  ate"* 


Area 


Percent  of  FY  1977  funded  proiacn 


Special  Education  .  13 
Readlng/Unguage  Arts 

Mathamatlcs  3 

Instructional  Management  Syetems  g 

Career  Education  ^ 

Staff  Training  ^ 
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(Bl«m<»ntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Title  V,  Part  B) 


1979  Kstlmate 


1980 


Pes  • 


Budj^et 
Authority 


$31,000,000^^ 


Author!  z.it  Ion 


Pos. 


Budget 
Authority 


tnctca<;e  or 
Decrease 


$Sl  .000 ,000 


1/  Repr^.ents  .ompar^ble  amount  for  this  activity  included  In  a  to  al     I    al  year 
Title  tV-C  appropriation  of  $197,400,000.     Th.  comparable  balance  ot  $U6,AOO,000 
in  fiscal  year  1979  Is  carried  under  "Improvement  In  Local  Educat lonal  Pract ices . 


Purpose  and  mothod  of  oper.itlons 

Ta  t»™  tho  «ffo<-tUen«ss  .nd  efficiency  ot  State  .-duc.tlonal  agenrlos  in  general. 

rT^olluTru'o  r  rhrPoderi:  Register,  whuh  w.U  ta.e  .n.o  con- 

l  1^  un  s  r  celved  .„  tho  prior  year  by  each  State  for  'J"" 

tha    orle    Support  and  Innovation  Grants  consolidation  P'"*"™"  '"J  '^' 

State  oduLat  loii  iKUtuy  personnel. 

State  applicatiot..   t.r  grants  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  soundness  cf  aRpro.ch  and 
purpose'of  th.  Stat,  plan  relative  to  the  above  area,  of  concern  an    any  °  "Y-' 
in  tho  "Statute.    The  Statfi  plan  mu5t  also  contain  the  means  by  which  the  State  will 
a«ke  Information  and  technical  assistance  available  to  P''«^'^'  "T' ll/'l 
officials  co-cornlnR  the  participation  of  private  school  children       ^^^eral  pro- 
Rrarasiand  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  coordination  of  Federal  and  State    unds  for 
?  al,.  HK  a.  ttvltles  for  educational  personnel  In  the  State.    ThU  program  »<ivan" 
funied      Ju.ds  requested  In  the  fiscal  year  1 -580  budget  will  be  obligated  dur  ng  the 
our. O.I  luly  I.  llfln  -  September  30,  1981.     If  funds  are  not  appropriated,  Sta  es  are 

h..r.=..d  ,n  OS.  fund,  appropriated  for  P.SEA  Title  IV.  Part  C  r  mprovement  In 
Loial  Ed.i.ati.nal  P.a  ti  oi.  for  thc^e  purposes,  under  the  authority  of  Section 
UO'.t  a  I'  4  1  of   that  title. 

1980  hiidiji  t  poi  ii  y 

To  rct.nu.-  Fed-ral  M,pport  to  assist  State  educatl-nal  aRoncles  to  l..,provc  their 
Ipora"  ons     SM  ..11.^.^  r.,„e.ted  1  „  l<-«0  to  Ir.tlate  a  -  J'"  "/'-"i;  ^"S"™ 
ot  Brants  to  SF.As .     Prl.r  to  1080,  States  ut.lUed  funds  tor  '^'^P^^P"^^'"^,,^,, 
.mount.,  all     af...  t  .>  th.M,,  u,„l„r  F.SF.A  IV-C.     Th.  amount  ^"^''"'^^^^  P^*^  ^V.C 

tf„.  artKre^te  amouM  ..sed  hy  tl,..  f.tat-s  in  1970  tor  these  purposes  from  Title  IV  C. 

and  tH.h.u  •»!   .i^^^'^-iu^^   to  -   .np.-Ut  institutions. 
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Ti    Bilingual  Education. 

(ElMMnUry  and  Stcondary  Education  Act,  Title  VXD 

1979  EatlMte  i9flo   

*"«l8«t  Bu^iTt  Increaae  or 

Poa.         Authority  Author  l^at  ion        Po«.         Autj|orlty  Deciieaaa 

48       $158,600,000^'^         $299,000,000  4H       $173,600,000  +$15.000»000 

i/Xncludaa  $8,600,000  for  Bilingual  DeaegroRation  program  tranaf erred  to  Title  VII 
ftoa  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  progran  in  flacal  year  1980. 


Pur poj e  a nd  we t hod  of  o|) e r a tlo na 

To  provide  equal  eilucational  opportunities  and  develop  Engliah  language 
proflciancy  for  children  of  HmlteU  Kngllsh  ability,  granta  and  contracts  are 
awarded  to:    U  build  the  capacity  of  local  education  agenciea  to  provide 
bilingual  Inatructlon;  2)  enable  States  to  provide  coordination  and  technical 
aaalatance  to  local  education  agenciea;  3)  aupport  a  variety  of  teacher  and 
Mnage«ene  training  activltleaj  4)  drveltip.  aaaeaa,  and  dlaacttinate  currlculua 
■ateriala;  and  5)  aupport  atudlea  and  evaluations  to  mraaure  necda  for  bilingual 
•ducarlon  and  datanvine  thtf  soat  effective  waya  to  neet  the*.    In  the  caae  of 
Pu#rto  Rico,  prograw  are  also  provided  for  children  of  llaltad  Spanlah  abili,.y» 
to  develop  their  Spaniah  language  proficiency.  •  / 

Thia  program  la  largely  forward  funded.    Oraiua  are  awarded  on  the  baala  of 
national  (repetition,  with  projects  approved  for  n  period  of  one  to  three  yeara. 
Support  after  the  flrat  year'a  ivard  la  subject  to  auccesaful  performance  and  the 
avallabllUy  of  funila.    Contracts  *are  awarded  on  the  baslA  of  national  competition 
aniA  say  extend,  in  sone  Instances »  for  uore  than  twelve  •dnthe. 

mo  budget  yjlicy 

fiscal  year  1980,  S173. 600.000»  an  Incresae  of  ^  S.000»000  over  fiscal  year 
1979,  ia  requested  to  aupport  activities  for  tha         -80  achool  year, 

1-    Crants  to  school  diatjricta.    To  assist  In  building  the  capacity  of  local  ■ 
education  agenciea  to  address  the  needa  of  their  children  with  Halted 
Engliah  speaking  ability,  $112»525.000  Is  requested  to  initiate  LEA  bilingual 
inatructlon  projects.     Ths  priffary  objective  of  such  Inatructlon  is  to  enable 
Rartlclpanta  to  naster  Engliah  at  a  level  neceaaary  for  thea  to  take  advantage 
of  the  regular  school  program.    The  request  will  provide  funds  for  approal- 
nataly  625  bilingual  projects,  of  which  179  will  be  new  awarda.  Awarda 
include  funding  for  inservlce  teacher  training  to  meet  needs  deterained  by 
the  local  school  dlstrleta.    Approxlaately  340.000  atudents  will  be  enrolled 
l!J  the  projects,  an  increase  of  18.000  over  fUcal  year  1979.    In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Aaendmenta  of  1978.  at  leaat  60  percent 
of  the  studenta  Will  be  of  United  English  proficiency,  and  local  education 
agenciea  will  be  required  to  individually  evaluate  each  child  who  has  been  in 
a  Title  VII  bilingual  progran  for  twoy yeara  to  determine  the  child's  need  for 
continued  partlrlpation.    About  S5.00<\.000  of  the  funda  for  grants  to  ichool 
fllstrlrta  wllhbe  r<»»erveU  for  the  devi?lopinent  of  full-scale  model  pragraas 
at  approxlaately  SO  of  the  moat  iiuccessful  continuing  projects,  to  deaonetrate 
effective  bilingual  ediuaMon  methods,    i  ! 
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Grants  to  si-hool  rliatrU  is  (JEAa) 
Nufflber  projects  supported 
NuBber  nt»w  jitiirta 
Hodol  projects  fundud 
Stiabcr  oh*ildrun  pari  Ic  Ip.ii  iny. 
AvurdftL'  (OHt  per  Htuduut 


$102.  J'jO.OOO 


1980 

$IU.')2S.000 

(179) 
CjO) 
3^40,000 

$  jr; 


2, 


4. 


Tr/iinink-.  In  urdfr  to' rudurt*  tne  short, ui-  hlUn^'/ial  od»u'nti^»n  loachLTs  and 
tTrVfRp'roVL'  hiUiiKUjl  t«'arhln«  ind  admin  I  •*!  r.H  Umi  .  i  VJ.  l^'i.uno  is  rt-questud  for 
I  fainlnji  ai-i  tvlt  ies,  includin«i  i 

a.  Ft.UowjJhips:     $&,')00,nOO  for  approxinuitfly  1 77"^)  ^'.radnato-h'vcl  fellownhlpn 
loliTcparcoducalorK.tiJ  train  hi  lingual  iHii\w»Jlf'"  t.'arhrrs,     Thu  Education 
Afflt'rulmont  J  of  1978  rcqulrL'  that  fellowship  n-ciplMnts  must  oithor  ropay 
thf  award  or  woVk  In  lUc  field  .if  hlllnv',u,Tl  i-duiation  teacher  tralninK  for 
a  puricd  equal  to  thf  tmmhor  of  yfars  for  whirh  a:vU«tanci'  was  rfoulvod. 

b.  MVi^fi'-^sJoiuMkwoh^pmtMit  :    $16,000,000' m  mipport  undorv.rfiduatL'  and  non- 

decree  pVoRrans  to  tValti  hllln^jnal  fdmatlon  porsomu'l,  prlmarllv  tiMch^-rw, 
and  to  devL»lop  hlUnKual  education  rapacity  at  inot  1  ruiionM  of  hlpJuT 
odutalion.    AwardM  wll.l  bu  mado  to  ab«nu  120  universities  for  the  devt'lop- 
ni-nr  or  rupatiKlon  of  blllnRual  fdii.allon  proRrams  in  their  schools  of 
i-du.  atlon»  and  for  approximately  l,lOO  stipends  to  undcrRraduates  who 
partli  ipatL>  In  these  hlUn>$ual  pronramn.     In  a  n^w  proRran  omphayU.  Rrant.M 
and  r.mtracts  will  also.be  made  for  nhort-term  Institutes  providing,  Inton- 
»,ivi-  suninHr  training  sessions  for  bllln^'.ual  project  staff;  for  comffunlty 
.•nlU'Ke  programs  for  hi  lingual  t'dnoatlon  paraprof  e-JslonaU:  and  for  proRramH 
de-iUMHd  to  help  parents  of  lanKuaRO-nilnorUy  children  participate  more 
fully  in  the  education  of  their  ohlldn-n.     Special  empliaiUs  In  thofle  train- 
ing programs  will  be  placed  on  Improving  managemLMit  Jtklllfl  of  pren^mt  and 
potential'  bilingual  education  administrators  atu!  teachers. 

c.  Training  resource  cente^rs:     $H.H25.oOii.  f or  awards  to  about  22  training 
reTo"irrre~)T?rrt''t~rmprovc  the  quality  of  teaching  at  Title  VI I  .supported 
IF.A  proje.  ts.    -nif  centers  provide  tralnln«  and  technical  asiUstance  for 
Title  vn  rojihera,  paraprof etislona I h,  and  proluct  administrators  and  otfer 
oanaKL-ment  training  to  improve  the  administration  of  Title  Vll  programs. 

Materials  development.     To  meet  national  need«  for  effective  hUlngual  mnterlals 
$ToVo"007oOb  will  suVport  the  development,  asseasmont,  and  dissemination  of 
currlrular  and  other  Instructional  malerials.     A  recent  office  ^[^^'^^^'^at  ion 
bilingual  curriculum  materials  -ifidy.  to  he  released  In  Spring.  1979.  hUhUgits 
the  need  for  bilingual  education  materials  which  hotter  satisfy  nee.ls  of  local 
school  districts,  and  for  more  vigorous  d Usomlnat Ion  of  the  materials  developed 
by  Title  vn  centers.     In  order  to:     I)  promote  a  coordinated  national  bilingual 
materials  prograii,  2)  expand  the  -imhej^   of  languagea  for  which  hllingual 
VmaterialH  «re  available,  and  3)  r   1  rt^nalnlng  Raps  In  t  urrlcuUm  maferlAaa  ^ 
Available  in  Spanish.  I>urtu.uese.  .mi  A.Un  lan^.uae.es.  half  of  the  f^'nJ»  * 
requested  will  he  tLsed  to  contract  for  th.*  development  of  spe^-iflc  hlllngiial 
products.    The  halarue  will        used  f..r  rontinualion  crants  to  romplete  the 
developneni  6f  materials  underway  at  about  six  materials  d-vnl/^pment  and 
dissemination  centers. 

State  education  a^en/ies.     To  help  States  .oordlnate  Tl t le  VII   hllln.ual  educa- 
VToTartTvTtT^  and"  pVoVlde  technical  ansl^tance  to  lora.   sehool  distrL  ts. 
$S. 000, 000  Is  requested  for  rontrarts  with        State  ^d.uatlon  ageniies. 
(•i»n»ra.ls  are  authorized     in  an  amount  ..p  to  fiv-  percent  of  the  total  Ti  le 
VII  f-ind'^  awarded  to  local  education  avenrleti  In  that  State  in  the  preceding 
fls«al  yi*ar. 
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Advisory  Counctl.  An  amount  of  $1^0,000  wi!I  bu  9vt  aside  for  the  activlUes 
oi  the  National  Advisory  Council  mi  Bl lingual  KducAtion. 


Cleariftghouae .  An  amount  of  $1,000,000  is  requested  for'  the  operation  of  the 
Billrigu.il  Edit'fltioii  Clearinghouse,  supported  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
oyBd 


Institute  of/Bducat ion. 


7,    Studlfs  and  evaluatlnna>   To  carjv  out  stiidiCH  required  by  the  Educat ion  Anendments 
of  1978'i  $6,000,00a  is  requested  tor  fitudtes  and  evaluations  .   This  effort  wi  1 1  be 
three-fold.    First ,  ritudien  wil  I  be  conducted  to  assess  the  national  need  for  bilingual 
education,  Including  determining:    I)  statistical  projections  of  cfiangos  in  tho  size 
of  the  populatlonwith  United  Kngllsh  proficiency,  nationwide;  2)  the  extent 
to  which  limited  English  proficient  children  are  currently  participating  tn 
bilingual  education  programs;  and  3)  the  number  of  teachers  with  bilingual 
education  Bkllls  and  the  degree  to  which  Title  VIT  training  programs  have 
reduced  the  bilingual  teacher  shortage.    Second,  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  bi^^lngual  services  for  students:     I)  classroom  instructional  and  evaluation 
models,  begun  in  fiscal  year  1979,  will  hv  completed  and  tested;  2)  a  national 
study  of  the  elements  esscnti.il  to  effective  bilingual  ciAserooB  programs  will 
be  undertaken;  3)  standfirds  fof  determinlnn  when  students  should  enter  and 
exit  bilingual  programs,  developed  beginning  in  1979,  will  be  as^sessed  and 
field  tested;  and  A)  an  Assessment  of  the  effect  of  alternative  bilingual 
approaches  on  studenC  achievement  and  proficiency  in  Rnglish  will  be  conducted. 
Flti.illy,  studies  will  be  conducted  to  find  methods  to  more  effectively  and 
effU'lently  manage  the  Federal  bilingual  effort.    As  required  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978,  bilingual  atudien  and  evaluations  funded  under  the  authority 
of  KSEA  Title  VII,  Part  C,  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  the  Aasistant 
Sei'retary  of  Education  and  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National 
Institute  of  Kducation,  and  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics.  The 
amnunt  requesred,  an  increase  of  $4,000,000  over  fiscal  year  1979,  wUl  be 
shared  amnng  these  agencies  in  accordance  with  , a  plan  developed  by  the 
^'islstant  Secretary's  Part  C  Coordinating  Council,  whose  memWfahip  incltjdes 
represeiuat  Ives  from  OE,  NI12,  and  NCES.^ 


8.     Bilingual  desegregation  grants.     In  order  tn  reduce  the  isolation,  of  language 
minority  children  and  increase  their  educational  opportunities,  $8,600,000 
will  assist  about  30  local  educaWon  agencies  to  offer  bilingual-biculturnl 
education  programs  at  the  elen^nCtry  and  secondary  levels.     Projects  ftinded 
must  be  integral  parts  of  desegregation  programs  of  the  local  school  districts* 
Award/!  Include  funds  for  training  teachers  and  other  bilingual  education  staff. 
This  actfvlty,  formerly  authorized  by  Che  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Title  VII  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978. 

.In  fiscal  year  lj97,9,  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,000  will  include  $102,350,000 
for  grants  to  local  education  agencies.    These  grants  will  support  592  classrooo 
projects,   Includlug  appropriate  inservice  training.    An  estimated  132  will  be  new 
awards.     In  addition  to  inservice  training  conducted  by  local  school  districts, 
$29,625,000  will  be  available  for  other  training.     Materials  development,  asseas- 
nent,  and  dissemination  will  be  supported  by  $10,000,000.    An  estimated  46  States 
will  receive  $4,875,000  for  technical  assistance  and  cnordination  efforts,  while 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education  will  receive  $150,000,  and 
Si. 000,000  will  fund  the  third  year  of  operation  of  the  bilin^tial  clearinghouse. 
Finally,  $2,000,000  will  fund  studies  and  evaluation  ^f  bilingual  education  needs 
and  practices  as  mandated  by  Tongreas  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978,  Studies 
vl  1 1  Include  the  develnpment  and  dt  S8t*mlnar  Inn  of  Instructional  and  evaluation 
nudels;  evaluation  nf  the  etfectlv»t»nes8  and  extent  nf  prcservlce  bilingual  teacher 
training  programs;  and  initial  work  on  protections  of  <;tudei.c  populitluus  needing 
bilingual  services,  and  services  now  received  by  children  with  liolted  English 
prof icienr  *, 
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BlUnaual  Education  <^inM'ry 


Grants  to  schcol  dUtrlcc*  0£A«).. 

Trjitntng  •.  

Miterlalf  developnent  aiid 

dltteninatlon. . *  

Awards  to  Statt  education  agenclef, 

Advlfory  Ccunctl  

Clearlnghoufe  

Studlof  and  evaluations  

Bt  •  ^ual  descgregatton  grants  

Total  


1979 

$102,350,000 
.  29.625,000 


10,000.000 
4,875,000 
,150,000 
,000 
,000. I 
.000^ 

158,600,000 


.150,C 

J:ooo,c 
l.ooo,c 

^.6O0.( 


1980  . 

$112,52^,000 
30,325,000 

10,000,000 
5,000,000 
150,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
8.600.000 

173,600,000 


l/Shown  for  cornparablUty .  Bllltigual  Desegregation  program  transferred  to  Title 
"  VII  frofP  KSAA  starting  In  fiscal  year  1980. 
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4.    lAiie  Skill  I  ZaproVMtnt  ProfrM 

<BlMtiit«ry  and  Sfeondary  Education  Act,  Titla  ZZ) 


1979  tttiaatt 


1980 


Poi. 


Budgat 

Authority 


Authoriaation 


Poi. 


Budget 

Authority 


Increaie  or 
Decreaie 


26 


$27,750,OOOi^ 


29 


$33,000,000 


♦$7,250,000 


«J/  Includei  $750,000  fot.  Special  Hathenatici  projecti  tranif erred  to  Title  II, 
Blaaantary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  fron  the  Eaergency  School  Aid  Act 
(ESAA)  progroi  starting  in  1980. 

2/  Part  A:  $20,000,000;  Part  B:  Indefinite;  Par^j;,  Section  231:  ',000,000! 
Part  C,  Section  232:  Indefinite. 


Purpoea  and  — thod  of  operation! 

To  iaprove  basic  ikilla  achievcaent  aaong  the  National  children,  youth,  and  adulti, 
Title  II  of  the  Education  Aocndaenti  of  1978  authoriiea  a  Basic  Skilli  laproveaent 
prograa.    The  general  atrategy  of  thii  new  progran  ii  to  provide  facilitating 
lervicei  and  reiourcei  to  itiaulate  educational  ini titutione ,  governaental  agenciei, 
and  private  organixationa  to  iaprove  and  expand  their  activitiei  relating  to 
ratding,  cowunicationt  akille,  both  written  and  oral,  and  satheaatict  ikilli. 
Specifically,  it  ie  deeigned  to  encourage  Statei,  local  lehool  diitricts,  coa- 
•unity  organixationi ,  collegee,  and  the  Federal  govement  to  coordinate  every 
appropriate  reiource  for  baiic  ikille' iaproveaent .    Thii  pragra  replacea  the 
National  Reading  Iaproveaent  Prograa  (Eight  to  Read)  and  expandi  the  focui  of 
Paderal  concern  to  aatheaatice  and  oial  and  written  coaaunication,  ai  well  ai 
reading . 

The  priaary  thruit  of  thii  new  initiative  ii  ained  at  State  coordination  of  baiic 
akilli  progroaii  to  be  reinforced  by  a  new  State-Federal  relationihip  to  aupport 
individual  agreeaenti  for  conpreheneive  planning  and  iaptaaentation  of  basic 
akilla  activitiei.    The  Office  of  Education  plani  to  enter  into  agreenente  with 
every  State »  which  describe  an  individualized  State  basic  skilli  program 
and  e  acthod  of  coordinating  reiourees  to  iaplenent  it.    The  Baiic  Skilli  prograa 
ii  both  an  iapetui  to  and  a  coaponent  of  a  larger  national  effort  to  accoopliih 
the  goal  of jaastery  of  baiic  akills. 


Thii  prograii  ii  divided  into  three  aajor  coaponent  parte.    Part  A  (national) 
activitiei  ^upport  a  variety  of  prograai  aiaed  at  basic  ikille  iaproveaent  at 
t'.;  local  iJvei.    Soae  of  £heae  are  to  be  iaplaeented  for  the  firit  time,  while 
otheri  art  i|iailar  to  thoie  which  took  place  under  the  Right  to  Read  program, 
but  are  expanded  to  include  all  basic  akilla.    Part  B  (State)  activities 
provide  lupport  lo  that  Statei  aa*'  coordinate  itatewide  baiic  ikills  program. 
Part  C  providei  for  two  Special  baiic  ikills  activitiei — one  ained  at  motivating 
atudenti  to  read  and  the  other  aiaed  at  improving  aatheaatici  skills. 

Thii  new  legiilation  ipecifiei  that  the  first  $20,000,000  appropriated  for  the 
progcaa  auit  go  for  Part  A  (national)  activitiei  before  Part  B  (State)  or  Part  C 
(apecial)  activitiei  aay  be  funded.    At  the  laae  tine,  it  alio  providei  that 
$20»0OO,CO0  ii  the  aaxiaua  aaount  to  be  awarded  for  Part  A  activities. 

Parti  A  and  C  represent  discretionary »  forward-funded  prograas.    Grants  and 
contracti  will  be  a^de  to  State  and  local  educational  agenciea,  and  other  public 
and  private  organiaatioai .    Distribution  of  fundi  under  Part  B  will  be  nad&  to 
Statae  on  the  besi»  of  student  population,  with  no  State  receiving  leia  than 
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S50.000.    At  the  tmt  time;  the  new  basic  aklUs  leglsUtlon  itlpuUtes  that  70 
p.rient  of  the  laount  approprt.ted  for  Part  B  aust  go  through  the  States  to  LfcAs 
la  the  form  of  grants. 

two  budijet  policy 

To  pro-ote  ba.lc  .kill.  B.itery.  S35.000.000  i.  reque.ted  "  '"PP°"  * 
of  .uthorized  project,  within  the  three  n.jor  exponent..    Thi.  repre.ent  . 
eo.Mr.ble  lnc?e..e  of  »7. 250.000  over  the  «i»ht  to  Re.d  progr.a  funding  level 
in  (laeal  year  1979. 

M.cian.1  (Part  A)  .ctivitie.  will  be  funded  .t  the  m.itimua  $20,000-,000  euthori- 
«tion  lewe'  to  .upport  .ever.l  newly  authori.ed  component.,  .uch  ..  echnical- 
«l  «ancr  pl?eht"  participation  piojecta  and  u.e  of  technology  in  xn.truction. 

Stt    ;  ?o"ev?te5  .nd  eSp.nded'f oi..  of  component,  funded  in  th«  P-' 
ft«.hr  to  R'^ad     Thii  level  will  purmlt  funding  of  State  'Part  B)  aLtlvitiLS,  xor 
thlch  S8.25S'i00  18  rerue.ted.    It  the  two  Part  C  programs,  the  Incxpon^tv.  Hook 
Dl.trlbutlon  progri.  wUl  bt  fundid  at  tht  current  level  of  f^'O^O'COJ  J"^ 
Special  HithtiMtict  program,  trantferrad  frO«  the  ft«rg«ncy  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
proqr«li.  Hill  b«  fupded  at  $750,000,  tha  taM  lertl  it  waa^funded  under  ESAA*  in 
1979. 

.  Fart  A  -  National  Activitiee 

I.    T..hnic.I  ...r.t.nce:    To  .ti«ul.te  anO  aa.i.t  UA.  .nd  SEA.       ^..ic  .kill. 
Taproveaent  effort,  .nd  to  ...i.t  in  the  coordin.tion  of  .11  conponent.  of 
thil  n"  legi.l.tion.  thi.  component  authori.e.  contr.cl.  for  region.l  b.aic 
ak  11.  teJ  to  provide  conprehen.ive  technic.l  ...i.t.nce.    For  =«"yin8 
out  t^i.  «!l»ity.  $2,000,000  HiU  be  available  for  approximately  eight  award, 
in  1980. 

2     Tn.>,..rti<.n  in  ba.ic  .kill.:    To  .upport  .ctivitie.  de.igned  to  denon.tr.te 
proved  delivery  of  in.tructional  aervlce.  in  the  are.,  of  re.ding.  n.  he- 
ll? iei.nd  oral  and  written  ca-.unic.tion,  thi.  component  luthorUe.  .chool- 
!idi  bi.lc  .kill,  progrw  .ctivitie..    The.e  include  .uch  .ctivitie.  .8  .a.e,- 

Sn"d..  e.tl^li.htng-le.rning  go.l..  .nd  i^pla-enting  b..ic  .kil  .  progr.c... 
Protect,  of  thi.  type,  limited  to  re.ding,  were  conducted  in  fi.c.l  year  1979 
I:  "relSin,  i.provLent  projecta"  under  Right  to  Read.  ,15" 
activity.  $7,500,000  will  be  available  for  approximately  115  awarda  in  IKBO. 

P.,.nr.I  involv^wnt  in  ba.ic  .kill.:    To  encour.ge  P"f"'  ^^'^J. 
children  in  improving  b..ic  .kill.,  thi.  new  program  will  .upport  the  dcvel 
opien    and  di a.eminaf ion  of  inf or,aeional  material,  to  enU.    P"""  ' 
v^unteer.  in  t..ching  children  b..ic  .kill..    For  c.rrying  out  thi.  .ctivity. 
$1,500,000  will  be  .v.il.ble  for  .pproximately  15  .w.rda  in  lilSO. 

U.e  of  technoloiiv  in  b..ic  .kiU«  in.truction;    To  exp.nd  the  variety  and 
improve  "e  quality  of  b..ic  .kill.  in.tructLon.  this  new  component  .uthori.e. 
i'S  uUnt  2nd  .cqui.ition  of  .udio  .nd  video  instructional  materi.l.  for 
Se^  .nd  .tudent..  ti.ining  of  educ.tion.l  personnel  in  the  u.o  of  educ- 
J"n.t"e  Knology  .nd  distribution  of  infonnation  related  to  technology  .nd 
bi°ic  .ktuS    lor  carrying  out  this  activity.  S2.000.000  will  be  available 
for  approximately  two  awards  in  1980. 

Involvement  of  educational  aK.nci»a  and  private  ^'H'";""^°"':i..U /uum! 
children,  youth  and  adults  to  improve  their  mastery  o.  u-,ic  «ki  U 
the  normal  school  aetting,  this  activity  supports  efforts  ..,  publ  ic  and  private 
orLn?™t  o".  to  implemen    voluntary  tutorial  program.,  motivate  children 
to*!«;r..Jnheir  reading  skills,  and  establish  progr«»s  for  lending  or  selling 
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booki  to  childrin,  youth,  and  idulta.  Thii  obj«ctiv«  includaa,  but  ii  not 
liaittd  to,  th«  funding  of  "rtiding  icidtaiti»"  ma  ciCltd  In  the  Right  to 
Mid  progrM.    For  carrying  out  fchii  activity,  $6,000,000  will  ba  •vailablc 
cor  approxisataly  60  iwirdi  in  1980* 

Colltction  and  diiiwinition  of  infontation  relitint  to  baiic  ikilli  proaraai; 
'°  tvaluata  ind  diiiMinaia  tht  rtiulCi  of  activititi  rtlating  to  baiic  ikiiri , 
fundi  for  thii  cmponant  will  lupport  iCuditi  and^diiiaiination  of  aattriali, 
procciiti,  practical,  procadurai,  and  prograai  that  hive  bean  lucctiiful  in 
improving  tha  achievemant  of  itudcnti  in  the  baiic  ikilli.    Thii  objective 
includai,  but  ii  not  Halted  to,  ♦'national  iapact  projtcti,"  funded  under 
.  tight  to  Read.    For  carrying  put  thii  activity,  $1,000,000  will  be  available 
for  approftiaattly  five  iwardi  in  lj980. 

Part  B-  State  Basic  Skills  Iwprovemcftt  Program 

An  tncreAfled  .recognition  pf  the  State's  rol^  In  coordinating  basic  skills  activities 
is  the  primary  biais  of  the  State  Basic  Skills  progran.    States  w.'ll  develop 
individualixed  agreenents  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
relating  to  overall  coordination  of  basic  skills  activities  throughout  the  Stare. 

To  cirry  out  leadership  and  training  activities  and  to  develop  agreements  for 
statewide  basic  skills  programs,  $8,250,000  is  being  requested  for  States  to 
implement  the  State  Basic  Skills  Improvement  program,  which  authorizes  two  major 
activities.    Section  222,  "Agreements  with  State  Educational  Agencies,"  authorizes 
a*nii«ber  of  activities  for  development  and  implementitlon  of  a  comprehensive  State 
biiic  skills  program' to  become  pert  cf  a  Federal-State  agreement.    Authority  for 
Section  224,  the  "State  Leadership  Program,"  will  allow  ^States  to  undertake  such 
activities  as  development  of  a  comprehensive  statewide  pi;ogram  for  improving  basic 
skills,  coordination  of  resourceu  to  improve  basic  skills  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the  development 
of  basic  skills  programs,  and  inservice  training  programa  for  LEA  administrators 
ind  staff  meabera  Involved  in  basic  skills  instruction. 


Fart  C  -  Speciil  Baiic  Skilli  Projecti 

1.  Inexpeniive  Book  Djitribution  Program;    To  provide  motivition  to  children 
to  learn  to  reid,  thii  component  luppbrti  the  dlitrlbution  of  inexpeniive 
booki  to  itudents.    Thii  program  lupporti  7S  percent  of  the  coit  of  purchaiing 
the  booki;  in  certain  initinces,  however ,  booki  diitributed  to  children  of 
■igrint  ind  leaionil  farnworkeri  ire  totally  lupported  by  Federil  fundi. 

For  cirrying  out  thii  activity,  $6,000,000  will  be  available  for  ipproai- 
setely  one  iward  in  1980. 

2.  Speciil  Nathematici  Program;    To  improve  maitery  of  mathematici  ikilli,  t'lis 
component  providei  for  the  teiching  of  itindird  mathematici  to  eligible  children 
through  initruction  in  idvinccd  mathematici  by  qualified  instructors.  It 

wai  formerly  funded  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  progrim.  For 
carrying  out  thii  activity,  $730,000  will  be  available  tor  approximately  one 
award  in  1 980. 
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StMMry  of  Activitita  to  bt  Fundad  undtr  Baaic  SkilU  laprovwwnt  Vxotttm  -  1980 
Part  A  (National) 

Tachoical  aaaiatanct  $  2,000,000 

Xnatruction  in  baaic  akilla  7,500,000 

Partntal  involvtsent  1,500,000 

Uae  of  ttchnoloiy  2,000,000 

XnvolvM«nt  of  education  tgeneiea  6,000,000 

Colliction  and  diaaaaination  1 .000.000 

Subtotal  $20, 000,000 

Part  B  (state) 

State  basic  ikllls  program  fc^2SQ.00Q 

Subtotal  $  8,250,000 

Part_  C 

Inexpenaive  book  diatribution  (RIP)  6,000,000 

Sptcial  natheoatica  progran  7 SO. OOP 

Subtotal  6»7SQ,000 

TOTAL  '  $35,000,000 

In  fiacal  year  1979,  aiailar  activitiea  v«r«  funded  under  the  National  Reading 

laprovcBcnt  prograa  (Right  to  Read),    the  focua  of  theae  prograaa  waa  on  reading 

iaprovtvent  only,  rather  than  on  maatery  of  all  baaic  akilla.  .  The  following  are 
the  apecific  activity  categoriaa  funded  in  fiacal  year  1979  under  Right  to  Read. 

'           SuMiary  of  Aceivieiea  Funded  under  Right  to  Read  -  1979 


Reading  iiiproveaent  projecta  9  8,400,000 

Reading  acadesiea  5,130,000 

State    leaderahip  and  training  6,400,000 

Inexpenaive  book  diatribution  6,000,000 

National  inpact  projects  800,000 

Evaluation  270,000 
Special  aathematica  projects 

(funded  under  ESAA)  750.000 


TOTAL  $  27.750,000 


J.: 


^  0 
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5.    AchlevMMnt  Ttatlng  Aaslitance 

(BlMienUry  0nd  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  IX,  Section  922) 

1979  Eatimte  1980  

Budget  Budget  Incrraae  or 

fo%.  '      Authority  Authorigation        Poa>         Authority  Pecreaae 

— •  Indefinite  3  $2,000,000  +$2,000,000 


Furpoae  and  acthod  of  operationa 

To  develop  and  improve  the  capacity  of'  States  and  local  school  dletricts  to  conduct 
achievei^nt  testing  prograss  that  tneaaure  basic  "skilla  competencies,  this  program 
providea  aaaiatance  to  school  districts  seeking  to  inprove  available  tests,  to 
find  the  best  ways  to  integrate  t«Ata  Into  the  educational  process,  and  to  learn 
how  to  uae  teata.  to  sore  effectively  promote  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills. 

In  response  tft  the  national  decline  in  standardised' teat  scores  and  findings  of 
illiteracy- among  high  school  graduates,  minitnum  conpetency  proviaions  are  being 
adopted  by  aore  and  more  Statea.    Where  these  provisions  are  in  effect,  students 
are  tested  st  various  point*,  in  their  education  csreers  to  determine  whether  they 
hsvt  mastered  bsaic  conpetencies  sppropriste  to  their  grade  level.    With  the  use 
of  testing  for  such  purposes  on  the  incresse,  the  importance  of  accurate  design 
and  messurcaent  of  tests  snd  test  results  has  become  critical.    The  long  range 
gosl  of  this  national  prograv,  thus,  is  to  facilitate  basic  skills  inprovcment  of 
slsmantary  and  secondary  school  children  by  promoting  the  development  snd  demonstra- 
tion of  the  best  ways  to  use  test  data  snd  results  to  ensure  that  basic  skills 
programs  do,  in  fact,  improve  basic  skills. 

This  is  s  discretionary,  forward-funded  program.    Applications  are  reviewed  and  • 
ranked  according  to  compliance  with  criteria  specified  in  rules  and  regulations. 
Awards  are  then  aade  on  the  basia  of  scores  received  by  eligible  applicants.  Grants 
snd  contracta  will  be  awarded  to  State,  local*,  public  or  private  Organizatlona  to 
develop  projecta  deaigned  to  demonstrate  the  best  ways  to  use  test\lsta  to  improve 
baaic  skills  progrsm  inplementation.    This  activity  was  designed  to  complement  the 
new  Bssic  Skills  Improvement  progran  (Title  It,  ESEA) .    Together,  these  two  programs 
will  encourage  States  and  localities  Co  adopt  ainimun  competency  standards  and  to 
develop  more  effective  basic  skills  proKraas. 

1980  budget  policy 

To  iaprove  the  use  of  achievement  testing  procedures  for  Ifflpleaentlng  more  effective 
basic  skills  programs,  $2,000,000  is  requested  for  fiscsl  yeur  19S0.    Projf>ctu  fund- 
ed  will  serve  ss  a  model  for  and  impetus  to  other  organizations  to  evaluate  testing 
prsctices  and  basic  skiUa  instructional  ptA>graas.    Activities  include: 

1.  Ten  grants  to  organizations,  one  to  cover  each  Federal  region,  to  develop 
deaonstration  prograns  to  show  the  best  ways  to  use  test  data  and  results  to 
implement  effective  basic  skills  programs.    For  carrying  out  this  activity, 
approxiaately  $1,000,000  will  be  made  available, 

2.  Two  conttacts  to  ollglble  organizations  for:    1)  technical  assistance  to  the 
ten  grant  recipients  noted  above  on  testing  procedures  and  usage;  2)  develop- 
ment of  specific  materials  snd  information  packets  to  be  used  by  grant 
recipients  and  other  Interested  parties;  and  3)  dissemination  of  information 
and  aodcls  developed  on  uae  of  test  results  and  their  relationship  to  improved 
instruction  and  improved  basic  skUlu  achievement.    For  carrying  out  this 
activity,  approximately  $1,000,000  will  be  made  available. 
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1  T,    P  Jllow  Through r 


fi(aadit«rt-Follow  Tl\rough  Act) 


1979  Eitltnata  ft 

Budget 


Budget  lacreiae  or 

PC.  Authority  /.uthoritailon   AutUorlt_y  l»cre^nt  ^ 


26 


S59.000.000  S7n. 000.000  24  S59.000.000 


Purpoat  and  «aihod  of  opera t.l_oni 

To  Identify, ^develop,  teit  and  diiseminere  epproechee  end  prectlcet  wO  early 
childhood  education,  g^inte  ere  made  for  Implementing  and  teitlng  Init ructlonel 
approaohei  for  elementety  edicetlon.    In  addition,  aupplwentery  awarde  are  mede 
to  locel  projecte  which  have  lmpl«T,ented  ed;,...louel  approache.;  y*^i?'"2  ^ 
Office  of  Educetlon/Netlonel  Inetltute  of  Education  Joint  Dliiemlnatlon  Review 
Penel  for  expanded  d«non.tretlon  end  dl.eemlnatlon       ^^^^^'^  i'lVi*^ J^";;"^ 
cinteri)     Avar^Je  f^r  thi  ^bove  actlvltlee  ere  mede  for  one  yeer;  eppllcetlone  ere 
ilSutrld  anS;  from  all  competitor,  end  ere  .avlewed  rnd  rated  by  •  P-"«^ 
outelde  e«erte  end  OE  program  ipeclallate.    In  tddltlon  to. program  operation 
r«^te    c^"ecto«  ere  .elected  on  the  ba.la  of  national  competition  to  perform 
5™  5'^veIoUnt  and  evaluation  ta.ka  according  to  speclf'catlona  prepared  by 
OS.    Some  of  the.a  contract  perloda  are  In  exce.a  of  one  year.  \ 

1980  budget  policy  ^ 

T«  imnrft«i»  tK«  dellverv  and  ef fectlveneea  of  elementary  .chool  educational  \.ervlcea 

lo  r.^:.dv:n       d?7,«  .ppro.ch^    <nd  practice,  will  lu-  pursued      In  1^80  tMuso 

•pproachaa  which  hive  the  potentttl  to  rail,  tht  tchlevment  of  , .  . 

chlldrin.    ModiU  win  be  tei^ad  In  new  aU.a  rt>lch  Mrea  to  lmpl«>.int  the   denti fled 
approach  i.icludlnR  lnatn.ctlonal  materl.la.  teaching  itrateglea,  and  Iniervlce 
^?2Inlng.    Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the.e  modela  will  then  be  ceatad  over  t  -ne 
0  dac2?;inrthalr  ef fectlven.ia.    fl.eie  acttvUlaa  vlU  hulld  upon  ««,  atu^e. 
undertaken  In  flical  yeara  1978  and  1979  to  develop  planning  Information  for 
f";""Fo?lov  fl.ro«g'  exparlmenti  and  to  eKan,lni  alternative,  for  Follow  Througl, 
.  wpirtmautatTon.    Developnental  work  on  altamatlvea  produced  .«a  Macovered  In 
tha  latter  atudy  will  continue  through  fl.cal  y«ar  1979. 

fl..  long-tenn  .trategy  for  the  Follow  fl,rough  progrcr.  1.  to  ""'^""V'^P'^i'"'"''""" 
0-  childhood  education  through  Identification  of  nc-  approachea.  Implementallon. 
evaluation  aittt.  If  aucceaaful,  dl.aemlnatlon  *i'd  demon,  t  rat  I  on. 

In  1979.  local  ilte.  will  be  aided,  iome  .t  funding  levels  at  or  below  the  1978 
1^.1.    Reiource  center,  will  be  continued  with  expan.lon  pOMlhl.    depend  ng  upon 
■uccea.ful  perfotnance.    Bulldlr.  on  1978  actlvltlee.  f.irther  developmental  work 

bS  donS  to  prepare  approach.,  for  a  new  experimental  cycle    n  1980.  " 
mo  will  include  lome  flrit  generation  sUe.  .elected  to  participate  In  new  .tudlea 
a.  well  a.  new  sUea  Implementing  new  model.. 
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7«     AUoIjjI  jml  Dru^  Abusp  KducatTon     ~"  ~"        *^       '  '  

Ulcohol  dri(i  Drug  Abuse  Education  Art)  , 

Esttm.ito  ■  

^''^kct                                 '                            BudROt  In.:rc.i^,.  or 

LP^j-  .     Mthnr                     Authorization       .  .i^os.    Authority?  PprreasK 

6            $  2  .000  .000                  $  1 6 ,000  .000              6      $ 3 .000 .000  *$ I  .000 ,000 


Purpo*!?  jnd  mothod  of  oporatlnns 


To  develop  an  angoinx,  local  problem-so»  ^tng  ca;;ablllty  f  .  prpvpnt  alrohol  and  dru 
abusi.,  (unds  arc  authortzed  by  the  A».ohol  an^i  Drug  At-se  EUucatton  Act  ( P ,L .  9'3 -46 
a-^  .imemiP<l  by  P.L.  9^-136).    This  r4pjbility  is  designed  to  oe  equally  applJ     >le  to 
rclatpd  behavior  problems  such  a.s  truancy,  vandalism,  and  disruptive  behavtoi  .  * 
whuh.  alotjR  with  all  types  ot  substance  abuse,  manifest  in  behavior  that  1-.  an 
lupedlmpnt  to  receiving  a  good  odiicatlon.    The  Act  authorises  alcohol  and  drug  edu-'' 
caMon  projects  in  schools,  communities,  and  Institutions  o.   higher  education.  It 
provides  for  development,  validation  and  dlsiem^natlon  of  prevention  str'ateglc>; 
throughnut  the  country  and  frtr  leadership  training  lor  educational  and  community 
pcr'.onnej  ,  and  for  parents. 

1980  bud^U't  pol  icy 

To  Improve  tho  capacity  of  communities  to  reduce  subsrancp  abuse.  $3  mUlion  is 
requested  .for  the  competitive  contracting  of  f ive  stratejs.c  lly  placed  regional 
tralnlnj?  re'.»arf.p  centers  whUh  will  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  tj 
t.eama  ot   -uhool  personnel  from  local  educational  agencies  all  across  tne  country. 
The  approximate  cn-^t  of  each  luntract  wlU  be  $'j6?^0  for  a  contract  period  of  12 
months.     The  schnol  teams  to  receive  inltl.il  trailing  will  be  selected  in  natlurtal 
competition  by  the  resource  renter  evaluation  staff  consisting  of  two  readers  reprt*- 
senriHR  rb*.  runtcr  d,>d  th'  State  education  agency,  and  a  third  independent  export. 
Those  school  teams  will  then  continue  to  receive  technical  assistance  on-site  fn 
their  own  »rhool&  from  the  resource  centers  as  they  design  a»*..  implement  prevention 
approaches  that  are  tailored  to  their  particular  school  situations  rega rdl ng' sub- 
stance abuse  and  related  behavior  nroblcmo.    Part  ol  this  technical  assigtance  will 
Include  leaderohlp  development  conferences  for  school AiUtrict  adbinifitrators . 

Under  the  budget  request,  upwards  of  60  new  teams  will  he  trained,  and  technical 
as>*lstance  will  be  offered  fo  over   375  previously  trained  teams.    Of  the  new  teams 
trained,  up  to  20  percent  n  .ght  be  from  rural  areas.     However,  finite  program 
resour.rei  call   tor  fo:-.  In.  :nost  efforts  upon  urban  areas,  where  the  ^liohol  and 
drug  abuse  problems  is  mosr  severe  and  persistent,  and  where  the  greatest  numorual 
coverage  ot  «;tudprfts  Is  possible.     This  greater  coverage  is  possible  partially 
because  ur1>an  ^and  suburban;  teams  can  be  trained  In  four 'team  clusters  (personnel 
from  a  high  school  and  lis  "feeder     schools  -  junioj  high  and  elementa»y  schools) 
rather  than  In  SeoBraohlca  1 1  v  unrelated  aroups.    The  most  effective  ot  the  pcr-.ons 
trained  through  the  four-team  clustur  jpproath  are  further  trained  to  become  nvw 
trainers  fcr  other  schools  ,ind  t  luster.s  o*  sthools  in  their  districts  or  corivnutiJ- 
ties.    Their  work  is  assisted  through  *ne  year  ot  on-site  te(,hnical  assistance.. 

The  tr4lnln^•  r.'S.wirre  forucr<;  will   i  gr.i  mue  *o  dls-^emlnate  the  most  promlr.lnj>  prai 
ti'"er..i«  "loJfls   for  adaptatit»n  by  ^i^hocil  H:stricrs  throughnut  the  tountrv  if  appr"- 
piiace  to  their   loial  c  I  rt  um<;tancc  s .     Thi    .^h  a  $lnn,00<^  lerhnUal  assistance 
cont  I  a(,  t ,  t  hi>  proRram  will  adviso  State  education  .ij^enrles  on  bulldinp,  cooperative 
ventureswtth  other  Sta  te .  agenr  i  es  having  respons  I  hi  Ut  y  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevrnt  ion. 


.rin«Uy,  A  wandatid  thrtt  ptrcent    ($90,000)%ee'-i5ida  for  evaluation  activities 
will  b«  unad  to  continue  expansion  of.  the  .ivitlona I  data  b^se  through  the  acqulsU  ton 
'of  Inpact  data  on  school  tcamfl,  Including  the  types  of  program  act Ivlt les  the  trams 
thav«  dtilgntd  and  the  effectiveness  of  those  activities. 

In  fiscal  year  I979i  the  training  centera  will  bo  providing  technical  asslfltanco  to 
about        prevtoualy  trained  teana  in  their  resp'ectlve  school  districts,^    Under  a 
$2  wtlUon  budget  authority,  the  contracts  will  average  about  $368,000.    Thf  first 
year. of  the  Mandated  eveluatlon  effort  will  be  devoted'to  collecting  baseline  d^ta 
and  000^)1 ling  Initial  Information  on  the  school  teams. 
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SUPPLDIBNTAL  PACT  SHEET  }  \ 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 

Selection  of  nethod  of  operation  Included  consideration  of  thp  variety  of  activities 
•uthorUed.  In- conjunction  with  a  prefpronce  for  the  school  terto  approach  indicated 
in  the  Uglaiatlve  history  of  the  progran's  recent  reauthorization. 

The  school  tean  training  method,  as  conducted  by  five  regional  training  resource 
cenccra,  has  again  been  selected  as  the  primary  conponent  of  thu  19B0  budget 
strategy,  because : 

— Concentrstlon  of  resources  in  the  training  cenfrers  allows  for  the  ongoing  ♦ 
davslopaent  snd  consistent  avaiUblllty  of  sufficient  expertise  In  the  field 
St  each  center. 

—The  alternative  of  small  grant  awards  to  noat  or  all  States  would  nost  Ultely 
achieve  no  significant  Impact. 

The  current  acthod  o^ operation  also  provides  for  the  nost  credible  type  of 
demonstration  and  £ubllc  Information  capacity: 

-Presence  of  continually  oJ -rational ,  high  caliber  ^eams  In  selected  schools  and 
school  districts  results  in  ongoing  aodels  of  replication  qusUty  for  adjacent 
schools  snd  dlsteicts,  especially  under  the  "multiplier  effect"  of  team  members 
becoming  trainers  of  additional  teams. 

—The  public  is  Informed  in  a  way  which  gives  true  visibility  not  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem  but  also  to  examples  of  workable  means  of  dealing  with 
Che  problem  on  a  preventive  basis. 

The  follijwifjg  staiUtjrs  are  pertinent  to  th*"  fiscil  years  l*)7<)  and  1980  budget 
%t rategios : 

19  79  1980 

Uii'M  team*'.  trjijl^Hi  ,.j    

0n-5itf  tt^hntcal  a«;«;lqtanco  days 

^J^'iivered  ,   1^445  3^^^^ 

School  dUtrtcts  artuctud   ^jq  * 

Schools  affected   180  i»(,0 

Students  K-12  affected   600,000  qqq 

Educational  personnel  aft  ft  led   7 »6U0  fl'flOO 

Local  proRraras  generated   gg^ 

State  education  a^enciOR  Involved,,  25  23 

Mo^t  of  the  above   indl<*jfor«;  do  not   inrrcaso  In  proportion  to  the  rcquostod  (ncrci-^c 
in  budget  authority.     ThU  results  from  tho  concrntrdllon  of   resoiirce*i  on  the  initial 
training  of   new  tpans.     However,  q.jalitalive  changpi  can  be  dram;itlt    hot  .U)«;e  they 
represent     an  impact  upon  schooN  with  no  previous  contact  with  tho  program.  Kore- 
oveti  once  teams  are  trained,  the  dlvidt-nds  muUiplv  s  ignll  Icairt  1  y  through  the  pro- 
vlslo't  oi   (uMow-up  technical  assistance. 
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Rnvlronatncal  Cducntlon 
(KRViconMntal  BducaCion  Act) 


Foa# 


m9  fitllMt*   —         B^jggt  Increase  or 


$3,500,000 


$7,000,000  8  $3,500,000- 


Purpote  inrf  ■*chod  of  operations 


.Undlng  of  prob  .f.S.  t TdScnt  Ion  Act  provides  for  the  aw.rd- 

Icont.xc  of  V'«llty  of  I  fe,  'he  Envlro  competition.    Grants  are_ 


I  „ 

Icontcxc  of  quality  oi  me,  """.u^uir.T^rn.tlonal  competition.    Grants  arc 
,ln»  of  ir...  :    nd  contract!  on  the  basis  °f  "*  '""""i  '^"^..tions  and  Instttxtlons. 
Lwlrdad  t       .Uc  and  private  """P""'  '^l^.^  ^io^"  .pLlfl^  national  develop- 
rund,  al.o  .re  .warded  for  ""'"I'^ehnirally  eligible  proposals  are 

'rv^l^itirtn  l:r;:rfT;il'ie!S";e;it*^  r..U..r.  «^o 

I  have  tsptrtlst  In  this  areai 

1  budgai;  DoHcy 

Ixn  fUcal  1,80    f.ndln.  e»pba.l.  will  sbUt  --/^ 1  l^^e^  ^^0'-" ' 

dcvelopiMHt  and  pilot  proJ^t*  to  ^'^^  '"PP"'  ootentliU  Th.ae  projects  will 

U  araitts  will  be  awarded  to  publU  »tJ 
'to  achieve  this  P"'P°"' /""„;~/,:  ^;„t,'co  so,"       etc..  for  the  UU  «ale 
private   nonprofit  '"'"/.^  •  on  of  environmental  education  projects  . 

■  dcslln,  dtvelop»«nt,  and  laplamentat ion  01  «n  nrlmarllv  on  secondary 
d..Un;  with  specif  ic                                  ^  local  '.ducatlon  agencies 

■  school  progra-i.  These  P"J«'*  "'/^^  education,  public  Interest,  State 
.     and  involve  the  P"'''='P/"»",f„';/;„';"/o  e  slonal  associations.    The  expertise 

and  r.«lonal  planning.  "a^be  comprehensive,  covering  every  facet 

'    d.naf.ded  of  these  persons  as  -  8""^  ""'^t^i.i.  development,  technlc.l  as.l.tanw 

■  of  the  project.  Including  personnel  and  '^'"'•'» 
•   Tnd  docuJtatlon  and  evaluation  of  the  project. 

'    Approximately  ,3.250.000  or  -/run^s^        /.^^Soo'.'rri  ITVulZ.. 

;    Vor«:di:i;^:;»ry°^:n"n.  --cr:iri"Se  admli.^ered  as  a  contact  activity 
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9»    T«UcoM»untc«tlon«  'Ormonitrlt  lonfl   

(CofltnunlcAdoni  Act  of  1936,  Section  395A.  as  amended) 

1979  Ettlft«   


 ^1/        $1,000,000  $1,000,000  «  1/  $1,000,000 

1/    Thlf  program  la  administered  m  t      Oiflce  of  the  Secretary. 


Purpone  and  wathod  of  oparattons 

To  dei^onfltrate  models  In  non-broadcast  communlcat lorn  technology  (cable,  iatelllte. 
•  crowave    clo.ed-clrcult  t.lavlslon.  etc.)  which  hav.  potentUl  tor  Incr^J  Jng  h« 
dlstrlbut  on  of  health,  education,  and  weUare  Informational  service,  to  greotSr 
tZ^r!.!!  Pf°v'dlng  service,  of  higher  quality,  and  for  deUv.rlng 

iKe  Sf  .k'T    "^^^^  •  program  of  Rr.nts  U  authorised  to  be  admlnl.terid  by 

the  Office  ot  the  Stcretary.  -Grant  award  parlod.  may  not  exceed  three  year..  Appll- 
Inl  vcl    Iltr^i^e.    f'rK'"V  representing    HEW.  and  al.oX 

tat    a^d  nnS       V       T  ""^"'^V  ^"'^""'"/^         "^'^^  -1^"  substsnce  and  con- 
tent,  and  one  or  two  mombers  evaluating  for  technical  feasibility. 

j9M  budget  policy 

To  provide  for  about  eight  or  nine  talecoflnunUtt Ions  demonstrations  models,  the 
same  number    that  will  te  funded  under  the  fiscal  year  1979  appropriation,  $1,000,000 
IS  requested  to  be  admlnljt«red  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.    Four  of 'the  awards 
In  both  fiscal  years  1979  and  19S0  wi 1 1  be  continual  Ion.  of  projects  begun  In  the 
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'  to.    Bll«nd«r  ftllowthlpi 
(r.L.  92.506) 


1979  EttlMf 


1980 


 Bvldg.c  ^"'"^•t  IncrtMt  or 

Poa.  Auchorlty         AuChorlafClon         Poi .  Auchorlty  X)9ct%M  

$1,000,000  $l,OOOvOOO  —    .$1,000,000 


furDOi»  mid  — thod  of  optr^clojn 


TO  IncMtit  thm  uftdtrtttndlng  of  th«  Fed.Ml  gov.minent  among  """^"y  "^^^^J  . 
itudtntt,  eaaehtri,  and  th«  cownunltUi  th«y  rtprtttnt.    fundi  «•  Ptovldid  to  tht 
Cior^  Up  Foundation  of  Wtihlngton,  D,  C,    Tli«  Foundation  th«n  wtrdi  fallowthlpi 
CO  .conoiilc.Uy  dl.advtntued  ■•condary  .chool  itudinti  •;?f*8*  ^^^^i^  ^ 

mdcM  U  .bout  18,500)  tnd  thtlr  tMch«i.    Tht  coorrun  tlj.  in  '^^Jj^^^*  J*^^^ 
ihipt  art  wardtd  tra  choitn  annually  by  thi  Foundation'!  board  of  dlractori  on 
tha  baili  of  ar  aqultabla  gaographic  and  urbtn/mril  rapreiantatlon,  coranunlty 
intaraic,  and  tha  availability  of  hatching  fundi  from  othir  lourcat  In  tht  com- 
■unity.    Each  atcondtry  achool  In  tht  itltctid  corounltUt  racilvii  ont  itudtnt 
and  ont  ttachar  fallawihlp  vhich  cm  b*  ibartd  ii  partltl  ftllowthlpi,  Studtntt 
trt  furthtr  atltcttd  on  tht  btiU  of  thtlr  Intertit  In  tht  objictlvti  of  tht 
ptogrM  and  tatchtri  trt  atltcttd  by  prlnclpala.    -maat  atudanta  tnd  tttchara 
apand  ona  waak  In  Waahlngton  aaatlng  with  Icadara  from  tha  thrae  branchta  of 
govarwant,  < 

1980  budi»t  poUcy 

In  PMC  y..ri,  coonunltl.i  p.rtlclp.tlng  In  th.  Clos.  Up  progrw  h«y.  •ctu.Uy 
contrlbut.d  ■^.t  of  tht  fundi  for  It.  optr.tlon,  Includlnfj  tht  ,rovltlon  of  f.Uow- 
thipt  for  low-lneo<n«  ttud.ntt.    flit  contlnu.tlon  of  tuch  cooamnlty  Inttrtit  It  not 
l»S't«""%.nd  prl-rlly  upon  EU.nd.r  F.Uo-thlp  funding.    R.th.r.  thl.  typ. 
ofrttpontiv.n.tt  Indlc.t.t  th.  c.p.clty  of  loci  org.nl«t  on.  . 
to  .Ith^r  eontlnu.  working  with  th.  Clo..  Up  Pound.tlon  or  to  In.tltut.  .ctlvltl.. 
Idantle'.l    or  .lall.r  to  Clo.c  Up. 

In  fl.c«l  y««r  197»,  .bout  2,500  fellow.hip*  will  be  .upport.d  from  the  «iiount. 
•ppnprlac.d. 
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(fiiement^ry  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  IX,  Part  E) 


1979  Esttm.i to       .  ^gQQ 


L  Bud««t  Budget  Increase  or 

^  ^■"^^■'^''^^^       .         AuthorUaLior.        Pok.        Anrhn.ir^  decrease 

^  '5  $2,000,000  $IS,0OU.OOU  3  _  .$2,000,000 


Purjjoae  jnd  iwthod  of  operjtlons 


«*Mrial5  dealing  with  ethnic  heritage  studies,  toY  thv  form-,!  .  7        I  V 

e      1    ™  :        ""P-^-^V  ^  ™ore  ,bou.  'heir  own  S  o 

«:cnnic  groups  and  to  vork  towdrds  reducing  social  dlvislvpnp«;«      a..^^^-  u 


I  980  budgt'C  pol  ley 


.undl,,«  und.r  .  bro.d  range  of  programs  .dn,lnlst«ed  by  the  N,t  on!  fndo^^nt 


.'0' 

erIc 
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Elracntary  «nd  Secondary  R<lucat  ion 
Title  I,  Educatio;mUv  Doprived  'rhliaron 


^t3C€  or 
Outlying  Areas 

TOTAl. 


1978  Advance 
for  1979  1/ 


l<»79  Advance 
for  1980  2/ 


^2.7^3>ooo.noo 


?3.J7H.3fl2>000 


Alabtaa 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connect Icut 
Delaware 
Florida 
G«^orgia 

Hawaii 

ItUhti 
Illlnoi  i 
Indiana 
Iowa 

K^nbau 

Kentucky 

I.oiilKiana 

Maine 

Mtiryland 

MasaachuHHt  t  s 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mibslsftlppl 
Missouri- 
Montana 
Ncbranka 
Nevada 

New  Hampshlru 
New  Jersey 

New  .Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Prnnsvlvania 
Rhode  [bl4nd 
South  Carolina 


63.f)ll,9iq 

29.2U,325 
41 ,723,713 
2)9,429,638 

25.628.84A 
24,330,87S 
8.lHl,42h 
102,f.lS.l  V 
7^/»W,87b 

9,026.62^. 

8,008,05^ 
119.530,^45 
36.570,  J27 
2  l.HOO, Mi,U 

20,709.016 
54. on  ,S87 
/7  .')Sn,nH(. 

4^,^  lb.  Vm 

ht/,36ft.'j'i> 
lO'i,  j15,  i:5 
i/.iJbO.'jjn 
ft4.h70.  ^'4 
47,U23,4^«i 

9,44*^ ,  ;JH 
14,155.  no 
4  .OOrt.fiSh 
4,hf)h,H9b 

/{),  7t)t),.'*H5 

2 54,. My,  I 
'  82.5mJ.715 
7  ,HH7  ,.*.M 

8i!.  lb/ ,  I  ;a 

U  .bifO.b  )4 
2^<.Nl7,'>7l 

U  I,.'  iH.^.^'J 

9/}'. ' .  bJl 
5l,.'7h,hh/ 


68,601 
6,h75 
31.145 

4  3,995 
266,816, 

J7,4J3 
26,557 
H,  /<iiJ 
1011,471 
/■).45h 

10. Mill 
'i,9.'7 
129.  j60 
}/, 7J  \ 
24/)76 

21,716 
5b,b7l 
81 ,1*^1 
I  J. 554 
46, 3 

•  b.'i.Jll 

121, bin 

18 , 6  7  7 
6n , 10  i 
4H.916 

■^,82  i 
15.212 
4,074 
4,  7'»2 
74,^J>45 

:^,.));'^ 

2  7  7.  ju** 
85,9')  1 
H,  5-*  i 
86 , j  56 

J  1,2/1 

.'4,^/7 

1  I.'.  54.» 

5  1,  J'*  ^ 


805 
7  70 
40  3 
101 
88' 

9  1.' 
424 

1  39 
4  >H 

J 

85  \ 
243 
075 
545 
26  7 

071 
8i.6 

2  74 
844 
95* 

/4'i 

835 
874  , 
956 

/12 

780 
329 
6  35 
560 

76  2 
500 
106 
H45 
758 

/  75 
U4 
6Q8 

9.;  7 

30/ 


1980  Advjnce 
for  1981  _>/l  • 

68,468,358 
6.H85.236 
31,0^2,645 
43,91f:.293 
266,1:^6.791 

27  .  376  ,:>17 
26,510.265 
8,730,312 
100,303,740 
75.813.256 

10.890.499 
8,913.932 
129,130.941 
37,656,137 
■  24,928,536 

21,677,400 
56,567.103 
bO,9'^8,l2S 
12.534,773 
46.837,92S 

64,4U*.507 
121,389.171 
38,604,955 
68,078,380 
48,825,739 

9,8^6.488 
15,184,311 
4.067,763 
4,7  34,667 
74,8ir.435 

23,995,496 
277,051,006 
85.745.664 
8.528,802 
86,400,581 

33,209,878 
29,229,576 
132,299,153 
9,740,067 
53.. '95.300 


1  ()h 
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State  or 
Outlying  Areas 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texaa 

Utah 

Vermont 

larglnlj 
WMhlngton 
W«Vt  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Ri.  o 

Aaerlcan  ijamoa  ) 
Guam  ; 
Northern  Mdrl.ina») 
Trust  Territory  ) 
Virgin  lalandH  ) 
BIA  ) 

Kvalti.'wlon  &  Studle^i 
UntliHtr  1  Mired 
Keaorve 


1^78  Afivancc  * 
for  1979  \l 


$  9,3U^,6t)7 
()0, 152. 425 

60,311,346 
100,992 
26,60H,449 
41. 10(1,710 
4,265,082 

16,595.573 
73.739.37ft 


.i7.  326.;24 


12.250,000 
1,346,523 


l'?79  Advancf 
for_^l98^^/__ 

9,040.430 
62.714.840 
22l.:'18,362 
9,246,479 
').640,6hH 

61, 7/2,877 
W, 562.634 
27.  7U,  3W 
46.069,  J15 
4, 368.753 

1 7,«06.146 
98.004,069 


31,090,850 

15, 706.000 
149,353,095 


1980  Advance 
for  1981  3/ 

$  9,023,568 
62,594,004 
220,867.737 
9,229,789 
5,631,964 

61,655,844 
37,501,901 
27,677.921 
45.984,197 
4,361.562 

17,774,644 
97.813,822 


34, 999,  7  62^'' 

16.996,000 
147,422,639 


1/  Total  appropriation  52,735.000,000  (obligated  under  P,L.  39-10,  aB  amended  by 
P,L,  93-380);  Part  A;    $2,722,750,000  with  327,847.566  for  Admlnlatratlon, 
$337,848.38i^4  for  Slate  Agetulea,  ami  $2,355,  707,52  7  for  local  education  agencies; 
Part  D  and  Studies:  $12,250,000;  currently  iindiHt rlbuted :  $1,146,523, 

2/  Total  appropriation  $1,078,  382,000  (to  be  obligated  under  P.L.  89-10,  .as  amended 
by  P.L.  95-56U;  Part  A.  Subpart  1:  $2,508,699,59  7;  Part  !:  j  160 , 105 , 108 ;  State 
Administration  set-aside  (Sec.   194);  $44,318,000;  Evaluation  set-aalde  (Sec,  183) 
$14,456,000;  CEPA  Section  417(a)(2):  $1,250,000,    An  amount  of  $149,351,095  la 
reserved  for  Part  A,  ^Jubpart  1,  Section  111(a)(3)(D).  (SIE  dlatrlbut  Ion)  pending 
final  certification  of  data  from  th^  Department  of  Commerce,     From  that  amount,  ' 
additional  payments  for  State  admlnlatratlon  will  also  be  made, 

y  lotal  appropriation  $  3,078,382,000  (to  be  obligated  under  P,L,  89-10,  as  amended 

by  P.L.  95-561);  Part  A,  Subpart  1:  $2,510,678,059;  Part  B:  $357,105,308;  State  \ 

dminlstratlon  set-aside  (Sec.   194):  $44,269,994:  coordination  of  Migrant 
Education  activitle:*  (^ec.   Ujj;  Si, 200, 000;  Kvaiuatlon  set-aside  (Sec,  181):  ^ 
$14,456,000;  GBPA  Section  417(a)(2);  $1,250,000,     An  amount  of  $147,422,639  Is 
reserved  for  Part  A,  Subpart  1,  Sect  Ion  1 U  (a) ( 3) (D) ,  (SIE  distribution)  pending 
final  certification  of  data  from  the  Department  of  Cocnerce,     From  that  aftt]unt» 
additional  payments  for  State  Administration  will  aluo  bt»  made, 

4/  The  $4  million  Ini reanc  In  the  estimated  Outlying  ^t^a  allocation  In  1980  results  > 
from  the  antlclp.iteri  timing  of  the  19/9  Supplemental  Appropriation  for 
$258,00^,000.    The  basic  law  prcvldes  that  the  Outlying  Area  allocation  be  cal- 
culated at  one  percent  of  the  total  payments  under  Part  K  Including  the  Concou-  \ 
tratlon  Grant  funds,  but  must  b^»  paid  out  of  the  T.EA  funds  excluding  the  .  " 

Concentration  Grant  funds.    Since  we  .issumo  that  the  Supplemental  appropriation 
for  Concentration  Grants  may  not  be  available  when  the  allocations  are  calculated 
In  February-March  1979,  t)»«f  Concentration  Grant  amount  will  not  be  Included  In 
the  base  for  making  the  calculation.    Later,  if  the  Concentration  Grants  are 
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■pproprUtcd  by  the  Congr^s,  tl,i.,e  Conoentratio.,  OrantB  are  not  to  bo  used 
for  funding  the  Outlying  Are*  aUocatlon.  ^ 

4;  Althouah  the  tot.l  ••ounr  appropriated  for  thin  part  of  Title  1  Is  Idutitical  In 
bot^  y«     979  end  f"c.?  ye.r  1980.  and  although  the  -est  """t  'nro  l- 

Mnt  and  Jurr«.t  expenditure  data  U  used  for  each  of  those  years,  the  50  State, 
ahow  dacreaaaa  in  1980  for  the  following  two  reasons: 

-  At  noted  In  #4  above,  the  base  for  calculation  of  the  one  percent  for 
Outlying  Araaa  granta  In  1979  will  exclude  the  requested  Bupplemental . 
anS  thu!  1...  funda  will  be  take,,  ffo-  the  total  a-ount  "vall-"  e    o  local 
Education  agincies  In  the  States  ln\979  than  In  1980  In  order  to  fund 
the  Outlying  Areas. 

-  In  1980  the  $3,200,000  for  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  Systi-n, 
is  being  allocated  directly  for  that  purpose  rather  than  being  tirst 
illoc«fd  to  the  State,  and  then  ,et  aside  frn„  those  State 
Therefore,  conparably  speaking,  there  is  no  reduction,  since  the  1979 
aaounta  would  ultiaately  be  reduced  In  aggreRate  by  the  same  an«ount  ot 
$3,200,000. 

Note:    Detail  within  the  abovcmftes  1.  slightly  different  from  that  indicated  In 
the  Title  I  narrative,  because  the  a'^ove  tables  nre  based  "P°"  f  ^ 
recent  actual  data  which  Is  available  State  by  State,  3s  opposed  to  the  use 
In  the  narrative  of  anticipated  national  totals,  for  which  ther->  is  no  State 
by  State  data.    The  national  figures  thus  do  not  lend  thewaves  to 
Incorporation  in  these  tables.    Even  the  most  recent  actual  figures  will  be 
aubject  to  rewiaion  prior  to  obUgational  availability  of  these  funda. 
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Klffsentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  It  Grants  for  Disadvantaged 


Grants  for 

Local  Rducarlonal  Agencies 

in  Countiea  with  R&pcclally 

High 

Concentrations  of  Children 

froEQ  Lotf*>incone 

\ 

Fanilies 

Stscs  or 

1978  Advance 

1979  Advance 

1980  Advnnce 

Outlying  Areas 

for  1979 

for  19801/ 

for  19812/ 

TOTAL 



$236,000,000 

$400,000,000 

Alabama 



6,482.921 

9,8S9,027 

Alsaka 



631.401 

1,009,925 

Arizona 

— 

2,734.071 

4,192,893 

Arkansas 

3,133,096 

4,800,383 

California 

~  — 

Lf{  in  ?  ^  R  7 

Colorado 



1.207.336 

1,838^091 

Connecticut 

2.639.776 

4,018.887 

Delaware 

651,401 

1,009,925 

Florida 



8,133.535 

12, 385, .824 

Georgia 

5.861.645 

8.927.019 

Hawaii 



1.210.181 

I,842.A22 

Idaho 



631.401 

1,009.925 

lUinoU 



13.149.140 

20.018,711 

Indiana 

1.465.393 

2.230.968 

I  ova 

~  ~ 

651 , 401 

1.009. 923 

Kanaas 

--- 

631.401 

1,009.925 

Kentucky 



4. 196.329 

6.391,987 

Louiaiana 



7.914.936 

12,050.007 

Maine 

— 

651.401 

1.009,925 

Maryland 



A    ion  TX'i 

J.  JO 7  .  •IOa 

Maaaachuaetta 

— 

6,162.336 

0.382.062 

Hichigan 



11,247,486 

17.123.566 

Hinniaota 



1,350.719 

2.056.382 

Hiaaissippi 



6,651.208 

10,126.032 

Hissouri 



J  .  D  JU I  J  1 1 

Montsns 

651.401 

1.009.925 

Nebrsska 



651.401 

1,009.923 

Mevsds 

651,401 

1,009,923 

New  lUttpshire 



631,401 

1.009.925 

Hew  Jersey 

6, '113. 032 

10,353.090 

Mew  Mexico 

1.732,307 

2.637.325 

New  York 

37.224,603 

36.672,041 

North  Carolina 

3,405.024 

8,228.797 

North  Dakota 

651,401 

1,009»925 

Ohio 

6,200,261 

9.419.494 

Oklahoma 

2.079,262 

3,165.540 

Oregon 

924,36  7 

1.407,289 

Pennaylvania 

11,026,325 

16,787,169 

Rhode  Uland 

802, 101 

1,221,150 

South  C%rolind 

4,117.962 

6.604.265 
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SC«ta  or 
Outlying  Artia 

for  1979 

1979  Advance 
for  19801/ 

1980  Auvatt  " 
for  198li' 

South  Dakota 

TtnoaaaM 

Taxaa 

Utah 

Vgraont 

« 

— - 

631,401 
5,443,675 
17,032,994 
651,401 
651.401 

1,009,9.5 
8,287.641 
25,931,626 
1,009,925 
1,009,925 

Virginia 
Vaahlngton 
Vaat  Virginia 
Viflconain 
Uyoaing 

3,457,083 
2,012.713 
1,644,817 
2,152,609 
631,401 

5,263.186 
3,064,225 
2,504,127 
3,277,208. 
1,009,925 

Diatrlct  of  Colimbia 
Fuarto  Rico 

2,507,359 
12,894,428 

3,8r,i^#- 
26,533,510 

SJ^lra  °:  1  SoS funriStirbiiedt'i":'"  r.^^^^  to  Section  |97.  .he 

by  which  thi  .1  octlon  to  Puerto  Rico  "ceed.  150  percent  of  Ita 
S^S^ou.  »Mr'.  .lloction,  ..ti-ted  to  be  $4,219,685.  h«  been  .vall- 
llVm  tTr  redletributlou  to  other  St.tes.    Pur.iunt  to  propo.ed  .pproprl.tion 

ml ".dietributlon  1.  under  Section  117,  within  the  -b"".  a-otmt,,  ■ 
r"S«  then  «der  Section  111  u  provided  under  the  .uthorleinR  lefcirletlon. 

2/  Tot.l  .pproprl.tlon  $400,000,000;  Section  117:  «"2.118.227  i  St.te  Administration 
-    .et-aelde  (Section  194):  $5,881,751;  Ev.lu.tlon  set-Mlde  (Section  183). 
$2,000,000;  undletrlbuted:  $22. 
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klenoMcary  and  Secondary' Kducadon 
TltU  IV,  l\irt  C,  lt».provetn€nt  in  Local  Educadonal  Practlct* 
(formerly  Fdncational  Innovation  and  Support) 


Actual  1978  Advance  for  1979' 

—        and  Eattaacgd  1979  Advandc  for  199n  1^^  

CoppArjab_l e.  Aao unt  Uaed  for? 
laprovemenc  Strengthening 
c...  State 

A  It         .  ,  Fducational       Kducatlonal        1980  Advanco 

putJ^MLnt,Ar«as     AllocationJ/  ^  Practice  V       ManngcaentJ^      foTim  i? 


4 


$197,400,000 

$146,051,629 

$50,850,000 

_  $146,400,000 

Alitbama 
Alaaka 
Arizona 
Arkinaas 
•  California 

3,245.026 
840,537 
1, 99 1 , 519 
1.829,' 993 
17,816.  121 

2.  333,169 
399,166 
1,  J IV,  389 
1,141,047 
14,42  3,433 

911,857 
441,371 
672,130 
688,946 
3,  392.688 

2,345,986 
399,166 
1.335,879 
1.16'..  694 
14,423,433 

Colorado 
Conncc  tlcut 
Oel.ivare 
Florida 
tieorgla 

2. ''21,452 
2,655, 359 
9S6  657 
6.375!o86 
4.47^,.S73 

1,478,900 
1,830,252  ' 

510 , 488 
5,040,584 
3,373,887 

742,552 
825.107 
476.169 
1,334,  502 
1.098,666 

1.496,743 
1,846.791 
510.488 
5.040,584 
3.379.433 

Hawaii 
Idaho 
Ulinoig 
I  ndUna 
I  ova 

1,120,125 
1,101, s?-* 
9  709  119 
4l72l,*050 
2,521,849 

612,474 
594,443 
7,  76  3,487 
3.535.519 
1,703.836 

507,651 
506, 8P9 
1.945,632 
1.185,531 
818.013 

612^474 
594,443 
7.763,487 
3.543,351 
1.722«180 

KannaH 
Kentucky 
Louifl lana 
Maine 
Maryland 

2,006,697 
2,989,133 

i   7n  1  ISA. 

l,-J60,  105 
3,671, 516 

1,282,689 
2,129.831 
2. 764, 123 
712,475 
2.687.  716 

724,008 
859,302 
937,061 
547,630 
98  3,800 

1.296.297 
2,143.120 
2,770,848 
713.936 
2,698.546 

Haaaachuaetcs  ' 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlASlHSippl 

MlflHouri 

4,910,188 
8,325,f <C 

7    CAlL     }  1  Q 
>,  3O0  ,  £  lo 

^.251,  121 
4,008,998 

3.  743,  73 
6,537,033 
2,60  3.409 
1,516.;87 
2,938.865 

166.515 
1,:M,777 
'^82,809 
734,634 
1,070,133 

3.746.720 
6.537,033 
2.615.663 
1.533.202 
2.950,376 

Muntana 
Nehranka 

Ntfvddii 

Nev  Haspshi  ro 
Nev  Jersey 

1,090,0^,0 
1.551. 741 
'<4  /  ,  1  lU 
1,088,720 
6,i?93,497 

5fi6,640 
94  S.  7i'> 
'475,441 
593,454 
4.919.724 

503,410 
605,999 
471,733 
'.IS, 286 
1. 373, 7. 3. 

^';o,640 
912,10- 

^7^,4^l 

59-, 434 
4.919.724 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
Sorth  Carollnn 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

i,  J31,560 
15,027,2b  J 
4,695,0^0 
1,034,899 
356,802 

764,079 
:  •  .  -'90,^6' 

3.  '3...; 

5/*v,24a 

^  588.4:/ 

567,481 
^.716.690 
1.161,753 

485,651 
4.968.373 

772.756 
12.290,563 
3.5:9.^0  3 

549.248 
7.  388,429 

Oklahoaa 

Oregon 
PennBV Ivanla 
Rhode  Ffiland 
South  Carolina 

..265.956 
i, 918, 024 
9,  MS, 079 
l.l90»4h J 
2,  5«1» 18/ 

I. 474, 7^0 
1,215.  ^)^ 
7, 769,00/* 
673,711 
I,  '0-  .6U 

792. 9'j 
70-, 291 
1,^66.0  75 
516.752 
799,555 

1.493,906 
1,235,788 
7,769,004 
673, ;U 
1.797,517 
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State  or 

Out  lying  Artfa» 

south  Dakota 

Tenneaseti 

Texan 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Vlrgiula 

.  WlACons In 
Wyoming 


_w  ^'"Ac'tMAl  "19/8  AdvaMCt'  for  1^?^  \ 

 anul  i^^atod  i^.'-'l  Advance  Ja^J.^-?! A'  

^cfomjMrabic  AitKJunt.  U?l«<L.^0X'  

I  nip  r  o'vem t n  t        "'s  t  r  enp.  t  h  c n  I  ng 
lf>  State 
State  Local  Kdnratlonal  EHiiraclonal 

Aliocat Ion  .  Pracjt_l£e. -V       h^mi^ument  V 


1,067,^05 

I,  354,3)7 
915, 8»1 

4. 346,481 
1,092,9/4 
1, 704,292 
4, 161, 051 
853.161 


DlBtrlct  of  Colu»bla  1,060,411 


Pvierto  Rico 
A««»rlcan  Sairo?^ 
Northern  Harlanan 
Guam 

Virgin  Lsidnda 
Trust  Territory 
Knreau  of  End  Ian 
Affairs 


3,219,f)bt) 
215,168 
55,296 
389,502 
362 » 386 
393,446 

54?,31H 


570,7^6 
.?,614,b31 

H.  950,ft6fi 
7/3,  76  1 
458.  Jl)0 

3.256,632 
2,175,58b 

I,  f)5  J,')07 
J,  12?^  ^(^: 

40  7,2  H) 

S71,4 V) 

2.60^,091 
1^2,670 
55,29f> 

•  284, H^2 
265,292 
286,683 

542.318 


$ 


497,  14«, 
97«i,295 
2,200,905 
581), '^/ft 
457,681 

1,089.849 
917,388 
650,-385 

1,038,689 
445,931 

488. 981 

615,975 
92,498 

lO/v.670 
9  7.094 
106,763 


1980  Advance 
for  1981  If 


57(),756 
2,626,244 
8,^50,860 
783,667 
458,200 

3,261,718 
2.191,501 
1,062, 709 
3,128,  788 
407  ,230 

571,4  30 

2.603,091 
122,670 
55,296 
286,513 
267,214 
288,835 

542,318 


Undlatr Ihutcd 


498,  J7  1 


498, "»71 


1/  Bocau:*e  the  1978  and  1979  appropriation     .r.-  l,lentical  at  $f90      ^^'f  P^^^^^' ^ 
-    mllH^n  for  hold  harnleHs  purposes,  and  because  the  mor.t  recent  population  ami 
^nriaLnt  d  t    currently  available  Is  that  used  for  dUtrlbutlon  of  the  fiscal 
voar  19^8  appropriation,  the  tahl.s  arc  idPntlcal  for  both  years  it  this  ^°  " 
Hml.,    AH  ^ro  r'c-ent  d;ta  b.cumea  available,  the  1979  all<,.ation  will  be  finaUzod 
and  may  bo  allKhtly  different. 

r.:.  1)  ;.,o  ll7  population,   .uly  1.   I9;ft.  for  'l^'-  "•^.^.t^.''^  ' 

RICO.     Addltlnm.!  amount  addod  by  the  ConRr...  to  Innure    hat  ""^"'^  ™ 
rec-lvc  108S  than  It  rrcelvod  In  tlic  previous  year.    Tl,e  actual  allocation 

require  the  u..e  of  nddltlonal  hold  haroless  funds,  currently  shown  au 
undls-tr  Ibutcd , 

,/  Total  allocation.  l..«.  t...  m-al  of  tl.c.l  year  19/1  allotments  under  P. I..  a^-lO. 
Tltlf  V,   P.irt4  A  nnd  14. 

4/  FUc.il  year  19  7  3  alK-tment.  tor  KsKA  1 1 1  h»  V.  whf.n  hav.  h^-en  the  runtonmry 
"    amount  whlrh  Stated  have  fPHrrvod  tor  thl^  .irtlvlty,  pursuant  to  KSKA 

So^tlon  403(a)(8)((:)  prior  to  the  l'»78  AmendmcntM  and  FSKA  Section  404(8)(9)  In 

the  19  78  Amendment H. 
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llllWZVr"  ■'"'•l'"«'>le  amount-  (Colunn  2)  plus  distribution  of  s 

lng's22;rBd:ci«o"l"^i„%^li°^?"''  "tie  V-B.  Strengthen. 
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Tuesday,  March  27,  1979. 
SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDEHALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

WITNESSES 

THOMAS  MINTER,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ^ 
HERMAN  R.  (JOLDBERO.  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
WILLIAM  L.  STORMER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  AS- 

SISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 
CORA  P.  B.EEBE,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  PLANNING  AND  BUI)- 

BRui^E  s!  WOLFF,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGLS- 

^WmiAM '  ^I^^^^  DIRECTOR,    DIVISION    OF  BliD(;ET 

^^ANALYSIS,  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  MANAGE- 

MENT  AND  BUDGET 
MARY  F.  feERRY.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  take  up  at  this  time  School  A.ssistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas.  We  have  before  the  committee  Mr.  Thomas  Minter,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
along  with  Dr.  Berry  and  others,  who  will  justify  this  request  for 
the  committee.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

I  believe  you  have  a  statement,  Mr.  Mmter,  which  we  will  place 
in  the  record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point.  If  you  would,  please,  just 
highlight  this  for  us.  ^ 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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4^         DErART:».;iT  of  IIF.ALTH,  EDUCATinN  AND  WKlTAkE 
Office  of  Education 

Blogiaphlcal  Skecch 


NAHR 
POSITION 


BIRTHPLACE 
AND  DATE 

EDUCATIOH 


EXPERIENCE 

1/72-6/75 
6/70-1/72 

7/68-6/70 

9/67-6/$9 


Svjnmer  of 
1967 


Spring  of 
1967 


1950-1066 
l95S-i059 

19A9-10',3 


Thomas  K.  MJr.ter 

Deputy  Coftiraicbioncr  lav  nioirontary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon,  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Bronx,  N^w  York  -  June  28,  1924 

R.S.,  Kcw  York  Vniv.Tsiry,  19.',9 
M,A.,  New  York  Univursicy,  1950 

S.M.M.,  Union  Thoolo^iital  Socinary,  N'rw  York,  1930 
Ed.D.,  Harvard  Unlvei'slLy»  1071 


!      Deputy  Con.Tisaionp.r 

Buccnu  of  Klopontary  i  Scconf!.»ry  Education 
U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education 

:      Superintendent  of  Schnolb,  Wilininj;ton,  Dclcw^ivo 

I      Superiniendent,  District  firjvon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

:      Director,  Pennsylvania  Advanceaient  School. 
Philodelphin,  Pa. 

:      Administrative  Asr.istant  to  Superintendent, 
District  Seven,  Philadelphia,  l'ennsylvc?ni.i 

:      Administrative  Assinuant  to  Director  of  Field  Services 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Consultant,  Office  of  Educational  I.tnirton 
Human  Resources  Adminlatration,  Now  York 


Runcarch  Ar.slstariL,  Special  Projectf?  Coordin.jtov 

Title  II  Proj;r,ici,  Office  of  Superintendent,  rN^lford,  Mass. 

T^vTch.T  &  Actln}-  Clwir.-ian,  Hu<;lc  Dt-|i.-irM:unt 
Benjjnin  Franklin  lli-h  Schov>l ,  P.a'-.t  H^ilc.i.  N.Y, 

TiMchi'i  of  Choral  .ttu\  Ccticr.il  MuMc 

Jamcr.  Otis  Juiiior  School,   K.tsI   H.<rli'm»  N.Y. 

Insiructor,  C!ioi.>l'^  Inr^tru.-enCil  Mu-.ir 
HarylanO  State  TiMrheni  College.  Ur.wic.  N.iryland 
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trnklENCEt    Cf.r\oultant  to  Super Intondcnt  of  ScbooJfM 
Tortlond,  Oregon 

Tri-Coramuniry  Dcr»cj;rcEatiou  Pfoblco  Clinic> 
Kn^'.lcwood,  New  Jersey 

Conoultont  to  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Learning  Rcoparch  and  Development  Center 

Cattcr/Mondalc  Transition  PUmning  Croup-Education 
WashinBton,  U.C.,  December  1976 

PUBLICATIONS :  in t rrnudinto  School  201,  MAnhatian:  Center  oj 
Contjroverr.;i{^    Co-obrids^i  Publications  Oifico, 
KaFvardUr.iduato  School  of  Education,  1967 

A  Study  of  the  i:_qw_jor>  City  Ro^rd  of  Educatj.on 

D?:.Tonstratton  Proj ocis;  IS  '201,  Twp..ari.\l.^ 

Ocean  HTlT^Srdvnsvi lie .     Ca:»bridge,  Cctobur  10,  1967 

The  Role  of  Conflict  in  tho  pcvelo2Il^intJ[perat^ 
mVo"  Nev  Vnrk  Cir.v  Deccniralized  School  Projects 
.   August  1968 

Statcnent.  pa^es  28-36.  inc.,  In  Covering;  the 
.  '  Dpfif^p^rcp^ation  Story,  Current  Experiences  and 

Jcsues 

Article:  "How  Does  A  District  Mobilize  for  Dese^pji 
cation?"    in  School_n£igostii£LiPtLL.^^^""  ^'Q^JiA. 
Robert  L.  Croeg,  ed.,  Collcije  of  Urban  Development, 
Michigan  State  "Univcrsi ty,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
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DEPAklXKNT  OF  HEALTH .  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
Statement  by  Deputy  Commiseioner  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

on 

Sch'^/^^  Aaaistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 

Mr*  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

1  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  yoi.  on  the  School 
Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  approp.viaclon,         are  requesting 
$528  million  in  fiscal  year  1980,  a  reduction  of  $288.1  million  below 
the  1979  level.    The  request  includes  $495  million  for  Maintenance  and 
Operations,  and  $33  million  for  Construction.    We  believe  in  a  time  of 
budget  ausrcrity,  scarce  education  dollars  would  be  better  spent  on 
programs  that  target  Federal  funds  more  effecrively  on  educational 
needs.    Consequently,  we  wish  to  reduce  spending  for  those  activities 
which  are  less  essential  and  concentrate  our  efforts  el<3ewhere  in  the 
budget,  for  example,  by  expanding  Title  1  of  the  Bleacntary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act.  ^  . 

Maiotcnance  and  Operations 
In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  major  emphasis  of  the  budget  will  be  to 
compensate  those  school  districts  which  are  significantly  impacted  by 
the  Federal  government  in  that  they  have  a  number  of  children  whose 
parents  both  live  and  work  on  Federal  property.    This  policy  recognizes 
the  loss  to  a  local  community  of  both  a  residential  and  industrial  tax 
base  to  support  the  educational  needs  of  these  children,  most  of  whom 
live  on'  military  bases  with  parents  tn  the  Uniformed  Services  or  live  on 
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Indian  lands.    For  these  '*A"  children,       ^re  requeating  $399  million 
which  will  provide  payments  through  the  Becond  payment  tier.  This 
amount  provides  for  the  expanded  eligibility  of  heavily  Impacted  Super 
"A"  districts  and  Increased  entitlement    xc  children  living  on  Indian 
lands,  two  provisions  that  were  added  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978,  —  . 

We  are  requesting  S70  million  to  provide  the  full  cost  of  educating 
children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  in  States  where,  due  to  State 
law  or  for  other  reasons,  local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide 
suitable  free  public  education  for  such  children  (Section  6),  Almost 
all  of  thettc  children  live  on  military  bases. 

An  additional  $1A  million  is  requested  to  make  payments  through  the 
second  payment  tier  under  minor  provisions  of  the  law,  Section  2— Federal 
acquisition  of  real  property— and  Section  3(e)— adiustments  for  decreases 
in  Federal  activities. 

Under  this  proposal*  we  expect  to  fund  approximately  2,100  eligible 
Section  2  and  3  dl^rricts  claiming  approxltaately  355,000  children. 

Finally,  an  amount  of  $12  million  Is  requested  for  major  disaster 
payments  l,n  anticipation  of  disaster  claims  In  flsral  year  1980. 

We  do  not  propose  to  compensate  school  districts  for  "B"  children 
In  1980.    Most  of  these  children  live  on  private  property  In  the  community 
and  their  pnrentp  pay  local  property  taxes  which  support  the  school 
syBUero.    Some  of  these  children  are  associated  with  low-rent  housing 
projects  which  we  do  not  believe  constitute  a  Federally  Imposed  burden, 
'for  those  few  low-rent  housing  "A"  childreii,  we  are  requesting  that 
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paytnonts  bp  limited  to  the  aojount  paid  in  1979.    To  prevent  further 
incquilios,  f»jnds  are  not  being  requested  for  any  of  the  hold-harrnless** 
provision^. 

•  Construction  i 
•    In  Cisical  year  1980,  we  are  requestinr,  $33  million  for  the  Impact 
Aid  construction  program.    These  funds  will  rnable  us  to  provide  construc- 
tion aGsietance  for  unhoused  children/ 

Significant  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  construction  of  school 
faciritieo  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands^  with  a  request  for  $17 
Billion,  and  on  school  construction  which  local  educational  agencies 
cannot  provide  for  children  residing  on  certain  Federal  properties, 
with  a  request  for  $13  lolllion. 

Tlic  balance  of  the  request,  S3  million,  is  for  schools  on  local 
property  heavily  impacted  with  Federally-connected  children. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  budget  request  will  provide  approximately 

c 

11  facilities  to  house  5,900  children. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questloi.-  yu..  may  hwve. 
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BUrXJET  REQUEST 

Dr.  MiNTBR.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments.  Our  total  request  is  in  the  amount  ot  $f)28  million.  Iras 
is  a  reduction  of  $288.1  million  beiow  the  1979  level.  However,  this 
includes  $495  million  for  maintenance  and  operations  and  mil- 
lion for  constrvxtion.  A  rationale  for  the  reduction  is  that  in  a  time 
of  budget  austerity  we  believe  scarce  education  dollars  should  be 
targeted  upon  educational  needs.  Therefore,  elsewhere  m  this 
budget  we  have  expanded  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  becondary 
Act 

For  maintenance  and  operations.  Public  Law  81-874,  for  1980,  we 
propose  to  compensate  those  school  districts  in  which  there  a,re  a 
number  of  children  whose  parents  both  live  and  work  on  Federal 
property.  Most  of  these  A  children  and  their  parents  live  on  mili- 
tary bases  or  on  Indian  lands.  For  these  A  children  we  are  request- 
ing $399  million.  This  will  provide  payments  through  the  second 
tier  and  for  super  A  districts  made  up  mainly  of  children  on  Indian 
lands  and  military 'bases.  This  request  also  funds  the  expanded 
eligibility  for  heavily  impacted  districts  and. the  increased  entitle- 
ment for  children  on  Indian  lands  as  provided  by  the  Education 
Amendmentii  of  1978.         t  .  r  j 

We  are  also  asking  $70  million  which  is  the  full  cost  of  educating 
children  residing  on  certain  Federal  property.  These  are  the  Sec- 
tion schools  mostly  on  military  bases  where  local  school  districts 
are  unable  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education.  We  are  also 
requesting  $14  million  for  special  sections  to  compensate  for  a 
decrease  in  Federal  children  and  also  for  property  that  has  been 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls.  ....  j 

Finally,  've  are  requesting  $12  million  for  major  disasters.  We  do 
not,  Mr.  Chairman,  propose  to  compensate  B  children. 

Under  construction,  Public  Law  81-815,  we  ate  requesting  a  total 
of  m  million.  Under  Section  5  of  this  act  we  are  requesting 
million  to  go  to  local  school  systems  that  are  associated  with  mili- 
tary bases.  Under  Section  10,  we  are  requesting  $13  million  primar- 
ily for  military  installations  and  facilities  on^such  installations  that 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  For  Section  14,  $17  million, 
which  will  be  distributed  by  grants  to  LEAs  serving  mainly  chil- 
dren who  are  residing  on  Indian  lands. 

This  concludes  my  summary,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  and  my  colleagues 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Minter. 

"B"  C'ATEGUKY  C^HILDRK  I 

Mr.  Minter,  I  was  late  attending  our  regular  hearing  this  morn- 
ing due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  to  attend  another  meeting  pertaining 
to  certain  Army  matters.  During  this  meeting  the  question  of 
category  B  payments  was  brought  up.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
meeting  presented  to  me  a  letter  that  carries  about  100  signatures 
of  members  in  the  House  complaining  that  impact  aid  insofar  as 
category  B  is  conce'-ned  is  completely  omitted  in  the  budget  for 
1980  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  has  disturbed  a  great  many  members  in  the  House,  and  I 
know  it  ha.s  in  the  Jenate.  I  just  brought  this  letter  along  with  me 
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from  the  other  meeting.  I  know  that  you  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  list  of  the  members  in  the  House  that  are  very  much 
concdrned  about  it. 

As  you  recall,  last  year  we  had  to  restore  a  little  over  $400 
million  in  the  bill.  It  was  sent  to  us  because  we  knew  at  that  time, 
the  same  as  we  know  this  morning;  the  House  will  not  accept  an 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  completely  omits 
^  category  B  impact  aid. 

The  thing  that  I  do  not  understand.  Dr.  Berry,  when  0.*y  agree 
to  reauthorize  these  programs  such  as  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  which  they  did  last  year,  and  as  you  know  impact  aid  is 
a  part  of  the  overall  education  legislation,  why  they  would  agree  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  oi>the  funding  from  category  A  and 
category  B  and  then  present  a  budget  within  a  matter  of  months 
that  completely  omits  category  B. 

I  know  that  as  far  as  some  in  the  Administration  are  concerned, 
they  are  not  in  favor  of  category  B.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  law, 
reauthorized  in  the  calendar  year  of  1978,  and  here  we  are  again 
with  no  money  in  the  budget  for  category  B  children.  This,  to  me, 
is  a  serious  mistake.  As  I  have  explained  to  the  Secretary  and 
others,  it  places  our  committee  in  a  vulnerable  position  when  we 
are  trying  to  hold  the  line  as  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned. 

You  heard  me  say,  Dr.  Berry,  this  bill  has  been  vetoed  7  times 
since  1969.  My  friend  Bob  Michel  and  I  do  not  want  this  bill  vetoed 
this  y(  ^r,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  other  members  on  my  left 
and  on  my  right.  We  want  to  bring  out  a  bill  that  the  ^ouse  and 
"^enate  will  accept  and  one  that  President  Carter  will  sign.  But  this 
is  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when  you  come  in  and  complete- 
ly d^op  out  $320  million. 

Wr^y  wouldn't  you  put  in  $100  million  or  $150  million  or  $200 
millio^i,  to  give  us  something  to  work  with,  Mr.  Minter,  instead  of 
completely  omitting  category  B?  The  track  record  for  10  years  is 
enough  to  warn  and  to  indicate  that  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
not  accept  it.  You  know  it  js  not  acceptable  to  them. 

It  is  just  a  matter  of  saying  we  are  not  going  to  accept  it.  You 
b  ''d  up  a  large  military  reservation,  you  have  8  or  10  or  15 
counties  involved,  you  dump  all  these  children  into  a  school  system 
in  a  county  that  is  having  difficulty  with  education  costs  and  .say  to 
them,  "Take  the  children."  People  in  this  country  will  not  accept 
it,  and  I  think  the  budget  is  a  serious  mistake. 

As  !  pointed  out,  the  basic  law  for  impact  aid  v/as  amended  last 
year. 

EDUCATION  AMKNDMKNTS  OF  lS)7h 

For  the  record,  list  the  major  changes  that  affect  budget  require- 
ments for  the  program.  What  were  the  changes  now,  if  you  would, 
Mr.  Minter,  you  or  your  associates" 

Dr.  Minter.  The  major  change.s  for  the  program  are  budgetarily 
that  the  A  children  will  receive  an  increase  of  $5()  million.  This  is  a 
figure  that  includes  increases  for  inflation,  for  children  who  are  in 
the  super  A  category,  and  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands. 
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Under  special  provisions,  we  are  holding  constant  there.  These 
are  the  monies  for  paymente  .to  districts  that  have  had  a  partia 
loss  of  tax  base  or  substantial .  pupil  loss.  In  payments  to  I-ederal 
agencies,  which  are  Section  6  schools,  we  have  requested  an  m- 
crease  of  $6.5  million.  Some  of  the  hold-harmless  provisions,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  eliminated  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments while  another  hold  harmless  was  included.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  fund  the  hold  harmless  provisions  and  have  reduced  the 
budget  there  by  $33.6  million. 

For  disaster  assistance  we  are  requesting,  as  in  the  past,  the 
same  amount,  $12  million. 

I  might  also  mention\  that  the  Indian  entitlement  has  been  in- 
creased by  25  percent  in  1980,  which  means  a  total  amount  of  12o 
percent  to  assist  children  on  Indian  lands  to  receive  a  better  basic 

^Dr^  Beray.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  changes  in  the  legislation  which 
increase  the  cost  of  the  program— I  will  list  tiuickly—public  hous- 
ing payments  provided  in  tier  2  and  not  used  for  Title  1  projects; 
and  the  definition  of  a  heavily  impacted  district  has  been  .expand- 
ed. All  of  these  increase  costs..There  is  a  repeal  of  the  absorption 

Srovision,  increased  payment  for  Indian  children,  a  new  nold- 
armless  provision  and  payments  for  children  whose  parents  live 
in  embassies  or  on  property  owned  by  foreign  governments.  The 
legislation  does  reduce  the  requirements  for  100  percent  funding  ot 
tier  2  to  65  percent.  ..3..  p^yMENTS 

If  I  may  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  respond  to  your  general  question  as 
to  why  we  are  recommending  a  decrease  in  the  B  payments  despite 
the  fact  we  keep  marching  up  the  Hill  with  impact  aid  and  march- 
ing down  the  Hill  with  our  heads  bloodied  and  bowed,  we  did  that 
because  we  thought  that  was  a  responsible  approach  to  budget 
cor-itraints.  It  would  have  cost  us  another  $543  million  to  complete- 
ly fund  these  payments  and  in  view  of  our  needs  to- target  some 
more  funds  on  the  concentration  provision  in  Title  I,  which  will 
give  more  money  to  some  of  the  districts  that  will  be  losing  money 
for  the  B  children,  this  is  why  we  proposed  the  reductions.  We 
certainly  urge  that  the  committee  and  the  Congress  go  along  with 
them  this  time. 

LOW-RENT  HOUSING 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Berry,  as  you  well  know,  public  housing  was 
given  a  much  more  favorable  position  in  the  reauthorization  last 
year  than  it  had  occupied  up  to  that  time.  The  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  will  appear  before  this  committee  next  month  when  the  vyit- 
nesses  from  the  outside  appear  to  testify  to  the  committee  shp>vii  g 
the  effect  on  New  York  City  as  far  as  the  public  housing ^art  of 
category  A  and  category  B  are  concerned.  / 

What  is  wrong  with  category  B?  ^.  ^.^  . 

Dr.  Berrv.  V'e  would  just  remind  New  York  City,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  they  will  receive  much  more  in  terms  of  increased  funding  for 
their  poorest  children  under  concentration  than  they  ever  would 
have  imagined,  and  that  while  there  is  a  reduction  in  B  payments, 
the  fact  it  does  not  have  to  be  used  for  Title  I-type  payments  now 
means  they  are  prol^ably  better  off  getting  the  funding  under  con- 
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centration.  We  have  numbers  that  we  can  submit  on  how  much 
more  they  will  be  getting  under  the  concentration  proposal. 


"B"  PAYMENTS 
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Mr.  NaTchkr.  Since  you  presented  to  us  a  budget  that  completely 
omits  payments  in  the  category  B  level,  why  are  you  against  in- 
cluding any  money  in  this  bill  for  category  B?  Why  »lid  you  com- 
pletely omit  it?  We  are  going  to  have  to  answer  that  question.  Why 
did  you  omit  it? 

Dr.  MiNTER.  One  of  o\ir  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  parents 
in  category  B  do  pay  local  and  State  taxes,  so  we  felt  that  States 
and  localities  are  receiving  tax  relief  from  these  parents, 

Mr.  Natcher.  That  is  the  same  argument  that  we  have  heard  all 
down  through  the  years.  It  did  not  originate  last  year  in  1978.  You 
know,  you  build  these  large  military  reservations  all  around  the 
country  and  ymi  have  a  parent  v/ho  lives  in  a  rented  home,  who 
pays  no  taxes,Nyho  works  on  a  military  reservation,  he  has  5 
children  in  the  ]b|cal  school  system,  the  school  district  just  can't 
absorb  all  these  clifildren  without  additional  financing. 

Dr.  Berry.  We  came  up  last  year  with  what  vras  I  guess  a  more 
reasonable  p-oposal.  The  short  answer  to  Miby  we  came  up  with 
this  proposal  this  year  is  budcret  constraints,  fiscal  constraints  with 
the  amount  of  money  that  .  '  v  jre  targeted  to  use  in  this  budget 
and  the  oth^r  requirements,  ihat  is  the.  shortest  answer*  we  can 
give  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  NAtcher.  As  you  people  we?!  kiiow,  around  military  bases 
we  have  a  lot  of  WsoP'  B  children.  These  districts  have  a  limited 
local  tax  base.  You  can  check  that  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  true. 
Won't  your  budget  proposal  force  them  to  close  some  schools  or 
sharply  curtail  their  educsftion  program? 

Dr.  MiNTER.  We  would' hope  not,  Mr.  Chairmf?  ,  but  that  might 
happen,  yes.  • 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  not  only  might,  tut  will. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Mr.  Chairman^  let-me  just  add  that  whon  you 
look  at  the  impact  of  the  reduction  of  $320  million  you  find  that  it 
is  spread  very  lightJy  throughout  the  rmntiy,  for  the  most  part. 
Ther^  are  only  a  small  percentage  of  districts  that  are  really 
heavily  impacted  and  would  receive  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
payments.  For  the  most  part,  the  impact- aid  B  payment  reductions 
would  constitute  somewhere  in  the  range  of  1  to  2  percent  of  the 
school's  operating  budget. 

Mr  Natcher.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  situation  concerning 
Bellevue,  Nebraska? 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Natcher.  They  v/i/'  lose  $:iOO,000.  You  check  it.  i  thmk  you 
will  find  that  to  be  true.  That  is  a  small  district.  $300,000.  Tell  us 
about  that  on? 

Mr.  DiNGf  JN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one  of  the  more  heavily 
impacted  d/  icts.  But  for  the  most  part,  when  you  look  at.  the 
4,000-some  diatricts  that  are  receiving  impact  aid  funds,  the  vast 
majority  of  those  districts  are  lightly  imoacted.  There  are  very  few 
Bellevue  school  districts  in  the  country. 
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'  Mr  Natchkr.  What  about  (irand  Forks.  North  Dakota;  you  -^y 
there  are  very  few.  I  can  name  some  more.  What  about  Grand 
Forks'' 

Dr  MiNTER.  According  to  our  figures,  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
will  achieve  a  minor  increase  in  impact  aid.  It  one  ot  the  tew 
States  that  do.  ^ 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  say  a  minor  increase.' 

Dr.  MiNTER.  A  small  increase.  It  will  receive  this  year  m  the 
1979  appropriation,  million  and  in  19H0  the  estimate  is  $7.1 
million  That,  of  course,  does  not  help  to  solve  the  problem  ot  your 
iocality,  but  I  think  that  with  a  different  distribution  there  might 
be  some  »-elief  for  that  small  city.  '  «  i 

Mr.  Natcher.  Going  back.  Dr.  Minter  and  Dr.  Berry,  it  places  us 
in  a  position  on  our  committee  where  we  are  vulnerable  We  try 
our  best  to  hold  the  line  in  the  whole  bill.  You  have  .^.^20  million 
cut  out  here.  Any  part  of  that  cut  that  is  put  back,  all  or  any  part 
of  it,  carries  this  bill  out'  of  balance  with  the  budget  or  else  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  it  from  other  sources.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  we  are  qualified  to-  take  this  money  out  of  other  sources 
and  put  it  back  where  you  omit  it.  It  puts  us  in  a  right  bad 
position.  ' 

Mr.  Michel.  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Michel.  Thank  >ou,'Mr.  Chairman. 

MILITARY  PROPERTIKS       *  < 

Dr  Berry  and  Dr.  Minter,  I  take  a  little  different  position  on 
this  I  can  remember  when  this  program  began  29  years  ago  and  I 
waa  just-an  assistant  at  that  time  but  I  remember  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  coming  down  f ;  (;m  Rantoul  Air  Base  m  Illinois,  and 
the  case  that  was  made  in  those  early  days  for  military  bases  was" 
very  justified.  ,  ,  „         .    .  ' 

You  cannot  argue  with  the  chairman  s  line  of  questioning  when 
it  comes  to  military  and  air  bases.  But  we  let  thij  thing  go  far 
beyond  that  so  that  now  we  are  even  in  public  housing.  Our  agri- 
cultura'  laboratory  in  Peoria  is  covered.  We  are  glad  to  have  it. 
because  it  attracts  top  scientists.  But  then,  lo  and  behold,  the 
school  district  is  supposed  to  get  a  little  extra  money  because  we 
have  people  who  just  happen  to  work  for  the  Federal  Government, 
who  are  very  affluent,  paying  taxes.  That's  nonsense.  I  agree  with 

you  on  that  one.  ,     ,  ■    ..u         u  i 

How  many  military  bases  are  actually  involved  in  these  school 
districts  that  are  affecied?  I  hate  to  play  with  these  phony  figures, 
but  how  can  we  get  back  to  doing  what  is  right?  I  would  hate,  to 
think  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  say:  Let's  hold  every  one  of  these 
districts  harmless  now  and  give  everybody  else  a  'uonanza  because 
these  other  districts  that  are  not  affected  have  to  raise  their  real 
estate  taxes  to  compensate  for  it.  m  l 

It  is  a  subsidizing  of  people's  real  estate  taxes.  They  ought  to  be 
paying  for  kids'  education,  but  we  are  not  making  that  point,  or 
the  Department  is  not  making  that  point  well  enough.  That  is  the 
onlv  way  we  are  going  to  get  thio  ihing  changed^ 

R;  v.*  now  it  is  just  one  of  those  things.  You  have  a  littl^  impact 
in  your  district?  it  means  cutting  out  $10;  shoot,  the.V^ll  vote 
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against  it.  It  is  nonsensLal.  I  would  like  to  help  you  with  your 
arguments,  but  I  have  to  have  the  information  to  do  that. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  justification  for  impact  aid  is  military 
bases  and  none  other.  Every  other  member  of  Congress  is  bidding 
for  everything—he  may  even  be  biddiP'^'  for  a  military  base  in  his 
district.  One  of  the  reasons  might  be  he  can  get  some  other  free 
money  for  his  educational  processes. 

Dr.  MiNTKR.  We  will  supply  that  for  the  retord,  Mr.  Michel. 

[The  information  follows:] 


\ 
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The  following  table  MrtJwe  the  number  of  military  bases  that  arc  claimed  In 
each  State  under  Che  Impact  aid  program: 


Alabama  33 

Alaskfr  49 

Arizona  21 

Arkaniaa  1^ 

California  217 

Colorado  12 

Connecticut  23 

Delaware  4 
Distinct  of  Columbia  13 

Florida  7l 

Georgia  '^7 

Hawaii  61 

Idaho  9 

Illlnola             ,  34 

Indiana             j  12 

lowe                  '  7 

Kansas  22 

Kentucky  .13 

Louisiana  14 

Maine  30 

Maryland  61 

Maasachusetts  63 

Michigan  33 

Minnesota  22 

Mississippi  13 

Missouri  33 

Montana  12 

Nebraska  » 

^levada  9 

New  Hampshire  9 

New  Jersey  36 

Hew  Mexico  13 

New  York  84 

North  Carolina  37 

North  Dakota  12 

C^io  41 

Oklahoma  27 

Oregon  13 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utan 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Vest  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

*  Total 


48 
22 
24 

6 
24 
68 
22 

3 
79 
75 
12 
16 

4 
12 
21 

1 


1.663 


In  addition,  a  number  of  ships  are  homeported  In  U  States  and  the  category 
"Uniformed  Services"  la  clalmecf  In  all  States. 
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*  IMPACT  AID  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  Michel.  How  many  school  districts  do  we  have  totally? 

Mr  DiNOELDEiN.  About  4,300. 

Mr.  Michel.  4,800  in  impacted  aid? 

Dr.  MiNTER.  15,354  totally,  of  which  4,300  get  impact  aid. 

APPROPRIATIONS  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Michel.  Have  your  lawyers  given  you  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  can  legally  do  what  we  are  requesting  without  being 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  House  floor? 

Mr.  Dingeldein.  We  do  not  have  an  opinion  on  that,  Mr.  Michel. 
We  are  submitting  legislation,  however,  in  coiy unction  with  the 
budget  which  would  go  to  the  authorizing  committees. 

Mr.  Michel.  Has  that  been  submitted? 

Mr.  Dingeldein.  No.  It  should  be  up  any  day  now. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  attitude  the  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Subcommittee  will  have  when  you 
present  that  legislation? 

Dr.  Berry.  It  is  hard  to  say,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MiCHEi .  Are  you  going  to  make  a  good,  vigorous  case  or  are 
you  just  going  to  submit  it  like,  "Well,  I  will  go  through  the 
motions'? 

Dr.  Berry.  We  always  try  to  submit  good,  vigorous  cases. 

Mr.  Michel.  You  are  going  to  defend  that  position  vigorously? 

Dr.  Berry.  Certainly,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Michel.  If  we  were  to  approve  just  a  portion  of  your  recom- 
mended reduction—the  chairman  mentioned  $100  million  or  $200 
million  or  $250  million— with  no  bill  language  included,  how  would 
the  money  be  allocated? 

Mr.  Stormer.  In  terms  of  the  authorizing  statute? 

Mr.  Michel.  If  we  provide  something  but  obviously  less  than  full 
authorization,  how  would  you  allocate  what  sums  we  might  appro- 
priate, whether  it  is  $100  million  or  $150  million  or  $2  million? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Without  special  language  the  appropriation  would 
have  to  follow  the  authorizing  statute,  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978.  In  essence,  you  would  fund  tier  1,  then  65 
percent  of  tier  2  which,  in  combination,  would  range  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  full  entitlement  from  43  to  47  percent  for  B's  gener- 
ally and  from  65  to  73  percent  for  the  A  category. 

If  money  were  made  available  in  excess  of  65  percen*  of  the 
second  tier,  then  the  new  hold  harmless  under  Section  5(e)  would 
\  provide  up  to  90  percent  of  the  amounts  of  money  the  school 

districts  received  for  the  preceding  year.  Then  we  would  reach  the 
second  tier  portion,  35  percent  that  remained  unfunded.  This  fund- 
ing order  is  rather  specific  in  the  authorizing  legislation  unless 
appropriation  language  specifically  alters  it. 

Mr.  Michel.  Then  what  would  happen  if  we  did  not  put  any 
language  in? 

Mr.  Stormer.  You  would  have  to  fall  back  on  the  authorizing 
statute. 

Ms.  Beebe.  Essentially,  Mr.  Micheu  without  appropriation  lan- 
guage and  an  amount  sufficient  to  fund  65  percent  of  tier  2,  we 
would  not  even  be  able  to  spend  the  amount  of  the  Adminiatra- 
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tion's  request,  and  those  amounts  would  fall  out  according  to  tier  1 
as  follows:  for  A  children,  $104.7  million.  For  B  children,  $230 1 
million.  For  special  provisions,  $13.2  million.  For  hold  harmless,  B, 
$8.3  million.  For  hold  harmless,  C,  $37.8  million.  For  a  total  of 
$394.1  million.  ,         .      .  n- 

Then  we  would  fully  fund  the  Federal  agencies  at  $70  million, 
disasters  at  $12  million,  for  a  total  of  $476.1  million.  That  is  what 
we  could  fund,  using  the  existing  statute.  So  you  have  to  either 
have  appropriation  language  or  legislative  change. 
Mr.  Michel.  I  understand.  / 
Ms.  Beebe.  We  will  provide  this  to  you,  if  you  would  like. 

LOW-RENT  HOUSING 

Mr.  MiOHEL.  How  much  of  category  A  will  go  for  public  housing 

children?  .  , 

Mr.  Stormer.  $1.6  million.  In  our  request  we  limit  ths  payment 
for  low-rent  housing  to  the  level  of  1979. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  A  and  B  for  public 
housing  children?  ,    ,  .      *  .  u  • 

Mr.  Stormer.  An  A  public  housing  child,  or  any  other  A  child,  is 
a  child  who  resides  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  or  in  the  uniformed  services.  The  B  category  child 
either  resides  on,  or  the  parent  is  employed  on  Federal  property  or 
is  in  the  uniformed  services.  You  have  a  double  connection  for  the 
A  and  a  single  connection  for  the  B.  i.  l  • 

\  Mr.  Michel.  If  we  were  to  fund  categories  A  and  B  at  the  basic 
levels  we  have  been  doing  in  previous  years,  how  much  would  go 
for  public  housing  children?  . 

Mr.  Stormer.  If  you  funded  fully  through  the  second  tier,  you 
would  have  approximately  $206  million  going  to  low-rent  housing. 
If  you  restrained  that  to  65  percent  of  the  second  tier,  that  would 
be  $162  million. 

Mr.  DiNOELDEiN.  You  would  need  a  language  change  because 
that  is  one  of  the  changes  that  was  made  in  the  authorizing  stat- 
ute, that  unless  you  do  something  in  the  appropriation  law,  you  are 
now  going  to  be  funding  public  housing  in  the  second  tier.  That  is  a 
basic  change  that  occurred  last  year. 

Dr.  Berry.  It  was  an  amendment  to  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  was  that  figure  again  for  public  housing  in 
the  1979  appropriation? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Approximately  $70  million.  That  was  because  the 
language  in  1979  restricted  payments  for  low-rent  housing  children 
to  25  percent  of  entitlement. 

Mr.  Michel.  So  in  order  to  hold  at  least  that  line  or  to  come 
down,  then  we  have  to  have  language  that  limits  it  with  whatever 
percentage  the  Congress  would  see  fit. 

Does  that  authorizing  legislation  inhibit  our  selection  of  a  per- 
cent on  those  public  housing  allocations?  Are  we  bound  by  25 
pcrcGnt? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Twenty-five  percent  was  the  authorizing  statute  up 
through  1979. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  removed  the  prohibition 
that  we  could  not  spend  into  the  second  tier,  and  authorized  spend- 
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ing  of  the  full  percentage  attributable  either  to  the  A  or  B  category 
low-rent  housing  children  in  the  second  tier.  Then  you  have  those  3 
subportions  of  the  second  tier,  65%,  90%,  of  prior  year  and  the 
remaining  85%  portion, 

V 

FORWARD  FUNDING 

Mr.  Michel.  The  impact  aid  program  is  forward  funded,  is  it  not? 
,  Dr.  MiNTER,  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Michel.  With,  what  we  gave  you  last  year,  was  that  enough 
to  fully  fund  tier  2? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  more  than  enough.  Last  year  you 
may  recall  we  had  an  absorption  factor  that  came  into  being  in 
1978  for  the  first  time  and  then  it  was  repealed  by  the  1978 
apiendments.  And  in  1979  **B"  payments  were  restricted  to  the 
1978  levels, 

MAJOR  DISASTERS 

Mr.  Michel.  What  is  the  basis  for  that  $12  million  for  major 
disasters? 

Mr.  Stormer.  That  is  strictly  a  figure  that  is  drawn  out  of  past 
experience.  It  is  the  average  amount  over  a  period  of  roughly  8  to 
10  years  that  we  have  been  forced  to  expend  for  maior  disaster 
assistance.  This  is  the  second  year  wni^e  we  have  asked  for  the 
money  to  be  specifically  appropriated  forimajor  disaster  assistance. 
Prior  to  that,  we  used  to  absorb  it  within  the  appropriation. 

SUPER  'A"  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  Michel.  You  have  made  reference  to  super  A  districts.  What 
are  those? 

Mr.  Stormer,  Super  A  is  a  district  which  has  20  percent  of  its 
total  average  attendance  in  A  category  children. 

Mr,  Michel.  So  we  have  to  assume  those  that  are  just  A  category 
have  less  than  20  percent  of  students  in  that  classification? 

Mr.  Stormer.  This  a  change  from  prior  years  where  it  used  to 
be  a  25-percent  figure  to  qualify  as  a  super  A. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  many  districts  are  in  that  super  A  category? 

Mr.  Stormer.  315. 

Mr.  Michel,  Would  those  be  predominantly  around  niilitary 
bases? 

Mr.  Stormer.  They  are  going  to  be  split.  They  are  going  to  be 
sch-x)!  systems  serving  miljlary  and  children  on  Indian  lands.  I 
think  the  first  handful  ar#  primarily  school  systems  serving  the 
children  residing  on  Indian  lands.  It  would  be  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Patten. 

IMPACT  AID  INCRKASES 

Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  this  b^  iget  ?quest  is 
almost  an  exercise  in  futility.  I  voted  against  impact  aid  in  1963, 
19(>4,  in  almost  every  year.  I  think  it  is  inequitable.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  Federal  aid  to  education,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  right 
section.  During  the  war,  in  areas,  it  was  justified,  as  Mr.  Michel 
and  as  the  chairman  have  stated.  But  in  1970  you  had  half  as 
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much  money  and  we  had  6  million  in  the  military  along  with  the 
civilian  employees.   _  , 

We  had  3  million  in  the  Army  and  3  million  civUians.  Today  we 
do  not  have  890,000  in  the  Army. 

When  they  ask  you,  why  do  you  leave  out  B,  you  can  answer  it 
the  way  I  do,  as  inequitable.  But  the  realists  here  have  pointed  out 
we  get  on  the  floor  and  we  have  300-some  votes  just  as  sure  as  the 
Sun  came  up  this  morning.  So  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  fighting  it. 
But  this  is  where  we  find  ourselves. 

But  on  the  merits,  it  would  seem  to  me  you  are  re-pressing  tor 
$800-some  million  when  so  many  facilities  have  been  pbased  out. 
Camp  Kilmer  is  closed.  Camp  Monmouth  used  to  have  40,000  and 
now  they  ar^  down  to  1200.  JRaritan  Arsenal  is  closed.  There  niust 
be  400-8ome  facilities  closed  since  1970,  and  they  still  want  to  close 
Camp  Dix.  We  spent  time  Thursday  with  the  Pentagon.  They  get 

impact  aid.  ...  l-  u  •  i.u 

On  the  merits  I  do  not  know  how  this  stays  up  so  high  in  the 
light  of  the  workforce  in  the  Army  having  decreased  so  tremen- 
dously. I  know  when  it  goes  on  the  floor  we  cannot  hold  it,  we 
cannot  hold  yeur  budget. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  The  reasoi  the  appropriation  is  going  up  is 
because  so  many  of  the  payments  are  now  made  on  the  basis  ot 
civilian  employees  and  not  military  employees.  Your  point  is  cor- 
rect that  if  we  were  making  payments  simply  on  the  basis  of 
military  employees  and  families  the  appropriation  would  not  be  so 

***fSfr  Patten.  It  is  a  little  far  fetched  when  you  look  at  some  of 
the  suburbs  here.  I  see  the  money  they  get  under  impact  aid 
because  their  father  works  in  the  Pentagon— I  cannot  follow  that— 
or  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland,  or  in  Montgomery  County,  or 
the  others.  But  we  are  wasting  our  time,  I  think,  based  on  previous 
experience  on  the  floor.  It  is  bird  to  fight  it.  .  ., 

Mr.  Stormer.  May  I  expand  a  little?.  As  far  as  A  category  chil- 
dren, they  remaine<l  fairly  constant  in  numbers  durmg  the  period 
from  1970  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Pattkn.  Hasn't  birth  rate  been  cut  in  hair 

Mr.  Stormer.  In  the  military  and  those  children  residing  on 
Indian  lands,  the  numbers  have  remained  about  the  same.  The 
biggest  growth  in  the  program  has  been  a  combination  of  two 
things:  one  has  been  the  increased  authorization  to  include  low- 
rent  housing  children,  which  commenced  about  1976.  Additionally, 
the  increase  or  expansion  in  some  definitions  of  what  is  eligible 
Federal  property  has  increased  the  numbers  under  the  B  category. 

Additionally,  there  have  been  some  reforms  made.  One  is  that 
the  surrounding  metropolitan  districts  are  being  held  harmless  for 
changes  that  occurred  in  1976.  The  B  category  child  whose  parent^ 
work  across  the  State  hue  is  no  longer  an  eligible  ^hild  but  is  held 
harmless,  which  is  a  slowly  decreasing  situation. 

Additionally,  the  local  contribution  rate  has  certainl'  been  at- 
fected  by  inflation  since  1970. 

Ms.  Beebe.-You  might  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  even  m  our 
low  budget,  $31  million  of  our  increase  is  solely  due  to  legislative 
changes  which  expand  the  eligibility. 

C  *  lirfi) 


Mr.  Patten:  You  are  asking  for  more  money  for  new  buildings. 
In  the  district  here  they  say  they  can  eliminate  41  schools.  I  have 
one  town  with  8  kindergartens*  and  in  September  they  will  have 
three.  , 

STATE  BUDGET  SURPLUSES 

Dr.  Berry,  Mr.  Patten,  if  I  may  say  on  these  B  requests,  a 
number  of  States  that  are  getting  reductions  have  surpluses  in 
their  State  budgets  and  they  have  surpluses  and  they  are  redistrib- 
uting funds  back  to  taxpayers  and  the  like,  and  they  are  some  of 
the  same  States  where  people  are  complaming  about  getting  the 
Federal  budget  into  balance.  ^ 

Mr.  Patten.  Look  at  Maryland. 

Dr.  Berry.  Right.  There  is  an  incongruity  in  demanding  th^t  the 
Federal  budget  be  balanced  and  then  requesting  this  aid. 
Mr  Natcher,  Mr,  Early,  I  yield  to  you,  ; 

state  budget  surpluses  \ 

Mr.  Early.  Referring,  Doctor,  to  that  B  surplus,  how  t^any 
States  have  a  surplus?  '    ^  ^ 

Dr.  Berry.  I  was  referring  to  the  State  of  Maryland  in  \  the 
comments  that  I  was  making,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  numbc^r,  I 
kiT-^w  a  number  do.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record.  \ 

^  r.  Early,  Will  you  supply  that  with  the  chairman's  permission, 

[The  information  follows;]  ^ 

We  have  heard  of  aurpluBes  in  California.  Maryland,  Texas,  Washington  and 
Wisconsin. 

DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Early.  On  that  pinpointed  disaster,  how  do  we  get  the  $^2 
million? 

Dr.  MiNTER,  We  are  not  requesting  funds  for  pinpoint  disasters, 
Mr.  Early.  That  was  rescinded.  We  are  requesting  $12  million  for 
major  disasters. 

Mr.  Early.  I  see.  So  that  $12  million  is  for  disasters?  ^ 
Dr.  MiNTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Early.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
heavily  impacted  districts 

Mr.  Natcher.  Will  you  explain  how  the  current  law  deals  with 
heavily  impacted  school  districts?  I  believe  the  legal  citation  is 
Section  3(dX2XB).  It  covers  both  A  and  B,  but  those  districts  that 
are  heavily  impacted.  Has  that  section  of  the  law  ever  been 
'  funded? 

Mr  Stormer.  Mr,  Natcher,  ye\  That  is  a  provision  to  allow  us  to 
increase  the  rate^ payments  to  school  districts  which  are  heavily 
impacted  and  where  it  is  necessary  that  a  greater  rate  of  payment 
be  made  in  order  for  them  to  balance  the  budget  or  to  operate  an 
educational  program  comparable  to  other  school  districts  in  the 
Stato. 

Normally  speaking,  what  we  would  look  to  is  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  school  system  is  able  to  raise  from  local  taxes,  the 
amount  of  money  the  school  district  receives  from  the  State,  and 
the  amount  of  money  we  would  be  able  to  pay  if  we  established  a 
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normal  rate  and  adjust  that  rate  in  order  to  assure  a  balanced 
budget  and  equal  educational  Opportunities  being  provided. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  funding  that  section 
in  1980?  ^        .     .     .  ^ 

Mr.  Stormfr.  We  do  not  have  a  figure  at  t^is  point. 

Mr.  Natcher.  If  you  would  submit  that  in  the  record,  we  would 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Stormer.  It  would  be  very,  very  rough. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Just  give  us  your  best  estimate. 

Mr.  Stormer.  We  will  give  you  what  we  can. 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right.  • 
•  (The  information  follows:] 

At  this  time,  we  estimate  that  Section  3fdX2XB)  will  require  $S00.C0O  in  1980. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  many  school  districts 
are  eligible  for  Section  3(dX2XB)?  How  many  would  be  eligible 
under  this  provision  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Stormer.  You  are  presuming  the  1980  budget  request? 

Mr.  Natcher.  Assuming  that  we  funded  the  1980  budget  request, 
how  many  school  districts  would  be  eligible  under  this  particular 
provision  of  the  law  that  we  have  just  discussed? 

Mr.  Stormer.  It  will  be  a  very  rough  figure. 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right. 

[The  inforjpation  follov/s:] 

In  recent  years,  only  one  or  two  school  districts  each  year  have  qualified  for' 
Section  3(dX2XB).  With  the  newly  expanded  eligibiiity,  perhaps  one  or  two  more 
may  qualify  in  1980. 

IMPACT  AID  DISTRKTTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  the  435  congressional 
districts  are  involved  with  impact  aid? 
Mr.  Stormer.  Approximately  427. 

Mr.  Natcher.  For  the  record,  give  the  name  and  amount  for  the 
10  School  districts  which  would  lose  the  most  under  your  proposed 
budget  'f  you  would,  insert  that  in.  the  record,  plet^e. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  ten  school  districts  which  we  believe  would  lose  the  most  are: 


Q^lntl  Millions'  PkcwI" 


New  York  Gty  

Fairfax  County,  Va  

Prin«  George's  County,  Md 

Montgomefv  County,  Md  

San  Oiego.  Calil  

Puerto  Rico  

Virginia  Beach.  Va  

Chicago,  ill  

District  of  Columt)ia..  ..  - 
Hawiii  r  


513.0 

0.99 

9.1 

3.64 

64 

?.45 

45 

1.73 

3.7 

2.03 

3.6 

.63 

34 

5.50 

33 

.33 

33 

1.32 

3.2 

1.17 

'Et!«nafed  rtduction  in  19W  vs  \m 

•CstKnaiid  19;9  9"  md  teid  hirrmess  payments  of  19/9  estmitMl  total  currtnt  expeflditure) 
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APPROPRIATIONS  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Natcher.  Included  with  the  budget  proposal  are  4  separate 
appropriation  language  provisions.  Is  it  absolutely  essential  to  in- 
clude these  provisions  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  Stormer.  Yes,  sir. 

ALTERNATIVE  FUNDING  CONSIDERATIONS 

Mr.  Natcher.  In  developing  the  budget  for  impact  aid,  what 
other  alternatives  were  considered  to  reduce  the  program?  What 
other  proposals  did  you  have  in  mind  now  in  dfwoloping  your  . 
budget  for  impact  aid? 

Mr,  &roRMER.  A  number  of  considerations,  all  of  them  principal- 
ly having  to  do  with  the  B  catetgory  children.  They  were  examined 
.  by  those  in  position  of  developing  the  budget,  particularly  consider- 
ation to  funding  the  budget  in  accordance  with  the  authorization 
statute.  One  of  the  prdblems  that  was  inherent  was  that  the  school 
districts  serving  the  A  category  children  would  have  only  received 
73  or  74  .percent  of  the  amount  of  money  they  would  be  normally 
entitled  in  terms  of  the  A  category  pupils. 

The  conclusion  was  it  was  better  to  fully  fund  the  A  categorv 
children  through  the  second  tier  paying  100  percent  for  those  chil- 
dren heavily  impacted,  for  the  Indians,  and  90  perce.  ^  for  those 
which  were  lesser  impacted,  and  take  the  cuts  at  tne  B  level. 

TIER  PAYMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Natcher.  Is  there  a  way  to  reduce  the  program  on  a  more 
gradual  basis  without  amending  the  basic  law? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Principally,  you  are  going  to  have  to  amend  the 
authorization  in  order  to  achieve  significant  reductions  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  much  would  be  required  in  1980  to  fund  Tier 
I  of  tho  basic  law?  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  about  how  much 
would  be  required? 

Ms.  Beebk.  For  Tier  I  in  total,  according  to  the  total  basic  stat- 
ute, $394.1  million,  plus  $70  million  for  Section  6  and  $12  million 
for  major  disasters. 

Mr.  Natcher.  In  order  to  fund  Tier  II,  how  much  additional 
would  be  required? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Which  portion  of  Tier  II,  sir,  the  65  percent,  the  90 
percent  hold-harmless  or  full  Tier  II? 
Mr.  Natcher.  Give  us  for  each  one. 

Mr,  Stormer.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  Tier  II  would  be  $823.4 
million.  To  bring  it  at  the  90  percent  level  it  would  be  $835  million, 
--and  to  fttHy  fund  Tier  II  would  be  $1,038.5  million. 

Mr.  Natcher.  If  you  'will,  for  the  record,  insert  a  table  showing 
by  section  of  law  the  amount  required  to  fund  Tier  I,  then  show  the 
amounts  required  to  fund  each  of  the  two  levels  under  Tier  II,  and 
include  an  estimate  for  public  housing  payments  in  each  case. 
(The  information  follows:] 

Tho  toliowinfi  amounts  are  estimated  to  be  required  in  1980  for  payments: 

Tier  I  f  ""^'i; 

"A"  children  Jsec  i^'an   $U)-\.( 

"B"  children  isoc  i^tbii   2\iOA 
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^  Milhons 

Special  provisions  (sec.  2  &  3(e))  >   i^**^ 

Other  Federal  agencies  (sec.  6)...^....^.   .M'Y 

Hold  harmless  provisions  (sec.  mxB)(C))   * 

Disaster  assistance  (sec.  7)  

Total  • " 

Total  includes  $89.2  for  low-rent  housing  children  under  sec.  3(a)  and  3(b). 

Millions 

Tiers  1  and  2(A):  i^qr^  n 

"A"  children  (sec.  3(a))   fl^'^ 

••B"  children  (sec.  3(b))   ^{^'2 

Special  provisions  (sec.  2  &  3(e))   • 

Other  Federal  agencies  (sec.  6)  •   yfyr. 

Hold  harmless  provisions  (sec.  305(B)(C))   f^-^ 

Disaster  assistance  (sec.  7)  "  ' 

Total  ; '^'^ 

Total  includes  $162  for  low-rent  housing  children  under  sec.  3(al  and  3(b). 

"  Millinns 

Tiers  1  and  2: 

Payments  for  ^'A"  children  (sec.  3(a))  

Payments  for  ''B"  children  (sec.  3(b))   s^ff 

 fo^o   0  Jfcr  [how    14.0 


Special  provisions  (sec.  2  &  3(e))   ^^  J? 

Payments  to  other  Federal  a^«nPi«c  t^^n  ro   

Hold  harmless  provisions  (£ 
Disaster  assistance  (sec.  7) . 


Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies  (sec.  6)  

Hold  harmless  provisions  (sec.  305(BKC))   ^-^ 
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Total  ••  •  

Total  includes  $205.6  for  low-rent  housing  children  under  sec.  :^(a)  and  3(b). 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  Natcher.  Do  you  consider  impact  aid  to  be  a  paj^ment  in 

lieu  cf  ^sxGs?  I 
Mr  Stormer.  When  we  are  talking  totally  about  impact  a.^,  it's 
a  combination,  sir,  of  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  it  s  also  a 
payment  to  assure  that  the  Federally  connected  children  are  re- 
ceiving the  same  educational  benefits  as  all  other  children  withm  a 
school  district. 

It's  a  combination  of  both. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Have  you  considered  changing  the  law  to  transfer 
impact  aid  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  administer  as  a  program 
of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes?  t    ,  u 

Mr.  Stormer.  Not  completely.  At  one  time  there  had  been  a 
discussion  of  making  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  maybe  Mr, 
Dingeldein  can  back  me  up  on  this.  If  I  remember  .correctly  the 
discussions  in  that  vein,  the  total  cost  of  providing  a  similar  pro- 
gram would  almost  double  »or  triple  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  paid  under  impact  aid. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dingeldein.  That's  right;  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  prop- 
osition. . ,      ...  , 

Dr.  Berry.  And  we  have  not,  in  fact,  considered  it  since  we  have 
been  here  at  all  as  a  possibility. 

DISASTKH  ASSI8TAN(*K 

Mr.  Natc  hkr.  All  right.  The  budget  request  includes  $12  million 
for  Disaster  Assistance.  What  is  the  status  of  the  authorization  tor 
this  program? 
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Ms.  Beebe.  It  is  not  currently  authorized. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Is  the  Administration  recommending  extension  of 
authorization  without  change? 
Ms.  Beebe.  Yes;  we  are. 

CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Natcher.  Now,  under  Construction,  last  year  a  budget 
amendment  of  $29  million  was  submitted  concerning  impact  aid 
construction.  That  request  came  too  late  for  the  consideration  of 
our  committee. 

What  is  the  present  status  of  that  request? 

Dr.  MiNTER.  We  have  not  resubmitted  that  request,  Mr.  Chair- 
man»  because  of  budget  constraints. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  are  your  present  plans  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  Federally  owned  school  facilities? 

Dr.  MiNTER.  We  plan  to  spend  $13  million  in  that  section  and  we 
plan  to  upgrade  several  of  the  projects. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Stormer  to  be  more  specific  about  that. 

Mr.  Stormer.  We  are  currently  obligating  or  committing  funds. 
They  are  not  obligated  until  the  contracts  are  executed.  We  are 
committing  funds  to  remove  the  life  safety  hazards  th^t  exist  in 
the  Federally  owned  buildings  and  also  to  remove  any  architectur- 
al barriers  that  exist  to  the  handicapped  and  this  will  take,  we 
anticipate,  until  June  of  1980,  to  have  our  facilities  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  and  the  life  safety  hazards  that  exist  in  present 
buildings  removed. 

It  may  not  take  care  of  certain  situations  where  we  are  having 
overcrowding  or  children  housed  in  temporary  facilities. 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  budget  request  for  1980  is  $33  million.  Tell  us 
generally  how  you  plan  to  use  this  amount? 

Mr.  Stormer,  Well,  primarily,  the  $33  million  is  broken  into 
thiee  sections;  $3  million  for  section  5,  which  are  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  are  primarily  serving  the  military  in- 
stallations; $13  millio  under  section  10,  and  this  will  go  toward 
meeting  the  I'fe  safety  objective  and  the  removal  of  architectural 
barriers  objective;  and  $17  million  will  be  grants  to  local  education- 
al agencies  serving  children  residing  on  Indian  lands. 

Mr.  NATCHEk.  Is  it  enough  to  take  care  of  the  more  serious 
facility  requirements  in  local  school  districts? 

Mr.  Stormer.  It  will  take  care  of  only  the  most  extremely  criti- 
cal situations  that  exist. 

Mr.'  Natcher.  What  other  Federal  funds  are  available  for  con- 
struction assistance  to  local  schools? 

Mr.  Stormer.  None  within  i:he  Office  of  Education  specifically 
oriented  towards  school  construction.  There  are  some  limited 
public  works  funds  under  the  Economic  Development  Assistance 
Act.  There  are,  I  believe,  some  grants  being  made  available 
through  the  Energy  Department.  But  these  are  particularly  orient- 
ed towards  those  kinds  of  activities. 

Mir.  Natcher.  Mr.  Michel,  any  other  questions?  ( 

Mr.  Michel.  Just  a  couple,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 
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'    IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS  | 

What  is  the  smallest  impact  aid  payment  to  a  school,  district? 

Mr.  Stormer.  I  don't  have  a  specific  number. 

Mr.  Michel.  Can  you  give  me  a  ball  park  figure? 

Mr.  Stormer.  I  would  guess  it  would  be  about  $1,000  or  $2,UUU. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  that  would  make  up  what  percentage  ot  that 
school  district's  budget? 

Mr.  Stormer.  I  don't  know.  ,  ■         .^nr^^A  a 

Mr  Michel.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  placed  m  the  record  a 
table  thkt  would  show  the  number  of  districts,  for  example,  receiv- 

ing-if  you  say  it's  as  low  as  $1,000,  that  ^|&t^%^^"1in  "h^^^ 
I  was  going  to  start  out  at  something  like  $25,000  or  $50,000,  but  if 
there  are  those  under  a  thousand,  why  don't  we  have  how  many 
are  getting  less  than  $5,000. 
Mr.  Stormer.  I  think  we  have  

Mr  Michel.  Or  something  like  $25,000  or  $50,000,  something  like 
that,  and  then  what  percent  of  that  school's  budget  is  this  impact 
aid  payment? 

Out  of  4.365  districts  which  received  Impact  Aid  payments  in  ^^J^^f-^^ 
districts  received  less  than  a  $5,000  payment;  2  0§9  ^istricte  rweived  than  a 
$25,000  payment;  and  2,833  districts  received  less  than  a  $50,000  payment. 

In78  percent  of  the  2.833  districts  which  received  Impact  Aid  payments  of  $50,000 
or  less  in  1978.  those  payments  represented  less  than  2  percent  of  their  total 
operating  expenditures  for  that  year. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  start  here.  Perhaps  we  could  take  a 
transition  period  and  say  that  no  school  district  as  of  this  year  who 
receives  an  impact  aid  allocation  that  makes  up  less  than  a  percent 
or  two  or  some  arbitrary  figure  of  their  budget  would  be  funded. 
That  may  not  cover  all  of  the  inequities,  because,  as  Mr.  Fatten 
said,  these  two  neighboring  counties  here  are  getting  so  terribly 
much,  but  at  least  it's  one  angle  or  one  way  of  trying  to  get  at  this 

*^^iSs  Beebe.  Mr.  Michel,  in  our  proposal  before  you  now,  for  over 
90  percent  of  the  B  districts  that  would  lose  payments,  such  pay- ■ 
ments  represent  2.5  percent  or  less  of  their  total  current  expendi- 
tures In  other  words,  the  impact  on  their  total  budget  is  less  than 
2.5  percent  for  90  percent  of  those  B  payment  districts. 
Dr.  Berry.  And  also,  Mr.  Dingeldein.  .  r 

Mr.  Dingeldein.  Mr.  Michel,  another  way  of  looking  at  it,  it  you 
required  every  district  receiving  impact  aid  funds  to  absorb  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  percent  of  their  budget,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  make  payments  of  about  $94  million  to  about  1,^UU 
districts.  I  mean,  those  are  the  only  ones  that  would  not  be  able  to 
absorb  the  reductions  within  1  percent. 

COMPARATIVE  TAX  STUDY 

Mr.  MicHKL.  A  few  years  ago  I  think  I  asked  whether  or  not  we 
had  made  any  studies  on  comparative  tax  rates  and  the  relation- 
ship with  these  impact  aid  payments. 

Has  anything  more  been  done  on  that  at  all?  We  say  in  one 
breath  it's  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Why?  In  the  case  of  military 
bases,  we  don't  need  justification  for  that,  in  my  judgment.  But 
then  again  to  have  a  district  fail  to  assess  their  real  estate  taxes 
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commensurate  with  What  the  rest  of  us  have  to  do  around  the 
country  sometimes  and  have  the  Federal  Government  coming  and 
subsidizing  those  property  owners,  I  just  don't  buy  that. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Well,  there  have  been  some  studies  done  in  'the 
past  trying  to  arrive  at  some  notion  of  net  burden.  I  am  just  not 
sure.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult  thing  to  try  to  come  up  with. 

Mr.  Michel.  Well,  I  appreciate  that. 

Dr,  Berry.  Mr.  Michel,  the  amendments  of  1978  require  us  to 
establish  a  ten-member  Presidential  Commission  to  study  impact 
aid  and  precisely  the  kinds  of  questions  you  are  raising,  and  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a  report  to  the  President  and  Congress  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  which  will  look  at  all  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  won't  take  any  more  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right. .  - 

DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Early,  any  additional  questions?  , 

Mr.  Early.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  $12  million 
for  major  disaster;  how  was  that  number  arrived  at? 

Mr.  Stormer.  It's  an  average  of  several  years.  I  think  the  figure 
is  8  or  10  years. 

Ms.  Beebe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stormer.  And  it's  the  average  annual,  if  you  take  a  10-year 
span.  That  varies  from  year  to  year,  as  I  think  the  highest  period 
of  time  was  in  1972-1973  during  Hurricane  Agnes,  when  we  paid 
out  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  million  to  $30  million  in 
that  year,  to  a  lower  figure.  So  $12  million  is  I  believe  strictly  a 
10-year  average. 

Mr.  Early.  We  appropriated  $12  million  last  year,  as  I  recall. 
Mr.  Stormer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Early.  How  much  of  that  is  i  nobligated  or  unspent? 

Mr.  Stormer.  At  the  present  time  the  figure  is  partially  obligat- 
ed. One  of  our  problems  is  that  we  do  not  know  the  actual  costs  of 
disasters  until  the  costs  of  repairs,  replacement,  restoration  have 
been  paid  off,  and  it  usually  takes  a  year  or  two  before  you  have 
the  final  costs. 

Mr.  Early.  So  this  $12  million  we  are  speaking  of  in  this  budget 
is  for  anticipated  disasters? 
Mr.  Stormer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Early.  None  of  it  would  be  used  to  pay  back  bills? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Back  bills?  No,  it  would  be  anticipated.  At  the 
present  time  I  think  we  have  four  major  disasters  already  declared, 
and  $1.5  million  obligated  towards  disasters  that  have  occurred  in 
1979.  and  we  have  several  that  are  potentially  pending. 

Mr.  Early.  Fine. 

With  the  Chair's  permission,  will  you  supply  for  the  record 
where  the  $12  million  was  spent  last  year>  please? 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
(The  information  follows:] 

The  following  liat  represents  the  obligations  against  fiscal  year  appropri- 
ations as  of  March  1979.  This  list  includes  both  obligations  against  which  final 
payments  have  been  made  and  obligations  which  represent  preliminary  estimates. 
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Because  of  this  latter  situation,  an  additional  $15  million  has  been  obligated  in 
anticipation  of  final  estimates  far  in  excess     


Approximate 

.  Number  ol  Claims  '^^^''^^^ 


Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Georgia  

Indiana  

Kansas  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

North  Carolina. 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Virginia  

Washingtorr.  

Wisconsin. 


Eighteen  States.. 


2 

$24,000 

3 

247,000 

10^ 

2,419,000 

1 

10,000 

1 

6,000 

L 

10,000 

5 

702,000 

2 

3,000 

35 

2,496,000 

11 

374.000 

5 

179,000 

5 

29,000 

11 

649,000 

3 

30,000 

4 

65,000 

3 

117,000 

5 

107,000 

5 

48,000 

206 

$7,517,000 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  appearing  before  our  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  tor  the 
record:] 

Payments  for  "A  *  Children 

Mr  CoNTE.  You  are  asking  for  a  $56  million  increase  for  category  "A'*  students  in 
fiscal  year  1979.  Why  will  the  cost  of  educating  these  students  have  leapt  bo 

increase,  $36  million,  occurs  -Jhe  category  ^^^^^^^^ 
who  reside  on  Indian  lands.  The  1978  amendments  mcre^  ^^^*^f"iSp^?^^^^ 
one-fojrth  and  then  made  these  increased  entitlements  (125  percent)  Pay^b^^. 
in  th/second  payment  tier.  Other  increases  are  due  to  changing  the  dtrtermination 
of  'sWT  Ef  districts  from  25  percent  ("A"  children  to  total  children)  to  20 
perceht»  and  to  increasing  costs  of  education  in  general. 

Payments  for  "B*'  Children 

Mr  CoNTE.  There  are  surely  areas  that  receive  category  *;B"  funds  that  have  a 
dubious  claim  to  being  federally  impacted.  Are  there  not  also  other  parts  of  the 
country  that  have  a  defensible  claim  to  being  impacted?  If  so.  can  you  name  a  tew 

°^ct^MiNT?f  Of  3.g59  school  districts  that  claim  "B"  children.  232  have  a  number 
of  "B"  children  that  equal  25  percent  or  more  of  their  total  numbers  ot  children,  lo 
name  a  few:  ^ ,  ^ 

Daleville  City  Board  of  Education.  Alabama. 

Hydaburg  City  School  District,  Alaska.  . 

Sierra  Vista  Elementary  School  District.  Arizona. 

Trinity  Center  School  District.  California. 

Hardin  County  Board  of  Education.  Kentucky. 

Kittery  School  Department.  Maine. 

Long  Beach  Municipal  School  District.  Mississippi. 

Bunker  School  District.  Missouri. 

Trego  Elementary  School  District.  Montana. 

Papillion  School  Uistrict,  Nebraska. 

West  New  York  Board  of  Education.  New  Jersey. 
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iM  Alamos  Independent  School  District.  New  Mexico. 
Highland  Falls— Fort  Montgomery.  New  York. 
Onslow  County  Board  of  Education,  North  Carolina. 
Emerado  School  District.  North  Dakota. 
Beavercreek  Local  School  District,  Ohio. 
Newport  School  System,  Rhode  Island. 
Dorche.iter  County  School  District.  South  Carolina. 
Oak  Ridge  Public  Schools,  Tennesse^. 
Copperas  Cove  Independent  School  District,  Texas. 
Glenwood  Central  Sichool  District,  Washington. 
Jeffcry  City  School  District,  Wyoming. 

Effect  or  Budget  on  School  District 

Mr  Conte  My  home  state  of  Massachusetts  now  has  the  highest  property  taxfes 
in  the  country  a^  one  of  the,  reasons  for  this  is  that  property  taxes  pay  for  so 
much  of  the  cost  of  education.  Now  in  this  year  when  locial  school  budgete  are 
tightest,  you  are  proposing  to  cut  out  category  B  funds,  which  states  have  grown 
used  to.  How  do  you  expect  states  to  pick  up  the  slack  in  these  programs/ 

Dr.  MiNTER.  Certainly  we  are  aware  of  the  financial  straits  of  many  school 
districts  these  days  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  these  reasons  rarely  iriclude  a 
burden  due  to  Federal  activities.  Many  of  our  applicant  school  districts,  even  with 
**B"  payments,  receive  less  than  1  percent  from  impact  aid  payments,  DeaUng  with 
limited  funds,  it  seemed  wiser  tg  provide  those  funds  within  the  Title  I  program  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

Appropriations  Language 

Mr  Conte.  As  the  law  is  written  now,  is  it  even  legal  for  you  to  propose  zero- 
funding  for  all  category  B  funds?  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  not.  If  not,  why 
are  you  proposing  ^'illegal"  cut  backs?  .  • 

Dr  MinterT  The  law  was  pretty  much  the  same  in  this  respect  even  in  lyTy.  In 
that  year,  appropriation  language  placed  limitations  on  "B  payments  even  though 
the  limitations  were  contrary  to  the  basic  law.  Thus,  there  is  precedence  for  funding 
the  program  in  a  way  that  differs  from  the  basic  law. 

Disaster  Assistance 

Mr  Conte.  Of  the  12  million  appropriated  for  disaster  claims  last  year,  how  much 
money  was  spent?  Which  area  or  areas  of  the  country  received  the  most  money.' 

Dr.  MiNTER.  Thus  far  in  fiscal  year  1979.  we  have  rweived  28  m^or  disaster 
claims  from  four  States  with  estimated  obligations  totalling  $1,537,738.  Final  costs 
for  these  claims  will  not  be  available  for  several  months. 


$}2te  Number  ot  cUtms  otXtgatiOfls 

Arizona  "  "  ^  ^\ZZZZZ.^..Z 6  $102,089 

Louisiana   [  JJJ.ISO 

West  Virginia    ^   

Totals  (4)  ^  _  _ 

Mr  CoNTR.  You  ask  for  $3^  million  for  construction.  What  kinds  of  projects  will 
receive  top  priority  this  year  for  funding?  ,  j  i 

Dr  MiNTER.  The  money  requested  will  serve  only  the  most  severe  and  critical 
school  facility  problems.  Funding  priority  will  continue  to  direct  funds  to  alleviate 
the  facility  deficiencies  on  Federal  installations,  Section  10,  to  provide  urgently 
needed  minimum  school  facilities  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands,  Section  14, 
and  provide  such  facilities  for  children  associated  primarily  with  military  bases, 
Section  5 

Mr  Conte.  Are  there  many  high  priority  projects  that  you  feel  ought  U)  be  funded 
but  cannot  be  due  to  lack  of  funds?  What  are  a  few  of  these? 

Dr  MiNTER.  Section  10:  Yes,  there  are  high  priority  projects  which  will  not  be 
funded  due  to  lack  of  funds.  After  funding  the  first  priority  group  of  projects 
(emergency  repairs  for  children's  safety;  Section  504  handicapped  access  and  life 
and  fire  safety  requirements)  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  remaining  from  the 
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fiscal  year  1979  appropriation  for  only  one  project  in  .^^e  "ew^cond  Pri^^^^^^^ 
(UDcradine  and  new  construct  on  to  meet  life  safety  and  handicapped  access  siana 
ar?9  The^amaining  Iti  projects  on  13  installations  in  the  second  priority  group  will 
re  animated  386  million  (in  current  dollars)  to  elim mate  Potentially  haza  d. 
ous  conditions.  Those  projects  will  provide  facilities  for  children  who  are  currently 
attending  classes  in  temjiorary  wooden  barracks,  abandoned  hospitals,  other  make- 
shift facilities  which  were  not  intended  to  be  used  for  school  purposes.  .  ^  , 
'^'sLSSn  ifAc^^^^^^      to  the  current  priority  index  '^-^^ 

facilities  to  house  children  residing  on  Indian  lands,  the  liighest  P"0"ty  projects.  ^ 
after  exhausting  fiscal  year  79  funds,  are  to  piovide  elementary  or  secondary  school 
fadlitii^  where  none  currently  exist,  to  replace  makeshift  '""dequat^  facilUies 
which,  of  necessity  are  being  used  for  classroom  purposes,  and  to  supplement  mini- 
mal existing  facilities  which  are  grossly  overcrowded. 

Construction  Backuxj 

Mr  CONTK  You  state  that  you  have  applications  for  construction  aid  amounting 
to  $110  million.  If  my  memory  serves  me.  that  is  a  significant  drop  in  the  »"?o""t jJt 
total  claims  that  you  cited  last  year,  is  it  tiot?  How  do  you  account  for  this  drop.' 

Dr.  MiNTER.  The  $110  million  represented  the  funding  need  for  only  those  applict. 
tions  determined  to  be  eligible  under  Section  5  of  Public  Uw  81-8i5.  There  are 
unfunded  backlogs  in  Section  10  and  Section  14  as  well.  The  prior  year  estimatesto 
which  you  refer  were  probably  overall  total  estimates  which  included  the  needs 
under  «U  three  sections  of  the  Act.  / 

Construction  ok  Indian  Schools 
Mr  CoNTE.  Are  the  monies  you  spend  on  Indian  education  and  construction 
sufficient  to  improve  a  situation  which  you  yourself  last  year  termed  educationally 
deplorable"?  What  progress  has  been  made  since  last  year  in  improving  this  pro- 

*^'^D?"Minter  The  money  we  have  spent  on  Indian  education  has  made  a  very  small 
impact  on  the  total  situation  insofar  as  applications  for  school  construction  projects 
are  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will  fund  only  three  to  four  new  projects  with 
our  fiscal  year  79  appropriation.  The  balance  of  the  funding  will  go  to  pro  ects 
which  had  been  approved  earlier  but  were  beset  with  rapidly  increasing  construc- 
tion costs  for  labor  and  materials  plus  legal  requirements  for  contracting.  Because 
our  priority  system  is  based  on  numbers  of  children  residing  on  Federal  property, 
i  e  Indian  lands  and  the  number  of  unhoused  children,  we  pay  first  attention  to  the 
provision  of  urgently  needed  minimum  school  facilities.  This  generally  means  the 
construction  of  new  or  replacement  facilities.  Correction  of  life  safety  haaards  in 
existing  facilities  is  a  responsibility  of  the  local  education  agency.  Program  Officers 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  life  safety  conditions  in  existing  buildings. 
When  such  conditions  are  serious  enough  such  buildings  are  declared  structurally 
and/or  educationally  obsolete  by  local  and  State  officials  and  are  considered  aban- 
doned. In  those  cases  the  pupils  in  those  buildings  are  considered  unhoused  and  the 
priority  index  is  recomputed  in  accordance  with  those  findings. 

Ekfkct  of  Budgbt  on  School  District 

Mr  Stokbs  Do  you  have  a  feeling  for  how  school  districts  will  adjust  to  the 
proposed  reductions  in  impact  aid;  what  sort  of  programs  are  likely  to  be  cut  back. 

Dr  MiNTKR  Over  90  percent  of  the  districts  affected  by  our  proposal  to  eliminaU; 
payments  for  "B"  children  and  the  hold  harmless  provisions  rely  on  these  funds  for 
leM  than  2.h  percent  of  their  total  current  expenditures  We  therefore  expect  that 
most  school  districts  will  be  able  to  absorb  these  reductions  without  too  much 
difficulty  Further,  declining  enrollments  should  help  to  some  extent  in  reducing 
budgetary  needs  without  cutting  back  programs. 

If  cuts  are  necessary,  I  cannot  be  sure  which  programs  will  be  cut.  Some  school 
districts  will  have  access  to  other  resources  to  prevent  major  program  cut  hacks. 

Mr  Stokes.  Can  you  provide  aNist  of  the  50  school  districts  who  would  lose  the 

most  in  impact  aid  for  "B"  childrenV  l^^"'  u  c  -n- 

Dr  MiNTER  The  following  -W  sch6ols  districts  would  likely  lose  the  most  for  H 
children  in  19Hr  the  amounts  shown  are  their  IHU  payments  for  "B  children. 
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//y?i'  esti/.'juted  "R''  paymentH  of  schooln  districts 


New  York  City  School  District  N.Y  Z   Sls/J 

Fairfax  Co.  School  Board,  Va   HM 

San  Diego  Unif.  School  District.  Calif   4.M 

Hawaii  State  Department  of  Education,  Hawaii   4.0 

Puerto  Rico  State  Department  of  Education   IIM 

District  of  Columbia  Public  School   114 

Chicago  Public  School  No.  111...'  

Virginia  Beach  City  School  Board,  Va  

Montgomery  County  Board  of  Education,  Md  

Prince  Georges  County  Board  of  Education,  Md   23 

City  of  Philadelphia  School  District,  Pa   2.1) 

Anne  Arundel  County  Board  of  Education,  Md   2.4 

liOs  Angeles  Univ.' School  District,  Calif   2.2 

Greater  Anchorage  Area  Borough,  Alaska   2.2 

Cumberland  County  Board  of  Education,  N.C   2.1 

Norfolk  City  School  Board.  Va   2.1  ■ 

Brevard  County  School  Board,  Fla   l.S 

Baltimore  City  Public  School,  Md   l.fi 

Charleston  County  School  District,  S.C...   l.H 

Northside  Independent  School  District,  Tex   l.o 

Davis  County  School  District,  Utah   l.f) 

Huntsville  City  Schools,  Ala   Lo 

Duval  County  School  Board,  Fla   1.5 

Albuquerque  School  District  No.  12,  N.  Mex   1.0 

Oakland  Unif.  School  District,  Calif   1.5 

El  Paso  Independent  School  District,  Tex   l.f) 

Clark  County  School  District,  Nev   1.4 

Gkaloosa  County  School  Board,  Fla...:   1.4 

Hampton  City  School  Board,  Va   1.4 

Lawton  Independent  School  District  No.  S,  Qkla   1.4 

Prince  William  County  School  Board,  Va  .j   1.4 

Colorado  Springs  School  District,  No.  11,  Colo   1.:^ 

Escambia  School  Board,  Fla   1.3 

Denver  School  District,  No.  1,  Colo   1.;^ 

Baltimore  County  Board  of  Education,  Md  

San  Antonio  Independent  S<:hool  District,  Tex   1.2 

Weber  School  District.  Utah   1.2 

Muscogee  County  School  District,  Ga   l.l 

Atlanta  Public  School  System,  Ga   1.1 

Orleans  Parish  School  Board.  La   1.1 

Chesapeake  City  School  F.    d,  Va   /  1.1 

Harford  County  Board  of  Education,  Md   1.1 

Houston  County  Board  of  Education,  Ga   LI 

Hillsborough  County  School  Board,  Fla   1.0 

Newport  News  City  School  Board,  Va   1  (J 

KjUeen  Independent  School  District,  Tex   l.O 

North  East  Independent  School  District,  Tex   1.0 

Chula  Vista  City  School  District,  Calif   1.0 

Onslow  County  Board  of  Education.  N.C   1.0 

City  of  Bellevue  School  District,  Neb   1.0 


Mr.  Stokes.  What  proportion  of  all  ''B"  children  reside  in  low/rent  housing 
projects? 

Dr.  MiNTER.  Of  2,001^.058  total  "B"  children.  710.401)  or  :^j.4  percent  reside  in  low- 
rent  housing.  An  additional  o.TB^  (additional  0.;^  percent)  "B"  children  have  parents 
employed  on  low-rent  housing  property.  (There  are  ')AX2  "A"  children  who  reside  in 
low. rent  housing  und  have  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  and  H7f)  "A" 
children  who  reside  in  low-rent  housing  and  have  a  parent  in  the  Uniformed 
Services,  i 

Construction 

Mr  ST()Kt:s  In  what  arms  would  the  11  facilities  exp<»cted  to  he  funded  by  fiscal 
year  19«0  impact  aid  construction  program  be  located? 
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Dr  MiNTKH.  It  IS  ditticult  to  identify  specific  locations  for  these  projects  U 
servenU  reasons.  Under  Section  14.  for  example  new  applicatioris       ^^^^'.j;^^"  ; 
ted  for  fiscal  vear  \W)  that  niiuht  supersede  applications  presently  on  the  list.  With 
S  S^tU)n  of  grants  under  Section     which  are  fixed  we  otten  have  to  increase 
he  amounts  of  previously  funded,  projects  due  to  the  drastic  rises       abor  a^^^^ 
construction  costs  exceeding  the  original  estimates.  Iheretore.  much  ot  the  fund  nR 
in  aTve^^^^      which  mi^ht  otherwise  he  used  for  new  projects  has  to  be  directed  to 
hose  p  evfously  funded  projects.  The  li^ure  of  11  facilities  is  an  estimate  based  on 
pa^rexperience  when  it  was  easier  to  project  and  live  up  to  the  estimated  costs. 

Kkkw  t  ok  IJi;n<iKT  on  S<  Ht>oi.  Distkkt 

Mr  RoYBAL  Have  vou  made  any  efforts  to  determine  what  alternative  and 
leasable  sources  of  money  wuld  be  available  to  local  schools  districts  *o  make  up  tor 
the  sudden  and  drastic  cuts  in  federal  aid?  •  i      „  »u.. 

Dr  MiNTKR  F(')r  many  of  them  there  would  be  no  drastic  cuts  considennR  the 
small  percenta^'e  of  their  budgets  that  the  "B"  payment  represents.  For  others,  i 
would  hi.  drastic,  and  thev  are  more  likely  to  have  to  curtail  some  programs  or 
make  up  the  difference  by  increasing'  local  revenues,  or  from  htate  revenues  ii 
available  to  them. 

"B  '  ('HILDRKN 

Mr  K(JYHAi..  You  indicate  in  your  justification  that  the  parents  of  :^fb)  children 
contribute  to  local  revenues  through  the  payment  of  property 
taxes  and  therefore  these  children  do  not  represent  a  si|?nilicant  tederal  burden  on 
the  community.  What  studies  have  you  conducted  whicti  make  you  believe  that.' 

I)r  MiNTEK  The  majority  of  litb)  children  are  in  this  category  because  their 
parents  are  employed  on  Federal  property.  Thus,  the  majority  of  .itbi  children  live 
n  private  residences  which  generate  local  property  taxes  payable  directly  by  the 
homeowner  and  indirectly  bv  the  renter.  Other  'Mhj  children  are  m  this  category 
because  they  live  in  low-rent  public  housing.  While  these  units  are  tax-exempt,  they 
are  generally  owned  by  State  or  local  authorities  and  thus  do  not  represent  a 
burden  cau.5ed  by  Federal  ownership.  •     r     j         u  ^lin^i 

Mr  RoYBAi.  How  many  school  districts  currently  receiving  funds  would  be  elimi- 
nated if  your  budget  cuts  are  implemented,  and  could  you  provide  a  chart  indicating 
how  manv  districts  would  be  eliminated  in  each  state'.'  u  f 

Dr.  MiNTKH.  There  would  be  school  districts  eliminated.  The  number  ot 

districts  eliminated  in  each  Stati*  is  as  follows: 

State.  ! 

Alabama      :  .> 

Alaska  j 

Arizona  ■ 

Arkansas   

California  

Colorado    

Connecticut   

D»'law;»ri- 

Florida     

(n»()rgia  .  .     

Hawaii  .   

Idaho.  .  

iiiinoi.s  ^n; 

Iniii;»ria 

Inwa   


20 


221 
22 


2i) 


Kan.siis 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mainr 

Maryland 

Ma.^.'^achus^'tt.'^ 

Michi^MH 

Mirine'-fota 

Mi.ssisMppi 

Mij-M)uri 

Montana 

Nfbraj-ka 

Nj'\ada 


27 

h 
n 

41 

:i2 
11 

\n\ 
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State:                   '  Omtrtcts 

New  Hampshire   41 

New  Jersey   14S 

New  Mexico   20 

New  York   1 19 

North  Carolina   36 

North  Dakota   25 

Ohio   96 

Oklahoma  :   80 

Oregon   39 

Pennsylvania   91 

Rhode  Island   17 

South  Carolina   19 

South  Dakota   13 

Tennessee  .....  70 

Texas  201 

Utah   16 

Vermont  ,     12 

Virginia   39 

.   Washington   53 

West  Virginia   4 

Wisconsin  [[  14 

Wyoming  *   5 

District  of  Columbia  

Guam  [   »_ 

Puerto  Rico   1 

Virgin  Islands   — 

'^'o^a'  ;   2,834 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this  administration  has  attempted  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  3lb)  children.  In  view  of  the  recent  succGsaful  State  referenda  to  limit 
property  taxes  isn't  this  a  particularly  inappropriate  time  to  be  cutting  out  Federal 
funds  for  education? 

Dr.  MiNTER.  There  is  no  appropriate  time  for  suggesting  a  Redirection  of  Federal 
funding.  However,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  disbursing  limited  Federal  resources  to 
programs  considered  to  be  of  more  importance  to  the  improvement  of  education  we 
must  recommend  this  action.  Increases  in  local  and/or  State  financial  support  or 
adjustments  u^  educational  services  will  be  required. 

Low-Rent  Housing  Chilorkn 

Mr.  RoYBAU  You  have  indicated  in  your  justificatin  that  funds  would  contine  to 
be  provided  through  the  second  payment  tier  for  children  whose  parents  live  and 
work  on  Federal  property,  with  the  exception  that  payments  for  low-rent  housing 
children  under  this  category  would  be  limited  to  the  fiscal  year  1979  total  level 
How  many  low-rent  housing  children  are  currently  covered  by  this  program  and 
what  percentage  are  minority  children? 

Dr.  MiNTKR.  In  1978.  the  latest  year  for  which  data  from  all  applications  have 
been  totalled,  thete  were  723,000  low-rent  housing  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance claimed.  No  data  are  available  on  the  percentage  that  are  minority  children. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  Is  the  number  ot  low-rent  housing  children  covered  by  this  program 
expected  to  remain  the  same  in  1980  as  it  was  in  1979?  If  not.  what  do  you  project 
the  changes  to  be? 

Or.  MiNTKK.  At  this  time,  our  estimates  assume  that  the  number  will  remain  the 
same. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  Can  you  provide  us  with  a  list  of  those  school  districts  which  would 
lose  the  most  amount  of  money  by  that  limitation? 

Dr.  MiN"Eu.  The  following  school  districts  Will  lose  the  most  due  to  limiting  the 
payment  for  "A  low^rent  housing  children  to  the  1979  amount-  ' 

New  York  City,  District  of  Columbia,  Norfolk.  Virginia.  Anne  Arundel  County. 
Md  .  Boston,  Mass.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  Hawaii.  Newark,  N.J..  l^s  Angeles  Calif  Balti- 
more City,  Md. 

Construction  Backlck; 

Mr.  RoVMAi.  Two  years  hl'O.  in  :  -.ponse  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Nato^er  this 
subcommittee  was  informed  that  It  v^.)uld  require  $84:i  million  to  clear  the  backlog 
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ot  unfunded  cases  This  vear  in  vour  justification  you  indicate  as  ot  tlu^  beginning  of 
fC  pr^^^^^  to  $IH().(M)0.(1^)»)  would  require  funding.  Can  you  explain 

MiNTKR.  The  information  that  it  would  require  $S4;i  million 
backlog,'  of  unfunded  projects  was  based  on  the  total  number  "^^ll^^^U.  a|^U^ 
we  had  had  on  file  for  several  years.  The  amount  ot  dollars  indicated  wab  based 
uSon  tt'?equeHts  s\       by  the  applicants  and  included  al  applications  de^ 
at  the  time  of  processing'  as  eli^jible  under  Sections     !^  10.  and  14  of  I  L.  Sl-Hl.r 

In  the  past  year  we  have  been  txaminin^  those  applications  and  have  purged 
many  because  jhey  are  no  longer  eligible  for  funding  due  to  declines  in  federal  y 
CO!  .ected  pupils  This  process  is  continuing  and  we  should  be  able  to  eliminate 
some  other  applications.  The  SIHO  million  referred  to  was  an  amount  estimated  in 
Vm  dollnrs  to  fund  the  Section  10  applications.  However,  in  terms  o  current 
dollars*  this  figure  approaches  $244  million  due  to  rapidly  rising  costs  .or  labor  and 
materials.  The  most  up-todate  estimates  of  construction  assistance  under  ooetions  ;) 
and  14  are  $112  and  $240  million  respectively,  or  a  total  of  about  $;)j»/  miUion. 

Mr.  RoYBAL-  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  and  number  of  unfunded  applications  in 
eadi  of  the  Sections  ;").  10.  and  14?  ^      ,    r  ,,  • 

Dr  MiNTKK.  The  current  priority  listings  reflect  the  loUowing: 

Section  r)-.$H2  nUllion  representing  approximately  .^20  applications. 

Section  10— $244  million  (current  dollars)  representing  approximately  127  apphca- 

^*°Section  14— $240  million  representing  approximately  120  a'lplications. 

CONSTKUCTION  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOl^ 

Mr  RoYHAi.  With  regard  to  the  construction  of  facilities  for  children  residing  on 
Indian  land-  You  ir.-^icate  that  many  of  these  schools  present  life  safety  hazards  as 
well  as  being  disruptive  to  educational  productivity.  Can^ou  discuss  some  examples 
of  just  how  bad  these  conditions  are?  .     i    ml  u/-  u«.^l 

Dr  MiNTER.  The  following  conditions  exist  in  the  Menominee  Wisconsin  school 
district  which  is  coterminous  with  the  restored  Menominee  Indian  Reservation: 

Neopit  Elementary  School  has  been  declared  by  the  HEW  Regional  Office  o 
Facilities  Engineering  and  Construction.  Region  V  to  be  not  suitable  for  school 
purposes  even  though  it  continues  to  be  used  by  200  pupils  in  grades  1-b.  It  is 
obsolete  educationally,  is  a  woodframe  building  that  cannot  meet  current  construe, 
tion  specifications.  The  boileV  room  is  located  underneath  two  classrooms. and  the 
kK)iler  itself  is  in  need  of  replacement.  The  building  is  not  at  all  suitable  tor  the 
physically  handicapped  nor  would  it  be  justifiable  to  try  to  make  it  so.  ^veral 
rooms  have  been  added  on  to  the  building  and  rooms  are  cont!nuou«»ly  being  divided 
up  to  pro»'ide  space  for  more  needed  activities.         ,  ,     '      .        r  u  * 

The  building  at  Kashena  was  originally  designed  to  accommodate  grades  K-.)  but 
is  l)eing  used  by  pupils  in  grades  2-12.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is  250  pupils,  but 
520  pupils  are  presently  enrolled.  There  is  a  14'  x  70'  metal  trailer  currently  boiag 
used  for  the  high  school  Industrial  Arts  shop.  There  are  also  eight  temporary 
classrrwms  being  used  by  elementary  grades.  Rooms  are  being  rented  from  the  local 
parochial  school  for  classrooms,  graphic  arts  and  the  central  administration,  facili- 
ties for  art.  music  and  physical  education  are  lacking.  T.^re  is  no  first  aid  station. 
Two  guidance  counselors-are  located  in  one  room,  measuring  h'  x  8  with  a  curtain  as 
a  divider.  The  school  faces  the  loss  of  it  accreditation  because  of  the  lack  of  physical 
education  facilities.  ,       ,     ,        r,  j  i  i     i  j       j  * 

Facility  conditions  are  quite  similar  in  the  schools  at  Red  Lake  Independent 
School  District  No  in  Red  Lake.  Michigan.  The  Ponemah  Elementary  School  is  a 
woodframe  building,  entirely  combustible.  The  building ^is  elevated  about  three  feet 
on  a  concrete  foundation,  making  it  inaccessible  to  the  handicapped.  The  gymnasi- 
um, very  poorly  lighted,  serves  also  as  a  lunchroom.  The  fioor  is  warped  and 
buckled  in  spots.  The  stage  opening  has  \en  boarded  up  and  the  former  stage  area 
made  into  a  library.  The  nurse's  room  is  located  in  the  former  girls*  locker  room  in 
a  subground  area  beneath  the  former  stage  area.  The  cafeteria  kitchen  is  located 
across  the  corridor  from  the  gym  with  the  serving  line  in  ih..*  corridor.  About  l/o 
meals  are  served  here  each  day.  There  is  a  small  room  for  dry  storage  that  also 
houses  the  school's  home  size  refrigerator.  Sugar  and  Hour  are  stored  in  2r)-g?illon 
garbage  cans.  .  u 

It  has  been  recommended  that  this  building  be  abandont^  and  rep.aced.  as  well  as 
the  original  portion  of  the  high  school  building,  '^he  high  school  building  has  had 
several  additions  to  it.  most  of  which  are  at  different  levels.  It  u  not  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  The  boiler  room  is  at  the  basement  level  underneath  a  classroom 
The  dming  room  is  in  the  sub-basement  with  the  kitchen  which  is  small  and 
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crowded.  The  dishwashing  machine  is  located  in  the  dining'  room  because  there  is  no 
room  in  the  kitchen  for  it.  Most  of  the  classrooms  in  this  portion  of  the  building 
have  been  converted  from  time  to  time  and  are  at  different  floor  levels.  Generally 
speaking,  all  of  the  classrooms  are*  much  too  small  for  the  purpose  they  should  be 
serving  and  are  ill-equipped.  This  is  due  to  lank  of  ^pace  to  set  up  the  equipment. 

Mr.  RoYBAi..  Can  you  provide  us  with  the  variables  you  take  into  consideration  in 
assigning  priorities  to  construction  needs? 

Dr.  MiNTKR.  The  priority  index  of  ao  application  is  a  precise  computation  which 
combines  two  percentage  factors:  (l)'V«*rcentage  of  the  total  membership  in  the 
school  district  as  of  the  end  ^f  the  application, period  which  is  Federally  connected 
and  countable  for  payment;  and  ^2)  the  percentage  of  the  total  school  district 
memoership  as  of  the  end  of  the  application  period  which  is  without  nuninuun  ^ 
school  facilities. 

Variables  which  may.  affect  the  priority  index  of  one  applicant's  needs  as  com- 
pared with  the  need  of  another  applicant  include:  The  rate  of  growth  in  Federal 
membership,  the  proportionate  changes  in  Federal  membership  and  total  member- 
ship, changes  in  category  of  Federal  impaft  which  occur  subsequent  to  prior  eligible 
applications.  St^te  standards  for  rating  capacity  of  existing  facilities,  and  the  extent 
of  prior  Public  taw  HIT)  entitlements  (which  may  affect  both  the  number  of  Federal- 
ly connected  children  currently  eligible  for  payment  and  the  number  of  unhoused 
children). 

Also  there  may  be  a  significant  variation  between  the  tentative  priority  (which  is 
based  on  the  applicant's  preliminary  estimates  of  membership  anticipated  as  of  the 
end  of  the  application  period,  and  the  applicant's  initial  assessment  of  facilities  in 
use  at  the  time  the  application  is  Tiled)  and  the  Firm  priority  (which  is  based  on 
membership  data  that  has  been  verified,  and  capacity  ratings  which  are  adjusted,  if 
necessary,  to  exclude  temporary  or  other  facilities  included  in  the  application  but 
which  ai^e  found  to  be<^ubstandard  during  the'on-site  review) 

Mr.  RoYBA[..  Will  the  money  you  request  cover  the  correction  of  all  the  life  safety 
hazards  known  to  exist 'at  these  schools?  If  not,  what  sort  of  program  plan  do  you 
have  to  eventually  repair  these  defects  and  how  long  will  it  take? 

Dr.  MiNTER.  No,  it  will  not.  The  basic  premise  of  Public  Law  81-815  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  constructing  urgently  needed  minimum  school  facilities  in 
school  districts  having  a  substantial  membership  increase  due  to  new  or  increased 
Federal  activities.  When  funds  available  for  any  Fiscal  year  will  not  he  sufFicicnt  to 
pay  in  full  the  maximum  allowance  to  all  eligible  school  districts,  the  act  requires 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  a  priority  listing  for  the  approval  of  those 
applications,  based  on  relative  urgency  of  need.  Projects  are  arranged  in  order  from 
the  highiest  to  the  lowest  ind^x  number. 

Since  pur  prioritv  system  is  based  tin  the  numbers  of  children  residing  on  Indian 
lands  and  the  numbers  cf  unhoused  children  we  pay  first  attention  to  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  minimum  school  facilities.  Where  \  .nanent  school  facilities 
exist  and  have  an  extended  useful  life,  correction  v  '  .e  safety  hazards  in  tKe^se 
buil  '  ngs  is.  we  believe  a  responsibility  of  the  local  <?di      onal  agency. 

AsnnsTos 

Mr  Ro?HAi..  You  have  indicated  that  the  correction  of  the  asbestos  problem  will 
bo  com  idered  as  a  life  safety  factor.  Have  you  identified  all  of  the  schools  in  which 
asbestos  was  used  in  the  construction?  In  .how  many  schools  (Joes  asbestos  currently 
presen.  a  life  safety  factor?  How  many  children  are  enrolled  in  those  schools?  Will 
the  funds  you  have  requested  cover  the  correction  of  all  of  the  "asbestos  problems" 
known  to  you? 

Dr  MiNTEH.  As  yet,  we  have^  not  identified  school  buildings  constructed  under 
St'ction  10  of  Public  Law  Hl-MlTj  in  which  asbestos  may  have  been  used.  However, 
the  majority  of  those  buildings  are  of  single  story  masonry  contruction  and  little  if 
any  asbestos  was  used.  Th.it  fact  notwithstanding,  we  will  survey  all  of  them  to 
identify  those  which  may  net^d  correction. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  massive  effort  lo  incorporate  both  the  Section  W  architec- 
tural barriers  reouireinents.  making  all  of  the  Section  10  buildings  accessible  to  the 
handicapped,  and  life  and  fire  safety  standards  in  accordance  with  Code  101  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  A.s  an  addendum  to  these  projects,  we  will 
incorporate  surveys  of  the  federally-owned  school  buildings  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence, if  any.  and  the  extent  of  asbestos  conditioni^vand  what  it  would  cost  to 
overcome  them 

In  an  in«depth  survey  of  the  ^^ction  10  schools  which  was  completed  two  years 
ago.  there  was  a  total  of  Tl.OOO  pupils  attending  these  schools.  Tht-  funds  requested 
for  Section  10  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  life  safety  problems.  As  soon  as 
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we  can  identify  the  extent  of  the  a*be«to8  problem  in  the  Section  10  schools,  we  will 
be  able  to  estimate  the  funding  requirements  for  this  particular  aspect  of  the  life 
safety  problem.  . 
[The  justification  submitted  by  the  Department  follows:] 
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Appropriation  BitlMte 
School  A««iatanc«  in  Pedtrally  Affactad  Areas 

Por  carrying  out  titla  I  of  the  Act  of  Septe.bar  30,  1950,  as  a«nded 
(20  O.S.C.,  ch.   n),  ($786,100,000)  $495,000,000  of  which  l$63.500,000l  $70,000,000 
ah^U  be  for  payments  under  aaction  6,  and  l$710, 600,0001  $413,000,000  shall  be  for 
payMnta  under  aectiona  2  and  3  in  accordance  with  aectlon  5(c)(1)  and  (2)  of  said 
Act,  and  $12, 000^000  ahail  be  for  paynenta  under  aection  7  of  aaid  Act:  [Provided, 
That  the  toul  aKJunt  paid  with  raapect  to  entitieaeota  under  section  3(b)  of  that 
title  ahall  not  aiceed  the  amount  paid  under  that  section  in  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
any  reductions  re<iuired  tharaby  ahall  ba  derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the 
payvents  applied  fur  by  all  local  educational  agencies  under  section  3(b) iJ 
Provided,  Thet  notwi the  tending  the  provieions  of  eection  5(c),  no  locel  ^ucetionel 
egency  shell       entitled  to  peymente  with  respect  to  children  described  in 
.action  3(t)  of  eeid  Acti/'    ^'^^vrid.d  further,  Thet  the  totel  amount  paid  with 
reepect  to  entitlemente  under  section  3(e}  ettributeble  to  children  who  reside  on, 
or  reside  with  perente  employed  on,  property  which  is  described  in  section  403(1) (C) 
of  eeid  Act  ehsll  not  esceed  the  enounts  '^eid  under  thet  section  in  fiseel  yeer  1979, 
end  eny  r»ductionM  required  thereby  shell  be  derived  by  proport.ionete^y  reducing  the 
peymente  ettributeble  to  cbildran  who  reeide  on,  or  reside  with  perents  employed  on, 
property  which  is  described  in  section  403(1) (C)  epplied  for  by  ell  locel  edueetionel 
eyenciea  under  section  3(e) 2/ 1    Provided  further,  Thet  none  of  the  emounts  so 
epproprieted  ehelX  be  eveileble  for  peymente  under  section  S(e)3/»    Provided  further, 
Thet  none  of  the  emounts  so  epproprieted  ehell  be  eveilebie  for  peyments  under  the 
second  peregreph  (2)  of  eection  30$(e)  of  the  Bducetion  Amendstents  of  1974*i/ 

Por  carrying  out  th.  Act  of  Septeab.r  23,  1950.  aa  .«nded  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19), 
C$30,000.0001  $33,000,000,  which  -haU  reaain  available  -itil  expended,  ahall  be  for 
providing  achool  faclUtle.  a.  authorised  by  .aid  Act:    Provided,  That  with  the 
asception  of  up  to  $13,000,000  for  .action  10  and  up  to  l$16,000,0001  $17,000,000 
for  aaction  14  none  oi  the  funda  contaiaad  herein  for  providing  school  faciUtiea 
shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any  other  section  of  the  Act  o^  Sept.aber  23,  1950. 
until  payment  ha.  b.an  -ada  of  100  per  cent-  of  the  a«>unt.  payable  under  .action  5: 

61 
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Provided  further t  Thtt,  notvithflttndinf  aectlon  42U(c)(2)(A)  of  the  General  Education 
.Protisiona  Act,  the  CoMiasionar  of  Education  i«  authorised  to  approve  applicationa 
if  or  funda  to  incraaae  achool  facilitiaa  in  comunltiea  located  near  the  Trident 
Support  ^te,  Bar.gor,  WaahingtoQ»  on  such  terms  and  conditions  aa  he  may  reasonably 


1/  This  proviaion  propoaaa  to  eliminate  peymanta  for  3(b)  catagory  children,  those 
vhoae  parents  live  or  work  on  Federel  property.    Tha  parenta  of  theae  children 
contribute  to  local  ravenuea  through  the  paymenc  of  property  and/or  other  local 
taxea  and  therefore  theee  children  do  not  represent  e  eignificent  Federal  burden 
on  the  cowunity. 

2/  Thia  proviaion  propooea  to  limit  paymanta  fot  3(a)  category  low-rant  houaing 
~   children  to  tha  total  amount  paid  for  auch  children  in  fiacal  yeer  1979.    In  I960, 
each  local  adueational  agency  that  appliaa  for  paymanta  for  3(a)  category  lev- 
rent  houaing  chiidran  will  hAve  thoae  paymtnta  proportionately  reduced  ao  that  the 
total  amount  paid  to  all  diatricca  combinad  doaa  not  exceed  the  total  amount  paid 
in  1979.    The  exiatence  of  auch  children  doea  not  conatituta  a  fadarally  impoaed 
burden,  ae  public  houaing  ia  locally  owned  and  the  Federal  government  elready 
providea  aubaidiea  and  in-Liau-of  tax  paymanta  for  thia  property. 
3/  Thia  proviaion  propoaaa  to  alimioata  a  90  percent  hold  hArmlaao  clauae  in  tha  baaic 
lav,  aince  tha  budget  intent  in  1960  ia  to  fund  on  tha  baaia  of  current  need  not 
hiatoiical  precedent.    The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  authorise  a  aub-tier  pay- 
ment ayatam  under  the  aacood  payment  tier.    Under  thia  payment  ayatcm,  local  edu- 
cational egaociaa  vould  firat  receive  65  percent  of  the  amounta  payable  under  the 
eacond  payment  tier.    Secondly,  from  any  funda  remaining,  a  diatribution  vould 
be  made  to  provide  aech  local  educational  agency  vith  90  percent  of  vhet  it  had 
received  under  Section  3^iQ  the  previous  year.    Thirdly,  if  any  funda  atill  remain, 
thebalenceof  35  percent  of  the  amounta  payable  under  tha  aecond  payment  tier 
vould  be  paid  in  accordance  vith  the  appropriationa  act.    Thia  language  ia  propoaed 
to  eliminate  the  hold  harmlaaa  proviaion  of  Section  5(e),  the  aecond  etep  diatri- 
bution, which  aeaurea  each  local  educational  agency  of  90  percent  of  the  previous 
.year 'a  Section  3  paymanta  and  to  permit  the  peyment  of  the  35  percent  belance  of 
amounta  payable  under  the  aecond  payment  tier. 
4/  Thia  proviaion  propoaaa  to  alimioata  paymanta  for  hold  harmlaaa  provlaiona  (B) 
,    and  (C),  authorised  under  Section  305,  ea  they  provide  compenaation  for  diatricta 
vhich  have  ei^arienced  e  decreaaa  in  enrollment  of  federally  connected  children 
due  to  cloaura  of  military  inatallationa  or  vhich  have  experienced  e  decreaae  in 
peyment  due  to  the  preaent  ineligibility  of  children  vhoae  parenta  live  or  work 
out  of  the  county  or  out  of  the  Stete  in  vhich  a  particular  diatrict  ia  located. 
Such  paymenta  are  inequitable  beceuae  they  are  made  for  children  no  longer 
receiving  eervicee  or  no  longer  coneidered  to  be  e  federally  impoaed  burden. 


require  vlthout  regard  to  any  provision  In  Uv. 
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Lin^aaKe  provision 

Explanation   

...Provided,  ThiC  nocvlthtcandlng  the 

tdticAtloiiAl  Agency  ihill  be  entitled  to 
payB«nta  with  reipect  Co  children 
deicrtbed  In  lectlon  3(b}  of  tald  Act»** 

The  basic  law  authorises  paymenr» 
for  children  who  reside,  or 
whose  parents  work,  on  Federsl 
property  (Section  3(b)),  This 
language  is  necessary  In  order  to 
terminate  payments  for  this  cstegury 
of  children* 

Provided  further,  That  the  total 
Ascunt  paid  vlth  raapect  to  entltlemcnta 
under  aecrlon  3(a)  attributable  to 
children  who  reaide  on,  or  reside  with 
parenta  eaployad  on,  proptrty  which  la 
described  In  aectlon  403(1) <C)  of  aald 
Act  ahall  not  exceed  the  aaounta  paid 
under  thla  section  In  flacal  year  1979, 
and  any  reductlona  required  thereby 
ahall  be  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  payaenta  attributable  to 
children  who  raaldc  on,  or  reside  vlth 
parenca  eoployed  on,  property  which  is 
described  in  tecCion  403(1) (C)  applied 
for  by  all  local  educational  agencies 
under  aectlon  3(a) . * « 

\ 

The  basl'"  Isw  authorizes  psyments 
for  3(b)  cstegory  children 
connected  with  low-rent  housing 
according  to  the  three-tier  payment 
system  with  25  percent  of  entitle- 
ment payable  In  the  firat  tier, 
between  6  3  percent  %r.(\  7^  percent 
payable  In  the  aecond  tier  and  the 
balance  payable  in  the  third  tier. 
This  language  would  provide  funds 
for  3(a)  category  children  who  f 
reside  on  low-rent  housing  and  i^ose 
parents  sre  enployed  on  Federal 
^property  or  are  In  the  uniformed 
services  st  a  total  level  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  paid  for  such 
children  in  litcal  year  1979.  Each 
educational  agency-  that  appUea  for 
payments  for  3(b)  CBtegory  low-rent 
housing  children  will  have  thoae 
payments  proportionately  reduced  so 
that  the  total  anount  paid  Co  all 
districts  combined  would  not  exceed 
the  total  amount  paid  In  1979. 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
amounts  ao  appropriated  shaJl  be  avail- 
able for  payments  undet  aecrlon  3(e)... 

s 

This  appropriation  request  proposes 
to  fund  locsl  educational  agencies 
at  100  percent  of  the  aaounta 
payable  under  the  second  payment  tior 
for  all  3(a)  category  children,  except 
for  those  who  reside  on  lotf-rent  • 
housing  who  would  be  psld  according  to 
the  previoua  provision.    The  Educstlon 
Amendments  of  1978,  however,  authorize 
a  sub-tier  payment  aystem  under  ^he 
second  payment  tier*    Under  this  pay- 
ment systeci,  local  educational 
agencies  would  first  receive  65  per^ 
cent  of  the  amounts  payable  under  the 
second  payment  tier*    Secondly,  from 
any  funds  remslnlnj,  s  distribution 
would  be  made  to  provide  esch  local 
educstionsl  agency  with  90  percent  of 
wt\at  It  had  received  under  Section  3 
in  the  previoua  year*    Thirdly,  If 
any  funds  still  remain,  the  balance 
of       p'*'*':*"^t  of  the  aQcunti 
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1  tintvMM  Drovlslon 

1 

1 

• 

under  the  iccond  payvtnt  tier  vould  ' 
be  pild  In  eccordence  vlth  thi 
ipproprlitloni  ict,    Thli  linguigc 
li  propoied  to  elliiln«ti  thi  hold 
heraleii  provlilon  of  Sictl^n  5(^)| 
the  eicond  itep  dlitrlbutlon,  which 

igency  of  90  percent  of  the  privloui 
yiir*i  Sictlon  3  piyaenti  ind  to  . 
pemlt  thi  piyaent  of  the  35  pircent 
bilince  of  laouati  piyible  under  the 
iecond|piy«ent  tier. 

1  ...Provldid  furChir,  That  none  of  tha 
nounti  10  Jippropriittd  ■hall  bt  ivill- 
ibli  for  piywcnti  vwdir  thi  itcond  pin- 
griph  (2)  of  iictlon  395<i)  of  thi 
Bducitio&  ABtndatnti  of  1974. 

1 

Thii  linguAgi  illmlnitei  piyaenti 
\undir  h^ld  heraleei  provlilone 
(B)  ind  (C).    Hold  hir«liii 
(B)  provldei  coapenietloh  for 
diitrlcti  vhlch  hevi  ixpirlenced  i 
decreeei  In  tnrollaent  of  fedirilly 
colinictid  children  dui  to  cloiuri  of 
■lUtiry  Inetillitloni.    Mold  hinn 
liii  (C)  provldii  coapeniitlon  for 
■  dliCrlcti  vhlch  hivi  experienced  i 
oBwtMiBB       piyMBub  Que  CO  cm 
prMent  ineligibility  of  children 
vhoie  pirenti  live  or  work  out  of 
the  county  or  out  of  the  Steti  In 
vhlch  1  pirtlculir  dletrlct  ii 
locited. 
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Anounts  Avail*        for  Obligation 
I 

1979  19^^ 

Appropriation                                                       $816,100,000  $528,000,000 

Unobligated  balance,  atart  of  year   28,956,000   zzz  

To^alobllgatlp.s                                             8*5.056.000  528.000.000 

Suanary  of  Changes 

,    ,  ...  $816,100,000 

1979  Batlmated  budget  authority  ■       =50  nnn  nnn 

1980  B.tl«.ted  budget  .uehorlty  •  •  •  •  ■      _  f||-M§ 

Net  change...^   • 

1979  Bjise  Chanae  from  B&ae 

Xncreaaea: 

Prograa: 

1,.   Maintenance  and  operations— change  la 

due  to  an  eatlaated  Increase  In  per  pupil 
expenditures  for  3(a)  category  children 
due  to  rUlng  coata;  expanded  eligibil- 
ity for  dlatrlcta  heavily  Impacted  with 
3(s)  category  children;  and  lucreaaed 
entltlcflimt  for  children  realdlng  on   

Indian-  landa   ??W3,000,000  +$  56,000,000 

2.  Maintenance  and  operatlona— Increaae 
In  the!eatl«ated  per  pupil  expenditure 

3.  Construction— to  provide  additional 
funda  for  the  conatructlon  of  mlnlmua 
school  facllltlea  In  dlatrlcta  serving 
children  who  realde  on  Indian  landa 

"utuu:".'":!!!.!'''"''.''.!!'!"'.  ^  3.000.000 

Tot.l  mere....   +  65.500.000 

Deere.. e.: 
Pragr.n: 

1.  Maintenance  and  operitlon.~teraln.tlon 

Of  p.yaent.  for  3(b)  ctegory  children...      320.000,000  -320.000.000 

2.  (Ulnten.nce  .nd  opereclon.— ellnln.tlon 

*  v[a!'lir?!'.""!'!'.''!.'°".'t!!!!!".!!:?'    33.600.000  -ji^oo^ 

Toe.1  decrease.  

Net  change   -288.100.0o'o 

C5 
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Budgie  Authority  by  Activity 


X979  1950  IncTMic  or 
Eitiaate  Eitl—tt  DA^ereist^ 


Halntcninci  lod  op«ritloni: 

«.    P«yimti  for        chlldrm   $343,000,000  $399,000,000  56,000,000 

b.  P«y««nti  for  "b"  children   320,000,000  —  -  320,000,000 

c.  SptclAl  provliloni   U, 000,000  14,000,000 

d.  Piyatnti  to  other  Pidcr«l 

Alcnclii   63.1^00,000  70,000,000  +  6,500,000 

«.    Hold  hmlMi  provliloni   33,600,000    -  33,600,000 

f.    Dlwtir  Militinci   __12. 000.000  12.000,000  -r* 

total   786,100,000  495,000,000  -  291,100,000 

Conm  ruct  Ion   _30j000^000  33.000.000  3.000.000 

Totil  budget  Authority   816,100,000  528,000,000  -  288,100,000 

(ObllgAtlotti)   (845,056,000)  (528,000,000)  (-317,056,000) 


Budget  Authority  t)y  Object 


X979  1980  Increiie  or 

Eitl—te  gitlmete  Decreiie 


Land  end  itructurii.                              $  13,000,000  $  13,000,000  $ 

Grente,  lubsldlei,  end 

contribution!                                          803.100.000  515>000.000  --288.100.000 

Total  budget  authority  by  object.      816,100,000  528,000,000  -286,100,000 
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Authorising  Legislation 

1979  1980 
Amount  1979  Amount  1980 

Authorited       Estimate  Authorlged  EBtioiate 

School  AafliatAnce  in 
Federally  Affected  Areas: 

'  I,    Maintenance  and 

Operationa  (P. I..  ^1-^'^^' 

a,  Paymenta  for  "a" 

  S355.9O0.000    $343,000,000    $418,700,000  $390,000,000 

b.  Fayvenct  tor  "b" 

Sf"(b))   859.700,000     120.000.000  920.300.000 

!s"i"2r°3U)l°").        15.000.000       U.000.000       15.130.000  U.000.000 

d,  Payaenta  to  other 

(stc"6)?*!"!!"...  63.500.000  63.500.000       70.000.000  70.000.000 

e.  Hold  harsleai  pro- 
viaiona  (Sec. 

fedl'sSo'"'   19.500.0001/  33.600.000         7.200.00ol'  - 

(s"!")."'!'!'??!  indefinite  12.000.000             1'  12.000.000 

2-    *=^?'""bW8^)   Indefinite       30.000.000         Ind.finlf  33.000.000 

„   816.100.000  528.000.000 

'Tuih^iiiiiin!.!!!!?!"  I.323.6OO.OOO     774.100.000  1.431.330.000  483.000.000 

•  1/  Entltletnent.  for  hold  harnlea.  prowirion,  .re  based  on  full  funding.    As  funding 
~    is  prorated  down,  hi. Id  haroleiis  requirener.ts  increase. 
2/  New  authorliatlon  li  required. 
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School  Aiftlftt«nc«  In  Fftdarftlly  Affeetftd  Areas 


ISSI 

Budget 
Eitlaete 
to  Conartii 

Houee 
Allovence 

Senate 
Allovance 

Appropriation 

1970 

$201,107,000 

$519,507,000 

$599,107,000 

$519,507,000 

■1971 

425,000,000 

438,900,000 

672,700,000 

549. 966  OQO 

1972 

439,300,000 

606,860,000 

676,680,000 

611,830,000 

1973 

i 

430,910,000 

641,405,000 

681,405,000 

671,405,000* 

1974 

292,500,000 

610,000,000 

633,000,000 

593,416,0001/ 

1975 

340,3O0i,000 

636,016,000  ' 

656,016,000 

656,016,000 

1976 

266,000,000 

659,000,000 

723,000,000 

680,000,000 

Trim  It  ion 
Quarter 

,  3,000,000 

70,000,00-) 

70,000,000 

70,000,000 

1977 

325,000,000 

738,000,000 

798,000,000 

793,000,000 

1978 

476,000,000 

803,000,000 

825,000,000 

805,000,000 

1979 

883,400,0002/ 

856,400,000 

799,100,000 

616,100,000 

1980 

328,000,000 

1/  The  a*,unt  available  for  obligation  eftar  application  of  a  five  percent  reduction 
provliion  in  the  fiacal  year  1974  appropriation.  ^^-uucc^on 

2/  Include*  the  Budgit  A.end«ent  of  $29,000,000  for  Conatruction  which  vis 

■ubMittad  to  the  Congraia  in  .ld-1978.    No  action  va.  taken  on  thia  request  as 
:Lr?Qw  I        Congraes  too  lata  for  conaideratlon  with  the  fiscal 

year  1979  appropr let lone  bill. 
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ju&dflcatlun 
School  AsBlatance  In  PcdertUy  Affected  Are«8 


r?7V 
Egtlnate 


1980 
EBtlaate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


1.  Mjilncenance  and 

r'JlSe'ni.  for  "."Children...  »U.000.000      5  39..000.000  JMOO.OOO 

b.  P.5«ent.  for  "b"  children...  i^O.m.OW         ,             .  -  320.000.000 

c.  Special  provUlonB   14.000.000         U. 000.000 

63.500.000         70.000.000  .     6  500.000 

e.    Hold  h«™le..  provl.nn.....  33.600,000             --"    „  "  ".600,000 

f :    DU«.ter  o.l.t.nce   IZ-OOO-OOO  12^000.000  

Subtotal.   785.100,000       495,000.000  -  291.100.000 

2.  Con.t,uctlon   30.000.010  .33,000,000  ^  3,000;000„ 

Tn,.l  hodaet  .uthorltv    816.100.000        528.000.000  -  288,100,000 

(W  ^llg/a^^^^^^^  (845:056:000)     (528.000.000)  (-317,056,000) 


General  Statenent 

To  covenaate  for  the  coat  of  educating  children  In  areaa  where 
Ival!lSimy  of  revenuea  fro.  local  -ourcea  have  '^^"'^ 
.ctlvltlaa,  Title  I  of  Public  Law  81-874.  aa  amended  by  Public  Law  95-561,  and 
Tub  Ic         8U8  S.  aa  a^nded  by  Public  Law  95-561.  provide  funds  ^P"^^" 
ing  t^e^t"  and  conatructlon  aaal.tance.    A  aajor  portion  of  Che  /^^^"'^^^ 
on  thrbaala  of  children  who  realde  on  Federal  property  and/or  whose  P«rentH  work  on 
Fedlr^  proper  y  or  are  In  the  unlfor«d  .ervlcea.    In  addition    funds  are  provided 
under  both  law*  for  the  education  of  children  who  realde  on  Indian  Undii  and  for 
"uSren  iho  r^.ldJ  on  Federal  property  where  State  or  local  laws  or  other  roaaonn 
preclude  the.  fro.  receiving  a  aultable  free  public  education.    Major  and  PlnP°i"^ 
SHaa^er  aaalatance  alao  la  authorised  under  both  laws.    Application-    or  ^BBiHtance 
arI"uSiut2d  by  local  educational  agencies  through  their  State  «d;;"tlon.l  agency 
and  pay«nta  under  both  laws  are  ude  directly  to  eligible  school  districts. 

In  fiscal  year  1980, 
under  the  Maintenance 
would  continue  to  be 
parents  live  and  work 
rent  housing  children 
total  payment  level, 
other  Federal  agencle 
whose  parents  live  or 
This  would  result  In 


the  budget  request  proposes  to  alter  the  funding  priorities 
and  Operations  program  (P-L.  81-874).    Specifically,  funds 

provided  through  the  secouJ  payment  tier  for  children  whose 
on  Federal  property,  with  the  exception  that  payments  for  low- 
under  this  category  would  be  llnilted  to  the  fiscal  year  1979 
Payments  would  be  made  also  for  special  provisions  and  to 
\     However    In  1980,  no  payments  would  be  made  for  chlldrt-n 
work  on  Federal  property  or  for  the  hold  harmlesH  provlolonu. 

a  decrease  of  $291,100,000  below  the  fiscal  year  1979  level. 


An  amount  of  $12,000,000  Is  requested  In  .mtlclpatlon  of  clalnu*  due  to  .na)or 
disasters.    No  funds  are  requested  for  pinpoint  disaster  clfllrart. 

The  budget  request  proposes  a  S3. 000. 000  increase  for  school  conatrurtlon 
(P  L    81-815)  of  which  $1,000,000  would  be  provided  to  schools  servlnR  children  wi.. 
reside  on  Indian  Linds  (Section  U)  a.id  $2,000,000  ru  schools  on  local  property 
heavily  Impacted  by  federally  connec'ed  children  (hpctlon  S). 
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Malnt«n«oc«  and  Optratlont 


Poa. 


1979  EatlMf 
Budget 


1960 


Author lev 


Authorisation  Pog. 


Budget 
Authority 


S8 


9786.100,000 


$1»431» 330,000         8B  $493,000,000 


Increase  or 
DccreaBe  

-$291,100,000 


Purpoae  and  Mthod  of  operationa 


To  help  coapanaata  achool  diatricta  for  the  cost  of  educating  children  where 
tnrollMnt  and  the  availability  of  revenue*  from  local  aourcea  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  Padaral  actlvltlea.  Public  Lav  81-874,  as  anended  by  Public  Lav  95-561, 
provldaa  Mintananca  and  oparaClona  funda. 

The  legialation  provldaa  payMnta  for  currant  operating  cxpenaea  for  the  purposes 
Hated  belov.    Section*  5(c)  and  5(e)  aatabllah  tht  portiona  of  entitleaenta  that 
vill  ba  allocated  and  paid  vhen  an  appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  la  not  enough 
to  fund  In  full  gll  entltleaenta  under  Sectlora  2,  3  and  4. 


Section  2 

Section  3(a) 
Section  3(b) 
Section  3(d)(2)(B) 

Section  3(e) 

Section  4 


Section  6 


Section  7 


-  School  diatricta  having  a  partial  loss  of  tax  base 
(10  percent  or  aore  of  aaaeasad  value)  as  a  result 
of  the  acqulaltlon  (aince  X938)  of  real  property  by 
the  United  Statea; 

-  Children  vtio  raalde,  and  vhoao  parenta  vork,  on 
Federal  property; 

-  Children  vho  realde,  or  vhoae  parenta  vork,  on 
Federal  property; 

-  To  Incraeaa  ratea  of  payment  for  children  under 
apeclfied  circuaatances  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  enable  a  achool  diatrict  to  provide  a  level 
of  education  equivalent  to  that  provided  by 
cooparable  achool  districts: 

-  To  phase  out  entltlenents  under  specified 
conditiona  to  achool  diatricta  losing  a  subfltan- 
tiel  nuiber  of  chiiaren  due  to  a  decrease  or 
ccaaation  of  Federal  activities  In  the  State  in 
which  the  achool  diatrict  ia  located; 

-  For  audden  and  aubatantlal  Increases  in 
federally-connectad  attendance  resulting  from 
activitiea  carried  on  by  the  Federal  government 
either  directly  or  through  a  contractor; 

-  Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies  or  local 
educational  agenciea  to  provide  the  full  cost 
of  educating  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  when  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency  la  unable,  because  of  legal  or  other 
reasons,  to  provide  a  aaitable  free  public 
education* 

-  Asalatance  to  local  educational  agoncles 
affected  by  major  or  pinpoint  disasters; 
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Section  305(b)(2)  -    Two  hold  htnlenn  provliJlona  <lo8l«ned  to 

(B) ,  (C)  soften  the  Impact  of  the  reform  tnendiaents 

■ade  by  P.L.  and  to  offset  decreased 

allltary  activities  that  occurred  In  1974 
and  1975. 

Payaenta  are  aade  directly  to  local  school  dlHtrlcts  where  Federal  funds  Are 
coBlngled  with  State,  local  or  other  funda  usod  for  gcneri^l  operating  expendes 
which  benefit  ay  students  enrolled  In  the  district. 

1980  budget  policy 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  $495,000,000  Is  requested  for  Che  Maintenance  and  Operations 
prograo.    The  eraphasls  of  this  budget  request  Is  to  fund  through  the  second  payment 
tier  those  school  districts  which  are  significantly  Impacted  by  the  Federal  govern- 
Bent  In  that  they  provide  education  for  chlldrr»n  whose  parents  both  live  and  work 
on  Federal  property. 

In  addition,  full  payaents  would  conrlnue  to  be  made  for  children  who  reside  on 
Federal  property  when  the  State  or  lucal  educational  agency  Is  unable,  because  of 
legal  or  other  reason*,  to  provide  a  sul  ible  free  public  education.    Full  payment 
would  be  Mde  under  special  provision,  Section  2;  and  the  other  special  provision, 
Section  3(e),  would  be  funded  through  the  second  payment  tier.    An  amount  of 
S12, 000,006  has  been  requested  In  anticipation  of  clalns  due  to  major  disasters;  no 
funds  have  been  requested  for  pinpoint  dlaaater  claims.  New  author i r.At  ion  is  reauiroci 

Under  the  1980  budget  request,  school  districts  would  not  be  compensated  for  3(b) 
category  children,  those  who  reside,  or  whose  parents  work,  on  Federal  property. 
The  parenta  of  these  children  contribute  to  local  revenues  through  the  payment  of 
property  and/or  other  local  taxes  and  therefore  these  children  do  not  represent  a 
significant  Federal "Vordan  on  the  comunlty.     Funds  for  children  who  live  on  low- 
rent  housing  and  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Federal  property  have  been  requested 
at  the  level  paid  in  1979  for  these  children.    This  policy  reflects  the  continued 
belief  that  such  children  do  not  eonatltute  a  federally  Imposed  burden  as  public 
housing  Is  locally  owned  and  the  Federal  government  already  provides  subsidies  and 
in-lleu-of  tax  payJienta  for  this  property.    Although  the  Education  Amendments  of 
19  78  Increased  the  amounts  payable  for  low-rent  housing  chltdren  through  the  second 
payment  tier,  the  goal  of  this  budget  request  Is  to  limit  Federal  responsibility  for 
these  children  under  this  program*    Funds  for  hold  harmless  provisions  (B)  and  (C) 
of  Section  305  and  the  new  hold  harmless  provision  of  Section  5(e)  are  not  requested 
as  these  provisions  are  not  firmly  baaed  on  a  significant  Federal  Impact. 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  tjie  appropriation  p«-cvlded  funding  through  the  second  payment 
tier  for  3(a)  category  children,  funding  at  the  fiscal  year  1978  total  payment  l«vfl 
for  Mb)  category  children  and  funding  for  hold  harmless  provisions  (B)  and  (C) •  In 
addition,  fulJ  funding  was  provided  for  Section  2  and  frfr  schools  located  on  Federal 
property  fS^^Aon  6),  and  Section  3(e)  was  funded  through  the  second  payment  tier. 

I 

Below  is  »  comparison  of  payments  as  a  percent  of  entitlement,  and  the  number  of 
school  children  and  achool  dlstrlcta  served  In  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980.    This  con- 
parlson  l*-  based  on  th<>  requested  appropriation  of  $495,000,000  for  1980  and  the  1979 
appropriation  of  $786,100,000, 
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fiMl  tw  1979/1980  CoapTlion 


SKtlMtad  Niabir  of      BatlHecd  Nu^er  of 


Ptrctnc 
of  EntltlcMQt 
1979  1980 

Chlldran  on  which 
Ptyscnta  ,'«ra  BtstcU./ 

1979  1980 

School  Dlacricta 
Rcctlvlhs  Payweiit^/ 

1979  IQfiO 

Sactlon  2 

100 

100 

N/A 

N/A 

249 

249 

Scceion  3(a) 

88-100 
25  ' 

88-100 

355,000 
6,350 

355,000 
6,350 

1,764 
195 

1,764 
195 

Saetlon  3(b) 
Lov-rtnt 

2,009,000 
716,170 

3,903 
1,232 

Sacelon  3(t) 

57 

57 

N/A 

N/A 

14 

14 

Stctlor.  4  , 

A/ 

A/ 

1/ 

4/ 

Sac t Ion  S(«) 

N/A 

N/A 

Stctlon  6 

100 

100 

42,000 

42,000 

25 

24 

Hold  htrmlaat 
<B)  tni  (C) 

100 

5/ 

920 

Stetson  7 

1/ 

y 

.  1/ 

y 

y 

1/  Fljurw  rtprttant  chw  childran  and  rtclpltnt  dUtrictt  for  Mch  •tction  or 
MbatttMn  tJialuilvaly. 

Jnj^Sjr***"  "^"^  ^''"^  P«y«nti  Mde  m  fiscal 

3/  ParccatM»        tho««  •paclflad  In  tha  laslalatlon.    In  fiscal  y««r  19V9,  3(b) 
citMory  chlldrjn  vir«  fundad  at  tha  total  pa^Mnt  lival  for  Jactlon  3(b)  m 
fiacal  yaar  197B,  with  raductlona  proportlonataly  dlatrlbutad  uont  all  appllcanca 
In  thla  catagory*  •         rr  v 

4/  No  appllcatlona  ara  antlclpatad. 

5/  Hold  hanlaaa  provlalona  (B)  and  (C)  only.    The  nuiibar  of  children  dn  which  pay- 

■anta  aja  baaad  cannot  ba  aatlHtad. 
6/  KequlreMnta  cannot  bt  aatlaeted.    The  raqueated  a»tmt  la  baaed  on  the  average 

requlraacnta  ovar  tha  peat  10  yeara.  ever.gB 
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\ 


SUmJMVTM.  r*CT  MRT 


 i»7i  m   iTtT 


19S0 


<1 


riMrval  e(  rMl  ri*f«rty 
ttm  tu  lalU  cl»o«i^ 

SMKioo  )(■)     QitUTM  ^  tmli;  !S* 
S«ctiOD  )(k>     ChlUfM       tMitfa,  2r 

Uetlga  )(•)      klMol  tfUtrLeta  hAviM  ■ 

eoM«ct«4  ckiUfM  tfuc  to 
etMatlMi  ar  4aerMaa  of 

t«ctioa  *         IuMm  Mtf  ■tf^tantial  i»- 
crMMt  of  cMltfrM  rMvU- 
ti«  fi«  Pvtfaral  neCivitlM 
carriii      tfti'«ecly  or  elirgutli 
■  cMtrtctev 

ScceloB  )(•)     KeU  hAnlus  provliig« 

••ctleo  «         4rriM— vltli  ftMvi  or 

loco.*.  O^MMtiOMl  MWCiM 


13,730,000  t  13,750,000 

323,000,000  311,000,000 

7M,000,000  339,000,000 

3^000,000  2,830,000 


12,600,000     •  13.790,000     •  l3,iOO,OX      $     12,SO0,Q0O     I  12,500,000 
365,900,000       337,000,000  343,000,000 
•51,700,000      374,300,000  320,000,000 


416,700,000  399.000,000 


920,300,000 


2,400,000 


Ko  ■ppllcitiew  «o«cC«6. 


■/A 


2,850,000 


N/A 


1,400,000 


ll/A 


2,630,000 


1,300.000 


57,700,000  57,700,000 


63,500,000        6  3, 500.000  63,500,000 


toctloe  )05(b) 
(2>(8>  4  (C) 

(f.L.  93-)iO)    6oU  barvlMi  ftowi»i<m^f 


iictiea  ; 


13,500,0001/  36,700.000 
Mtjor        Pij^oUe  Diiiitoro      la6<fUito.  5,000,000 


19,500,0001/  20,000,000 
l»4oflKlto  U. 000^000^^ 


33,(00,000 
12.000>000^^ 


70,000,000 

7,200,0005/ 
Iftiafiaito 


70,000,000 


Total 


1,196.950,000     775,000,000      1,123,600,000      623,400,000       766,100,000        1,431,330,000  495,000,000 


1/  Porwoeo  elirM«»  clot  2  mi  teU  Wnlooi  rr«v;iitM  (6)  ftM  (C) 
1/  8«ao4  o«  ooeiMt^  MtSUwBt  bl  tim  of  K6tot  ro^Mot 


1/  PoTiMBto  eftro««li  n«r  2  vitH  3(6)  HT^"  11«1"6  to  tho  totol  Ml<  for  3(b)  to  fUcl  roor  1971  »d  hoU  hjrmlow  ,  jy^'^-'i'^"* 
4/  PoTWBto  ehroM#  Cior  2  for  3(m)  eototery  e61Ur«i  irtth  towl  HlMto  for  3(o)  eotisory  Wroot  hoMlnj  chlldron  liAitod  to  tho  fUcol  yoor  i»7» 

POTMOI 

)/  Sntltl* 

Z/  MqulrMoati  tJttMt  bo  MClaocoit  ro^uoot  U  boooi  m  ovoro^o  ro^uirM 


poTMoi  liwil  for  thooo  chiUroa.  ^  ^        v  w  w     t        ^4  -m^.  4«...... 

>/  SatltUtMBto  for  hoU  horvlaao  provliioM  oro  baaad      full  fwHioi.    Ao  fuaiiH      prorotai  6oim.  hol6  harwlaaa  roquir««ta  tacraaaa 


•to  OTor  tbo  poot  tflQ  yoaro. 
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'77  Cooatruetloii 
(P.L.  81-515) 


1979  fatl—f 


1980 


Budgat 

Authority. 


Authoriiation 


Budgat 

Authority 


IncraMt  or 
Ptcrwt 


10 


9X,000»000 


Xndafinlta 


10 


9a3»ooo,ooo 


4$ 3» 000, 000 


Furpoaa  and  —t hod  of  oparatiopa 

4 

to  htlp  co«p*nMta  for  th«  coat  of  tduuting  childran  in  atMa  vhara  nrollBtnt  and 
tha  availability  of  ravaouaa  fro«  local  aourcaa  hava  ba«a  advaraaly  affactad  by 
Padaral  activltiaa,  Public  Lav  81-815  aa  alidad  by  Public  Uv  95-561  providaa  fuada 
for  tha  conPtructioQ  and  rap«lr  of  urgandy  naadad,  sialM  achool  faeilitiaa, 
Saction  5  providaa  aaaiatasea  for  achool  eonatruetion  in  arsaa  aipariineins  ao 
iacraaaa  in  Ptdaral  activity  aithar  diractly  or  through  a  contractor.  Eligibility 
ia^datarmlnad  by  tha  niaibar  of  childrao  raaiding  o«  P«daral  proparty  aad/or  tha 
fltabar  of  childran  vho  raaida  with  a  paraat  M^loyad  on  Padaral  proparcy.  Undar 
Saction  9»  conatruction  fimda  ara  provldad  to  achool  diatricta  ixparianciog  a  tMpo- 
rary  Padaral  ii^act.    Lagal  or  othar  raaaona  pravaat  mm  local  aducational  agviciaa 
fro*  apaoding  Stata  or  local  fuoda  oa  eba  proviaiofi  of  a  auiubla  fraa  public 
aducttion  or  tha  coaatruetioo  of  achool  faeilitiaa  for  cbiKras  who  raaida  on  Padaral 
propartiaa.    In  thaaa  lnataae«a»  tha  CoaHlaaionar  la  diractad  by  Saction  10  to  «aka 
arriagaaawtt  for  conatructinf  or  othanrlaa  providing  achool  facilitlM  for  thaaa 
children.    School  diatricta  that  ara  eonpriaad  Minly  of  ZndUa  landa  or  thai  provida 
fraa  public  adueation  to  childran  «fho  raaida  on  Indian  landa  raeaiva  funda  for  tha 
wt  met  ion  of  achool  faeilitiaa  undar  Saction  14.    Saction  16  providaa  aaaiatanca 
»  local  adueatlonal  aganeian  In  araaa  auffaring  najor  diaaatara. 

Tha  aactiona  of  P.L.  815  ara  prioritisad  m  tha  lav  for  funding  purpoaaa.  According 
to  tha  authoriiing  lagialation,  whan  appropriationa  ara  laauf ficiant  to  fully  fund 
currant  applic«tiona»  funda  ara  firat  provldad  for  Sactiona  9  and  10,  vlth  tha  atipu- 
lation  that  Saction  14  ba  fimdad  at  a  laval  at  laaat  aqual  to  Saction  10,  and  that 
tha  r«aindar  of  tha  appropriatad  funda  ba  aada  availnbla  for  Saction  S.    Rowaver.  in 
racant  yaara,  Sactiona  10  and  U  hava  baan  fundad  at  lavala  apadfiad  by  tha 
Adalnlatration  and  Gongraaa  with  tha  balanca  of  tha  funda  uacd  for  Saction  S. 

A  nationvida  priority  indai  baaad  on  ralativa  urgtncy  of  naad  la  davalopad  for  aach 
aaction  of  tha  Act*    Inaofar  aa  fimda  ara  availabla,  thay  ara  than  diatributad  to 
racipiant  achoola  baaad  on  thaaa  prioritlMd  liata.    Tha  applieationa  on  thia  llat 
which  ara  not  fundad  ara  rarankad  vlth  naw  applieationa  that  arc  racaivad.  Th«rafora» 
a  partictilar  projact'a  ranking  night  change  aavaral  tiaa^  bafore  being  funded* 

1980  budget  policy 

To  iQcraMa  conetnictlon  aaaiatanca  to  local  educetional  eganaiae,  $3J,000,000  ie 
requaetad  in  1980.    Inphaaia  ie  egein  plecad  on  the  conatruction  of  echool  fecUltiee 
for  children  reeiding  on  Indien  landa  (Saction  14)  with  e  raquast  for  $17,000,000 
end  on  conetruction  ectivitiae  for  achoola  located  on  Padergl  injullationa 
(Saction  10)  with  a  requaet  for  9l3,000»0O0.    The  ranaining  $3,000,000  would  ba  uaad 
for  Section  5  achoole,  thoae  loceted  in  eraae  expariancli^  an  incraaae  In  Paderel 
ectivity,  either  directly  or  .through  e  contrector. 

The  condition  of  Mny  of  the  echoola  for  childran  reaidlQg  on  ledian  landa  end  thoee 
teted  on  Paderel  inetelletioni  praeant  life  eafety  hAserde  aa  wall  aa  being  diirup- 
e  to  educational  prodijctivlty.    m  addition,  when  rModeling  axlating  feciUtiaa, 
correction  of  aebeatoe  probleM  will  ba  conaidered  aa  a  life  eafety  fector. 

Af plicetione  for  conetruction  of  echool  fecilitiee  which  eerve  children  reeiding  on 
India*  lands  evome  to  $350,OO0«000  (expraeeed  in  the  dollar  rnqulraMnta  et  the  tine 
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of  flllnt).    RMVMita  irt  curmntly  on  flit  for  projtcti  whoii  coiu  "ngj  bitvcen 
$42,000,000  and  $43,000  per  •ehool  building.    It  U  •nticlptttd  thtt  the  budget 
rtqueit  of  $17,000,000  would  rwult  In  the  l«pl«iMnt«tlon  of  conitructlon  of  three 
•chool  bulldlnge  which  would  provide  AlnlMi  echool  fecllltlee  for  epproxlaetely 
2.400  chlldreo. 

An  Indepth  itudy  docuaentlng  the  neede  of  echocle  loceted  on  Federel  Inetelletlone 
(Section  20)  wee  eub«ltted  to  tf\%  Congreee  In  Mirch,  1978.  Ae  of  the  beginning  of 
1980.  projecte  4«)untlng  to  $1W,000,000  (expreeeed  In  1976  dollere)  would  require 
funding*  It  le  entlclpeted  thet  the  budget  requeet  of  $13,000,000  would  reeult  In 
the  liJleBMntetlon  of  conetructlon  of  three  echool  bulldlnge  which  would  provide 
•InlM  echool  fecllltlee  for  epproxlMtely  2,600  etudente« 

Appllceclone  e»untlng  to  epproxlMtely  $110,000,000  (expreeeed  In  the  ^oIImt 
requlreMfite  et  the  tim  of  filing)  for  Section  5  funding  ere  currently  on  file.. 
GenereUy,  funding  requeete  ere  for  eddltlone  to  exletlng  fecllltlee  end  It  l» 
/     expected  thet  the  budget  requeet  of  $3,000,000  would  eneble  conetructlon  ectivltlei 
'     on  two  or  three  echool  bulldlnge  which  would  provide  alnlmw  echool  fecllltlee  for 
^      600-900  children. 
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gU?nmTAL  FACT  tUST 
CoMtnictloQ 


y.L.  ii'M   w^f            Tf79  u^kui  mo  luo 

Hctlo«  n  of  gllai^llity  *>irojTUtto«  tot— t       Ap»roprlttton         Prior  to  IW  latltlwMnt      iWMt  totmit 

I  OiilirM  HrMtt  viU  miht 

wrt  M  r«4tr«l  prtHrty  or  1*0 

rlJltJJcJ«^                "  I  *,000,000        •  4,000,000          •  l.OOO.OOO        $UO,000.00(d/  Indtflnitt  $  3.000,000 

ft  ProvttlM  of  aoiHPAitrAl  •htro  vtin 

c«vtnictlM  ia9«iM  «  flMclal  ^ 

kvrdM  «•  iMtllty  —  — 

«  T«9or«ry  ImcrMMf  of  Padorolly 

c««Mct«4  clilltfrMi  for  ta^rory 

MhMi  fMilttioo  oro  9rovU«4  J, 000,000             —                    —  —  — *  — 

O       *®           flJlJIl^JrOHrty"*'*^  oehoolo  10, 500,000         42,000,000i/        11,000,000         l«0,O0O,O0al^  Indefinlto  D.OOO.OOO 

rooitflH  oo  y>  Xi^Ua  Uadt  10, 300,000         16.000,000           U, 000,000         }S0,OO0,00ai'  tndvflnlti  17,000,000 


4/  4/  4/  4/  4/   i/ 


tM«l  », 000,000         62,000,000  50,000,000         440,000,000  Indiflnltfl  31,000,000 

1/  Uwrmwmi  U  4#lUr  rof^rMito  aC  cbt  tUo  ofplUottM  vtro  ftlod. 

?/  M|Ot  AMiMt  of  $29,000,000  tAleh  mo  siAsltto^  to        CoB<r«oo  lo  Bld-lf?!. 

S7  t9Too«o4  iB  1971  4olUro.  ... 

4/  to^uiraMftto  coMot  W  ootlaotod  a*i  •re  poyoblo  out  of  rotuUr  opt roprtottoo.  oukjoet  to  r«ploe««Mt  by  ot^plOMntol  opproprtotlon. 
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School  AaalftAncft  In  Ftd«rally  Afftctcd  Arcaa 
Kftlntcnanctt  and  Operatlona  -  P,L«  61-874 


Stata  or 


1976 


1979 
AppToprUdon 


1950 
Eatl—te 


TOTAL 

$775, 000, 000  i/ 

$786,100,000^.^ 

$495,000,000 

Alabaaa 
AlaakA 

Arisona 
Arkanaaa 

Calieornla 

12,799,396 
47,109,135 
26,163,292 
3,935,727 
96,943«084 

12,781,700 
51,066,500 
26,564,600 
3,976,300 
96,677,500 

4,850,000 
55,003,000 
28,791,000 

2,313,000 
61,Z04,000 

Colorado 

Conatctlcut 

Dalawara 

Florida 

Gaorgla 

14,285,723 
4,687,769 
3,104,704 
22,595,506 
21,262,382 

14.042,000 
5,123,700 
3,!i69,200 
22,666,300 
20,688,200 

6,053,000 
3,179,000 
3.619,000 

11,920,000. 

12,044,000 

Rawall 

Idaho 

Ullnoia 

Indiana 

lova 

15,070,717 
4,634,159 

14,274,317 
3,299,376 
965,510 

15,710,600 
5,007,000 

14,795,200 
3,420,900 
1,087,200 

13,596,000 
2,993.000 
6,465,000 
1,551,000 
413,000 

Kanaaa 

Ktntucky 
toulalana 
Halna 
Karyland 

8,390,793 
15,356,126 
6,647,191 
3,  322,  383 
30,193,664 

6,616,000 
16,632,000 
6,247,100  &^ 
3,555,200 
26,914,400 

6,669,000 
13,771,000^ 
3,149,000 
2,691,000 
9,556,000 

Niaaachuaatta 

nicniian 
Minnaaota 
Mlaalaalppl 
Mlaaourl 

14,402,155 

7  HQ?  ^fifi 

4,438,294 
4,400,225 
9,265,247 

12,344,200 
7,632,400 
4,262,100 
4,521,900 
9,490,100 

7,352,000 
5,556,000 
2,851,000 
2,374,000 
5,316,000 

Nootana 

NabraakA 

Ntvada 

Ntv  Haapahlrt 
Ntv  Jtraay 

8,962,686 
8.770,756 
4,922,767 
2,367,008 
14,966,552 

9,723,600 
9,102,100 
5,067,100 
2,390,600 
15,305,700 

9,630,000 
7,494,000 
3,463,000 
1,530  ,000 
7,560,000 

Ntw  Ktslco 
Ntv  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

21,788,492 
39,050,704 
23,976,458 
6,105,566 
11,295,079 

22,967,200 
39.274,000 
24,740,900 
6,643,200 
11,801,800 

20,762,000 
13,237,000 
19,075.000 
6,819.000 
3,574.000 
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St«tt  or 

Outlyint  Aw 


1978 
Appropriation 


1979 
Appropriation 


Eatiuta 


aaa 


OkUhoaa 
Oragon 
Patmaylvania 
thoda  Zaland 
South  Carolina 

SputK  Dakota 
T anna  I 
Taxaa 
Utah 
Varvonk 

Virginia 
Vaa hlng\on 
Vaat  VitV^nia 
Wiaconain 
Wyoaing 


Diatrict  of  Coluabia 

Aaarican  Saaoa 
Guaa 

?uarto  Rico 
Truat  Tarritorlaa 
Virgin  lalanda 
Mariana  lalanda 


17,539,976 
3,839,812 

11,420,880 
3,966,994 

13,850,290 

8,151,593 
8,856,939 
37,636,129 
9,471,122 
219,635 

46,54652il 

549,437- 
3,970,364 
3,886,430 

4,668,376 


2,037,325 
11,220,013 

439,439 


18,385,900 
4,430,100 

11,555,300 
3,592,200 

14,642,600 

8,945,400 
8,580,200 
37,994,000 
9,155,100 
253,000 


4,411,700 


2,111,200 
11,597,500 

T98,700 


13, 602  ,.000 
2,319,000 
3,269,000 
1,468,000 

10,693,000 

9,057,000 
1,120,000 
19,007,000 
3,253,000 
66,000 

19,974,000 
11,993,000 
113,000 
2,603,000 
2,373,000 

1,219,000 


1,755,000 
10,144,000 


5,000 


Anticipatad  diaaatar 
aaaiatanca 

Lapaa 


24,668,666 


12,000,000 


12,000,000 


1/  Total  1978  obllgationa  for  Sactiona  2,  3,  6  and  7  amounted  to  $750,331,334, 

including  $5,000,000  currently  undiatributed. 
2/  Includaa  $15,  195,50.'^  currently  undlotrlbutad. 
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Tuesday,  March  27,  1979. 
EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID 
WITNESSES 

THOMAS  MINTER,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  MARY  F.  BERRY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 

GEORGE  R.  RHODES,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS 

JESSE  J.  JORDAN,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  EQUAL  EDUCATION- 
AL  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS   

CORA  P.  BEEBE,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  PI  ANNING  AND  BUDG- 
ETING I 

MO.^iKA  E.  HARRISON,  BUDGET  ANALYST,  DIVISION  OF  PLAN- 
NING AND  BUDGETING 
BRUCE  S.  WOLFF,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGIS- 

wluTlAM  mNGELDEIN,  DIRECTOR.  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 
BUDGET  ANALYSIS,  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID 

Mr.  Natcher.  Now  we  take  up  the  Emergency  School  Aid  re- 

Suest  that  is  before  the  committee,  and  we  have  Mr.  Minter,.  the 
teputy  Commmissioner  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
before  our  committee,  along  with  Dr.  Berry,  and  there  may  be  one 
or  two  additional  associates  you  might  want  to  present  to  the 
committee  on  this  request. 
Whom  do  you  have  on  this  request? 

Mr.  Minter.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  with  us  George  R.  Rhodes, 
Acting  Associate  Commissioner  for  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
Programs,  and  Jesse  J.  Jordan,  Director,  Division  of  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Program  Operations. 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  are  delighted  to  have  all  of  you  before  the 
committee  at  this  time. 

We  have  the  statement  before  the  committee  which  we  will  place 
in  the  record  in  its  entirety,  and  if  you  desire  we  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you  if  you  want  to  highlight  this  statement  before  we 
ta.ke  up  the  questions. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

(223) 
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DEPAKTilCMT  OF  linM.Til,  F.tjUCATIO:i  AND  ia-.LFWin 
Office  of  i;ducALion 

Biographical  Sketch 


fOSlXlON 


BIRTHPLACE 
EDUCA'flo:^ 


EXPERISNCE 
Present 

7/75-A/77 
1/72-6/75 
6/70-1/72 

7/68-6/70 

9/67-6/69 


1967 


Spring*,  of 
1967 


1959-1066 
19551- 


Thomas  K.  Muster 

Deputy  Comiosionor  £or  riDtnontary  and 
Secondary  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  t^ducatloa 


Bronx,  Naw  York  -  June  28,  1924 

B.S.,  rJew  York  Univarsity,  19A9 
H.A.,  Kew  York  Univctsity,  19r»0 

S.H.M.,  Union  Th^o lo;'.ic.n I  Scwinary,  New  York,  1950 
Cd.D»y  Harvard  University,  1971 


Deputy  Ci^'nmisslonor 

Bureau  oC  ElcnentAry  A  Secondary  Education 
U.S.  Oificc  of  Educatio:i 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wilmington,  Ocldwarc 
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DEPAHWKNT  OK  Hl-IALTH,  EDUCATION,  A^D  WELFARE 
Office  of  Kducation 
atetnent  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

on 

Emergency  School  Aid 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  j 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  apjaeat  before  your  committee 
today  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1980  bUdget  for  Federal  desegregation 
assistance.    This  budget  reflects  the  ^resident's  continuing  commitment 
to  the  goals  of  brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  now  embodied  in  law  for 
over  25  years.    Clearly,  desegregation  remains  cu  unfinished  national 
agenda,  and  integration  a  goal  toward  which  the  Nai;'.on  must  continue  to 
work.    Wg  believe  that  this  budget  allows  us  to  move  ahead »  to  encourage 
new  and  voluntary  desegregation  while  at  the  same  time  providing  con- 
tinuing assistance  to  school  districts  past  the  initial  implementation 
stages  but  having  second-generation  desegregation  problems.    We  are 
requesting  a  total  of  $354,100,000  for  desegregation  assistance,  an 
increase  of  $22,100,000  over  the  comparable  1979  appropriation. 

Federal  school  desegregation  assistance  is  coaprised  of  two  separate 
but  complementary  programs,  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  (referred 
to  in  the  budget  as  Training  and  Advisory  Services)  and  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  (ESAA).    In  1980,  all  programs  under  Title  IV  and  ESAA 
will  be  focused  on  providing  funding  for  districts  Just  entering  the 
costly  first  stages  o.f  the  desegregation  process.     Our  emphases  are  on 
ftew  and  voluntary  deaegregacion  with  Federal  funds  flowing  to  districts 
In  a  more  timoly  fashion.    Although  the  Federal  role  has  changed  since 
the  hi^glnnlng  of  Fi  dcral  dosogrogat  Ion  assistance  in  tlic  late  1960*s, 
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Federal  involvement  has  boon  crucial  to  comprehensive  Implementation 
stratcgU's. 

Under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  we  are  requesting  an  increase 
of  $18,5  million  for  Special  Programs  and  Projects  awards  to  districts 
receiving  court  orders  after  the.  regular  ESAA  funding  cycle  or  having 
unmot  financial  needs,    lliese  awards  can  often  provide  the  financial 
Btimulus  necessary  to  begin  large  scale  desegregation  activity.  We 
anticipate  supporting  both  required  and  non-required  plan  districts  with 
these  fund! • 

'  ^Anotltcr  highlight  of  this  budget  is  the  J-itroductlon  of  a  new 
•Vlecretlonary"  account,  estimated  at  $5  million,  under  Special  Programs 
and  Projects  to  allow  immediate  response  to  requests  from  districts 
unable  t^ receive  sufficient  funding,  either  because  of  timing  or  inade- 
quacy of  resources.    71,15  account  Is  patterned  after  a  similar  one  In 
the  Title  IV  program  where  awards  can  be  made  throughout  the  year  upon 
request  by  a  school  district  which  is  desegregating. 

In  past  years  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  success 
of  implementing  desegregation  plans  is  tied  Inextricably  to  adequate 
funding  for  many  diverse  activities.    In  order  to  assist  districts  using 
a  variety  of  approaches  to  desegregate  their  schools,  several  new  ESAA 
programs  have  been  initiated  in  the  past  two  years.     Among  these  are 
pre-implementatlon  assistance.  State  agency  incentive  awards  (up  to  S2 
Billion),  and  magnet  school  award..    We  view  -agnet  schools  as  not  only 
an  effective  desegregation  tool  but  an  excellent  way  of  encouraging 
educational  quality  within  the  context  of  desegregation.     Kor  thin 
reason,  we  h.ive  requeste.i  an  increase  of  $10  mllUou  over  the  1979 
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funding  level  for  magnet  schools,  pairing  with  businesses  and  universities, 
and  the  development  of  plans  for  neutral  site  schools. 

Another  pressing  need  is  for  the  development  of  thorough  plans 
which  can  be  implemented  on  an  orderly,  well-reasoned  schedule.    For  the 
*  first  time,  as  a  result  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978,  we  will 
provide  funding  for  districts  which  are  developing  a  plan  of  desegregation, 
be  that  plan  voluntary  or  required.    We  have  requested  $2  million  for 
such  projects.    Funding  this  activity  is  one  example  of  our  continuing 
commitment  to  encouraging  new  desegregation  throughout  the  Nation. 

Other  funding,  increases  in  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  are  in  the 
area  of  educational  television  and  radio.    As  you  know,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  authorize  the  funding  of  radio 'programming  beginning 
in  1980.    We  consider  both  television  and  radio  potential  tools  for 
enhancing  the  self-image  of  minority  children  :.nd  for  promoting  under- 
standing of  desegregation  and  integration  among  all  children.  Ten 
percent  of  the  $9.8  million  request  will  be  used  for  radio  programming. 

Our  emphases  for  Title  IV  programs  for  race,  sex,  and  national 
origin  desegregation  complement  our  emphases  for  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  programs.    Although  the  activities  which  can  be  supported  under 
Title  IV  are  more  limited  than  those  allowed  under  ESAA,  the  necessity 
of  providing  funds  in  a  timely  fashion  is  of  ultimate  importance. 
Toward  this  end,  $14.35  million  of  the  $16.35  million  increase  above  the 
1979  level  will  be  used  for  direct  grants  to  school  boards  for  race  and 
national  origin  desegregation.    These  awards  are  made  throughout  the 
year  as  needs  arise,  and  thus  are  especially  helpful  to  districts  lunt 
beginning  the  denegrogat Ion  process.     Funds  can  be  used  for  any  training 
associated  witl»  tlio  district's  de.sogroKat Ion  plan  and  for  the  employment 
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of  advisory  speclallats  to  help  with  thu  problems  arising  from  the 
implementation  of  the  plan.    The  remaining  S2  million  increase  will  be 
used  for  State  and  local  educational  agency  awaidb  for  sex  discrimination 
prevention  and  elimination.    Awards  will  also  be  made  for  desegregation 
assistance  centers  and  training  institutes. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  this  budget  for  Federal  desegregation 
assistance  represents  effective  utilization  of  the  flexible  authorities 
granted  under  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  and  the  experience  of  ten 
years  of  program  operation.    In  addition,  we  think  that  our  emphasis  on 
timely  assistance  and  comprehensive  desegregation  plans  will  result  In 
more  orderly  Implementation  and  educational  quality  in  many  of  the 
Nation's  largest  school  dist^cicts. 

My  associates  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 

have .  /"^ 
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Mr.  MiNTER.  Yes,  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman, 

We  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  desegregation  of  the  Nation's 
'schools  is  clearly  an  unfinished  national  agenda,  and  that  20  years 
after  thb  Brown  Decision  we  still  have  a  good  way  to  go  to  accom- 
plish the*  goals  of  totally  desegregated  school^  systems  throughout 
our  country. 

We  are  ^^Kjuesting  a  total  of  $3r)4.1  million  for  desegregation 
assistance,  ;uid  to  show  our  increased  comriiitment  and  our  hope 
that  we  will  encourage  greater  desegregation,  we  are  requesting  an 
increase  of  $22.1  million  over  the  1979  appropriation. 

Federal  desegregation  assistance  is  comprised  of  two  separate  but 
complementary  programs;  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

All  of  the  programs  under  both  of  these  Acts  in  1980  will  be 
focused  on  providing  funds  for  districts  just  entering  the  first 
stages  of  the  desegregation  process,  and  our  emphasis  will  be  on 
new  and  voluntary  desegregation. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $18.5  m'Mion  for  Special  Pro- 
grams and  Projects  under  the  Emergency  School  '^id  Act.  We  want 
to  award  these  projects  to  districts  that  are  receiving  or  will  re- 
ceive court  orders  after  the  regular  funding  cycl^  has  been  complet- 
ed or  for  unanticipated  needs  within  desegregating  school  districts. 

We  are  asking  also  for  $5  million  for  a  new  discretionary  acqpunt 
under  Special  Programs  and  Projects  to  allow  us  to  respond  imme- 
diately to  requests  from  districts  that  have  unique  and  unanticipat- 
ed desegregation  needs.  This  is  similar  to  an  account  in  the  title 
IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  program. 

Among  the  new  ESAA  programs  that  have  been  initiated  in  the 
past  two  yeare  we  will  \fe  requesting  up  to  $4  million  for  State \ 
agency V  incentive  awards  and  $35.2  milli'  for  magnet  school 
awards.MVe  view  magnet  schools  as  a  very  .lective  tool  for  aiding 
in  the  desegregation  of  school  systems,  and  also  for  enhancing 
quality  education.  Therefore,  we  have  requested  $10  million  over 
the  1979  level  for  these  activities. 

We  will  also  use  these  moneys  for  encouraging  the  pairing  of 
businebhes  and  universities  with  school  systems  that  are  desegre- 
gating and  also  for  the  development  of  plans  for  neutral  site 
schools. 

We  have  requested  additional  funds  for  integrated  radio  and 
television  programs.  Ten  percent  of  the  $9.8  million  request  will  be 
used  for  radio  programming  which  will  be  funded  for  the  first  time 
in  1980. 

Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  title  IV,  which  emphasizes  programs 
for  race,  sex  and  national  origin  desegregation,  we  are  requesting  a 
$U).)i5  million  increase,  of  which  we  plan  to  use  $14.;J5  million  for 
direct  grants  to  school  boards  for  race  and  national  origin  desegre- 
gation. 

We  will  also  make  awards  to  desegregation  assistance  centers  to 
help  j^'hool  districts  desegregate  on  the  basis  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  sex  discrimination,  and  on  the  basis  of  national 
origin  discrimination. 

The  remaining  $2  million  increase  will  be  used  for  State  and 
local  education  agency  awards  for  sex  discrimination  prevention 
and  eliminatior^. 
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In  summary,  we  feel  that  this  is  a  very  flexible  biidget  and  will 
help  us  to  meet  the  national  goals  of  desegregatmg  our  public 

school  systems.  .,,  .  j  *  ont, 

My  colleage  and  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  proud  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  and  your  committee  might  have. 

ECS  i'OSITION  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Natcher.  Fine.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Minter. 

Now  Dr  Berry,  you  and  Dr.  Minter  and  any  of  you  at  the  table 
there,  I  presume  that  all  of  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  position  statement  on  desegregation  which  I  believe  was 
funded  by  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States. 

Have  you  had  a  chance  to  examine  this? 

Dr.  Berry.  Yes,  I  have  seen  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  On  page  1,  and  I  read  a  portion  of  the  second 
paragraph  which  reads  as  follows:  "Twenty-five  years  after  Brown 
there  is  still  no  clear  national  commitment  to  reducing  racial  isola- 
tion in  the  schools."  n  ,   i.    .     i.  ^       *  m 

Is  this  a  true  statement?  How  do  you  feel  pbout  a  statement  like 
this  now  under  this  study  that  was  commissioned  here  by  the 
Education  Commissioner  of  the  State?  ^.  r 

Dr  Berry.  There  is  a  national  commitment  to  desegregation  it 
you  look  at  the  budget  requests  ve  are  making  and  the  budget  that 
we  have,  the  funds  which  are  designed  to  implement  desegregation 

^*^l"have  no  idea  exactly  what  they  meant  in  the  statement  but,  as 
1  recall  it,  they  felt  thai  since  desegregation  had  not  taken  place 
completely  over  the  last  25  years  and  that  since  the  statistics 
indicate  that  large  numbers  of  minority  children  are  still  in  ^solat- 
^d  or  segregated  schools,  more  in  the  North  than  in  the  bouth  but 
still  all  over  the  country,  that  this  to  their  minds  indicated  a  lack 
of  commitment  to  finishing  the  unfinished  business  of  desegrega- 
tion. ,      ,        .  . 

I  am  onlv  inferring  that  from  what  they  said. 

Mr  NaTvJHEH.  Dr.  Berry,  I  would  judge  from  your  answer  then 
that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  clear  national  commit- 
ment to  reducing  racial  isolation  in  the  schools  as  far  as  the 
Department  is  concerned  and  as  far  as  this  Administration  is  con- 
cerned; is  that  a  true  statement? 

Dr  Berry.  It  is  a  major  priority  of  the  Administration,  which  we 
demonrtrate  in  all  of  our  actions  and  all  of  our  policy  recommenda- 
tions and  decisio.is,  including  the  requests  that  we  make  in  our 
judgment.  We  lament  the  fact  that  desegregation  has  not  occurred 
completely  over  the  year,  as  I  think  most  people  in  the  country 
woaid,  and  we  recognize  it  has  not  fully  taken  place  but  we  art 
committed  to  making  it  occur.  . 

Mr  MiNTKR.  I  think  we  would  also  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  under  which  we  are  asking  for 
funds  is  to  help  school  districts  which  are  in  the  process  in  the 
process  of  desegregating  and  we  do  feel  that  this  is  a  major  com- 
mitment. 
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EFFEX^niVENESS  OF  ESAA 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  evidence  is  available  to  show  that  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Program  has  been  effecive  in  desegregating  local 
ischools? 

Mr.  MiNTER.  I  will  ask  either  Mr.  Jordan  or  Dr.  Rhodes  to  speak 
to  that. 

Mr.  Natcher  Either  one  of  you  gentlemen  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  I  don't  think  we  could 
realistically  say  that  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  resulted  in 
school  districts  desegregating  because  of  it.  Prior  to  the  1978 
amendments  a  school  district  would  desegregate,  identify  certain 
problems,  make  certain  changes  that  were  necessary  in  the  school 
districts  and  then  seek  ESAA  assistance  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems, and  try  to  make  their  desegregation  efforts  work. 

With  the  changes  made  in  the  1978  amendments  we  now  have 
the  flexibility  to  go  into  school  districts  and  work  with  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  desegregation  process,  thereby  encouraging  school 
districts  to  achieve  voluntary  desegregation  in  lieu  of  court  ordered 
desegregation. 

We  feel  that  this  budget,  reflecting  those  changes  will,  in  fact, 
carry  out  a  policy  of  reducing  isolation. 

CHANGES  RESULTING  FROM  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  For  the  record,  summarize  the  maior  changes  in 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  relating  to  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  If  you  will  do  that  for  the  record  for  us  we  will 
appreciate  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Changt-n  In  tht.'  KmorRCnry  School  Aid  Act  (BSAA) 
Resulting  from  the  Education  AmendmentB  of  1078 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  U  Incorporated  Into  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Rduratlon  Act  as  Title  VI.    This  change  becoffles  effective  In  1980.  ESAA 
prograas  are  reauthorized  through  1983. 

Authorization  for  the  State  apportioned  part  of  the  program  Is  limited  to 
$151)  million  for  the  years  1980-1983, 

The  authority  for  Pilot  progi-ama  la  eliminated. 

"Follow  the  Child"  services  are  separately  authorized  at  $7.25  million. 

Special  prograM  and  projects  are  authorized  at  $2^5  million. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  sums  appropriated  «^or  ESAA  programs  or  $20  million.  ' 
wlilchever  Is  greater,  Is  required  to  be  apent  for  magnet  HChools  and.  related 
projecta  annually. 

Seven  percent  of  sins  appropriated  for  ESAA  programs  Is  required  to^  be  spent 
for  educational  television  and  radio  annually. 

Integrated  radio  programing  Is  added  to  the  Integrated  tclevlslcr^  P^^^^J^S 
authority;  ten  percent  of  the  total  for  both  can  be  used  for  ra^Tlo  progranmlng. 

The  following  are  added  to  the  list  of  eligible  plans  In  section  606: 

(a)  school  districts  required  to  provide  educational  actlvitlea  In  minority 
group  laolated  schools  not  affected  by  the  reasslgnmeiit  aspects  of  a 
desegregation  plan  (606(a) (1) (A) (I) ) .  and  /  , 

(b)  school  districts  planning  to  Impleaent  a  plan  Issjiid  by  a  court, 
approved  by  HEW,  or  undertaken  voluntarily.    Such  a  plan  could  cover 
not  aore  than  two  yeara,  and  funds  for  such  Pl*2"J"8  ""^  . 
fro.  the  apeclal  projects  authority  In  section  608(a).  (606(a)(1)(E)) 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  planning  grant,  I.EA  a  wou  d       excepted  from 
the  "cease  to  exist"  requlreaento  relating  to  assignment  of  children  to  or 
within  classes  (paragraph  (O).  and  other  practices,  policies,  P;;°^«- 
dures  which  discriminate  against  children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or 
national  origin  (paragraph  (D)).  but  only  If  the  plan  will  address  any 
such  violations! 

The  list  of  authorized  activities  has  been  simplified  and  made  generic  rather 
than  exclusive.    Planning  grants  are  specifically  Included. 

The  requlreaent  for  proposed  waivers  to  He  before  Congress  for  15  days  prior 
to  being  granted  has  been  eliminated. 

The  special  projects  authority  has  been  modified  to  Include  Its  present  broad 
purposes  plus  magnet  schools,  pairing  of  schools  with  Institutions  of  higher 
aducatlon  and  businesses,  and  neutral  sithool  sltco. 
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13.    The  bill  InctiiUeii  the  Admlnlsi ration* 0  y  ^poual  for  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  or  other  State  agencies  for  desegregation  related  activitiey, 
including  planning,  technical  assistance  to  I.MAs,  and  training.    State  expen- 
ditures would  be  natched  at  tvo  Federal  dollars  for  each  State  dollar  spent 
on  authorized  activities,  vi*.h  a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  the  Staters  1  isic 
apportionment  or  $500,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

IA«  The  bill  requirea  all  determinations  of  civil  rights  eligibility  for  grantj 
from  State  apportioned  funds  to  be  made  by  Harch  I  preceding  the  applicable 
school  year,  and  all  grant  awards  from  such  funds  to  be  made  not  later  than 
June  30. 

15.  The  funding  criteria  have  been  revised  to  make  clear  that  priority  may  be 
given  to  more  recently  drsegreg!.ting  districts;  other  criteria  include  the 
scope  of  activities  to  be  undertaken  and  the  coat  thereofi  and  the  degree  of 
reduction  in  minority  group  iaolation« 

16.  The  bill  permits  applications  to  be  approved  covering  a  five  year  period,  with 
funding  for  each  year  conditioned  on  availability  cif  funds,  continued  deter- 
minations  of  civil  rights  eligibility,  and  demonstration  by  the  applicant  of 
satisfactory  progress  tovard  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

17*    The  separate  BSAA  Bilingual  program  has  been  transferred  to  Title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act«    However,  general  authority  to  support 
bilingual  activities  related  to  an  eligible  desegregation  plan  is  included 
under  Special  programs  and  projects. 
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I'KOl'USKl)  APlMiOHUIATION  LANliU AliK 

Mr  Natcher.  The  budget  includes  proposed  appropriation  lan- 
guage concerning  paragraph  2  of  the  section  ()04(b)  of  the  Emergen- 
cy School  Aid  Act.  Why  do  you  need  this  langua^^e? 

Ms  Bkebe.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  states  on  the  face  that 
appropriations  for  magnet  schools  and  television  and  radio  shall  be 
a  specific  percentage  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  under 

^''^W^Veel  that  the  intent  was  to  make  those  magnet  schools  and 
television  and  radio  appropriations  a  percentage^of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  Special  Programs  and  Projects.  The  effect  of  our 
proposed  language  is  to  change  that  reservation  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  total  Act  to  funds  appropriated  under  the  sec- 
tion. The  budget  impact  would  be  for  the  magnet  schools  appropri- 
ation set  at  25  percent  of* the  appropriation  to  be  a  total  ot 
million;  changed  to  section,  that  would  make  an  appropriation  oj 
m.2  million.  Similarly,  for  the  radio  ana  television,  it  is  set  at  < 
percent.  Without  the  amendment  the  appropriation  would  have  to 
be  «21  million;  with  the  change  it  would  be  $9.H  million. 

These  amounts  of  moneys  at  the  lower  levels  are  the  amounts  we 
think  can  be  spent  and  effectively  for  these  activities. 

TRAININd  AND  ADVISORY  SKRVU'KS  BlUMlKT 

Mr  Natcher.  The  budget  request  for  Training  and  Advisory 
Services  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is^5>.n •  r  million,  an 
increase  of  .^IMoU.OOO  over  fiscal  year  IDT").  That  s  a  4n-percent 

increase.  ,  *u- 

Why  can't  you  hold  the  line  in  this  program  since  this  is  an 

austere  budget?  Why  a  4()-percent  increase? 

Mr  MiNTEH  We  "want  to  give  school  districts  greater  monetary 
a.ssistance.  to  provide  services  and  desegregation  specialists  to  aid 
with  desegregation.  .  .u  »  * 

We  have  found  through  evaluations.  Mr.  C  hairman,  that  it  ife 
verv  helpful  to  have  specialists  who  move  throughout  the  school 
districts  to  work  with  parents  and  with  teachers  and  students  and 
all  facets  of  the  community  to  aid  in  the  process  of  de.segregation. 

I)r  Bkkry.  I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  looked  and  did. 
in  the  process  of  developing  this  budget,  a  number  of  studies  on 
how  do  vou  achieve  successful  desegregation  and  one  ol  the  ele- 
ments in  all  of  the  successful  approaches  has  been  early  planning 
and  training  when  the  process  first  started. 

This  title  IV  is  the  most  flexible  statutory  authority  we  have  to 
give  that  kind  of  eurlv  support,  and  that  is  why  we  thought  we 
should  have  a  large  increase  this  year  in  that  portion  of  the 

budget.  ,     ,  -       y  t 

Mr.  Natchkk   Instead  of  U)  percent  could  you  take  1.)  percent 

and  accomplish  what  vou  have  in  mind' 

I)r  Hkkkv  Not  given  the  widespread  problem  all  acro.s.s  the 
country  in  the  many  districts  and  areas  where  we  need  the  lunds. 
This  l^  why  we  made  the  request  at  that  level,  sir. 
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DIKKKUKNCKS  IN  ESAA  AND  TITLE  IV.  CRA 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  are  the  major  difference,s  between  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act"; 

Mr.  Rhodks.  The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  is  directed  primarily 
at  educational  programs,  and  title  IV  at  training  related  to  deseg- 
regation. In  addition,  title  IV  is  directed  toward  school  districts 
which  are  correcting  conditions  of  racial  separation  which  are  the 
result  of  State, or  local  law  or  official  action. 

Ms.  Beebe.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chart  might  be  helpful,  and  I  have 
some  extra  copies  here. 


SOURCES  OF  nOIML  DESBCREO-'tON  ASStSTANCl  «  THE  ESAA  *  TITLE  IV  TROCWMS  ^^^^ 


Typt  of  Dcitfregttlon 

  ESAA  ProirtM 

CHA-IV  Prograaa 

1.  HalD  In  OtviloDlnt  A  PUn 

LEA  planning  grant* 

Neutral  altc  nUnnlni  tranta 

Tachnlcal  aaaiatanca  provided  byt 

SEA 
DAC 

Pvfe-XapltMntatloii 
2.  Htlp  In  Mttlni  atfirttd 

Pre-lapltMntatlon  awarda* 
Magnet  achool  granta 

Dlacratlonary  granta  to  achool  boarda 
tnatltuta  teacher  training 
Continua  aupDort  by  SEA  and  DAC 

IvpUMntation 
3.  Hflip  with  dMCtrtgatlott  Vto^ 
bltPt 

General  granta  to  LEAa 
Eaergtncy  apaclal  projacta* 
gualnaaa  and  unlvartlty  pairiog 
SEA  Incantlva  awarda 

Dlacratlonary  granta  to  achool  boarda 

tnatltuta  training 

Ccntlnutd  support  by  SEA  and  DAC 

4.  EtpUccMnt  of  lost  TltU  I  •■r- 
vlcei  to  r«aialinad  atu^ipta 

Canaral  granta  to  LtAi 

(FoUov  tha  child  coaaonant) 

Kooa 

5.  CoBiunlty  support  for 
daiairagatlon 

Granti  to  nonprofit  organlaa* 
tlona 

Canaral  granta  to  LEAa 

Nona 

6.  Support  froa  Stata  aducatlonal 
agency  ^SEA) 

SEA  Incantlva  awarda 

Continuad  aupport  by  SEA  and  DAC 

1,  Full  funding  at  tha  nagotlatini 
laval  for  LEA*  ■  laplaMntlng 
plana  that  >ra  not  aora  than 
alx  (6)  vaara  old 

Eaargancy  apaclal  projacta^ 

Nona 

8.  Halp  at  any  tlM 

LEA  planning  granta* 
Pre-laplaaantatlon  awarda* 
Eaargcncy  apaclal  projacta* 

(LEA  k  NPO) 

Dlacratlonary  aaalatanca* 
SEA  Incentive  awarda  (aarvieaa 
froa  SEA 

Sarvica  ^ro«  thai  SEA 

DAC 

9.  Kelp  with  unique  and  ap«cial 
probl^tti  whether  or  not  a  Arant 
avard  la  in  place 

Dlacratlonary  aaalatanca* 

Dlacratlonary  granta  to  achool  boarda 

10.  Help  in  the  apeclalty  areaa  of 
Arta  and  atudent  cuncerna 

Other  apaclal  projecta 

Hona 

11,  Help  in  aedla  covpfiga  for 
children prograwilni  In  a 
dettftretAtcd  letting/ 

Educatloiul  talavlalon  and 
radio 

Hona 

U.  H«lp  in  identifying  And  diaaa»- 
in«tlng  aucceaaful  djbaagraga^ 

Evaluation 

SEA  Incantlva  awarda 
Canaral  aranta  to  LEAa 

SEA 

DAC 

^               V>w>>  .  

*^  Funda  aval  labia  throijighout  th«  yaar  aa  naadad* 
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What  wo  have  tried  to  do  on  this  chart  is  to  focus  attention  on 
the  various  kinds  of  desegregation  assistance  that  we  can  provide 
to  districts  as  they  begin  first  to  think  about  desegregation  activity 
and  to  eventually  fallow  all  the  way  through  the  various  stages. 
NVe*  have  tried  to  compare  what  we  can  do  under  the  ESAA  pro- 
gram and  the  title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Program. 

I  think  it's  important  ^o  keep  in  mind  that  we  talk  about  these 
as  being  a  single  program.  But,  in  fact,  they  are  multifaceted 
activities,  each  activity  designed  to  help  a  district  in  a  specific  way 
at  a  specific  point  in  time  in  their  desegregation  process.  We  begin 
that  process  by  helping  a  district  to  develop  a  plan. 

We  can  do  that  under  the  ESAA  Program  through  planning 
grants  and  through  neutral  site  grants.  Those  are  two  strategies. 
We  do  that  also  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  providing 
funds  or  technical  assistance  through  our  LEA  grants  or  through 
our  desegregation  assistance  centers. 

Going  on  down  the  chart,  I  think  you  can  pick  up  the  key  points. 

Mr.»  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  help  to  point  out  that  title 
IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  basically  designed  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  teacher  training.  It  was  set  up  to  provide  districts 
with  people  who  have  special  expertise  in  school  desegregation  to 
advise  school  boards,  and  superintendents  on  how  they  are  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  desegregation  efforts. 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  goes  one  step  further  and  allows 
the  school  district  to  conduct  those  activities  with  children,  parents 
and  teachers  and  staff  that  are  necessary  to  make  the  effort  work. 
The  two  go  together  quite  well. 

FLEXIBLE  DESEGREGATION  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right.  Does  your  office  have  more  flexibility  in 
awarding  grants  under  title  IV  than  you  have  under  the  Emergen- 
cy School  Aid  Act? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  the  1978  amendments  we 
had  more  flexibility  under  title  IV.  With  the  passage  of  the  1978 
Educational  Amendments  we  now  have  more  flexibility  under 
ESAA. 

Ms.  Beebe.  In  combination  the  two  programs,  however,  help  us 
direct  aid  flexibly  at  different  times  and  for  different  needs,  and  v/o 
need  both  kinds  of  flexibility  to  help  the  districts. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Can  a  school  district  not  eligible  under  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  receive  assistance  under  title  IV? 

Mr.  MiNTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Under  what  circumstances  would  this  be  possible? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  As  you  know,  districts  applying  for  ESAA  assistance 
are  reviewed  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  for  the  title  VI  compli- 
ance. If  there  are  compliance  problems  they  are  ineligible  for 
ESAA  unless  the  problem  is  remedied  or  they  are  able  to  get  a 
waiver.  Since  districts  applying  for  title  IV  assistance  are  not  sub- 
ject to  OC'R  clearance,  it  is  possible  for  a  district  ineligible  for 
ESAA  to  get  a  title  IV  award.  Baltimore  and  Lorain,  Ohio  are 
examples  of  districts  that  might  get  an  award  under  title  IV,  but 
would  not  be  able  to  get  an  award  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act. 
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Mr.  Natchkr.  All  right.  \ 
Mr.  Michel?  \ 
Mr.  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  MAGNET  SCHOOL  AND  DESEGREGATION 

Doctor  Minter,  for  the  record  would  you  define  for  me  a  magmt 
school.  Then,  also  define  for  me  desegregation,  and  tell  me  the 
difference  between  desegregation  and  integration.  ^ 

[The  infprmation  follows:]  \ 

Definitions  ok  Emerc.rncy  School  Am  Acr  Tkrminoixjky 
Magnet  schools  for  desegregation  purposes  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
are  programs  courses  of  study  and/or  teaching  methodologies  which  are  not  genei- 
ally  offer^at  a  grade  or  age  level  within  a  school  district,  designed  specifically  to 
attract  substantial  numbers  of  both  minority  and  nonminority  students- 

Desegregation  for  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  purposes  means  the  assignment  of 
ch  Idren  or  faculty  to  public  schools  and  within  such  schools  without  regard  to  their 
membl?8hip  in  a  minority  group.  It  does  not  mean  the  assignment  of  such  persons 
to  or  within  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  i«..balance.         ,  .      ,  , 

Integration^  in  a  school  system  may  be  considered  to  have  been  f chieved  when 
students  throughout  the  system  attend  interracial  classes,  and  when  the  schools  and 
c  S  a  ford  students  an  equal  educational  opportunity  without  regard  to  racial 
backTround  In  addition,  an  integrated  system  includes  racial  heterogeneity  and 
pSy  in  administrative  staffs,  teaching  faculties,  and  service  personnel  Further, 
curricular  and  extracurricular  activities  and  programs  are  designed  or  have  l^en 
Signed  so  that  they  appeal  to  and  include  racially  heterogeneous  groups  ol 

students.  DESEGREGATION  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Michel.  Now,  do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  the  total  amount 
spent  per  year  on  desegregation  activities  such  as  busing,  magnet 
schools,  etc.,  by  all  levels  of  government? 

Mr.  Minter.  No;  we  don't  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Not  all  levels  of  government,  no,  sir. 

Mr  Minter.  Perhaps  we  could  get  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Jordan.  We  can  provide  that  for  the  Office  of  Education,  but 

not  for  all  levels.  ... 

Mr  Michel.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  the  record,  what  we  are 
doing  Federal-wise,  and  the  States,  as  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
the  States  are  doing  specifically  in  this  regard,  too 

Mr.  Minter.  There  are  many  States,  Mr.  Michel,  that  are  provid- 
ing funds  for  desegregation,  and  we  know  that  some  States,  in 

Mr.  Michel.  Put  those  figures  together  so  we  can  have  them  all 
in  one  place,  would  you,  please? 
[The  information  follows:) 

Dkse(;kegation  Expknditures  Throuchout  the  Nation 

IxKal  and  State  Boards  of  Education  cannot  provide,  on  short  notice,  the  exact 
expenditure'!  that  relate  entirely  to  school  desegregation.  As  one  example  however, 
the  Boston  F'ublic  School  DiHtrict  estimates  its  total  desegregation  exiHjnditures  at 
•  ix  million  per  year  The  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Fkiucation  estimates  its 
desegregation  related  expenditures  at  roughly  «2  million  per  year.  While  local  and 
State  desegregation  related  expenditures  are  not  available  at  this  time,  the  Ottice  ot 
Education's  expenditures  for  desegregation  activities  are  listed  as  follows: 
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Bilingual  education  

Educational  television  and  radio  

Special  programs  and  projects  

Evaluation.  

Magnet  sct)oolS;  pairing;  and  neutral  site  schools 

Grants  to  nonprofit  organisations  

Pilot  projects  

Grants  to  LEA's  

Subtotal  

Training  and  advisory  services  

Total  


« funded  undn  ntle  Vl).  iUA 

FORMULA  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  The  general  formula  grant  program  obviously  dot?s 
not  rank  at  the  top  of  your  priorities,  and  if  that  is  the  case  why 
not  just  totally  discontinue  the  program? 

Mr.  MiNTER.  You  are  speaking  of  the  State  apportionment? 

Mr.  Michel.  Right. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  are  still  certain  problems  existing  in  districts 
that  can  best  be  taken  care  of  by  the  State  apportionment.  Just 
because  a  desegregation  plan  is  not  recent  does  not  mean  districts 
desegregated  four  or  five  years  ago  could  not  still  have  certain 
problems  they  need  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  long  are  you  going  to  say  that?  If  you  and  I  are 
back  here  five  years  from  now,  is  that  going  to  be  a  stock  answer? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  To  be  very  candid  about  it,  I  think  you  would  have 
to  actually  go  out  in  the  district  before  you  could  make  a  judgment, 
because  the  principal  of  the  school  is  the  one  who  has  to  open  the 
dtor  each  Monday  morning. 

Consequently,  I  think  you  would  have  to  make  an  assessment 
there,  and  I  think  that  the  whole  question  of  race  and  color  in  our 
country  indicates  that  it  is  not  something  that  is  finished. 

When  you  talk  to  the  superintendents  or  the  persons  who  work 
with  Southern  school  districts  that  have  done  an  excellent  job, 
excellent  in  the  sense  of  having  done  away  with  the  dual  school 
system,  they  indicate  to  you  that  they  still  have  difficulties  with 
suspensions  of  minority  students. 

In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  major  problems  that  we  have  in  deseg- 
regated schools.  You  also  have  the  question  of  segregated  class- 
rooms in  desegregated  school  systems,  so  it's  not  something  that 
ends  simply  because  you  reassign  the  students. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  are  the  specific  types  of 
activities  that  funds  under  the  formula  grant  program  are  used  for. 
You  mentioned  two  there.  Anything  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  districts  that  have  the  older 
desegregation  plans  usually  refer  to  their  problems  as  second  gen- 
eration problems  Second  generation  problems  revolve  around 
three  aresis  primarily. 
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One  is  a  problem  that  they  oxpo/'nce  in  desesreption,  in  begie- 
cation  reoccurring  after  a  plan  has  been  implemented.  1"  trying  to 
deal  with  this,  school  districts  quite  oiten  try  to  improve  their  total 
education  program  to  try  to  help  stabilize  the  scho9l  district. 

Another  problem  that  they  cite  in  these  districts  as  has  been 
indicated,  is  the  over-representation  of  minority  group  students  in 
those  expelled  or  suspended.  This  may  turn  out  to  be  one  ot  the 
most  difficult  second  generation  problems  that  school  districts  have 

Mr.  Michel.  The  expelling  of  students.' 
Mr.  Jordan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michel.  Brought  about  by  what.'  ,  ^ 

Mr  Jordan.  Usually  brought  about  by  very  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion within  schools  based  on  school  board  policy  or  individual 
teachers  or  counsellors  or  principals  in  dealing  with  students.  It 
you  look  at  the  statistics  of  those  school  districts  you  quite  often 
find  that  the  number  of  minority  students  suspended  or  expe  ed 
exceeds  the  number  of  non-minority  students  suspended  or  expelled 
several  times,  much  more  so  than  would  be  normal  in  such  a 

These"are  very  subtle  kinds  of  problems  that  school  districts  are 

faced  with.  „„       ,         ...       j  „ 

Mr.  Michel.  You  mean  given  the  same  offense  by  a  white  and  a 

^^Dr^  m7nter.  Mr.  Michel.  I  think  I  can  elucidate  on  that,  having 
been' in  a  school  system.  Very  often  youngsters  are  moved  from  one 
school  to  another;  most  of  the  busing  and  transportation  in  the 
United  States  has  been  from  minority  districts  into  predominantly 

^  Ve^ry 'often^two  students  will  have  an  altercation.  The  minority 
student  is  not  known  to  the  general  community  and  is  not  known 
to  the  custodians  and  various  people,  secretaries  or  teachers  within 
that  building,  whereas  the  other  child  has  been  in  that  building  tor 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  though  I  don  t  think  the  authorities 
think  of  themselves  as  overtly  discriminating,  they  are  more  likely 
to  take  the  side  of  the  child  they  know  than  they  are  the  child  that 

they  do  not  know.  r  iu  .  i  .1 

We  do  have,  through  readings  and  records,  examples  ot  that  kind 

Mr  Michel.  How  do  yc  1  address  yourself  to  that  problem?  How 
do  you  meet  it;  what  do  you  do  about  it?         ,  ,        .    .  . 

Dr  MiNTER.  What  we  do  is  have  training.  I  have  just  come  out 
of  the  Wilmington/Delaware  system,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Wilmington/New  Castle  County  System,  and  what  we  did  in  prepa- 
ration for  that  desegregation  was  to  train  bus  drivers,  bus  matrons, 
teachers  and  auxiliary  personnel  to  help  them  recognize  the  kinds 
of  p.-oblems  that  not  only  may  they  encounter,  but  that  they  do 
t-ncouiilt-r  a.s  they  mix  large  numbers  and  diverse  numbers  ot 

children.  ,   ,     ,        ■      1        r  ■ 

Mr  Rhodks.  Another  thing  we  do  is  to  help  them  develop  policies 
that  can  be  published  within  the  school  community  and  for  par- 
ents that  i.s.  you  would  have  parent.s.  .school  people,  students  work- 
ing on  policie.s  that  vou  could  put  in  print.  That  way  .students  know 
what  the  policies  are.  teachers  know  what  the  policies  are.  and 
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then  when  ^he  situation  arises  there  is  less  of  a  tendency  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  application  of  those  policies  because  everybody 
knows  what  they  are. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  FUNDING 

Mr.  Michel.  Of  those  430  projects  funded  under  the  Formula 
Grant  Program,  how  many  will  be  from  new  school  districts? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Do  you  mean  applying  for  ESAA  for  the  first  time 
or  implementing  a  plan? 

Mr.  MiCHKL.  Applying  for  first  time. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Ten  percent,  about  30  to  40. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  on  the  high  side. 

Mr.  Michel.  You  are  submitting  your  1980  budget,  so  you  are 
estimating  that  is  about  the  number  in  1980? 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Michel.  Has  that  been  a  pattern? 
Mr.  Jordan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Michel.  Where  would  it  be  kind  of  a  uniform  pattern? 

Mr.  Jordan.  The  school  districts  in  the  17  Southern  and  border 
States  that  have  been  implementing  court  ordered  desegregation 
plans  for. a  number  of  years  tend  to  be  rather  constant.  However, 
the  State  apportionment  formula  makes  moneys  available  to  all  of 
the  other  States  too. 

Those  States  are  the  ones  that  represent  school  districts  coming 
in  for  the  first  time.  Sometimes  it  represents  a  new  plan.  Some- 
times it's  a  school  district  that  is  ex]  'fencing  difficulty  and  wishes 
to  apply  for  the  first  time. 

There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eligible 
districts  applying  for  this  from  New  York,  California,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  many  of  these  projects  have  been  funded  for 
more  than  five  years? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Again,  in^the  17  Southern  and  border  States  most  of 
them  have  been  fundecl  for  seven  years  when  you  consider  the 
companion  program  prior  to  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  called 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Program.  That  operated  in  1!)70  and 
11)71. 

DURATION  OV  DMSKCJHWJATION  ASSLSTAN(*K 

Mr.  MicHKi..  I  have  to  ask  the  question  whether  or  not  wc  are 
going  the  same  routo  in  this  program  as  we  are  in  impacted  aid, 
starting  something  for  good  cause,  but  then  continuing  to  be  stuck 
with  it  even  though  the  need  may  be  diminishing. 

Am  I  looking  into  the  wrong  crystal  ball? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  I  see  a  difference,  I  think,  in  that  there  has  to 
be  an  assessment  made  by  the  district  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems. The  Office  of  Education,  namely  our  office,  EEOP,  has  to 
agree  in  looking  at  the  application  that  their  assessment  was  cor- 
rect, the  problem  still  exists. 

I  think  it  s  reasonable  that  you  would  expect  that  over  time  that 
the  number  would,  in  fact,  decrease,  but  I  don't  think  that  there 
would  come  a  time  in  the  next  few  years  that  say  the  number 
would  decn»ase  by  r>l).  or  70  percent  because  there  are  always 
probU'ms  when  you  have  students  of  different  races  together. 
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Another  problem  that  is  moving  in  on^his  is  the  question  of 
minorities  other  than  blacks  that  are  in  schtwUistr^^^^^^  ^^S'whUe 
have  the  Hispanic  students,  in  addition  to  the  black  and  white 
students,  you  have  situaiions  that  teachers  are.  generally  not  ready 
?o  dSl  with.  When  you  have  two.  in  fact,  sometimes  when  you 

'^'MiSJe^''^^^^^      say  something  about  our  educational 
system? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes.  .     .  „ 

Mr  Michel.  Are  we  correcting  it?  , 
Mr!  Rhodes.  Our  program  deals  with  elementary  and  secondary 

fiduc&tioii       ^  *  %.M 

Mr.  MiNTER.  I  think  it  says  more  about  our  general  society.  Mr. 

REDUCING  FORMULA  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  Let  me  ask  you  one  final  question  in  this  round: 
If  we  wanted  to  cut  the  formula  grant  program,  would  that 
legally  affect  funding  for  any  other  emergency  aid  program.'. 
Mr.  Jordan.  No,  sir. 

Mr  Jordan.  Mr.  Michel,  under  the  amendments  now  we  have 
the  authority  to  do  something  we  have  not  before,  and  that  is  to 
give  priority  to  recentness  and  we  will  do  that.^th  in  discretion- 
ary fundiitte  under  ESAA,  as  well  as  in  the  State  apportioned 

*^"Sfa"&ARiSsoN.%hat  relates  to  the  earlier  question  about  simply 
giving  funds  year  after  year.  While  it  is  true  Federal  desegration 
funds  have  now  been  spent  for  eight,  nine,  ten  years,  I  think  t^ 
point  to  be  made  is  that  we  have  not  simply  been  giving  the  mojjfej 

.  ""The  Office  of  Education  has  looked  at  the  state  of  desegregation 
5     in  the  Nation  and  asked  what  the  proper  Federal  role  should  be. 
'   Where  can  we  be  most  effective,  where  can  we  best  target  our 

funds  to  do  the  most  good?  ^    e  ^anQ  i 

^ifically.  with  regard  to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978,  1 
think!  there  was  a  comp>  ahensive  assessment  made  of  where  deseg- 
regation is  and  where  we  need  to  go.  and  so  while  the  money  has 
continued  to  grow,  it  has  been  growing  with  some  purpose. 

Mr.  Jordan.  And  that  is  reflected  in  the  chart.  For  example,  we 
will  no  longer  have  necessarily  a  fixed  cycle  to  provide  funds  when 
a  school  district  applies  for  money.  A  school  district  applies  when 
they  have  a  problem,  whatever  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  makes  sense,  and  you  see  why  I  express  the 
concern  on  the  other  side  of  that,  that  if  it  just  comes  so  natural 
then  we  tend  to  refrain  from  looking  at  it  as  closely  as  we  ought  to. 

Mr  Rhodes.  I  think  during  the  last  two  years  in  particularly  we 
have  looked  very  carefully  at  the  targeting  of  funds  and  making 
certain  that  the  activities  were  linked  in  some  way  to  desegrega- 
tion We  have  had  some  studies;  we  h^ve  had  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  look  at  the  program  and  make  certain  suggestions,  and 
that  ,  was  one  of  their  major  suggestions,  to  make  certain  of  the 
linkage. 

We  have  made  a  very  special  effort  in  that  area. 
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Dr.  Bkkry.  And  I  might  add,  too.  Mr.  Michel,  the  Congress 
looked  at  this  who)e  issue  of  apportionment  and  whether  the  funds 
should  still  be  going  to,  the  Southern  States  and  the  like,  when  they 
reauthorized  the  legislation,  the  EducUtion  Amendments  of  1978, 
and  it  was  decided  to  cap  the  apportionment  formula  at  that  time. 

There  was  a  general  recognition  there  were  these  second  and 
third  generation,  third  generation  now  almost,  problems  that  they 
have  been  referring  to  in  some  of  these  Southern  an^i  border 
States. 

Mr.  Michel,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 
Mr.  Natcher,  All  right. 
Mr  Early? 

QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 
Mr.  Early.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Doctor  Berry,  over  the  years  I  have  been  more  impressed  with 
you  than  most  everyone  else  who  has  testified  here.  It  has  seemed 
to  be  more  important  to  you  to  reach  our  goals  rather  than  simply 
to  establish  the  statistics. 

Now,  when  you  say  successful  desegregation,  does  that  translate 
into  improved  quality  education?  In  States  that  have  desegregated 
have  they  accomplished  the  goal  of  improved  quality  of  education? 

Dr.  Berry.  I  should  have  known,  Mr.  Early,  when  you  congratu- 
lated me,  you  were  going  to  ask  me  a  very  tough  question,  and  I 
should  have  expected  it. 

But  thank  you  for  the  congratulations  and  I  will  try  to  answer  it. 

What  I  meant  was  there  have  been  some  studies  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  students  in  districts  where  there  has  been  desegregation, 
and  those  studies,  which  we  just  recently  reviewed  again,  indicate 
that  desegregation  has  no  harmful  effect  on  the  achievement  of 
white  children,  that  is,  their  achievement  does  not  decrease  gener- 
ally as  a  result  of  the*  desegregation  that  has  taken  place. 

It  indicated  that  if  desegregation  takes  place  in  the  early  grades, 
the  first  three  or  four  grades,  that  the  achievement  of  the  black 
children  will  improve,  that  is,  they  will  make  higher  test  scores, 
read  better  and  so  on,  in  the  desegregated  setting. 

There  have  been  studies  of  other  effects  of  desegregation,  the 
whole  issue  of  white  flight  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  issues  that  are 
very  controversial,  and  you  have  people  arguing  on  both  sides,  but 
I  think  there  is  general  agreement  if  desegregation  takes  place 
early,  the  first  three  or  four  grades,  and  if  you  have  community 
support  for  it,  which  you  don't  always  have,  that,  indeed^  you  can 
end  up  improving  achievement  for  blacks  and  not  harming  the 
achievement  of  white  students  in  those  settings. 

Mr.  Early.  What  alarms  me,  though.  Doctor,  is  that  we  seem  to 
have  more  outreach,  and  more  studies  but  less  impleiuentation  for 
improvement. 

If  I  had  heard  testimony  that  the  medical  schools  were  getting 
more  rr\iority  applicants,  then  I  would  say  that  something  is  work- 
ing. Never  mind  all  of  the  studies  and  all  of  the  statistics.  The 
testimony  before  the  committee  is  that  the  medical  schools  are 
getting  less  minority  applicants.  So  I  don't  see  where  spending 
dollars  is  really  improving  the  situation. 
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Dr  Berry  If  I  may,  in  general  terms  there  are  more  minority 
student  grUaling 'from 'high  school  and.going  on  to  college 
jfraduatine  now  than  before  the  Brown  decision,  before  ^i)  years 
So  ?he  SIrcentage  of  them  in  that  population  that  are  going  on  to 

*^**M?^"Early.  You  know.  Doctor,  you  are  always  talking  about 
percentages.  Secretary  Califano  is  excellent  with  Percentages  and 
^'.^^stic8  There  was  a  very  simple  question  asked  ^er^  with  r^ 
gards  to  alcoholism  which  we  spent  millions  of  dollars  on.  How  has 
it  improved  over  the  years?  It  has  not.  „ii  „f  fUoa*. 

I  think  we  are  doing  the  same  in  education,    see  all  of  these 
programs,  but  I  can't  see  us  improving  the  quality  of  education, 
.    and  that's  the  most  important  concern. 

Dr  Berry.  To  avoid  too  many  numbers  and  percentages,  there 
are  just  more  minority  students,  more  black  studenta  in  particular 
who  are  going  on  to  graduating  from  high  schoox,  going  on  to 
college  and  graduating  now  than  there  were  if  you  looked  at  the 
year^  before  Brown. 

There  have  been  tremendous  improvements. 

MIN0RITI1;:S  IN  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Early.  Why,  Doctor,  is  there  a  decreasing  number  of  minbr- 
ities  eoing  into  professional  schools?  . 

Dr  Berry.  There  are  several  reasons  that  have  been  given  by 
folks  who  work  in  those  profossional  schools. 

I  will  avoid  numbers.  ,    ,      ,  ,,  , 

One  reason  is  that  they  think  black  students  who  would  have 
gone  to  medical  school  or  who  would  have  applied  to  medical 
school  now  are  applying  to  a  wider  range  of  fields  because  they 
now  know  about  that  wider  range  of  fields. 

Years  ago,  for  example,  even  when  I  came  out  of  college  or  high 
school,  which  was  years  ago,  if  you  were  black  you  thought  about 
teaching,  preaching,  besig  a  doctor,  perhaps,  if  you  could  go  to 
medical  school,  or  being  a  porter  or  maid.  •        c    •  \ 

I  mean,  that  was  about  what  you  thought  about  as  protessional 
opportunities  that  were  open  to  you.  Now,  students  are  taught  by 
counsellors  and  people  in  school  that  there  are  other  fields  to  go 
into,  so  you  h.ive  some  of  the  folks  who  go  into  the  sciences,  tor 
example,  as  undergraduates,  not  applying  to  medical  school  and 
applying  to  graduate  school  to  go  to  be  physicists  or  engineers. 

MINORITIES  IN  LAW  SCHOOLS 

Mr  Early  What  about  the  number  of  minorities  in  law  school? 
Have  minority  applicants  increased?  Can  you  give  us  statistics  in 

this  area?  ,       ,       ,       l  • 

Dr  Berry.  Yes.  We  can  give  you  that  there  have  been  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  folks  applying  to  law  schools.  There  were  first 
increases  in  appli  ants  to  medical  school,  and  they  have  now  de- 
crea.sed.  In  other  areas  there  are  increased  numbers  of  applicants 
and  we  can  give  you  some  numbers. 

It's  clear,  in  fact,  there  are  more  going  on.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  numbers  of  applicants  to  medical  school,  and  that  is  why 
in  another  part  of  this  budget  we  talked  about  the  new  biomedical 
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program  we  are  funding  to  try  to  focus  people's  minds  on  medicine, 
again  as  a  place  where  they  ought  to  go. 

Also,  black  people  listen  to  political  commentary  like  everybody 
^Ise,  and  they  know  how  the  Secretary  and  everybody  else  has 
talked  about  there  are  too  many  doctors.  But  one  may  not  focus  on 
the  Nation  while  there  are  too  many  doctors,  there  are  not  enough 
serving  underserved  communities  and  there  are  still  opportunities 
and  demand  there. 

So  we  are  trying  to  focus  people  again  on  e  notion  of  being 
doctors. 

Mr.  FiHODES.  Might  I  add  something? 

One  of  the  things  has  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  going  to  medical 
school. 

Mr.  Early.  When  tuition  goes  to  $i;i,r)(K),  you  have  to  assume 
that  cost  doesn't  mean  anything.  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  HEAL 
program  is  self-defeating  but  he  suggests  it  is  not. 

I)r.  Bkkuy.  The  argument  is,  of  course,  as  you  know,  since  you 
have  been  in  the  interchange,  that  a  doctor  makes  so  much  in  the 
way  of  Income  they  can,  in  fact,  pay  those  loans  back  in  HEAL, 
and  that  it's  such  a  good  risk  for  banks. 

Mr.  Early.  It  depends  on  whether  they  become  general  practi- 
tioners. They  have  to  go  into  specialties  to  pay  off  their  obligations 
under  HEAL. 

But,  Doctor,  I  see  us  spending  more  money  in  education,  but  I 
don't  see  us  getting  any  closer  to  our  goals. 

Let's  talk  about  successful  desegregation,  and  the  route  of  in- 
creased funding  in  hiring  more  professionals.  !  don*t  see  that  as 
effective.  Thi^j  country  is  too  big.  There  are  too  many  States  and 
oiti^*s  and  towins  or  you  to  tell  me  you  are  going  to  send  people  to 
school  committees  and  get  your  purpose  better  translated  than  to 
by  just  putting  out  directives  from  Washington. 

We  know  if  you  put  out  directives  from  Washington  not  everyone 
is  going  to  read  them.  I  just  say  that  when  we  use  money  that  way 
we  are  not  going  to  accomplish  our  goal  of  attaining  quality  educa- 
tion. 

I  see  education  as  the  source  of  real  progi'ess  in  our  society. 

However,  I  think  we  keep  implementing  new  outreach,  and  we 
are  not  improving  quality.  We  get  a  different  set  of  statistics,  but 
we  don't  gel  more  minorities  and  underprivileged  reaching  our 
goals. 

PrBLU' CONFIDKNCK  L\  KDUCATION 

Dr.  Hkuhy.  Mr  Early,  if  1  may  say  so.  one  of  the  depressing 
things  about  the  general  public's  decline  in  confidence  in  education 
is  that  people  do  focus  on  what  they  se(*  as  the  problems,  and  when 
they  do.  those  problem  areas  the  people  they  hear  about  who  are 
functionally  illiterate,  the  people  they  hear  about  who  didn't  apply 
to  this  school  or  that,  who  didn't  get  in  or  do  we»ll.  they  failed  to 
note  that  the  numbers— and  numbers  are  important,  they  do  show 
something—the  numbers  do  indicate  ther(»  are  more*  pt^ople  learn- 
ing more  than  they  t  ver  havt*  in  the  history  of  any  country  in  the* 
world  in  this  country  right  now.  and  there  are  more  minority  kids 
being  educated,  itiore  underprivile^^(»d  kids  of  all  races  who  arc* 
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being  educated  and  who  are  going  on  into  professions  and  doing 

We  need  more  jobs  on  the  other  end  for  some  of  them.  But  this  is 
just  the  fact,  and  there  are  more  people  literate  in  this  country 
than  there  are  illiterate. 

So  we  should  not  let  the  fact  of  the  problems  obscure  our  vision 

ot*  the  SUCCUSS6S. 

Finally.  Mr.  Early,  we  don't  know  what,  in  fact,  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  not  had  all  of  these  Federal  programs.  I  mean 
to  argde,  if  we  had  not  had  them,  things  would  have  been  better;  1 
am  not  sure  they  would  have  been  better.  .    •  * 

Mr.  Early  Doctor,  I  look  at  the  budget  and  there  is  just  too 
much  outreach  for  me.  When  we  have  to  keep  promoting  and 
promoting  to  attain  goals,  that  is  when  the  public  perceives  waste. 

REl'ORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MiNTER.  Mr.  Early,  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  and  perhaps 
submit  for  the  record,  with  your  and  the  Chairman's  permission, 
the  report  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
which  indicates  that  across  the  country  children  are  reading  better 
and  are  performing  better  at  certain  grade  levels  in  schools.  And 
that,  as  you  know,  this  is  not  a  unitary  problem. 
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RESULTS  OF  TWO  NATIONAL 
READING  ASSESSMENTS 
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tifm^H  antly. 

The  avnagr  pcrtvntiyc  of  htjik 
')>cdroldt  aniwriinit  .r>rre«.li>  invrcateJ 
4k  prrccnlagr  points  »hili'  tftc  4vrr<<gr 


reading  pntvirmance  of  »hitf  4  year-oldi 
increased  by  I  ?  percentage  puinit.  how 
e\er(  black  children  are  1 3  p«r^enuge 
points  briow  iheii  white  cuuiilerpartt  tn 
nveral)  reading  Ivieti 

The  percentjge  of  males  aged  *}  ^n- 
iwertng  correctly  increased  by  i  4  per- 
leiiiage  prtinli,  but  ai  m  t^e  firi)  reading 
avteifTncnt,  frniili's  in  ihii  age  level  arc 
irill  perruriiung  slightly  bellci  thjn  inalr< 

Theie  was  in  tnciesv  nf  I  4  percent- 
age pointi  In  cortect  respunics  among 
\hildren  whose  parents  had  gjadujie d 
fruni  high  school  but  had  no  further 
education  * 

hor  rhildien  who(«  paientt  had  no 
hi;h  school  ediuaiion  iheic  was  iu  m 
create  I'f  }  4  per\entJge  pninis  in  cniiect 
rc\pon^\  bringing  iheii  a^cu^'e  jchieve* 
ment  level  tn  K  points  hclow  the  nitionjl 
tevi-t 

No  chinge  in  rejding  levels  wn  dctri:i- 
ft(  fni  Ihc  9  vear  olds  whose  parents  had 
jiii-nded  high  school  but  dtd  not  g^jdu 
ale  tlieie  wis  jliu  nn  ihjngc  in  reading 
iTtels   for  chiUltcn  wlmsr  pirenis  had 


continued  iheir  education  pjst  high 
Khool 

A  significant  incie^se  of  ?  i  percent- 
age poinis  wa%  found  fnt  children  uhri 
altend  ichortU  m  areas  where  the  lown  > 
populaiiun  IS  If  IS  \han  2S.000  Achieve- 
ment levels  did  nor  change  ]ignifi«  jnil> 
for  children  who  live  in  cithet  types  ^nd 
iiiei  of  communitres.  such  as  liipii  snci««- 
ecoiiomic  uiban  areas,  low  sqcuk-ioiu>iiii\ 
urban  areai.  urban  fringe.  mediuin-«iyed 
citres  (25.000  Io  ^OO.OOU  pMpiihr:on) 
and  rural  aieas  As  in  the  \*fU  trading 
survey,  avetag?  reading  pctfornuntv  level 
fot  children  living  in  high-soi iiK-KmniniL 
melrnpoliian  areas  is  tlill  6  p«'t.eniage 
poinii  ahn*e  thr  nttinnal  kvcl  of  pet 
fnrmjnce.  and  the  perfnrmamc  U**»l  for 
children  in  iow.iuCioe«  onnitiu  nK'ltr^pnli 
Ian  jreas  is  still  10  pcricnt-i):«  poinri 
below  Ihc  natiiindl  level 


Littral  comprebtnsion 

Smcicen  of  the  reading  iuiii\  nica^ 
urfd  ilic  skill  of  literal  conipa-ini  n 


National  A^scismcnt  ot  Educational  Progress  /  Suite  I^OO  /  1B60  iincoln  Si  ,  Denver.  Colo  60?05 

A  piuiffi  ol  ihe  f  (JwCddnn  Coiimission  of  the  Sntas  j 
^iinMi>(  tiY  arrff  uitOrr  coi«i*dct  v/i"^  N>c  N  ihtiiut  Cfrtfer  fof  (dticdiion  fttatistic^  ''Jinc*  of  rlit 
A^ust-ini  Srr'ri.tiy  im  Kluc4i'(^rt  i;  S  (teportmi-nt  nf  HeiUh.  Eduutioii  ami  VV«i(jrt 
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Improvements  and  Declines  Mix  With 


There  •«  no  hjnff  in  ihe  iv-n.* 
COiftpiehen*ion  Ui»i 

•  The  pejvfniiie  uf  S*;iiJ'.#joern 
Q  ye«r-oMi  jntwcmi  \Ut  ^  iirnit 
correciiy  incre*«  J  hy  <  •  p^ucni 
lie  poinu 

•  Ihe  jchif»eincn:  kvpl  fi.r 
(hildrrn  iricrritciJ  4^  pfr.fnntfc 
po.nM 

•  yhr  prrfiiriiijncf  Ie*e.  uf  chililttn 

pjieni*  hid  hiih  who«il  C'ly 
CJlioni  in»ifH<d  2  p<fcenijgf 
poinli 

•  Thete  «ete  no  ii|nif:v'anl  \h«ngei 
m  fCJd>n|  •chicvemcnl  levels  tot 
the  olhtf  rrp'Vi.ni  fjnupv 

tnftr«nti»l  comprahiniion 

TV  2^  rcidini  iienti  on  infrifninl 
<omprehcniir>n  reTurrJ  yc*i  ol.li  lo 
pick  xfets  ifm  e«plin'ljr  itiirJ 

fiom  wiUlcn  rmirrul  The  ft i-ltri  luJ  f- 
utt  Ihe  mfmtnjtion  >n  ihe  pnu?c  jlone 
wtlh  thet/  peitoml  t »p»r.cn»ci  ind  ihmk 
inf  ibilitie*  to  mikc  prfiSiUioni  ftmn 
fenrrilt7itiun(.  iei>h  vrjrii  luiioni.  mikf 
eompj'twni.  ftinn  ivJinicnu  «*r  •  rrau 
r<v  ideti. 

The/e        no  ».hin|e  m  ihr  Minmji 


ii  hi<»»  n  !e»el  of  Oyij'..^*  on  lh»% 
»c{  f»f  euM..\f\ 

•  Th,  pfr.xftUjr  nf  hit.  ir  "i.i'«.Mn 
Kvpfin.j  ng  »«.ffP4l{)  n». '«  ti> 
»  '  ppiii  iirij.'  [.■■iiiu  ^li'  '»ef 
j|e   »pi4iii|  {>c(tif:ii*ii» e   livcl  uf 

ihildKU  1^  *1inir.l  14  fX'l.tl:! 
Jfr  pf>lf»«*  hi|hi*t  ihjn  111.*  pfflnin 
jnir  iciH  ttil  liUvH  ihililffii 

•  Ihr  •*i*rjfv  pfrfi»imaii.f  '••»fl  "J 
childien  *liri>e  pj»ciH\  had  tm  high 
ichool  eduejlion  mirfatcd  ^  prf 
cenlJiv:  poinii 

•  ^  sifinifii  4ni  insttTJW  cf  ?1  per 
cenitsc  pninii  »4i  fnun'l  fur  chii 
dien  »ho  Iivf  in  lo^m  "  iih  popula- 
iinrti  of  le«  ih*n  2^  Onu 

No  ufnifi.  eni  (hart(i:(  wcie  drircied 
for  iny  cif  ihf  ulhtr  If  puMinf  gl"Upi 

Rcfinnci  ikilti 

In  ihii  cHeioiy  l«o  bmc  i)pei  of 
reference  ik»H*  ire  |eneriH>  idcnnfied 
(1)  knowing  ihc  coirevi  ieu>g»ie  f<ir 
needed  informiliorf  inJ  li)  finding  in 
ini«et  in  Uul  Ki-mrce.  The  j»vc«n»enli 
coniiinfd  nshi  reference  ikill  iti:rm 

NjiiOMlIy,  Ihe  •*etate  pfiecnUdf  nf 
children  tble  Co  jni*ei  »;«uiPiili  ihe*< 
reference  skill  ilrm^  iificte«ie«l  by  2  2 
percenlj»e  pinnli 

On  ihii  lei  nf  iiems  ihe  ivhifttmeni 
k*el  of  9.yfjinilJi  in  Ihr  Koiiheail 
rejion  inctriKd  by  2  9  penenupe  pomii 

The  perrenljge  of  milci  reipondinf 


C'jnfftHy.  '^AF  I'  "       Hf  rtp«>iea  l***  W*i  ki  «niJ  whi»- 1 


co/reclly  mcrejitfd  by  2  I  p<r«enrjte 
poiriit,  while  9-yejruld  femilei  reiponi 
inf  Cf  r/e\tly  increiied  by  2  ^  percenuie 
poinu. 

The  increj«  in  ihe  ppi»'«nU|e  of  bUvk 
ehildtca  rrlpopdmi  coiiecily  •«  ^  per 
cenlise  pomli  The  iiiiieax  fur  *hUe 
cliildi<*n  reipondmi  corredly  wii  2  2 
p^fcenliie  potnti 

Tlierr  wji  «  3  6  perxfnijje-pomi  in 
crr*j«  fot  '  yejr  olJi  *h"->  iHend  \\  hi>-j'» 
irt  lowiti  wilh  populitiant  uf  \(\\  Unh 
25.000 

There  »ere  no  ti|Pificjni  chjngri  for 
Ihe  oJh«f  reporimg  ?roypi 

THIRTEEN  VEAR  OLDS 

Otftrill  r»iulii 

\  iglily  Ji»e  reaJinj  iien\s  *ete  p^en  l.t 
2.^00  n  yrir  uUU  m  hi.lii  jue^mirni. 
Anjiyiil  nf  Ihe  enhrr  ^1  I'f  iiern<  \e 
teili'J  no  iir.nifi.ini  ihinje  fi-f 
fjiiitp  In  fener  jI.  1  ^  yrJi  "Ids  *pre  lej-l 
ins  4l  ihmjl  Ills'  tanic  If^el  m  l'»?S  i-i 
1  'J  M 

irtt/>r/i  tO?1  4i"t  f'//i  Aj/'un"'i« 
•   >  ninip  4' nil  i»r  1c»«"'»  ri''ii<-« 
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Status  Quo  in  Reading  Assessment 


■•>ui         M  litt         P  M^i-iini-n 


lnrlr4^rll  in  rradini  abiht)  hy  ?  6  |Vr- 
Crntife  point« 

lnUr»nii«l  tompr«htntion 

Thcff  It  a  ttighl  drclinv  tii  j^hsrvcnMni 
icvrh  f'lr  nrirly  all  rrpiuhiig  |ruiip>  on 
the  7^  mfrrrnltal  iomprf  hcntinn  ilrmt 

Riftren<«  tkiiti 

'  On  Ihe  nine  rtfercnic  tkill  ilcniv 
■irricr  pcrfofmaMc  lc»rU  tif  I  l  y«ji 
utJt  in  ilmoti  lU  rrpoMins  {(riiupt  IrnJcd 
to  dcvlinc.  Nltinnally.  Ihir^  it  a  dr^-ltne 
of  1.8  p<rcrnia|f  poinh. 

The  |vrri|C  pf icrntJSr  of  fcnulct 
rrtpondtnt  corrtcliy  drcirJicd  ^ciwcrn 
ihc  two  aurtsmcni\  b)  ;  4  prtccniafr 
pointv,  bui  Ihe  frmale  ichiwrmrnl  level 
It  ilill  ahout  3  poinlt  higher  .'tan  Ihe 
male  ichietrmcnl  level 

Dcclinet^ere  alto  ohtervrd  fnr  ttu- 
tfrnii  whote  parcnti  had  tiKndrd  hi|h 
Khool  bui  did  not  friJuilr  (down  6  f 
percenlafe  poinit)  ani)  for  ttudenlt 
»hpsc  parenti  h<d  iiiduated  from  high 
irhoo)  but  did  nul  oblitn  further  educi 
tion  (down  i  4  pcrceniiBe  pn>nli) 

There  wii  i  decreiv  nf  4  7  percentile 
pointt  in  th?  ivenie  performance  le««l  of 
ituilcnti  »ho  attend  ichoolt  in  citiei 
whuh  Iff  not  I  part  of  lar|(e  urban  areu 


ahi^iit  ^  perteniafe  pinnit  hifhrr 
than  note  achievement  leteli 

•  The  prrfnrmJni'r  level  <if  while 
IJyeirolHt  it  ibr>ui  W  perienijge 
pomit  hi|hrr  tluit  ilie  p^rfnrnisnce 
levet  of  Ml.  t\ 

•  Th^  Sduibfati  re|inii  petfnimance 
'  kvei  II  about  4  per.eniaf.e  pnmb 

betow  ifir  n«iinn  The  (  mtnl  re- 
|iofl  It  about  1  pcitriit^ie  pnmit 
•hii«e  ibr  niiiof^  rtir  Weti  and 
K'orlbeati  perfunnjnie  te«eli  irr 
gttoui  the  lime  ai  that  n(  the 
nttuin  at  a  wh-)ie 

•  1  be  in«  «rn.  i<^i  t)n:-niit  iheir-^fttit 
\3n  arfi  u  ahiiui  l  !  [lerienij^e 
puinit  bt-ld*  the  nvuui  wiuk  ihv 
hifh  irKi'«Tcriii-"ni       iin-[rnp..M  jn 

II  8  pcrcriilJv^  p.»intt  j^iiv^ 
ibc  naiKtn 

Littnl  compreh«niio(« 

Signifii  jpi  Mil  <e  i>*>  >i  r'  ""''»jn-  ^ 
lr»flt  'III  W  hieiJl  it)ik'pi.'hi'"icin  irim< 
•  ete    loiin.l    fit    ii"'>    '*•'  fW'»"'n|i 

5/ikUp\    Il»C  n  itW^m  I  hi-  Sn.ilti,-4\l 

refiitn  iDLfj^rd  i>v  '  p- "Niti  p>iinT> 
and  ihc  mu.I^m'*  fr  m  mhiIIi  i^ii  jr>*ai 


lull  have  populj»inn\  of  ti'K)  lu 
2()O.000 

SEVENTEEN  YEAR  OLDS 

ON  SCHOOL) 

Ovf  rii)  riiuiit 

The  ■nj|)>i>  (4  ihc  jh  u^c  i(\uli\  Itir 
Ilic  8s  ilein«  adnniiisu-icd  Id  2,^0(i  I' 
yea:  oldi  who  weic  m  s%houl  did  iii  i 
reveal  any  ti|ni(i>.jni  in«  iej^e\  oi  ilv- 
rieaset  In  reading  ji  hirteMieni  leveK 
Iwffn  the  1^71  and  a««<nmenit. 

/o  ftotfi  ujrv0yi. 

•  The  SouiheatI  rejtivn  lemamt  jt^nm 
4  peicentsfe  pomit  belnw  ihe  nj 
lional  Icvrl  uf  performanie.  *\uW 
the  NorlheatI  and  (  enlrjl  iv-|cuir.% 
arc  ibout  }  pit|ni>  abote  ihe  nj 
tionil  level.  The  Wett  it  about  t 
percenlife  point  below  the  njhun. 

•  |-emjle  xfhievemeni  contmuet  i^i 
b«  iboul  3.S  peueni/te  pu\a\\ 
hi|hei  thtn  male  achievement 

•  The  diffeience  bei\»een  ihe  aveijye 
pefventaiet  of  black  and  vkbit^ 
P«yeir-oldi  aniwenng  voiiectl)  i> 
tliil  about  19  percentafr  poinii. 

•  to«^CKso«fonniTiiv    metropohl  m 
area  perfornianre  conlinuet  [g  be 
percentBK«  pomlt  belu*  ih«  n^iicn 


T -itti  I  «:eijoriei  ot  [laientat  e<tuca(ion  ari.i  defined  hy  National  Attfiimeni 
rti"  I  vi!io*t»  ptrcntt  h.ivc  fi  »d  no  hi'jh  trhool  education,  thoi"  v.ho  ha»e  it 
•  I  -1  (iiif>  parent  wiih  tilme  hiqh  tchooi  edurxtmn.  ilioie  vt^o  hav«  at  Icj«i  one 
n\  .  l-n  O'ldujlr*!  fiunt  hi  tn  ichoo'  anfl  Ihoto  wlio  h«vp  It  Icait  one  parent 
v/!iQ  itit  hAfi  tonit  piiHi  hujii  ichoot  erIucAiion  ^o''" 


HIGH  4CH001 


.J 


1 1 }  I  II I  4a t '11?  I'^-i  I 
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iff  vo\ni%  *h»iy<  \  hf  nMu 

Itttral  comptthentron 

Or  ii'C  4<*  liUMil  »€>inp»i-li*i«j^»n  »lnt  . 
ijrfte  •ric  n"  'i'P**  •»*^*'«Ji' 
(.eetcntJic*  voricil  fcipi'n  <  f'>»  Jhe 
niiion  w  lot  jny  of  »he  tcpfi  iHf.  froup^ 
eicepl  Of  tlic  ♦tu.ltfnit  *hii  h^i-  in  «nill 
cilie*  or  to*i»*  thu  n<  not  cljuifirJ 

n»ent  lc»el  by  »  *'  r^Kfmigc  p.»inn 

lnftr«ni>«l  comprehtnuon 

l-V  ih<  i4  ilemt  m  tin*  i J«fll"T>  "t* 
Ihc  •wctigf,  Ihcrc  *cic  *l  |thi  -Itftlnin  in 
•ihievfinent  lc»cJi  fni  ihf  min'n  in  J  fur 
miny  of  Ihc  icpoiiiiip  i/.tupi 

^  ht  Jr«  liht  ii»  thtf  i»,  'ige  resdnig  1r»rl 
(or  yeJi  o.d  fcmilc*  u  1  f»  ppiccnti|r 
puinli.lhi*  ivcrjic  II  ibou!  )  pcuefitigtf 
poinit  hiihfi  ihin  thf  ivciicc  for  l^e 
males*  who  il«o  ihow  «  lenJcn  >  lownd 
decline  (down  4  perceniajc  pomui 

The  pfirniminve  le»el  of  Hiuf^nli  who 
come  fiom  fimiliei  wh<ie'  .  U"i  one 
pjjeni  U  educiied  piii  h>»i  «ihool  de- 
elined  I  9  p«!cenuie  pomu  berwe«n  the 
two  tiiet^mentt 

Atftrtnci  iktUi 

There  were  M         iJif  iw**"!  fcni>^l«j 
edfe  of  lefeien.  e*  ind  lociliwn*!  i'hH* 
No  uifiiftvini  chiiijei  in  perfurmjnct 
IcteH  were  detected 

In  toih  ton  and  19^5  rttdtng 
mtn  ft 

#  "eiroiminu-e  of  I'  yfjr  uldi  m  ihe 
SoulhetAi  reijon  i»  6  pcnenij|f 
polnit  below  the  r»iti'>nil  !*vet  Tlie 
Noiiheiit  end  Centtil  region*  ire  J 
end  *  potnt*  ibo»e  ihe  nitioml 
level,  teipeciuely  The  WfU  t>  1 
peicentece  pwnl  below  ihe  nitionil 
k*el 

#  The  itereie  difference  between 
while  end  blick  P  yeirold  per- 
fmminre  fe»  n  w  iboui  2S  percent 
•lepornit 

#  ThP  iteate  ichievemcni  le»eU  for 
iiudeni»  whuM  piientt  did  not 
edend  hl|h  Khool  ni  who  iltetul 
ed  but  did  not  iridutie  »ie  he 
twcfn  15  ind  10  peuenuie  pmnii 
below  Ihe  neliopjl  le»el.  re»pec- 
iitcly. 

#  I  iiw  iocioeronomic  fneitopnlitin 
itri  peiformince  Ic»pI«  i'c.  on  ihe 
ftveme.  I  I  peicentin^  p-iuit*  Mii* 
Ihe  njhonel  l<vel.  while  h-jlutxio 
economic  meHop'^Man  irei  p<i 
formincei  ire  V  pei.enlne  pi 
iho»e  the  niiionel  'c»el 


.  I  .  II 
...Ills  r.- 


•  ii.c  «jl  ti 
ilrnf* 


0Oi'Cy     0*    I'x  fdwc«ri0/t 


-  s-  -  ,  ;V-c: 

'    V  1 


L... 


I  uniti'  am*  iiy 


•  J 


I  It  I '         J  i-itfiii 
POO.f.'JvJ  V  r 
■iiiitin  ff  Uic  lei-  wfn  III 
^■i      H'l-fi*  i  O"-'l   oi   ti  -iMjinal  pi5  'iim* 


.  Ill  lit  arui- 


I,*'  fK\f&\  I"  or  JiOUinl  iHl'-k  AiJh 

I  nooulaih.n  I""  nor  »h..n  ''OO.OwO 
rt^it'ie  «  hig^  p.oi'Oilirtn  of  O"'  »y»i 
clcrtt»  *rj  on  if.cM  ue  or  nut  iflsi>'*'- 
ly  employed. 


/7„rj/  A.eu  With  i  population  unOcf 
td.OOO  fthv'c  mmt  of  ihe  rviidei.»i  aie 
fermcn  or  l«i  m  woikeft. 


Uihdu  /nngi'  Communilie*  wiOnn  the 
metiopolMin  erci  ot  f  city  wiiti  i 
poimlation  yreeier  than  200.0W.  out 
«tde  citv  l«mit»  mil  ngt  m  the  hi«,h  or 
lo*-*ocioeconomic  ut\un  gtoupi. 

Mttin  lug  I  ity  Communitie»  within 
the  c»tv  linuw  of  e  cttv  w««h  •  populi 
lion  over  200.0GU  »nrf  not  includ'*'  -n 
the  hiflh.  oc  lowtouDeconomit  -utn 
giotip* 


A*frf»if  n  r'tv  CitiQ<  v^^ih  populition* 
between  2ri.OO0  md  700,000 


Sin  fif  pUip^  CommufiiiKi  wjih  e 
iK.puiatiOn  lit  Icn  il»4i»  26.000  end  not 
in  tt.f  luial  QtOup. 


nikj^i  «p«u  i.i.ikbia  m.».«ri  ♦ui  -^^n  An^i-niat  H*»d.M'«  a^ic. 

A  f^np*€Vm  on  t*o  Arn^W^U.  tl.|.ort  Nrt  06  M  Ot.  .H  Pt- 

cnpTl  R^«-V  W.«p.i,.  R««o.*.^,  ind  Bill  A  O.^i  o1  iha  F.^.- 
RMriin.  A».»»oeni   Hn^M  Mo  02  M  JO    19M  l$1  » 0  .if.  r no,  I  p.u»  11 

iM-.f  l.««r»  tn.!  o1  u\ht.  .epO'U.  lo  lh«  •rt.l.lll  •!  IH.  boilftT- 

01  p4«i  t 
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It  s  a  problem  of  our  total  society,  and  what  we  are  doinj?  here  in 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  is  attacking  one  facet.  We  are 
attacking  the  facet  of  desegregation  within  communities  which 'i| 
reflected  in  schools.  Not  only  is  it  difficult,  as  Dr..  Rhodes  has  said, 
for  teachers  to  teach  two  children  of  diverse  backgrounds,  two 
groups  of  children  within  a  class  room  but,  again,  our  readings  tell 
us  that  where  there  are  three  groups  of  children,  if  yoa  have 
Hispanic  and  black  and  you  have  Anglo  children  in  the  classroom, 
that  the  teachers  tend  to  relite  to  two  groups,  with  one  left  out, 
whichever  those  groups  are. 

We  also  are  very  much  interested  in  setting  climate.  There  are 
other  reports  that  indicate  the  push-outs  and  the  dro  outs  and  so 
forth,  and  we  are  trying  to  keep  children  in  school  much  longer. 
Not  only  are  we  keeping  them  in  school  longer,  but  I  think  they- 
are  achieving  more.  But,  education  is  a  very,  very  long,  long  haul. 

Finally^  there  is  a  paper  that  was  done  by  Ralph  Tyler,  a  re- 
nowned educator,  who  compared  American  education  with  educa- 
tion abroad.  Not  just  in  terms  of  dollar  amounts,  but  in  terms  of 
the  public  perception,  the  students  who  finish  American  high 
schools,  public  schools,  do  just  as  well  o*'  better  in  most  areas  than 
the  children  who  finish  schools  abroad,  e^en  though  the  clientele  is 
much  more  restricted. 

Mr.  Early.  My  ten  minutes  are  almost  u^. 

We  had  Attorney  General  Bell  coming  Co  my  other  subcommittee 
telling  hie  that  there  is  less  crime.  Well,  there  is  not  less  crime. 

Now,  my  point  is  this — we  are  spending  over  $12  billion  yet  the 
statistic  that  impresses  me  the  most  is  when  you  tell  me  We  are 
educating  more  of  the  underprivileged.  Why  wouldn*t  we  be  better 
off  putting  all  of  the*  money  into  programs  to  educate  the  under- 
privileged both  in  higher  and  secondary  education? 

Dr.  Berry.  Yoi  mean  desegregation  money? 

HKSDLTS  OF  DESEGREGATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Early.  No;  that  is  here.  These  administrative  costs  are  what 
are  frustrating  and  infuriating  the  public,  and  it  is  disappointing  to 
me.  You  say  that  we  are  educating  more  minorities,  and  I  say  that 
that  is  the  best  solution  to  our  long  range  goals  and  our  social 
problems.  But  why  aren't  we  better  off  in  all  of  the  outreach  type 
programs  in  the  magnet  schools? 

Doctor.  I  have  not  seen  it  working. 

Would  you  supply  for  the  record,  with  the  Chairman's  permis- 
sion, what  the  results  are  in  desegregation  in  Massachusetts  as  far 
as  its  being  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  the  magnet  schools?  I  am 
not  trying  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  but  I  just  want  to  find  out  where 
we  are  going. 

Dr.  Bkrry.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  follows:) 

I)>:«K.(iKK(;ATI()N  IN  I^^XSTON 

In  Mnssachusoits  the  city  of  Boston  has  ihv  majority  of  the  hlack  population  in 
the  Slate  The  rrrsults  of  Boston's  desegregation  have  kn^en  successful  in  meeting 
court  order  rtn^uirements  The  success  of  magnet  schools  has  been  jud^jed  by  the 
ability  oi  the  ma^'net  school  to  attract  students  of  different  races  Hased  on  that 
criterion.  Host^<)n".s  program  is  successful 
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ACCKSS  TO  QUALITY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Early.  I  still  think  the  most  effective  statistic  you  gave  me 
is  ttiat  we  are  educating  more  underprivileged,  which  is  excellent. 
But  why  woifdn^  we  bibetter  off  in  simply  making  monies  availa- 
ble  for  them  to  attend  high  school/college  and  graduate  schools? 

Ms  Beeb?.  Mr.JEarly,  I  would  just  like  to  Poi"t  Office  o" 

the  goals  of  the  1980  budget.  I  think  90  percent  of  the  Office  ot 
Education's  1980  budget  proposal  before  y°";^ /„7Xv°  Sj^^- 
dents  attain  one  kind  or  another  of  accfs  to  a  quality 

In  one  of  our  two  biggest  programs  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act,  we  have  firm  evaluation  data  that  shows  we  are 
Uk°ng  studenti  whose  educational  attainment  is  low  and  we  are 
moiine  them  up  toward  grade  levels.  In  our  basic  educational 
SZrtur^Vy  gra^  our  second  largest  program,  we  feel  we  are 
approximating  the  goal  of  reducing  financial  barriers,  if  not  elimi- 

"liTp^p^rtiJg  these  positive  evaluation  fundings  of  o""^  P^of 
for^thefte  students  are  the  general  statistics  from  the  Census  De- 
partment  which  shows  that  for  all  classes  of  students  and  particu- 
larlv  for  minorities,  they  are  completing  more  years  of  school  and 
that  earnS  incomes  are  increasing  and  that  this  is  in  direct  pro- 
Dortion  to  numbers  of  years  of  schooling  completed. 
^The  national  assessment  data,  which  is  measured  over  a  two  or 
three  year  period,  just  in  the  years  we  have  been  before  this 
committee,  show  children  are  learning  more  in  the  basic  skills,  and 
that  the  absolute  amount  of  reading  and  math  achievement  they 
have  has  been  increased.  ,  ^  n      i.     i  „u«.,* 

So,  I  think  we  have  some  very  good  stories  to  tell  not  only  about 
our  Federal  programs,  but  about  the  state  of  education  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right. 

DISCRETIONARY  FUNDING  IN  ESAA 

Mr  Natcher.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  • 
You  are  requesting  $5  million  in  discretionary  fundmg  tor 
schools  needing  immediate  desegregation  assistance.  How  would 
this  program  differ  from  emergency  special  projects  for  which  you 
are  seeking  $70,769,000  in  1980?  .,    j   •  j 

Mr.  Jordan.  Emergency  special  projects  are  primarily  designed 
to  provide  assistance  in  the  programs  that  we  have  ou^Uned  on  the 
chart.  These  funds  are  targeted  primarily  for  three  things,  one,  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  cities  that  have  severe  unmet  needs  such  as 
Buffalo.  Boston,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,-Seattle  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  second  thing  that  we  intend  to  m%  these  funds  for  is  to  deal 
with  court  orders  or  voluntary  desegregation  that  occurs  too  late  in 
the  year  for  the  district  to  apply  for  other  funding.  Third,  our 
primary  goal  here  is  to  try  to  achieve  voluntary  desegregation  as 
an  alternative  to  court-ordered  desegregation. 

EMERGENCY  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Mr  Natcher.  For  emergency  special  projects  you  requested 
$70,769,000.  an  $18..5  million  increase  over  last  year.  What  is  the 
justification  for  such  a  large  Increase? 

O'  - 
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Mr.  Jordan.  Last  year  there  was  a  $25  million  supplemental 
appropriation  to  meet  needs  in  special  projects.  This  figure  ta^kes 
into  account  that  supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  Natcher.  To  which  areas  of  the  country  would  the  increase 
be  directed? 

Mr.  Jordan.  This  is  national  competition  and  it  would  be  availa- 
ble to  any  school  district  in  the  nation  which  was  moving  into 
desegregation.  , 

Mr.  Natchkr.  How  many  special  emergency  piojects  do  you 
expect  to  fund  in  1979,  and  how  many  in  1980? 

Mr.  Jordan.  We  expect  to  fund  in  1979  approximately  70.  In 
19H0  we  expect  that  to  go  up  slightly. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  F^^r  the  record,  insert  a  list  of  the  school  districts 
with  emergency  projects  in  1978  and  1979  to  date. 

(The  information  follows:] 


Sc  tfooi.  Dlstkkt*  Rkckivinc  Hmkrcikncy  Spkciai.  Ph(MK<ts  Awauds 

Awards  for  1H7!)  have  not  yet  been  nnade.  Districts  receiving'  emerKency  special 
project.s  awards  in  l!)7H  were: 

Alabama  (ireene  County  Board  o!'  Education  .'   :S'1.*).277 

Caiifbrnia 

In^^lewood  U.S.i)   II.IOH 

I/js  Angeles  U.S.D   

Los  Nietos  School  District   (ijl.OlO 

Vailejo  City  U.S.D    l  Uim 

Colorado:  Denver  School  Di.strict  No.  I   lli).iiK7 

Delaware:  New  Castle  County  Planning  Board    tMn  i.KK) 

Kentucky:  JelTerHon  County  Ik>ard  of  Education   1.14:^/J  U) 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Public  Schools  

Metropolitan  Planninji  Project      SiJ.lSi; 

Sprin^Held  Public*  Schools   \'i\\Jul 

Michigan: 

Detroit  }»ub|ic  Sc'hools  

Ecorse  Public  Schools    J'^y]^-^ 

I«insinK -^bf)ol  District   IXyfiU) 

Ypsilanti  School  District   27'J,:n!) 

Minnesota: 

Mmru-apnlis  Public  Scho(jls .                      .    ri7l.?<r»;i 

St  Paul  Independent  School  District  No  «i*J">  .   

Mississippi:  Lnurel  Municif)al  Separate  School   117. 

Misxsouri: 

Kansas  City  School  District   j!.!»:^ri,r.7> 

St.  I.ouis  Public  Schools   i\-J\Ju  \ 

Nebraska:  Omaha  School  Di.strict  ...   

New  .Jersey 

Havonne  Citv  School  District             ...                 ...  l.'')li.XHi 

Kli/^beth  BoarfN)f  Kducation   .                                       ,    :\'Z\.:m 

Morns  School  District     lOlJjUiJi 

New  York 

Buffalo  City  S<-hool  District  SLM.U^ 

Mount  Vernon  Public  Schtjol.s  :i74.!i!*4 
Ohio 

Cleveland  F*ublic  Schools 

Mansfield  City  School  District  177.7^1 
Oklahoma 

Millw()f)d  I^uhhc  School     .  xx.Vr.l 

Red  KcK'k  I  A  I.Tljx 
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o  .    ,  tv  .  •  .  ...  Ilfi2(i 

Texas:  Austin  Indepetulent  School  District   77_(;2(^ 

Washington:  Seattle  School  District  No.  1    2.702,280 

Wisconsin;  Milwaukee  Public  Schools  

  $:jr),<m,fiH7 

Total  

STATK  AC;ENCY  INCKNTIVE  AWARDS 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  request  an  increase  ^^jP^^^^^^^ 
agencies  provide  technical  assistance  and  training  to  jocal  school 
SLricts  with  voluntary  desegregation  p  ans.  Why  can  t  t^^^ 
supported  under  the  budget  increase  of  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Kignts 

■^Mr.  Rhodks.  One  of  the  things  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  is  to 
hP'  -  Che  State  agency  be  able  to  deal  with  all  o  the  districts  that 
Sr  chore  Under  Title  IV  we  are  dealing  only  with  districts  where 
U\;re  has  been  a  determination  that  the  districts  have  been  guilty 

^^^:t^rd«ettlt^"a£o  to  be  able  to  deal  with  voluntary 

make  things  better  with  respect  to  the  iso'ation^ 

So  we  have  comp  ementary  programs  for  the  States.  Un  the  one 
hand  Title  IV  dealing  with  illegal  separation  of  students;  under 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  dealing  with  situation  where  people 
voluntarily  want  to  do  something  about  it.  ,       ^  r« 

C  JoRorN.  That  also  conforms  to  the  1978  amendments.  Con- 
srei  indicated  its  desire  for  State  departments  to  take  a  greater 
feafership  role  in  school  desegregation.  That  was  not  ahyays  possi- . 
ble  for  State  departments  to  do  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Righ  s 
Act  therefore  this  program  was  written  into  the  1978  amendments 
and  it  is  a  matching  program.  These  funds  are  to  implement  that 
prograni. 

SPECIAL  ARTS  AND  STUDENT  CONCERNS 

Mr  Natcher.  You  also  show  an  increase  of  $2  million  for  other 
special  projects  such  as  special  arts  and  student  concerns^  Explain 
this  program  and  tell  us  why  you  need  an  increase  of  $2  million. 

Mr  Rhodes.  With  respect  to  the  arts,  we  feel  that  that  particular 
nroFram  has  been  one  of  our  most  successful  programs  We  have 
found  that  the  pregram  is  one  that  parents  teachers  and  admmis- 
trators  accept.  It  brings  about  a  degree  of  desegregation  withou 
some  of  the  confrontations  that  we  have  in  other  places.  We  tee! 
that  it  is  a  program  worth  supporting  here.  ^„r„;„„ 

With  respect  to  student  concerns,  we  spoke  earlier  this  morning 
about  the  suspension  of  students.  We  feel  that  this  particular  cate- 
gory Vs  one  that  we  have  to  work  very  hard  on  and  give  suppo  t  to 
those  components  out  of  the  field  that  want  to  address  the  proble^rr.. 
We  feel  that  it  is  a  growing  problem  and  that  we  want  to  keep  a 
handle  on  it.  Consequently,  we  have  asked  for  the  increase  in 
funds 

"ms^'  Bkkbk.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  small  increase  and 
that  is  in  the  jurisdictions  other  than  States.  We  now  have  newly 
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eligible  the  Marianas  for  funding  so  they  would  be  part  of  the 
increase. 

LEA  PLANNING  GRANTS 

Mr.  Nat(^'her.  You  have  a  request  of  $2  milhon  for  local  school 
district  planning  grants.  What  is  the  criteria  for  eligibility? 

Mr.  Jordan.  A  school  district  applying  for  a  planning  grant  does 
not  have  to  meet  the  san^e  criteria  afe  a  school  district  applying  for 
regular  ESAA  assistance  A  school  district  ordered  by  the  court  to 
develop  a  desegregation  p^in  may  apply  for  a  grant  to  develop  that 
plan,  or  a  school  district  that  wishes  to  reduce,  eliminate  or  pre- 
vent minority  group  isolation  from  occurring  voluntarily  may 
apply  for  a  grant  under  that  to  develop  such  a  program. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  do  you  plan  to  distribute  the  $21  million? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Again,  this  will  be  national  competition  and  school 
districts  that  are  planning  to  develop  a  plan  will  submit  an  applica- 
tion. 

MAGNET  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Natcher.  For  magnet  schools,  pairing  and  neutral  sites,  the 
budget  is  $:jr),2()9,0()0,  which  is  an  increase  of  $10,209,000.  Can  you 
tell  us  anything  specific  about  the  effectiveness  of  magnet  schools? 

Mr.  Jordan.  We  find  the  effectiveness  of  magnet  schools  to  be 
greater  when  they  are  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  desegrega- 
tion plan  and  where  they  are  located  in  a  school  system  or  city 
that  lends  itself  to  attracting  students  from  different  ethnic  groups. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Generally  speaking,  how  does  a  magnet  school 
differ  from  other  schools? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  A  magnet  school  usually  has  a  curriculum  that  is 
different  from  one  you  find  at  other  district  schools.  You  could 
have  a  .school  that  was  devoted  to  the  arts.  You  could  have  a  school 
that  was  devoted  to  technology.  You  could  have  a  school  that  was 
devoted  to  drama.  It  is  really  a  special-interest  type  of  school  that 
has  something  that  is  different,  not  found  in  other  schools,  that 
would  attract  students  to  it. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Early.  On  that  last  question,  on  magnet  schools,  you  suggest 
that  they  are  more  effective  when  they  are  integrated  with  a 
voluntary  desegregation  program.  I  thought  when  vou  started 
those  schools  it  was  with  the  idea  that  there  would  be  desegrega- 
tion? 

Mr.  Jordan.  The  m  .^net  schools  program  that  is  funded  .sepa- 
rately under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  is  primarily  designed 
to  serve*  as  a  means  of  achieving  voluntary  desegregation. 

Mr.  Early.  If  it  is  that  amendment  of  197S,  we  had  magnet 
schools  back  when  Boston  was  implementing  desegregation.  I 
thought  the  magnet  school  was  to  make  the  dose^gregation  imple- 
mentation more  effective,  but  now  you  are  telling  us  it  is  more 
effective  with  a  voluntary-type  de.segregation. 

Mr.  Jordan.  For  this  particular  funding  of  $:ir)  million  this  is  a 
special  program  set  up  two  years  ago  by  Congress  to  provide  special 
funds  for  magnet  schools  for  districts  to  try  to  achieve  desegrega- 
tion voluntarily  rather  than  being  ordered  to  do  it  by  court.  (  ourt- 
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ordered  desegregation  can  also  include  magnet  schools  as  part  of 
?hM  plafto  desSregate  schools  also,  but  those  districts  are  gene  - 
ally  funded  unde?  the  basic  ESAA  program,  These  particular  dol- 
lars are  available  only  for  operating  magnet  schools  where  enroU- 

"^Mr  ErRLv"  What  was  the  idea  of  the  magnet  schools  four  years 
ago  when  Boston  had  their  integration? 

Mr.  Jordan.  The  same  purpose. 

Mr  Eakly.  It  was  not  a  voluntary-type  program. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  No,  it  was  part  of  a  comprehensive  de^eg^eg^^ion 
plan,  but  attendance  at  those  schools  funded  under  ESAA  had  to 

be  voluntary.  .  i  .> 

Mr  Early.  So  you  have  changed  the  role.'  • 

Mr   Jordan   No.  In  Boston  the  court  ordered  some  magnet 

schools,  it  ordered  some  schools  paired,  it  ordered  some  boundary 

changes.  Magnet  schools  were  a  part  of  an  overall  plan  ordered  by 

^^Mr°  Early.  1  read  an  article  By  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Detroit  that  said  the  magntt  schools  were  not  very  effective.  How 
do  vou  comment  to  that?  ^  i  tu-  i  *.Uqv.« 

Mr  Rhooes.  I  also  saw  that  particular  comment.  1  think  there 
were  some  others  who  made  comments  around  the  same  time 
think  the  Superintendent  from  San  Djego  '"^jcated  that  he  fek 
that  the  magnet  schools  were  very  effective.  I  think  it  depends 

"''X.^EVR^^Y.^Don't  you  think  any  time  there  is  any  funding  for 
any  program  there  is  going  to  be  some  advocate?  t  ♦u- 

Mr  Rhodes.  But  I  think  that  it  depends  upon  the  place.  I  think 
that  magnet  schools  are  not  universally  the  kind  of  program  that 
should  go  into  all  districts,  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  Mr 
,Jo?dan  mentioned  had  to  do  w:th  the  location  ofj he  school  and  it 
being  part  of  a  plan.  I  also  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  racia 
/composition  of  the  school  district  is  also  a  factor  in  whether  or  not 

'Mr""  EAR^Y'^Certainly  with  the  problems  of  Detroit  there  would 

be  problems  anywhere.  ,  , 

Mr  Jordan.  We  found  that  the  success  of  magnet  schools  to, 
achieve  voluntary  desegregation  also  has  a  relation  to  the  percent- 
age of  minority  group  students  within  the  school  district.  The  city 
of  Detroit  has  a  very  high  percentage  of  minority  ^J^np  students^ 
The  chances  of  success  there  for  a  magnet  school  to  totally  achieve 
voluntary  desegregation  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  in  a  school 
di.strict  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  minority  students. 

(iRADUATKS  OK  MACiNKT  SCHOOLS 

Mr  Early  Ho  you  have  any  .statistics-I  am  sure  you  do;  you 
have  statistics  on  everything  else-on  what  happened  to  the  gradu- 
ates from  the  magnet  .schools'.^  r-     .  f 

Mr  Mi.NTKR.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  specific  statistics  on 
that  but  we  do  know  that  magnet  schools  also  have  a  dual  pur- 
pose that  the  improve  the  quality  o."  education  at  the  same  time 
that'thev  provide  an  opportunity  for  desegregation,  Imprcv  -iy  that 
quality  of  education  would  indu  ite  that  there  are  students  m  the 
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magnet  school  wlio,  hecaust*  of  their  intoivst  in  the  spf^cific  courses 
that  school  is  giving,  are  achieving. 

INCKKASKI)  FUNI)iN(;  FOR  MA(JNKT  SCHOOLS  ' 

Mr.  Early.  Are  you  looking  for  a  40  percent  increase  in  funding 
for  the  magnet  school?  Do  you  think  it  has  been  that  productive  a 
program  that  that  should  be  where  we  should  be  putting  our 
moniei.^ 

!|fliNTKK.  We  believe  it  is  a  very  attractive  program  to  school 
jirtfii,  especially  school  distrid^s  that  still  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting a  great  deal  of  desegregation,  especially  if  those  schools  are 
located  in  largely  separated  areas.  AnS  if  we  have  one  of  a  kind, 
let's  say  if  a  city  has  three  magnet  schools  and  each  is  different, 
then  we  get  a  cross  movement  of  cliildren  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Early.  How  many  magnet  schools  do  we  have? 

Mr.  pJoRDAN.  Fifty-th  ree  funded  in  15)7H.  In  fiscal  yeai'  we 
have     school  districts  that  have  applied  for  funds. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  justification  for  increasing  the  funds  for  a 
magnet  school  program  from  $25  million  to  million.  We  do  not 
feel,  though,  that  we  need  the  $75  rrallion  for  magnet  schools  that 
was  indicated  in  the  197H  amendments.  That  is  why  we  think  that 
was  a  technical  error.  Congress  •  i  not  mean  to  really  increase  it 
three-fold,  but  we  do  think  a  slighi  increase  is  fair. 

Ms.  Harrison.  We  also  intend  to  put  greater  emphasis  on  pair- 
ing with  businesses  and  universities  as  another  desegregation  tool 
rather  than  just  encouraging  the  magnet  schools  themselves.  That 
is  another  component  that  we  really  have  not  encouraged  as  much 
in  the  past  as  we  might,  so  we  intend  to  put  additional  funds  in 
11)7!)  and  IDHO  on  that. 

Mr.  Early.  Is  there  a  magnet  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  rloROAN.  Not  funded  under  this  program. 

Mr.  Early.  l)o  you  think  there  should  be? 

Mr.  Jordan.  I  do  not  think  that  a  magnet  school  program  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  one  that  would  fit  this  program  s  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  FOakly.  How  many  magnet  schools  are  currently  operating 
without  emergency  school  aid  funding? 

Ms.  Hahklson.  There  is  a  Federal  evaluation  that  was  recently 
undertaken,  and.  there  was  mention  of  a  survey  of  at  least  227 
schools.  I  do  not  know  that  is  the  actual  number  which  exist,  but  I 
know  there  must  be  at  least  that  many  in  the  country  to  have  been- 
included  in  this  survey. 

Mr  Karlv.  How  many  are  o[)erating  without  Federal  assistance? 

Mr.  MiNTKR.  They  may  have  magnet  school  characteristics  l)ul 
they  may  not  be  called  as  such.  I  would  think  that  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  find  out  what  that  number  is  but  we  could  try 
For  instance,  the  School  of  P(»rforming  Arts  in  New  York  (Mty  is  in 
e.ss<»nce  a  magnet  school  ty[)e.  but  it  is  not  operating,  to  mv  knowl- 
c'dge.  \K'\[h  federal  funding;  I  fie  School  of  Aviation  Traders  also  in 
New  York  City  is  essentially  a  magnet  school. 

Mr.  Fahly.  Weren't  we  better  off  when  w(*  identilu^d  them  t 
way  rather  than  throwing  them  under  the  umf)rella  of  (fie  niagi.f  ■ 
school.  w[ien»  we  cannot  say  it  is  a  s[H»('ialist  school"/ 
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Mr  MiNTEK  I  think  the  original  idea  was  to  borrow  a  model  that 
did  call  ch  ldren  or  encourage  children,  from  a  large  oty  to  come 
to  a  specific  school  for  a  special  interest,  and  then  we  certamly  felt 
by  adding  that  to  desegregation  we  could  help  the  desegregation 
process. 

USK  OK  TITLK  I  FUNDS  FOR  MAClNET  SCHODl^S 

Mr.  Earlv.  Has  Title  I  of  the  Elemt.  tary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  been  used  to  support  a  magnet  school? 

Mr  MiNTER.  Not  totally,  because  Title  1  ha  certain  restrictions. 
"There  has  to  be  eligibility.  .  , 

Mr.  Early.  Can  it  be  used  partially?  My  question  was.  can  it  be 
used?  You  said,  not  totally.  .  „  ^*  ^nhr.r.\ 

Mr  MiNTER.  There-  may  be  some  children  in  a  magnet  school 
who  are  Title  I  eligible  but  we  could  not  fund  a  magnet  school  out 
of  Title  I,  to  my  knowledge. 

EDUCATIONAL  TKLEVISION  AND  RADIO 

Mr.  Natcher.  Describe  your  plan  fo:-  the  use  of  S9  million  for 
educational  television  and  radio  projects  in  fiscal  year  197.). 

Mr  Rhodes.  One  of  the  things  we  intend  to  do  with  the  televi- 
sion  money  that  we  may  get  is  to  institute  for  the  first  time  some 
things  on  radio.  The  idea  would  be  to  have  spots,  to  have  serials,  to 
have  programs  that  deal  with  various  cultures.  The  feeling  is  that 
young  people  do  look  at  television  and  listen  to  radio,  tha^  we  are 

^^mT" Early   What  is  the  breakdown  on  television  and  radio? 

Ms!  Harrison.  Not  more  than  10  percent  under  the  statute  can 
be  used  for  radio,  so  the  total  amount  of  radio  out  of  the  fp^.tiM 
million  would  be  approximately  $985  thousand.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr  Jordan.  Approximately  $1  million.  Radio  was  added  for  the 
first  time  in  the  1978  amendments.  We  expect  with  television 
dollars  to  fund  what  we  call  two  national  TV  series.  Those  are  two 
series  of  tapes  for  home  and  public  viewing  that  have  national 

^"^Mr^^EARiY  Why  can't  you  maintain  the  .same  amount  for  1980 
instead  of  requesting  an  additional  $.S.4  million?  That  is  a  S.i  per- 
cent increase  over  li)7!3.  in  this  year  of  austerity.  Evidently  to  get 
that  type  of  increase  from  0MB  this  must  be  a  prime  project. 

Mr  Jordan  Thcit  is  the  same  amount  that  we  spent  last  yea r-r 
I  ast  vear  we  took  discretionary  funds  and  supplemented  the 
amount  in  the  setaside  for  TV  to  produce  the  national  and  regional 
television  programs  that  were  necessary.  This  year  we  ^i^e  simply 
asking  for  the  same  amount,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  ot 

''^Mr.  Kaui.y.  You  used  discretionary  funds  for  that  last  year? 
Mr  Jordan.  Yes,  .'^ir.  .  . 

Mr.  Early.  What  wa.s  your  discretionary  fund  appropriation  la.st 

■^^Mr.  Jordan.  Out  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  ^^lO.T  million. 
Mr.  Karlv  What  is  your  reijuest  thi.s  year'.' 
Mr  Jordan.  million. 
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Mr.  Kaiu.y.  W(»  ust»(l  X  amount  of  dollars  out  of  that  for  this 
program  but  wo  do  not  decrease  the  discretionary  funding  and  we 
are  funding  it  under  a  different  process.  Don't  we  ever  eliminate 
anything?  This  is  just  a  shell  game.  I  cannot  understand  how  we 
say  we  are  being  fiscally  responsible.  You  used  discretionary  funds 
to  fund  that  last  year.  Now  you  are  looking  for  funding,  52  percent 
increase  from  what  was  appropriated  specifically  for  that  program. 
Now  you  are  going  to  fund  the  discretionary  fund  to  a  20  percent 
increase.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  MiNTKR.  Our  feeling,  Mr.  Early,  is  that  we  are  encouraging 
greater  desegregation,  that  the  radio  and  TV  programs  have  been 
very  successful,  that  they  have  a  wide  viewing  audience.  Most  of 
them  are  on  public  TV.  We  are  trying  also  for  other  commercial 
outlets,  but  we  believe  this  is  a  very  worthy  program, 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  reason  we  requested  the  amount  we  did  is 
because  the  statute  requires  us  to  request  7  percent  of  the  amount 
for  Special  Programs  and  Projects  for  television  and  radio. 

Mr.  Jordan.  According  to  the  197fr  statute,  it  indicated  that  it 
should  be  $21  million  for  radio  and  television.  Again,  we  think  that 
was  an  error  and  we  applied  the  7  percent  to  the  Special  Project 
figure,  which  brought  it  to  this  rather  than  the  $21  million  indicat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Kari.y.  How  many  States  are  you  going  into  with  this  radio 
and  TV? 

Mr.  Jordan.  That  is  national.  All -States. 

Mr.  Early.  You  have  to  be  selective.  My  State  has  liol  cities  and 
towns  with  at  least  one  radio  station  in  every  one  of  them,  so  you 
are  not  going  in  every  one  of  them.  I  am  sure  you  can  have  an 
unlimited  amount  of  money  requested  if  you  are  going  to  cover  all 
the  districts. 

Mr.  Jordan.  These  shows  are  to  produce  tapes.  The  tapes  are 
made  available  to  all  public  and  commercial  broadcasting  stations. 

Mr.  Early.  When  we  use  them  on  public  TV,  does  it  cost  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Jordan,  No. 

Mr.  Early.  Why  do  we  have  increased  funding?  Why  don't  we 
just  use  them  on  public? 

Mr.  Rhodks.  One  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  u.  to  increase 
the  carriage  of  this,  and  we  are  funding  an  organization  to  see  that 
•  this  is  done  because  we  .have  the  tapes  that  we  have  produced  over 
the  years  and  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  try  to  increase 
the  carriage 

Mf.  Jordan.  We  are  also  increasing  the  number  of  tapes. 

M.S.  IJkkhk.  You  might  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  shows:  "Villa 
AleKre."  "Infinity  Factory."  "As  We  See  It."  "Que  Pasa.  USA." 
"Kebop."  and  "Watch  Your  Mouth."  These  are  some  of  the  national 
.shows  that  vye  hav(»  that  we  supf)ort  with  these  funds. 

Mr.  Kakly.  If  we  take  that  route,  why  do  we  go  down  the  the 
route  whe^re  you  .say  you  want  *  )  go  to  school  committees  and  get 
additional  i)ersonnel  to  carry  your  message?  Whv  can't  we  just 
tap*»  one  message  that  delivers  what  you  want  to  do  with  regard  to 
this  and  send  that  up  to  all  the  school  comrnittet^s*.^ 

Mr  MiNTKR.  There  is  an  in-schoo]  program  a.s  well  as  the  p-o- 
i^ram  for  ouisidt^  Most  of  the  programs  that  w(^  are  talliing  ahoiit 
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now  are  Drograms  that  are  shown  during  regular  broadcast  hours^ 
The  in-Xof  seVvices  are  very  important.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  train  teaS^  administrators  and  auxihary  personnel  to 
work  wkh  chUdren  in  school,  so  we  see  that  as  two  different 

^Tjordan.  a  lot  of  this  is  for  home  viewing.  It  involves  the 
P^*"*^"^'  19SU  FISCAL  CONSTRAINTS 

Mr  Fahiv  As  I  listen  to  this  colloquy  I  just  cannot  believe  that 
your  agency  t^^^L  there  ?s  a  fiscal  pin'ch  if  we  are  into  programs 
Uke  t?fs  and  we  are  looking  for  a  52  percent  increase  in  funding. 
Evidently  you  people  do  not  think  the  public  is  serious 

Mr  MiNTVR  We  do  recognize  the  fiscal  pinch,  Mr.  ^ariy.  as  we 
saM  earlier,  we  do  feel  deslgregation  is  an  unfinished  agenda  and 
we  are  working  veiy  hard  always  to  increase  the  voluntary  deseg- 
legation  of  schools' It  is  our  feeling  that  we .  also  improve  the 
quality  of  our  society  at  the  same  time  we  are  doing  this. 

Dr.  BoYKR.  May  I  comment? 
•        IovTr-  ThL'tCalT tdget  for  desegregation  is  about  $355 
miU  on  That  i  about  a  $22  million  increase  over  last  year.  We  did 
^J    Vif.  lut*  £,«  nnP  of  the  two  or  three  areas  where  our  budget 
K;Ln  iL?L  rOn\V^^^         hand,  the  overall  Office  of  Educa- 
turbudeet  shows  about  a  $400  million  decrease,  so  we  struggled 
wSi  pSies  internally  to  the  overall  budget  and  we  also  strug- 
gled with  priorities  within  this  Emergency  S^h^^  .^^id  budget^ 
^  We  show  some  increase,  as  you  ^lentioned,  in  the  ETV  and  ra^^^^^ 
nroerams  but  the  overall  total-we  reallocated  about  $30  million 
?ha?  wS  in  something  called  Pilot  programs  and  we  distributed  in 
other  areis  Xre  we  thought  the  impact  would  be  greater  and  we 
•  would  hie:  more  flexibility'" I  just  wanted  to  throw  into  Pe-I?ec  -e 
the  fact  that  item  of  going  from  $6  million  to  $9  million  was  in  tact 
based  on  tradeoffs  internally. 

USE  OF  OE  DI.SCR.CTIONARY  FUNDS 
Mr  Early,  .doctor,  do  you  anticipate  using  any  discretionary 

"K'Mrnof  O'^^^^^^^  strate:^  here.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  desegregation  issue,  do  not  think  we 
have  found  the  keys  yet,  quite  frankly  but  1  do  know  that  it  has 
fundamentally  to  do  with  attitudes  and  relationships  Some  of  oui 
acUv^tTrin  tb-  past  have  dealt  with  mechanisms  and  mechanical 
approaches.  Some  may  be  necessary. 

Mr  Early.  May  I  just  make  a  suggestion.  Money  is  not  the 
solution  to  all  problems.  Desegregation  is  a  very  important  item 
but  itTs  not  always  going  to  be  increased  funding  that  is  gomg  to 

'"or  BoYt^VrSpect  that.  I  just  wanted  to  make  this  point  that 
the  increase  here,  n  what  is  a  relatively  small  program,  is  trying 
tn  deal  with  whi'.  I  think  is  the  power  ol  communication  and 
changing  and  rnHuencing  attitudes  which,  as  I  look  at  our  culture. 
L  probably  as  important  a  social  InHuence  as  any  other  single 
factor  and.  if  careful  communication  on  television  and  radio 
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through  puhlir  service  and  the  like  can  help  young  people  and 
older  ones  think  about  the  issues  of  desegregation,  I  think  the 
school  will  benefit, 

So  I  believe  that  television  and  radio  are  probcibly  shaping  our 
relationships  even  more  than  schools,  I  just  wanted  to  note  that 
this  small  item  seems  to  create  some  problems.  But  to  comment  on 
yo'dv  dUfio,  overall  there  is  a  very  small  increase  for  the  total 
desegreganon  effort,  anc^  most  of  the  increase  is  reflected  by  inter- 
nal judgments  as  to  where  those  dollars  might  best  be  used. 

Mr,  Eaiu.y,  But  the  public. television  and  public  radio  come  to  us 
and  are  funded  through  this  committee,  and  they  come  in  for  the 
funding  to  do  what  you  are  looking  for  additional  monies  to  do 
what  you  say  yc.i  do.^ 

Mr.  JoKOAN.  These  funds  do  not  go  to  paying  for  the  operation" of 
any  public  bi'oadcasting.  ^ 

INrKKASKI)  FUNDINc;  FOR  PUBLIC  BKOAIX'ASTINH; 

Mr.  Kaki.y.  I  know  they  do  not,  but  the  increased  public  TV  is  to 
C(A'er  projects  such  as  this.  So  I  would  think  if  we  are  fun^^^^^':  the 
public  broadcasting  to  accomplish  tliis  type  of  goal  to  deliver  this 
type  of  m(»ssage,  maybe  in  education  the  amounts  of  monies  we 
would  spend  would  diminish. 

Dr.  BoYKK  May  I  just  say  you  are  raising  an  issue  that,  quite 
frankly.  I  am  not  fully  informed  on,  but  one  I  think  we  should 
pursue.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  funds  for  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  for  example? 

Mr.  Kaki.v,  They  come  in  for  increased  funding  because  they  are 
going  to  do  the  type  of  project  you  want  specific  funds  for, 

Dr,  BoVKR.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  knowledgeable  about  the 
area  of  their  programming  that  is  focused  on  this,' but  I  certainly 
feel  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  inquire  of  them  as  to  what  their 
programming  is  that  might  have  these  as  goals,  I  was  not  as  aware 
ol  that  as  you  are  reminding  us  now, 

<;ka.\ts  to  nonpuofi'i  ()[a;A,\iZATi()\,s 

Mr.  Kaki.y.  You  are  proposmg  a  reduction  of  .S:^,2n{).i)i)l)  in  grants 
to  non()rofit  organizations.  Your  budget  indicates  that  the  reduc- 
\\uu  is  based  on  a  dfvrea.se  in  the  authorization  level.  That  may  be 
a  valid  reas,»n  i\)v  the  redurt.ion,\[)ut  what  can  vou  us  about  the 
need  for  tliese  grants'.^ 

Mr  MiNTKR.  Nonprofit  organizations  have  been  very  helpful  to 
desegregation  in  the  pn-n.  Very  of>:.n  they  are  conimuni'ty  organiza- 
tions The\  do  ouch  the  community,  and  have  helped  to  build 
[)n(ige.s  l)etw(»en  school  districts  that  an*  under  court-ordered  deseg- 
regation and  the  r(»st  of  the  community  So  thev  liave  bei^n  helpful, 
but  w(»  do  feel  that  the  major  r(^s[)onsihjlity *  does  wsX  with  the 
school  district,  school  district^  per.somuM.  and*  hoards  of  educii^on. 

.Mr  Kahi.v  Wtiy  can't  wt  niaki*  a  lar-ge  reduction  in  grants  to 
non()r*ont  onrani/at ions'.^ 

Mr.  MiNTKK.  We  d<^  tlunk  t' ey  are  valuable.  Mr.  Karlv.  so 
would  not  advocate  cutting  th^m  out 

Mr  Kaki.v.  1)w  you  feel  f      n-nur^^.n  for  nonprofit  t)rK..Mizat lo^^ 
has  been  administt'n'f!  in  ;>[•  in,uHUM'' 
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Mr.  MiNTER.  We  think  so.  .  »  j  ^.,ai„u 

Mr.  Early.  Are  you  Camiliar  with  the  recently  completed  evalua- 
tion of  the  Nonprofit  Organizations  Program? 
Mr.  MiNTER.  I  am  no.t.  r  *u  fu;,,,,^ 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  can  speak  to  that.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things 
that  the  Office  of  Education  has  had  to  do  with  nonprotit  organiza- 
tions and  LEAs  is  to  walk  a  very  narrow  line  in  terms  ot  what  sort 
of  direction  has  to  be  given  to  these  particular  groups. 

I  think  that  the  study  seems  to  indicate  that  we  should  tocus  the 
efforts  of  the  nonprofit  groups  to  activities  that  are  more  related  o 
the  community  than  to  educational  programs  We  have  recently 
started  with  the  development  of  regulations  for  1980  to,  in  tact, 

emphasize  that.  ,  .    ^,  .y 

Mr.  Early.  So  your  office  is  proposing  changes  in  the  program. 
Mr.  Rhodp:s.  It's  a  change  in  the  focus. 
Mr.  Jordan.  Change  in  the  focus. 

Mr  Rhodes.  In  other  words,  these  groups  would  not  be  working 
on  heavy  tutorial  programs  or  activities  that  would  normally  be 
carried  on  within  the  school  district,  but  would  be  working  with 
parents,  providing  programs  for  inter-racial  groups,  building  the 
bridge  that  Mr.  Minter  talked  about. 

Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Michel? 

Mr.  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  .  r  ,u 

(The  following  questions  were  submitted  tO  be  answered  tor  the 

record. j 
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Kinei't;ency  Special  Projects 

Mr.  Contc^.    Wliat  kind    of  "emergency"  situation  would  tho  $5  tnlHlon  In  the 
ftnergency  School  Aid  Discretionary  funds  be  uaed  for?    i'lease  cite  an  example  of  a 
situation  wl.cre  you  wish  chat  you  had  had  such  funds  available. 

Dr.  Boyer.    ,Vi  "emergency"  sltuaclqn  Involving  the  need  for  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  discretionary  funds  could  be  as  follows:    A  large  urban  school  district 
receives  a  court  ordered  deseRreyatlon  plan  which  requlrea  reasslj^noient  of  between 
50-  75  thousand  studenti,     ilie  court  requires  that  the  plan  be  Implemesited  during 
the  next  semester  of  Jchool.    The  loglstlca  for  carT7lnij  out  the  reasslgnnfent  re- 
quirements, preparing  the  students,  teachers  and  conwunlty  for  the  changes,  the 
adjustments  required  for  the  eiucatlonal  proHroms  l.t  the  affected  schools  require 
additional  resources  and  manpower  If  tho  plan  Is  to  be  Implemented  effectively. 
The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  discretionary  account  Is  designed  to  provide  aanlstancc 
In  this  "emergency"  situation  until  the  district  con  apply  for  regular  ESAA  funds 
under  other  categories  of  assistance. 

Special  Student  Concerns 

Mr.  Conte.     Under  "  ther  special  projects"  of  your  Special  Programs  and  Projects, 
you  stote  that  money  may  be  provided  for  "student  concenis;"  among  other  thln>;8. 
What  are  "student  concerns?"    How  Is  this  money  applied?    Please  ^Ive  concrete 
examples  of  uses  of  these  funds. 

*' 

Dr.  Boyer.     Under  "other  special  projects,"  "Student  Concerns"  is  a  category  of 
asalarancc  In  which  fun'fs  are  reserved  for  programs  and  projects  dnslgned  to 
Identify  disproportionate  Cispenslona  and  expulsions  of  minority  students  In 
participating  school  districts,  study  of  the  policies  wtilch  might  contribute  to  the 
dlsproporti  rir./-; ,  and  design  projects  wtilch  could  make  Suspension  and  expulsion 

policies  mure  equltablo,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  incidences  of 
Suspension  and  expulsion  of  minority  students.    One  program  receiving  on  award 
under  student  concema  has  developed  a  students  rights  handbook,  In  which  students 
and  administrators  have  Identified  specific  procedural  ond  behavioral  re^ulreinento 
for  all  students,    A  second  program  identifies  students  with  behavioral  problems 
and  provldeu  counsell'i^  before  the  student  becomefi  a  suspension  referral. 

/       Preimplementatlor.  Abslitance 

y.r.  Contc,  ,  Wliat  lo  '*pio-implenit\titatlon  assls  ance"  for  deae>irc>iat lonv 

Dr.  H  /er    •  Pre- Implement  at  Ion  QHSlatanco  U  a  cacuviory  of  («mds  und*;r  the 
Kmer^oncy  Jichool  Aid  Act  tliai  Is  avnllabU'  to  districts  tiiat  m-eU  supplemental 
educational  services  prlnr        '..ht  actual  imp  Ita:-:!  t  at  lo!i  uf  ^  dese^.regat  Ion  plan 
Svhviol  districts  that  are   loi   In  vlolallun  of  Tit  [q  VI  of  the  Civil  kig»    .  Act  and 
wlilch  ad.ipt  plans  reqxi Ir Itir*.  new  or  addlt  L.-Pi^  rcasgl^nnicsif  o*"  students  In  the 
eU'nu'MtarY  and  secondary  st.-^i.>ol3  oj  the  aistrlct.  nay  '.su  Knor^cricy  Scli'*o    Ali  Act 

f  ■■■i..ct  aciivltlos  that  will  }\e\p  prepn-    stuituiua,  ti'avhers  and  l-.^ 

conrmnlty  for  the  reaB3lgnmt»nt  before  It  a^Mu^lw      .urs,     fJt.itr  ^ate^orlea  .  *  t  li.- 
EmerHcntv  Sch(»o1  Aid  Act  are  dcslg-.e.i  to  prcv:*o  suppUn.c-iCPl   a-ivlce  after  the 
reasslj^nment  of  students  actual  ly  '  kW^n  plat.-!'. 
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Munnet  Schools 

Mr  Cont...  Can  you  provide  a  breakdown  of  who  Ret.i  grants  for  maKnot  schools? 
Ploaae^ta?"  succinctly  tb.  Roals  of  magnet  school*.  Do  vou  feel  you  are  attaining 
your  goaU? 

Dr    Bover.    Types  of  school  districts  that  receive  grants  for  mafinet  achoolB 
are  tho^e  tha    havITarm-t  schools  as  part  of  a  court  order  and  tho.c  that  have 
raeg  cgated  Sr  vlou.!    but  are  resegregat  Ing  with  shifts  1,>  population.  " 
school  districts  with  declining  non-minority  student  population  have  had  8"^ 

under  Emergency  School  Md  Act  and       ate  com.x  u.r  enccurace  dintricts 

exceptional  ed-atlonal  programs  that  attract  b^o^ 
a.istricc9  DCRin  witn  aiuoii  i     »         „^u„oi  HiaVrirtfi.    The  Emcrcencv  School  Md  Act 

:^jr^iri:^^  ;;::inr:nd':?rio^air;rtj;;  .ogra.  pLv.„g  »ore  and 

more  successful  each  year. 


May^et  r^chool  firanteeg 

El  Dorado  School  District  ^^15  (AR) 
".jU  Vtnta  City  School  District  (CA) 
Compton  USD  (CA) 
Loo  AUKeles  USD  (CA) 
Sat\  Dle^o  U  S  n  (CA) 
San  Francisco  U  S  D  (CA) 
Stockton  USD  (CA) 
Bloomfleld  Board  of  Education  CCT) 
Board  of  Public  Education  (CA) 
Kankakee  School  District  No.  ^Ul  (IL) 
Waukegan  Public  Schools  (IL) 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools  (IN) 
Jefferson  Co  Board  of  Education  (KY) 
Orleans  Parish  School  Board  (LA) 
Montgomery  Co  Public  Schools  (MD) 
Boston  Public  School  (MA) 
Lawrence  Public  Schools  (MA) 
Inkster  Public  Schools  (Ml) 
St hool  District  of  -he  City  of 
HlRhlnnd  Park  (Ml) 

Independent  School  District  #62b  (MN) 
Kansas  City  School  District  (MO) 
Montclalr  Board  Of  Education  (NJ) 
Tt-ane-k  Board  of  Education  (HJ) 
VIneland  Board  of  Education  (N.J) 
Buffalo  City  SchoolH  (MY) 
Conmunlty  School  District  9U  (NY) 
Ithac-  City  School  DUtrlct  (NY) 
Uvw  York  City  Board  of  Education         (N  ) 
Now  York  r.ltv  3oaril  of  Education  'M  tNY> 


CA  TOTAI,  ($2,  568,  157) 


\U  TOTAa.  ($103,  "iOB) 


MA  TOTAL  ($221,217) 
Ml  TOTAL  ($1,156,251) 


NJ  TOTAL  ($1,074,7^5) 


52,302 
179,770 
208, 227 
505,889 
A37,0I1 
/i53,A75 
583,785 
69,  330 
55,112 
61,190 
A2,116 
183,620 
168,317 
3^3,915 
m,841 
lll,/*65 
1C9,752 
63,022 

1,093,229 
^88,322 
365,959 
A03,A23 
591,322 
80,000 

1,10^,801 
17/, 186 
97,900 
A06,322 
255.526 
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^k^ilDilt.  .-'L!}^'.*'^  t'r>H\tyy  i   ((  imt 


Nt-wbur^h  Citv  School  OUtricl   (NY)  $       9  J. 800 

Rochuflter  City  Srhool  DljJtrlct  (NY)  2S0,  )6T 

^y^arll.^e  School  Dl.strlct  NY  TOTAL  ($2,^^.2  7,369)  2^1,^71 

Cleveland  Public  Schools  (OH)  .  960,S<iS 

Columbus  City  Scht  i-i  JJstrU't  (OH)  '         \  315,336 

Dayton  Cltv  SrhooLs  (OH)  »Mi  TOTAL  C$1 ,9 V«,fr,6)  688,9^5 

Priivld..n(  i-  School  Drpt  .   {K\ )  2')0,nOO 

D«llart  indifpcnctont  School  r)istrlrt   (TXJ  132, ^^90 

SoHttlo  School  DlMtr:-r  9\  CWA)  1,181,957 

Mllw.i»ik#M.  PjbUc  Sihools  (WI)  ..AOH^j-l^ 

TOTAL  $U.91A,A2S 

CoiJimnitv  Schools  District  ^/'i  (NY)  $  111,350 

TOTAL  $  ni.3S() 

StatuB  of  Doaep,ru>;atlon 

» 

Mr^  f.oiUi-.     Do  voii  feel  that  noteworthy  proRro3«t  h^.-^  hcLMi  made  in  ttTnirt  of 
ili"ii'Krt'p,.ir  Inf.  thi*  nuijorlty  of  our  Nation's  *ichool«? 

Dr.  Boyor.     Solfworthy  proRrc-ns  has  been  made  In  dcacgru»Rat Ing  our  Nation'^? 
school  ft,  hut  much  renin  Ins  to  hv  done.    The   sfMithcrn   Statoa,  of  course,  doat'grogatcd 
many  yj'Ars  ^K'^i  h\U  larye  urban  school  districts  arc  only  now  beginning  to  addrosn 
tnany  of  their  (U'H»'V,rep,at  Ion  requl  rfmontH .     For  thoat'  district*^  Iraplcraentat  I  on  cnn- 
tinuf^M  and  KSM  tw..J«  can  ofti-n  provide  thf  sClmuluM  niicoaaary  to  cncouragu  coraprt— 
nslvv  desogri'gat Ion  activity. 


X 


Civil  KI^htH  Comj>l  lanc.i' 


Mr.  Contf.     I  iiavy  road  about  the  (act  tiiat  tlic  Dfpartmi'nt  of  Health,  Education, 
an-i  Wulfaro  in  loathu  to  taku  action  agaln^^t  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Siati>  of 
North  Carolina  for  allegi^d  scgrcgatlf^n  that  per s  1st h  In  thoir  <5chool  .syntcmH.  Arc 
thfde  allegations  trut',  and  If  so,  why  in  no  action  being  taken? 

Dr.  BoyiT.     The  Of .  .ce  of  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  ha.s  .started  admlnUt rat  Ivf 
proi  fduruM  ag.\lnst  tliu  State  of  North  Carolina  because  of  civil  rlghtf^  prohlom.s 
r.-l.ulng  to  Us  systi-m  of  hfgher  education,     OCR  has  also  cited  the  Chicago  Public 
ii  hool  District  fir  c.lvl  I  rights  v^.lailons  under  Section  7nfi(d)  of  the  Tmergencv 

loiil  Aid  Art,     Thi'  dl-itrlct   1h  i-xpt-cted  to  request  ti  show  cauHO  hearing  to  rofute 
thf  0(.R  char 

KS/V\  (irant  H  "to  LKAs 

Mr-!  C:)nt«-.     Y.ui  sti;.-  •h,ir   ^our  ri-qufil   for  $137.h  tnllllon  will  fund  approxl- 
m/itniy  A  J.j  .iwar.l<  of  rt)ii»>l:lv  Si.'  i.  iuO  t-.u-h.     Pl.-mt-  .h-Mci  llie  i  hi-  w,iys  grantfcs  might 
ij  u-  Mil  {  n.ni.-v.     I',  thi-  u-.i-  ol   rhl'5  mom-v  prescrlhril  ;if  t  hi-  national   li-vel,  or  l»-ft 
t  ,f  f},.-  r'-ll.»:i  ol    th*'   iot.il  .  «n;vnun  ll  I  ? 
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Dr.  Boyvr.    A  school  dUitrlct  may  uhc-  ESA,\  funds  to  support  any  of  thp  'w^l^--- 
author Lcd.ctlvitU.sllstod  in  Section  707  of  Ua-  Act  provided  that  0    the  actlv  ty 
addresses  a  sp-cciflc  problem  arising  from  the  Implcm-ntat  o„  of  a  de..egr.Rat  on  plan. 
C)  the  activity  would  not  otherwise  be  funded  nor  would  U  be  necessary  to    he  no  - 
ml  operation  of  the  district'*  schools,  and  (3)  the  activity  in  directly  related  to 
and  nccuUHaty  for  the  successful  Inplementat Ion  of  Its  desegregation  plan. 

The  school  district  deterolnos  th..  actlvltUs  for  which  funds  ar<-  requcMted. 
The  use  of  funds  1«  limited  by  statutory  requirements. 

Nonprofit  Org  -ilzatlons 

Mr,  Cont^.    Under  "C.raiitii  to  Nonprofit  Orsanizat  Ions"  what  are  the  criteria  for 
detenalnlng  who  receives  funds?    How  is  the  use  of  these  funds  monitored?    Can  you 
cite  any  projectCs)  that  have  been  demonstrably  effective. 

Dr    Boyer.    Nonprofit  organization  criteria  are  based  on  a  composite  score  as 
publls    d  in  the  Federal  Register  on  May  12     197.,     The  points  --•^^'^  '"-7,^  ' 
cal  score  are  one-half  (1/2)  the  statistical  score  received  by  the  school  <<ls"'"- 
?h!.  qua    ty"core  Is  the  same  as  a  school  distrlct-forty-f Ive  («)  po  nts.  Appll- 
r  tlons  within  each  State  are  placed  In  rank-order  ''^^^^'^•^"^--"""P;"      '  i^ll.l^ 
and  pilot.    Nonprofit  applicants  compete  only  with  other  nonprofit  applicants  within 
that  State.,  and  are  funded  in  rank-order  until  funds  are  exhausted. 

Progr..m  of  fleers  .from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  do  f  """""^"^  °^ 

each  project  at  Uast  once  each  year  during  which  ESAA  Rrant  funds  are  in  placo. 

Grants  ar.  nude' to  nonprofit  organisations  (NPOs)  to  assist  school  ^l^'J-'c'" 

rrrA::o^,^r;rtr^rAS:re;.  ^aitf^nir^h:  o. 

lar^-n  9    studen  .>  and  school  personnel  to  enrich  home  and  school  sltaat  ons  In  the 
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Mi  .  MIchi-1.    V\i.it   Js  ihr     I  (  f cn-iu  r  bf-twcon  thv  Enw^rgonry  Sr^M/il  Prolt-ctrf 
proKram  anU  the  Diacrot ionnry  Aaslst.inco  prop.rim?    Arr-n't  thrv  bnth  nlm.-,i  at  ttnt-r^ 
Renr  li»s  ? 

Dr.  Bov.T.     EmiTjienry  sp.'rl.il  projcrt  aw.irds  nro  inado  to  local  educational 
aRoncifS  n.KA..)  which  .ir.^  Imp iWnt i a  n»allfyinfi  pl-in  which  wan  ordrr.M  or  v.Mun- 
t^rllv   idopttsl  too  lat.'  in  tht-  fiscal  var  im  p^.r^ilt  tho  ].\'A  to  applv  for  an  Fmcr- 
^^rnrv  S.-honl  Aid  A««t  (FSAA)  basic  Rfrtnt .     KllftlbU'  I.fAs  numt  hav..  either  a  m.mdat*.d 
or  .»  nonrcquhvcl  plan  as  d..s.-rlbt.d  In  rhr  rt^p.ulai  Ions  df  fnnlnlnr,  fliRibllltv  for  an 
E^A.\  h.islc  .4rant  and  must  nvK  havr  provlon^ly  appUod  for  KSAA  assifltancr  based  upon 
that  plan. 

Dlscrutlcmary  grants  can  \u'  awarded  to  local  educational  Hp^vudrs  to  m.'vt  unlquo 
and  unoxpectod  Ji..8f».,rc.>;.i  t  I.wi  needs  that  were  not  anticipated  at  the  timi-  the  KSAA 
bail*  iM';'lli;<»t  Ions  arc-  norji^illy  prepared  for  submission  to  the  T.S.  Office  of  iMuea- 
t  i.m.     Appllcatl.ms  .an  br  arreptt-d  ni  anv  time  the  local  educational  aRenc  y  can 
justify  the  n.-ed  for  a  spvclal  discretionary  ^rant  whtJther  or  not  Ir  already  has 
another  KSAA  award. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  vnu  have  a  s.  t  of  criteria  qovernlnp.  special  projects  awards,  or 
arc  thev  totally  .subjective  in  nature?     If  there  Is  a  net  of  criteria,  what    Is  It? 

Dr.  BoviT.     Kjm:r>;eMey  special  projrcts  are  v'overned  bv  criteria  r(intalned  In 
*'  »,  Suction  IM'^.U.     These  re^.ulatlons  will  be  utllUed  through  fiscal 

VH,,r  whrn  new.  .is  yet  unwritten  regulations  will  tjike  effect.    Other  special 

pr..Jf.       .  ar-rtories  of  fundings  are  contained  In  Subpart  J,  sections  185.91  (Special 
drf;  pr«.)pctsJi   1«7.V2  (Special  mathematics  projects);  IH5.93  (Special  Htudent  con- 
rrrns  proi.Mf.);  and  183.94  (Other  special  projects).    These  reRulatlonS  are  beInK 
r.-wrltten  r..  yVv         slat  ive  .'han^^ea  resulting  from  the  recent  reauthorization  of 
tht  Kmerx.eiii  V  Srliool  Aid  A,  r  and  alrui  to  conform  to  nthor  Fducatlon  IMvUi-.n  n-f..- 
I  at  Ions  n»iui  r»*ment  s.  • 

Mr.  Mlihfl.     is  "flnamial  need"  a  basis  lor  awjudlnj*  spi»clnl  proji'ct  funds? 

i)r.  Bovrr.     Special  Proji-rts  .iwards  ar»-  m/nie  upon  .-valuation  of  the  rducat  i(uia  1 
needs  Indicated  hy  a  srhiu)!  district   In  an  appliration  for  asslsMnce.     In  Keneral, 
dl-trlcts  are  .-lUlbU.  to  r,-c.:lv.»  ansUtanco  for  activities  authorUod  In  the  Rmer- 
.ifncv  Sr-ho.>l  Aid  A<-t  anri  pniftram  n-Kolations  and  which  could  not  othi-rvlsi-  be  funded. 
The  funds  rc-cc Ivfd  must  ho  usod  soU'lv  to  pav  ihe  additional  costs  Involved  In  carrv- 
lUA   -ut   thf  i>r.i)r<  [  i.r  activity  described  in  the  application  for  assistance. 

Financial  Nt-fil 

Mr.  Michrl.  How  Jn  you  di-tt-rnini'  jhat  In  ;i  K^'nuiui*  rinanclal  nrevl,  .ind  what  mav 
'.Imj.lv  '»!•  .1  'inwl  1  1  ln^ni-->s  t.»  J.jot  th.-  hill? 

Dr.  Hrv/,.r.    A  ^.-n-iino  fin.in.  i.U  nit-ii  is-  one  that  Is  .an  fxt  r.ioid  i  n.irv  I'xpensi' 
•■riati'd  bv  th*-  .n-t  .,r  r.-n.'.-        ,>r'i^»li'm.  .Ilr.'.rlv  r-latrd  ro  rh.'  .lesi-j^r.-vat  ion  of  i 
s«'hooI  svstrm. 

is  ^t-il«-  A.;oii.'v  rn»»-ntlvi-  Aw.ir.K 

Mi.   Ml.  VI, It    it.«  '  "  .(  If-    -t^'.'^ijj^'    In.  .-ntiv.    .iv-itd/""  ,) 
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Dr.  Boyer.  '  Stutr  aKcmy  lnctntxlvt«  aword^i  are  available  to  State  ageucles 
involved  in  or  responsible  for  the  deaegrogatlon  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schjols.    Funda  ate  available  for  throe  purposes: 

1      planning  for  the  Implementation  of  voluntary  plans  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  minority  group  Isolation  in  those  schools;  and  to 
assess  future  needs,  and  to  develop  further  strategies  to  meet 

thufle  needs ;  .      ► i     - i 

2,    providing  technical  assistance  to  encourage  local  educational 
agencies  or  groups  of  those  agencies  to  develop  or  ^"»P^'°»^'"^ 
voluntary  plans  to  elltclnate  or  reduce  minority  group  Isolation 
m  those  sciiools;  and  .  i    j  i««<«o 

).     providing  training  for  educational  personnel  involved  in  devc-  oping 
or  carrying  out  a  voluntary  plan  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minority 
group  Isolation  In  those  schools. 

Th».  amount  of  .tfl<»lr.tance  available  for  a  State  agency  under  this  program  will  bo 
twlc/^he~nt  Of  State  funds  expended  In  the  preceding  fl«cal  year  for  -^^^ 
Ic  ivl  les  but  cannot  exceed  ten  percent  of  .the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  for 
?hlt  fiscal  year  under  Cmnta  to         .  or  $500,000.  whichever  Is  greater. 

Magnet  School  Program 

Mr.  HlrtK-l.    Why  the  big  IncreaBe  In  funding  for  maRnet  schools? 

•   Or    Bover.    11u-ve  ore  two  reasons  for  roquestlng  a  $10  nilUon  Increase-  in  the 
H.«„et  schoor;ro8       In  1Q80.    The  flrot  l«  programa't Ic-wc  think  magnet  schools 

s;«clarprorra«>H  and  projects;  the  19«0  bud,,..t  reflects  that  reservation. 

Mr.  Michel.    What  types  of  schools  are  paired  wUh  businesses  and  unlver.sltlcs? 

or.  Boyer.    Tvp.s  of  schools  P-^^d  with  businesses  ..nd  unW^ 
mOBnet  schools,  a  -"^K""!  """"VminoJuy  group    "Lted  school  In  which  minority 
^.  Z  type,  of  schools  art-  set  out  In  program  regulations. 

Mr.  Michel.     Have  you  undertaken  any  evaluation  of  magnet  school..? 

u      r      Vm.    art  Associates  In  Massachusetts  was  awarded  a  contract  fr™  the 


grans 

Educatlf^nal  Tflfvlslon  and  Radio 


Mr, 

funding? 


Mich.l.     W>..it  .peclfU   tvp..  of  r.ulU,  and  teh-vlslon  pro^r-ms  are  vou 


o 
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Dr.  BoviT.     lln-  r^iitllo  utTU-a  to  hi-  dfVflopi'd  ill  I'^HO  will  In-  funded  for  tho 
flrat  tlnu',  a«4  tht  'to  r,t*fliM  wcrr  ju.st  AUthorlzt'd  in  thf  Kihicatloii  Amiiulinont of  1978. 
KSAA  Colevlfllon  will  bf  in  itM  sovi-ntli  y»»ar  of  operation  in  Thi-  If^.is  l.it  i  on 

for  both  television  and  radio  calls  for  production  of  programminR  that  ici  both  intc- 
(jrated  and  produrod  by  a  staff  representing  the  minor  Uy  groups  i^SAA  dcsiRn.itos  for 
siTiea.    Spi'Cif  liMlly ,   in  19^0  radio  proRranuniriR  will  hr  of  two  typos;     (1)  sorlen  of 
:nlnuti*H  for  broadcast  station?;  that  afo  programint»d  to  carry  soriis  of  that  lon^jth; 
nnd '<J)  short  .si*p,monts  of  two  to  fivt-  minut«»s  for  .Ttaiioiis  whicli  attract  larpi-  nutn- 
h«'rs  of  voijth  of  both  minority  and  major  !tv  >;roupM,     B(Hh  ryprs  of  proMr.ims  will  br 
ciul  L  icuUural  I  some  of  co^jnitivc  valiu-  (>;rainniar,  nvit  ht-mat  Ics ,  etc)  atid  somo  of 
affi'fjttvo  value  (mu;Jic  uainB  ethnic  and  icmtt^mpnrary  IdiomR,  etc.),     Tolovision  pro- 
rtraruainji  suoportcd  In  19fiO  will  be  botli  ro^'iojial  and  national  sorics,  Natli'^nal 
SiTiwA  art!  *!    >.  which  ari:  iiiti'iidud  for  iMt  ionwlili-  d i,st r  jhut  ion;  rcRinnal  3i»rioi^  an- 
intvnUc'd  fa»  t!»an  nationwide  utilization  and  are  for  raor-tinp  tht-  spi-rial  nonirf 

of  subgroiips  of  minority  groups  included  in  ESAa\  which  may  bo  unique  ft^  a  particular 
«*'(igr.iphic  ri'p.ion.     In  addition  to  thu  production  of  radio  and  tolovi  Mimi  prORram- 
fOin>',  '.'ttdrtrf  to  pryniuti-  thii.se  dcrii'.s  for  both  rorrmerc ial  broadcast  and  ln-arhool 
vjpvjnftwfll  hi»  continu»-d  fii  1980. 

Training  and  Advisor*  Sorviccs 

Mr.  Michi'l.    WhiiL  typi*  of  training  pro^rans  an»  you  funding? 

fJr.  BijYiT.     Training  pri)>»ramfi  an-  funded  to  aid  in  tho  pr^-parat  ion,  atloption 
tind  1  npli-nuMitat  ion  of  drHi-grfRat  ion  plans  and  in  ('opin^  with  problems  rt«sulllng  from 
%l«isi'>»rf)',.u  J  uh .     Kuur  cypi's  of  award;  ar»*  iniidr:     Stato  educational  aj'.tiic  ii-R ,  dom'>«ri.'- 
fMtiDu  n><M(sijni'4'  «:int orj* ,  training  instituti-s,  and  local  school  hoard:i.  Soparati- 
aw;iriis  are  m,i(U-  to  addrea-i  race,  mux,  and  national  orij'.in  deseRrcRat  ion  ox<.«'pt  that 
iraininv,  Institute  .iwards  are  not  mado  in  thi-  area  of  national  origin  (ii-so^rep.at  Ion. 
R«*f  Ipi.-ntH        ^.rar.-  .  .iut*at  ional  agency  and  deMecregat  ion  assifitance  renter  awards 
mav  provid"  HMhnlr.il    it-si-itancu  (which  may  Include  training)  upon  the  re    .''{t  of  .i 
loral  school  di'.-.rrtct   t*^  puhHo  sclm.il  pi-rMonnrl,  students,  par»-nt:A,  and  other  com- 
munity faembi-rs,     Thn  rt*i.f pIiMit.s  of   training  in-uitut*-  awartls  mav  provldi-  training 
f  ir  public    tihcM^rl  pi'rsoun»'l  cniy,      litjoo]  board  awards  may  include  advNorv  -^t'rv icn-?; 
as  Wfll  a<  iriinln>i  tor  public  nchuol  pi^rsomu-l, 

Mr,  Mit;hel,     Vili.iL   ir-.-  ilfsu>jri'H«it ion  a*?** I s t aiwe  fiMit  -rH? 

l>r .  Bt^yi-r .     A  i!>  ;ogrei',.iMon  a-jsistanCf  Ci-nter  I.-i  a  public  agiiicv   Coih«r  than  a 
^iJLi'  •••iuc.it  ioua  1  agencv  yr  a  school  board)  nr  .i  i^rlvati',  n«)npr(iftt  organ t zat  hm 
{  iml.-U  In  pr«v/iiii«  ttji  finical  lisalstanci'  (includfS  training)   in  I  hi-  pn-j^ar.it  inn,  aiiop- 
lion,  and  iinplencntai  I i)n  of  plans  for  rai  e,  s»'X j...ind/or  national  origin  ii»-sogr«'ga- 
t!i>n.     rhi  -;  Infludi-;  a  .si-.tanci'  in  f  opin>^  wttli  i-duf  .i t  i on.i  1  prnbli-in«.  n-KuUitig  fr<»m 
that  ill' .«'t;rfv,at  ion»     '*»*;i.ir.!Le  awards  are  ta-ide  /<^r  r.ier,  '5»'X,  and  national  i^rlgiti 
d.'i'i^rtiiiit:  ion .     W»-  ari-  pri-si-ntlv  funding  fifteen  raci*  di-si-iirfgr.  t  ion  a»^^  I -st  ann*  t*-n" 
lir:,   r.-n  si  x  d»- -;.-»'r.-gat  Ion  a-.^  I  ;  t.uuN-  i  .-ntrr-i  and  nini-  natlnnal  origin  di"U'>;r.'>;a- 
I  Km  .tin.  f  wi-uti-r-.  to  serve  tin-  fiftv  Stat.--.     Th.-  ri"  Ipi«'nts  of  award--  m,iv 

provid.'  a  f.  I  .tan-'.-  only  it  aiJistani-.-  i rfpie  itt'd  from  .i  !'^.-al  s^f.^-ml  Jlstrlft. 

'.ourt  c:rLl-  r\Mi  I'i  .t  rli  t  . 

Mr.  -j:   -ill   ,ifir    ip.-   i.il  Pn-^.t.  .UMfl-  fil.  v.-ir,  wb.i'   pi-r^.-ui  a>v  -ir-- 

■v.        •  •   h-.t.I.  t  .  un-I'-r  '•■viri  .irl.  r' 
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to  aistrU-is  iindtT  V  ♦'IT'  frtU-r. 

Mr.  MKhi'l.    How  many  school  di«trirt<;  arv  himU'T  ruuri  onlt-r  thts  y.-.ir? 
Ur.  Bov.T.         do  not  know  the  .-xaot  uuniKrr  t^f  'School  ^H'^iricrs  '-'^^^'H  aro 

to  tJ.M)f.i;  b.-c^u-u.  ih.'v  have  n.'Vt.r  appli.M  fnr  KSM  nv.t-.tan.-MV 

Mr.  Mi.-U..l.    nf  thos.s  how  manv  nr.-  r       Iviu^..  formula  Rrani  fumlln>'.'? 

Dr.  Bov.r.     Th.  br..ak.Jowu  of      ho^l  ai■,lric^s  um!..r  .sM,ri  ur-hT  thi-i  v.wir 


K.-l.'r.il 


Niunbcr  of  DisLrlcts  I'ntU^r 
C«nirt  Order  thnt  -irr- 
Rr.-.;i  vlnji^  KSiU  ».'>A^. 


i* 

I 

V> 
V) 
I2b 
2't 
77 

u 

Nt'w  York 

III 

PI.aad^.'li»hl.i 

IV 

At  Unt.-i 

V 

tllilravio 

VI 

U 

VI  1 

V.\i\^,i  .  ft  f  V 

V  I  1 1 

*'  .IV.- r 

rt 

IX 

1.U1  Krauf  5  u  o 

1 

X 

•ji-.itt  !»• 

.:.,n">'..-  i).'si'>ir.'K'il  lun  in  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Mi.-h-l^  Olfi.-v  of  Kducallou  involv.-.i  at  all  In  Ow  pr^bL-m  of 

coU.'rto  .h-tfftr.')i.itIon  III  Nurlh  CnmUn.i? 

or    Bo-..r      W.  ar.  now  invol^.d  with  th.-  P-'mV  tm.nt ' -^f'^^^,^^"  d.^Hcgr-n^at. 

».,';r.Lo  -s  ..U-tlv,.  fund  J.-f-rrM  nmc.....    Tl...  l..pTr.....u  ™all,-<l  tlu- 
.i.lnlulM.r.it        ;.r.   '>"tl'  " 
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Hill  n>;ual  Kilm  .ir  lor  / 

Mr.  Koyhal.     CoiiM  yon  rxplAin  ihr  I  inkii^o  n.,ii  t-xlst"  ^n-twi-.     ^ij  1 111^^)1.1 1 , 
lir-U'^ryj^.i r  1  on  ^ran imdiT  Klmrntarv  .ind  Si*i'onJ.-irv  Kiliicntlon  ,uk!  K;n»'Vgrncy  JW-hcjol 
AU  for  »J<'rtffiri'i;at  Ion?    An*  wr  slrnitlv  kocplnf;  thi"if  two  aci-Mint^  .-u-p.-i  rat*-  or  Ui>  thiv 
rcpf^it'UL  dlffiTont  types  of  proj'ranw? 

!>r.  Hoyi-r.    Tlu-rf  fnrn-nttv  i  f  corral   Mn^.i^:..  .u-twi-.-n  IiHIukimI  y.r.iii^-. 

f»m«fi:{l  muli'.t  thi-  Klfmi-.nt.iry  .iiul  SiM-iHwi.irv  Ktlin  .i t  iti;)  Ai't  unl  th«'  Kf^:tTK«'ni'v  Srhrt-I  Aid 
Aft.     riu'i  t»  ,iri'  srviTal  h.i.sU-  d  I  f  f  »•  ri'n<:i"i  in  tin-  pv{u«s  of  pro/r.im'-  both  nf  tlii-si- 

I.     •.   «•!'.  h»"r  !*••', 

31llii>iinl  grant,  uprratrd  hv  'iclurol  di.-Jtfui-.  midi  r  I  in-  I-m,'! K«'ni  v  'i.'liDti!  Aid 
Aft  havi    ;i  mnvh  br«>,iJi'r  nf  aMow.jbh'  r  i- r  I  v  1 1  I  i-s .     Thl»:  i»lv«-,  •.<  i>opl»:  rh.- 

«:it-.   r.i  .'.Idri-ss  (m-'dl.jn-  ^fiorc-ran^o  pr'^iM'-m.  iMVounti-ri-d  bv  fhlldri'n  In  a  mulrl- 
lu.^iial  liottlriR.     Fli'XlMlitv  In  di'M^n        x\u-  ki-viviti-  Jppro.u-li  uf  tJiI.-.  itrtT-.ram. 

Pru]rc-t-.  f^piT.it  tn>i  iindiT  t  hi-  Bilingual  pnn'.r.im  In  Tlth*  VII  »■»  thr  Kh'!Di'"Uirv 
.iiid  '.i"uiid.irv  Art   si'i«k  loii^-i'nnm'   5()lutl.)n.s  In  t  hi-  »;.imr  tvpi-  nf  d  1  f  M  •  ul  I  U-- .  Multl 
v«Mr  v^r.jiit  .         aw.irdi'd  to  part     Ip.it  luj'.  >j»-hoctt  .  and  aih^waljlr  aiiivitirs  an*  tanit 
if  rL.tlv  d"f  In«'d. 

t 

KllKibilitv  fvitoria  ai^o  varv  bitwo»n  tlic  two  ;m       »  -.•  .     I'ntlrr  tin-  KliTni-nt.irv 
iiid  'M'l.ot.dar  ■  Kduo. itK»n  Act  any  school  difitrict  di-monsti  itlny,  bilingual  Mi'i-d';  for 
ih''jr    -rijili-nr  s  nujv  n-ri-ivi-  a  gr.int  awardr     Kundln^  undir  tin-  Kmor>'rn«  v  Srht^ol  Al.l 
A-  f    i.  r»':triiri'd  \o  tin)..-  district nprrat  Uik  a  di'-.i-gri-^iat  Ion  plan. 

WM).'  t;,.T"  m.jv  I'Xi-.t    iOnv  duj  Ucatiuu  m  .MTvlri-:  prpvldrd  thv     do  Indi-i-d 
ri,r''.i-ti«   '^iJI'-r-nt  t.  ;>•'••  «>f  prv>;ram;;i     fhi*  KSAA  hllln/.u.il  pii'^ran-.  M.iv.-  Iji-.  i.  t  r.in^.  • 
liTt.  1  r-  lit!.'  VII  'jMln^nal  prfy?ram  Ir.  I'iHi),     IhN  wll)  msur.-  t!i»t   t     n-  I'. 

Ill*    lu,-'.  ]■  i:  I        '\    ,irvir>".  In  tin-  luturr. 

M.igni't   '■'  rpi..]   '  v.ilu.jt  [mi 

.  i''-.'  t!  ,      \-;  Villi  I'uiiw,   thr  I.e.  Atu'*'*  '  '.'  art  ."in>*  Vn-.inv.  t  «♦ 

t-rin.'.  ih"iii  hjf  •  ■  •  in[- 1  I rt!ii  J-  with  ili"-'*>;rrfc/:a  .*,.},  Ar»-  Fi'lt-ril  riniji!i  " 

••in/  ifi  .i!lv  i.iry.j-tt-d  fi^r  rv^i  1  u.it  K>i.  .>r  v.n-  n,iKn»-t  .«  K-.d!  .  In  t  hi-  pi-iihnli' 

t  iiv  .  r.riini  :ii   {},.if  I.ij  ,  An^i-li'-    -'-pri -ji-iit 

•ir .  B.v.r,     V.-.,     \',\- .  o     rl,.    'wir),'JOiJ  fl.«.i]  v,-.ir  1  ■'-'•<-... -.i--  .1   I  .AA 

/.r  r-.t      *f  :  c  .r  ;  .    r.T.ilin.    :ii  \ri>i,-lf,   I  i   u-t  ♦J.:d.-  .-ir  .-v  il       .  n         tir'.  r     d-;.  a 


I"  1. 
•  .  f. 


r  I.' 


tor  1 1  .L,il 
n»'.  rrilni'r  i  i  ■; 


l'';-^  vlll  1:.M. 


It.   «i. .-. .  t  .     r..    ,-rr.;,jf.      ir.  ■        { *  f  pi*   ?        .k'..n:.  r  mid.-tl  .n-ai  t   i:..-  I'.rtui     n.  v 

1    \:l  .\.  ;  '.i.  •  i-.Mj   t.'  d'-v«  :■*>*    uii.pw     i;.;-                 • ^  r  ( d»' I        r.i    .i-.  .id.:nji     II".  ■ 

I  ;  I.  .    ■•.      -I  t/.               :.r.'-;»n     ^       ill-'Vt-i     tlrxtl.'lM      ml   iuMiW-d  I  on   In  .-jr 

I'       •    .      •  .-i.s.ri..;.        .i;  pr  ■  ,  ■.  .J;^d   {•■  I »','»  i <   ."'tl    i        t  •>i    thi.  ;f.'.tii"i 
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Cuh  grant...  must  .l.v.l,.,,  ,md  lm,.l.-m.-n<  a  i-r...  ...lur..  whor.hy  t^.^ir  pro).-..  H!,ar.-.J 

«  t    o  W  school  J.stri!,..  IM  ti,..lr  ,..oRr«pM.  nr..«.     n>lM  pr..Rr..n  La. 
MMorUt.on  .luring  ncwork  acro.s         ...mtry  Lnvlvl.,K  »o.,.,o.s  ..xp.r  l.-,,- In,  ..>.• 
a.mr  f.pvs  of  acid^-mlc  Jl  f  f  IcmI  L I 

Training  and  Advlsotv  Servins 

•        Mr.  RUV....1.     Kor  t...  record,  pl...v...  iMt  rl,-  r-  Ipl-         of  Trn.nl,..  A.lvlsory 

•...rvl...,  aw..r.l.  IM  R-gl..n  IX  (Pagr  1/'-'  ■    U,.l  K^icH,  Ion-')  . 

„r.  8oy.T.    T.alnluK  and  Advisory  S-rvl.-  :.war.l«  for  lO/K  ar.-  llM.d  lu-low: 

Dr  a  ear  i- ga  lion  /Va  u  Ut  ati  r  ,  ^yntyr;  :        *  ,  .  , 

luio-:FYr"wr;rt' Laboratory  for  Kaucai  iotml  D^-vr lo|.in.  nt 
LoMK  B»?dch,  Cal  Ifcrnla 
Svx:      (allfornla  State  VnlvrrHUy  at  FulU-rion 

F-Jllfrton,  California  ,  .,  „ 

Narlunal  Orisln:     San  Dlogo  Siatt-  Unlv^r^Uy  Fouml.M  Inn 
San  niego»  Cal  norma 

:» 

SLaif  FAjucat  lonaj  A^iunc  loy: 

'■^^R^ToT'cVaTlfornla  Staf  I'-parttuMit  of  Kducallnn 
*>  California  iimtv  iwparim.  nt  of  iM.uallon 

Natlu.xal  on  Kin:     California  Sr.ite  IVi'^rtm-nt  of  hducatlon 

*    uV:     Cillfornla  S^.af  University  at -NorthrlciKr 

(allfornU  State  Uni v<.i**i  1  ty  at  I.os  AnKiU-J 

California  State  Unlv-rslty  at  PulK^rton 

•vx:      Unlv.Tslty  of  Cal i forn la  dt  HerkfU-y 

Sto  kton  'nlfJod  School  [M-itrl.t,  California 

Hoard  o?  Tru.te.s  LaKuna.  Salada  SH.no  1  IH  st  r  Ut  .  CaUromla 

S.in  DU'KO  i;nlflud  S.  tiool  District,  ('aUfornla 

Kmerv  Unlfl.'d  School  I>i^trU-t,  Calif*  nla 

(hlno  Uiilfl.M  School  District,  CaUfnrnl* 

•.1,l..nuin  Schjol  Dl-.trlcl.  r.illfornla 

Novut'o  llnlfU-d  School  MUtrl.t.  (allfornla 

'Un   luan  Unlfl-d  S,  hool  lU-.trU  t,  C.  f-rnla 

B.rkfl.-y  CnWl.Hl  St  hoi>l  Dl-.trUt,  tiallforni.i 

rr^^art    F  (DI  •..  r.t  lonar  v  ^rant-.  t ci-.\  i  lor 

J,  uri'x.it  Ion )  ,  , 

K....:  l^.l....  MU!,   1  -....rl...  ...llt..rnU 

............  -.u..  ■...>: ^-M.;; 


•  r  r  .1 
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Dr.  Bovt.,.     ka.  r  dt-n-Kf.  ^ar  Ion   l-*  tin-  hlnfu.;>t  priuiltv  of  Tltlr  IV  of  tht-  CIvU 
Rights  Aft.  as  Is  LU'dily  irdnat.-ii  hv  thv  history  of  thi-  program  and  thr  proircted 
spending  plan. 

One  must  bt-ar   in  mind  that  whon  wo  spvak  oi   race  dt'<iegrrgat  1  on .  this  ti-nn 
Inc  ludt-;  thki  des.'Rrr^gation  of  natlon.^1  origin  mIfTorltv  children  and  staffq  qln.  r 
thf'.e  Kroups  are  afffcted  by  race  desegregation  plans  In  the  samr  aiannrr  blackM  and 
wnites  an-.     As  a  rennlt.  asslHtann'  Is  givin  to  national  origin  ralnorltliH  through 
ran-  di"»i'gri'gat  ion  proxranLs  to  th.-  ixfcnt   thfv  an-  faced  with  the  samt-  problems.  It 
Is  n'cognlit!d,  howevt-r.  thai  national  origin  mlnorl.v  children  ai     faced  with  v.-t  an 
additional  probh-m  -dlhc  r  irolnat  l  on  on  th*-  baMi*;  of  language.     Foi   t.-t  riM.qon  funds 
ar-  avallablt'  to  addre-is  that  onr  particular  form  of  d  I  scr  1  ml  iiat  tnr«    •  u-thi-r  the 
problt'n  arls.'s  in  connt-ct  ion  wl  th  or  I ndrpi  ndcnt  of  raci-  (or  df.srgn'gat  ion. 

Contrasting  thi-  projected  spt-nding  for  national  origin  and  rifx.  thf  dlffcrfnci- 
b.'tween  tJu-  two  Is  'Ay), 000,  with  a  s  I  gn  I  f  I  cant  J  v  fin-afr  Increase  j^oing  to  national 
origin  df',eKrt.galion  under  thr  propo^u-.;  spending  plan.    FinrUy,  It  Bhou  M  bt- not  t-d  t  hat  the 
t.inds  avaMablr  for  sex  desegregation  are  potentially  available  to  everv  school  .11  s- 
tri.t   in  tfi»'  Nation,  whereas  thi    fund*,  for  national  origin  denegregat  i on  focn«:  onlv 
on  th»«se  districts  tSial  Ijave  nat  iona  1  or  t^jj  jj  ml  aor  i  t  v  vihildren. 

Mr.   Koy'..:l.     Wliv  are  nomtjnj.s  alhuat.'d  ti»  "  Ins  t  1 1  ,u  .s"  under  national  ori,:Jn 
des»'grt'gat  ion? 

Dr.   Hover.     No  tiinds  have  been  allocated  to  TrainlnR  Institutes  f..r  national 
iKln  de.,e,;i.Kat  l.in  for  iwo  rea-.nn.s.     N.iili.nal  origin   training  tf  rounh  InrltutiS 
-r   riw.i.r  ed...  at  i..a  f.as  b.  .  n  and  Is  available  through  Title       I  of  the  Eleme:it«rv  ir.d 
'.ftondarv  Kd-j.  ai  ion  Art,  wil».  a  greater  amount  of   funds  than  Is  projected  to  be 
availaMt'  \  ..r  f eotlr.-  national  oiJKi.,  de',.>;regat  Ion  program  ;ir.)Jettei  -mder  Title 
IV  uf   t},..  ';v;l   kiKMtK  Act..     In  ad-lltion.  ^-iven  thi-  limited   funds  that   will  be 
■i/.U  laf.  I.' ,   .-7/ n  wnu  .1.1  Mn  fase  t.»  $11.1.  mlllliui,    w.  ».•:{#■•.-.■ 

national   .>ri/.iM  -b    ./r.Ka  t  » -ji.   i-.-.  i  m  an.     .'in  '-e  pruvidf-d  most   .-tfectiv.  Iv  tlirnu>{U 
ar  r  i(iw:.-mt  nt ,*:{■.  '.KA*. ,  IhV  . .  and  •■■ln-ol  i  i.ird-.. 


(Thf  justification  oftho  Dc^partrncnt  follows;! 
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,      t<|MJM    1*   H*'*-  14,   tUU  AT:)N,   and  Wtl.l  mKE 
«  •   {.   ■■}■   V  AVION 
{•n.-Kf"  V  S  h  ^  .)  -Ni-l 


-I    I    ♦  •  ■    

Ani.»..-f  .         .  .  t*-l      J  IK-*'  ■    '  •  • 

J  ;  in  I  •  V    • '        I  •   

H':-l>».''    .ii*».-:ri'\   fv    I   -  ...iv    ■' 

H'l  l<t  •    -I  j'  .'     ■  ;  '  •  '  

...  .,-1     .It.-   .\j  ;.t        i.i:  1  .mn»Mf''-rt  f»pt'- 
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Ap^»rr/prlat  Ion  FsrlmdH* 
Enjt»fgfttry  Sfhool  Aid 

for  ferrying  out   title   IV  ot   the  Clvtl  /(iK^ts  A.?  ^nd  the  EmHrRHt.*  v 

S'h.)o!  Atd  A.  f  ,   '         ,"JSa,f)()(5  *  .ft'.' :  ■  .     -  ♦  ^:  •  h  •  •  i*  .f  •■';7  p".^:-:,', 

/vifn«?'»apn      ■>/  .'?*ffin';  <?f'4'ft'  .v  ^  'h.-  »uTy.'n.-j;/  .■-•••h'.      ,1 .  ^  /l.^?.!    'Prour/pri,  That  tho 
Assjsiartt    SMtretciry.    In  aw/»rdinx  ttind«.  t.t.iier  this  pn^Kiam,   shall   not   g  I  vo  U-ss 
tavoraMe  ■  .'n*;  I  d»- rat  icn  t  o  tht-  9pp  1 1  -  .i  t  i       ct   .i   lo-.i!   t-diKdllondl  djze  n,  y  whuh  has 
voNjMt  Ar  n  V  ^dopr«d  ^  plan  qualltipd  t')r  a'is  I  st.i...  p  undrr   this  rirle  tV.iti  to  r  he 
«p^.l  I.  4t  I  t)n  (if   a   in.  <<l   pdiii  ,»f  lonal  agHm  v  whiih  hj-v  ht*vu   lOR.iUy  ipqulrpd  to  ^ditpt 
nu'  h  a  p  I ,!») .  — 


♦  Fxp  1 -inat  It-n  rf   L.TtiguagH  ''hang/'s  * 

■ift  -t  Fm^-rR^niy  S>hoi/l  A;d  At  t  l^i.^wi^^  ifquir»-s  that  Hd>lJ«et  S  h..,.'.  P-iiring 
at.d  Nputr^l  S:t,.  Sfhm.l  a'»-''/n.rs  «'id  Eduratlctml  ThI.vIs,.,-  ^od  kadJ^  c:<ttvi- 
tli»s  ri»plve  .1   iirt   ppf  r  i'    t  hi*  t'.t*I   .inKuiiit   ap^proorlarpd  under   t  h»'  A  t. 

Eltm-ndno-^  ot   tf.at    rpqn  Is  proposed  and  a  s-ibstlrure   r*q  -1  rj-ment  t  <•  1  1 1  i  n 

thr  jx-nenta^e  *et-a^lde  ro  the  amo.j-i:   app  r»pr  '  ^r  ed  u»idt»r  Spfclal   Programs  .md 
Pro)»<t<(  IS  provided  for   in^r    .r\ , 

Thp  EnierK.Mv  y      hool   Aid  A(  t   all:-'i    ^sslst^n.  .■  t  «^  'llstrl^ts   ImpU-menting  h'  t  h 
(O'lrt   ordfied  .•  :    'ol-.-itrfry  d  -.pg  r  ega  t  1  un  plji*.     The   lang  lagp  prop««s*d  !.r_ 
dfWrl-.n  Is   t^peattfd  ui  P. I.   t*'.-',hl.  whi.h  author  »2fs  t  h»'  Fmp.g«»M»y  S.h.^ol  All 
All   thr  oRh   M.s(al   yH„r    )  <iH  U  -  ..>ns,»»ji,-.i' :  y  .   rhjs  app  rop  r  1  at  i  m   UnRt.GRp  ha--  t- 
pratl'a!   pftt-.t   on  t  h»»   .  po  r  a  t  i  w-/ •  f   this  pi. 'gram 
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L<nguagp  Provi^ioti  


...notwUh5*.,andlnR  the  provisions  of 
paranr^ph  2  ot  iertlon  604tb;  of  the 
FmerK«n-y  School  Aid  Ac t - 


Kxplanat  LgiL  


7)'-  E'Ut.TK''"' y      Ho.M  Aid  A^!, 
r.Muth  -rl/p.i  ly  Huhllc   Uv  .  H**^ 

thp   set~.i^ld*'s  I    t  MaRn.'t   S^h'.ols.       v  r - 
.iM.l  S.-i*  r  ,1  Sit*'  Si  ho»>ls  -i-  Mv;  • 
I  p  J.,   if  ■    ■  4 :   :  .•  I  i-v  t  «»lon  R.i-h      »  '  i  - 

^  J  ,  r  t  il    in  "M  t  :  1 

.,m:1it  t^f  A-  t  •     A  ser-asvd*'  "I    '"^  pii-"'  ' 
It   stim«5  Jippropr  I  Jt  ed  under  fhp  A.  t   Is  t  ■ 
bp  rM«>orvpd   for  Magnpt  St.hool  s  .  Hairin^;, 
ah't  NPutr^l  Site  Schools  «.Hvltirs  4nd  a 
similar  «.er-a«;lde  of   7  percent  required 
for  Ed'Katlonal  TclevUlonand  Radio  -k  t  i  - 
vitlps.    This  budgi?t  proposes  to  tie  the 
srt  -^Mde  percentages  t^r  these  atrivHir<i 
to  the  amount  appropriated  under  Special 
Prograrii  and  Prelects,  rather  tha"  appro- 
prlatPJ  -jnder  the  A«  t    .-^  ■  whole.     Such  a 
rh.inge   is  proposed  ber.iuse    tho*ie  amouMts 
which  would  be  available  without  the  l.in- 
gujRe  provision  are  excessive  and  r.ould 
not  be  spont  effectively.     K^jrtherraorp  . 
in-.uf  flclcnt  funds  would  remain  for  assis- 
tance to  newly  desegregating  nr  needy 
•ivstrlcts.   This  Appcfirs  ronfilntcnt  flth 
Congressional  Intent  under  the  authorUlng 
legiBlatlon* 


^2 


«  ) 
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Appruprt^r  lun  «.«.  ,.«.«« 

flomp«i  rut  ;  VP   tr<in«>tpr  to: 

*' K  I '*mi»  M I  i*  r  V  4  rid  Si»'"  ond.tr  v  F'}»i*rft  l-^i     Mi.f.  ii 
Skills    Injpr'ivemenr  >   tnr   Sj)fi  i  a  i   M^rhfni,i»  i  s 
pr  nRrai^  unde  r  Spi-iwi   rrnj^ratns  .ind  Pr-- t •  •  • 

"F. leruvni  dry  rfn«l  S«*»  tnulary  K^I  i.  ^ i  i i.n"  (^^jImik'mI 
Kdu'^fl'^n^   tor  ESAA  bllltiyual   de  si-g  t  njij  t  1  t-M 
pr'tRraifi  

Subt  oi  ,1  !  ,  s  rtul  h<ir  I  f  V  

T..r  4  t  ,  obi  lR.it  Ions  

S3 


h  .f)()(),(MHi 

i  \2  ,(vifj,(uiii 


154, \  00, 000 

,  1  1)1. .(KM) 


2Hl 


....  %    \      .1)00  .Ov^«^ 

\<^79  Estimated  budget  aathorlfv  **   ^  ^     .  I'^O  .O0s« 

l<980  EiitlfTwred  b-.dget  authority  1*                  /.  — ?T7tr»V'. Toon 

Net    ' hjnue  


^  ... 

In*  reasr  . : 
i*r%"»Kr<ini  • 

l«    Special   Pr^'Krams  and  Vr        t  -  i  s  't*- 

avAllabU*  to  nre.W  d'^srurrna  l  tin  d  I  st  r  I  t, 

ihrrtuRhnut  Che  year,   rath.-r  than  after  a  ^     S  »(^"»0  .dOO 

si ngle  X  losl nR  date   

2.    SpfLtal  ProRrams  a-.d  Project  s--lnr  ri'as.« 
t  ^T  emergency  special  projevts  whUh  pro- 
vide tundlnR   t«>r  new  deseKr»»RaM  on  or 

t.nmer  needs         recently  implem.nred           ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  18.S1M,000 

desegregation..   •  * 

^.    Special  Program-,  and  Pro  )ec  t  s--l  ru' reased 
fiMding  f:Jr  «;tato  agencies  providing 
ti.  Uni  al  a*sl*tanie  and  training  in  (.EAs 
devfloping  nr   Imp  I  emei-t ng  voluntary 
dH'iegregatton  pUns  and  lor  ?ir.ite  actlvl- 

rjH.  re'^^ed   t  ■>  pU-ung  tor  the    Imph-n.-n-  ^       .  ,00 ,00(. 

r^fi."  .,1  vol;ntary  desegregation  pUn-<  • 

4.     Spe-  Pr  Kr^m%  *nd  Projf  rs--l...  r^a^ied 

t..-i-.M«  t-^r  ■••-hot-  spp.  la!   pr.M^-'t-".  .  /...n.^OOn 

.,s  >p*-   lal  arts  a-d  studr-it  -nn.  erns  o. 

'..     Sp.-  jal   Prnuram^  and  Pro^n   r«-t  in.llng   •  -f 
grairs  m  :     al  e.J-i--  iri^n^  !  ag-nrU^  wh  i  ■  h 
are  devel.pi-^K  ^  pl'»-        dp '^^Rr  ..ga  r  i -^n  . 
p;rht.r  %   J-jiirarllv  ^.r  by  .llrf^ti"" 

...,rr   ..r  St^tp  .ig^n-v.     '.rafts   tr.'m.idn  a..  ^  , 

a    itif     . ini»  oM  I  V  ^a  I   


:t  a  1    t  i-^.i:  J  w*   '  *r  -t- 


H  ......   I  ,r    I  I  ;  v  :» 


rr'..|t  .•  1    •  Tiag-ii't 


^.  b     .-  .  .   ;  i  1  :  »  •  K 


J  ^  f  h  h       ......  i-  ;  r 


it  r  i  .    -  » 


h  ■ 


1.   •  -.  -.ft!- 
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1979  Base  Change  from  Ba<te 

10.     Training  and  Advisory  Sp  r  v  I  ^  hv i  ot  r  r,tsl^  1 1» 
local  «»duoattondl  aRency  and  State  educa- 
tional agency  awards  for  Hex  dofte^regat I  on 

atitvlrle^   $  |.  ft  SO  ,000  *$     ?,  0(10,000 

Total    fr.rreases   •  'iQ.^Sn.ooo 

Dpt  rea"i»»s  : 
ProKram; 

t.       Sp(>M*]I  PrwRrams  and  Pri»  )*.»<  t  s--Kj  I  I  <jw  t  ht 
chilli  pr.j)rit«i  will   not  be  tundnd  si»pa - 
rate  I V  but   s'.hor^l  d  1  str  Ic  t  s  <.  an  bu  i  t  ij  va  1 1  d 
l-ollow  the  child  ac  1 1  vi  1 1  ms  Into  thrtr 

Basic  grant  app 1 1 ra 1 1  on«i   Kooo.ooo  -  I.OOo.OimI 

i,       Grants  t(j  Nonprof  1 1  Organ!  rat  l«>n«; — ri'duotlcwj 
»r  $2.2  tBlHlon  In  Grants  to  ni>npri»tlt 
nr>'an  i  rat  1  nn^  t  oii.ailoneil  by  dturi'a^t*  In 

a.ithc^rlzat  ton  lev*  I   17,?0(i,(XHi  -         .?(»0  .ooiJ 

J.       Pil'.^t   Programs — e  U  ml  nat  t  on  »■  t    C  hi  s  t  at  egi^ry 
o{  awards  Is  based  on  the  Education  Anend- 
mt-nt      of   197B  which  diMrtt*     this  program 

Jr.»m  FSAA   32.2/iO>OtK)  -     3?  .2*^0  .(K^t' 

Totjl   dei  reasps   -     1 7  , 6  SO  .  OOP 


Nnr  change   .  ?7.loo.<)0(t 

S5 
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Budget  Authority  by  A'rlvlty 


Incrca&e  or 


E«,timafe  Est  mate  Dec  roase_ 


Emergency  rf^chool  aid: 

a.  General  gra'-l.  to  ;.KA<i   S ;  w         .oop     i  . 

b.  Special  progran;,  and  proie.f   Mi.2'.0.0nn  v*). 769,00.)  .^6,^1^,000 

Magnet  schools;  pairing;  noutr.il 

alle  4cbooU   2S,000,000  209,000  .  10,^09,000 

d.    r.rants  to  nonprofit  organU^tf.ns.  17,200,000  1^,000.000  -  2,200,000 

Eduratinnal  television  and  r.idlo..  6,450,000  '9,8^8,000  .  -4,408,000 

f.  Evaluatlot  7.   2.900,000  2,W.000  *  64,000 

g.  Pilot  programs   32.250.000   "  32,250,000 

Subtotal   290,050,000  296.400,000  >  5,750.000 

Training  and  advisory  services  fCIvIl 

Rights  Act   -  Title   IV)   41,350^000  57,700,000.  .  16,350,000 

Total  budg«t  authority   3  32  .uOO,000  354,100,000  ^  22,100.000 


Budget  Auth.jrlty  by  Objec 


1979  1980  Ini reasp  or 
Estimate  Est  Imate  Decreaht- 


Ot  h^r  ''■er vi-      :  ,  ^ 

Pro|o-'     "nrr.cl   JU.IOO.OW  JlA.lOO.OOO 

r.r.nt..  s„b..dle..  and  ,  on.  rihot  .  .ns   3^7  .'lOO  .PfX)  JjO^_.000     •  ^2  J  ,  100  .onO 
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"    Slinlf leant  Uams  In  Houia  and  Srnffti 
Approprifltloni  COmtttfle  Raporti 


If 

1979  Sanjta  R^^ort 

Spaclal  ProEfi  and  Projacti 

I.    Thfl  Comittii  directed  chir  ,  In  1979 
fundi  bfl  iwirdid  tn  newly  ipplylng 
school  diitricti  In  iraounES  end  under 
eerm  equitebla  to  those  districts 
elreedy  receiving  such  assistence. 


2.  The  Cofveittee  expecLs  chat.  If  the 
emount  epproprleted  for  Caergency 
Speclel  Projects  in  fiscel  yeer  1979 
is  less  the^  the  totel  e»ount  pro- 
vided for  ehts  progren  when  the  funds 
included  in  the  fiscel  yeer  1978 
urgent  supple»«ntel  epproptletions 
bill  ere  figifred  in,  the  DepertMnt 
will  monitor  tiie  rete  of  new  epplice- 
tions,  ei.^,  If  necesseryt  subnit  e 
supp)eieentel  request  to  continue 
funding  for  lujor  desegregetion  pro> 
Rrenis  thet  ere  in  need  of  these  furds* 

3.  The  Cofiieittee  urges  en  Increese  In 
the  emount  elloceted  to  Project  SEEOi 
to  ellow  for  its  further  expeneion. 


Action  teken  of  to  be  taken 


3. 


All  eppllcetlons,  new  end  cont 
ulng,  ere  reviewed  by  e  penel  of 
experts  who  us«  the  seme  crUerie 
4gelnsc  which  to  eveluete  pro- 
posed projects.    No  prelerence  Is 
given  to  new  or  conclnuetion 
4pp I  Ic^nt ft . 

The  1979  Emergency  Special  Pro- 
jects eppropriet Ion  is  $5?. 25 
million      ThU  Is  $2.25  million 
more  then  wes  epproprleted  In  the 
tntel  of  the  1978  regular  and 
"^upplemcn'.el  epproprlatlons  for 
Emcrgincy  Speciel  Projects. 


The  Speclel  Nethemntl'S  Pr^j^^f 
for  which  Project  SKEP  appUi-s  U 
e  ci»mpttltlve  program  and  Pron'cr 
SEED  Is  only  one  of   several  Hppll- 
Lents  eech  yeer.    Huwever .  in 
eddition  to  Its  Speclel  Hathema 
tics  Project  eppllcetfon,  Pro)?ft 
SEED  applies  es  e  nonprofit  organ- 
l^^ation  (NPO)  under  the  Stece 
Apportioned  Grents  to  NPOs  pro- 
gram and  hes  often  compeLed 
successfully  for  such  ewarUn.  In 
the  pest,  Project  SREU  has 
received  funding  for  projects  In 
Boston,  I.os  Angelesi  end  Atlanta. 
Sp«ciel  HetheMtice  Projecte  ere 
trenef erred  to  Bee'lc  Skllle  Improve- 
M«nt  tn  1990. 
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Authorltlng  t.pglaUtlon  , 

1979  1980 
Anount  1^79  Amount  l^^O 

Author  1  zed  Estimate         Aurhorlgcd  Ett Imate  i 

EmertiHtw  y  School  Aid: 
I.    Emergency  School  Aid 
Act : 

a  .    (funeral  grmi  <  ro 

606Um!^'.-V.  ..  D^fl.aoo.nnc      $M;.h(>0,000     $1^5,000,000  $137,600,000 
b.    Special  programs 

and  projects  'Se(  •  i  '  3/ 

BOb(A))   ?7,2S0,0U>^,  lO.OOO.OOO- 

lUO.0OO.00t.v^        59. 2y  .OOO^      245,O(X),OO0  95,769,000 

«* .    Hagnet  school  *  ; 
pairing;  neutral 

site  schools  (See.  ^  .  a, 

60fl(a)(l),(2>,(3)).       S(»,OoO.^^.'.^       :  ■>  .t)O0 .000-        74.100,000  35,209»000 

d.  Cranrs  to  nonpro- 

t  \  t   rira^jil  «at  Ions  ^  

(Se.  .608lb))   43,600,000  17,200,000         15,000. CKW  15,000,000 

e.  Educational  tele- 
vision and  radio 

(So,-.  611  )  5/   16,350,000  6,450,00  0         20.748,000  9,858.000 

t  .     Eva luat 1  on      ec  . 

613)   5,450,000  2,900,000  2.964,000  2.964.000 

g.  Pilot  programs  (not 

authorlx>d  In  1980)    81  ,750,000         32,250,OQO    6/ 

h.  Bl ! Ingua I  education 

fSe-  .  6g8fa>)   21  900,000      7/  —  8/ 

"TTiiTunded  authorization*: 

FoUow  the  child  (Sec.  ni 

604(c)(lM   3,500,000  3,000,000-  7.;5O,0OO 

Hetropolltan  area  pro-  k 

Jects  (Se.  .  609)   — -    ^   J/ 

Racially  Isolatad  school 
dlsrrUts  (Set  .  1  522  . 

P.L.  95-561)  10/   — -    1.200,000 

2.     Training  and  Advisory 

Servl -es  ^CRA  1964,   

title  !V)   Indefinite        41 ,350.000  Indefinite  57,700,000 

BA   "    312,000.000  354, 100.0(H) 

Ti)t.*l  BA  Against  Detlnlre  '  ,  ^ 

Authorizations   698  ,  500,000        290,650  .  000        5  21.262,000  296,400.000 

J     Authorized  :n  basic  authorization  (Section  704(. )   In  1979)  tor  all  ESAA  programs. 
2     A.jth..rlzed  separately  In  ESAA,  (Section  ?04(c)  In  1978),  and  e«tend#d  under  GEPA 
t.>r  li79.  • 
nder  ESAA,  S^'^  tlon  7'J4(a). 
Z     Re-i-iPHT^I  .indfr  KSAA.  S  '  I  Ion   704(f  ).  is  extended  under  ^PPA   for  1979. 
V  Radi"  A  ttvltv  •»tlvcrlve  In  1980. 
6"  Repealed  hv  PuhlU    Law  95-561. 

7     Not  aorhvTJr*-'!  sep.irfit  •»  1  y  In  Publlr   Law  95-561. 
a     TraMsferrt-d  tf   Title  Vll.  ESEA. 

:r.   lad— J  a.  p^rt   of   Spec  ial   Programs  -ind  Projp.ts. 
l-.    s.r    1...  ■-.d.-l  1-^  Fmcrg.ncy  S.  hool  AUl  A.  t  :   pU.ed   In  this  se-ilon  tor  dtsplav 

p   .f  p   .S  -  .       Ml)  V  .  ^  ^ 
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Budgtt 

EttlMtt 

to  Conirttt 

Hou  ti 
All  owe  nc  ■ 

Stnt  tc 
Al lowanca 

Appropriation  . 

1970 

|27»150.000 

$15,500,000 

122.150*000 

117.000.000 

1971 

166.200.000 

16 .000.000^^ 

163  .900,000 

86.900.000 

1972 

86.602.000 

66.602.000 

86.602,000 

86.602  .000 

1973 

469.708.000 

2/ 

261  ,424.000 

261  .523  .000 

260.682  ,000 

251  235  tOOO 

253.235 .000 

253.235  .000 

1975 

lOO«950.000 

26.700.000^^ 

26  .700.000^^ 

231,898  ,000^^ 

1976 

100.950.000 

217  .950.000 

28  1  .898  .000 

262  .3  50.000 

Transition  QuArtcr 

325,000 

3.325.000 

3  .125',CX)0 

3.325.000 

1977 

240  ;350.0O0 

240  ;350,000 

265  .600.000 

282.850.000 

1978 

2B5  ^50.000 

285  t350,0O0 

314  .600. COO 

300.850.000 

1979 

323  50.000 

316.850.000 

I 

343  350,000 

332  .000.000 

1980 

354, 100 ,000 

U    BttlMtat.  allowancat  md  approprlatlort  flgurat  include  only  those  activities 
par  yaar  ai  indicated  balovt 

1968-1970  -  Training  and  Advtaory  Sarvice«  (Title  IV  -  Civil  Rights  Act) 
1971-1972  -  Training  and  Advtaory,  Services  and  Teiaporary  Emergency 

School  Ai«lat4nc«  Progra*  (ESAP) 
1973  -  Training  and  Advisory  Services.  ESAP.  and  the  Emergency 

School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
1974-1979  -  Training  and  Adviiory  Services  and  ESAA 

2/    In  1971.  tha  Ho"ia  Allowance  contldarcd  only  Training  and  Advisory  Services. 

In  1973,  tha  ESAA.  ESAP  and  Titl«  IV  requests  were  not  considered  by  the  House, 
In  1975.  tha  ESAA  desegregation  assistance  request  was  not  considered  by  the 
Houft  or  S«n«te.  due  to  lack  of  authorising  legislation;  ESAA  appropriation  was 
provided  for  under  tha  second  auppltaental . 
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.lu^t  Iflnr  (on 


EmerRenry  School  Aid 


\<i79  1980  Tncr«a^e  or 
Ksr  IiMte  Esc  treat e   Decrease 


Emi'ri'«»niy  school  aid: 

a.  Cen.r*l  Rr.nt,  to  UA   »,(;..,.■..,,...)„  $ :  1 7  .t.00 ,000 

b.  Spe.ul  pro^r.n,.          „■    1.    .    ..-M)  ,IX>..  9^.769.000  .»26. 519.000 

c.  M.iRr.<»r   k'-hools;  palri.iR;  ne-.rrril 

Ut,  school,   ?s,„„n.„on  15,209,000  • 

).    '.rants  tn  nonprofit   .•.rRanl«,.tl..ns.  1  '  ..■jO  ..«.<>  15.000,000  -  2.'00.00O 

R<|...atl.,n.l  t'levlsl...  ..nd  r.dU...  6.'.^n..>nn  9,rtsa.000  •  3.'0«.000 

:       Evaluation   ;  ■A.O...C.O  2.964.000  •  64.000 

HtUr  program.   J.^ill-Jil^  --IT  ' 

Subtotal   ,h5().i-   •  .'96,400.000  •  5.750.000 

Tral'iinK  ji  1  .ilvl-iory  services  I'Mvll 

Right,  A..t   -  Title  IV)   M.»C,00n  :,7_J0O,0C0  ^6_,T50^ 

total  hu-1g..t  authority   33?  .00()  .00<>       .54,100,000  .?2. 100.000 


Cgncral  Statenwnf 

:n  the  2''  ^M4r4  since  th.  Brotfn  v.  Board  ot  Education  l.-indmark  decision  on 
.►dur^tlonii/  equity,  it  has  become  Increasingly  pvldent  M.  ir  rhe  work  of  dnseKroRa- 
tio.-  U      t      ^mplite;  that   desegreg.tlon  Is  still  a  nati   ....  1  agenda;  that  pre^*Ing 
'l.MeKreKdtJ  .'I  n#pd*  arf  still  uruiet .       Although  th^  Fedi.r,il  roU  ha9  chanped  slnr^ 
the  bi-glnning  of  Fedpr^l  d^segrrgat  Ion  assistance  In  1965,  It  has  always  be<»n  ^ 
.  rn.  ul   fator  to  the  harmonloui.  Implementation  of  desegreg.it  Ion  plans.    The  need 
now  U  t  .r  the  development   of  comprehr  nsl  ve  plans,   Ifnplemoit       on  an  orderly.  weU- 
rea*-«od  c.hedule,  and  for  encouragement  of   voluntary  pluns   ieolgned  ro  ellmlnare 
mlnc.rity  grour  IsolatU-."   This  requires  adequate   flna--.  ia\   r,>sources  and  the  Hox- 
Iblllty  for  Federal   officials  to  respond  to  emergency  npi»l-   Mlckly.     To  raaxlmUe 
the  or!  lie  of  Education's  ability  to  respond  to  pressing  dt^sM^regat Ion  needs  in  a 
timely  fashion,  the   1960  Emergency  Schorl  Aid  budget  proposes  to  Increase  the  Mexl- 
hr.try  t-i  b..rh-vhe  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  fwhlch  now  i  n..orp  .rates  the  EducAtlon 
AmendmenrH    .t    l<>>1^)and  Tt  t  le  IV,  TRA  proRiams.    Such  flexibility  Is  Increased  In  two 
siKnlM-anr    /%ysr     \)  through  a  ft  bsc*ntlally  tncreasMd  requ^<it   for  funds  to  s- hool 
h.^ar.is   inr  rac  ^  and  national  origin  desegregation   In  Tlrlr  IV,  r:RA;  and  7)  through 
the  -r«4rln  of  a  companion  dls."  ret  I  onarv  a'cou-^   In  -^pecUl  Programs  and  Projects 
.,.,der  'he  EmerRcar  y  S.hool  Aid  Ait.     The  request   tor  lncreas»>d  funding  In  cionblna- 
with  rho  Education  A^iendments  .>f    :9/ft  ahlch  Imted  the  «uthorUatlon  for  the 
4UP  .rtl..nmenr4.  ptlmlnated  aurhori  tat  I  ..n  for  Pilot   ProKrams,  transferred 
b,l.-,K.ia:  Ednc^rton  to  thi-  ESEA  appropriation  and  mudMled  the  Special  Programs  and 

,U         «  rl-'ltV  t«  provide  .iddHtanal  «uthnrlry  w£.;   assist   t  hn  Administration  s 
ntt.r-<i        di^negregarJo.^.     HA]'.r  .-,b<errWPs   for  h.M  h  t^.e  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
i  TJrle  IV.  '"Ra  programs  are- 

,     „t.m.-t.   H  h...I    dosHgrrx^r  i.w.  hy  p  r-.v  i  <«  I  pr  h  s  s  I  s  r  anc  e  to   N^' a  I  ed.;.atto.Ml 
.,.L...  wht  h  ar.>   J.segmHart-K  -s  .  r.-wU   nf   .  ..H,rt   order.  Title  V.  ren..Ice> 
ni'iif      1   V'.  I  «nit  /If  V   1  f  I  ; 

 ;   •■"It-ra;     le^Pgrestat  ion  >is..i«^M-    -         '•i'wlv  d.'  U-RT  e«a  t  I  ..n  tU^,trl-fs  ar  th« 

fim^  rf-/  ^n'Hr   the  initial.   •  o^r  i  v  sf;iRes   A    t       d«  seRf^Ra  f  t -mj  pre  hs^  ; 

.  .r  .....ti.v   .1,.H^K' I -^^  th,  .jui.  A   varli-ty  of   p?  .Riams   '  prr  -implempn- 

1^-1  .     IS.  :.'ts  e,    iw.ir  ».  »  >  'iR**"-  irig'"''    s.  h^-.K  . 
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to  provide  sofM  long-trr™  ■iilitanc^  to  dUtrlcti  put  the  Irltlil  Imp  I  tt»ent  .it  1  on 
•tAga*  but  conCfnutng  Co  experience  aecond-ganeraclon  problamt  (Grants  to  LEAh ) ; 

Co  proHote  the  dovalopncnt  of  conprehenslve  ,  we  1  I ea  «otied  desegregation  planft  by 
Approving  granCa  to  school  dlitrlcts  for  more  th^n  one  year,  If  appropr 1* 1 1  on* 
are  available.    Thli  allows  districts  to  plan  fir  In  advance  of  each  year's 
actlvlrles  and  to  map  carefully  the  progresalon  of  the  desegregation  process;  • 

to  coTCentrate  Title  tV  assistance  for  race  and  national  origin  desegregation  on 
the  early  itages  of  the  desegregation  process,  by  assigning  priority  to  school 
dlatrlcC»  In  the  first  years  of   Implementing  desegregation  plans;  and 

tn  continue  and  further  expand  an  emphasis  on  educational  equity  for  women  by 
providing  grants  for  actlvlt'es  designed  to  Identify,  prevent  and  eliminate  sex 
discrimination. 

The   l<>dO  budget  request  provides  $296,400,000  ft^r  the  Rmcrje-  wy  School  Aid  Set  and 
$574700,000  for  Title  IV,  CRA  (referred  to  In  this  budget  request  as  Tralnl-.R  nd 
Advisory  Services).     Under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  awards  will  be  reade  i 
local   educational  agencies,  State  agencies  and  nonprofit  organl ta t 1 ons  for  desegre- 
gation-related activities.    Monies  will  be  spent  lor  the  r.wo  basic  purposes  r».malnlng 
In  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  after  reauthori xat 1  on  by  Public  Law  95-561:     I  J  to 
meet  educational  needs  Incident  to  elementary  and''or  secondary  school  desegregation: 
^hd  7)  to  encourage  voluntary  elimination  of  minority  group   Isolation  In  elementary 
and  aecondary  achoola. 

Major  categories  of  awards  Include  educational  television  and  radio;  magnet  schools, 
pairing  and  neutral   ilte  schools;  grants  to  local  educational  agencies;  grants  to 
nonprofit  organ^tat lonf t  avaluatlonj  and  apaclal  programs  and  projects.    The  Utter 
category  la  further  divided  Into  "other"  apaclal  projects  (including  categories  such 
as  special  arti  and  atudent  concerns,  ate-),  pr«-lmp I ementa t Ion  awards,  grant*  to 
State  agendas  for  actlvltlaa  related  to  voluntary  deaegregat  Ion ,  grants  to  local 
aducaclonal  agencies,  emergency  special  projacta,  and  discretionary  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies.     Both  Categorlal  of  granta  to  local  educational  agencies  will 
be  new  In  1980,  one  group  of  awarda  bslng  available  to  local  educational  sgcncl. 
which  are  developing  new  dasegragaClon  plans,  and  the  other  being  avallahle  to  incal 
educational  agencies  needing  Imp  I a«enta 1 1  on  aaalstance  iMved la te ly .    These  awards 
for  Isplementatlon  aaslstanca  can  be  made  throughout  the  year,  as  needs  arise.  Roth 
of  these  categories  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  198^  strategy  to  encourage  new  and 
voluntary  desegregation.  ! 

A  significant  exyanslon  of  emergency  ipaclal  projects  Is  proposed  also  tn  allow 
adequate  funding  of  out-of-cycla  zourt  orders  and  Subatantlal  acslstancr  for  school 
districts  with  unmet  daaagragat Ion  needs*     Another  dasagregat Ion  tool  which  Is  parti- 
cularly uaaful  for  voluntary  desegregation  Is  the  magnet  schools  program.  An 
tncreass  of  |10.2  million  over  the   1979  level  Is  requested.     To  expand  even  beyond 
the  promotion  of  deaegregat Ion  and  towards  Integration,  awards  for  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  programming  will  be  available.     The  radio  component  will  be  new  In 
1980;  an  aittount  up  to  tan  percent  of  the  total  television  and  radio  amount  can  bo 
spent    for  radio  prograiwslng. 

This  budget  proposes  rn  change  the   language  requiring  eduratlonal   television  and 
radio  and  magnet   schools  to  be  funded  at   a  percentage  of  the  total  ES\A  appropria- 
tion to  a  percentage  of  the  Special  Programs  and  Projects  amount.     This  appears  rcn^ 
sisient  with  Congressional   Intent   In  the  authorising  language. 

The  Training  and  Ad  Isory  Services  request   reflects  the  Increased  enphisls  on  diro't 
grants  to      cal  educational  agencies  begun  In  fiscal   yeat    1978.     A  total  <^f  ^1  per- 
cent  of  ih     Training  and  Advisory  Services  request  Is  earmarked  for  dl  sc  rt:  1 1  nn«  rv 
school  board  grants   for  race  and  national   origin  des egrapa t 1  on .     The  remaining 
aisount   is  divided  by  desegregat        assistance  centers.  State  educational  ag^tulj><i, 
training  Inarltutes,  <nd  local        'atlonal  agencies  seeking  sex  desegregat inn  awa  r-U . 
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OT  rh.  $16.51  -niton  Incr....  r.qu.nted  In  1080,  $5  mllUon  1.  tor  Rr.nt,  ^o[oc*\ 
.do  .tlon.     .g.ncl..  .nd  St.t.  .duc.tlon.l  .g.ncle,  for  ..x  d...»r.R.t  Ion  .c  t  vU  I.,, 
tnd  $U  J*  mKUon  for  dl.c  ret  lon.ry  .chool  bo.rd  Rr.nt,  for  r.r.e  .nd  n.tlon.l 


origin. 


In  .on«..'V    th«  1980  budget  cont.ln.  122. 1  million  In  n»w  budRet  authority,  but 
l«Iur;^i  Eduction  Jnd-nt,  of  1<J78  ..p..l  th.  .uthorU.tlon  for  Pilot   Pro  ect, 
(  4)2  2  -.nion)  .nd  reduce  the  .uthorli.tlon  for' Grant,  to  Nonpro  It  OrR.n  z.t  ,n, 
WZ  tU  2  ..lUlon  to  115  -llllon  (-12.2  million),  .n  .ddltton.l  $3^.4  ™  >  1  -  " 
.Ciu.bU  f  r  actlvUl..  under  Sp.cl.l   Pronram,  and  Tr.-,  (ecta .  the  moat  fl«lbl, 
Zlorny  in  the  Emergency  S.-,ool  Aid  A  ,.     The,e  funda  will  b.  t.rR.t.d  on  n.w  and 
voluntary  desegregation. 
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Emergency  School  Aid  Act:  «■  OVncral  Gr/int'.  to  local  Educational  hy.eni  ief. 
(Emifrgency 'school  Aid  Act,  Section  605(a)) 


1979    Kattmac c 


1980 


Pos  . 


Budget 
Author  i  ty 


Author  1  tat  1  on 


Pos  . 


Budget 
Ant  hor  i  ty 


\ TIC  i  pa  s<»  or 
Decrpasr 


^  68 

/ 


$117  ,6CX).000 


5  n ;  .600,000 


Pur££j"   and  method  of  operar tons 


To  met'     the  *pe'^Ijl  necfis  Iruldcnt  t-  t  h.-  e  I  Imt  mh  r  1 ->-,  of  minority  Rroup  segregation 
Hod  du.  rimlnat  Ion  among  srudrPts  anl  ti.ijlfy  im     1  t.mi.nt  ary  .ind  secondary  schools^ 
and  to  encourage  the  voluntary  c  I  I  ml  ".a  t  I         reduction  or  prevention  of  minority 
group  Uolatlon  In  r'.ementary  <ind  '^p  .-t'diry   ,i.hools  with  substantial   proportions  of 
minority  group  students,  awards  are  made  to  local  edmnri  >nal  agencies  fLKAs),  These 
funds  are  jpporr  (  .-led  to  th*!  States  on  the  b-sis  of  t  h.- i  r  minority  .children  aged 
5-17.    Dollars  per  State  are  deterrolned  by  providing  rach  State  with  a  minimum  allo- 
cation of  $75,000  and  then  adding  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  thf»  sums 
available  as  the  ratio  of  the  State's  school-.^ged  chlMren  to  the  total  number  of 
children  in  the  Nation.     Ho  State  shall  be  apportioned  less  than  $100,000.  While 
funds  are  apportioned  to  States,  LEAs  must  apply  directly  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  for  funds.     Consequently,  LEAs  coiwpete  against  other  LEAs  In  their  State 
for  the  amount  of  the  State's  apportionment.     Applications  are   judged  by  a  panel  cf 
experts  composed  of  professional  educators  and    oramunity  parti.  Ipants  who  have  -ipc- 
4:Ial  expertise  in  dealing  with  school  desegregation. 

19B0  budget  policy 

To  provide  assistance  to  school  -districts  which  may  be  beyond  the  Inltlsl  stages  of 
the  desegregation  procass,  but  wl.  ch  have  ongoing  desegregation-related  needs*  grants 
are  lude  to  local  educational  agancles  through  a  formula  based  on  minority,  srhooU 
aged  children.     General  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agonclfs  Is  the  only  State- 
apportioned  activity  under  the  Eaergency  School  Aid  Au    in  iqgO.     In  order  to  m^-et 
ed'.jcat  lona  I  needs  that  arise  from  the  dave  lopment .  of  or  the   Implementation  of  a 
desegregation  plan,  LEAs  may  Implanent  activities  including,  but  not    limited  to,  f he 
provision  of  additional  staff  nambers   for  plan  Inpl  ementat  1  on  ,  ^acqul  s  i  t  Ion  of  n«»w 
rurrlcula,   innovative  educational  activities,  and  comnunity  relations  activities. 
Evaluations  have  indicatad  that  hutian  relations-type  nctlvltles  are  mote  effective 
than  remedial/instruction  activitiesj  consequently  these  endeavors  will  be  stressed 
in  both  1979  and  1980. 

The  fundi  M  Uvel  of  $137,600,000  for   1980  will  h-  the  same  as  1979,  nnd  the  number 
o!  awards   ^.-lll   ;-enain  at  approxlmateiy  ^30.     Average  award  size  will  be  $320,000. 
The  fundit\f.  level   for  this  program  Is  held  constant  because  this  program  U  no  longer 
expected  to  serve  as  a  primary  »ourc«  ot  desegregation  assistance.     While  this  pro- 
gram can  most  definitely  provide  si       ficant  financial  assistance  to  districts 
experiencing  sec ond -gene ra 1 1  on  des       'gatlon  probleraa,   It    Is  not   Intended  to  provide 
the  magnitude  of   fundln^  necessary  tor  those  school  districts   Just  entering  the 
critical,  costly  first  stage  of  the  desegregation  proieis.     Special  Programs  and 
J'ro)e't»  are  intended  to  be  the  primary  vehicle  for  serving  this  Initial  desegrega- 
tion function;  consequently.  General  Grants  to  Local  Educatlcnal  Agencies  -.an  serve 
as  the  mai nt rnance-lcve I   integration  assistance  tool. 
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I.     titertter.  V  Sihool   Aid  Act-  „ 

(Em^rgt.uy  School  Aid  Art.  Section  ^081.)) 


b  *  "XpV  rr.i  I   pTog  rams  «nd  Pro)eits 


197^     E»l  inw t  «i 
Budget 
?o%,  Author  1  ry 

I  / 

6  $t)^,2^0,0(X>- 


Aut  hot  1  gill.v 


Poa  . 

10 


1  n<  r ^ 4 se  .i 


1/  Till*  imounr.  1 1  showti  f 
•  pproprUred  '.or  Spo  • 


Budgijt 
Mit]^(2.Ll.H 

An  dmoi.nt   o!   $750,000  was 
p  th(,"ic  ^iro^ect*  are 
Bas-l(    Skills  Improvement  In 


M..th.m.,iun  prn)c.t5.  but    since  th.se  prolect*  are 
transferred  to  E^<»««n(arv  flnd  Seconda-y  Education. 

1^80.   the   r«d.ired  authoriiV  t-r   1*>7^         shown.  ,     ^  ,  ,  <;chonls. 

^h'l.ut  ho   nation  of   ,2.^.000.000  .s  al'-  ^  he  .uth.-rltv  .li.d  for  '  ^^^"^  ^  ^ 

p';;.;;;  and  Neutral   SM.   Sh...;.  a.d  ^^^-^         /^^^^^r  ^ 
total   requested  agalnM    ih.s   lot  h.  ;  : ;  .i  t  ;  o.=        $  W...  .8U    Of  . 


FurpotP  d"d  mcl^h(>^_oj_,  operat  ions 


result   oi  a  n.nu  k  fjrit   t  lra#  in  l*^B^^  app   Iratlons  will  be 

^■1  .r  r^r  I  nniir  V  account,  funded  lor   the  iirsc   time   i"  *  -j-k 

udl  d  "  dln^  o  cMterla  relating  the  proposed  proje  t  to  the  purpose,  o  t  . 
I  'V'  r.  S.hoo?  Aid  Act.  but   they  will   not  be  rated  aRu.ust   o  her  _^ppll 


projecr.     Applications  .re    )uuk*u  vy  -  k----  ..vnorrMe  In  dealing  with 

educator*  and  .oft-nunlty  participant*  who  have  5pe(.al   .-yperrMe  >  K 

school  deiegregat ion.  ^ 

1^980  budget  policy 

k  .i*.  n*w  de-ieareaat  Ion  and   tu  encourage  voluntary  oe  i  eg  rega  r.  i  o.> .  Special 

int. rdl. trie,   tr.nii.r.     (|U  million),  ^  b.en  Implemented  (12 

4,„r....  h.vlng  .n  ordered  or  .pprov.d  P""  ^^^^J'^^^'./^^,  „'t.  o7rycU  .our. 
,.W.on.;   1.   .-.r..ncy   .p.Cl.l  P-)-;',o'°;jt   o         ^nd  i/.  .duc.tlon.l  .«.ncy 

.,...r.  or  h.vln»  — i^r^ll:  t*h.  pl.nnlng  W  l^le«n..Mon  „. 
•varde  lo  cncoumge  SEAi  to  pi»y  i  "iR 
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volunt.ry  d.s.gr.g.t  ton  (|i  ,nnon).     In  .ddltlon  to  ,h„e  .ctlvltl.,  ,nj  tl,. 

gr.nt.  for  .chool  dl.trtct.  d.v.loplng  ,  ^Un  of  desfgregat  1  On .  either         U.uert  bv 

<:«t*gorlf,    ,11  of  the.*  iftlvlne,  ^re  designed  to  isslat  school  districts 
entering  the  Inltl.l.  co.tly  st.ge.  of  the  desegregation  process.  ^ 

Two  changes  from  1979  are  proposed:     1)  No  F"l),.w  the    hlld  orolects  ulll  h„  f     ^  rt 

separately  In  ,980.     District,  can.  . -w  ,  .  .u.  h     ^    I        ;  ^  i  a    o  " 

service,  into  the.r  Cen.ra!  T^t,  ,  •  l.t:,,  appUc.M.n  and  receive  Ldfng  hrough 
ha    -ech.nl.n,;  and  2)  S.  3..  >a    H.the.atl.,  projects  (under  "other  specie  1  "p  ojecf , - 


ill  thousand*,  i 

19?8 

IV79 

1980 

"Other"  ip«cl*l  projects  

110. 000 

$10,000 

$  1 2 .000 

50,000^^ 

52.250 

/0,76Q 

2.000^' 

2^000 

':».000 

Pre-lmple»entet Ion  ewerdt  

2.000 

2.000 

2,000 

2 ' 

3  ,000 

—  -3/ 

5,000 

Tote  I. 


75,750 


69,250 


95,769 


1/  AuthorUed  for  tha  flret  tine  In  1950. 

a'cTtvu'l^*"  """'"-"^  '"^o  other  Sp,,,al  Progr.-.  and  Project. 

^miVl  r?/**"!*"  •"•U*  'or  Follow  the  Child  acttvltU.  will  be  made.  dUtrlct. 
~y  bolld  ,«h  ectiyirrS^lnto  th.tr  Ba.lc  Grant  applications.  "^''trlct. 
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V'rfgnet  SrhooU;  Pairings    Neutril  Site  Schools 


Efflergrncy  School  Aid  A»  t  „  .   ^         .         ^  /^\v 

(Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  Sectl  ^n  60a(.)<n.  (2).  and  (3)) 


197Q    Estf  te  _L25^,  — - —  ^ 

 "  Budget  Incretse  or 

Pos^           Authority  AiUlLOj.Ulii^I]_— Oocvf^as^ 

$^S.00O.OO0  >7t. 100.000               ^            $35,209,000  -$10,209,000 


Purpose  and  method  of  oper«t lons 


To  d^5l«t   school  districts  with  sne.lal   programs  and  projects  designed  to  eliminate, 
redu^e  or  prevent  minority  scho^  ^iolailon.  funds  are  made  available  for  three  typ.^8 
of  projects.     These  Include:     1)  the  planning  for.  design  of.  and  conduct   of  program, 
in  magnet  achoolsi  2)   the  pa'rlng  of   school,  and  programs  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  with  businesses;  and  3)  the  development   of  plans  for  neutral  site 

.chools.     Awards  are  made  to  local  educational   agencies  or  combinations  of  mk  h 
agencies  tor  any  combination  of  authorized  acrlvltles.     This  program  Is  operated  as 
/national  competition  program.     In  I '^SC .  as  a  result   ot   the  Education  Airendments  of 

19?8  <P.l.  95-561).  an  application  for  thU  program  may  cover  a  period  of   trom  one 

to  five  years.     Funding  will  cover  one  year  of  operation  with  added  years  dependent 
upon  availability  ot    fundi  and  iucCeiSfol  performance.     Applications  are    Judged  by  a 

pan^l         experts  oonpoaed  of  professional  educJitors  and  cowiunlty  part  1  c  1  pant  ii  who 

have  special  expertise  In  dealing  with  school  desegregation. 

1960  budget  gollcy 

To  encourage  voluntary  desegregation  by  attracting  Itudents  other   tha"  those  living 
in  the  surrounding  co«.uniry  to  a  particular   school,  magnet    schools  are  ^"PP°^^^^- 
These  schools,   through  offerings  of   speclallied  curricula  uot  generally  avslUble. 
I^eoften  used  as  a  means  of  attracting  a  variety  of  students   to  de segr egat ed  schoo 1 s 
rhey  would  not   otherwise  attend.     Such  schools  not   Only  offer  Innovative 
but  do  "o  ...  an  integrated  .ettlng.     Another  activity  oft.n  related  to  magnet  srhooU 
t:\he  pairing  of  progra,.  and   schools  with  1  n.  t  1 1  u  t  1  ..n.  of  h  1  ghe  r  °" 
businesses;  these  activities  are  also  funded.     Finally,  funds  are  available  for  the 
Jfvrlopmeni  of  plans  for  neutral  site  schools  which  are  geographically  located  so  as 
to  V«  attractive  and  acceasible  to  atudents   from  many  ditteient   living  areas. 

A  recent  evaluation  of   th«  E-ergency  School  Aid  Act  magnet   -^c hoo I   program  1  dicates 
tkat  magnet  schools  appear  to  have  aome  Success  in  establishing  themselves  as  dese- 
Agatec:  schoo's.  and  n  I  so  that   they  are  an  effective  tool   in  h.-lplng  to  improve 
coCunlty  attitudes   toward  desegregation.     Additionally,  this  s.  udy  "P^^  ^  %  ^  ^'^/^^^ 
^oT  rrltU.l   strategy  used  by  districts  in  the  successful   *"*P^"""^«^*°V^r  e 
scLu  M  c.feful  and  comprehensive  planning.     In  order  to  allow  .uch  co«prehenslv 
planning  and  Ml.o  to  exp.nd  funding  for  districts  a  I  ready  ope  rat in«  large  numbers  of 
Lgn.t   school's,  an  Increase  of  $10.2  million  over  Che   1979   level     s  requested.  In 
1979.  $25  mlZilon  is  available  for  «agnet   S.hools.  pairing  act  vities.  '"d  he 
development   of  plans  fot  neutral   site  schools.     Approximately  <.2  -wards  wl  1  I  bcmade, 
Avera.rawaJd  sUe  for  ».gnet  anci  pairing  activity  V '  1  lo^'o^^       1^  i  98o"*'' 

award   s  Ue  I'or   neutral   alte  school,  planning  grants  will  be  $  00.000.       n  1980 
jncreased  emphaala  will  ba  placed  on  acMvittea  pairing  Schools  with  univerS  tUs 
^nd  colleges  and  businesses-     Awards  for  1980  are  expected  to  be  approximate  y  the 
..me  »l«e  a«   in  1^79.  and  the  n.,»ber  of  awards  is  expected  to  be  approximately  W. 
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HUtory  of  Ma|n«t  School  Pundt 
1977  -  l9ao 


Appropriation  Awards 

1977  I  7,500.000  U 

.1978  20,000,000  39 

1979  000, 000  42 

l9ao  3"*. 209. 000  57 
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r  EmiTn^ruv  School    A  1  d  A«  1  :     d»     fTr^nls   to  Nonpmflt   Orgd  n  i  2  A  t  I  o'lfi 

( Kmfij:.  ni  y  S<.t»o««I    Aid  Af  i  .  Set  t  Uin  bn8(b)) 


 I  'JftO  

Atit  hor  I  T.it  I  Oil  Pos 


Tnir«'«*^,r  i>r 


5  I  •»  .lUH^  ..M-i- 


,200,CKH) 


r.-  .  ....lu.  I  -pv.  j.ii  prOKt.ims  s.p.,,.rfivn  •.ih-.-l  drsi-^;  r  r>M  t  i  ,  t.vir  raits  «n'l  »  ants 
.,1.  m.idr  to  oo.ipr«lif  .,>:riuir'^.  institm  -n^s  .,ni  ,.i  jia-" 'ai  i.ms  .  Award-  a  r  f  av«  1  Uh  1  e 
l..!     ,.fivU,r-.   d.'HlK"<-d   lo  ..M.v  pinr.ims   .-t    p...].    ■   •   t  ..   support    t  hr   drvr  1  opn.  nt 

.M    ,mp  K'n..-..t  at  i.-.!*  .-l    a  qua  I  i  »  v  i  i.k  d»«  ^^Kr  c^ja  M  on  pi..--.     N.i-i'..roMt   n  rga  -  I  7a  c  I  ons  must 
I..    ..rxi.ij.   '.ual   fdni  It  tonal   aRi'inirs  whlih  art'   1  mp  1  pmi-   i  i -r  a  quaUfylnn  d«.s».jir*»ga- 
f....;pI.»M  r0..tvJ.,fi  ^'iAA  assl^rani  RrglnntuR  tn   1 'iH'  .    i,.provol    tor  p  r "  1  »*f  r  pr  r  I  o.i  i 

up  to  MVf  yc«r«.  br  nwjdn .     AppMiatlons  .iro    Ju-Jfii-  «  hy  a  patirl   o»   t'xpprf    c  om- 

p..<.v.l  .'I  prori'«iio>ul  vduratorn  jnd  cofBmunUy  participants  who  H«ve  sppM  a  I  c^pe  r  t  » -^o 
In  .Ivaiing  Witt)  school   dr^e^regAt  (on . 

1  «)8t  1 J n I dj^- 1  poiUy 

The  fd...Jtton  Aj»^ndmenr»  of    107ft  (P. I..  PS-*i6n   r»'move  Crant-^   to  Nonprotlt 
OrKai-l  ztit  i.»n«   (NP0»1    I  rom  the  Sfal^  apportionment   prt>jtr.i"i  undrr  the  EmJ-r^enfV  ''ih--: 
Aid  At  {  .     '  ^nnfquont  ly  .   In   \*iSO,  Rfint  a  will  be  awarded    is  the   re-iult   of   a  natioid'. 
iomp*'tirion       The  aut  hnr  i  rat  i  on  for  thU  program   for  -^"^   Is  $1'   million.  Thl^ 

represents  h  de«r»is,-  of  i2  .2  ullUon  t  rotw  the  1^79  app  r  opr  i  a  t  i  i>t, . 

All  activitle-i  must  be  detlgned  to  Support    the  l.EA'<  I  mp  I  .n.- -.t  at  1  on  o(  a  pUn 
described  tu  the  Cfneral  Grants  to  LEAs  <«<.tIon  of   the  Fmt'ru.-ncy  School   Aid  A.  r  .  Ti- 
the past,  such  activities  have  Incli-ded  comcwnlty  reUfW.ns  proRrams,  home-f ocu«.ed 
program*  tor  children  affected  by  the  LEA's  plan,  ciilrural   e  ■■  - 1  r  hment   programs.  Inn.-,- 
vitlve   Interracial  educational  en.Uhment   actlvltleft.  and  supplemental  remedial 
services  to  students.     PrtparaMc.  of  children  and  parents  tnr  de^egregat  1  on  ha.;  been 
one  ot   the  most  ettectlvt  efforts  of  nonprofit  organUat  ions  .     A  rec  em  eva  lua  1 1  en 
of  ESAA  nonprofit   org*  nl  xa  t  I  on  i  Indicated  that   coimuntly  relation*  and  de  seg  t  i-ga  t  I  on 
•onltorlng  may  b«  more  effectlvt  activities  for  NPOs  to  undertake  than  the  education 
•  erviff  activities  perfonwd  In  the  past.     Another  finding  Is  that   NPOn  should  target 
their  activities  »ore  specifically  to  the  host  IFA's  partlcilar  stage  of  rhede»^gr*- 
gatlon  process-     The«e  evaluation  data  and  other*  will  be  considered  «^  NPO  appll<a- 
tlons  are  reviewed  m  1980.     The  average  award  for  both  1979  and  1980  M  expected  to 
be  approximately  Iflb.OOO,  but  because  the  aut hor  1  la t Ion  level,  and  consequently  the 
I9dn  budget    request.    Is  12.2  nllllon  less  than  In   1979  ,   fewer  awards  wi I  I   he  made^ln 
l9ao  than  19?9.     The  number  of  awards  In  1979  will  be  approximately  ?00 . 
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1.     EiHPigeti.y  Sihonl  Al.i  A.  t    'p.     Kdu' at  tonal  Tplevl^lon  and  Radio 
(Emergpiuy  Sthoo!   Atd  Ac  l  ,  Sftt  t  Ion  61  I) 

IW/Q    E^t  im.tr  o  I qjjo 

^"I^K**'                                    "  B^d^"  Tnorease  or 

LV::l  !ii»iiLLlL-Jjf  ^tjLhlLrt  g'^t  inn  _  Authoffty  ..reasp 


ru  rp.'Si-  a  nd  /"''^  ^'J*.^^.        ^pf  r  h  f  i  ■  ■ »« s 

T»   .mprovr  r  ht*  ^  (  f     r  i  v»-ncs.    .1  do-.r^t  ■  .■ar.-d  -d,.  ,,t,...          ,»   r,.>jJonal   or  nattonal 

l|»v*.|.  ,o.>tra.  ts  and  Rra^r  s  ..rr  .,w.m.1...i        puhll        d  prlvjf-  nonprofit  apencU-s  tor 
th.'  dovclnpmrnt    a..d  p  r.,d.,.  i  i hHdrr-.       .  r,r -k f -d  trl.vUlon  and  i  ad  I  n  prng  r  am- 
miMH.     Up   t'.  seven  pnr,  ent   ol   the  KSAA  appropriation   1^  avalUblu   for  hot  h  t  e  1  p  v  1  s  J  on 
and  f4dt'  ptngraiming!  of   th^t   total  amount,  a  portion,  not    to  exceed  tpn  percent  . 
*haH   br  ijr.rd   '  >r   radio  p  roR  ramm  1  Mg .     ThU  budget    r..|,a  s-s   sevm  percrnt    of  ihe 
amount  appropriated  for  SpeMal   Programs  and  Pro)p<t^   ■.  i  n,  e  a  technical  amendment 
ihanj,lng  the  net  -aside  will   Se  proposed. 

There  tre  si-parate  regional   and  n.itl..nal   telev'slort  Tories  r  ompe  t  U  I  ons ,  and. 
heginni.ig   I,.  1^80.  there  win  be  a  separate  radlu  competition  as  well.  Appllrattonn 
-ite  tarK'-r^d  toward  only  one  category  of  award,  and  panels  of  non-governmental 
,«j,eris  review  the  applications  by    published  regular  . ry  criteria.     Awards  ar.  imO.. 
4Jler  all  applicant*  In  a  category  arc  ranked -ordered .     In  addition  to  published 
rfgula'nry  trtterla,  appllrants  must  meet   four  ^tatut-ry  requirements:     I)  th»- 
giancei-  or     uotrartor  mu«t   employ  members  of  minority  Rr  -.p^   in  development,  produr- 
rtor..  and  adml  n  U  t  ra  t  I  ve  4taff»;  ?)  there  must   be  an  jssuranre  of   substantial  arils-- 
ti     or  educational   slgnlflcanre   In  the  development   of   pr-Iurtlons;   ^)  modem 
lelcvUlon  and   radio  techniques  of   re«;earvh  and  product  I.  -i  must   be  used:  and  h) 
etferlive  proredurei  for  evaluating  rdutatlonal   and  other  rhaoges  aihleved  by  rhll- 
drpn  vlew'nn  the  t^r.igram  must   have  been  adopted. 

I  OHO  budge  r  p,>  I 

r     ensure  vlewershlp  of  quality.    Integrated  televtsj  m.  seri.s.  emphasis   l  r>   WftO  will 
Se  on  enhancing  tchool   use  and   Increasing  home  vlewershlp  or   FSAA-funded  teUvlsl.Mi 
series.     In  patt   y«ar«.  primary  en^ha«is  ^.as  been  plar^d  on  activities  relaced  to 
the  development   *nd  production  of   televloon  p  r  og  ramral  r.g ,     While  this  emphasis  will 
continue  In  l<>7<>  and   1^80.   promotion  of   vii-wership,  within  the  rontect   of   the  auth- 
.^rizlng  statute  will  a  I  »o  be  explored.     The  Education  Amendmenrs  of   1<J78  autho-.lze 
radio  prograwnlng  In  addition  to  tele-.-UIon  progrannlng  hpginnlng  In  fUcal  year 
Wfln,     As   In  past  yrar».  television  programming  will  be  developed  and  produced  for 
regimal  and  national    terles.     National    lerics  are  Intendrd   for  nationwide  utillta- 
tlon:   regional    series  are  aimed  at   rareting  the   special   needs  of   subgroups  of  minority 
gr.«up^  whi.h  may  be  ui^lque   to  a  part.^.ilar  geographic    reRlPn.     In   1479  there  wU  1  be 
iwo  national   series  and  five   rpgloi        .erie^  awards.     In  1980.  two  national  series 
aud   f-Mir   rp^i.'.nal   television  series  ,ir  anticipated,   ia  addition,  up   to  rive  radio 
prc.nranml  n«  4w«r  is  are  expe-  t  ed  . 
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i.     Erne  rRPncv  School  AM  Act  •""  f  .  Evaluation 
(Em^rgt-ncy  School  Aid  A.  t  ,  S<frlton 


Est  inatr   

 ^-7—  -  B.dKPt  Increase 


K  ,96^..'HH)  ^  $^  .tKHl  tlO^  ,000 


•ipc  r  » {  V  n  nn 


wi'h  '.jr.is  ^,.proprl«t.»d".^t,drt    [hr  KmiTK«"'V  ^.,^....1   Aid  \c  t  ,  Srctlun  ftM  auth-rlrrs 
th<.  Assistant    ^etretHrv  tn  mak,-  RrH,.l    .«..d  «  .".nt  r.it  (   aw.ir^S  tn  State  educational  h>^..m. 
cles,  Institutional  o{   hlRhoi   ndu-dt:  .  =  .  dni  privRtf  u  rKd  n  l  r.dt  i  o..s   tor  evaludtvo- 
aithori/etl  pr  I'.R  r  a.^i^  ■     An  amou.it    up         nn|.  prrco-.t    nt    t^nds  app  r  op  r  1  4  r  r-i  uu-ier  tl..- 
A.  r    IS  ^.Uhorlzed   for   ^hese  purpcM^..     Thi'  ..cope  nt   w-rk   tor  evdl-.Mrm-.  awards  no.  - 
iw.  Iv  PX.  eeds  4  t  wi:  1  ve -fBont  h  period.     Awards  ^rr  '  on^jft  ".t  ive  <»"  1  ■ « m-*''"         ^  rev  Ihw 
.;    f.r.,p.,s^lH  submitted    t      re^pC-Sf  t..  a   request    t.'r   ptop...,H,   -hl.h  details  prrfoi- 
m*ni  <»  expe.  I  At  I  nU5  for   the  evaluation  proje-.t. 

Tm  ptwiJ-   ;mpH.  r   «nd  e  f  t  ec  t  1  v,' ne  «i  *  d^td  nece^sarv  rt.   Improve  proRrimmatU  perfoj- 
matwe  d.ni  t-.  -n^ke  .»fi„nd  nunJRemeni  decisions,  pv*  I -j^t nn-i  ot   E^IAA-t  unded  and  Cf-mp.ir- 
ib-in  non-S^-^AA       fw.oU  art   tunded-     Th.Me  evaluiitlons  provide  at    leant   t  ww  important 
tvpH*  ot    informer  i(ir,  tor  1 0(  a  I   F.SaA  program  managers,  district   itatt  and  Oltl'r  nt 
Ed-i-ailon   ^taff      1"'  the   Impa.t   c,t  Federal   flnan<Hal  asslsta.ue  on  hual  desegreKa- 
ti  ...  prnKrat,»<i.  and  2.  ^naly-i--,  nt   tvpn^  ot  activities  uhUh  most  adlvvlv  atid 
,m..othly   tacllltate  the    Lual   di.s?R  r  ega  t  l  .)n  etft-rt.     This   i  nt  orn,«  t  1  on  ,  whenan«lyred 
and  translated   into  policy,  allow,  the  most    eflecrtve  use  ol    Federal  dc  s     r  H,?a  t  I  n  n 
funds.     Re.i^nt   evaluitlons  I  jut  h  at  «    »tudy  ol   ESAA  pruRram  operations)  havt-  h:td 
s.ibstantial    impavt   on   legMlatlve  proposals  which  were  subsniuent  I  y  en,.ted  a-   .  >..- 
Fdu^atlon  Amendments  ot    10/8.      Proponed  reRularVons   tor  the  r^b\ii   and  private  N.-  ■ 
protil  JtRan, rations  program  ct   FSaa  are  helnR  developed  with  activ*.  c  nns  I  de  r.u  i  w.. 
thi.   rtsull  ot   a  new  evaluation  report   ftp   'he  current  program- 

!.,   lV8i^    two  n».w  awards  and  two  competing  f  ont  l  nuat  1  nns  will   be   funded.     In  , 
.yur    tew   to.jr-parr    study  will   examine   t  t»e  rnle  nt   ESAA  funding  In  bot  h  p  re  -  >  Mp  I  erne  n - 
tarioo  una  newly  de seR r ega 1 1 ng   school   districts,   as  we  I i   as  a   study  of   the  Impact 
of   ESAA  rlvll    rights  eUglblllty  requirement*  and  second  generation  school  desegr^- 
gaflo"  pron..m,.     There  also  will   be   Cumpetlng  c  ont  V  nua  t  I  c,n  s  ot   earHer  ESAA  studies 
MM  FSAA-tund.  1  human  relations  a-tlvities;  parent    involvement    In  ESAA  and 
Federal   ed.canon  program,;  a  rd  the  production,  distribution  -"d   financing  of  ESAA 
re:evi,lun  programs.     Reports  due   m   ttsral    yea^    \9H0  Include  .o«e  ot   the  final 
reports  tor  a  study  of   F.SAA  human  r.Uti»n^  programs  and  the  parent  Involvement 
St  udv  - 
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(EiDff  j^en.  y  S«h.i..)   A|.J  A.  f.   St*-  t  1  »m  7iU,thi  fr  .mly) 


P  •  i  s    A ijj ,h J  ^ 

I      I  h  I  h  p  r  »v;r  im   J  s 


Ant  h.'t  \  f  i'. 


.l.:f      .r  I  .•»■ 


hii.|>-<  r 
A-.tl.  :( 


.1.  ,  , 


.1  Sil 


Purpos*'  .i met  h  >tj  i<;    >j)iT a r  i . < 'i  . 

r.i  »v'tri  otro  till'  a.lvHrse  i-l'e.  r*.  il  miM..[,rv  <r-up  ; -.•»  U  t  i  .mi  ,  s,-  fj.,« 
^•ni«r,<f  :u  y  SUi-o  j    AjU  Av  t   j.it  h.)r  i      .  i      t  -   J.-,  al   e.lu.      idim  1  ds«" 

(n  w   mnr"  mi-.^rifv  KTOiip   t-.'I.iti-d  s.  Iin.-l.,  .     h'M<Iv  a  r Hpport  fn/frl  t  «i  Sjalp-;  ..•> 

ti-  h.isJ-    -t   fhejr  -niMcritv     h  J  .  I  r    »   iK'-I  but    1..  „1   h.Ju  i  a  t  I  oiia  1   ag.-n.  Ip«;  m 

dPPlv  di..-  t.v   r..  n.n    Mil...    .|   Ktl.i  Htion  I    r   I  u  r..j  . ,     l.n    1     Ju' d  t  iot,.i  .   ..r.eM.  le^ 

■''ipete  with  -.fher  I  FAs   :     j        r  Si.if.-   l-.r    rh.-  Stif.'-.  .tjM.-.  r  r  i  c^.'.w.I  ..^n.  Ap|ill..i- 
r  ;  ^-  s   <rr    5'.-J.     I         .,  ..xp.rf  .  ..-.l         ,.i  .t.-.M-.M.»l    i-dvi-jC  -  r  ■.   .l-fi  .  om- 

m.n.lfv   p.ttti    ip.i'.r  .  wf...   h^v..    '.i.i'   ji;    .xp.rMs..    i  :,  -If.M  t  f-.^  with    s.  h...»l     l.'s.'Kr.-K.i  t  1  - 

J       J        Jv.  f  !    V  1 


J'l'. -J*    f'l  'Ufap.    is.lsfa   an    r«'   rlv.'      1  rn  I  1 


l^Hi«.      (•  appr-vx  iTi.if  (■  1  V  l^'i 

'  )'^»'.  ij  J  s r  r  I  t>   t-rmrrlv  r»''elv;t»j{ 
•I-       •  ■     «•  thr-MiKl.  riMi-   I,  FSKA  .  (.irti-r 
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T  .  i  t..-.  i  J.-  r.  •  fiMi  W  ...  ■  .  .  1  r  :  ,  M.y  ..-t  \  :  .■  !  ■  I  -  :  It  •  r  1  ■  .  v.w  ■  .  .. 
••.lUi-s^'    .le^^•>^rwR.^t  !  T.r-.    !  ■.         .  -vH  A-  t    ..-M    rw.-     .i  t    .p'  1 

ijr.-l     |s-isr.l   (   .    .1.  s,  (ii  r^^.it  1.         i.-    .ll     .-.J.,    .,r  I  l.-,       S  ,.  »     -IS-  .'.tdiV  .- 

pr..v;.J..,i    t.»r    .a.e.   -vx  .    i    1   ...in-n.^l  J. ■•..->»  i-.y,.,  r  i  .      „.  MvtriP    .      n-rtp  .-^-rw.- 

f  yj  ..  .  p.  .^».<ms    s  i|jp.-t  '  r-.|    ,-..1.r    :t.ii':l'.«  .111   A<U  :    ■  t  V   '..tvi  '.      .wiril"  .- 

il        k «  eg-«t  I. *  M  <;»         !■   .iT.J.'ts,     'l.ilP    .  .ti:.  .»t  I  .'I  .1  I    .ik-.r-.!  1.'.  .    ri.:i"M'.,.  t 
H  ,1   l.M  ,■.   ,-.J.,.  .,t  '  "  ■  ^♦"^  ^Jf -.pk:  ■  w.ii  t -K.   H'uf  :■   .11-   t.-r;-..i'.  KiH'f-t 

.  b  .u.ls   for   r.i   .■  H-.'l   '..it'   ".il  d.-s.'Kr.f^.it  j.ii..     Av.,.tl'.   f  -i    MaM-  f.J'.  i 

11    .,1  ,.'s,   fr.i;.i-."K   I---  f  It  ..t  .'^  .  «Ji"  r^t ,  ^.it  I   !i  .1-..   ^r.|i    r  .i-..f.T-,   .it'<{  s<?.  -v. 

f-    .<l  J    Kr.»-«-    t.ir     sex    .Jr-  PRr-K-.t  .   .n    .ir.-    t^.uU-    rflf-^.-lilv       ■     '  f"-    ^■lM^    ■>■  .'VJ^^dt  !■'". 

. -l-..       ffs   .ml     .nw.....(v  Tiirnhfi    .      Apj     ,'.it-..irs    1  f ,.  n     t  .i  r  .■   .■  ci,,.  .t  r  i  o-.h '.  Ir-    J  ' - 

jppr  .vf-d   It    'f..-.         .ivr  ..    S    T.-  --t   ^-    ,M.r      f       :  :  'i'  jM-Mf.  .  .  -  tw  t;-. 

App  ::■                   f  .«    tf.Mt.M-R    1.  s!    f  Iff-  f-...   .    f   '.it<l    K^i  t'"    •'.■X   0.'i-i<t.-K'**  •  ' 

rn.isr    r^c,iv.>  .i   ^.  .r.-   -  r   '^P  t  >•  t..  ^il.t.J  iw.u.ls       A|.p :  i  ■  it  t  ..;.s  t 'u  t    ■    -t.-  ..' 

I^H.t   6-    p   .nfs  .re   f  .-Jr.!         ra-J-   --'t.  j    -.M  !    i     -t-  <■       .. r  ^-d  .     App  I  1 .  .3 -r  s   •  i 

.lMs,.Kr«.«at  :  )     .».s,';r;,'  .■  ■■■■.fis    ipplv   r  ..  ,  .  t  x -l.. ,  i  K*- ■  K ■  --tvi 

'}.»■  h.Kh."it  t.i-.kit.^i  dppli  Ht'-!'  ..r-.;-'-  :  ■ -r  f  «■.'■'.■•;  ..  .w..td.  A  .1.  ..■^?■•■ 
^;.t  .       j  ^  s .  ^  i .           -M»..t    1.       !,^-.Mp  t    ,  ,....t.       aw..r,^^t.  I         t..  tw..  M.I-.:- 

ti    .-..i;    Vr.ifs    It     tt    mO'-f  ^    t!i.'       tltiTl.,    '     •  t   ...tt  t---■^  t  -i-it'.i-if'  •'  '« 

vtfsi-K-. -'V.Hf  I—  .1^^:  st^'-  ■■  'j---   '  ti*'"i'»-       ■ ''^      .rij.,  f  .t  1- 

^,^:vj  I        I's   st-r/.       arp-t.         f      1   > -^.i  i  1  r  n,  t  ^   •  ■■    t  h  ■  -  a -l  --.i  M  .....  1    .  t  .     .  • 

vtrPKd'  Ht.    m.i-1.-   rht,-..Kh    .t    D.r    -..Mr    J-  -w.         \    r     t-  -.-.-iH-    ■  --    M..-  f  a 

.t      tit<*t"^    -i'iIhI    III   E  hi-    rrK-'^t'»    "  ' 

iw.li-  f  y,sv;_  £  j  '  > 

r     ..)-..  .•ft  r.,' e   rit'.*-     ^   r.i   i'  ■<."».- ^ '  t-K-i  r  <  "i    i-^.J^ta  " ■  «     •   -'.ix's   "'  |' 

d^s.-Kt»-K«*M.  .    (f-^s-.  pit. Tit-.  vs:r-.-!  t.    ..h...!   d:st,.  !  ■  I    d  i      ■ ' '-• 

sfHK-s  -l  !  — >^.HK..f  I  :aM  ,.r.-p...dM.'-  .'.,r:v  p*.^-  .  ^p  '  .T,,- -  "  t  ,  .  K-n,- 
t...  .•,M-..,.-s    to  .       pr  .    :-l''R   d.-'-iaT'     -1 1  r-  t  J  v.   I  •    ■!,•-- y  r  -  K-l '      ■      "  ' 

tf.t.    f!...-.,K»'  r..    1,..  ^:    .-        a  r  i  .....  :  ■■   ■      ^  " 

asvi^ta-'-  H   -...d.t..  t  .y   rht.-tph  .>M-.-r   «rai'--.-^  ,    -i  ■>  wa.   r]u-  pr  ,-  '  .    .-  f--f-  t      ■  ■ 

nl    l-h.P.   miMlrr    .  v.  •    .  *  '>      s    p  r  -p         i  .    ^Mh    $  i ■  '  .  !  i  '  -1    t  t 

1      .........   .1  i»  <] 


r  J  .•    I  .-ma  ;  . .  ■  >l   $     n>  I  :  '  ■■  '  '  J    i'  r  h 

•..       f  t  ,t  r....d  ■    M.    ,     .5.    •  -1..    ■■  -    ■  ■■  .  .  .    ■  f  -  ■■■  I  .    ■     "  t 


'  t  .it  I    I'd*!   .»f  •  ■--»■■  I 


pr    .-iMt-    '  if^f  t  y   a"-  vi  «.t  .1   if  t 


P.,  .,t  ,       ,  .  ;  .-■     p.-  ■    h.-K'  ■■'  '  -■   ^••  '  5>'i 


Oft:        K.r  -  .V,  I   KtKMs.      Tho  '     yr    M  l.d    ...Ir,    rh,  .   A.  t    ■        h.  .t    m.-..r    tlT   .  r  . 

ai    r,ai..H.,^   n...ds   ass    -laf.-d  w.tl     l.- ^      t -K-. '  ■    -     »    "    mp  I  i  a  P  ■  ^  -  -   '» -  ' 

h.:p   wvth  vr..v,si...   ..r    adv...  ,v   St  .M    -t,:     h  .......atv    t.     w..Wwr,...«h  .'d..^ 

ti-.ia.    pr.M."T,s   wh-         -nav   aits.-         £  »    K    '         t  n^' '■  ^f*-  - '  H  I  I    -  i   d.  s k     V    '  -  '  '     P    »'  ' 
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f.iry  a.  ttvtly  .»ri.<s,  rhr*»p 
the  unde  r  sr  .%ti({  i       i,f  pijhli 

oit'ri.  ti>r  ^mp  I  .»yme  It!    i  n  p-jh' 


'«!   Of  -.1  K  » f'k'*^  !  ■'     i  ■   1  s '  .1  n  I-     ■■  ti  t  »■  r  ^   f  -    1  \  I  'iK  <jw.i  t  d  s 
I  I  m^y  pr-'V:!.-       s  I  ■■  f -tin  J-  a»>i}  'rrtlniii^  in  lun**  jef^nlA- 
t   whi'h   I  r'.  ludf  tin-  (li'Vf  1  iipmfi»r   i>t  pei^xrams  t  *»  '!i<r>>Ase 
s-  h.'Ml  pi-r  -  tj'^pl   nhtMit   t  ho  prohlmns  nt   si-x  hl.is  In 
I  .ir.d      s.»|  lit  i       oi   i-du' a  f  1  •■ita  1  p  roh  I  ems  th.ir  hav.«  ;i - 
■'fit-         Ttrli-  iX.   .11.1  t       'f^.  tuitiTt'tu   n{   w.>mrn  and 
^-  hot">ls    w  pi'sitl  "'s  ill  wh  I  -  h   ihcy  an-  undi' rr<';»ri«srnt - 


;  •  r  hi-   u  •  .«        f  if  i  .i  { 

A  -.f  .lU    I-     <  t  f  ,|  s  f  I 

nt'ii  f  If  m<»mhi'  is  f  tn  ! 
fh.'    d»»vi'l   ipmi-kt    .i!  pt. 

f  ;  V  sf  apil  f ..  a  s  M'  -.s 
t'  n.-  t  I  'iidj  proj^ram- 
5-1  k   t-K  i  I    '1  pt  !t  I    t  H/ 


r  -. .    .>   Ji-  si'v»  f  I  -    J  r  I        i«  t  I  V  I  f  V 
f  i-K'i!  if  ;        •  -i    '.f  A-.    ^'ifi   rj-\.  ■.  , 
:  TH  i        I  K  I  !i  n. :  n.  T  I  t  V  .*  r  "up 

'■  tl'ji  I'  -   r  ■-   :  .it'  lif  !  I  V  s(  .|  1 
f      1  r         1  ]  ^^1   !  y  p  t  .'I  : 

r    r     f  ifd«-  :it  <  wj^> d.im  I  'n  nf 
V  ♦ 


Mirt>'  .11.    al"*.)  nine  alN)vral>lr» 

■■  ♦   f  J          f'l    f  hpse  a  r<'  t  hi*  rpt  r  u  t  ?  • 

!  -  '  r   i-mp  1  fivmi'iit   1  >  publ  i .    st  hn.<i  I  «i , 
r  s  vh        dnmt  n.^nr    Lin^ua^p   t  s  n.it 
U'Pi»  V,  and  thv  devp  1  ■»prTn'f»r  ot 
l-i'iRuaK*'    1"^  nnr   KtiRl!«;h  an.]  w)»t. 


Pa       d.'<.-:.ri',:.i'  :  ■■■  .c.-:-.r.i-  .■  m.i  v  h.    pti,    !.'!         irAs       ■!  l»A«  s   (■,  1.'  n-RuUiory 
fl   i:     .rh.-t    ir--,s   rh.,i    the     ■■mm  ij- i       i-  '      >-*viu.  Ui.ir,  d^'i  nrml  m--.   jn  advan 
vill   .itj   |;i  'hi'  pr- p. If  It  lull,  .lU-'pf  i.Hi  ,   .\-id  imp  1  .»mptit  at  trn  ol    r.i.  e  di'sr»Kr»'Ka  t  1  oii 
plan-i  iM      'Pi«i^  -vwh  rdn  .,ti.'-j.il   pi-^'l.'in,   ri-sjltjoK  t  rom  i .«  r  di- s»-Kri'Ka  t  i  vn . 

4     :  sf  a'<-  r  .fl'.  »n-  pr-vided  tor   r  Sf  pf.wisi.Mi  jif     .impiMi  sa  t  •»  r  y  .-dti- ;4  f  I  oit  nr  rhe 
d»"vr  i..pme-r    oJ   t.  isiv.       I  I  1         FximplMs   ol   thi-    i:  rpRulitory  ar.'.i  .  nr.-   'U  prepara- 
•T'  i  "■  ■'  f   ra  .  !■   ■K'-.iK  r  .'Xrt  t  I  v^ti  p  '  ans  ,    :  h.-  r*"  r  u  1 1  mt*  tit   of  rmirher  s  of    ra^  1  a  I 
I  try  nr  M,p.   r-T  .-np  Kv/r.r  it    » t,  puh  :  i .    -.-h.-ls,  ami   r  h.-  di-v  I  opmetw    nf  dlstjplln- 
•  i-.\t   <\  -  !i-)t    li      r  :mi  tia  t  p  "h  t  hp   ha  s  ^  fj(   ra.  . 


«»d 

Y 

at/  pT'-  e  ilti  r  *•  » 


■  ■•■   r.-K-.;  <r  .u  V  a   r,-,u:,..    l.sfi'd  {       ,t\  \   tlrr-  uf  J.- sp>{  rp^a  t  i  on  will  he 

w   'h-.i-./pi  h,rs         I'.'M  rtnl  tor  SFA«;aMd  I>A  RvMpl^.-ts  oi   Tr  a  I  iil  mj?  i  nst  j  t  uff 

jwi!  N   i-i  hcth  v.->rs  wi  ;  1    ?),.  ahl.'  r..  pi-'-i-jp  LrainuiK  -inly   t-    ar*'ds  wtit-h  w.ll 
'npr-'.-   '  h/^  ihilrtv     •   p  a  t  :  i  ■  i  pa '  i  r  s  :      di'.il   p  f  t  p.  r  i  v,- 1  y  wi  J  h  ^-du^aHninl  pr-it-lems 
tt»si:f.  rf.  tr--"i  r-i.      il.'se>ttHvaM       uul   <irx  'iPsP>;r.'>i.it  1  .m  .     I  udl   rdiical  lotia  1   axPn.  i-* 
r.'  eiv.ti^  'lr-,iiRrrK»r  1(1"  .iwarf-.   in   rhr-.*-  ypars  ;My  u-se   tiiTid-,   for  f  wo  purpoifs: 

t'-»-TijV  1  spi'   laltst   i#h  ■  a-l.  I -.PS   ..II  a:i--al   pi-'hlems   (midi-tit    f  sex 

V    I '  »•   t  ■  I :  nl  ng   In  di'a  I  I  HK  With  t  htjsp  prn  - 
i.-s   rt'v»-.v.ng  d  I  S'  rf  M  ona  rv  >{rant  s   tor  ra^.  f 
*'  or   i^Jrtn  rnav  um'   li»nds  t""      1  '  <>mpli>y  onp 
■  1   h'atJ'^  p  t ''pa  ra  r  I  .»!■.  ,   ad.-pt|.i»»,   .ir  Ijnple- 
r  I  n  I  '1   dr  si'^  t        M  »)!'  or    in  -J.-a  I  i  hk  h 
!■  t   ?i   pr»viili  in  shiml   pt' r  siMiiit- 1  liisi»rvlii' 
■  f    t  ■   that    tt'  -.t-yjrt'H.,  r  i  .-n  , 


'\v  --ngri-K  t  r  1  (!■•  .iwa  r 
I  spf  ■  1  a  1  t  <;  t   i#h  ■  a-l  .  I  -.PS  ..n 
"fc'  Kr-'K-if  >    ■'     jnd  or  2)   t  ■  pt      :  -li'   ; -nr 
*. ".  »'m»,     ^" ;  na  I   v.    l^n,  a!   «'ilii'  i*:  ■-.  ak^en 
a-  1  i-ari        1     r  i    i  n  d*- s r  Htst '  i  -'i   .  f  1 
.  r  TTK.c  !•  t  i  1  1  s  t  >  t  .-  a  I  ■/ 1  .1'   1  [I  t  1,H    ^ .  ;. 

'i   I  '■"    't   -<  pi  a-'  I   I    ri'p  -jr    -lar  ;  I'.i 
;  r  -I  :  »-fT, ,    ;  t:   ;  ,1,.  ■;  {    t  ■ .  *  fi a  f     !■'  s K  r  .'na  f  I . ' '  ; 
'  f  I       .  ■  1^      ■■     J.'-*  .  I         w;  f  h    p  t       :  rms    I       :  .Jr 
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A  comparison  A  197^  and  1980  funding  levels  follows: 

,  .  CRA-IV.  1980 

(dollars  m  thous.ands) 

•  •  1980 

1979    ^  Est  tmatf 

  i^.SOO  $A,500 

^^J:  y                                     9 .  aoo  9 ,  aoo 


Inst  Uut  es  

Discretionary  grants  to  school  boards.. 

Subt  ot<i  I  •  

I .    National  Origin  Desegregat ton 

SEA  

DAC  

In^t l tutes  

Discretionary  grants  to  scltM»i  boarus  ■ 

Subtota I  


3,000  3,000 
7.9^0  17.950 


24,850  3A,850 


I .  w  I .  ^oc 

3, ISO  "J. 1^0 

2.3^0  6.700 


7  ,000  II .3  50 


\  .     Se_K  Desegre&jt  t on 

LF.A  

SEA  

DAr  

!  II     t  r  ijr  es  

.Subt  or  a  I  

Total ,  t  RA-1 V  . 


1,350  ?.350 

2,300  3>300 

3,350  3.350 
2,500 

9 , 500  1 1 . 500 

41. :50  57.700 


300 

EHKRGEiCY  SCHOOL  AID 
CrantB  to  Local  Educational  Agenclen 


States  or 
Outlying  Arena 

1973 
Appropr  latlon 

11/9'"""' 
Appr<^prl«t  Ic. 

1980 
Estimate 

 Ji^TAL..*  

-     $-35.436,  79  ;V 

$13*^600^000 

  $1 37^jOO,QOO 

Alabam/i 
AlaakA 

Arlzonit 

Arkansas 

California 

4.684.400 
204.054 
1.252.761 
2. 362.890 
19,  92  7,  32  7 

4,022.019 
362.827 
2.021. 292 
1,638.408 
17.889. 700 

4.011.695 
380. 301 
2,02^, 167 
1,646. 193 
1  7,  774  ,026 

Colorado 
Connect Irut 
Oel«waxe 
Florida 
Georgia 

1.909.6  70 
1.225.562 
704.232 
6.008.415 
4.642.205 

1,418.417 
1.138,558 
408,923 
5.662.274 
5.126.292 

1,427,874 
1,150.140 
426,048 
5,639,489 
5.107.579 

Hawaii 
Idaho 
I  1  Hnola 
I  ndlaiia 
Iowa 

I.  736,481 

6.660. 214 
588.699 
289.8  36 

1. 741 ,694 
180,962 
7.410,988 
1.82  7,6  37 
2  59.  395 

1»  748, 695-- 

199.819 
7. 374.919 
1.833.  985 
277.657 

Kansas 
K  en  t  uc  k  y 
Loiil4l4na 
M3tn« 
Maryland 

531.131 
1.153,  147 
6.1 J5.065 

3.  346.614 

679.  1  71 
982.952 

4.906.814 
81 ,680 

3.085,968 

694.243 
995.  716 

'.,889.  786 
101.291 

3,082.755 

MaH8arhu«et  ta 

Michigan 

Mlmeanta 

MlaalAstppl 

Mlfiiiout 

1. 111,976 
5,4;3.  128 
6  79.900 
3.989.1^02 
J, 661. 854 

1  ,07  3.  976 
4,565,431 
398.52a 
K8S8.444 
2.126. 311 

1.086.049 
4,550.980 
415, 728 
3.849. 363 
2.  130.  389 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Haojp  -ih  (  re 
New  fetaev 

140,02? 
55?. 716 

4 ,  A  J  ? .  0 1 0 

22  7,860 
32  3.  346 
281.610 
73.S64 
4.2/1.116 

246,  360 
341.618 
299, 702 
100.000 
4.2S8,901 

New  M'»xlrfj 

New  York 

Nor  r  h  Cnr  ■• '  f  na 

orth  Oak.»t« 
Ohi 

.'.:J5  ».  7R2 
U .  S 1  3 . 6 ')  5 
f>.  '114.  746 
I  H'8 .  2  ? 
5 .  J6  1  .  i09 

l,y'VO,26ft 
1  J.  18^,,  7  32 
5,092, 57; 

149.  740 
4,  HH.  145 

1.995  -9 
1  \,  lOt. 
5.0  74. ' 70 
16  J, 835 
4.  305.  572 

■■r<'H..n 
}'»^nnrt  V  I  v<ii-  J  a 

in'ir  \  f  d  r  .1  M  III* 

I,  ih4,  /'  .M 
/./.9,4/ ; 

'*,  f>H?  .  4'-.9 

1H4. 
u.  J/«.  /'J 

I. 30u,2  56 
36m,o;3 

4  ,  ^D'j.  I 
IH/..  .'OS 

1, 3la,609 
Wl.  540 

4,292.881 
2M  i.O  W 

i,^51.M51 
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South  Dakota 
Tennaaaee 
Texas 
Utah 

Venuont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wl^cciviln 
Wyoming 

District  of  folunMa 

Aaerlcan  Samoa 
Guim 

Puerto  Rico 
TruAt  Territories 
Virgin  IsUnda 
Harlan*  lolanda 


"  1978 
Approprlat Ion 

S       400,59  7 

18,394.048 
335,041 


4, 706,978 
1,^25.260 

4hl,42l 
1,5)8,  396 

IA;,821 

1,979, 799 


1979 
Approprlatloti 

$  232,612 
2,677,20? 
13,761,760 
326,026 
73.564 

3,686,427 
88!i,665 
331,749 
893,293 
143,728 

1,990,541 


1980 

251.077 
2,677.100 
13,677.444 
^^3,  780 
100,000 

3,678.652 
899, 168 
349.461 
906,' 739 
162,867 

1.995,652 


lAln(l;Mles  $i;.flJ6.707  m  <*upp  lemt-ni  a  I  appropr  Irt  t  Ions  fr.'m  P. I.. 
\ 


26. 
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KHF.RCF.NCY  SCHOOL  AID 
Cr/ints  to  Nonprofit  <irKanl  24t  Ions 


StAto  oV '    '  ■'1978  ■"1979*' 

Out ly In^  ^S*^J^**  _  Ai)proi>rtat  Ion    _     .....  Approprlat  ion 


TOTAL 

$1  ^j^^OO^CKJO 

SI  7^200^000 

")02, 75^ 

46 [ 129 

Arizona 

252.661 

AT  iLAllanU 

?08  V)6 

801 

2 ,  2  7A,  itH'* 

2  2  )6  21  3 

IHO    3  i' 

17/.  Jf)2 

(.onnecflcut 

U2,  120 

Df 1 Avarr 

SI  ,4HM 

SI,  lis 

K 1  or  Id/i 

7 1'J ,  89  7 

707,  78^ 

( I  ?or  f(  i  ti 

6<!;0.  78  7 

Hau.^  i  ( 

221 . 18 

217,71? 

22^620 

till  no  1 H 

926.  37^ 

I  (ui  1  ^(hl 

2  ^h'i 

228. 

I  <>wa 

12 . 9  79 

32, 424 

Kann  HH 

M.  189 

84.89b 

nt  uf  k  V 

122.869 

I.o^jIs  ian-i 

62  1,  8^9 

61  1,  3s: 

Ma  I  lit* 

lO. 210 

Ma  r  V I  etnd 

i92,  UM 

38S, 746 

MaMHd.  IiiiMftLt-*^ 

n6 . s  4  s 

1  14,247 

Ml(  hii^/in 

7ni99.; 

570. h79 

H Innesot  d 

so, 669 

49,816 

MlHsiHH  !(.(.{ 

^90.  S')9 

482,  "105 

MlHtiO'ir  i 

.'70,  ■)18 

2  65. 789 

M  )nt«»ii  1 

'  "iri9 

2H  4  82 

N4-bra.Hk.( 

40, 4H I 

Nt*va  tl  #1 

15,  20; 

Now  Hnmi  i\i  I  r 

■M9S 

29  \  ,  ^  M 

5  1 1,  89(1 

.'■'«8.  ;8  \ 

I .  ^  1 ; .  1  0  1 

\  .  •'-'1,  142 

S.'i  It-  '  ir.»l  1 .1.1 

M^,  «,7  2 

N'll  t  h    iJHn  -t  -J 

U.  2  S  ' 

IH. 718 

•'hi.- 

5       76  H 

■•k  :  i:  .  -.1 

.  U-'. 

1',.".  s  i; 

.4    .  ,     ,  \'i 

■.  'i  ^  p'j 

Hh  ,  / 1  ■ 

■.  I-  .  1 

KJ...  !.  ! 

.'    I  .    ■.  .■  ' 

.'  1.  -12  •> 

'  -ir   .  :  1  -1  I 

. •■  •  ,  2 

..  5  .' .    .'  • 

>    ■ ) 
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AP£^°£/A*L^-".".  *  Appropriation          .  K« tittle 


So  Jth  HaKotii 

Mr  mh 

S 

^^0,  378 
I, 7^9,6^0 

S       ?9,07  7 
1.7?  /.2^0 
9.19S 

Vashlnxton 
WoiK  Virginia 
Wi  3con»  t  n 
Wyoming 

Uti  l,94f) 

I  U* ,  61)  ^ 

I I  j/>n 

4  of' ,  HD  J  -  -  - 
1  If) ,  708   

4  1 ,   

111,662   

17,966 

Dl*t  r Ift  ot  ( nlumbla 

^  1  7 ,  19 

^Ab.BlB                           -  - 

- 

1  .IVKtB 

Puerto  Rl*o 

Xruat   Tcrrltm  Ifu 

Virgin  IhUoJ** 

..nnipnt    toiTnuU  «ft<n   19  79;   chAngt**!  oV 
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Eztergency  School  Aid 
Ptlot  PrograM 


StAti  or  '                                  1978      '     ^'  -       -  ^^^^ 
Outlying  Kt%au   Appropr  Ut  ion  Approp  flat  Ion 


TOTAL 

§32, 250 , 000 

§32, 250,000 

AUbaaa 

1, 113,849 

942,661 

A  1  mm^m 

85  ,037 

Ac  ISOTill 

562, 285 

473, 740 

Ar  lumas  b 

A  55 ,  7  74 

384,002 

I  ixomia 

A,  9  76 , 57  5 

4, 192 ,898 

Colorado 

350,867 

332,442 

Connie  1 1  cut 

316, ?  iA 

266 , 849 

D# 1 ava  r • 

81, 722 

9  5 , 84 1 

P lor  Ida 

1 , 358, 718 

1 ,  327 , 096 

Georgia 

1 , A26 ,037 

1 , 201 ,475 

Hawaii 

406,402 

408,210 

Idaho 

- 

42,413 

'III  Inol a 

1,065, 592 

1  ,  736^951 

Indiana 



428, 353 

lova 

60, 796 

lUnaai 

159. 181 

Kentucky 

166 , 684 

2  30 ,  3  7  9 

Louisiana 

685,0''5 

1, 150,034 

Ha  ln« 

19,  144 

Maryland 

98 , 857 

723, 274 

Haaaachuacc  ta 

2  70,  131 

.M,713 

Mlchlgaa 

1,2  70, 016 

1,070,023 

M1nQ««tta 

93,404 

Ml N  K laa 1 pp  1 

1 ,07  3 , 34 / 

904 , 323 

Hlsaour 1 

591 , 500 

498, 354 

Hontana 

63,  ]85 

53,404 

H«br«aka 

49, 700 

75,901 

M«vad« 

66,002 

N«w  )U«p«hlre 

17,241 

N«w  iaraey 

1,188,144 

1,001,043 

N«v  Hexlco 

136,130 

466,469 

H«w  York 

3,668,298 

3,090,640 

Worth  CATollna 

838,057 

1,193,573 

North  D«kota 

33,274 

35,096 

Ohio 

1.2  569 

1,012,065 

Oklahoma 

242,465 

304^747 

Or agon 

85,330 

Paonay Ivanla 

1, 19/, 669 

1.009,068 

Uioda  lalaod 

43,  173 

South  CAroUnA 

898,596 

857.667 
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Stac-  ot 
Outlying  Ar««a 

19  78 
Appropi *at  ion 

19  79 
Appropriation 

South  Dakota 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Utah 
Venaont 

$  46.875 
669.537 
3,828,257 

$  54.5ift 
62  7.4  70 
3,225.41  J 

17,2m1 

Virginia 
Waahlngton 
Vfiat  Virginia 
Wiaconaln 
Wyoming 

1.025,494 
137.064 

126,089 
19.380 

8b^ .006 
207,578 

77,754 
209,366 

33,686 

District  of  Columbia 

553,731 

466,534 

AiM»rlcau  Saaoa 
Cua« 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territories 
Virgin  lolands 
Mariana  lalandu 
Lapse 

15,961 

1    1    »   t    1  1 

1    t     t    1    :  i 
t     1     1    1    1  1 

1/  Prograa  not  authorised  beyond  1979. 
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Ti'KSDAV,  March  27.  l'.)Ti>. 
I.IBKAHV  KKSOI  KCKS 
WITNKSSKS 

KRNKST  1..  HOVKR,  ( O.M.MISSIONKU  OK  KDK  ATION 
ACCOMPAMKI)  HY: 

DICK  HAYS  ASSOCIATK  COMMISSIONKK/DIKKC TOU,  OKKK'K  OF 

IJBRAKIKS  AM)  LKARMM;  KKSOIHCKS 
ROBKRT   KLASSKN,   CHIKF,  I'ROCiUAM   COORDINATION  MAH, 

OKFICK  OF  LIHRARIKS  AND  LKARNINCJ  RKSOl  KCKS 
HKRMAN   R.  (JOLDBKWJ,   ACTIN(;   ASSOCIATK  COM.MISSIONKR. 

STATK  AND  LOCAL  KDl'CATIONAL  IMUMJRAMS 
CORA   I',    HKKBK.   DIRK(  TOR.   DIVISION   OF    PLANNING  AND 

BIIMJKTINC; 

WILFORD    J.     FORBISH.    DKPITY     ASSISTANT  SL(RKTAR\. 
Bn)(;FT 

I'KTKR  RKLIC,  DKI'l'TY  ASSISTANT  SKCRKTARY 

Mr  Natchkr.  We  take  up  at  this  time  the  Library  Resources 
red.uest.  and  we  have  Dr.  Boyer,  the  Commissioner  of  PMucation. 
Doctor  Boyer,  who  do  you  have  with  you  on  this  part  of  your 

budget  request?  ,  .  ,  ^ 

Dr  Boyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  two  members  to  my  right 
represent  our  Library  Program,  Dick  Hays,  who  is  the  Associate 
Commissioner,  and  his  Associate,  Bob  Klassen;  Herman  Goldberg  is 
here,  who  is  Associate  Commissioner,  administering  our  local  pro- 
grams; Cora  Beebe  administers  us  all.  and  to  my  left  is  Peter  Relic, 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary's  Office,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  Bill  Forbush.  ever  present  with  us.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 
Budget. 

-    Mr.  Natchkr.  Thank  you.  Doctor  Boyer. 

*•  Now.  we  will  place  your  statement,  with  your  permission,  m  the 
redfci-d  in  its  entirety  and  if  you  want  to  highlight  this  statement 
you  go  right  ahead. 
We  wiil  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
(The  statement  iullows:] 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  IKFORMATION 


NAME: 


Emtst  L.  Bosrer 


DATE  OF  BIRTH;  September  13,  1928 
PLACE  OF  BIRTH:     Dayton,  Ohio 


FAMILY:  Married 


Kathryn  Garis  Tyson,  August  26,  1950 
R.N.        Montgomery  County  (Pr.)  Hospital 

B.  S.        State  University  of  New  York 

C.  N.M.        (Certified  Nurse  Midwife) 

Georgetown  University 


Four  children--Emcst.  Jr.  (1951) 
Craig  (1955),  and  Stephen  (1964) 


Beverly  (1953) , 


CURRENT  POSITION: 
1977  -  PRESENT 


UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
(Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.) 


PREVIOUS  POSITIONS: 
1970  -  1977 
1965  -  1970 

1962  -  l'y65 
I960  -  1962 

1956  I960 

1955  -  1956 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  Chancellor 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Executive  Dean  for  University-wldc 
Activities 

UNIVERSITY  Of  CALIFORNIA,  Sanca  Barbara, 
Director,   Center  for  Coordinated  Education 

WESTERN  COLU^E  ASSOCIATION,  California. 
Director,  CoTnnission  to  Improve  the  Education 
of  Teachers 

UPLAND  COLLEGE.  Ci^llt'oml.t,  Ac^.Jemic  Dean 
and  Professor  of  Speech  Pathrlogy  and 
Audio  logy 

LOYOTJ^  UNIVERSITY  at  Loa  Angeles.  Asstscanc 
Profesj.or  and  Director  of  Forensics 
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BiographicAl  Infonwition       Ernest  L.  Boyer 

DEGREES  At^D  PROFESS  TONAL  EDUCATION; 

IQSft        A  B      GREENVILLE  COLLEGE 

[111        GraduateScudiea,  OHIO  STATE  tJNIVKRSITY 

M  A      Ph  D      UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CAL.IFORNIA 
^959        Pottdoc^orai  yellow? 'uNIVERSm  OF  IOWA  HOSPITAL 

(Medical  Audiology)  ^,,,„«or-rv 
1976  —  Visiting  Fellow,  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 

HONORARY  DEGREES; 

1971  Litt.D.,  ChapmAn  College 
L.H,D,.  Dowling  College  ^ 

LL  D      University  of  Southern  CaUtornia 
Presidents  Medal.  Tel-Aviv  University 
P.S.D..  Greenville  College 

1972  L.H.D.,  Pace  University 

1973  D.  Sc..  Alfred  University 
LL.D..  Fordham  University 
LL.D. .  University  of  Akron 
LL.D.,  Roberts  Wesleyan  College 

1975  LL.D..  University  of  Rochester 

1^977  L.H.D..  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

1978  LL.D..  College  of  William  and  Mary 
LL.D. .  Beloit  College 

D.F.A..  Wheeling  College 

LL.D..  Hamilton  College 

L.H.D..  City  University  of  New  York 

D.  Paed..  Yeahiva  University 

LL.D. ,  Hope  College 

Lltt.D..  University  of  Maryland 

1979  LL.D..  Drake  University 
Litt.D..  Rider  College 

SELECTED  RECOGNITIONS : 

Selected  as  one  of  America's  twn  Outscandtng  UaUora  io 
Education.   U.S.  N^^ws  and  World  Report  (L978) 

Ptesldenclal  Comml.s3ion  on  the  F'inanctnK        P'^^^t-  Secondary 
Educ.TClnn   (  1972  -73) 

Presidential  CornmU'.ee  on  Che  Kducacion  of  Worien  (1^73) 
r^jnmUs^m  on  Crli.ical  Chuic-es  inr  Aciericans  (19M-7-0 
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Biographical  Infonnatlon        Ernest       Boyer  3^ 

SELECTKD  RECOGNITIONS   (CONT^D.)  • 

Governor's  Award,  State  of  Ohio  (1978) 

Presidential  Fellow,  Aapen  Institute  for  Hximanistic 
Studies  (1978) 

Encyclopcuia  Britannica  Achievement  in  Life  Award  (1978) 

PAST  AFFILIATIONS: 

President,  National  Association  of  s»Late  Universities' 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges 

Executive  Comaittee,  American  Council  on  Education 

Executive  Committee,  American  Association  for  Hieher 
Education 

Member,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Hicher 

Education  *^ 

Board  of  Trustees,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  tne  Advance- 
ment of  .'eachlng 

Board  of  Trustees,  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America 

Board  of  Trustees,  Educational  Testing  Service 

Board  of  Trustees,  Saratoga  Perfonning  Arts  Center 

Board  of  Trustees.  Earlham  College 

Board  of  Trustees.  Institute  for  International  Education 

Board  of  Trustees,   International  Couc  11   for  Educational 
Development 


PRESENT  MEMBERSHIPS: 

Bo-^rd  of  Directors.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

National  Council  on  Educational  Research 

National  Council  on  Education  Statistics 

Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education 

National  Conmission  on  Truman  Public  Service  Fellowships 

Executive  Committee  Center  for  the  Book.  Library  of  Congrei 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  A^D  WELFA* 
Office  of  Education 
Statement  by  Commissioner  cf  Education 
on 

Library  Resources 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conmlttee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  request  for  the  Library 
Resources  appropriation.     TTiis  appropriation  supports  our  efforts  to 
encourage  efficiency  through  the  foro^tion  of  Interconnections  between 
library  systems  and  other  educational  Institutions,  and -promotes  excel- 
l*nce  in  resource  development  In  schools  and  majo^ research  libraries. 

The  Library  Resources  request        $233,837,000  represents  a  decrease 
of  $32,638,000  below  the  1979  amount.     It  Is  our  belief  that  the  Federal 
role  In  support  of  libraries  rests  not  with  operational  support,  but 
with  being  In  the  forefront  of  providing  equal  access  and  equality  of 
service  to  prospective  users.     This  suggests  a  significant  Federal 
responsibility  to  foster  changes  at  the  State  and  local  levels  where 
funds  are  tied  to  basic  library  operations. 

Public  Library  Services 
The  $56,900,000  requested  for  Title  I.of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  will  serve  to  Btreng.j(>en  State  agencies  In  establishing, 
extending  and  i^provln^  public  llbr..r;  services,  particularly  for  %0,A')0 
bU-  i  and  physically  handicapped  persons.   /"iO.OOO  Insr  Itut  Ioo.lU  ..-d  and 
29. ...K). 000  disadvantaged  persons,     The  spt^cla!  need,  of  urb.in  Ubrarlo* 
have  been  recognized  bv  the  :U,it.=   Hbr.iry  a^.-nc  u>-;  •-h  .      h.iV,^  .nr..cr.M 
between  20  .i.ui    )0    -..•ont  of   the  Federal  piogr.m  fund..   !•-.->  urh,.n  Ubt..rv 
servli'es. 


n 
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Over  Che  past  23  years,  almost  §700  million  has  been  made  available 
for  these  purposes,  and  about  96  percent  of  the  population  now  has 
access  to  public  library  services. 

Interllbrary  Cooperative  Services 
For  Interllbrary  Cooperative  Services,  the  requested  amount  of 
$3,337,000  will  support  capaclty-buUdlng  activities  for  approximately 
130  projects,  emphasizing  the  sharing  of  library  resources  so  that  users 
will  have  access  to  the  materials  of  coor«*raL.lng  libraries^  Approxi- 
mately seven  percent  of  the  Natlon*s  libraries  of  all  type's  will  be 
participants  In  these  cooperative  projects. 

Although  the  1980  funding  level  is  $1,663,000  below  the  1979  level. 
States  may  choose  to  fund  additional  interllbrary  cooperative  projects 
from  the  much  larger  Public  Library  Services  program,  which  also  encour- 
ages such  efforts  as  part  of  the  gener.il  goal  of  increasing  the  access 
to  public  library  resources. 

School  Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources 
The  $U9,600,000  requested  for  Title  IV-B  of  the  Elomentary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  for  school  year  1980*1981  provides  school  library 
and  Instnittlon       .eaources  to  local  educational  agencies  through  the 
States. 

The  request  for  funding  for  this  pr<)>;iraifl  does  not   Include  an 
additional  $^18  million  requested  for  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Tesrlng 
which  was  separately  aurKoo'lzed  by  the  Educ^atlon  Ajnendmer.ts  of  19/8. 

s 

The   1980   request         $149,600,000  for  s.hool   Itbiaiv  rfsour.-es  atici 
Inatrur.t  lonal  equipment  will  serve  abo.jt  ib.-j  miJUort  »-lymi?ntarv  ami 
secondary  school  students,  nj  whom  close  to  ten  percent  or  4 .  .1  million 
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students  are  in  private  gchooU.     The  law  permits  the  States  tb  focus 
support  on  local  educational  agencies  which  aro  poor  or  have  large 
numberJ.  of  arudents  whose  e«1'icatlon  is  more  costly.     We  continue  to  neti 
these  emphases,  as  well  as  continued  aid  to  private  school  children  and 
the  introduction  of  new  instructional  approaches  to  the  use  of  equipment, 
as  the  key  priorities  of  the  program. 

Guidance  J  Coxmsellng.     'id  Testing 

The  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Tes^ln^i  i.r.>graa,  foncurly  an  authorised 
acrivity  under  ESEA  IV-B,  was  established  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  as  a  separate  program  under  ESEA  IV-D. 

^ince  fiscal  year  1979  funds  for  this  program  were  a. propriated 
under  the  ESEA  IV-B  authority ,  supplemental  appropriation  language  is 
proposed  to  transfer  $18  million  to  the  new  ESEA  IV-D  authority,  the 
amount  neceaaary  to  meet  the  "trig^eriag"  requlremento  of  the  legislation. 

In  1980,  $18  million  is  requested,  of  which  about  $15  million  wH'l 
be  expended  at  the  local  level  for  comprehensive  guidance,  counaelln<?„ 
and  testing  programs  in  elemfintary  and  secondary  schools.     These  funds 
will  support  an  estimated  7,500  local  educational  agency  projects  with 
an  estimated  3.7  million  children  participating.     The  remainder,  S^ 
million,  will  be  expended  at  the  Stat«  level  for  administration,  leader- 
ship, and  supervisory  services  and  at  the  Federal  level  primarily  to 
provide  Information  and  training  to  the  guidance  profession.  Particular 
emphaaU  will  be  on  meeting  guidance  needs  of  special  populations^  suvh 
aa  eduoatlonallv  disadvantaged  children,  handicapped  children,  ami 
migrant  rhildren. 
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College  Library  Rcsourcea,  TralnlnR>  and  Demonstrations 

Three  library  programs  authorized  under  Title  II  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  would  not  be  funded  in  1980— College  Library  Resources, 
Library  Career  Training,  and  Library  Demonstrations. 

No  funda  arc  requested  for  College  Library  Resources  in  1980  since  " 
the  prograa  as  authorized  mandates  grants  to  all  accredited  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  without  regard  to  need.     Ust  year,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Report  recommended  that  future  reauthorization  efforts  be 
directed  toward  permitting  the  award  of  grants  to  Institutions  on  the 
basis  of  need.     In  response  to  this  directive,  the  Administration  Is 
currently  considering  options  for  .awarding  grants  on  , the  basis  of  need 
In  connection  with  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  1980  budget  requests  no  funds  for  ^e  Library  Career  Training 
program.     We  recognize  the  major  contribution  this  program  has  made  In 
recruiting  minorities  and  upgrading  women  In  management  positions. 
Since  1966  It  has  contributed  to  the  retraining  of  over  15,000  librarians 
by  updating  their  skills  In  key  areas  such  as  technology,  media  services, 
and  public  admlr Is t rat  Ion .     Training  or  retraining  af.  librarians  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Star<}3,  be  conducted  under  Tltj.e  I  of  the  Library 

I  y 

Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Again,  no  funds  are  requested  in  1980  (or  the  Library  Hf-m.-nstrat Ion 
program.     However,  over  300  projects  have  been  funded  sinre  its  inception 
In  196;.     We  feel  char   la  order  to  Improve  the  quality  of  library  services 
in  ail  arenas,   the  profession  shoald  look  at  many  of  these  Innovative 
projects  to  determine  ways  In  which  they  might  be  used  tor  replication 
in  upgrading  or  updating  library  services  across  Aaerica. 


> 
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Strentjthenlng  Research  LibrarleB 
For  Che  Strengthening  Research  Libraries  program,  authorized  under 
Title  II-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  we  are  requesting  S6  million, 
the  aame  level  as  in  1979.    These  funds  are  used  to  help  preserve  and 
maintain  the  excellence  of  the  collections  as  the  Nation's  cultural  and 
intellectual  resources.     The  program  Is  designed  to  make  these  collections 
.vallable  b     creating  an  effective  national  network  of  libraries  serving 
students,  faculty,  scholars,  and  researchers  With  the  combined  resources 

of  over  200  million  volumes. 

The  1980  request  will  support  about  20  grants  averaging  S300.000 
each  to  strengthen  these  major  research  collections.     Although  grants 
are  awarded  only  to  major  research  libraries,  all  libraries  indirectly 
benefit  by  being  able  to  tap  Into  expanded  collections  through  inter- 
library  lending  which  Is  one  of  t^e  major  purposes  of  the  program. 
Although  research  libraries  have  evolved  separately  and  Independently, 
there  is  an  encouraging  trend  toward  Interdependence  among  them  and  a 
growing  system  of  sharing  those  resources  which  the  Federal  government 
seeks  to  foster  with  these  funds. 

Summary 

In  conclusion,  the  Library  Resources  request  of  $233,837,000 
represents  focused  funding  which  concentrates  on  specialized  services 
and  extension  of  services  to  unserved  and  unders.rved  population  Ktoups 
under  the  Public  Library  Services  program.     It  hIho  .mphasUes  tl,e 
promotion  of  resource  sharing  under  InterlUrary  Cooperative  Services, 
as  well  as  strengthening  and  improving  the  resource  sharlnK  c-.apabllUv 
and  aovelopmont        this  Nation's  ma)or  r.sear.-h  libraries.  Kln.Uv. 


'r, , 
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we  83«k  broad  support  for  libraries  and  instructional  resources  and  the 
provision  of  guidance,  counseling*  and  tftstlng  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

My  associates  and  1  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 

have . 
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Ur.  HoYKR.  Thank  vou.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  sav  that  the  two  budgets  are  dealing  with  two  areas  t ha 
we  give  special  attention  to,  and  1  would  say  m  the  educational 
process  are  crucial  . 

I  believe  deeply  that  the  libraries  in  this  country  represent  an 
educational  structure  that  is  important  and.  in  tact,  1  have  often 
thought  that  the  libraries  are  companions  to  public  schools  as  we 
develop  public  schools  in  this  Nation. 

Making  books  available  to  all  citizens  free  of  charge  is  a  uniquely 
American  enterprise,  at  least  in  scope  and  scale,  and  we  support  its 
continuation. 

The  budget,  before  us  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount  ot  money  Irom 
107!)  I  will  try  to  explain  the  reasons  tor  that,  but  I  want  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  it  in  no  way  reflects  a  diminished  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  of  PMucation  or  our  Office  m  the 
importance  of  libraries  and  library  services. 

If  I  can  give  one  generalization  underlying  that  reduction.  Mr.f 
Chairman,  I  would  say  that  following  a  general  mandate  within 
the  Department  and  the  Administration  generally  we  have  pro- 
posed for         the  request  that  the  Administration  brought  to  you 
in  li)TM  and,  in  effect,  chose  not  to  fund  the  increases  that  Congress 

"'^That  gives  some  logic  to  a  number  of  apparent  reductions  from 
1*)T<).  It  was  a  general  strategy  that  appeared  a  number  of  places  m 
our  budget.  ^^.^^  . 

^  Under  Special  Projects,  the  C'omniissioner's  Office  lias  special 
interest  HI  this  f^roup  of  programs.  They  represent  the  innovations, 
the  areas  of  new  interest  and  in  some  respects  are  the  most  fasci- 
nating parts  of  our  program,  even  though  the  dollars  are  very 
small. 

Frankly,  one  of  the  things  that  has  fascinated  me  and  even 
perplexed  me  is  liow  do  you  take  a  small  amount  of  money,  and 
^u)^t  of  these  an»  $2  million.  million,  and  $0  million  appropri- 
ations, how  do  vcm  take  that  amount  ol'  money  and  make  a  differ- 
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We  hav(»  tried  to  make  some  strategy  changes  m  thes(»  [)rograms. 
that  I  will  discuss  in  detail  as  wt»  niove  tlirougti  th(»m.  if  you 
choose,  but  1  helit»ve  we  can  mak(»  a  difference. 

OHliANI/AllON-V'  -  HANCK  !N  OK 

()rgaru/atu)nali\ .  I  have-  m.ule  a  MU)vt»  in  tlie  last  two  weeks  that 
1  think  will  lielp  m  that  regard 

I  havr  takrn  I*)  small  discret ionai'>-  [)r()grams  'hat  wrvr  located 
in  six  separate  bureaus  and  I  have  org*mi/.cd  a  single  bui*(»au  tliat 
will  liouse  all  of  our  small  discn^t ionary  grants  so  tliat  ituw  can 
t>rgin  to  work  tog'^tlier  on  tlie  procedures  ttiat  tlu»y  havr  in 
common,  receiving  ap[)lications.  giving  awards  .md  (^valuation. 

Kor  ttu»  first  time  we  an'  M^^mg  to  l)e  dealing  with  tliese-  small 
(liscr(»tionary  grants  as  a  grou[)  and  I  believe  lli<\v  will  liave  a  mucli 
more*  im|)ortant  impact 

Kurtlier,  from  tlie  stand[)omt  of  scl^n)!  districts,  tfuw  will  br  al)lr 
to  come  to  one  office  and  ncM^^t  iiilt*  ^dl  of  tin  information  tlu-y 
rniglit  need  to  d^al  with  tlu»  diM'ret  ioOdi  \  grants  instead  oi  ^^ivin^ 
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to  find  their  way,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  into  various  little 
pockets  in  the  bureau. 

I  think  organizationally  we  have  made  progress.  I  think  in  terms 
of  how  the  regulations  have  been  written  in  some  of  these  we  are 
making  progress,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  more  impact  from 
these  programs  that  are  small  but  are  pointing  in  new  directions. 

That  is  an  overview,  and  I,  with  my  colleagues,  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have  about  the  budget  submitted. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Boyer. 

LIBRARY  KKSOURCKS  RKDUC  KI)  BIJIKJKT 

Now,  for  Library  Resources,  the  budget  request  is  $2;jH,H()(), ()()(),  a 
reduction  of  $;V2,H00,0()()  from  fiscal  year  15)79.  Your  chart  on  page 
115)  of  your  budget  shows  that  for  every  year  since  1070  the  budget 
for  libraries  has  proposed  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year. 

In  general,  why  are  the  library  programs  treated  as  a  low  prior 
ity  in  the  budget?  This  has  been  going  on  now  for  some  eight  or 
nine  years. 

Dr.  Boyer.  The  only  justification  that  I  can  gi/e  you  for  the 
current  year  is  the  procedure  that  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  we 
were  advised,  given  the  austerity,  that  increases  that  went  beyond 
the  1{)7H  increase  would  not  t>e  recognized,  that  we  would  forward 
to  you  a  budget  that  reflected  our  own  requests  last  year. 

(Consequently,  the  public  library  budget,  for  example,  is  returned 
from  $^)7  million  back  to  $(iO  million  because  that  was  the  base 
budget  we  requested  and  that  reoccurs  at  several  other  places. 

I^et  me  say  that  I  think  the  issue  is  not  low  priority  so  much  as  it 
IS  how  much;  what  is  the  Federal  role  and  how  does  it  match  the 
State  and  the  local  obligations? 

I  think  the  more  positive  thing  to  say  is  that  we  have  had  a 
remarkable  success  story  over  the  years.  In  the  public  libraries,  for 
example,  we  have  triggered  State  matching,  and  now  practically  all 
of  tne  States  are  vigorously  involved  in  public  libraries  at  the 
statewide  Jevel,  primarily  I  think  because  of  the  Federal  interven- 
tion 1 

On  balaVe,  then.  I  think,  while  the  job  is  not  finished,  this 
program  has  had  a  remark-ihle  impact  in  stimulating  local  and 
State  supjKJft  and  provides  only  f)  pt>rcent  of  the  total  iiivestment. 
Rut  I  think  the  impact  has  been  much  larger,  and  I  don't  think, 
therefore,  it  is  a  low  priority.  It's  a^ matter  of  seeing  that  our  job  is 
done. 

i  \  V\  ANI)S('H(K)L  ),IBRARIKS 

Mr  Natc  hkr  Now,  Doctor  Boyer,  if  the  committee  should  agree 
with  the  propost^d  reduction  set  forth  in  the  budget,  will  the  library 
programs  in  the  cities  and  schools  be  seriously  damaged? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  This  bud.^et  for  public  libraries  suggests  about  2^)  to 
'M)  pt^rcent  of  the  money  will  go  to  urban  libraries  or — and  I  under- 
stand your  Question  —  'chere  would  b^  continued  support  of  urban 
libraries  in  the  public  Hbrary  budget.  \ 

Mr.  Natcher.  Well,  now,  what  about  school  libraries  generally? 

Dr  Boyer  The  funding  level  requested  for  school  libraries  will 
provide  stability  and  will  assure  the  continued  supiK)rt  of  the 
schwis.  Interestingly  enough,  how  do  I  want  to  say  it,  ewry  school 
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puroha^.'  U'.O'U)  school  hooks,  that  is  thf  magnitude  ol  th.-  u.ntti 

't:::J:::^ru::u::^\^n:  wm  p.nn,t  n.  .mmon  t.,  .ontmu.  to 

to  sc-hool  Hhraru-s  Itd.u-s  hivak  out  ..>un.s.lhn,  and  ^'^'^  amv  h 
It  s  basod  on  U-^i.hitive  mandate-,  and  vs.-  think  that  school  lih,a..rs 
will  continue  to  h.-  well  lund.-d  in  the  budget  bclort;  you 

One  other  statistic  that  might  be  interesting.  U  s  my  nu-m..r.v 
that  1.-.:^  n.ir.ion  b-joks  have  been  purcha.sed  by  .schools  as  a  result 

IKHANI.IHH.ARIKS 

Mr   Naivhkk  Doctor  Hover,  as  I  understand  you  now.  a.<  tar  as 
the  proposed  reductions  are  concerned,  there  reall.v  would  be  no 
effect  in  the  cities  Is  that  what  you  are  saying  to  the  committee. 
Mr  Hays.  If  1  might  amj.ldy  what  the  ("onimissioner  said 
Mr   Natcmkk.  do  right  ahead.  I  want  to  know  the  elfect  ol  the 

'^'  m^^'hays    First.  I  would  like  to  address  the  Public  Library 
Program,  the  I.ihrarv  Services  and  ( 'on.^t ruct ion  Act.  ' 

Mr  Chairman,  with  that  reduction,  which  is  as  minimal  as  vye 
c<,uld  make  ,t.  we  feel  that  the  States  who  have  t he  ^l'^^^;'^;;''';' 
use  the  m.mev  depending  un  the  priorities  ol  'he  law  and  the  ne  s 
a<  thev  <ee  them  within  the  State,  will  be  able  to  maintain  the 
highest  prioritv  projects  and.  particular'y.  there  will  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  .services  to  uist it ut lonal i/ed.  blind,  handicapped  and 

cldcrlv  persons  ,  -       \  *  *\ 

The'  pur[.ose  of  the  Library  Services  and  (  on.^t ruction  Act.  as  the 
Comnussioner  indicated,  is  to  e.xtend  and  impn.ve  service.  We  he- 
lieve  there  will  be  adequate  money  \o  maintain  that  type  ol  pnoi- 

'^'in  addition,  over  the  pa  '  t.  w  vears.  States  u. rough  their  leader^ 
ship  have  .lone  a  verv  goo.i  job  m  reducing  the  amount  overhea( 
,u-eded  to  run  the  program  and  have  better  oriented  and  adocated 
rnonev  to  prioritv  areas  .  . 

We'fe..!  with  that  sort  .i|  trend  line  mo^l  ot  Mie  (nojects  will  he 

maintained  ,   ,  , 

.\.  It  r.-!.ites  to  school  hbianes,  the  actual  reduction  per  (  hild 
^^,ll  be  n-duced  troiii  something  like  .-.ti  to  >.\  3)  We  Ircl  thai 
again  tf.e  legislation,  the  Kdiication  .AMiendmeiits  ol  provi.le.l 
ail  Hicentiv.-  and  encouiagemenl  to  l)etter  use  the  nionev  to  pi  .or 
,t\  an-.is  an.i  .is  sp^-citied.  certain  areas  vshub  should  be  emph  - 
-.i/.-d  ,111(1  iiu  ludes  nionev  when-  there  are  iow  income  children, 
ub.-n-  Ihrre  are  ihildien  Irom  non  Kiudr  h  speaking  lamilies. 
where  there  .nv  rural  childen  We  led.  tor  'he  mom-y  spent  me, 
the  \ears  m  better  orientation  and  allocat  ion.  this  y.-ar  we  will  he 
able  to  addre-.s  m  i-t  ot  the  needs 

Mr    N-\i.iiH(    A-  tar  as  the  r.Mluction  el  .<:;_(,  million  is  con 
...tned.  the  gie.it  p.irt  ..I  th.it  .iiiK.unt  uould  be  m  mIu-oI  libraries 

Is  tb.if  (  irreet  '  ._ 

Hi-i-iu-  'Ihe  ti.j.nrrs.  Mr   Cliairm.wi.  .ir.-  .is  fnlL.ws        _  lai 
|i,,M  ii    |-uh!u-  hla.inr^.  .<  TJ  1  nullnm  m  s^h,...!  hbraru-.  .v'.i 'i  mil 
I,  ,,,  in  .  >.\\"i'r  hbr.in.-.  -  :  million  Lu  lil)r;u\  ti.iiiiiiii'.  .and  deniMii 
..,n  toi  .1  tnt.il  ot  inilliiiii 
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M  r  N  A  !  Nmu  .  i  \m^h*  arc  t  In  -  ;iiiH)unl>  I  ha;  u  c  ar  t*  inliTi'sliul 

in  Tliat  an>wcr>  llu*  t|Uf>li()n 

Ki:nKK\I.  HOI  K  IN  I  IHK  \Kn> 

ni  rllt'cl.  yni  are  savitm  thai  tht-  l'\'clc!al  ( i(>\ rramu'iil  fias 
only  a  hniit(»fl  r'olr  in  hhrarv  prourain  suppotl;  is  that  \uui  fonrhi- 

I)r  HovKH  Yrs.  il  !>.  [)ul  a  slr'alf^ic  vi)U\  1  rn<'nlit)no(i  tan'r(Mill> 
th**  puhhc  hhrarv  assistance  is  ahaul  prrrtwil  of  a'l  the  nionrv 
that  is  hoin^  s[)('nt  on  pubhe  hbrarics  m  this  country.  Thv  Slalr/l 
l)chcv('.  is  ai)oat  \:\  pcrct'iil,  cinci  the  local  support  is  s'jl  percent.  I 
(U)n  \  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  there  may  not  hi*  a 
modest  ne^{ative  im[jact;  in  a  sen.se.  any  cut  uouhi  1  think  reduce  a 
small  per-centa^M* 

Hut  \vr  are  very  much  a  minor  |)artner  in  thi>..  Hut  1  vsouKi  havr 
lo  answer  yuur  question  in  th(»  afli nnat  ivr. 

Pl'lM.iC  I  IMKAHV  SKK\*i(  KS 

Mr  Nak  HKI^  ('ruler  the  Puhlic  I.ibr'ar-y  Services  Program  tlie 
reijuest  is  tor  Soli.!*  million.  Ar-e  these  lund.s  used  aiamlv  lor  .sala- 
ries  ol  li[)rary  staff.' 

Mr.  W^'s  T\]r  law  [)rovi(les  the  State  ^i'r-eat  license  as  to  how 
the>  wish  to  oraent.  and  t)asically  many  States  ram  it  a^  a  form  ol 
competition.  The  local  lihr-ar'y  |)ro|)oses  a  [jroject  to  the  State.  It 
cer-tainly  could  include  salari(*s  for  that  [)ar'ticular  [)r'oject;  it  also 
includes  purvhases  of  materials  and  operating  a  |)roKM'am  to  extend 
and  im[)r'ove  se!"vic(*s. 

Our  records  indicate  that  II  pervent  of  the  money  i.s  spent  on 
hooks  anil  matei-ials. 

Mr  Natchkk.  Purchase  of  hooks".' 

Mr  I  Ia  vs.  Yes.  sir- 
Mr  NAT(a{KK.  K  M"ty-{me  prr-cent  / 

Mr  Havs  Yes,  sif 

Mr.  Naichkr  All  r-i^ht 

Mr.  Havs.  l^anf  niater  lal 

Mr  Natchkh  Yes. 

I)r  liovKH  Interestin^^lv.  I  would  add  anotlu-r  fi^ur'e.  an  iriterest- 
additional  statistic  is  171  million  hooks  [lave  |)Pon  purchased 
snur  tfie  lite  of  this  [)r\)j.^r*am  l)eo;ni  t)ased  upon  tlie  [)lan  that  each 
State  suhmits.  We  Would  only  he  [)artiallv  the  funder  of  that.  l)Ut 
the  total  plan  that  was  tri^'^er'ed  h\  h-rleral  su[)por-t  has  Ifd  to  171 
mdhon  l^ooks  hem^  [)urc-liase'd  undtM-  tlie  pu>)lic  lihr'ary's  author'ity. 

niiiKK  M;i)i;ir\i   PU()<;h\m>  kok  ITMNe  I.lllH.MnKS 

Mr  \m(  HKK  In  addition  to  the  Kiiirar-y  Servicrs  [^o^ram.  wliat 
oliii-r  f^'deral  funds  ar'e  availahle  to  su[)por-t  puhhc  !ihrarie<"' 

M:-  lU.KHK  Trider-  ^ener'al  reveauie  sfiarin^.  funds  ar'e  availahh'. 
and  m  !!)77  almost  Sso  mil!i(»n  were  usrd  lor  tliat  purpose  'Ihe 
Natitaiai  Kndou  merit  for  the  Humanities  has  a  small  protn'am 
uhich  [jroviflr.s  a>.s!^tance  to  [)ul)lic  lihrar  ie.s 

Mr  \a  naiKU  All  r  i^ht . 

Mr  Michel' 

Mr  MicHKi..  lliank  vou.  Mr.  Chairman 
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COST  OF  HOOKS 

Doctor,  since  so  much  of  your  money  goes  for  t hi-  purc-hase  of 
books,  how  much  more  are  we  paying  tor  books  this  >  ar  than  U^s 
year  or  the  last  several  years  as  printing  costs  have  gone  up,  and 
paper  1  guess  has  gone  up. 

Dr.  BoYER.  Very  much  so. 

Mr  MiCHKL.  Do  you  have  a  few  comparative  tigures. 

Mr  Hays.  Yes;  we  do.  The  average  increase  per  year  for  books 
and  materials  is  around  12  to  15  percentMn  fact,  the  average  price 
of  a  hard  copy  book  today  is  $20.10,  and  the  price  ol  a  periodical 
today,  which  is  escalating  even  beyond  the  price  of  books  each 
year  is  $27.5H.  If  we  took  a  base  line  of  !!)(;?  we  would  see  percen  - 
ages' in  the  order  of  100  to  2.')0  percent  for  the  printed  material. 

Mr.  MicHKi..  So  it's  not  only  hospital  costs  that  need  to  be  con- 
tained, but  book  costs. 

Dr.  BoYKR.  Book  containment,  right. 

HUaiKH  EDUr.M'lOW  ACT  KEAUTHOKIZATION 

Mr  MirnKi  Have  you  developed  any  new  legislative  proposals  as 
vet  to  replace  the  existing  legislation  that  expires  in  19H0,^ 

Dr  BoYKR  No-  we  have  not  prepared  our  submission,  but  we 
have' been  ronsulting  very  intensively  with  the  library  associatioiis 

I  would  hope  very  much.  Mr.  Michel,  that  we  would  be  able  to 
come  to  vou  with  legislation  that  would  strengthen  our  support  lor 
the  college  library  program  which,  frankly,  embarrasses  me. 

I  have  deep  conviction  that  libraries  represent  the  central  p  ace 
(,f  learning  on  college  campuses,  and  I  have  found  it  difficu  o 
support  the  current  authority  which  distributes  less  than  -Vl.OUO  to 
every  library  in  the  country. 

I  just  don't  think  that  is  the  way  to  use  $10  million  and  we  could 
do  that  for  100  years  and  our  libraries  could  still  die  one  by  one  by 
one.  A  grant  of  less  than  $1,000  is  not  going  to  strengthen  them 

and  save  them.  ,  , 

I  know  the  librarians  will  tell  you  how  they  can  spend  that 
money  We  could  all  spend  that  money,  hut  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
vou  some  new  authority  to  find  a  way  to  invest  whatever  appropri- 
ation we  get  in  a  much  more  rational  and  carefully  targeted  way  so 
we  could,  in  fact,  stabilize  and  strengthen  libraries  based  on  some 
purpose  other  than  a  $1,000  grant  to  each  institution. 

That  is  a  long  response  to  your  question,  to  say  we  are  not  (luite 
rrady,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  our  best  to  have  some  good  [)rograms 
in  the  r«*authori/ation. 

AVAIi..-\HlI.irY  OF  VVm.W  l.IHHARY  .^KHVICKS 

Mr   MicHKl..  When  vou  sav  !Hi  percent  of  the  people  <''' 
country  have  access  to  Libraries,  what  does  that  mean,  taking  all  of 
the  population'.^  ,  .       ,  ,,  . 

Dr  BoYKR  It  means  either  they  can  drive  there,  walk  there  or  a 
b<H)kniobile  could  come  to  them  They  would  have  .some  service 
that  would  be  accessible. 

For  example,  before  this  progani  began  there  were  \m  coun  les 
in  the  country  that  did  not  have  library  acce.ss.  and  now  it  luis 

•  > 
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h(H'n  rcdiu'(>(l  to  'J  ID  Now  the  librarues  are  available  to  some  !H; 
percent  of  the  population,  within  re»asonahle  service  arran^enu^nts, 
either  to  ^^o  directly  or  to  have  books  delivered. 

So  that  we  have  seen  a  dramatic  spreading  of  librarv  service. 
Now  it  sometimes  is  only  an  inch  deep,  hut  library  services  have 
been  tri^K'^^red  as  a  result  of  this. 

Mr.  MicHKL.  Under  the  Public  Libraries  Fro^^^rani  vour  justifica- 
tions state  recipients  are  expected  to  use  funds  "more  wisely." 
Now.  what  is  the  basis  for  that  statement'.^ 

Dr.  BoYKK.  Well,  what  can  you  say  except  that  we  are  eager  not 
to  st»e  the  service  is  diminished.  We  were  in  a  tou^h  budget  vear 
and  we  wcild  hope  by  more  prudent  management  we  wouldrrt 
reduce  the  service.  Those  are  not  much  more  than  words.  ,f  I  am 
candid. 

Mr.  MicHKi..  A  figure  of  speech,  right'.^ 
Dr.  lioYKR.  Right. 
Mr  MicMK!..  All  right. 

Now.  there  is  also  reference  to  the  elimination  of  practict^s  and 
pHKvdures  which  have  proven  ineffective  and  inefficie:  1  in  the 
past  Have  you  got  any  specifics  in  hand'.' 

Mr  Hays.  WelK  I  think  we  have  found  over  the  vears  that  the 
States  couhl  do  a  much  better  job  in  targeting  the  funds  to  the 
[)rojects  which  regally  wtTe  to  extend  and  ini{)rove  service,  and  I 
think  the  States  have  done  a  bettei  job. 

I  thii»k  their  record  from  the  past  five  years  is  particularly 
imprt\ssive.  I  think  we  have  improved  through  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  we  have  provided  funds  for  them  to  increase 
staffs  at  th(^  State  level,  to  provide  better  planning  and  administra- 
tion f)t  thf»  program. 

I  tliink  these  investments  have  paid  off,  and  we  believe  that  will 
continue 

Dr  BoYKK.  Let  me  draw  an  analogy  from  our  earlier  discussion. 
Mr  Michel,  that  the  States  have  to  choose*  how  best  to  distribute 
tliese  monies,  and  it  can  hv  spread  to  all  libraries  in  a  kind  of 
nundiess  approach  or  it  can,  in  fact,  go  to  libraries  where  the 
impact  would  be  much  great(M-  dVni  tlu-  nuinbt^rs  of  the  individuals 
served  could  be  expanded. 

So,  I  Think  tins  simply  does  point  out  that  vou  can  gt»t  a  bigger 
bang  for  the  buck  if  the  method  of  ditjtribution  is  carefully  exam- 
iner!. 

DISPAIUTV  IN  (jl-'ALlTV  ()K  MHKAHV  SKHVICKS 

Mr  Mi(  HKi.  With  all  of  th(»s(*  references  to  the  States,  is  there  a 
great  (iis[)anty  between  the  StaU's  in  their  library  services? 
Dr.  BoYKK.  Yes. 
Mr  Hays  Yes.  there  is.  sir 

Mr   MicHKi..  Would  you  mind  naming  sonu»  of  those  who  are 
exemplary  and  several  of  those  who  are  less'.^ 

Mr.  Hays.  Some  ruunes  that  come  readily  to  mind,  sir,  are  Illi- 
nois.  New  York,  and  California  as  providing  (^xemplarv  services 
hrougn  their  h^adershif)  and  our  working  with  {hv  State  librarv 
directors  in  those  Stat(»s.  we  leave  bi^en  trving  to  proviue  in-service 
Iraimng  lor  leaders  and  staffs  of  other  States. 
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In  tact,  tins  win-ki-nd  w..  will  h.-^m  a  m.-.-tu.^  m  Wash.nMU 
w,  h   he  sMalTs  and  directors  of  .In-  Stat,  l.l.ran..      '''^  " 
s..rvicos  and  make  sure  that  this  monry  is  wim-Iv  and  ett.nivUs 

"'Mr    M.CHKi.   You  nu,^ht  supply  tor  th.  r.-cmd  sevpal  of  th<,s.- 
Stau-    that  leave  something       l>'-  ^  ^"'"^'l'' 

curit.     to  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  liAYS.  1  believe  that  intormation  can  hv  prnvidcd.  mi 

Mr  MicHKi..  Okay. 

(The  mt'orniation  follows:'! 

SvAVKs  W.m.M  r  CkavvinAu,  PKn>.HNM'<  !m,k  Pi  m  ir  Liukskik-- 
.\s  ,t  April  r'7'<  ll..-n.  ..r.-M.^.-M  S^..t.•^  sUud.  ,1-.  m,.;  has.-  a  ur.int  .n  aul  p.uv: rar.. 
.M'.r'.na.  1  lampshn-.   Norlh   l)ak.,ta.  I  tah.  V..rn>..Ml.  W  a.lu:.^;ton.  NSs" 

''"'{■L    !n....  n..t  „H.an  .hat  lu.al  puhlu-  hhravv  .^.U•M.■   u,  th,M-  Staf.  an-  u.a-l 
'    "Vm.  M,n  to  .h.-  al...s-.  th.  U.Mrul  ot  f.,hnnhia.  Hassan.  Pu.Tt..  K.m  .  ..n.l  h. 
si-mli-  Ith'ais  -S'-li  rn  iti  i-Ach 

1  NTKl{  1 .1  liK  A  K  Y  (  ( )( )1  'KK  AT!  V  K  SKI  A  K  KS 

Mr    MicHK!    What  kind  of  interest  is  there  on  the  part  of  tho 

I.  hranes  in  part  icipat  .n^^  in  that  InVe.;lihra.7  Cooperat  ive  j  n'^'ranr 

Mr  Hays  The  interest  is  quite  hi^^h,  sir.  Most  ot  he  d.rectoi^  of 
Statf  lihrarv  a^'encies  as  well  as  those  who  direct  library  s.-rvice.s 
Mt'the  local  level  believe  that  this  pi-o^'ram  has'had  an  impact  and 
"has  a  an-at  potential  contribut hhi.  pa.-t i.nilady  as  we  enter  ,nto  t tie 

Inod  <.f  aast..ritv.  Instead  of  overyo.u;.+ttlT7Y  .s  irnc  books  a.  d 
matVnals.  it  would  be  nice  to  ^mT/^  and  .vason- 

al)lv  sharinti  these  resources.        xl^"'"^         ,    ,    .  , 

Thi^  program  throu^'h  the  yea^^^T-niis  promoted  that  e  to.t.  .nu 
v^,■  b*-lH-..-  It  IS  an  unportant  one.  even  though  the  hinds  are  no 
hi^^li    h   pi-ovidrs  a  UM-tul  service,  and  it  encoiuaKes  States  ami 
tnanv  o|  th.-in  liavc  their  own  coopeiat i programs. 

i„- addition,  they  may  use  I,SCA  Title  I  money  tor  tbes.-  pur 

p(wrS.  too  I  t  1 

l)r    \\M\v\K    Kverv  State  uets  an  appi-opriat  ion  driven  b>  popula 

I I,  ,--  ami  I  think  the  mmimmn  i.-    1"  n"" 

Mliool    llHK.\l<ll->  \M)  lN-"rUl  ITION \1   KI-.M  )l  Id  I- S 

Mr    MicuKi    Now.  Doctor,  vnu  -av.  to  parapbra.se  -ome  ot  vmir 
r,.M,onM.  ,o  mv  qiH-ti..n  .■;u  lier.  that  >..u  are  .on.eu  bat  asba.ned  ..t 
the  ,-,.||,-^e  prom-.-.m  ..r  voii  want  to  eliminate  ttiat  .olie^e  hhiary 
,,n.uM-am  tx'cause  ot  t  be  timds  are  t.ankly  .-pread  too  tbm 
■    c  .n  t    ttie  -am.-   a.u'U.nent    tie   applied   to  the   |-,leme.,ta.  v  am 
.S.Tondarv   Scfio"!   l.ihrarv  l'r..uram  vsliere  iunds  are  also  spread 

.illi.itm  e\erA  >Asteiii'' 

Dt    Wnwv    Well.  1  Ihmk  .i..t    In  the  li.-t  i.iMance.  the  avrai;.- 
..t..n,entarv  ami  M-cmuiarv  hb.- ua  t.-i.tu-'!  is  a  much  .maber  b,.-.- 

,n,l  It  I-  p.)^s,t,|e  to  I  tlank  li..ve  .i  m..|or  impact  on  a  -mall.-r 
budget  'i-b.-ir  i-e., linen-,. -nts  to  b.ase  .in  .i.l.-.|Maie  litna.v  ar.-  luM  .m 

,„  eiitir.'K  dilter.-nt  -cale.  ami  I  tbmk  to  has.'  an  ...i.-quat.'  hhrarv 
(,,(•  r.-M.iiM-r  in  .•|.-m.T,ta.  s    .md         .nda i  \   -rbMel^  i-.  m  le.  s\a\ 
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tnni|)aral)lf  to  uhat  it  lakes  to  ouild  aiid  -u.-tani  a  culh^^f  or 
univcrsitv  library 

So.  nu-asurcci  a^aiii-l  that  >ralt'  ami  the  rr(juircnifnt>.  1  don  t 
think  -IP  aiialouN  would  ludd  Thero  i>  dislnluHioa  dithMfnct'  a^ 
upII 

Mr  In  itddition.  iho  Kduialioii  Ani(Mi(inicnl>  oi  1*J7>  pro- 

vide  niort'  i)i  an  tMn|>has!>  ha>fd  on  iifcd  in  the  st'hool  lihrarN 
|)n)^rarn,  and  tin*  StafoM  ovtM'  ttu*  [)ast  rcmplr  (;f  \cars  havt'  aUo 
taken  ari  irutialive  in  niovnm  that  a\va>  from  a  wider  rlist  r'lhut  ion 
to  targeted  areas 

l)r  li()\KK.  That  not  ^(o  l)y  forrnula 

Mr  Hays  No;  hut  thev  are  encouraged  to  alloi-ate  [)a>ed  on  need, 
an{l  there  are  some  |)r(n  isi{)n.s  ui  the  law  lor  iiu  rt»ascd  lund^  whvrv 
there  are  (lisadvanta^^ed  and  econornicallv  needv  ehildit^n. 

Mr  MiCHKi..  1*hank  you.  Mr.  Chairanan 

Mr  Natchkh  Mr'.  Karly/ 

Mr-  Kahi.y  'I'liank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 

Doctor.  tt)e  Adminislration  [)ri)|)()se>  to  transfer  >1>  million  out 
o^f  tfie  School  Ia[)raru's  program  into  the  (iuidance  and  Counselling 
Program  Now.  this  new  (iuidance  Program  would  nol  |)ermit  all  of 
the  lund<  to  flov,  to  local  school  districts,  as  1  und(»rstand  it.  l)ut 
inMead  a  |)ortion  of  th<'  funds  would  slay  m  Washington  lo  estal^- 
h^h  a  new  OHicf*  of  (Juidance  ProKr'anis 

Now.  how  is  that  consist(Mit  with  saying  we  are  trvin^^  to  ^^et  the 
nuwiH-v  to  the  |)e»()ple  rather  than  incr(»asinK  the  fjureaucracy? 

I)r  (loi.DHKju;.  Mr  Karly.  ol  theSl^  million.  Si:,  million  is  slated 
fnr  use  in  local  education  aKcnci(»s,  and  all  [)ut  ST'Ja.OdO  of  the 
remainder  is  slated  for  use  in  the  State  education  departments. 

I  he  amount  that  has  heen  reserved  from  |)ast  allocations,  when 
It  uas  cons{)lidateHl  with  lil)raries  lor  guidance  s(M*vice  at  tlie  cen- 
tral headiiuart(»rs  in  WashiiiKlDn,  has  Ix^en  a  percent.  We  art* 
asking  lor  a  lesser  amount  than  [)ercent.  Five  percent  of  '^l^ 
niiihon  would  he  SlKMHMKi  h,  a  ver'v  inti^nsive  planning  period  wt» 
.-el  forth  exactly  what  we  would  do  lor  \\w  Stale  education  agencies 
and  tfir'ouKh  them  tor  the  locals  with  ^1^2')  inn). 

We  pro|)()se  to  set  U|)  ^tudy  Krou|)s  throuKtiout  the  Nation 
imitinK  t^'»  u^uidance  counselhws  from  scliool  distrii'ts  throughout 
the  Nation  to  l)e^^in  to  ue!  a  handle  on  some  clian^inK  attitudes  of 
finw  lindane-  and  coun^elliuK  MMvice^  miKiit  work,  e>p(riallv  in 
our'  url)an  centers 

Mr    Kaki.V    Wfiv  should   ihere  he  a  lieu   Ojjice  (^f  CiudaruV 

}r  (m)U)hKK(.  It  IS  not  a  im-.k  oilue  Tfiere  are  ^ome  folks  a!  the 
Ottice  of  Kducation  whoM'  career.-  have  [)een  m  guidance  and  coun- 
selling  It  IS  tKJw  earmarked  since  it  has  heen  separated  from  KSKA 

\f     V'^  ''^^^        '**'^^">    '  ■  ^'i**  ^''<^UP  |)eople 

Mr  i'.AKi.v   I  he  juNtificalion  >a\s  a  new  office 

I>r  fioi.OHKHc  1  will  trs  to  'expkim  that  Wtien  nou  ar'e  an 
appendaue  of  M)meth(nK  else  you  have  >laff  uorkin^^.  wlien  sou  arv 
M-paraled  from  it  vou  pr'ohahU  put  a  neu  sweat>hirt  (ui  Hut  it^ 
I  f)e  -^ame  uroup  of  [)eople 

Mr  Kaki.V  Pi'eMoU'^^ly  you  were  not  ideniifie{i  a^  hein^  an  office 
Now  VMU  are  holdiv  ^aMn^  it  sa  nevs  Ottice  I  Cuidaru'e  PPUMams 
>e:  I  keep  h»Mrii)>:  111  t  tie  te-iunoiiv  lhat  .  fiucators  uan  to  de 
crv.iM.  (hr  hureaucra.'s   .md  dMrrea.M«  \\u'  am.)unt^  of   nmn.'S^  m 
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^        aiul  to  tlu' ituiivxluals.  ,.     ,      ,    .  .  ,i  

I)r  <;n,.,mKK;;.  \Vs  Thrrv  an-  n-  funds  whats.nA <■,•.  tin-...  o 
o,H.  ,»-n.n  in  tlus  pvu^r.un  fur  S&K  for  s>h.rM|s  and  ••>;P->;>'--  " 

,nun  n^,'  Statr  e-ducafon  MU.daiuv  l.-a<i.Ts  ui  .lu-  kin.i.  y    tl,.n  ,> 
,    ntK-s  of  uuHlana-  prof^ra.ns  a.v  .-.npha -./in^.  and  t  u-  mo. 
;  u..  t  cTHK-ism  i.  that  d.sadv,..n.aKo<f  voun.Mors.  n.os.  nlu-n  a 
mvcn  incornrt  ^'uidaiuv   'riu-y  an-  b.M.>U.  m  th.'  wn,d.  nt  xun  • 
propU".  banished  to  programs  of  acad.-inir  or  vnrationa!  training  at 
a  ^ov^•^•r  U'vel  than  their  potential  would  indicate 

Ther-e-are  needs  lor  .t  ivn^ithenin^  theMmdance  skilh  of  stal  m 
(icaliHK'  with  ehildn-n  who  have  limited  Kn^ihsh-speakm^^  .ahilit> . 
Inr  handieapp"'!  c'hildr.en.  for  uuidanee  eou.isellors  to  unuers  u  d 
the  relationship  hetwern  school  Knudnnce  programs  and  th*  diM- 
sion  of  vocational  rehabilitMtion  •    ,    ,i    ,   u,.,  ti,  ,i,n 

Mr  Kaki.v.  You  are  saving;  the  States  cant  do  hat  hut  tliat  in 
Wa^liHiMton  we  can  do  it  better  out  of  the  central  office.  ^''U  :<'v 
,..ilm^;  „u-  you  can  <io  it  m  Massachusetts  and  Kentucky  and  N.-u 
York  witli  one  central  office".' 

Dr.  (;-.,.„MKKc;.  No.  It's  a  partnership  pruMnnn  as  1  say 
will  pull  to^jMther  these  21  t^roups  mvolvm^i   IM)  nf  the  lea<  m.u 
guidance  people  from  the  Nation  to  assist  them.  We  have  skilU-d 
p,.„nl<.  here  and  tliere  are  skilled  people  in  thr  States. 

The  result^,  of  some  of  the  evaluations  of  guidance  and  counsel 
hnu  hv  those  who  are  lookiiHJ  at  local  school  systems,  the  results  ol 
the  loVal  or  the  regional  accredit  in^  associations  froquentiv  stat.- 
Ihis  that  such  and  sucli  a  hi^h  .school  is  not  doin^  a  ^ood  joh  m  it.^ 
uuidance  counseihnu.  and  they  cite  the  reason  for  It. 

So  we  are  propo.-anM  here  to  i-ntrr  a  part  nfrslu|)  \sith  ttir  M. 
and  throut^h  them  witfi  the  local  ,     ,  ,  i 

Mr    Kaki-V    Well,  uo  are  m  a  partnership  vsith  the  States  al- 

"'nlirtor  Hovor.  vou  suu^ested  to  m.-  last  vrar  thai  vou  w.-re  trying; 
to  Irave  les.;  m<")ne\  m  \Vashiiu".on  and  mvc  mon-  to  the  States. 
■|'hi-  IS  anotli.-r  example  of  uoin,;  ni  tlu'  oppoMt*'  diivction 

H.As  much  of  th.-  monrv  ^snuld  v.n  to  tfio  Stale  departments  of 
cdination  for  leader --lup  a(t  ivii  \ 

M-    Hkkiu    Seven  and  one  hall  peueni  ol  the  money  appropn 

ati'd 

Mr  Kaki  V  'I'liat  i-  >!  •>  million  ' 

M^  Hkkhk  No  Se^eti  and  one  hall  percent  ol  •<  1  ^  iniHion 

\\,  \--\H\\  I  ttioiu:lii  I  lUst  heard  onl\   1:'.  ol  tlie       ^s.i.-  ..-in: 


Dr  (;(iii)iiKK'.  million  ol  the  .<  I  ^  nnllion  e.oes  to  |iK-al  educa 

!,.,n  aueiuie^.  and  million  mmu-  >T;'  oiin  ^m1I  he  u.-nm  to  the 
S'  ate-. 

Mr  Kahi.n    Do.  ior  I^imm  '  ,        ■      ,  i 

|)r  HoNhH  Mr  KarK.  f  -e  are  hreakdoun^  ilial  tOe  l.iu  lia< 
ideiitilied.  and     e  are  -iini>'i 

Mr  Kaki.n  I  don  t  tlunk  the  lavv  .lu  tales  u-  to  -peiid  nmre 
tMone\  in  W  .e.hiimi.in  m  .inv  iiroui  am 

Dr  lioNKi;  No.  ue  .uv  trvnu:  to  im[ilemem  this  hased  up.'o  ■\\r 
e..-u   IfUi^latiMii  tliat      ■]  ...He-  .uil   s;uidanee  ami  couii^elhni;  a^  .i 
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M'piHatf  ilfin.  iind  \irtuiilly  .ill  ol  thai  nioncx  !>  t^oinu  cilhcr  (o 
local  s(;|u)(}|  (iislfu'ts  lo  .support  guidance  counsellors  ot  lo  \\w  Siniv 
I'ducation  depart nicnts  to  have  stalewidi'  uuidauce  and  coun.sellor'.s 
coordinalinu 

May  I  jus.  make  this  point,  please'.^ 

H  ^l^'  ^*  1^  iin>  reference  in  the  de^cn()tion  thai  suu^e.sts  u  e  ai'f 
c\p;iMu;fi^  the  t)ureaucracy.  M  s  a  rni^^tatenient    We  an*  not  cteat- 

^Mr    K.XKi.v    \\)U  are  sptMidin^  nior-e  rn(}ne\-  fiere.  even  if   it  is 
Tliat  IS  nu»re  nioney  in  Wastiin^^ton 

l>t'  lioVKK  Well,  we  a?-e  not  creating  e\()an(ied  stafl;  we  ar'e  not 
[)uil(linu  up  an  ex[)aruie(l  stall  to  do  thi.s.  Tlu^re  was  some  rnonev 
identified  in  the  autfiorit>  which  seemed  to  have  powerful  poten- 
tial if  we  would  have*  several  national  conferences  and  meetinus 
with  those  that  are  trynv^  to  help  at  the  local  tevid,  l)ut  tliat  is 
virtually  a  I  raiment  of  the  dollars  involved,  and  it  does  not  in  an> 
way  [)uild  up  an  added  administration  or  hureaucracv  here. 

(  do  \\M\)k  that  there  are  national  themes  and  national  prohlems 
that  can  ludp  local  school  districts  and  even  State  departments  as 
they  work  tou^'ther.  Tfiat  is  just  a  little  leveraui*  moi.oy.  The  whole 
|)wrpost»  of  tliat  Is  lo  streMiuthtMi  wliat  Ls  ^niu^  on  in  llu*  schools, 
what  is  k'nmu  t>ti  at  tfie  State  level,  and  in  no  wa\  huilds  up  the 
saiar-ies  and  e.xptMises  account  in  my  office 

Mr.  Kahi.v  Well,  that  is  what  we  talk  ahout.  [)ut  that  is  not  what 
tfie  moriey  shows 

Vou  and  Dr.  Bi^viy  told  tfns  committee  thai  the  *ducational 
moneys  were  for  t  hr  needy  and  underprivihucd. 

Now,  in  several  answers  to  questions  from  the  C'h(airman  vou  said 
that  the  States  will  aksorh  the  loss  of  Federal  nionies.  Now,  the 
Stat(^s  that  are  ^oing  to  ab.sorh  are  the  States  that  have  a  surplus. 
Ihe  States  that  are  needy  are  not  goin^  to  be  able  to  absorb. 

Now.  how  is  tliat  consistent*^  Vou  say  vou  are  cuttinu  back  on  a 
program  wfiich  the  State  will  absorb,  the  needy  States  are  the 
States  without  \hv  surpluses,  yt^t  tfiose  are  the  ones  vou  are  cuttin^^ 
out 

^  I)r  HovKH.  Widl.  I  think  tfiis  prour.im  will,  in  fact.  [)enefit  the 
States  and  t  lie  locals. 

Mr  Kahi.v  The  Stales  that  can  al^sorl).  [nit  not  tlie  States  that 
are  nredy  How  can  a  State  that  is  neiniy  absorb  librarv  expenses'* 

I)r  HovKK  The  (iist?-.hution  ol  this  is  On  the  [)asis  of  a  lornuila 
•Ahich  we  do  n.)t  comrol.  and  they  will  all  benefit  based  on  thr 
pof)ulation  \hv\  ai-e  siM\*in^ 

Mr  r^AKi  \    he! 's  i:o  to  anotfuM*  example. 

^'ou  cut  out  all  of  tlie  money  lor-  collei^f*  libraries,  (hr  S!»  HT;, 

million. 

I)r  HoVKH   \'cs.  sir- 
Mr  +;ahi.v.  Vou  said  tliat   f>H'Viousl>   \ou  idenlilied  ;ill  ol  ilu. 

colleges  and  t^ave  them  a  stipend 

Dr-  HnVKH  'fhat  IS  what  tlu-  law  re(,uired 

Mr.  Kakia.  How  do  you  ;i(l(lr(\ss  itie  need  il  ilio  l{ar\ar'ds  St;m 
lord-^.  and  Vales  ^et  tlie  same  as  the  rost*' 

Dr-  lio^KH  Thai  is  precisely  win  I  dunk  it  i-  a  l)ad  lonnul.i  .uid 
li\  we  didn't  f  unii  it 
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Mr  Kariy  Now.  it's  not  funded.  Tell  mV.  the  Harvards.  Yal.-s 
anfstanfords.  and  the  well  endowed  schools  -re  ^cMnK  to  be  ..ble  o 
offset  the  loss  oi  funds.  What  does  Howard  and  other  poorer  uni 

'■'nr' Bo?KK.  That  was  related  to  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Michol. 
,n  which  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  hr.n^'  to  you  in  reaatho. - 
.Lrion  an  approach  to  college  library  funding  that  will  tie  hnuted 
resources  to  institutioi^  '  need  in  a  more  direct  way.  . 
''Mr.  Kaui'v  We  are  Ung  wUh  the  needy  and  we  are  trying  o 
get  to  them  but  when  wt  put  in  a  program  lor  the  States  to  absorb 
we  are  going  away  from  the  need,  in  my  mind.  ■ 
^The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  tyr  the 

record:! 
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Net»«ii*     1    "r'«an  I  i  --i  ar  i  rs 

Mr.   'ia^.luT       •.enorall-.  wl.»r        t  K,-  ^.toatlon  re^ax -I .  p.»,.  urLai.  Ilhrarlo,:  Art* 
rh«.    In  serioMS  financial   r  rouMe  • 

c~Mv  ujduan.  U.ar  m.UMon  an.  various  Wl...  .elUnKs  are  aM.crln  al^  m  . 
ll.rarlos  advrrsel.  It  „ouM  re.sonahle  ro  exiH^t  f  thai  th..  opc>  or  ih.  impa,  ■  o 
n.cBe  rondinon.s  will        h,,,.r  and  n,ore  evld.nl   In  onr   larner  insUtutlon.s 

Mr     Sarcher.     r^ln  -.ow  cUe  an.  spe.  It  U  fxaa.plos  where  a.,  urban   lihrarv  has 
clojied  a  branch  ur  cirtaUcd  hours  or  operation.' 

Dcr  wo^w  aTrV     ^'^-^'^  -^"^   '^iM  u    Hhrats   .s  c  los.-l   two  davs 

'1  rn!    .      ,T1'\^     '  ovcninK  dur  i       rho  we.-k.     NcM.hhorhood  llhraruM  aro  a  Uo 

lavm^  to  c  ji  hai  k  on  servf<p«  a;:d  lioui  a . 

•.■a-chcr       'low    -m      u  In   the  InjdKPt    to  support   urhati  Uhrarlea.' 

.»r     -o.^r.      In  PM;.  a  provision  was  addt.J  that   ..-.^rvt^H  a  portion  of   t  hv  annual 
approprlaMon   >v<,r  ^.0.000.000  ror  urban  Uhrarles.     In  I-)/.,  urhan  Uhra  ies  re"e  ved 
ovriio^o;  '^'^^  '--f  prrc.nta.e  or   the  .tate'.  pop.la e  1  on  1  n  c  ^ 

onr  iOO.OOC  Ar  pr.^cnr  .rhan  llhrarle.  rr.eive  2h  percent  ot  the  prov^ram's  L.nds 
oa.h  v.ar.  without  regard  ,ho  spr.ial  urban  llhrarv  provision.  IWse  (uads  have 
^oon  usiMi  to  itrc-n^thrn  I /(J  me  t  ropn  1 1 1  at,   Uhrarles  a«  roaourro  renters. 

l\iM  U    Mbrar.    U'r.'Uev   In  Kural  Areas 

Mr.   -.a-.-tM.     '.,>w  dnrs   r  ht-  U^rar-.    si-r    lcps  pro^rai:,  hvlp  rural  llnrarles" 

i'*  approxhnatel  .  per,  .  •  ot  the  people  livin.:  In  rural  areas 
!:ad  >o  ll.rar  s».rvl,..  compared  wltl;  p^-r.^Mt  In  ir,h  when  :he  ordinal  IP.rarv 
«^rv  ce,  Ac.  v.,  ..na.te.       n,.  emphasM  on  assist, n,  r^ral   llhrarit-s  ar.d  rural  areas 

uVZZ        '  ,r   '^'^-^^^^  ^^'^•^'^  stren.fhen  Individual  rural 

li.ra,  lr.  ^  a  I  1 .  '  uv.  ot    n.,re  ho-k,  ma^aMres.   fn  incrraie  the  rmmher  ot 
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hours  op.n;  «n,i        pm.l.Jo  Mookmohlle  s.-r-MC.  hook,        .wi  i  I  .  -mi  hack-up  sctvu.s 
from  larger  libraries  ihr.M.^h  cooperative  arranv.etTH'nl  s . 

!.ibrftrv  ^r/iics  tor    ipeclal  IVpula:wms 

Mr     \arcler       .Vcrordin^         the  huM^i-l  .  r:Osr   nt   the    li'^rarv  McrviccH   l.-ncMnv;  >m 
tar..'L  'owlra         .Us.dva^a.eu  a.ul  th.  han-l  1  capped .     Wl.at  da.a  do  vo„  have  .hat 
show*  that  this  program  has  helped  these  »?ro..ps: 

rr     ^vover      Over   1200  prolects  since  19/2  have  served  2<)  million  handicapped  and 
.  .   '     «i        Ui,,..,  .,.-r  the  o.ibMc   llhrar-  program  -supports  pro)ecL.s  wh  •  <  h 

tu    on.  and  '00  000  Ullui  a„.l  phvslc.Uy  I  capped .     Tho,.  s.r.Ues  .ncLwie  rail.. 

0^"*  p  o>.r.:n;  .or  ....  hl.nd,   ....  d.ve  lop,„c„ .  o,  special  colUclons 
nl'a.ot   e.e  -,«„.!. capped.    -.alUlnx"  hooM.  a„d  .he  servU.,  o.    loral  vo  hm.e.-r,  lo 
lii'lp  in  provldlnx  .hese  lypes  of  services. 

Interl Ibrarv  (oopera.lve  Servlies 

Mr  .a..!..'..  n.e  .-.dKe.  lor  i  nl  e  r  1  L.rar  v  cooperation  is  ■SI/)  million.  live  ..s 
«  lew  examples  ot  pro  jet.  a  funded  under  tins  program. 

.,r  io.er  n.e  low.  Library  Inforna.ion  Tele.vpe  Kxd.anxc  '-'nK.  i3  a  3.a.e- 
wuio  ;n,..r^M„„  .e.work.     Iowa  re,i  den. ,  have  access   .o  ,-UT    j  ^P''^  ^ , 

rcK.»...l.  and  «,aden,i<  libraries  a,.a  .l.e  S.ace  lihrarv.  I-I.iri-.  is  «»  « 
^.Ul-Sti.e  regional  li'^r.rv  ne.work  and  ...s  broadened  access  .o  a  w.de  r.n^e  oi 
obscure  an<l  specialized  -nanazinea. 

Ne.ada's  'Uatewlde  Ke.ource  .oordlna.ion  pro|ec.  ' »  «  ^'^P";',''^":' P';;;'';^;^,,, 
etlort  «f.lc!.  H  a:  •<■ -.p.  in,!  to  lden.it,  ...e  intor-,.«.lon  needs  in  .he  S.a.e  ar.d  ma.ch 
!!.c  seleiMon  of  TPatcriaU  .o  .hose   identified  .needs. 

.olorado  Iniorma.lon  and  .  o.nmnica.  .o„  Ne.worU  pro.  ides 
assistance  and  -raining  for    librarian,   in  all   ..p.-  of    linrarle,  .  .,r  ov,x..o....    .  be   .  a  •  . 

.  Il"n.  in  or.-llne  searching  ot   in.or™i.,.,n  da.,  banks,  snch  as  dc.ernn.in^;  .he 
a  .propr  L  ene  »  o.  re,.,es,s   Tor  se.r.hin,,  and  .he  i „- er pre .  1  nK  ot  .n-Une  pr.n.ou.s, 
nr~.  "rt.e^s  .^...b.   .      U.ose  who  have  had  no  acqualn-ance  wi.h  co.pu.er  opera- 
t  lonii 


Mr  •:at»'e»-.  io  w^iat  rx'ent  does  ihf 
'»,<•   ll*rar     srr/lces  provrnm. 


M.erlihraty  cooperation  pro>?rain  .vcrli 


■yr      .o-.er       A  rect-nt  e.al-i.ti.in  s!.:dv  ot    (tie   :  n  t  er  M  h  rar  v  (ooperaMon  prov.ram 

;£::,';::-,:.:;,;-:-'K.'r;;::  :-:r.::,-:,;r; .v;r;=;t::;  ;-r r„',;;;", 

Y.'ed  tor  I'uML-    l.i'-iarv  <  onsi  r  it  •  =  -i. 

^  -..^a-  .H  .o.ir  •  .■'  th.  need  '.m  publu  l.Mor.  constr-u- 
t  Ion  as^  I  s '  ani  t- 

„r        S.i.rdi...-   'r.  r»-. Ar.-iita:.   !i>'r*r.   A -is...' l  a  '  f  .m,   m-hv- .  .    th.-rr  arr 

U'xHi   -  p.ou..  rt.ad.   fo  '..-...in  I  .i  .iseal    .<-ar  I-/-.  rc-fMil:-.: 
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llon.  AS  lndica?ed  H«rllef,   fhc-rc  tre  ><.         ll!)r*rlos  m-udlnw  siruM.iral  ( hap^es 

totalltiK  S2;5.b  milluMi  lo  ttake  rhelr  f).iildin»;s  actesslMc  to  t he  l.a.uH caj. pi-d . 

Mr  Natcher.     Destrihe  other  Kederal  a9ai<i{attce  availahle  ioj>-Tmtvlu  Uf-rarv 

construe  *On  x 


I)r.  Bover.     TI.e  three  largest  aUerr.ailve  KedvTal  ssmrces  !or  puMlrt  Ithrarv 
construction   ^art*  the  Appalarfiian  Rt-Kloual  IVvr  lopmen  f  A(  i  wl.Uh  provi.K-:,  up  to  ><0 
periffnt   Ke-li-ral   t.mdinw.  or  tonsirutHon  rosts  In  tonwnunUles  In  Appalathia;  U)cal 
IMbllc  Works  ot   the  Kconomic  Development  Act  wiii<h  provided  ^HH  million  tor  20' 
public  library  pro}ects  in  fiscal  year  14//;  and  Crneral  Kevenue  Sharhix^  whuh 
*«c<ordlnK  to  our  latesi  data  lor  capital   Improvements  provided  an  addllloi^l  $3b 
million  lor  public  libraries. 

Private  School  Aid  Tru^tr  KSKA  U'-h 

Mr.  Natchfr.     Kor  school   libraries,   i  hi-  b■T<)^•.^•r  rtv|„cat   is  ^K.^.t.  sr.Illion  How 
rauih  of  that  amount  will  asjiUt  prlvali-  siliool  children' 

r>r.   Jtover       It    is  eslluiaifd  l^jat  million  will  bt-  used  lor  thi-  ?M.nftM  ot 

private  schciol  children.  \ 
\ 

/Mr.   .'Etcher.     !lo  Ihesv  funds  j^o  direcilv  lo  privatt'  school.s'  ^ 
fn-     H.)ver.     No.      IV^  control  ol    l-inds  and  l  1 1  le  to  nyiterlaU  t-/,,,  i  pinci:  t 

acTHred  unier  rho  pro.-.ri*  are  vested  In  a  public  a>4eni:v.      Hu-  ptibl  lo  -axent  v  admln- 
I.s!fr«  fhe   funds  and  propeiy  v  ^ 

Mr      laicher.     WJll  vOi»  explain  how  private  srhooU  participate  In   this  program' 

Ifr.   «ov<»r       P.ev  parMcipatp  !t,r.>.u-.h   the  local  educa  l  iona  I  ^t^c-nc  .     Uical  ed.ua- 
tfonal  agencies  cons-ili  with  approprlat.!  representatives  ol   lh«  private-  school  (hlld- 
rcn  re<ardin«  their  needs       KolKiwIn*^  this  <  ..r  s.,  1  t  «  t  I.)n  ,   prlvfTe  school  cJilldren 
receive  on  loan  an  equiiable  ahare  of   the  .  ,.lp.n..:,:   and  matenaU  acquirnd,  according 
to  need. 

hibliC   .-ictiool  Aid  Under   KSiJ\  IV-h 

Mr     Natcner.     Ito  all  public   schools  participate   in  this  proKram' 

Mover.     '.o .     Sonw   local  educntii.nal  a^iencien  chooae  n.j:    to  participate  d-u- 
one  o|   the  luHowInvt  reasons:     lack -jt   personniM   to  complete  necessary  paperworV  ; 
SfntH  amcH.nr  ot    funds  not  worth  efforT  ot  applvloK;  disinclination  (o  accept  Kederal 
aitl;  or  tionc  ompliance  with  (Ivll  Rixhls  Act. 

Admlnf  St  rai  :on  ot  i.SF.A  IV-K 

Ml*.   *;a-cher      Vi">.at   kind        ad.-rtl  ■  l  st  rat  Ivp  control  do  vou  exercise   in  distrp.- 
Mlinx  tunds  to  Statt    and  local  educaMi>na!  aKencies.* 

:>r     fkjver.     Kormulaa   tor   the  d  I  s  t  r  n>.i ;  ion  of    tunda  under  KShJ\  lV-»  must  be 
approved        the  f  onnil  ss  Iot»er  ot   K.iu.  atl.ui       Kornmlas  prepared  t.v  Staie  edu*  at  i  ona  I 
a/en(U«  are  ri.»f   approved    It   thev  do  no*   nieer   the   intent   ot   fbr   s(ai.,rr       Hie  Impact 
(It   fhes.-  lonmilas  is  mon  1  •  ored  Sv  our  statt  atid  recptnmenda  t  l  ohs   lor  Impro.ln^  tt.em 
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n-do.    An  effort  .o  p.r.M.rfe  ...te,  to  d.r.ct  ™or. 

Mr.  1..ch«r.     !lav  .™,c..  of  the  SlV..t.  million  U  U.r  .dml  n  1  ,l  r. .  :  ve  =o,t,.' 

«over  U  e.t.^ltea  th.t        m.  1 1  Ion     vomM        ...d  i      H-'O  lor  .d,n.„.»tr. 

t  ion  of  the  program. 

Kved  for  Scl-.ool  l.ibrarv  StaiHrlaU 
Mr.  catcher.     Ultat  da. a  Jo  .c.  h*v.  available  to  show  the  need  for  school  library 
!nat*!r  lals? 

,.Kool.    A  collet -.on  or     -^^^^  li„n...te      (oUectlona  must  remain  cirrenc  and 

r,.,p..:.-,l.e   to  ,  ,„  ^n...  ,uMe.  t  areas   to  meet   the  requlrc^-nts 

r,.eronce  coverage  •;■<'        '  ^       u I    sL  Id  aoo^nodate  diverse  le.rnln.  .tvie,  ol 
:::.e^,;''"nr^;r:,.   t;.er;n^d;rr.Mn;;.:  l.ne,t  ......U  ,ro.cla.sroo.  ln,.r..t.on. 

(iil.laiire,  Coiinsel  in.'.,  »:"!  lean;).; 

^   1....    lor  ..M.d.nce.   Connsel  1      .  and    le.,.!,,.  I, 

,^  ,;""rj  a:n:.:ru    l,  ...ed         a...  ed,ua-,on.l  amende,  ami  l.ov  .nu.U  .s  U-r 

l,"«l  <<■-»' I   li  strict  9  ' 

,..   ,   ,     i.vTiiila  lor  deicrntril".;  the  ar.io.nit   oi  -.oi.ev  -.in-  'JKAs 
V.  'l:  ,       ?A  !     is    >  oer..:..  o.  total  allot^-ntH  .or 


.11  (,«r., s  ...  anoM     -7,,;^/"^  will  rocele  th  n.nl 

"  ^'r'"?;,;"  V  state  plans  !,o«  -.u h  v.  1  , 


w!i  1 1  h  V.  I 
.  1  •  ivt 


>ii-r . 


i.ual  s.Wl    h.Tu's  pro  ide   ..Mdanco  and  coMnscliM. 

..r     so  wf  -i-.  l  I-  i  t:-  l  a  i.-para.-  pro.ra-i  tor  :hls  p.-.  pos'  . 

■rr  .r  'o-un-s.  J.a,  acroi  I  :^  rt-.ponse  -o  widespread  ^ '"^"r  "^PV^^''^' 

=  ■  '"^  :    !n  .-udanc.  a.-!  .OMn.^Un.  a.M    iM..  .r.  a. 

^^iMa---  ■^'-.Un.  -M-it.es  s-ppor.ed 

'     V  ■  W   ....    .k.  a.MM.U-s;.d  -..^ 


J 
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;>r     Bover      Y»»5.     Utle  \  fumls  aro  prlnarilv  tor  the  provUlon  oJ   In»trm  - 
t  lon4ll  activities  and  may  Include  «iervitL'H  not  avalUMe  irotn  other  smiries.     "Hi  U 
requlren*nt  renirlcta  the  number  of  >^iild«tuo  atid  coitnaellnK  proKtams  1  iindi?<j  under 
Title  I,   ilnce  ^■•1(    akltU  pi.ijects  are  rhe  prlituirv  tjtuw  and  purpiiMC  of    lltle  I 
ac  t  Ivl t let. 

Hf,   Nttcher      '-an  the  Kmer<en(  v  Sfhoi»l  Atd  proKran  he  utted  tor  Milti  purpose  ajjio? 

l)r.    Bover.     Yea       hmds  .-Mv  he  used  tor  kuI  dance  and  t  o-jnse  1 1  n>'.  ait  I  vH  lea  It 
the  IJ^JV  has  adopted  a  plan  which  will  aaslat   1 1><?  proiesn  ol  el  Imlnat  hiy.,   reduciiiK,  or 
prevent  IriK  oilnorltv  >?roup  Uolat  toti  and  aldlnj/.  nchool  chlldri.»n  In  overtomlnw  the 
edticAtlonal  d  1  sadvan t«Ke i  ot  mlnorltv  i^rotip  Isolation 

Orh.er   [*ruKrama  Providing  lintdancr  and  (ouust*lln>^  * 

Hr .   Natcht-T.     Would  vow  pleaie  tell  .j«  what  other  Kederal  proKrama  are  available 
for  Kiildanie  and  >oiinaelln><  aervUea  In  1o(a1  tihoola* 

■H"  llie  following;  prn>^ram«   in  t!ie  Bureau  ot   Kleiwntars  and  Sernndarv 

KiJijtaJiO!^  are  anihorlzed  to  provide  nuldamr,  counsellnK,  or  teatljw  components; 

Kdiu  a '  Uma  1 1 V  llpprived  tlilliren 
Support  and  Innovation 
Dropout  Prevent  ion 
Attrition  and  Mealtr. 
r>ruK  Ahtj^e  Kdiic  a'  ut^ 
Vol  Uiw  Hirouxh 

School  I.lhrartea  and   I  ns  (  r  m  f  lona  I  Keamirtrs 

Srhoiil  Aaalstanir  lu  Kedir«llv  Attetlvil  Ar  t-a  a  - ->Wii  nt  enanc  e  and  UperaMona 
Kni*ir>(i*i-,  V  School  Aid 

I'acka^lnv: .   l-'lell   IfstlnK.  flml  Ulsseminat  lun 

Special  Ass  i  4 1  a>.<  i>  •  «>  Kr  I -.u^eea  from  C^imhodls  atul  VI  ft  nam  ui  the  I'.'i. 

'ollev.e   library  Kesourtes 

NafiJier.      Ilie  h.jdviet   propusos  to  tf»Umtnrtte  lund^  for  collexe  libraries . 
What  kind  ol  problems  will   ihia  cauae   lor  co1Uk**8  "nd  universities?    Anv  ? 

:ir  Hover  Pie  l^'^O  hiidj^et  po!iltIon  ml^ht  aitrti  th^•  sMlitv  ot  small  (ollek^p 
lU'rarten  'o  acquire  fnatcrlala  and  suftscrlhe  lo  perlodltals.  Mowevc-r  .  :!.<•  hf^'iala- 
t  U>n  an  firrentlv  written  limit  a  our   treedom  lo  award  grants  f»aseil  on  needs. 

Mr     farther      vie  (flu  understand  the  limited  impact  oi  vour  budm*t  vui  lar^^e 
Stale  un  1 /ers  1  r  lei  h>it  what   a'<oiir   rbe  <inuill  private  lolhwes' 

(n- .    lUv.i'r       I'    is  hard   'o  assess  ihe  Impait    ibis  ';uiv  ha  e        s-jaU  pr  I  ste  (ol- 
le^en      Mowe/er,   i:    is  as^j-niel  Miat    'l:e  wrants  awarded  thnuufi   the  priJ^ram  were  not 
laryr  iTiou.ji  to  niee  t   all   t  tie  1  r  -iveds 

I 

Mr     •.a'.liiT       rtlia'   da's  ari-  svallaMe  to  sh.ow  'he  p*>r(  eti  r  aktr  ni   a  i  ^  I  h'^^v  '  s 
'•i|il--.i*»   tliat   Is  'i<ivi  for   I's   llhrarv  pr.'krarn.' 

'T.    '^orr.      \^if^  iulfe*<t*   ll'-rar-.  Nud)/,rf   t  i*pri'S*"it  j*  s'-o-jt   1./  perciMt   of   the  total 
aiade.nlt    «  os ' .  ai{ordln>i  to  l'*''i-*'  data  fri^m  r  lir    iS'limal  t4?n'or  tor  i -I'k  at  iona  I 
:r  a t  i at  ik  s 
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%     N.tc«,.T      v,'),.!  IS   ,o„r  P,tl-na(c  ot   the  .l.are  ol  coU.  ^o  U'.r.V.  l-.sis 
repre.eiited  ''V  th.-  lollene  l.lhr.r^  Rc.iour.ea  pro^.ram. 

,t,c.i  ve.r  I'..'.-.  <olle^e  Mi.r.rs  -.co-.r^.^,  .ppr.pr  ...  .on  o.   ..-)...  -.000  repre 

.or.l.  1  perce.,<  ot  tho.c  cnUc,e   Ul.rarv  exp<,nd  1 . res  . 

N..cl,er.  o.l.er  program,  .r.  .v.ll.ble  to  collo.e,  for  p..r- 

cliasiti)?  Ithrarv  materials.' 

•,r     "over      Kce.rC,   llhr..le»  .re  elUlMc   for  St  ren«tl.enl...4  Rese.rch  Ubr.rie, 

pr..r.:,;irv:.cr ...... ...;n.u.,..o.,  ^.uo\r,  u  iri'.;  ^ . 

l^velopln.  -..tl..,tlon.  P;;"'^       .  ''^      ^^1,"^ ."u.e   Ubr.rle,  Incl.ule  .he  Kese.rd, 
0,her   Kcd.r«l  pro.r...  «        *  ?,*'i.Monl     KndoJl^n,   for   U,e  M,..«nm<-,  ...n.le.i 

^;3"ril;rn  p';^';T"inS  "^^lo.;!;:  Ht.torfc.l   l^.hUc.tfo,„  ...  R..cord,  (:o™„f«s.o„ 

tiinded  at   :-4  nlHion  In  W/'^ 

...,....r       me  ...d.e.  ...1..  propose,   to  te.min.te  .ho   '  -  [j;^  l"""^ 

.  ,1.  .  ,    t,.(.l   -h.t   -he  soppl-.  ot    llhr.rl.ns   1.  mifflrient  uver.U. 

c';;:-.  T:r:':o.:^::^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ » <" 

•  4v«iu«<ed   m  tUe   Hhrarv  prolea9loii? 

:r:r;-:;,rrv;:r:;u^rj.rc;;'::pu;:- 1;::;./ ;:"o.,e> ..,  .he.r  ..r.o,.,  o.,.re...... 

pro  .ec  t  ^  wi  *  !•  >l:ose  f«md«J. 

;irei»^-ry.fMin^  Ht-search  libraries 

Mr    satcser.     Mow  nan v  research   lil-rartc.  ar.  tM.r.  thl.  counirv.' 

.     .•f.-^jiu-.J  II  a'    tl>ori*  an-  lu-twiTi.  100  ami  ^»00^  ri-sear. ».  lll-rarli-s 

,,,;:,.:;':r.....'c,'^ i.::::-.:.  ^.....p.v  .te.. ...  .he  .......er ...  ...de,„fc 

iMs:  ir.il  lo«i8  otierlnv  doctoral  prov.rams. 

Mr.   ^A.chor       H.^  «-.v  research   n.rar..s  will  l^o  ass.stc-.i  n-uU-r  rhv  bud.-.r 

n.v  pr.,.T..-.  w.n   .o-  .h  ,.,pp.r.         ?.)  r.....«r...  l.!r.r.es  1,.  or.hr  .,. 
aiMfvo  Oif  <rpai»'«i   impat  t  . 


!,?.rflr>rs  als»«  n-t  <•  i  ■■••.l  wMi-.-«-  ll'>i»r. 

.    ......  n.r....s  ..,.  .n.r.;  .... 

itiSM"  .iJ.'i.   taiviiit    ri'ii-..t     I  .i.ui...  r 
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Mr.  Naicher.     The  research  llhrarv  pro»:ra!!)  is  ono  of  the  tew  iteT»3  undi-r  tlUs 
approprlaf  Ion  tl»at'  i  «i  not  proposed  lor  cutha^  or  turmlnailon.    u1u  ran't  this  pro- 
i{rara  be  cut  by  20  or  75  percent? 

.')r.  :to>er.     V.w  prni^ra-n  encourai-.fs  m,o  sharln>-        iini.j.u-  resoMrces  aaion« 
Ubrarles,^ thus  providing  the  hasis  for  an  expandInK  network  ot  user  access.     A  cut 
o:  20  to  23  percent  would  undermine  the  abiliiv  ol   these  major  research  libraries 
to  develop  their  collections  by  rediu  Inn  the  amo.int        t.inds  available  lor  expan- 
sion and  maintenance  of  collections  and  by  redncta>^.  their  capacity  to  share  those 
resources. 

{'iildance,  Connse 1 1 ns^,  and  TostlnR 

Mr    Micliel      I'nder  -.uldance.  Connse  1  Inx ,  and  lesiin^,  what   tvpes  of  activities 
will  be  t  unded 

I)r.  Rover.    We  will  Include  el«meniarv  and  secondary  school  •ounselln>r,  in.service 
training  for  guidance  «nd  counseling  personnel;  stjpervision  and  leadersh I p  serv  Ices 
Ml  the  local  level;  program  planning  and  development;  special  guidance  «nd  counselinK 
pro^raina  aulted  to  meet  the  special  needs  for  such  programs  by  persona  who  are  Jls- 
advaniagt'd.    thr  poor,  the  racially  and  culturally  ditferont,   the  neglected  and  the 
abused,  ihc  ^itU'A,   the  physically  handicapped,  and  the  mentally  retarded;  those 
affected  by  the  characteristics  of  special  sertln^is,  the  Inner  city,  rural,  and 
suburban  areas;  revision  of  guidance  handbooks;  professional  growth  and  development 
of  .State  and  local  personnel;  and  collection  and  dissemination  of  pertinent  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Michel.     W>iai  about   the  testing  component.'    What  kind  oi   testing  will  be 
t  iinded  ' 

m*.  Jtoyer.     IfSting  mav  Int  ludr  the  ir  ?u  of  teats  to  measure  abilities,  educa- 
Honal  achievements,   interests,  or  ap?  Uu-los  pertalnlnv.  to  an  Individual's  educational 
or  career  development. 

/ 

Mr    Michel      How  do  you  b«aicallv  distinguish  between  this  program  and  the 
ilareer  Kdticat  Ion  program.'  | 

I)r.  Hover.     The  (nldance,  Counse !  inL  and  Testing  program  is  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  students,  parents,   teacher^,  and  administrators  In  Iden t i f y i ng  and 
dealing  with  situations  w*»lch  restrict  ojr  U-nlt  a  student's  educational  developments 
and  experiences  throughout   the  entire  etfucat  Ion  process.     TJie  prlmarv  thrust  ot  a 
career  educa:ion  program  Is  to  provide  information  on  the  range  of  careei  opportuni- 
ties available  »nd  to  prepare  Individuals  to  make  job  choice  decisions. 

Mr.  Michel.     What  Is  rhe  basis  iof  vour  es'lraate  that   ; , SOO  local  projects  will 
be  tiinded? 

'.yr     Hover.     It    h  estlmafi-d  iliat  approx  imate !  v  SO  percent  of   rfit-  local 
stho.il  systems  would  participate   In  the  KSKA   f  .  .  f)  prtinram . 

Adequate  Supplv  of  librarians 

^♦r.  Michel       iVi  wc!  now  have  a  sniiicient  number  or   trained  h  bra  runs  to  .i^eet 
ouC  needs  * 


t 

I  1 
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•t    Ro-.er.     I^R.  pr..i<-3^i..n  dMll  needs  tii  ;.or  I ;  v  Ul.ranaMs       n.erc  l.«  .l-  «1so 
..ee«  I.U-n!Uie.i  sl.or .  ..;.•<.  ol   1 1  It.  r         wl,o  sk  1 1  U  w.tl,  m,!.,.  icc1ku>  or 

tonp..-er,.     Wl.:l.in  .he  n,,l<D  ol   Kdur«l...n  h.-l^Di  .  l,owe.-.-r,  tins  pro^^ram  does  not 
MOW  .H  t.i^l.  .  prioritv  .3  otl.e,  tr»l:U:M  programs    .iHauaD  o.   >!,e  ..on..-r«l  ovcrnU 

,Zp^.  ot   USr.r..n!.  seok.nv.  e-iplo;..*..   *,c..r.li,u  to  .         ■  •<t,u^^  ol    Ul.rarv  aia,,- 
power  b*.  the  :viru*»j  ot   lalior  SiaiisiUa. 

SiriMi><fhtMilti,*  Kusnarc»-  l.iKrartes 

Mr.  V.Uhel.     "nder  \hv  Kesearch  libraries  program,  wi»ai  apecilic  Ivpcs  ol 
aifl^iMus  arc   ilte  tund'*  iised  lor,* 

Dr    l^over.     llie  program  has  iwo  ohjeciivt"*:     lo  nwilnialn  and  sirenKthun  research 
co\ifK\um<i  an.i  to  niako  tlu  se  collecitons  aval  lablr  lo  users  an^l  other  libraries, 
Baslcallv.   institutions  lise  the  t.mds  tor  three  tspes  ol  actlvlrlea  In  ord^  to  meet 
these  ohlectlves      h  1  hi  lo^raph  I .  control  and  access  activities,  coUectiorf  develop- 
•wn^  ,  Atid  preservation  of  materials, 

.^tieral  Revenue  Sharing  Kiinds  lor  Public  libraries 

^\r.  MtrMel      IU>w  much  ol   the  ('eneral  Hevenue  Sharing  tuttds  last  year  was  spent 
tin  ll!»rarles* 

lirr    hover      Uhrarles  received  $7^./  million  fr«n  Ceneral  Revet^uc  Sh^jrln^i  funds 
\  m  fUcal   /car  I'J//,   rhe  latest   year  tor  which  figures  arc  available.     Tills  Is 

approxlH-reK  nne  percent  ot  all  Ceneral  Revenue  Sharln>?  funds  spetil   In  that  year. 

lotal  >Utlonal  Kxpendllures  tor  Public  Libraries 

Mr    Michel      1)0  von  have  -inv  lU;nres  as  to  «H*r  the  total  Federal,  State,  ai^d 
local  expenditures  on  public   Mbrarles  are  per  vear? 

Hover       Fii  l«>'/     pubUt    libraries  received  nearly  SUO  million  trom  alt 
Kederal^onrcos  a:ui  ^\.^  hUHon   from  State  and  local   tunds.     Aluo.st   aO  percent  of 
the  State  atid  local  support  ca^  as  matchin^  Innds  tor  the  public   library  program. 

Jofal  yJational  Kxpendllures  for  S^ionl  Libraries 

Mr.   Mithnl,     W>)at  about   tl^urfs  as  m  bow  nuch  overall   Is  btMn«  apent  on  scbnot 
1 Ihrar les ' 

Dr    H.>vt>r       h.f  esllmartMi  expemi  1 1  up's  tor  publlt   school   libraries  l  mm  ^taie 
and   local   tund,  are  .  m.innn.     App.  ox       t  e  I  y  /  ^nillion  is  spent  by  prlvat. 

schools  And   'OOb.n  ulllion  Is  .irrlvod   trom  ^edera^   sources.     lli  U  amounts  to  >8d3.H 
•nllllon  l.^r  school   libraries  iromall  sources, 

Aciess  fo  iMhlic    I.lbrarv  Services 

Mr     K..vKal       V.iu  s'at.-   that    w,-.  pcri.Mit   .>f  ihr  pojn.lation  has  a.t-ss-  tn  Ubrarv 
,.Mvi,.s  bpat.l   fr...n   I  I  ».riir  la.'S  and  people   iu  mv  t  nmrr^un  I  I  v  that    the  jnr 

Pr'.b!.-n  iiUrartes  ?a...  is  not  rpa.hlt,>i  all  se««ient  s  »f  the  population.     JUiw   li.l  you 
arr  l-.e  at   Ui  I  s  t  t  i<ure  ' 

■;r     H.>v.r       rach  ^sf  -b---..  K>ps   its  ..wn  standa.M  of    b- 1  er-r.lnln^  at  .  .  ss  to  1  P^rarv 
H.rvt^es   ,«-...nwht.h   this  pert.nta.*-   l derived.      Ihe ...  standards  are  MSuall-,  bastM  ,mi 
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rhe  rflaMon«?h  J  p  !.LMwt'u:;  suth  liSrar.  « l.arAi  ter  Is  l  Us  as  tollecimn  s  i /.i- .  tK'vo  h^pmeji  i 
anM  <i«tt'.  A\u\  characierJsi  jcs  ol  i 'lo  an^as.  nnvh  as  population  aiui  per  capita  sup- 
port      In  ailditlim  to  qui- St  ions  c  uni  criKiiv.  accesa  to  so  r  •.■  J  t  <•  s  .   tho  puMit  li^ratv 
pro^ran  must  ho  respon -i  1  v.-  ihri»it>-.M  t  lie  re-l'i  i  r  umfnl  s  ot   the  law  to  i«nprovluv.  H»f 
ade'jiiacv  or  Uhrarv  si-rvues. 


IMirarv  SiTviifs  tor  iullnxnal  Persons 


Mr,  Royhal,    W)ia  t  spctial  proK-cis  have  hcen  larv^cti'd  on  hi  1  (n«ua  1/b  It  ul  tural 
poptrlai  ion«j  that  have  noi   t  ra.I  j  t  iiina  1  ly  heon  served  hv  puh  Uc   llhrarles*     Kor  example 
'In  vou  have  anv  svstemarl<    studies  of  what   prov^ram.s  fflrctlvcly  reach  the'se  popula- 
tions, rather  than  smple  anecdotes  on  the  success  of  a  parMcular  hookmohi  lo  project 

:)r.   Hovnr.     In  1*J7m  a  urant  of  ^100. bWh    was  rnaije  to  the  Oakland  I'uhUc  Library 
lor  IVolocl  California  Kihnlc  Services  to  arlilrcas  the  problem  areas  in  esiablishlnK 
8ervlce.s  and  colU-ctlons  for  ethnic  popular  Umis.     The  project    Is  evaluaMn^  sources 
and  rieveloplux  stratcKles  for  purchase  of  ethnic  and  non-Kn«lIsh  UnRuai-.e  materials; 
Idem  IfyinK  and  disseminating?  Information  about  services.   coUcfiions  ami  programs; 
•  icvelopIuK  wiho.ls  to  impletoent  riuommendnl  1  ons  to  meet    the  library  needs  of  ethnic 
pupulatioMS.  ami  devflopluK  «  prototype  tataloi?  of    the  Spanish  holi*  n>;s  of  major 
1 1 hrary  centers . 

Wp  ha.'P  not   bad  auv  svstenyillc  slii.Iy  ot  how  the  hlllngnal  projects  fuude<l  under 
ISCA  have  effectively  reached  ibese  poptilat  Ions .     Tliere   Is  a  current    studv  of   I  SlV\ 
Hf  le  I  hv  Applied  Maiiavement   St  ieuies  underway  which  will  provide  pro^^ram  evaluation 
data  tor  us  hv  about  Ot  loher  I'MO. 


Kudner   i.ir  hjiillt    [.ibrarius  Below  l*^»*i  I>ev'el 


Kti'.ltal.  In  a  tine  of  tistal  constraint  ai  the  State  ami  local  levels  for 
llhrarles.  dm  Id  vou  elaborate  on  what  you  mean  when  vou  state  that  libraries  will 
J»e  expeclol  !.t  use  their  funds  more  "wlselv"' 


:jr.    ?^o-.er.     Kath  S^ale  should  emphasjzr   the  basic  purpose  ot   improvlnv?  public 
Uhrarv  ««crvues  when  developing  its  Stale  program.     improviuK  management  procedures 
and  larger  in^  lunds  lo  prloriiv  areas  such  as  strengthen  I  r»x  State  Uhrarv  a-imlnlstra- 
:lve  aj^encies,  tirban  resource  centers  am)  services   to  specialized  groups  are  two 
nethods  at   iutreaslnw;  the  elticleucv  of  the  proKrain  and  usin^  the  t'unds  more  wiselv. 

Mr.   Kovbal.     Hv  cutting  back  public   libraries  by  $0 . h  million  vou  effecllvelv 
ilelete  the  additional   fundltiii  that  wnrjld  have  <one   to  urban  llhrarles  hv  ;he  "trii-- 
.ier"  provision  vou  cite  in  'he   justification.     Aren't  urban  libraries  In  worse  shape 
than  other   libraries,    lor  e'd-nple  suburban  libraries* 

|)r.    l^yer.     Ak'.ain.  t  omprehens  I  ve ,  banl  data  are  not  available.      Hu*  budk-.ei  In 
,<rrural  refhcrs  ant  I  - 1  ul  la  t  i  on  Initiatives  which  will  resulf    in  r,.,j.ir  Mn.i.,  nt  t>d- 
rral  assl.vtarxe   tor  p'lhUt    library  services   In  urban,  stjimrban.  and  rrjral  areas, 
'ens. IS  Kureajj  rept^rts  show  that  trntral  citv  populations  declined  tiailonwiiie  hv  'j 
peri.enl  h«.iwcen   l'*/0  and  I'W/,  wti  I  le  suburban  populations   increased  r>y  12  percent 
It  sho'ild  be  noted  that   2rt  pt-rcent  of  Title   I   funds  alreadv  no  to  urban  libraries 

I  I brarv  Serv  i t  es   tor  Spec  la  1   I'opu la  c  Ions 

Mr.   '*o-.hal.     »iiill  vn.i  lor  rbe  rei  onl   list   t.he  aa:ounts  ol    tuti-Imv  that  will  be 
^olUK        the  di  sailvant  aKed,   the  a^eil  and  migrants  t  r.ioi  public   library  lunds* 
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;>r.  Bovcr.     Alloc.. -on,  tnr  p..l.Uc  Uhrarv  ,.rv....s  to  >l,ese  «ro„p,  ' 
h«  St.to    h«»ed  on  the  smscs^.I  .(.■i-Jh  oI   Its  toial  pop.. Ui  ion.     Vor  ilscal 

Ce^r  iX     1>   U  pr;,e":d  <h.,   ...e  d  L.dv.n.a.ad  wi  U  r....ve  5 1 2 .  .00. 000-,  ,ho  .ve.!. 
52.500.000;  and  ml,;rant»,  $1,000,000. 

CoUene  I  Ihrarv  Bf  ao'.rc  e!i  ' 

Mr    Royhal.     For  KY  19«0  you  propose  oUmlnailon  of  .ol  U-«<-  1  U-rarv  r.-80..rc<-s 
proKra™      Much  the  a.mc  arsu^enta  are  uaed  thf,  year  as  were  -.,ed  In  ^c..r  , 

^u.Hflc.tlon.     Spcclflcallv  that  thl.  proKtam  only  provide,  «o«ethln«  like  V  .000 
•  o  Iverv  colUKe  Uhrary  thr..,Kho.,t   the  country.     Co.Ud  yo..  te      th.  ^..i---  - 
.n.l.tlon  ha,  affected  :!,e  prices  of  hooka,  Journals  and  f  1  Us  rt.irln>, 

„r.   Hoyer.     H.e  avera>,..  prUes  were  $20.10  fur  h.r.Uover  •"""l^;  ^^'^'f 

for  periodical,  and  for  16™  color  films.     M.rdrover  hook  price,   lncre«,«d  at 

in  a^raRe  ve.rlv  rate  of  11.6  percent  and  periodicals  at  a  rate  o.   17.5  per.ent  . 

Mr     Rovbal.     Kor  .mall   lihrarie,.  Mich  a,   in  comn...„itv  collei<e^  ami  '•■''ll  P^'" 
vate  colloKe.i,    ls..'t   the  55,000  serving  a,  a  sl«nlllcant  Hource  of   lunds  tor  their 
l.ook  and  periodical  acq.il s i  1 1 ons  ? 

Dr     Hover       ima  U  colleges  will   feel   the   .-npact    to  »o-r^  extent,   tho..,«h  the  hasic 
«rant  oi    5-i,"n^  in  XIU  was  no.    Ur^e  eno..«h  to  ™.-e  t  .11   .he  .rq,.isltlon  needs  of         1 1 
libraries 


T.lbrarv  Career  Tralnlux 


Mr.   Kovbal.     You  Htare  ,  ha  t    lH.rarlans  are  nm    in  short   supply  In  th«  .narkrt 
thi«i  applv  to  minority  librarians  as  wr  U  * 

Hover.     There  I     a  clrmand  for  mlnorltv  Uhrarlaus  ami  ulher  prnJe.slonals 
who  can  i-tterrivelv  relate  to  the  dtaa.Wantayei. 

Strun^thenlnx  Kesrarth  Mhrarlos 

Mr.  Roy!..l      'Tder  your  college  lihrarv  pronr.n  I  have  had  1 , 

,.on,  in  the  direction        la  heading.     You  have  consistent   y  targeted      • > 

n  s  ren.lhcninv,  research  lihr.rles  vt.ile  ..ot   supporting  the  stiller  colU-^e  llhr.ri.s. 
luv^  vo.  done^nv  evM,..ti.n  on  how  well   the   .nterllhr.rv  program  is  working  to  he,,.- 
tl(   sinaller  c.Uene  llhrarles? 

I.r     Hover.     ll.e    ;t  ren>4t  hen  1 ...  Research  M  hr.r  le  s  program  was   f  i  rs  t  l^ple^,,te,l 
...  tlsT-.l  vear   I'-.'-,  and  the  f.rst   sl.:e  o,   grants  are  i     opera.  ...n  thro>,.:h  sep.em  .er 
No  ev^  ..  tio;  is  possi..le  ,.nt  i  1   .hes,-  proiect,  have  c.ded  and  P->'.r«" 
proLr  V  assessed.     l.owever.         .ran,  was  iss...Ml  ,inder  the  program  ..nless  here 
onK.,  .ranee  and  potential   .or  he,,- ,  i  -  i  „•■.  saw..ler   in,.  1 ....  ions  ,hro,„h  ne  .  - 


W14  Strong  ass»iranc#* 


"„,..rtl       lia.e  ,..al..a'i<...,  -  -  .h,- 1  .-n  .he  pr...,l...s  er.>         e  r,.  I  .-.  s-^-H-. 

ip.rarl-s  In  a,.e,-.(M..  penodi.als  a.vi  '.....kH   .r..,n  -he   l.r.e.-  i s.  i  > ...  i 

■.^     ..ov.r       Hut,,  .v..  :,o  ,•  .L.a  -r'       '...w-ver  .ra...   w,s  ..s..e.l 

„.,,er   -1..,  pro-r«  .    ..l-ss  -'ere  ,:>.'o.:  ,   „,o...  r..,..rd         '"•'  ■^  ''^   '  ' 

,.,  ,        V,.  pro.r...  e.„,...r...es  Pr.vMd.:..-  res,..„-.e..   ,o  s^.-Uer   .oll.wes  ....  ...  1  n ,  ■ 

U  .,l  ■..,1,M.,...  ...-w  te.h:,ol.>.,.e.  reU:..d  -  .  , he  ,ra..s.e.   o,  ,„..rn..atioM 
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Public  Library  Services 

.  Conte.    What  pcogresfl  la  be  I  ok  tnade  In  linpro^.'lnK  library  service  for  tlic 
handicapped*    What  are  th**  coals  of  nwiltln><  thanKCS  for  fheae  people  to  have  access 
lo  1  ihrarles  * 

I>r .  Boyer.     Improving  library  services  for   the  handicapped  Is  one  of  the  priori  tv 
areas  of  the  Public  Library  Services  program.     We  reach  approximately  500,000  hllnri 
and  physically  handicapped  people  each  year  throiigb  such  services  as  providing  brsMlr 
materials  and  audio-visual  equipment.     Over  14  million  such  items  vere  circulated  bv 
libraries  In  1977.     Howevef,  8,147  llbrarv  buildings  remain  Inaccessible  to  the  handi- 
capped.    It   Is  estimated  that   U  would  cost  §27^.6  million  to  make  the  necessary  struc- 
tural changes. 

>!r.  Conte.     Arc  all   libraries  ^at  receive  Federal  funds  required  fo  keep  a 
number  of  braille  books  In  their  library?     If  not,  wliy  not.' 

Dr.  Boyer.     No.     Requiring  books  In  braille  would  pur  a  special  burden  on  small 
libraries  since  these  materials  require  special  handling  to  preserve  them  and  require 
a  grear  deal  of  Storage  space.     In  addition,  o.ilv  about  20.000  of  the  500.000  blind 
rradors  In  'he  coiintry  read  braille.     V^any  blind  people  prefer  recorded  materials  or 
talking  books.     Hiese  materials  and  btallle  books  can  be  obtained  by  users  through 
Interllbrarv  cooperation  activities. 

Interlibrarv  Cooperative  Services 

Mr.  'ont»*.     Vou  Slate  that  roughlv  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  libraries  participate 
In  interllbrarv  looperatlve  Services.     How  many  vears  has  this  program  been  in  exis- 
tence?    i>o  vou  tonslder  a  /  p<*rcpnt  participation  rate  a  success'    Whv  or  whv  not.* 

■  >r .  Hover.     T^e  interllbrarv  Cooperative  Services  program  has  been  In  operation 
sltice   fiscal  v»ar   l'»h/.      !t  has  been  suctesslul    in  eucnuragln^  libraries  to  broaden 
the   ise  of  ihelr  resources  through  local,    Uate  a:iii  KeVlonal  networks  chat   In- olvc 
several  tvpes  i^f  libraries       In  l4M0  we  expert  over  7.000  Mbrarles  fo  participate  in 
tilt'  110  Looperaiive  projects.     Since   ihts   rt'acVei  all    rvpcs  of   1  i  brai  1  c  i  - -acadcmi  (  , 
scl'.ool,   special,  and  publU-   In  t  lie  *Catlo!i,   the   pari  Ui  pat  Ion  raii'  seems  ro  be  .:ood  In 
rela*^ion  to  the  t,indtn>i  level 

Schoo  I  Ll  lirar  les  and   I  us i  rue  i  iona  1  fu-  soun  e  «» 

Mr    f\>nte      Vo  I  are  i!e<reasln«  tinds   tor  tlic  School  li'-rariei  anil  I  tii  r  r  <ic  r  i  ona  I 
Ho'iOMrcfs  provra-T)  a*   fbe  vame   f  Imi'  :iia'   ihc  ii*st   '.>t  ^-t'ok.s,  not   to  netir  ior.  andii'-  iiual 

i  pmftnt ,   Is  reportedl'-   spiralini;      Von '  t    !his  have  a   .orv  serioMs   impact  on  the 
P'lrcfiasing  power  t>r    libraries   in  .arioMs    Uates  .' 

'  '.>r .  lio.vr.     nil*  l*»*iO  per-pipil  e  xpf  i  i  ;  ire  wfll  ''e  ■;3..'''^,  A  ■Irtroasr  .w  oul  . 
7'*  tet;:s.     ".1ie  rrdicrion   \'.\  i>ui<li  will  i  iraM-  a-itl   I'lnl  eduia'iotial  a.'eru  U'H  to 

reor-lfr  ibfir   pri.iritses  au«i  'ar.irt    I'lnds   ?o  arras  with  lar*'i'  .lumhera  ol   poor  or  ii  1  ,ij - 
cost   H  :  ud/ju  I  s 

t ^'1 1  ilatic  I- .   '  oiu;sf  I  I  rik" ,  a  ud   :  r  s  '  i  n.- 

^♦r  .  'out''      '  !    'hi'    i    •   nllilou  s'lili-n's  u  o  will   ;i-   :t>[c<I  ibii  -.tar  lor  r».'adlnv 
dMll:         «»w  twj  ■  do  '.I..,  rs'i'^.itt   w»  I  1  J,a.»-  si«       V  ui.i  iW   readnu-  'lisa'.illi     wb  1 1  h  will 
rt-jijire  r  or  <  n>in  si- 1  i  u.-.  sir-n.cs' 

.u»-.t't       '.'IK  r'-porty   :L.a;   al',«  i:   a    ill  I:. in  iroiia.'t-rs  b.etwf«-:j  "^.v  avrs  .w    \2  aii.l 
I-'  <  H:ir>t>i    r.'iil  .1'    :       'n- b*.  i  lui  i  n»    !..nr"   {    'Alt    ;.-■«■  I       \i«ordirv  ii«  itt^si**   rt-pott',  fJn-i*' 
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.re  Sl.-i  •xilllOM  per,on,   ...  -Mo  n.lUM  who  .r.  l^V^."  of  ..e  or  older,  no. 

thcU  ,t«tls;ici  It   i«  estlmt.e.l  th.t  over-!>.U  ol    the  3.S  million  8t..denl5  '"^^ 
«,U  hi!'  kind  of  re.dlHK  d  l..bi  1 1 .  v  «h .  ch  «1 1 1  require  K..id«nce  or  counseling 

services . 

CoIUk^  Library  Kesanrce» 

Mr.   <on..-.     vc.  ,<.<e   lt..t   vo..  .re  ....11...  the  r.Ue^e  I.lhrarv  P^"^;'''"; 
bec.,,^  ~nte,  -ere  dL.r.bu.e.l  r....rdle„  o.  need,     "..h-  v-u  no.  ch.n«e  '^-^  ' °  ™ 
for  d'„ril,u.lon  of  monev.   lem.L.ivelv  1.  necl  he.  .nd  f.nd  .hose  colle.*s  .h.    . ... 

FeLr.l  help,  .o  rh..    <hev  .nUh.  be  .hied  1,.  their  .t.e.p.   to  keep  ,.p  «ood  lib- 
rarv  lervlces^ 

nr     Bover      Aa  U.e  .omn>l,»  loner  indicted,  we  w.ll  be  ».,bml..ln..  our  h.^^her 
ed.,c..lor,  recon™r..l.U.v,.  ref,.rdln>;  re....hor .  z..  . on  <o     '.e  .-..nxres^ 

.ndoub.edlv  reco™»end  .1...   .he  .olU.e  Mbr.rv  Re,.„.rce»  pro.r.m  .r.n..  be  h..ed 


on  need 


|Tho  justilication  submitted  by  the  Department  follows:] 
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Apprnpr latlon  Estimate 
Library  Resources 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  otl.ervlse  provided,  title.  I  .nd  III 
of  the  Library  -JervlceB  and  Construction  Act   (20  U.S.f...  cV.  16);  title  II. 
rort  %y  of  th*  HlRher  Education  Act;  and  title  IV.  oarta  B  and  oi'  of  the 
E'.ewntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.   ($266.U,.OO0)  $2iZ,H3? .000:  Provided, 
That  ($180,000,000)    $143.e00.000  for  title  IV.  part  B  W  318.000,000  foi' 
title  rv.  pca-t  dV  of  the  Elementary  ana  Secondary  Education  Act  B'-all  becoine 
available  far  obUg.tlon  on  -luly  1.  (  1979)   1980.  and  shall  remain  available, 
until  September  'O.   (1980)  iSSl. 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

1/    Referenc..  to  Part  C  of  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  la  "dded  to 

-  dell-It  the  use  of  Title  II;  funding  for  three  other  programs  authorised 
under  Title  H  Is  not  requested. 

2/    Supplemental  Urv^ge  for  1979  Is  P-P"-." Jl^f,^'";;  Tundlhe 

-  Tltie  IV.  Part  B.  of  the  Elementary  and  ?V  Part  D  nS 
Culdance.  Coum.ellng.  and  Testing  program  under  Title  IV.  Part  D.  newly 
authorized  by  the  Education  Ajnendments  of  1978. 

113 
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UnguAgt  provlfllon 


...  [Siao.ooo.ooo]  3i4$,eo:,cc:) 

for  title  IV,  part  B  of  the 

EleBae.it«ry  and  S«conc;«ry  Educa- 
tion Act  


L__. 


Explan/Jt  Ion 


Sectior.  402  (a)(2)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  states  that  "No 
funds  are  authorlted  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  aubsect ion. unless  the 
aggregate  amount... Is  at  least  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  appropriated... 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year..." 
the  comparable  amounr.  for  KSEA  IV-B 
In  1979  la  $162,000,000  after  the  pro- 
posed transfer  out  of  $18,000,000  for 
ESEA  IV-D.    Although  the  ESEA  IV-B 
request   (a  $12,400,000  less  than  the 
1979  comparable  atnour^t ,  adoption  of  the 
proposed  Unguage  would  give  local  educa- 
tlortal  agencies  more  discretion  in  use 
of  funds  and  private  school  children 
would  receive  greater  benefits  under  the 
consolidated  Title  IV-B  program. 

~7iT 
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Anounta  AvaiUblt  for  Obligation 

1979  IM 

Approprl.tlon   $^66,475,000  $233,837,000 

Unobllg.fd  b.l^c.  .t.rt  of  yMt   ^^'""^All 

Unobllg*ttd  balance,  end  of  y«tr   .  zJIaJ^   z12a^^ 


Tot*l  obllgaclont   288.831,603 


233.837.000 


Suranmry  of  Ch*nget 

1979  Ettlmttad  budget  tuthoricy   ^oi^fll7'^ 

1980  Ettlojitid  budget  authority   IHibmO 

Nat  chtnga   '  ^^'^-^^'^ 


1979  Baae  C^anga  frcro  Baaa 


D^crv-naaa: 

Frog  raw: 

1,  Public  library  aarvicaa— 

ganaral  coat-cutting  reduction  which 

.1.0  raaulta  In  all«in#tion  of  urban  5,600.000 
library  trlggarlng  proviaimi   >d/.3W.uw  ? 

2,  Int'jrlibrary  cocparatlva 

aarvlcaa— reduction  of  45  nat*  , 
wSrtlng  {.ro}.ct.   5.000,000  -  1.663.000 

3,  School  librariaa' and  Inttruc- 
tlonal  raaourcaa— averftga  par 

pupil  ajipanditura  raducad  by  ,o  ,nn  nnn 

$0.28.. ?T   162.^00.000  -  12,400,000 


C..    ColUg.  llbr.ry  rMourc-  _ 
taminata  progm. »   7,t/^.uvvi 

  2.000.000  -  2,000,000 


tarainata  prog 

5.    Library    araar  t raining- - 
tonninato  ,>rogram  


\':j::z.Trzvr°r.:   i.oco.ooo 

,  ,  J  ^  -  32.638.000 
Total  decr«a9^a   '   

N.t  oh.-.8.   -  32.638.000 

115 
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Budget  Authority  by  Activity 

1979  1980  Increue  or 

— -  ,  Eatiroate  Eatimatc,  Decratte 

1.  Public  Ubr«rlei: 

Servlcea   $  62.500.000      $  56.900,000    -$  5.600,000 

b.     InterUbr«ry  cooper«tlve 

aervicea   5.000,000     .    .3,337,000    -  1.663.000 

  6/.  ,00.000         60.237.000    -  7.263.000 

2.  jchool   Ilbr*rl«a  *nd  Inatructlonal 

it»aour^a«   162,000.000^'     149.600.000    •  12.400,000 

3.  Outdance,  counseling,  «nd  leailnK   18,000.000^^      16,000.000  — 

A.    College  libr*ry  resources   9.975,000    •  9,975,000 

5.    TrA    Ing  and  iJ«monatratlons : 

a.  -IbrAty  career  training   2.000,000  — .  -  2,000,000 

b.  LlbrAry  doiionatr*tlon»  1,000.000   .  1,000,000 

^•'^^^'^•l   3.000,000  —  •  3,000,000 

t>,    StrenxChenlng  research  libraries   6,000,000  6^000.000  -  — 

Total  budget  authority   266.475.000       233,837,000    -  32,638,000 

)./    S.tpplejnental  language  for  1979  Is  proposed  to  transfer  $18  million  out  of 
School  Lib.-arlea  and  Inatructlonal  Resources  (KSRA  IV-B)  to  fund  Guld*nce, 
Counseling,  and  Testing  under  ESEA  tV-D,  newly  authorized  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  19  78. 


Budget  Authority  by  Ob  J  t 

"                                        1979  1980  Xncreaae  or 
   Estimato  Estimate  Dec  reaan 

other  aervlces                                                  $    1,335.000  $    1.244,000  -$  91.000 

Grants.  s\ib»ldlea.  and  contributions               265,140.000  232.593.000  -  32,547.000 

Total  budget  authority  by  object             2f)*- .475,000  23), 817. 000  -  32.638.000 

116 
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Significant  lc«ns  In  Hout«  tnd  S«ntti 

ApproprlAtlona  Coonlttees  Reports 


Iti 


Ac c  Ion  f  ken  or  to  ttktn 


1979  SMf  R>port 


Coll^g^  \lbrTy_rttourctt 

1.    Hie  Co«Biltt««  •xpr«ff«d  Its 
hop««  that  the  tuthorlslng 
comlttees  vlll  eerlously 
consider  changing  the  oper^- 
tlone  of  thle  ptogran  eo  thet 
funde  ere  everded  to  Inetltu- 
tlone  vlth  the  greetest  need  for 
gesletance. 


1.    Reeuthorlseclon  Is  required  in 
1980.    The  Office  of  Education 
Is  now  considering  poeslble 
eltematlves  for  thle  prograa. 


J 17 
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Authorizing  L«gialat^on 


1979 
Amount 
Authorized 


1979 
Estimate 


1980 
Arnount 
Authorised 


1980 
Eitlmate 


Library  Reiourcei: 

1.  Public  Ubrarlei  (Library 
Service*  and  Com  true  t  ion 
Act): 

a.  Sirvlcii  (Titli  I)  $140,000,000    $62,S00»000    $150»000.000  $56,900,000 

b.  Interllbrary  cooperi^ 
tlve  lervicei 

(Title  III). t   20.000.000       5.000,000       20,000.000  3.337.600 

2.  School  Ubrarl«i  and 

in I true  clonal  reiourcei 
(Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act.  Title  IV,  . 

Part  B)   Indefinite    162 .000.  OOO--      Indefinite  149.600.000 


Guidance,  counaeling.  and 
testing  (Elementary  and  * 
Secondary  Education  Act, 


1/ 


Title  rV,  Part  D)   50,000,000      18,000.000^      50,000,000  18.000.000 


College  library  resourcei 
(}{lgher  Education  Act, 
Title  II.  Part  A)  


120.000,000  "< 


Training  and  demon a t rati  on i 
(Higher  Education  Act, 
Title  II.  Part  b)  


9,975.000 


3.000,000 


I20.000,00a^^'< 


6.     Strengthening  research 

Ubrarlei  (Higher  Education 
Act.  Title  IT.  Part  C)  

Unfunded  au thorizat lona : 


20.000.000       6.000,000       20.000,000^^  6.000.000 


Library  Servlcea  and  Construc- 
tion Act: 

rir.le  ir-*Publlc  library 

<:oi'.stnic  tlon   Indefinite 

Title  IV--Older  readers 

services   Indefinite 


tndef Inl te 
Indefinite 


Higher  Edaca»"lon  Act: 
Title  VI,  Part  A— College 
ln8^ructlonal  equipmenc . . . 


70,000^000 


Total  budget  authority. 


266,475,000 


0,000.000^^ 


233,837,000 


Total  budget  authorltY  against 

definite  authorization^   420.0O(:.Oi>0    104.47*^,000      43u. 000.000  84.237,000 

1/    Suppltemental  lanj^uage  for  1979  in  proposed  to  transfer  $18  million  out  of 
School  Libraries  and  Instrvjctlor^al  Resources  (ESEA  IV-B)  to  ftind  Guidance. 
Counseling,  and  Testing  under  ESEA  IV-D.  newly  aurhorlzed  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978. 

2/    AiKChorltatlon  based  on  automatic  one-year  extension  by  the  C.onoral  Education 
Provisions  Act. 


IS 
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Library  Rssourcei 


Budfst 

AllowancA 

immT 

Ettim«tt  0 
to  Obnftrttt 

Houtt 

AUowance 

AporoprlAtion 

1970 

41,880,000 

214,305,000 

245,555,000 

153,382,250 

1071 

131.430.000 

161,680,000 

254,765,000 

200,772,000 

1972 

107,250,000 

167,709,000 

296,709,000 

226,209,000 

1973 

140,^87,000 

202,357,000 

292,357,000 

265,157,000 

1974 

201,209,000 

219,209,000 

191,624.000 

274,330,000 

311,304,000 

360,937,000 

326,554,000 

1976 

147,330,000 

209,054,000 

227,368,918 

218,368,918 

Trtntltlon 
Quarter 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


12,937,000 
218,029,000 
233,542,000 
232,837,000 
233.837,000 


12,937,000 
223,721,324 
246,812,000 
257,975,000 


12,937,000 
25J,72l,324 
267,812,000 
174,975,000 


1/  includes  advancsd  fundad  ■nwunti  for  obligation  In  1976: 
~     Budget  Eitlmate.  Houii  Allowance,  Senate  Allowance,  and 

119 


12,937,000 
238,209,324 
253,312,000 
266,475,000 


$137,330,000  for 
Appropriation. 
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Jti'*tif  ication 
Library  Resourcea 


1979  1980 Incraaaa  or 

— — •  —  — »  —  Eatlmate  Kstlnata  Decrgaaa 

1.  Public  librarlea: 

a.  Servlcea   $  32,500,000       $  56,900,000       -$5,600  000 

b.  Interllbrary  cooperative  *  * 
servlcea                                           ,i.^flflJLClifl  3.337.000         -1  .663^000 

''ubtotal   67,500,000  60,237,000  -7,263,000 

2.  School  librarlea  and  Inatruct lonal  . 

reaourcea   162,000,000^       1^9,600,000  -12,400,000 

3.  Guidance,  counaellng,  and  testing..      P.  •)00,00(>^^  18,000,000 

4.  College  library  reaourcea   9,975,000    -9,975,000 

5.  Training  and  demonatral  ioni : 

«.    Library  career  training   2,000,000  —  -2,000,00u 

b.    Library  demonatratlons   1,000,000    -ijoOojoOO 

Subtotal   3,000,000    -3ioOo|oOO 

6.  Strengthening  research  libraries...        6,000000   '  6.000.000  

Total  budget  authority   266,475,Q0O         233,837,000  -32,638,000 

i/Suppleraental  language  for  1979  la  propos-d  to  transfer  $18,000,000  out  of  School 
librarlea  and  Inatructlonal  Resources  (ESKA  IV-B)  to  fund  Guidance,  Counseling 
and  Testing  under  KSEA  IV-D,  newly  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978. 


Ceneral  Statement 


AsslataiK.^  and  support  for  the  libraries  of  the  Natl-»n  have  bee.-  oart  of  the  mission 
of  th/f  Office  of  Mucatlon  slnce  1938.    At  first,  the  Federal  role  •.-j  one  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  Information  on  the  "state  of  libraries."    Financial  support 
began  In  1957  with  the  pasjage  of  the  Library  Sfrvlces  and  Construction  Act,  and  In 
that  year  the  funding  level  was  approximately  $2  million  for  the  one  program.  At 
that  cime  approximately  56  percent  of  the  population  had  access  to  public  library  ' 
services,  compared  with  96  percent  today,     sinre  that  time  additional  programs  have 
been  added  for  the  support  of  not  only  public  libraries  bvK  also  school  libraries. 
1  ademlc  libraries,  research  libraries,  and  special  libraries.    Federal  funding 
over  the  last  23  years  }yau  risen  from  $2,000,000  to  $60,000,000  for  public  librarlea 
and  to  over  $233,000,000  for  all  t ibrary  Resources  programs.     In  addition.  General 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  totaling  ove.'  $370,000,000  have  been  used  for  public 
libraries  in  the  5%-ycar  period  from  January  1972  through  June  1977. 

The  1980  budget  request  of  $233,837,000  for  Library  Re-ources  Is  $32,638,000  less 
than  the  1979  appropriation,  but  this  levol  is  considered  to  be  adequate  to  keep 
the  Natlon'a  libraries  moving  forward  In  this  era  of  great  technological  changea. 

In  1980  Federal  aid  to  librarlea  will  be  concentrated  on  the  provision  of  apeclallzed 
servlcea  and  extension  to  unserved  and  underserved  population  groups  under  the  public 
library  prograaa;  on  innovative  activities  under  *-he  School  Libraries  and  Tnatruc- 
t  lonal  Reiourcei  program:  on  expanded  guidance  and  counseling  services,  aa  well  aa 
testing  prograaa.  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and  on  the  strenRthenlng 
and  Improving  of  major  research  libra./  resources  In  an  effort  to  create  a  truly 
,  national  network  for  resource  aharlng  among  reaeart.h  libraries. 
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Support  fri  the  College  MbrTirv  Re«oiir.  CH  and  the  Training  .nd  Pemonstrat  lona 
programs  is  not  reconnended.    The  College  Library  Resources  program  provides 
grants  of  under  $5,000  without  regard  to  need,  which  la  not  a  cost-effective  uac 
of  Federal  funds.    The  requirement  for  librarian  training  la  greatly  reduced  now 
thsc  the  overall  supply  Is  adequate  to  fill  moat  vacancies.    Finally,  ftindlnp.  ts 
not  bslng  requested  for  library  demonatrat io.\  projects  alnce  other  Federal 
agencies  can  fund  similar  types  of  projects  and  previously  funded  projects  can 
and  should  be  used  for  replication  to  upr.r^de  or  update  service  dellve-.  and 
librarian  training  programs. 

1:1  " 
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1.    Public  Llbr«ri«a: 
(Library  Services 

a.  Sarvicai 

and  Conitructipn  Act 

,  Title  I) 

1979  E«tlMt« 

1980 

Budget 
?0M,  Authority 

Authorization 

Pot. 

Budget 
Authority. 

Incraaaa  or 
Decraaea 

8  $62,500,000 

$150,000,000 

U 

$56,900,000 

-$5,600,000 

Purpoia  and  aathod  of  oparationa 


To  prottota  tha  axtanaion  and  Improvaaant  of  public  library  aervicai  in  araaa  with- 
out such  sarvicaa  or  with  inadequate  scrvicea,  to  improve  State  library  service 
for  th^  phyiically  handicapped,  initltutional ized  and  diiadvantagad  perione,  to 
strengthen  State  library  adainistrative  agenciee,  to  etrengthen  metropolitan 
libraries  which  serve  ae  regional  end  national  reeource  centera,  and  to  provide 
spscial  aesistance  to  najor  urben  resource  libraries,  grante  to  States  are  made  on 
a  formula  based  on  total  residsnt  population!  but  with  a  $200,000  minimum  for  the 
50  States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico,  end  a  $40,000  minimum  for  the  other  outlying 
areas.    The  Federal  share  rangee  from  33  percent  to  66  percent  (except  the  Truat 
Territory  which  is  100  psrcsnt  fsdsrally  funded),  and  Statae  muet  provida  matching 
funds  in  proportion  to  thsir  psr  capita  income. 

The  legislation  pruvidss  sdditional  funda  for  major  urban  resource  librariee 
through  an  appropriation  "trigger"  provision.    When  ths  appropriation  for  this 
program  exceeds  $60,000,000,  citiss  with  over  100,000  population  share  50  percent 
of  the  excess  ovsr  $60,000,000  with  the  remainder  to  be  used  at  the  dlecration  of 
the  Statee  within  the  program  purposes. 

1980  budgst  policy 

To  encourage  end  strsngthsn  Statee  in  the  establishmantt  expanaion,  and  improve- 
ment of  public  libraries  to  fulfill  the  continuing  informational  and  educational 
needs  of  all  pereons,  $56,900,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  ysar  1980.    Although  this 
amount  represents  a  decreaee  of  $5,600,000  from  the  previous  year,  rscipiente  are 
expected  to  uss  Fsdsral,  State,  end  local  funds  more  wissly,  eliminating  thoss 
practices  and  proceduree  which  have  proven  ineffective  or  inefficient  in  the  past. 
These  funds  are  supplemented  by  about  $90,000,000  par  year  from  General  Revenue 
Sharing  fundi.    Additionally,  about  96  percent  of  the  population  now  has  access  to 
public  library  services,  compared  with  56  percent  In  1957. 

In  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980,  about  500,000  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
persons  will  uss  special  equipment  or  large-print  books  with  the  help  of  speclsUy 
trained  public  librsry  personnel.    Also,  about  750,000  prisoners,  patients,  and 
other  Institutionalized  persons  will  receive  epeclal  library  ssrvices.  as  will  over 
7.500,000  older  readers. 

tn  1979,  for  the  first  tim  an  amount  of  $1,250,000  Is  specifically  earmarked  for 
najor  urban  resource  libraries.    These  funds  are  to  be  avsrdec*  by  the  Ststes  for 
urban  library  projects.    No  fundi  will  be  provided  for  the  urban  library  provision 
In  1980,  but  major  urban  libraries  under  normal  program  operations  scUl  receive 
between  20  and  30  percent  of  the  program  funds.    The  larger  part  of  the  $62,500,000 
appropriation  for  1979  will  be  used  for  service  projects  affecting  the  disadvantaged, 
blind  and  physically  handicapped.  State  Institutionalised,  aged,  and  migrants. 
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1.    .Public  Ubrtriein~b:    ^nterl^bTary'Cof^.  .^ratlve  Services 
(Library  Servlcea  and  Construction  Act,  Title  IH) 


1979  Estimate 
Budget 
Pog.  Authority 

3  $5,000,000 


1980 


Authorization 
^20,000,000 


Pos^ 
4 


Budget 
Authority 

$3,337,000 


Increase  or 
Dccrtiastf^ 

-$l, 663,000 


Purpote  and  method  of  operations 

.  Iz^S    n£;r^t  ;n  centere.  this  program  provide,  support  for  1°^^ 
lnta?st.?.  .nd/or  regional  networks  of  libraries  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
library  and  Infortruitlon  services. 

Grants  are  «.de  to  States  according  to  a  formula  based  on  total  resident  population, 
but  with"  ^n!muB  of  $«0.000  for  the  ^0  States.  D.C..  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  a 
$10,000  mtnlmu-  for  the  other  outlying  areas.    No  State  matching  iH  required. 

l^O_bud^t_poll£j^ 

TO  Improve  the  .ff Icl.ncy  and  effectiveness  of  ^^^/"V/ervlce  delivery^  the  1980 
request  for  InterUbrary  Cooperative  Serv  ces  of  f -"^'Oe^  "'^1^^^^""°^; J'^p,o,ect8 
J,ly  no  projects,  a  ^^  ^.J^^  ^r  ^;,'^  ,^^^^^^^^ 

eaphasUe  the  cost-sharing  benefits  of  _„rcent  of  the  Nation's 

rekourc.a  of  participating  libraries.     '^PP^f^^^^^  Although    he  1980  funding 

cooperation  projects  through  other  Federal  P^^^"^^""  of  the  general  goal 

Library  Services  program,  which  encourages  such  projects  as  part  g 
of  Improving  public  library  services. 

rue  fiscal  year  1979  appropriation  of  ^-OO^.^J^^^^^.^^r:;  [he^'Zlon'r^lS^ies 
mutely  175  cooperative  networks  bHric"      Model  projects  Include 

including  public,  school,  academic.  ""^/P"^'^^^^',^','"^' provide  information  and 
such  cooperative  efforts  as  ,^„t„lUed  .,c<,ul8Ulon  an.l 

bibliographic  services  and  ^"'"I'^'^^-^'^iHc  'vU  "we  op  comprehensive  .tat« 

processing  centers  for  materlalB;  Pl"""*"«  Jo„  of  Interllbra.y 

wide  library  networks;  and  the  training  for  the  administration  oi 
network  activities. 

*  '•J  • 
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/•I  ■  ■ *'"«.i^uc Clonal  R«iource«  — 

(EU-tntar/and  StconiUry  Eduction  Act.  Title  XV.  p.rt  B) 


1979  EAtimMt^m 


Pol, 


Budget 

Authority 


1980 


10 


$162,000,000^^ 


Authorlgactnn 
Indefinite 


Pos, 


Budget 

_Authori  ty 


10  $UQ.600.000 


Increase  or 
.  Decrease 

-112.400,000 


$180,000,000.  subtracted  from  the  1979  appropriation  of  . 


Purpose  jnd  laethnd 


In.trur.tton"  ...0  .  *<^'"'^^"-  the  School  Llor.rl.s  and 

ln.tructlon.1  «.t.rl. "  'n  '  "ip™:""!?!;"", 5°,^'""  ^"  P""^'" 
authorization  the  School  ZtbraVR^      rcIwES^  I  ^  consoUd.t.,  Into  a  single 
Remodeling  (NDEA  III)  program./  tI^  Ed'clt^^^      I         ^"'"^P'»«"'  '"d  Minor 
ESEA  iv-B  consolidation  t"e  m  nor  rem^d^Unl         r<~"'!  °^  ^^1. 
Guidance.  CouniPllng  and  Teat  nroroH^!      *  Provl.lon  of  NDEA  111  and  the 
Coun.ellng,  and  T.afmg"  hal      e^         t  :;iL"  a^'ESF^  ?V 

•  eparate  activity  In  this  account.    Th.  I.,  IV-D  and  follow,  „  a 

effect  for  any  ye'ar  In  whUh^onsol  iLt  l  on'ap"?ie's""  '""'"^ 

c'HU.%:n"l^^'::^^":;,^-,:\%r«;:  n".rt\^"V*  °^         -°-"^-ate  number  of 
of  auch  children  In  all  States.  ?[t,,  .''^r*    V^*"'""'  ""Pared  to  the  tr  al 
.Hoc.tlon  to  the  outlying  'L^.  a^o  tK    "?'""  "lthdra«,  ,.r 

Aff.lrs).    The  States  I  fuJ        s      b        tlZl  ToVAl'T'"'': 

Ing  to  enrollment  In  public  and  private  scho„?.       °,       •"^""'l'"'  agencies  accord- 
effort  for  education  and  nu„bers'o    "  Uren  w^;.!"^'"  '°  '^>« 
•verag.  cost.    Of  the  allotted  amount    S.I^»           «ducarlon  Impose,  a  hlghe,  than 
whichever  is  greater,  for  ad„lnl.tr-M'                                   Percent  or  $225,000, 
discretion  1"  determ  nlng  ho.  /u'/a  „m^e^°^^^^ 

nent  pro«ra-ns.    Title  IV^.^ulre"  equ    ^b^e  o,r  frf  'T''  ""'^'^V  compo- 

m  private  nonprofit  elementary  .nd'^ec'ndary'sc^^o^" '°"  °'  ^'^'"•'"^  ""^ 
1  '^SO  budget  po Ucy 

To  promote  the  expansion  fn  the  ujt*  nf  c/.Kr.«i   i  i  w 

equipment.  $U9.6So.OOC  l!  r  q  e  d  o  9  i  T/'  I!"""?? , Instructional 
mllUon  elementary  and  secondary  school  J„H  P"*""  "^^l  "rve  about  45.5 

.^.3  million  .t.denr,    .re    n  p  L    e  °  hooU  °'  whom  close  to  10  percent,  or 

$12,400,000  win   resuir   <n^  7'""'*  schools.     Thp  reduction  In  funds  of 

program,'  .Uo^llg^'  '  3    sV'rp^^n'.r^X''"  ""S"  "T"^'^-  -dor  th.s 
decrease  m  1980  of  $0  28      ?n  „T  T  compared  with  $3.56  in  1979,  a 

program.  State,  si  d  fd  .r    more"l""l  v'^  '1"'''         '"-tl-ness  of  the 
consideration  to  local  educall^  !»^nrT  I      """P'  °^  «P"'^l 

student,  „ho,e  educ.t  0        'm    :  "  tl      T  "  '"'^^  ''^ 

Pr.oruie,  ,n  ll«ht  of  overall  'u  g  t    InJ      ntt  "d  r  " 
t^rg.,   f„nd,  on  thee  mr,t  (n  need.  not 

The  emph.,,.  In  .980  Uchool  year  1980-8,,  „u  1  be  on  th,  following: 
I.     Aid  to  private  school  children) 
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2.     EquallMng  .-dm  a  M  nm,  1  .,pp<.r.  „nl  t  y  by  providing  aJdltlonal  funds  for  poor 
arhool  districts; 

^.    Expanded  aid  tor  disadvantaged  students  UvlnR  in  sparsely  popuUtud  areas. 

students  from  faniilies  in  which  EnRlish  i«  not  the  dominant    languaRe.  students 

fr<Ji«  families  which  are  migratory  workers.  ,ind  students  who  are  Rifted  and 
tilented ;  and 

4.     Inrroductlon  of   new  i  nst  rue  t  lona !   pquipm.nt.  vld.-o  tape  r.-corders.  minl- 

romputers,  dfsk  caU  nlatorii,  etc. 

For  flsral  year  1<)79.  a  fequi'st  tor  a  re:ipp  i.Hion  is  proposed  «o  that  tunds 
tor  Culdanre.  Counsel  lng»  and  Te.rlnR  ^an  bv     .de  available  under  ^  ^  ^ 

the  nev  mA  IV-D.  which  was  created  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  and  at  the 
same  time  transferred  out  of  Che  School  Libraries  and  l«s t rue t 1 ona I  Resources 
(ESEA  IV-B)  authority.     This  proposal  will  make  funding  for  (iuldanrf*  Counseling* 
and  Testing  consistent  wirh  the  1980  request  which  proposes  funding  as  a  separate 
activity  under  the  new  ESEA  IV-U  authority. 

The  remaining  funds,  not  proposed  for  reapprop r la 1 1  on  and  transfer.  $1^2.000.000. 
will  be  awarded  to  local   education  agi-ncles  by  State  education  agencies,  which 
may  retain  up  to  ^  percent  for  administration.     Use  of  these  funds  would  be 
restricted  to  the  purposes  of  Title  IV-B.  as  revised  by  the  Education  Amendments 
of   S978.     That  approvttble  expenditures  would  be  for  school   library  resources, 

textbooks,  other  printed  .\nd  published  instructional  materials,   and  the  acquisi- 
tion of   Instructional  equipment  and  materials. 

125  ' 
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3,    Guidance,  CounselTng,  and  Teitlng 

(Elementary  4nd  Secondary  Education  Act, 

Title 

IV,  Part  D) 

1979  Estimate 

1980 

Budget 
Pos.  Authority 

Authorltat Ion 

fUidgct 
Aut  h'.^r  Uy 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

5  118,000,000 

$50,000,'"  ■» 

'> 

$l«,Ono,000 

Purpose  and  method  ot  operations 

To  Identity  each  chlld^s  abUltlts  and  to  encourage  and  assist  each  child  In 
developing  chose  abilities  to  the  fullest,  Title  IV-D  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  authorltes  grants  to  States  for  strengthening  and  expand^ 
Ing  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Emphasis  Is  placed  upon  strengthanlng  programs  at  both  the  State  and  local  Ipvela. 

This  Is  an  advancord  funded  program.    The  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1980 
will  become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1980,  for  use  during  the  1980-81 
school  year. 

The  allocation  to  each  State  ii  based  upon  th^  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  and  the  allocation  to  each  of  the  outlying  areas  Is  based 
upon  need* 

Any  Stacf  meeting  the  eligibility  requirements  set  forth  In  the  law  and  wfshlng  to 
participate  must  submit  to  the  Connlssloner  of  Education  a  State  ptan  whUh  assures 
that:   1)  anadmlnlatratlva  unit  at  the  State  level  will  be  designated;  2)  "funds  will 
be  expended  solely  for  the  program!  and  purposes  of  the  legislation;  3)  provisions 
will  be  made  for  the  parMclpatlon  of  children  In  private  schools;  provisions 
will  be  made  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  educational  ag.  ncles;  5)  pro- 
visions will  be  made  for  local  education  agencies  to  submit  applications  to  the 
State;  6)  State  and  local  funding  will  be  maintained;  7)  administrative  funds  will 
be  separately  Identified;  and  8)  local  education  agencies  have  complete  discretion 
in  determining  how  funds  will  be  divided  among  this  activity's  purposes. 

Of  the  total  tunds  that  a  State  receives,  no  r.ore  than  five  percent  mTy  be  used 
for  State  administrative  costs  an^i  no  more  than  7.    percent  may  be  used  for  State 
leadership  and  supervisory  services  In  the  field  of  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Office  of  Education  to  reserve  not  m^re  than  five 
percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  for  use  at  the  Federal  level. 

1980  budget  aol ley 

The  budget  request        $18,000»000  for  fiscal  year  1980  (school  year  1^80-H1)  will 
assist  the  States  li.  providing  guidance  and  counseling  to  3.1  million  public  and 
80,000  private  school  children  and  testing  programs  to  3.5  million  public  and 
200,000  private  school  children  who  would  not  receive  such  services  otherwise. 
Priority  In  the  use  of  Federal  funds  is  placed  In  the  following  areas:     1)  extensloi 
of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs  to  children  not  served;  2)  Implomenta- 
Ion  ot   State-le.fel  leadership  and  supervision  in  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  1 
all  States;  and  1)  providing  Information  regarding  guidance  and  counseling  as  a 
professton,  guidance  and  counseling  activities  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
activities  ot   State  and  local  programs  of  Ruldance  and  counseling. 
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av.UabU  to  the  States  will  "flo-  throuKh  „f^^,e  local  .ca- 

:o.al  education  .gencles  to  bemused  at  ' ' ^ "  testlnR  programs- 

Uon  agencle.  to  strengthen  and  ^^^P/^^^^*^  [^ry  ll  ^^e^  for  Stn.^  ^o.dorslup 

No  mor«  than  7.'j  percent  of  the  "ate  s  ai  o^a  ^  adral n I  st  rat )  vi- 

and sup.rvl.ory  '"^'"^^  -^S'wul  b  'by         O^fl^e  of  Education  to  tund  • 

drit^IuorXdn;*^:"'"";::^  Ir  the  .l.r.U.  .r...U.,  of  co..elors  to 
tetter  serve  special  populations. 

tlon  to  reapproprlate  1 1 8 ,000,000  t  o  xuiia  w  r  created  by  the  Educ^t  U-n  • 

p.o«ram  «nder  the  newly  a^thorUe        -  ^ ^r'thU  ^o«r..m  from  th- 

.  —"-'^^onsoUdltrn  "These  funds  would  ;^:;[^-^'^^J^lTZr;:: 
,„rth  above  In  the  I'-Bo  budget  policy  V''"^";  '  "  '  J^';.,,  ,  ™  ,n.lc.  .>f 
States  and  $725,000  tor  discretionary  projects  a.tml n I st e r.  .1  l.y 


tdiK  at  ion. 
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4.     College  Library  RttHOurctn 

(Higher  Kducatlon  Act,  Title  II,  part  A) 


1979 


Budget 
AuLhortty 


1980 


975.000 


Budget 

Authorization   ^  Pos.   Authority 


Xncreaa[e  or 
^Decrease 


$uo,ooo,ooo.V 


y    Authorisation  baaed  on  CEPA  extt-n.:  :  ,  .imotiiit.  is  ^jr  Parts  K  and  B  of  HEA  II. 


_P_urpoae  and  method  of  operationa 


To  provide  support  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  acquialrion  of 
library  materials  (including  lav  library  riiourcei),  luch  ai  booki ,  \  odicala, 
documents,  magnetic  t«pei,  phonograph  rocordi,  audio-viiual  materiali    nd  other 
related  materials  (including  necaicary  binding)  ,  granti  are  awarded  to  ^ll!gible 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  library 
Inatltutlona  whose  primary  function  ii  to  airve  inititutioni  of  higher  education. 
Virtually  all  Instltutioni  of  higher  education  are  eligible  to  receive  the  basic 
grant  of  up  to  $5,000  provided  maintenance  of  effort  riqulresenti  are  met. 

There  Is  a  statutory  distribution  of  fundi  among  the  College  Library  ReSDurcos, 
Library  Career  Training  and  Library  Deaonstratloni  programs.    Of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated,  70  percent  la  to  be  used  for  College  Library  Resources  and  30  percent 
for  Training  and  Demonstrations,    The  program  ia  forward  funded. 


1980  budget  policy 

The  i/980  budget  proposes  that  the  College  Library  Reaourcis  progrmm  be  terminated. 
Cnd/r  this  program,  granci  of  less  thar  $5,000  ars  awarded  to  nearly  every  higher 
e4<jcatlon  Institution  in  the  country  without  regard  for  need. 

With  the  fiscal  year  1979  approprUtion  of  $9,975,000,  about  2,550  Initirutione  of  \ 
higher  education  will  receive  basic  granta  of  about  $3,900  each,.    Approximately  75  \ 
percent  of  the  funds  arc  used  for  the  acquisition  of  printed  materials  and  25  jper- 
cent  for  the  acquisition  of  non-print  materials,  such  as  filma,  fllmatrlpe,  x^cord- 
ings,  tape»>  mlcroflche»  microcards.  etc. 
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•j.    tr  lining  ,ind  :)timnnst  f.it  i-ttt  * :     .1.     I.lhrnrv  rar«*iT  TralnltiR 
(HUher  Kducatlon  Act,  TltU-  M,  Part  B) 


Bu<l«e"t 


AuthorJ  za  t  loti 

1 


HlltlRft 

Authorl t V 


Port  ,  _   

1/  AuthorU-atlon  based  on  (.KPA  rxtenslon;  .imount   Is  f(^r  Parts  A  and  B  of  HKA  U, 


P»irp^> s e  and  method  of  og_e ratlins 

To  support  the  tralnlm^  of  paraptofcsslonals  and  professionals  in  J^^'^fy/"^^^ 
Information  sclenre  tor  service  to  all  tvp.s  of  libraries,  graiUn  for  fellowships, 
tralneeships,  and  training  institutes  for  library  personnel  mav  he  awarded  to 
Institutions  of  hi^ber  ed.u-atlon  and  other  library  organizations  or  aRencies. 

This  la  a  discretionary,  forward-funded  program,  wUh  grants  going  to  the  1  nst  1 1  ut  Ivan 
wMlrb  baye  been  selected  by  3  panel  of  ov.tslde  expcrtn  plus  Office  of  Fduratiot. 
j'taf  f . 

There   is  a  statutory  distribution  of  funds  among  the  College  Library  ReHourccs, 
Ilhrary  Career  Training  And  l.lhrary  Dt-monstrationn  prop.ram.s.     Further,  of  the  .imo.mt 
appropriated  for  TraininR  and  Demonstrations,  two-thirds  of  the  funds  must  be  uh.mI  Icu 
•tralnlnK.     Tn  addition,  not  less  than  SO  percent  of  the  funds  for  s.ich  tralnloji  in 
to  be  used  to  support  fellowships  and  traineeships. 

The  i980  bu«get  requests  no  fund^  for  ttu-  Mhrnry  Career  Training  program  due  to 
budgetary  constraint,.     Tills  pro«ram  does  not  now  l;ave  as. high  a  priority  as  other 
training  programs    b.caus.    the  overall  .uppW  of  librarians  seeking  employment  1. 
lufncient   to  meet  the  need,  according  to  projections  reported  .n  a  197S  studv  .m 
library  manpower  by  the  Bureau  of  Ubor  Statistics. 

•n,!,  proKram  ha,  t«de  a  major  contribution  toward  tbe  training  of  librarians.  From 
th*  beslnntng  of  tho  program  In  K6b  throngb  1979,  K.deral  fund,  have  been  used 
upport^bou?  1.800  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps  and  15.500  participants   In  lon«- 
"rm  lnd  short-;*,r™  training  Institutes. '    U  also  ha,  placed  particular  stre..,  n„ 
upgrading  women  and  mlnorlcU-s  In  the  library  profession. 

TostlmuUle  training  and  tetr.inin>,  for  th.  library  '^.-^ 
1979  aDDroorlatlon  of  ?2, 000, 000  Is  providing  support  for  about   145  undergraduate 
ind  gra  uatlllei^  feliowshl  s  and  tralneeshlps.  of  whlC,  70  percent  represent  the 
disadvantaged.   Including  wo^-n  and  n,ln.rltle,.     Tl,ese  funds  are  supper 1 1  ng  a  so 
.bo;>t   750  partlclp-nta  in  Institute,   fcr  skill,  retraining  at  an  average  cost  ot 
$l,2O0  per  person 

.^9 
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5.    Training  and  D«M)nit'ratloni :    b.    Library  Detaont tratlona 
(Higher  Education  Act,  Titla  II,  Part  B) 


1979  Eitimati 


P0£, 


Budgat 

Authority 


1980 


Authorization  pos. 


Budgat 

Authority 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


$120,000,000^'' 


3  $1,000,000 
\l    Authorization  based  on  GEPA  extei  ^ 


i  -r-  -  $1,000,000 

;  atj.ount  la  f'.r  Parts  A  and  B  of  HEA  II, 


Purpoic  ind  method  of  operations 

To  orovlda  Improved  information  sarvlcos  to  gpeclal  target  groups  and  to  Improve 
ddalniitratlon  of  all  types  of  librariei.  diicretionary  grants  and  contracts  ere 
made  to  public  or  private  orgenizetioni  end  egenciee  for  danonitretlon  projects. 

Averds  ere  made  to  recipiente  lelected  by  e  panel  of  outside  eveluatore,  Thii  pro- 
gram  is  forverd  funded,  end  both  new  avarda  and  competing  continuations  ere  funded, 

^'k?!*?  ■re  determined  un  the  beiii  of  the  legieletion,  regulitions,  end 

published  crlterie.    Theie  prioritiei  include;    support  of  etudiei  end  demonetre- 
tions  of  improved  librery  larvice,  particularly  to  groupi  and  pereona  with  epeciel 
information  needa;  inatitutionai  cooperation;  Improvement  in  library  oathods  and 
procadurai;  and  improvamant  of  library  career  aducetion. 

There  Is  e  itetutory  distribution  of  fundi  among  the  CoXlaga  Librery  Raeourcei, 
Library  Career  Training  an(*  Library  Demonetrationa  progrema.    Further,  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  Treining  and  Deaonitretioni,  one-third  of  thii  funds  must  be  used 
for  demonitration  projects.  ' 


1980  budiat  policy 

No  funds  era  requaitid  In  1980  for  Librery  Denonitretlom  due  to  budgetery  con- 
strelnts.    Other  Federel  egenclei,  luch  es  the  National  Institute  of  Educftion, 
Nationel  Endovmant  for  the  Humanitiai,  Fund  for  the  Improvenent  of  Poitiecondery 
Education,  and  the  National  Coonliiiotx  on  Llbrapiei  end  Information  Science,  elso 
fund  ilmilar  library  reieerch  end  demonitration  projecte. 

Over  300  projects  heve  been  funded  ilnce  thli  program  began  In  1967.    Thcie  projects 
cen  end'ihould  be  uied  for  repllcetlon  to  upgrede  or  updete  lervlce  delivery  end 
librery  treining  progremi.    Oiiiemit,etion  of  the  project  report!  li  eccompliihed 
primer lly  through  the  Educetlonel  Reiourcei  Information  Center  (ERIC),  along  with 
en  ennouncement  in  Reiourcei  in  Education,  which  ii  evalleble  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Document!,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.    Abitrecti  of  eich  yeer'a 
projects  end  e  complletion,  Directory  of  Librery  Reieerch  end  Demonitretlon  Projects. 
1966-1975.  er<^  alao  eveileble  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Llbrerlei  end  Learning  ~ 
Reiourcei. 

With  $1,000,000  epproprleted  in  fUcel  year  1979,  ebout  !8  demonstretlon  projects 
ere  being  funded.    Project!  will  be  iupported  in  luch  ereei  es  curriculum  reform 
In  library  treining,  improvement  of  edminlatrition  of  ell  types  ;f  llbreriea,  end 
improvement  of  information  lervlces  to  ipeciel  terget  groups, 
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6.    Strengthening  Reaeairch  Ubrariea 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  11,  Part  C) 

1979  Eytlroate  

 B^di^r  »"dget  Increase  or 

■Pos.    Authority  Authorization         foa^       Authority  Decreasj?^ 

3      $6,000,000  $20,000,000  1/  i  .    _  $6,000,000 

'l/  AuthorUatloPMfcl  on  GEPA  extension. 


'purpose  and  method  of  operations 


To  strengthen  major  research  library  collections  both  private  and  public,  wh:ch 
represent  the  bibliographic  foundation  of  the  Nation's  research  effort,  and  to  make 
these  collections  available  b-.  creating  a  truly  national  network  of  research 
libraries,  grants  are  made  to  libraries  which  serv«  students,  faculty,  scholars, 
and  researchers  with  the  combined  resources  of  over  200  million  volumes.  These 
libraries  are  prepared  to  share  these  resources  through  a  growing  system  of  ^ 
Interllbrary  lending. 

This  tH  *a  discretionary,  forward-funded  program.     Thr   law  specifies  that  no  more  ■ 
than  150  research  library  Institutions  may  receive  a  grant  under  this  program  m 
anv  given  year.     A  reasonable  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  regional  balance.  A 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  program  may  not  also  receive  a  grant  under  the 
College  Library  Resources  program  (HEA,  Title  It,  Part  A)  In  the  same  fiscal  year. 

1980  budget  policy 

To  provide  scholars  and  researchers  greater  access  to  unique  national  collections, 
the  1980  request  will  support  about  20  grants  averaging  $100,000  each  to  strengthen 
oalor  research  library  resources.    These  grants  will  add  about  ^00,000  volumes  to 
research  collections  and  will  support  close  to  18,000  Interllbrary  loan  transactions. 

With  the  rapid  Increase  In  the  worldwide  production  of  recorded  knowledge,  t^^^ol^ 
of  research  libraries  becomes  Increasingly  Important  as  a  deposito-y  of  cur  Nation  a 
history,  culture,  etc.,  to  advanced  ind  professional  education  and  research.  But. 
with  the  demands  made  on  these  research  libraries  comes  the  need  for  greater  sharing 
of  resources  through  networking.     It  is  primarily  through  this  program  that  research 
libraries  are  enabled  to  expant^  the  availability  of  these  resources  ^nd  continue 
building  toward  a  national  network  of  resource  shanag. 

Urge  research  libraries  have  evolved  separateiv  and  independently,  but  there  Is 

now  an  encouraging  trend  toward  greater  interdependence  *oong  fhem  and  a  grow  ng 

system  of  InteHlSrary  lending.     It  Is  estimated  that  1.700  000  ^'-^^^^^^ 

were  made  bv  major  university  libraries  in  1977-78  at  a  coat  of  $15,300,000 

I^r  ^Jst^ng  arrangements  the  larger  libraries,  which  lend  -r.  than  t  ev  orrnw 

b.ar  a  disproportionate  hurd.m  of  the  rost.  estimated  at  between  $8  and  P«[J^^^" 

trinsa.tlon.  %lnre  1967  the  average  co^t  cf  a  ban  Inrr.ast-d  105  perren  to 

sIb  oTln  and  the  average  cost  of  a  <!omeBtlc  maga/lne  subs.Mptlon  ^as  IncreaHed 

21S  percent  since  1967  to  S.i;.5a  in  f^^R.  ^ 

In  fiscal  vo:ir  1979.  the  second  vt^ar  of  vxi.HUnre  for  this  pro^iram.  the  $ft.Mno,000 
approprUtlon  is  supporting  about        «r.mt.  averaging  5100,000  each  to  promote  a 
national  n.rwnrk  of  res.ar.h  1  ibrar  ^     .mphasUlng  the  formal  1       ion  ^trUbrarieH 
MhnriMv      Alth<.i^>i  gi-ants  -xre  awarrjt  ■  .mlv  to  malo    research  libraries,  all  IlhraritH 
In^U^rnv  ienln  t  ^v  h.ing    ble  to  -  ap  Into  these  expanded  colleetlons  through 
interllbrary  leading,  a  major  purpose  ..f  this  proKram. 
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Thi  following  art  txaaplit  of  projtcti  funded  In  1978:    1)  A  grant  to  thi  University 
of  California  at  Berkalty,  but  for  joint  Admlnlatratlon  with  UCIA  and  Stanford,  waa 
mada  to  enabla  tha  thrac  llbrariaa  to  convert  aarial  tltlee  to  machine^readable  form 
and  to  make  poaaible  reaourca  aharlng  activities;  and  2)  a  itrant  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  waa  for  tha  purpoaa  of  makitig  blbllagraphlei  of  more  than  three 
Qillion  book*  and  other  oMitariala  accaaalbla  on  an  international  baile. 
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I.I!)r.irv  K*'Sour*^s 
Public  t.lbrarv  ServUvs 


 .  Q..^  iqyq  198U 

Outlyina  Area  Apprnpr tat  lnj>  Htvrmr^   


TOTAL 


V  471  1S3  l.i)h8.808  97^.0f.A 

cl^rr^la  3.Ua.66. 

^jr/rit:  ^'^^^^^^^^ 

.,.1     1  7  Sq^  H81  J,o6J,076  -i,^/M,oj^ 

Illinois  ^,')Vi#,ooi                         ,  1   127  260 

It^^t''*"'*  ^•^^^•J:^,                            88J,51^  809,702 


Iowa  Hn>9^8 


.  u7  .,,1,  ;/.6,  780  687,781 

1^--^,  92  1  .017   198  929.n2:> 

1  nu'o50  1.U1.607  1.022,16b 

'C!a„a  U-u'b  Ul«l.O.^  .  U075.=09 

Massachusetts  l.^Ai.'iU  .     •  ,    ,h7  2m.';2.' 

Mt.-hlKan  2.148.715  "ro  :0  8  9./ 

Minnesota  1  .038.^:.,  ^'i'?'     ,  7(1/86 

Musi.«jppi  7oo.;o; 

Missouri  l,219,ii'i 

If/i;  vi'./.s:.  W.:-.- 

New  Hampshire  ifi,r>/i  ^         %  ,  7');,12'> 

New  lorgev  1,;68,.426 

■    •   .,86  7'.i  .'./.«,h6', 

N.-rlh  D.ik-t.i  ^  >         *     ^.  '  .6H,1 

Ohio 


SoMtl.  .:ar  -11....  .  l.H 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 
Vemont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

N.  Mariana  Islands 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  lalands 


Appropristlon^^ 


$  345,656 
1,092,546 
2,817,322 
457,305 
300,954 

1,265,366 
961,220 
584,781 

1,181,523 
2^,421 
/ 

352,287 
862,191 

46,224 
61,153 
43.208 
62,116 
AO, 341 


1979 
Estimate^ 

1980 
eitlmAi-^/ 

$  363,154 

$  345,550 

1,206,989 

1,098,335 

3,196,471 

2,873,152 

493,012 

461,396 

111  LLl 

301 ,206 

1,401,538 

1,271,892 

1  OSa  819 

700 , 1 j2 

635,712 

588,699 

1,296,415 

1,178,112 

292.993 

282.959 

166,484 

348,520 

962,258 

880,011 

47,159 

46,386 

62,808 

60,347 

43,734 

43,331 

66^14 

63^296 

62,570 

60,135 

1/  Distributed  with  s  mlnlaia  allotaent  of  9200,000  to  the  50  Stataa,  D,C. ,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  $40,000  to  the  other  outlying  ari»as;  remainder  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  total  resident  population  as  of  July  1,  1975* 

2/  Estimated  dl.-trlbution  with  a  mlnisum  allotMnt  of  $200,000  to  the  50  Steces, 
D,C, ,  and  Puerto  Rico  snd  $40,000  to  the  other  outlying  areas;  remslnder  dis- 
tributed on  the  basia  of  total  resident  populstion  as  of  July  1,  1976. 
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Library  Rtsources 
IntKrllbrary  Cooperative  ServU 


State  or 
Outlvliu  Area 


TOTAL 


Approprlat Ion 
$3.337.000 


1/ 


1979 


II 


Fat  Imate 
$5.000.000 


1980 
E8tlmate£/ 


$3.337,000 


A  lab  ana 
Alaska 
Arl zona 
Arkansas 
California 

Colorado 
Connect  I  cut 
Delav  re 
Florida 
Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

llllnoia 

Indiana 

luwa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachuset  t» 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
N«)rth  Carolina 
Nortt.  Dakota 
Ohio 

Ok  lahf)*-  r 
0  re  gun 
PtMjinv  1  vanl  I 

South  Cirolin.i 


60,157 
42,035 
52,334 
51,765 
158,197 

54,168 
57,285 
43,228 
86,151 
67,494 

44,840 
44,533 
102  ,432 
69,624 
55  ,952 

52,713 
58,885 
61,222 
45,899 
62  ,984 

72,418 
90,801  ' 
61,863 
53,0-^^ 
66,5^iO 

44, 160 
48,609 
43,290 
44, "^28 
80,887 

46,179 
140, /H8 
70,3i8 

99,»:)6 

55. 

52, /^-^ 

106, 

■;5,1'U 


88,044 
45  ,  366 
69  ,579 
67,843 
323,055 

73,866 
80,797 
47,654 
149,858 
105  ,549 

51,626 
50,956 
187,209 
109  ,876 
77,799 

70,236 
85,190 
90,964 
54  ,086 
94  ,252- 

116,163 
159  ,853 
92  ,003 
71,104 
\02  ,958 

49,9  30 
60,412 
48,062 
50,877 
136,522 

55  .4U 
2/7,4)1 
111,836 

ia,483 
180,594 

76  ,431 
70  ,591 
195,219 

52,  no 

77,404 


60,205 
42  ,257 
52,440 
51,709 
159  ,041 

54,243 
57,158 
43,219 
86,202 
67,567 

44,890 
44,607 
101,910 
69  ,387 
55,896 

52,716 
59.005 
61,433 
45.924 
62,816 

72  ,031 
90,405 
61,370 
53,081 
66,478 

44,176 
48,584 
4.1,391 
44,574 
80,593 

46,482 
1  39  ,854 
70,211 
43,5*^8 
99,128 

55,  J21 
52,865 
105  ,278 
45,17/ 
55, 7n 


off 
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State  or  l^TH       7]                   1979    ^,  1980 

Outlying  Area  Appropriation^^  Ksttmnte^^  Eatimatcj./ 

South  Dakota  -  $  43,797  $  49,022  $  A3  794 

Tannaaaee  63,268  95,665  63^419 

108,231  205,701  109,687 

,  46,708  56,203  46  ,814 

V«r«ont  42,632  46,273  42,638 

Vicginla  67,773  106,443         '  67,943 

Waahlngton  59,844  87,4^2  59  973 

West  Virginia  50,031  64,09^  50,'l33 

Wiaconaln  65,587  100,630  65,499 

Wyo»^"8  42,097  45,142  42^163 

Dl.trlct  of  Columbia      43.970                -  49  206  / -x  siio 

Puerto  Rico  ^    57,263  82;i52 


57,727 


American  Sa.oa  10.162  jo,396 

N.  Mariana  Island.  {'o'oll  ;  JO  ^30 

Tru.t  Territory  10,  577  U444  \ 

VUHln  UUnd.  io,530  [lltt  ll^lll 


U  Distributed  with  minimua' allotntnt  of  $40,000  to  the  50  States,  D.C.,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  $10,000  to  the  outlying  areaa,  and  tha  balance  diatributed 
on  the  bdsls  of  total  realdent  population  aa  of  July  1,  1975. 

2/  Eatimated  dlatrlbution  with  ainiaun  allotatnt  of  $40,000  to  the  50  Statea, 
D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  $10,000  to  the  outlying  areaa ,  and  the  balance  dis- 
tributed on  the  baaia  of  total  reaident  population  aa  of  July  1,  1976. 
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Library  Reaources 

School  Libraries  ait\i  Instructional  Resources 
(Advance -funded,  consolidated  program) 

State  or 

Oiu lying  Area 

1978  Advance 
for  1979  r 

1979  Ndvance 
for  1980  21 

1980  Advance 
for  1981  2/ 

TOTAL 

$167,600,000 

$162,000,000 

$149,600,000 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

2.860, 747 
369,445 
1.755,681 
1.598, 74^ 
15.706.317 

2.766.812 
357,314 
1,698.032 
1.546.253 
15.190.587 

2.555.031 
329.964 
1.568.059 
1,427.897 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

1.958,386 
•  2.340,908 
454.450 
5.620.142 
3,942.92  7 

1.894.080 
2.264.043 
439.528 
5.435.600 
3.813.457 

1.749.101 
2,090.746 
405,885 
5,019.541 
3,52 1 .563 

ilawall 

rdaho 

lUinoli 

Indiana 

Iowa 

680.040 
663.693 
8.559.355 
4.161.978 
2.223.209 

657.711 
641.900 
8.278.301 
4.025.316 
'2.150.208 

607.367 
592.767 
7.644.654 
3,717.205 
1  Qg^  624 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louis lana 
Maine 
Maryland 

^  1.670,676 
2.6>5.157 
3,262,Hfi6 
836.973 
3.236.731 

1,615.818 
2,548.629 
3.155.747 
809.490 
3.130.450 

1,492,138 
2,353,549 
2,914,196 
747,529 
2 ,o9U. 0 Jj 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Misslasippi 
Missouri 

4.328.719 
7.339,859 
3.161.534 
1.984.541 
3.534.248 

4,186.582 
7.098.849 
3.057.722 
1.919.377 
3.418.199 

3.866,127 
6.555.480 
2.823.675 
1,772.462 
3. 156.559 

Montana  . 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N*»w  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

601.574 
1.176,993 
477.336 
644.07  7 
5.548.214 

581.821 
1.138.345 
461.662 
622,928 
5.366.034 

537.287 
1.051.213 
426.325 
575,247 
4 . 955,301 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  ^ 
Ohio 

1.003.713 
13.247. 710 
4.139,092 
513.300 
H.24H.  r>9 

970.756 
12,812,711 
4.003.182 
496.445 
7.977.905 

896,451 
11,831,985 
3.696.765 

458.446 
7.367.250 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
PennsvlvAnla 
Rho'lr*  I-Jland 
South  <;arolina 

1  9^o-.bl9 
I  .6'y0.293 
rt.582..^41 
6B9. K4^ 
2.2^5,520 

1,932,0:^5 
1.634.  /<*1 
8.300,^^8 
667.197 
2.200,801 

1,784,142 
1,509.658 
7.665,094 
616,128 
2.032,345 
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Stttc  or 


197  8  AdvAnc« 

for  1979  1/ 


19/9  Advance 
for  1980  2/ 


1980  Advance 
for  1981  2/ 


South  Dakota 
Ttnnatitt 

TtXAi 

Utah 
Vtrvont 

Virginia 
Waihingcon 
Wtit  Virginia 
Viacom  In 
Wyoming 

Dtatrict  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

African  Samoa 
Guam 

N.  Hariana  Itltnda 

TruiC  Territory 
Virgin  t«landi 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairi 

\diatrlbuted 


536.186 
3,164,803 
9,831,161 
1,033,138 

375,984 

3,831,766 
2,726,700 
1,337,195 
3,668.295 
300.787 

474,067 
2,837,861 

121,870 
343,376 
48,748 
346.854 
319,472 

478,096 

100*.  000  3/ 


$  518,580 
3,060,885 
9,508.347 
999.214 
363.638 

3.705,947 
2.637,167 
1,293,287 
,  3,547.843 
290,911 

458.500 
2.744,677 

113,832 
339,449 
48,190 
348,301 
321,312 

432,876 


$  478.886 
2,826,595 
8,780,547 
922.731 
335,804 

3.422.282 
2.435,310 
1,194,295 
3,276,280 
268,643 

423.405 
.2,534,591 

105,119 
313,466 
44,502 
321,641 
296,718 

399,742 


1/  Diitributed  with  1  percent  of  the  50  Sutes,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico  amount  reserved 
for  the  areat  and  the  balanci  dlatrlbuted  on  the  biala  of  the  5-17  population  at 
of  7^/76  for  the  50  Statei,  D.C..  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  diitrlbutlon  made  on  the 
total  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  aecondary  cnrollwnt.  Fall  1976  for  the 
areat. 

2/  Ettiaated  dlttrlbution  with  \  percent  of  the  50  Statet,  D.C..  and  Puerto  Rico 
amount  reterved  for  the  areat  and  the  balance  dittributed  on  the  batit  of  the 
5-17  population  at  of  7/1/76  for  the  50  Statet,  D.C. .  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  dlt- 
trlbution made  on  the  total  public  and  nonpublic  elewntary  and  aecondary  enroll- 
ment. Fall  1977  for  the  areat. 

3/  An  additional  •'hold-harmleat"  amount  of  $100,000  waa  added  by  the  Congrett  in  1978 
to  inture  that  no  State  would  receive  leta  than  it  received  in  the  previout  year. 
The  funds  were  not  aeeded. 

Note:    The  1978  coluan  includet  fundt  for  Guidance,  Counteling,  and  Testing;  the 
1979  and  1980  columna  do  not.    A  propoted  1979  reappropriation  of  $18,000,000 
for  Guidance,  Counteling,  and  Tetting  (ESBA  IV-D)  leaves  $162,000,000  for  School 
Ubrariea  and  Inttructional  Retourcet  <^ut  of  the  $180,000,000  appropriation. 
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Library  Reiourcet 
Culdanca,  Counseling,  tnd  Testing 


State  or 
OrtlylngArea 


197S  >Hvance 
for  1979 


1979  Advance 
for  1980  2/ 


TOTAL 


1/ 


AUbem^ 
AUtkA 

Ar Isone 
Arkentet 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinola 

Indian* 

lova  > 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisl4na 
Maine 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

raw  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

J  Oregon 

Peiinsylvsnla 
Rhode  Iiland 
South  Carolina 


$17,275,000  1/ 


295,041 
38,102 
181,071 
164,866 
1,619',86J 

201.977 
241,428 
46  869 
579.630 
406,651 

70,i36 
68,450 
882,763 
429,243 
229,189 

172,304 
271,775 
336,516 
86,321 
333,818 

446,439 
756,991 
326,063 
204,674 
364,502 

62,043 
121,388 
49,230 
66,426 
572.211 

103,517 
1,366.295 
426,882 
52,939 
850,730 

206,02  3 
174,327 
885,124 
71,147 
234,684 


1980  Advance 
for  198T-2/ 


$17,275,000 


295,041 
^  38,102 
181,071 
164,886 
1,619,861 

201, 
241,428 
46,869 
579,630 
406,651 

70,136 
68,450 
882,763 
429,243 
229,289 

172,304 
271.775 
336, bl<^ 
86,321 
333,818 

446,439 
756,991 
326,063 
204,674 
364,502 

62,043 
121,388 
49»230 
66,42.6 
572,211 

103,517 
1,366,295 
426,882 
52.939 
850.730 

206,023 
174,327 
885,124 
71,147 
234,684 
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Scace  or 
Outlying  Area 

1978  Advance 
for  1979 

1979  Advance 
foe  1980  2/ 

for  1981  2/ 

South  Dakota 

Tennaaaee 

Texaa 

Utah 
Vermonc 

$  55.299 
326,400 
1»013,930 
106.5  r>2 
38.; /7 

$  55.299 
326.400 
1,013,930 

iUO .  JJC. 

38.777 

Virginia  1 

Vaa hinge  on 

Veac  Vit'ginia 

VUiconiin 

Wyo'ming  * 
% 

•  • 

J       »  AO/ 

281.216 
137,911 
378.?''7 
31,021 

■2  Q  e  107 
J7 J . IS / 

"  281.216 
137,911 
378,327 
31.021 

niscrlcc  of  Columbia 
hierco  Rico 

•  292,681 

48 . 893 
292,681 

American  Sanoa  .  " 
Guam^ 

N.  Mariin*  islands 
Truit  Territory 
Virgin  Iilands 

'*s  / 

12,139 
36,198 
5,139 
37,141 
34.263 

12.139 
36.198  * 

5.  IV 
37,141 
34.263 

Bureau  of  Indian  Aftnlre 

46,160 

46,160 

y  The  1978  funding  for  Guidance.  Couniellng,  and  Testing  la  contained  In  the  School 
Libraries  ^nti  InitructionalvReiourcei  program  (ESEA  IV-B).    The  1979  amount  of 
$18,000^000  ($17,275,000  for^Snmti  TOvStatei  and  $725,000  for  the  Conmlii loner 
discretionary  uae)^a  derived  from  a  propoaed  reappropriation  from  the 
$180,000,000  for  ESEA  IV-B  to  fund  Guidance.  Counseling,  and  Testing  under  the" 
newly  authorized  ESEA  IV-D.     ^  y 

If  Eatlnated  distribution  with  1  percent  of  the  50  States,  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico 
amount  reserved  for  the  areas  and  the  balance^dtstrtbuted  on  the  basis  of  the 
5-17  population  aa  of  7  I/76  for  the  50  States.  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  dts- 
trlbutlon  made  on  Che  total  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  enroll- 
tacnt,  Fall  1977  for  thv^  areas.    Of  the  $18,000,000  requested.  $725,000  Is  to  be 
reserved  each  year  £or  aae  by  the.  Commissioner  for  discretionary  projects. 
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TuKSDAY,  Makch  2". 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND  TKAIMNCi 
WITNKSSKS 

CATION  AM)  DiSSEMlNATION 
SIMvk  K«KaV~  OK 
^;";i:„'^^K"ci:''K'-S.ATK  .-..MM.SS.ONKU, 

^ctVtV  VM)  1  OCAL  KDCCATIONAU  PKOdRAMS 
Wn  LIAM   T    C^JrTER    D1RKCT()R,   DIVISION   OF   Kf)CC  ATION 

KA^S^f^J"MO^K^S^^      CRBAN  SCHOOL  INITIATIVES 
CORA   P    bS^^^  PLANNING  AND 

BRH^i's^  WOLFF.  DEPCTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LKCIS- 

wll^'m^'T'FORJiuSH,    DEPCTY     ASSISTANT  SECRET.^RY, 
BlIMiET 

Mr  Natchkr.  Now  we  take  up  at  th  ne  th.  requt  .  for 
St^cial  Projectr-  and  Training,  have  before  the  committee  Dr. 
P>ncst  L  Bover.  the  Commissi'-rv    of  Education. 

rlrBoyer  who  do  you  have  witn  you  to  assi.st  in  the  presentation 
of  this  part  of  your  budget?  j  n  ii  Hprmnn 

Dr  BoYKR.  Kathlyn  Moses,  to  my  r-  }  -nd  Bill  bmith  Herman 
GoldbeVg  and  Cora  Beebe,  a^d  Die"  -  and  Peter  Relic  and 

John  Evar.s.  and  Tom  Carter,  and    -       orbush,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Natch^'R.  Thanlc  you  very  much.  . 

Dr.  Boyer,  with  your  permission,  we  will  pli.  '•  •  -ir  .statement  in 
the  record  in  its  entirety. 

|The  inforri.ation  follows:) 

(:i69! 
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FEBRUARY  \^l^^y^t^T^ 


BIOGRAPHICAL  _im7)RMAT ION 


N/VIK,-     Kriu'sc  L.  Boy  or 

5pptomber  13.  1928 
PLACK  OF  BIRTH:     Daycon.  Ohio 

FAMILY;     Marriod        Kathryn  Garls  Tyson.  Aup.ust  26,  1950 

R.N.        Montgomery  County  (Pa.)  Hospital 

B.  S.        State  University  of  New  York 

C.  N.M.         (Certified  Nurse  Midwife) 

Georgetown  University 

.  Four  ch: ldron--Krne5t ,  Jr.  tl951).   Beverly  (1953) 
Crair.  (1955),  and  Stephen  (1964) 


CU^RRKNT  rp::  IT  IC)N: 
197;  -  PRFSK.vlT 


UNITED  STATKS  COMMJSSIONKR  OF  EDUCATION 
(Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  UnXtec' 
St.iteH  and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.) 


1970 
19^.5 

19^)0 


POSITIONS. 

-  19/7 

-  1970 


19^;.. 


195G  1960 


19';'j    -  I0',f, 


STATE  UNIVERSITY^ NEW  YORK,  Chancellor 

STATE  UNIVERiUTV  OF  NEW  YOR,  ,  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Executive  Dean  for  University-wide 
Act  ivif  ies 

UNIVERSITY  OK  CALIFORNIA.  Santa  Barbara. 
Director,  Center  for  Coordinated  Education 

WESTERN  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION.  California. 
Director,  Commission  to  Improve  the  Education 
of  Teajhers 

UPLA-ND  COLLEGE,  California.  Acadomic  Doan 
iiiul  Profe-.r.or  of  Sj^'och  Patholo^'y  and 
AudlcUo^'y 

LOYOLA  LNIVf.KStTY  .it  Los  Anp.ele?^.  Assistant 
Pr(Wi«s?:or  Mi\  Director  of  Forensjcs 
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Biographical  InttJi  mat  ion        Kruest  L.  Koyer 

D^XREK S  AND  PROKKSSICNAI,  npUCAl'I^ : 

1950        A.B.,  GRKENVrU.E  COLLEGE 

IVS?        Gr.-.ciuate  Studien.  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

lOvS        M  A      Ph.D..  L'NIVKRfaTY  OF  SOimiKH:;  tlAMKOK.NTA 

19^,9  _  rosidocroral  Fellow.  fUIVERSITV  OF  IOWA  HOSPITAL 

(Medical  Audioloj*v) 
1^)76        VlsUiuR  Ki'Ilow,  C/M'IURI^GE  UNIVERSITY 

HONORARY  DECREKf.  • 
  ^ 

197  L  Llt-CD.,  Chapman  College 

L.H.D..  Dowlinf*  Collep.e 

LL.D.  ,  UnlveruUy  of  Southern  California 
Pvc'sidenf;  M-dal  ,  Tul -/^viv  UnlversiLy 
P.S.D.,  r.reanvillo  ColItTA* 

197V  L.K.D.,  Pace  Ut.i.versity 

i.On  D.  Sc.  ,  Alfrod  University 

LL.D..  Fordh.'im  Ijnivorsiry 
J  LL.D.,  University  of  Akron 

LL.D..  Roberts  Wesleyan  College 

19/S  LL.D..  University  of  Rochester 

iq;;  L.H.D.,  Fairlfii}^  Dickinson  University 

19/a  LL.D.,  Collei'.e  of  William  and  Mary 

LL.D.  .   ReloU  College 
D.F.A..  Wheel  inj-  College 
LL.D.,  Hamilton  Collrgc 
L.H.D.,  City  University  of  New  York 
D.   Paed..   Yeshiva  University 
LL.D,  .  Ho;>o  College 
Litt.O.,   University  of  Maryland 

19/9  LL  D.  .  Drake  Un i Vf-rr. it  y 

Li  tt .  D.  ,  Rid(  r  Cttllege 


SeU-cred  as  om*  of  .-X-eriea's   r  wn  Out .md  i  or.  L<*ador--.  in 
Educatinii.  U.S    N."W>.  anvl  W-.rld  Report  (19/.S) 

fVfS  i  den'  i.il  C  -irj:^!  i**.  i  on  on  t        K  i  tuine  i  ng  of  Post  SefiMi*!- 

Pri-.;ivicii!  i -il  Coinir.i  f  r  i«c  i^w  the  Kducariop.  «>f  V.'.>r.i«n  C'i/'i) 
Co-rii  i-.  i  m  en  Crif.'-il  Chtj'ice*.  f<^r  Ancrioans  (^07">-7.'.) 
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C'.)V<r:K>r      Aw.ird,,  \' cilv  of  Ohio  (10?«) 

Kncy«.  loi^il  i.i  Ht  i  :  .itiiM(  .1  Ach.  i  ('Vt:;!C«ni    in  Lift*  AWiirtI 


?r<":i(!rtit  ,  M.ition-il  Atr.i-jc  i  a  i  i  on  of  St.itc  Uiu  vc  r  :  !  1 
.'in  J  l..ind  Cr.jnt   Col  1  i-j-f.s 

Kxt-r-.it  i  vv  C;o:-2:iI  ?  t  cf? .  An«'r  i         Cf.-;n('il  oii  Ktliu.i'itin 

Kxec  It  ivi-  (^irjr.i  t  1 1-^' ,  /uucrit.it^  A;:r.r)c  » .tt  i  on  for  Mij;hur 

Mof'-^.fr  .   Cinu'^^if  Council  on  Pt»lUY  ra\dic?r.  in  Hij'.htr 
K'i  ;c:i  Mon 

R.'.i:  i  wf  Trw'.trr^'.  .   CnnuT.ic  Fnr.iidn t  ion  for  t  ht*  Advance 

B'-'.irt!  "f  Tr-:'.*  ci'.  .   Tr-irhfr-;   In.Mir.mco  and  Annu  i  i  y 
Asso<- :  ,1 ;  ion  (;f  Arn-i"  i  c.i 

l''i."trd  of  Iru';  t  <'»■.•: .  IMutM  t  i  oii.i  1  Ti":;tin^',  ,Si-rvi*u 

lio.iid  of  Trur.  t 'L's  ,  S.ira o^,,t  Ptrfornunj;  Arts  Center 

Htiar.l  of  Trut.teeb,  K,i r I h,iifi  Coller.e 

h'j-ird  (.f  Trustee';,  Ins'iture   fur   I  n  t  (■  rn.i '  i  ona  I   Kd'ie.it  i»'n 

•  r.>-»itl  o?   "i  it;  t  t-i".  ,    I  nr  ei  n.i :  >  niwi  I   (.'t -tjni- !  1    fur  K<iur  .i  t  i  cum  1 

De%  r  I  o;--  :i'M  t  • 


Ho.ir.l  uf  Piret!cr^.  KerKie.iv  ^(:iTei    foi    i  Me  Ter  f  orr-.i  ^.>'.  Arr 

1 J  i -MM  i    Cmiim^  i  1   tin  Kdtie.i  t  !  on.i  i    P'  :.eire)i 

!  1      I  ■    (  •  ■  inc  i  1    fin  K-iuc  .t  f  ■ « f  .i  r  i f  i  c 

Kiiii-i  .1  i     Ir.*  ri  \}\('\\c  V  (.f'/ni  t  f  <-r  on  !;t'..K  -  it  i  nn 

r«-'tio  iil   C«  ".ni  :.«iitj:i  oil  T!«;t  !-m  I  .iM  w;  !'er    i-  e  Ke  11      :fi  i 

lix*-'  J'.  I  vc  (io;;.-..;  f  r  r,  Center    tor   the  R-.w,!-- ^   Uhr  <iy  ot  (.tm^'.i 
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DKHAKIMIIil  Of  HfAI.II!,  KlJllCAl  1  OH ,.  AND  Wi;i ,h AKK 
Of  f  id.'  <>{  f-(lui  .1 1  lull 
!ital.  i:u  iit   hy   till'  CuTUMi'.slon.T  nf   l.d'H  .It  lin. 

Spi'.  i  >1  I'lol-'.-t',   an.)  1  i.iiiiiiii'. 

Hr.  l-.l>:iitm.iii  .ii.<i  M.-.i'-- 1  ■•  <.'f    tU<-  CtuCTitt-  : 

I   am  ,,l..as..<l  tn  .■.|.;-ir  l.-for.  yon  to  pr.-.  :.t   <n,r  1''*^')  «,.,..  (.;>r  1  .t  I  on 
r-iu.-t   ..f   ;i  1. ■■)■)  tot    P.p.Ti.t!  ri..l...-.  ■■».■!  'ir.wi.inf..     H.i-.  .■ir.o,„,l 
prlt..„My  cov.T..  .vl.vu'i.-.  a,.t h<.r  1 /..M  t,y  l.tl-  III  of   tl,.  KKm-ntarv 
and  S.--..,„l.-.rv         -..t  i  on  Act         an.<-n.|.,l  Wv  tl...  UIu.  a..-,,  Anuiuln.nt  of 
tw.,  .■■!■.,<■  .>t.on..l   r.nv'.V.I   t ...  i  .>"■■.  l-roi'.r.m'-  ...,t  !,or  i  7.-a  l.v  tl,<- 

Hit..!,.-,    t'-.  ..t...M  A.  t.  tL.'Vncy's  ll.H..un|;  a..d  -  v..  h.,.t  i  on  .M.nf.. 

/ 

i-.iiii.  It  iiiii.ii      <  r.i  ii^>' 

,„,.  ...tivlM.      IM  IM..  ...,..m,.,  wl.il..   i...  .1  moluT  .--.ml  ,u;ly 

,1. ..•..„■.....  nr..  nnM-.l  t-v  ■       '   ■■       ."Ti-o:...  of  .■n.„.nr„„-.  ^ 

..r  .Mn    Ui..-.     Ti.l-  ..„....rlvi..-.  ,...l,.-.o,,,.v  ,.f  ...U.-.U.  !  -.H..  ■ 

c..,„..:..     .  ..f  .-.■.■.>.  ...1  .■1.--.-.  whl.'.  ..r.    ....L.f.l  i.' 

,r..,.,. ......    ^..         -uM^.M.  .ft      -n."'-  i--   

*' 

..„.,....  .  .■.-1...  .  .......  .V-  ..M.i  w.iM  

 .>...  ,....■..■..)      -vr.-  -......-..t   n..  ........... 


,1  1  .  ,   w.    t  .....  1  '  ...    I  ' 

.   ,-  I  t..  t  r,.i.n..-   .  .  iin-.i'.. 


,1..    ,  ,1..    .1  i-.o  .1       ■  n.  .1  .  .  ,         •    '     ■  '  ■ 


.1,.  ..■  1  ...  1 1    1 .    I  I    I'  I . 
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cIrcumfiiamTH  In  today's  Hocirty  ami  modify  ihr  way  «;.'hooI.s  K.rve  litude.nts; 
fhat  thosr.  n-sponsibl..  for  odurailon  mute  respond  cn-atlvcly  and  flrxlbly 
to  thlH  dlvt-rslty* 

IiCj;l'.-.lal  ivi«^  f.h.uii^i'ji 
Th#-  Of  ft...  of  Kd»uatf(.n  has  hi».-ii  promotiiir.  ^-duratloiul  tx^  clK^iui' 
•r  the  l.i5:i   two  dvC.idt  :.  thruuKh  th"  Cooprral  fvf  Krscarrh  Act  and  its 
sor.  tl.r  i;(...rfal  J'rt.jri.ls  Act.     How..Vfr,  huili-'i,  n-st  i  fction:.  in 
til.'  Sp.Tjal  I  liijirt  .  Art  M'vt»r^»ly  linWrt'd  th-xibfllty  and  thm-by 
sUni  r  ir.inl  U  l.ind.rfd  th.-  fuUillTn.nt  of  t  lu-  law»s  h„sj»    r,t,.,h;,     1\.  ■ 
Kduration  Anri.dn.TU 6f   l'»78  have  r.m.'di.d  that  siHuiticn,  and  this 
hiidji.-l   prop.i;..il   ri-fl.Tis  this  rhanj^t-. 

Th»-  n.--/  Tftl.-  11!  of  t>u    Kh  ni.-tit ary  and    ■  rondary  Kdut  at  Ion  Art, 
^'i-nfitl-d  "r.- .    ,.,)   Ptdjrrf,"  lont  i  ii'i.-;  t  h.-  ba-.if  ptii  posts  of  thi-  Sp.-rial 
Pioj,-.'f.  /,<  f  .      M         rxp.  I  (mcnt  wIMi  niM  tMlue-U  i  ona  I  and  ad::,  i  n  i  ..t  ra  r  f  v. 
pr.irt  ^**-t.and  t .  t  law  ^tu-. .        t.;  nii-.r   i.j.^ial  n..<!-.  ui  pnd.l. in  i-du.Mt  icn. 

I;   I..  t<i-  natii'i:.il   j.ri(.ii»ii         A  fddith  purpc^si  .   to  d  i -.'a  n.{  ua  t 

i:if.  r-j.tr  ii.r.  to   » h.-  St.n.  .    ,nd    I.naliti--;.  ha-  l.i-.-ii  a  ld.<I       This  lu-w 
lijt    Kiti.ii:  ..1  ...  iiul'.id*-.  a  n-iii-  aril.ji  t   u-;  aii.tv  of  ant  hor  i /.I'd  ja  oj'.ian*. . 
Fi...ill.-,   IK-  ;.r.wi-.io..  .,l    t .  di-.n.-i,     .ijy  .oit  h. . »  i  I  i  i-.  j.i..v:di..  j'f.at-r 
>l«-.:    ility  t..   NtMill    I  h-  p-jii,.-..-     cf    t  h.-    1  .-^t  t  J  .  t  i -mi  . 

h.i.«.-.-t    i-.  I  hi-  f,:  .t   ;t.-iar.*a  titid.-r  thr  n.-w  l.^w.      M,,-  ndn  n  i --t  i  .a  it)n '  ■ 
:-t'''^"t  I-.,:  ex.  .  I         .    t  li  f  .•■■./hoat    t  h.-  .  dii-Mi  i  nna  1   •.p.rtruMi  i... 
r«!l.-.  r.-.J   in     :t   i  :-..r.  r-.-d  i. 'pj.-.l   i.J  iniMi.-n   fur  thi-.  ar,  {.tmi  , 
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ch^^l^  «nd  tht  CoMunlty 
The  Importance  of  the  colUborative  reUtioochlp  of  achools  and 
coBwnlties  Is  deBonatrated  by  almost  every  activity  within  tnls  appropriati 
Each  Teacher  Corps  site,  for  example,  is  Jointly  planned,  conducted,  and 
evaluated  by  the  participating  college,  LEA,  and  an  elected  council 
representing  the  connunity.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  flve-ye.v  projbct 
cycle  In  1978.  this  program  has  trained  25.200  educational  personnel  In 
506  schools  throughout  tne  Nation.     In  the  Arts  In  Education  program, 
priority  «#|^1  be  given  to  applicants  who  demonstrate  the  capability  to 
link  together  existing  school  and  comunlty  resources  such  as  museums 
Md  artist*  in  support  of  school  arts  programs.    The  major  strategy  of 
the  PUSH  for  Excellence  and  Citie.  in  Schools  programs  is  to  mobllUe 
and  Integrate  coamiunlty  resources  to  Impiove  students'  attitudes, 
.elf -percept Ions  and  accomplishments.    We  are  also  requesting  a  SI 
million  1979  supplemental  for  PUSH  for  Excellence  to  cover  program 
opera-Ions  In  the  current  school  year.     Finally,  there  Is  the  Community 
Schools  program  Itself,  which  takes  Its  name  from  this  concept.  The 
slight  reduca'on  In  the  request  for  this  program  reflects  not  a  lessening 
of  the  Federal  co«nltmont  but  rarh.r  the  fact  that  the  .deas  that  Inspired 
this  single  activity  are  now  Imbuing  a  wider  spectrum  of  p'OBtams. 

'For  these  activities  Just  mentioned,  the  1980  request  Includes 
$67.5  million:     $37. ^  million  for  Teacher  Corps.  $3  million  for  Arts 
Education.  S3.1  million  for  Community  Schools.  $1  mllllo:,  for  PUSH  for 
Excellence,  and  $2.8  million  for  Cities  In  Schools. 

Overcoml  n£_  P  nj.i'djrf. 
Other  activities  In  this  account,  while  recognUlng  th.  .n.po.t..nce 
conu.un.tv  Involvement,  plvo  primary  emphasis  to  overcoming  pr-luaic-s 
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that  impede  the  attainmt'nt\^f^jpf^iU  ty  In  education.    The  Women  *8  Educational 
Equity  program,  for  which  we  aro  peeking  an  additional  $1  million  for  a 
total  of  $10  million,  seeks  to  help  overcome  sex  ntercotyping.  This 
activity  compli-mfnt s  prop.rAinfS  dir«-ctt»d  at  overcoming  prejudice  or  ihi- 
effectr.  of  proJuJict-,  but  found  t-Iscwhcri'  in  thv  agcnry'a  budgot  pn*5  .itaiion, 
such  as  BilingMal  F.dm.ition  an<i  lUv.  Kmergcncy  School  Aid  Act  progtams. 

In  w.idition,  prejudice  in  thn  forji  of  ncplrct  has  often  characti-rizt-d 
trratnu-nt  of  thost-  th.ii   thi^  sori.rty  may  vifw  .is  *'d i  f  fo rt-n I  . "    Too  oft^•n, 
r.cgUct  h.r;  bffn  th*-  plif.hL  of  not  only  handicapped  childruti  hut  gifted 
studrnts  as  w«»l\  i-spct/ally  thosi*  from  minority  and  d  i  sadvant  ngfd 
gri)Up-.     To  hi»lp  dovt  lop  projects  that  identify  and  dt-vclop  thi-  uuicjuf 
por»'fiiI.il  nf   ilu'M-  !.tud«'nts,  $1.8  million  i:i  bilng  a.'tkrd  under  thr 
<Afi*'(i  and  T.ilint»d  program.     Kurthi'r,  an  amount  of  $3  million  is  bring 
propOMiI  for  thf  Iiiom»*diral  Si'itMiri-s  program  auihori/»-d  by  th«'  I!darat  iou 
Amende?!  Ill  s  of   l'*/H  to  stimul.iH'  nnd  assist  talt-nted,  t-conom  ica  11  v 
dt  sadv. ml  ir.t'd  vouth  iv  pri-p;iri'  for  an(i  ciittT  farmers   In  ttn    b  f()n<-d  i  fa  I 


Thf  pur-. Mil  of  t'Xi    lliMK  i-   in     ducat  ion   il'-o  arknowh  dgc.  Ihnr  iUr 
t  r.i  1 1  (  1  i.u.i  1  pittirn.'.  ^^f  «'du(.it)(Mi  cnid  the  plates  where  edue.tt  iott  oi  t  ur-. 
an-  ut:il.  I  ,  oi tij'  dr. 111. It  ic  chan^'.i*.     Thif  Teacher  tU  nU'r:;  moveiiu  lU  ,  f»»r 
exair.pl«-,    is  p.i'-l  (»f  a  muiii  larf'.cr,  worldwide  mtwement   for  ireatiii^- 
opp^r  t  iiri  i  t  I  <•>»  for  t.MUinuinK  tii»iration  thai   ar<-  arce*.*:  i  h  1  »•  to  ll'.i- 
working'  aifiill.      !n   t^di'iiillv   t  umtrd  (!'*nl»*i-.,    l  he  ruiiiiulvim  if.  d<'.i>'ne<I 
fiy  e  1  •  ir.i'itt  .1  >  •    tnd  ».«m  . .n.' i r y  ti'.nher*;  then»  ;r  1  ve*;  i>e/'kinr,  in  upgraile  or 
.i<!'i  In  t  h»  1  r  ..kil'-.,  whili'  the  policy  b'.nd-i  ht  Ing  tf.ichers  togithi-t 
with  p.iritu-.  .Hid  \i:n  vi-rs  1 1  y  f. unity.     Wi    .in-  le'pwstiug  vll  mlllii.ii  foi 
thi--  pr'»',».nn. 


field. 


Chan^^in^  Pat  t»'rn-;  ot_^Muc;^t  ion 
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Another  newly  nud.orizcl  activity,  Youth  F.mploymont,  will  examine 
the  structural  relationship  between  schot.l»  and  places  of  emi-loyment . 
An  amount  of  $2  million  Is  sought  to  link  education  programs  with 
related  CETA  programs  In  the  Departraont  of  Labor,  aod  provide  technical 
assistance  In  order  to  tap  the  talents  of  more  utudents  and  help  them 
find  rewarding  vocations.    The  Career  Education  prof.rani,  Includ-d  In  the 
request  at  ?10  million,  demonstrates  ways  In  which  education  can  lead  to 
a  range  of  career  chol.es.    Complementing  these  efforts  .Isewhere  In  the 
agency  Is  th..  Cooperative  Kducatlon  activity  In  the  Higher  and  Continuing 

Education  account. 

One  of  the  gx^atest  challenges  to  traditional  mode.-,  of  e.h.cailon  Is 
tel.-vl.slon.     Thi.;  agency's  efforts  In  Educational  Telovl.-.lon  Programming 
have  contributed  Inmieasurabl y  to  Improving  the  quality  of  programs. 
N^^       especially  tho«e  directed  toward  children.    An  amount  of  S6  million  Is 
Included  in  th.'  budgnt  to  continue  development  of  both  innovative 
programs  and  the  accompanying  study  mate-rials  which  are  designed  to  be 
used\y  the  student,  at  school.    Currently.  Sesame  Street  Is  seen  by  15 
„llUon  viewers  dally  while  Footsteps  Is  viewed  by  eight  million  weekly. 
1.,  addition,  three  million  children  view  reruns  of  Music  Is  annually  and 
six  million  see  daily  reruns  of  the  Electric  Company. 

Dl^Hsi  Joln»it  Ipn 

The  goal  ol  quMlty  In  education  Is  dlrectly  served  by  the  agency's 
National  Diffusion  program  for  which  $10  million  Is  requested.  Through 
this  activity,  programs  In  a  wide  array  of  subjects.  Including  ba-.lc 
skills,  bllingu..!  ..dueation.  the  .•»rts  and  special  education  that  hav 
heen  prev   ..-.ly  developed  with  Office  of  Kducatlon  funds  and  have  proven 
effective,  are  being  replicated  In  and  adapted  to  other  localities. 
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In  flHCal  year  19/8 »  directly  becauno  of  this  program,  some  2,185  full 
adoptions  of  "proven"  programs  have  been  made  by  local  education  agencies 
nationwide. 

The  romaininji  programs  In  the  account  emphaslxe  tht»  importann-  of 
an  informed  citlztnry.    The  newly  authorized  Health  Kducation  program 
for  which  the  requi'5;t  is  $2  million  supports  model  development  of 
comprehensive  school  health  programs  deslgm-d  to  enhance  the  phy.'iical 
and  mental  health  of  students  in  grades  K-12.     Thia  eff(irt,  together 
with  the  Alcohol  and  DruV,  Abuse  program  in  the  Klement.iry  and  Secondary 
account,  Is  part  of  a  Department-wide  strategy  to  promote  healthful 
lifestyles  and  prevent  disease. 

Our  budget  rtquest  for  Special  Project;;  also  Includ.-s  $1,8  mJllJon 
and  $3.1  million,  rvspoc.tively,  for  the  Metric  Kducatlon  and  Consuwvrs* 
Educ-aiit>n  programs.    And  finally,  we  are  requesting  $^.3  million  for  the 
Planning  ai>d  Kv.iluatl(»n  activity,     Tliese  funds,  pins  set -ar, ides  from  the 
programmatic  budgets  of  several  other  prcjgrams  such  as  Title  I  of  YSKA 
and  ESA<\,  will  b<»  u;;ed  to  fund  field  studies  of  the  ef ft-ct  i ven("5s  of  the 
Office*  of  KducationVt  program*;.     Kvaluation  rf forts  art-  hoing  rrfoi'usod 
to  as«.orr»  that  eva Hint  Ions  are  more  rlo;;»-'ly  related  to  programr.ia t  i r » 
leglslalivi*  and  budgvtin^;  deeislcms.     In  addition,  evaluations  will  hi- 
strut  t;irid  to  assist  program  loanagprs  and  polirymakns  in  defining 
reali.tlr  mear.urahle  oh  ]  re  t  i  vts  atul  appropi  i.itc  pei  f  orm.inct'  in<iie.jtniH 
in  OE  proj'.rair.s . 

Thank  you,  Mr.  ChairrLTn.  I  will  now  In-  h.ippy  I  o  .in*.Wi  .tsiy  (p.u'.l  ions 
you  m.iy  havi-. 
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Mr.  Natchkh  Ut^N^ss  you  want  to  highlight,  we  will      right  to 

the  questions.  -^m  - 

Ur.  BoYKK.  We  wilbgo  to  the  que^ions.  Mr.  I  hairman. 

COSTS  OK  PHft(;HAM  .VDMINISTHATION 

Mr.  Natchkr.  The  budget  lists  VI  separate  line  items  under 
special  projects  totaling  $4S.T  nullion.  How  mueh  does  it  LOst  to 
administer  all  of  these  small  programs?  ^    .  •  . 

Dr  BOYKH.  I  will  supply  that.  I  do  not  have  the  adn>mistration 
overhead  for  those  immediately  in  mind,  but  we  can  break  it  out, 
Mr.  ('hairman. 

(The  information  follows:] 

OVKKMKAP  Costs  KOK  St'KflAI.  Pro.IKCTS 

M  oMs  approximatflv  .<:i  7  nuWum  to  admini.^trr  ihv  I'J  small  pru^^rams  listed 
;i;r  th»-1^^'nal  IVoj^^t..  acltviiy   This  n)st  includes  p.rs.mn.l  .onM-nsaMun 
ti.  l!nnrm^.  ti.ld  readers.  eMUipnienl  and  other  sahines  and  expenses  costs 

Mr.  Natchkr.  How  many  staff  people  are  assigned  to  administer 

vour  programs?  .  .       t  i  ♦u 

'  Dr  BoYKR.  Again.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  number,  I  know  that 
the  small  discretionary  grants  of  $2  million  to  million  have 
approximately  :^  to  H  as  an  average.  The  National  Diffusion  Net^ 

work  is  a  larger  program.  .     k.    •      i  ta  it  • 

Dr.  KvANS.  Thirty  at  the  present  time  for  the  National  Diffusion 

Network,  Mr  Chairman,  ,  , 

Dr  BoYKR  I  would  say  that  is  the  one  exception  to  what  would 

be  a  :^  to  .Vstaff  average,  but  we  can  supply  the  specifics  ol  that. 
|The  information  follows:! 

TOIIONS  K)R  SPfClAL  PROliCTS    MSCAL  YtAHS 


tra\t 
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Mr  Nak  hkh  Dof^s  tfir  total  numlu^r  of  iff  assigtu^d  to  tlirse 
pn)gr;^rn>  rxcrrd  ihr  tuunbrr  a.ssignrd  to  administering  tlir  .SV.> 
billion  'I'ltle  I  [)rc)grain"  .i  i.) 

Dr  BoYf.K  No.  In  IM^^K  an»  nM|iu'sting  [)()Siti()ns  lor  i« 
Spt-cial  Pn)jrit^  [)rngra!n>.  as  roni[jared  to  nur  rr(|Ut'st  ol  l:ii»  [)nsi- 
tioii.^  for  Tit  I 
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Mr.  NAfc  HKR.  Do  each  of  the  12  programs  have  separate  rules 
and  regulations? 
Dr.  BoYER.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Natcher.  As  you  know,  we  may  have  to  cut  this  budget  for 
special  projects.  How  do  you  feel  about  an  across-the-board  cut  of 
2()  percent,  Doctor? 

Dr.  BoYBR.  That  would  hurt  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  mentioned 
in  my  opening  statement,  these  are  very  small  items  but  they  are 
pointing  in  some  interesting  new  directions,  and  a  20  percent  cut 
on  the  base  for  these  programs  would  red^.ce  them  to  the  point 
where  it  would  be  hard,  frankly,  to  justify  home  of  them  as  nation- 
al activities.  I  think  you  have  already  hinted  at  the  overhead 
investment  in  time  and  energy,  and  beyond  a  certain  point  I  really 
question  whether  we  are  able  to  do  something  at  the  Federal  level 
with  such  a  small  appropriation.  So  I  would  be  unhappy  if  these 
were  dealt  with  that  way. 

PR()(;RAM  PKIOKITIKS 

Mr.  Natchkr.  If  you  rank  these  12  programs  in  order  of  their 
importance,  which  would  you  place  in  the  top  r>?  Which  would  you 
select? 

^  Dr.  BgYKR.  I  wuuld  have  5  friends  and  7  enemies.  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  is  very  hard,  but  trying  to  be  fair,  I  would  sav  that  my  own 
interest  in  Gifted  and  Talented  is  very  keen.  I  think^that  American 
education  generally  and  in  the  FVderal  program  particularly  has 
not  paid  enough  attention  to  our  gifterd  and  talented  young  people. 

1  would  certainly  mention  that  as  a  priority. 

I  also  believe  that  tel^?vision  i»  doing  something  in  our  society 
that  is  profound  in  shaping  our  world  in  ways  we  hardly  under- 
stand. If  we  can  find  a  way  for  television  to  be  linked  into  the 
classroom  and  have  these  2  teachers  join  each  other  instead  of 
competing,  I  think  we  are  going  to  find  great  improvements  in 
education.  It  has  captured  our  generation.  It  is  now  teaching,  I 
think,  more  than  the  leachers.^in  certain  ways.  Some  of  it  is  very 
bad.  Some  is  very  good.  Whili*  I  would  certainly  not  put  that  in 
,  rank  order.  I  would  note  it  as  an  issue. 

I  would  also  mention  the  clusteri^jg  of  cominunitv-related  activi- 
ties. We  have  an  item  called  C  on.munitv  Schools,  but  we  also  have 

2  new  ventures.  Cities  in  Schools,  and  Pl/SH  for  Excellence.  In 
some  ways  they  are  spiritually  united.  They  are  trying  to  find  out 
how  to  relate  the  school  and  the  home,  the  school  and  the  parent,  the 
school  and  the  community,  to  join  forces  instead  of  having  schools 
stand  in  isolation,  I  would  certainly  list  these  activities  as  a  matter  of 
Ijreat  concern. 

I  personally  have  an  interest  in  the  role  of  the  arts  in  education. 
I  think  art  not  onlv  is  profoundly  important  for  us  esthetically,  but  is 
al.so  powerful  as  .i  teacher.  Many  childreii  who  cannot  be  reached 
in  other  way^  will  he  dra.vn  to  education  through  ^hv  arts.  It  is  a 
universal  method  of  corvrnunicdting  f  happen  to  think  of  it  as  a 
Nvmhol  system  tied  into  basic  communication.  Having  gi\.Mi  some 
hint  of  what  just  pof)s  out  at  me.  I  should  add  I  think  all  of  the 
others  are  splendid  too.- but  those  are  personal  reflections  on  what 
I  think  are  very  important  programs  throughout. 
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NATIONAL  l)JFFi;SI()N  PWKJRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Boyer,  of  the  12  programs  listed,  the  one  that 
we  hear  quite  a  bit  about  is  the  National  Diffusion  Program.  Don't 
many  school  districts  find  that  program  useful  in  improving  educa- 
tional practice?  ,^ 

Dr.  BoYER.  John  p]vans  is  the  administrator.  ^ 

Mr.  Natcher.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Evans. 

Dr.  Evans.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  that  program  is  respon- 
sible for  disseminating  projects  and  materials  that' have  beenjound 
to  be  effective  throughout  the  Nation.  Sirtce  it  began  in  1974,  we 
have  documented  r),()()0  instances  of  adoption  in  which  schools 
have,  through  the  efforts  of  this  Network,  taken  projects  for  which 
there  is  objective  evidence  of  effectiveness  and  incorporated  those 
projects  into  their  school  curricula 

HEALTH  KDUCATIDN 

Mr  Natchkr.  You  are  requesting  $2  million  for-  a  new  school 
health  program.  What  are  your  specific  plans  for  «i(unding  projects 
under  this  program?  „  \         '  ,    '  u  • 

Dr.  Boykr.  We  have  plans  to  support  7  State  projects  under  this 
new  authority.  Mr  Chairman,  and  14  local  school  district  projects. 
We  are  trying  to  give  somc'what  larger  grants  to  supiport  projects 
which  we  think  can  serve  as  illustrative  examples  of  how  health 
education  Cc  n  be  built  into  a^K-12  school.  We  believe  it  will  be  one 
of  the  important  components' of  the  new  Bureau  of  School  Improve- 
ment that  we  have  created. 

I  might  say  it  is  of  high  priority  as  well.  I  did  not  mention  the., 
new  projects,  but  especially  this  one  represents  an  HEW-wide 
effort.  S^^cretary  Califano  has  named  a  Joint  Panel  on  Health 
Education,  co-chaired  by  Surgeon  General  Julius  Richmond  ^nd 
myself,  and  we  are 'very  enthusiastic  about  the  po.ssibilities  of 
coordinating  the  health  component  in  HEW  and  our  Office.  We 
have  worked  together  very  carefully  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  on 
the  immunization  project  and  there  has  been  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  that  program  precisely  because  of  these  two  agencies  in 
the  Department  working  together. 

This  new  health  education  authority,  with  a  new  office  in  OK. 
will  work  c()llab()rativ(?ly  with  UvixWh  in  HKW  to  push  forward  a 
schoolwide  hi»j?lth  program. 

Mr.  NATrnKK.  (Jen-rally  speaking,  don't  you  beli(»ve  tliat  the 
HKW  programs  ijpenited  by  the  ('enter  for  Disea.se  Control  perform 
about  the  same  ser\*ic(.? 

Dr.  hovKK.  No.  I  dii  not  think  that  they  have  the  access  to  the 
school  currn'uhirn  and  to  tlie  school  administration,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  uni{|ue  rt'latn)nship  that  OK  has.  As  I  nK^ntiontnl.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  our  new  Hureau  of  School  .mprovement  we  will  haw 
an  Office*  of  School  Healtli.  W(»  will  combine  under  that  the  Alcohol 
and  I)rug  Abuse  autfiority  plus  xhv  ScfiOol  H(»alth  Kducation  [>ro- 
p()S(»d  here  and  th(»  new  liiorneclical  Sciences  Program,  those  three 
a>rnhin(»d  under  a  sirj;^l(»  administration. 

Mr  Natcmkk  Dr.  Hover.  th(»  Health  S(M*vices  Administration  in 
HKW  n'questmg  >2  million  for*  a  scliool  IumUIi  program.  Wliy  do 
wt»  n(»ed  'J  {>rr)Mrarns*^ 
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Dr.  BoYKR.  The  Health  Services  Administration  request  relates 
to  a  new  program  of  maternal  and  child  health  services  provided  in 
the  school  rather  than  to  the  type  of  health  education  program 
proposed  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Again,  these  aive  partnership 
components  and  the  advantage  is  that  while  we  have  two  separate 
agencies  that  are  committed  to  health,  we  ar(^  working  together,  so 
that  they  will  reinforce  each  other. 

BIOMKDK'AL  SriKNCKS  FRCKJRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  also  propose  $ii  million  for  a  new  biomedical 
sciences  program.  Why  isn't  this  program  part  of  the  Health 
Career  (Opportunities  Program  administered  by  the  Health  Re- 
sources Administration  in  IIEW? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  The  Biomedical  Sciences  program  is  a  special  focus  on 
the  high  school  level,  and  is  a  sustained  four  year  program.  We 
believe*  that,  again*  many  gifted,  ecoriomically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents would  benefit  enormously  from  early  identification  and  sup- 
port during  each  o^  their  high  school  years.  Th.  &im  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  locate  students,  especially  those  gifted  in  the  sciences, 
who  would  g&t  special  help  during  the  school  year  and  the  summer, 
during  the  4  high  school  years,  and  be  encouraged  to  work  toward 
health  professions,  most  especially  medicine  and  dentistry. 

There  have  been  some  examples  in  some  States  that  have  shown 
that  if  you  can  id(»ntify  these  students  early,  many  will  in  fact 
move  on  into  the  health"  professions  where  minority  representation 
is  very  small.  This  budget  suggests  that  projects  be  based  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  each  will  serve,  hopefully,  100  stu- 

YOUTH  KMPLOYMKNT 

Mr.  Natcukk.  The  budget  includes  $2  million  for  another  new 
program  for  youth  employment.  Isn't  this  subject  the  respotil*Ability 
of  the  I./ibor  Department,  Doctor? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  In  the  broad  sense,  certainly  C;p]TA  has  the  Hone's 
share  of/ the  nioney»  but  the  new  authority  consistently  indicates 
that  it  intended  not  only  for  work  and  johs  and  a  payroll,  but  it 
is  also  important  t'^'at  th(»se  young  people  become  educated  so  that 
they  are  independent.  Our  $2  million  is  a  small,  small  part  of  the 
whni<»  Ked(*ral  program,  but  we»  think  ii  is  strategic  tn^cause  it  will 
enable  us  to  work  witti  local  school  districts  and  State  eoacation 
departments  ^jr(H.isely  to  help  them  work  with  local  prime  sponsors 
under  CKTA.  That  is  our  small  contribution  to  help  deliver  on  an 
agnn^rneiU.  which  Secretary  C'alifano  and  Secretary  Marshall  have 
.^)t:rH-d.  saying  H*e  arc*  going  to  create  an  interdepartrt  ental  struc- 
ture to  make  the  rKTA-eaucation  component  work. 

CITIKS  IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr  Nat(Hkh  [M)r  th(»  citie.s  in  schools  program  the  budget  is 
.S2.>^.'*)0»0i)0.  an  increase  ni  -S^i^) KoOO  over  last  year.  Where  are  these 
t)n)jects  Jocatt^d'^ 

Dr.  BoVKH.  VV(»  have  ()rototyp(»  [jrojects  in  three  cities -tfuse 
were  the  earlv  ()!u\-i  m  .Atlanta.  .Vew  York^  and  Indianapolis.  In 
1!)7(>  it  has  expanded  into  Oakland.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Hous- 
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ton.  We  currently  have  «  cities  that  are  participating  in  the  Cities 

in  Schools  Program.  ,  •  j   •j  i 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  years  da'you  plan  to  support  mdividual 

projects?  '      '  .    ,        .  . 

Dr.  BoYER.  There  would  be  a  4-year  span  for  a  smgle  project. 
Mr.  Natcker.  Are  these  programs  funded  jointly  with  other 

Federal  programs?  ,  ^-  ■  e 

Dr  BoYER.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  very  heavy  participation  ot 

other  agencies.  At  least  (5  or  S  Federal  agencies  have  been  mvolved 

such  as  Labor,  Commerce,  Action  and  LEAA. 
In  addition,  you  know  each  project  is  to  stimulate  the  support  ot 

private  business  and  industry.  The  partnership  of  local  busmess  is 

an  imp{)rtant  component  of  this  program. 

COMPARISON  OF  ("ITIKS  IN  S(;H(X)LS  AND  PUSH  FOR  EXCELLENCK 

-.,Mr.  Natcher.  The  budget  proposes  $1  million  for  the  program 
PUSH  for  Excellence.  How  does  this  program  differ  from  the  Cities 

in  Schools  Program?  - "  .   ,   .,  . 

Dr.  BoYmi.  The  Cities  in  Schools  program  is  built  on  the  notion 
of  bringing^any  different  services  into  the  school.  In  fact,  if  you 
take  the  H  existing  projects,  there  are  in  tptal  48  separate  public 
agencies  that  are  participating,  such  as  the  Health  Department, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Department,  Parks,  Welfare. 

I  visited  one  of  these  and  in  the  school  itself  there  were  repre- 
sentatives of  these  various  public  agencies  that  had  off  -^s  or  per- 
sonnel there  to  work  with  the  .young  people. 

I  might  add  as  a  footnote  the  Cities  in  Schools  prograrn  is  an 
attempt  to  save  young  people  who  have  failed,  those  have  dropped 
out  or  are  leaving  school.  The  question  is,  if  we  combine  services, 
.  can  we  in  fact  give  the  kind  of  support  that  will  allow  these  young 
people  to  move  through  their  education  instead  of  leaving  and 
getting  into  trouble  with  the  law.  It  is  a  hard  core  of  students  that 
have  all  but  failed.  ^  ,  ,  .    .  .  • 

In  the  case  of  PUSH  for  Excellence,  this  is  a  program  that  is 
schoolwide,  involving  all  of  the  children  in  a  school  and  the  parents 
in  the  education  of  their  children,  in  contrast  to  Cities  in  Schools, 
which  attempts  to  bring  multiple  city  services  right  into  the  school 
to  work  with  a  select  group  of  children.  Here  we  have  a  broader 
clientele  and  the  connection  is  more  between  the  teacher,  the 
school  and  the  home,  with  the  parents  working  with  the  children 
and  with  the  teachers  to  see  that  certain  goals  will  be  met,  includ- 
ing homework. 

EinU  A  I  lO.NAl.  TKl.KVI.SiON  l>K()(;KAMMl.N(; 

Mr.  Natchkr  Mr.  Early. 
__3lF^A4tirV. -Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  the  special  projects,  the  million  for  the  education  and 
television  program,  what  is  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
earlier  program  we  were  talking  about?  pca  a 

Dr.  BoYER.  The  other  television  authority  was  under  bbAA 
geared  speciflcallv  to  achieve  the  objective  of  desegregation.  This 
program  has  no  such  restriction.  These  ETV  dollars  are  open-ended 
to  mee'  broader  educational  agenda.  ESAA-TV  is  targeted  specif i- 
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cally  under  the  authority,  Mr.  Early,  of  the  desegregation  obliga- 
tions of  that  law. 

Mr.  Early.  So  in  total  television  speciaj  programs,  we  are  going 
to  fund  this  less  than  we  fund  the  ESAA  television? 

Dr,  BoYER.  You  mean  in  total  dollars? 

Mr.  Early.  Yes. 

Dr.  BovER.  The  request  for  this  'program  is  less.  ESAA~TV  is 
if)roposed  at  $9  million.  This  is  a  $6  million  request. 

Mr.  Early.  So  for  all  the  achievement  of  television  there  is  not 
th^^much  more  we  can  get  out  of  $6  mijDon  that  we  do  not  get  out 

Dr.  BoYER.  I  am  sorry,  I  missed  that. 
Mr.  Early.  ESAA  funding  is  more? 
,  Dr.  BoYER.  That  is  right,  yes. 

Mr.  Early.  The  special  programming  for  the  whole  population 
includixig  the  minorities  is  only  $6  million? 
Dr.  BoYER.  That  is  correct.  ' 

Mr.  Early.  That  does  not  seem  to.  be  very  progressive  thinking. 

Dr.  BoYER.  I  can  only  say  that  the  impact  of  television  program- 
ming under  the  Special  Projects  has  been  outstanding.  On  the 
other  ha^d,  I  think  the  prospect  of  using  television  to  change 
attitudes  in  relation  to  desegregation  offers  considerable  promise, 
too.  To  be  quite  frank  with  you,  if  I  had  more,  I  would  be  very 
pleased  if  we  were  able  to  ekpand  our  general  television  support 
under  Special  Projects. 

Mr.  Early.  Why  shouldn't  this  be  comprehensive?  Why  couldn't 
it  be  implemented  into  this? 

Dr.  Boyer.  You  mean  the  ETV? 

Mr.  Early.  Yes, 

Dr.  Boyer.  Organizationally,  a  combined  television  pack-  ^e  that 
would  let  us  use  dollars  in  a  more  bpen-«nded  way  ana  get  a 
multiple  effect  would  be  fine  and  I  would  prefer  it.  Quite 
frankly,  what  you  have  here  is  the  result  of  legislative  history  in 
which  the  different  television  authorities  grew  up  with  different 
mandates.  That  does  not  mean  they  are  incongruous.  It,  however, 
falls  somewhat  short  of  that  ideal  organization  which  you  are 
suggesting,  and  I  would  concur. 

Mr.  Hays,  Even  though  there  are  separate  authorities,  the  Com- 
missioner has  moved  these  programs  into  a  cohesive  single  man- 
agement unit  so  the  strategies  are  jointly  delivered.  We  have  in- 
volvement from  each  of  the  programs  staffs  and  under  a  unified 
management. 

Dr.  Boyer,  We  have  combined  them  internally  and  organization- 
ally, as  Dick  Hays  said,  for  the  reason  you  just  mentioned.  Howev- 
er, they  still  are  separate  authorities. 

Mr.  Early.  I  would  like  to  think  so,  but  I  see  funding  in  2 
different  places. 

Dr.  Boyer.  As  I  wbsrfexplaining,  the  history  of  the  legislation  has 
them  separated,  but  w6  are  trying  administratively  to  achieve  the 
ends  you  mention. 

S<'H(X)L  HEALTH 

Mr.  Early.  Would  you  explain  this  new  School  Health  program 
a  little  further. 
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Dr  BOYER  Wf  are  working  with  the  Office  oi  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  in  HEW  to  create  a  single  team.  For  the  first 
time  we  have  worked  jointly  with  the  Surgeon  General  to  create  a 
strategy  to  work  in  the  schools  and  encourage  schools  to.  among 
other  things,  increase  the  immunization  of  children.  This  past  year 
we  showed  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  children  immu- 
nLd  Tn  addition,  this  Office  will  work  with  school  districts  to 
develop  comprehensive  curricula  for  strengthening  health  educa- 
tion into  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Early.  We  fund  health  items  for  this  specific  end.  to  have 
health  programs  in  the  secondary  and  elementary  levels^  Why 
should  we  fund  a  special  project  under  education?  Is  that  compre- 
hensive? The  N.I.H.  asks  us  for  X  amounts  of  money  to  communi- 
cate their  message,  and  we  do  fund  them. 

Dr  BoYKR.  We  are  the  only  agency  that  has  acces§  to  the  public 
schools  directly  through  the  State  education  departments  and 
through  local  school  districts.  I  do  not  want  to  say  more  than  1 
know,  and  I  am  not  fully  familiar  with  the  details,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  deal  with  general  knowledge,  general  in- 
formation about  health  and  specific  health  concerns.  Our  program 
is  to  move  directly  to  the  schvwl  curriculum  and  to  work  with  the 
schools  directly  and  the  administrators  directly.  To  my  knowledge. 
Mr  Early  ours  is  the  ohly  program  that  focuses  specifically  on  the 
public  school  curriculum  and  works  directly  with  public  schools. 

Mr  Early.  For  instance,  they  said  they  are  educating  our  young- 
sters on  high  blood  pressure  risks  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  If  they  are  not  aware  of  the  programs,  how  did  they  get  it 

in  those  schools?  ,  u  a  u,.t 

Dr  BoYKR.  I  cannot  fully  comment  on  what  they  have  said,  but 
their  health  education  programs,  so  far  as  I  know  do  not  deal 
systematically  through  the  school  administrators,  which  is  the  spe- 
cial administrative  and  legal  responsibility  of  this  Office. 

They  do  fund  certain  health  services,  such  as  school  nurse  pro- 
giams.  and  that  sort  of  thing,  or  regional  nursing  health  care  to 
school  children.  I  am  separating  out  primary  care  and  service  ar- 
rangements. ...  •       U  1 

Mr.  Early.  You  hi...  told  me  that  thi.s  is  a  new  startup  m  school 
health  We  fund  in  other  areas  school  immunization,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  youngsters  on  stroke  and  high  blood  pressure.  You  are 
telling  us 'this  is  the  only  program  that  goes  this  route.  How  does 
that  other  one  get  into  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Ur.  BoYKR.  This  is  the  only  program  that  is  directly  related  to 
strengthening  or  promoting  school  curricula  that  deal  with  health 
"in  the  scihools  from  K  through  12.  and  also  that  fund  statewide 
health  education  planning  through  the  State  education  depart- 

'"Ivir  Early.  The  President's  (.'(mimission  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  does  not  do  that?  .  . ,     .  ^ 

Dr.  BoYER.  Ut  me  add  that  the  Presidents  Commission  otters 
activities  that  help  education  people  generally  and  children 
in  particular  through  information  on  the  health  aspects  of  physical 
fitness  In  addition  the  health  agencies  provide  services  provided 
for  chilclren  as  well  as  otht-rs.  I  am  separating  that  out  from  the 
questi(m  of  health  t-ducation  in  the  schools. 
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Dr.  GoLDBKRo.  I  would  add  one  footnote.  The  health  education 
program  enables  the  Office  of  Education  to  work  with  State  and 
.  local  education  agencies  and  is  geared  as  a  comprehensive  health 
education  approach  which  includes  full  curriculum  guides,  instruc- 
tional, materials,  pamphlets,  filmstrips,  et  cetera,  whereas  the 
HEW  program  hits  at  categorical  concerns,  such  as  a  cardiovascu- 
lar resuscitation,  and  antismoking. 

Dr.  BoYER.  We  are  the  agency,  Mr.  Early,  that  is  responsible  for 
working  with  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Early.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  $2  million  in  a 
comprehensive  special  program? 

Dr.  BoyeW.  That  is  the  problem  facing  all  of  these  new  programs. 

Mr.  Early.  Is  it  so  small  that  we  do  not  get  anything  out  of  it? 

Dr.  BoYER.  No,  that  is  where  I  think  we  have  to  be  smart.  The 
answer  to  that  is  to  target  the  money  carefully,  assess  what  the 
results  are  and  then  disseminate  information  on  successful  proje'.ts 
to  others  who  can  learn  from  them. 

'   Mr.  Early.  Tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  target  that  $2  million. 

Dr.  BoYER.  We  intend  to  award  7  grants  that  will  go  to  State 
departments  of  education  so  they  can  work  on  health  education 
and  prepare  a  statewide  plan.  How  does  a  State  proceed  if  it  wishes 
to  make  health  a  part  of  the  educational  program  for  children  in 
that  State?  Those  states  that  do  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petition and  the  7  best  will  get  some  money  from  us,  $150,000  each. 

Mr.  Early.  They  are  all  $150,000  grants? 

Dr.  BoYER.  Yes,  sir,  approximately.  If  we  do  our  job  well,  we  will 
evaluate  what  they  have  done  and  find  a  way  for  these  programs  to 
be  distributed  and  discussed  with  other  States.  So  we  use  those  as 
examples.  We  also  are  going  to  give  14  grants  to  local  school 
districts  averaging  $75,000  each,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  scattered 
across  the  Nation  strategically  to  the  best  school  districts  that  are 
ready  to  insert  health  concerns  into  the  curriculum,  whether  it  has 
to  do  with  caring  for  the  body,  with  nutrition,  with  smoking,  with' 
alcohol,  those  matters;  that  cause  students  to  livp  either  healthfully 
or  not.  They  in  turn,  I  think,  will  be  chosen  carefully,  and  we  will 
find  a  way  to  evaluate  them  and  disseminate  this  information. 

j  think  that  if  we  select  and  disseminate  wisely  we  will  see  a 
difference. 

Mr.  Early.  But  isn't  that  over  $2  million? 
Dr.  BovER.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Early.  All  we  are  doing  is  giving  out  grants.  Where  is  the 
money  to  assess  and  evaluate  these  efforts? 

Dr.  BoYER.  This  has  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of.  our  National 
Diffusion  Network.  We  do  have  monies  elsewhere,  and  in  fact  a 
mechanism  called  the  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel.  Under 
that  structure  any  program  that  is  excellently  achieving  its  goal  is 
submitted  for  review  If  we  find  that  it  is  in  fact  a  model,  then  it  is 
disseminated  through  all  the  50  States.  That  is  what  that  entire 
network  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Early.  And  you  have  other  monies  to  do  that? 

Dr.  BovER.  The  National  Diffusion  Network  is  separately  funded 
at  a  request  of  $10  million  under  Special  Projects  authority. 

..^^.^'^^^'^  grants  you  speak  of,  take  up  the  whole 

*2  million.' 
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Dr.  BoYKR.  Yes.  i  ,    .  ..,  uru     \.  tv.c 

Mr  Early.  How  are  they  goins  to  be  evaluated.^  What  is  the 
time  span?  It's  got  to  be  one  year  or  sooner.  Have  we  got  the 
mechanism  set  up  lor  them  to  complete  their  study,  then  get  back 
to  you  for  assessment  and  evaluation?  •   .  »u  » 

Dr  BoYER.  Well,  it's  possible  for  repeat  funding  ot  a  P'oject  that 
is  justified.  We  have  done  that  more  often  than  not.  That  is. 
although  it's  an  annjial  appropriation,  we  can  fund  it  tor  one  to 
t  sree  years  based  on  year-to-year  appropriations. 

Mr  Eat-lv.  What  regulations  are  you  devising  for  this  prograni.' 
You  ha^e  to  tell  the  grantee  how  long  a  grant  it  is  or  what  it  is. 

Dr  GoLDBKRd.  The  proposed  regulations  for  this  new  legislative 
effort  are  on  their  way  toward  publication.  Mr.  Early,  and  we  are 
going  to  award  a  specific  number  of  points  for  the  major  character- 
istic, namely,  comprehensivity— does  the  school  system  or  will  the 
State  work  out  something  that  affects  all  phases  of  the  health  ot 
individuals,  including  injury  prevention,  disease  prevention,  the 
harmful  effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol? 

Dr.  BoYKR.  He  is  asking  about  the  length  ol  time  of  evaluation, 

*^Dr  Goi.DBERO.  The  evaluation  of  these  projects  will  be  going 
forward  during  that  year;  there  will  be  program  officers  who  will 
monitor  the  programs.  ...  • 

Mr.  Early.  How  are  they  being  funded  to  monitor  these  pro- 
grams? .  .  rr-  J 

Dr  Gof.uBERc;.  At  the  moment  they  are  in  my  office  and  we  are 
producing  the  regulations.  Dr.  Boyer  proposed  a  transfer  of  staff  to 
the  new  Bureau  of  School  Improvement  where  this  program  is 
expected  to  be  housed.  ,       .  •  i 

Our  office  at  the  moment  is  doing  the  work  and  we  have  special- 
ists in  health  education  in  Mr.  Simon  MeNeoly  and  Dr.  Helen 
Nowiis. 

Mr.  Early.  What  are  they  fundec'  under? 
Dr.  BoYKR.  They  are  on  our  staff. 

•Dr.  (JoM)BKR(v  They  are  on  our  staff,  under  the  Office  ol  Mate 
and  Local  Education  Programs. 

Mr.  Early.  All  right.  .  /. 

(The  following  questions  were  sul)tnitted  to  be  answered  lor  the 
record:! 
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Mr.  Natohar.    For  car«tr  •ducition  th«  bu49tt  !■  propoaing  $10.1  aillion  to 
eund  dcMonitration  projtots.    cirttr  Aduc^tlon  dtMonitrition  projtoU  havt  b«tn 
eundtd  ainco  If 71.    Frankly*  havtn't  you  dont  tnough  d«K>natrationa7 

Dr.  Boyar.   »•  et«l  vtry  good  about  tht  daMfiatrationa  that  havt  boan 
'  platad.    Howayar*  wa  faal  a  graat  naad  for  furthar  davonatrationa  in  thraa  araaat 
(a)  oaraar  aduoation  for  apaoiai  portions  of  tha  population!  (b)  da«onatrationa  oC 
truly  cc^rahanaiva  X-12  afforta  (aoat  of  our  currant  dawmatrationa  hava  rapra- 
aantad  only  "building-blocli"  afforta)}  and  (o)  daMnatratlona  of  ooMunity 
r'^..^     partnarahip  afforta  that  aaa  aohool  diatricta  and  tha  buainaaa/labor/induatry 
ccMunity  build  trua  partnarahipa. 

n 

Nr.  Natohar.   do  you  think  that  mt  Stataa  ara  raady  and  abla  to  oparata  ' 
oaraar  aduoation  pro9raM7 

Dr.  loyar.    Tha  atataa  hava  daaonatratad  a  graat  daal  of  anthuaiaaa  and 
aupport  for  oaraar  aduoation,    Tha  Miiniatratior  baliavaa«  hoMvar«  that  bafora 
9UM  and  IMhM  aaauM  raaponaibility  for  i«plaMntin«  oarMr  aduoation  on  a  larga 
acala  furthar  daaonatration  ia  naadad  to  provida  a  graatar  ranga  and  nwbar  of 
•odala  on  which  to  baaa  ioplaaantation  atcatagiaa.   Onoa  thaaa  aodala  ara  davalopad 
to  aaat  tha  adOoational  naada  of  all  typaa  of  studantsr  HM"  and  IMM  should  baar 
tba  ooata  of  inatalling  oaraar  aduoation.  ' 

Nr.  Ratohar.    zf  Confraaa  ahould  daeida  to  oontinua  funding  tha  Caraar 
■duoation  Znoantiva  Act  in  XW,  do  you  aaa  any  problaa  with  continuing  tha  pro- 
graa  at  tha  layal  of  |20  Billion  aspactad  thia  yaar? 

Dr.  loyar.    Tha  Ateiniat ration  would  hava  to  raviav  ita  poaition  on  thia 
iaaua  ainea  ohanoaa  ara  that  any  incraaaa  for  thia  Act  in  lUO  would  hava  to  ba 
offaat  alaawhara  in  tha  budgat  aa  part  of  afforta  to  control  Padaral  apanding. 

• 

Nr.  vatohar.    Do  you  aaa  any  particular  naad  to  aupport  poataacondary  aduoation 
diaonatration  projaota  in  oaraar  aduoation? 

Dr.  Boya^.    Ttia  firat  priority  to  racaiva  caraar  aduoation  funda  would  ba  tha 
alaaantary  and  aacondary  achoola  to  halp  atudanta  at  an  aarly  aga  to  undaratand 
tha  nAtura  of  thair  caraar  choieaa.    Na  ahould  aupport  thia  priority  by  continuing 
to  davalop  dasonatrationa  at  tha  K-12  laval  in  ordar  that  suu  and  Lite  can  is- 
plaaant  oaraar, aduoation  throughout  all  aohool  ayatama.   of  aaoondary  ooncarn  ia 
tba  poataacondary  lawal  whara  alraady  availabla  guidanca  and  counaaling  paraonnal 
provlda  caraaf  aduoation  aarvicaa  to  atudanta. 


tTaachcr  Corpa  Isprovcacnta 
r.    Tha  budgat'£br  tha  Taachar  Corpa  la  $37.5  alUlon.    What  improve- 
trad      a  reaule  of  tha  changaa  ttadc  in  thia  prograa  laat  year? 

Dr.  Boyer.    In  1976,  the  Teacher  Corps  prograa  changed  Ita  strategy  froa  a 
Cwo*ycar  pro J act  cycle,  to  a  flve^yaar  eye  lei    Thia  change  has  enabled  ua  to 
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Mka  anuaber  of  laprovements  in  the  program.    First,  because  the  first  year  of  the 
flve*year  project  la  now  designed  aa  a  developmental  year,  more  thorough  planning 
and  development  of  .the  projects  la  possible. 

Second,  there  Is  a  broader  representation  of  persons  who  have  a  high  Interest 
In  education  provided  at  lo:al  Teachers  Corps  schools  due  to  the  new  requirement  of 
elected  coawnlty  counclla  In  the  governance  of  each  project.    Third,  new  provisions 
permit  more  •xtonslve  technical  assistance  fcr  sites  which  Is  resulting  In  better 
projects.    Fourth,  under  the  new  authority,  a  long  term  evaluation  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  been  Initiated.    This  will  provide  better  and  more  useful  Information 
about  Teacher  Corpa  results  and  success.    And  fifth,  for  the  first  time  all  educa- 
tional personnel,  in  a  feeder  system  of  schools  that  include  all  grade  levels,  K-12 
through  which  a  atudent  would  normally  progress,  are  Involved  In  the  local  Teacher 
Corpt  project.    This  continuity  will  ensure  that  all  students  will  benefit  from  the 
Teacher  Corps  project. 

Mr.  Matcher.    Describe  briefly  how  a  Teacher  Corps  project  works  under  the  new 
five-year  funding  cycle? 

Dr.  Boyer.    Under  the  new  five-year  Teacher  Corps  funding  cycle,  the  first  year 
of 'a  project  Is  devoted  to  planning  and  development  activities.    An  Important  first 
step  In  this  Is  the  election  of  a  representative  community  council  which  then 
assumes  a  share  In  the  governance  which  .s  equal  to  that  of  the  local  educational 
agency  and  the  Institution  of  higher  education  Involved  in  the  project.    Years  two 
through  five  are  the  operational  years  of  the  program. 

In  the  second  and  third  years,  the  project  focuses  on  Inservlce  training  for 
educational  staff  including,  teachers,  principals,  teacher  aides  and  other 
personnel,  as  well'ss  on  preservlce  graduate  lev.O  Intern  training.    The  emphasis 
In  these  y«ara  Is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  training  program  that  provides 
continuity  from  preservlce  to  Insecvlce  training  and  provides  the  opportunity  for 
Inservlce  teachers  and  Interns  to  work  together.    In  many  cases,  not  only  will  the 
Interns  work  in  the  classroom,  but  will  participate  In  workshops  and  courses  offer- 
ed to  Inservlce  teschers. 

'     Irtservlce  training  will  continue  Into  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  Preservlce 
training  is  a  two  year  activity  culminating  In  a  masters  degree.    In  these  last  two 
years,  major  emphasis  Is  on  the  Institutionalization  and  adaptation  of  the 
educational  improvements  so  that  the  innovations  will  remain  after  the  termination 
of  Federal  support. 

Throughout  the  project ,  but  particularly  in  the  l.t«r  years,  ""entlon  Is  paid 
to  .presdlng  successful  project  result,  .nd  experiences  to  other  schools,  both  wlH.in 
the  applicant  school  district  and  to  other  school  districts,  college-,  and 
untweraities.    In  this  respect,  particular  attention  is  given  to  docuaentJng  and 
evaluating  project  experience  so  that  others  may  learn  from  it. 
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lff«otiv«n«it  of  Wm  Moffrw 

Nr.  R«tch«r.  fbr  ifQMn*i  •4ue«tional  nuity  tht  budget  proposal  x\V\  aillioni 
an  in^oaat  of  II  aillion  pvar  last  yaar.   tfhat  avidanca  do  you  hava  to  ahow  tha 
affaotivanaaa  of  Uiia  progria? 

Or.  Boyar.    Ttia  National  Adviaory  Counoil  on  Hoaan^a  Bducational  PrograM 
haa  a  'atatutory  aandata  to  avalua&a  proQriM  and  projaota  aupportad  undar  tha 
Act.   A  raaaaroh  organiaation  conduotad  a  praliainary  aaaaaiMnt  for  tha  council 
of  progrM  oparationa  during  tha  firat  tvo  yfara  of  tha  IfOA  progr^*    That  atudy 
ahovad  that  uny  of  tha  projaota  hava  baan  quita  auccaaaful^   Thia  raport  vaa 
citad  in  taatiaony  during  tha  raauthoriaation  procaaa  laat  yaar. 

tha  VBIA  ProgrM  haa  a  oontraotor  to  parfora  a  raviav  for  quality  of  all 
tha  MtarUla  and  aodal  progrHM  that  raault  froa  granta*   So  fari  12%  of  thaa 
hava  baan  approvad  for  national  diatribution*   Thoaa  nov  availabla  at  coat  ara 
aalling  vaXl.   Ordara  ineraaaad  driaatioally  froa  tha  auaaar  of  1971  whan  producta 
vara  firat  availabla  (178  producta  acid) «  to  1«744  add  in  tha  fall  .of  197i«  and 
If  ill  in  tha  aingla  aonth  of  January  1979  alona« 

Tha  *baat  aallata"  ^coa  tha  MBA  Prograai  howavari  oontinua  to  ba  tha  twanty- 
ona  ganaral  taohnical  aaatatanoa  aanuala  on  Titla  IX  that  vara  firat  diatributad 
in  1971  (ovar  32f000  aold) .    Additional  aatariala  for  training  tfork8hopa«  includ- 
ing apacial  aanuala  for  pityaical  adueatorii  trooational  aducatorai  and  counaalorai 
vill  aoon  alao  ba  on  aala  at  tha  Oovarnaant  Printing  Off iea. 

Tha  Woaan'a  Iduoational  Iquity  CoaaunicAtiona  Matwork  faoilitataa  contact 
aaong  all  paraonaf  groupa«  and  aganciaa  that  ara  working  on  bahalf  of  woatn'a 
aducational  aquity.    Ita  inforaation  adrvicaa  ooyar  all  araaa  of  woaan'a 
aducatlonal  aquity.    In  tha  laat  four  aonthai  oontaeta  froa  uaara  hava  ineraaaad 
by  15  parcant.    Tha  Bailing  liat  which ^no«  nuabara  13il2i  haa  ineraaaad  by  139 
parcant . 

No  lapact  avftluation  haa  yat  baan  conduetad  to  find  out  how  thaaa  Mtariala  arc 
baing  usad.    Thraa  afforta  ara  undarvay.    Tha  Offica  of  Evaluation  will  ahortly  iaauc 
a  contract  for  an  exploratory  avaluation  of  th«  prograa.    Sacondly,  aight  national 
dtaonatration  projacta  at  tha  alaMntary  and  aacondary  aducation  lavcl  will  ba  fund- 
ad  thia  year  to  uaa  tha  VEKA  aatariala  already  davalopad  in  a  co^)rchcnaivc  way. 
Furthar,  ona  of  tha  naw  priorities  planned  for  Piacal  Year  1980  is  grants  for 
additional  pilot  taating  and  daaonatration  of  Htarlala  or  individual  aodcla  or  aeta 
of  natariala. 

Kaintaiunca  of  1979  Funding  Laval  For  VEEA  Program 

Mr.  Natchar.  Why  can*t  you  uintaln  thia  program  at  laat  year's  amount  of  $9 
million? 

Dr.  Boyer.    The  reauthorized  Act  requlree  the  Commieeioner  to  efltebllbh 
priori t lee  to  ensure  the  aoet  effective  uee  of  f unde .    The  propossd  priorities  ere: 
(1)  Deaonetraelon  of  newly  developed  VEEA  models  and  materiels  to  promote  wide 
uaage;  (2)  Oiesemination  centere  to  link  developers  and  users;  (3)  A  national  WEEA 
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Proaru  for  chanie  with  natloiul  training  center,  to  prepare  leaders  from  P^'i'l- 
Mmr.chool  "5tr"  H  to  est.bU-h  program,  for  equal  educational  opportun  t  e, 
:  .  So'th  ( J  The  develop-ent  of  -odel  P"«"««  '°  n!"! deS^oJ^n  ^ 

tlon  and  sex  bUs  In  elementary  and  "condary  education-,  (5)       ^'^^^"P""  °;. 
progra-a  to  addre».  Inequity  In  education  for  two  groups:    (a    ^^e  needleHt  g  rls 
and  women  an  measured  by  poverty  and  by  discrimination  on  acc  unt  of  race,  n«l°""» 
rrtglnror  ha:dt::;;  and  (b)  those  organization,        '"-';';^^^"»       cuSBrry  for 
tlal  influences  on  educational  policy  and  action;  (6)  A  high-risk  category 
projects  to  address  hard  core  problems  with  untried  approaches. 

3SiSi"tr«lon.  development,  and  dissemination,  all  three  now  spelled  out  under  the 
new  requires  additional  Tunds. 

Title  IX  Cowpllnnce  In  WEEA  Program 

Mr    N.trhrr.  Why  should  the  Federal  Governaenrprovlde  special  aaalstance  to 
enable  InHtituttoiiH  to  comply  with  Title  IX  Uw? 

Dr    Bover     With  the  exception  of  Title  IX,  the  Federal  Ck)vern«ont  h.H  provld- 

noncompliance.  ^      .  _  r-n^/n^a 

Teacher  Centers 

Mr.  NAtcher.    The  Teacher  Centers  program  has  been  funded  since  1978.  How 
effective  Is  this  program  In  upgrading  skills  of  ^teachers? 

Or.  Boyer.    The  Teacher  Centers  program  received  Its  first  funding  In  197fl. 
The  process  of  making  dlacr^tlonary  awards  Is  such  that  most  of  the  projects  funded 
with  fiscal  year  1978  funds  have  only  been  underway  a  little  over  six  months. 
Sercf"c!  It  10  too  early  to  dctcrnlnf  the  ef f uctlvcnesB  of  these  centers.  However, 
other  non-fedcrolly  funded  .enters  Indicate  that  thin  strategy  presents  a  very 
proratotnp,  approach  toward  upgrading  the  skills  of  teachers. 

Hr.  •fatrhrr.    liescrlUe  your  plan  for  the  goop.raphlcal  dlfltrlbutlon  of  Teacher 
Centers. 

Dr    Boyer.    We  are  si.  portlve  of  and  moving  towards  having  a  Teacher  Center  In 
every  siate.    In  1978,  we  awarded  a  grant  to  Rhode  Island  to  provide  techn  cal 
assUtance  to  the  H  States  noc  funded  In  1978    In  an  effnrt  to  ^^^^  "P^^^^^^^ 
the  quality  of  their  appl  Icat  innH .  We  expect  that  at  half  of  those  States  will 

com*f  In  with  propn».al8  gnnd  enciigh  tn  receive  funding  In  1979. 

Geographic  distribution  U  not  currently  required  In  the  law  J^^/^'  jt''* 

present  program  regulations.     Rirther.  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P. I..  9^-561) 
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did  aaend  the  authorizing  leginUcion  hy  nandatlng  one  center  in  every  State  Wien 
appropriations  exceed  $50,000,000*  The  authorising  legislation  for  thia  program  ia 
UP  fnt  rtauthoriaation  in  1980.  '\ 

Mr.  Hatcher.    You  alao  have  a  request  of  $X3  million  for  the  Teacher  Ccntera 
prograa*    Your  budget  refers  to  operational,  projects  and  planning.    Briefly  describe\ 
the  eligibility  criteria  for  these  two  types  of  projects.  \ 

\ 

Dr.  Boyer.    The  eligibility  criteria  for  both  planning  snd  operational  gaants  \ 
under  the  Teacher  Centers  program  are  essentially  the  same.    Only  local  educational  \ 
agenciea  (LEAs)  and  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHB)  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
granta.    However,  LEAs  can  plan,  establish  and  operate  a  center,  whereas  an  IHE  can  \ 
only  operate  a  center,  \ 


Each  applicant  must  subsiit  an  applicant  to  the  Commisaioner  through  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  applicant  is  located.    In  addition,  each 
application  muat  include  a  designation  of  the  area,  school  districts,  snd  schools 
to  he  served;  documentation  that  a  teache.  center  policy  board  has  been  established 
and  haa  approved  the  application;  aasurance  of  jarticipation  by  non-public  school 
teachera  on  the  policy  board;  an  abatract  of  the  project  design,  and  a  d«tailed 
plan  of  operation. 

In  evaluating  sn  application,  the  following  criteria  are  taken  into  consideration—' 
tha  extent  of  the  policy  board 'a  authority  to  auperviae  the  project*  the  center's 
potential  for  increasing  the  ef fectiveneaa  of  the  teachera  aerved,  the  soundness  of 
the  plan  of  operation,  the  project  length,  the  qualif icationa  snd  experience  of  the 
peraonnel,  the  adequacy  of  the  facilitiea,  eatlnated  cost,  the  Center's  potential 
Impact  on  improving  the  overall  program  of  inaervice  teacher  training,  appropriatffJ 
repreaentat ion  of  policy  board,  snd  the  extend  to  which  the  ftderal  fundH  will 
aupport  new  or  expanded  activitiea. 

Mr.  Hatcher.    Who  actually  operate  theae  projects?    The  local  school  district?  . 

Ht.  Boyer.    By  statute,  a  funded  Teacher  Center  muat  be  supervised  by  a  policy 
board,  the  majority  of  which  ia  repreaentat ive  of  classroom  in  the  area  served  by 
the  center.    The  Board  alao  includea,  repreaentat ives  from  the  local  school  board 
and  the  inatitutiona  of  higher  education  located  in  the  area.    However,  the  Centers 
are  operated  by  local  educational  agenciea,  inatitutiona  of  higher  education,  or  a 
combination. 

\ 
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¥'M%nM  Educational  ftju^ty  ACt  Fundi  To  Xx>cal  CommunltleB 

Mr    Contt.    In  the  1978  Education  AaandMnts,  Title  9  of  thle  Act  provided  for 
tht  iJown  °»  Mucatlonal  Bqultyr  the  alR  of  thii  act  wai  to  provide  modtli  for 
achieving  lex  equity  in  education.    At  $15  .llllon  this  -oney  would  trigger  a  pact 
of  thli  Act  that  voild  provide  tor  the  iwney  to  flow  directly  to  local  co««unltie» 
in  the  for.  of  Incentive  grants.    Why  have  you  funded  this  at  only  $10  allien? 

Dr.  Boyer.    funds  were  not  requested  in  FY  1980  to  trlggei  that  pact  of  the 
Act  that  provides  grants  to  operate  local  projects  for  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  both  -exes.    The  strategy  for  the  HEEA  progiam  in  rv  , 
continue  to  support  dei»nstratlon,  developiwnt,  and  ditta»inatlon  activities  that 
have  a  broad  i^licatlon  and  can  apply  to  many  different  situat  ons  ^"^^  ^i"9^^e 
general  concepi.  aaaociated  with  educational  equttT.  .^o^h 
beneficial  after  Arbiter  awareness  of  these  concepts  has  been  stlaulated^through 
intensified  national  efforts. 

Mr.  Conte.    Do  you  not  feel  that  local  incentive  grants  are  a  good  approach 
"  to  the  problea? 

Dr    Boyei.    The  actual  solution  to  inequities  for  qlirls  and  wo«en  In 
educational  agencies  and  Institutions  must  of  course  coim  where  the  problems 
•  re       at  the  local  level.    Grants  to  provide  incentives  to  ^^'^ Z^*"^^"  *. 
good  approach.    Xn  order  to  implement  such  «n  effort,  howavar.  national  leadership 
in  the  form  of  model  proqrams  and  special  materials  Is  needed  for  sll  levels  of 
eSucitlon  "nd  in  the  various  content  areas.    The  VIEBA  Program  la  P*^^°^«^"^J^^; 
role.    When  It  began  funding  projects  2H  yeirs  ago,  few  such  aodels  and  materia] 
existed. 

Funding  L^vel  For  1980 

f 

Mr.  Conte.    Old  you  know  that  the  House  Ed  .md  Labor  CowPlttee  recommended 
funding  for  this  at  $30  million? 

or.  2oyer.    Me  have  heard  that  there  has  been  some  discussion  abovjt  a  $30 
million  funding  level  for  the  Monen^s  Educstlonal  Equity  Act  In  1980.  i 

Edutiit  lonal  Telfvlslun  Arh I »'v»'raent s 

Mr.  Conte.    Aside  from  tht'  much  heralded  and  miuh  di'servod  huccvhh  »)f  "Sesamt. 
Srrout."  what  achievement   Is  there  In  -roduclnR  additional,  truly  eaucatlonal 
teU'VlMlon? 

Dr.  Bovcr.    Aside  from  SeB.w  Street,  whl.h  Ib  vlowe.l  In  more  than  other 
countries.,  we  have  other  ^ohlevementH  In  our  educational  television  prodm-t  lonH . 

our  ten  program  series  MUSIC. ..IS.  has  had  Rreat  success  since  It  w.,s  first 
hroadcst   In  l')78.     This  show  ts  designed  t..r  upp.-r  elementary  aRed  children  and 


a 
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districts  that  do  not  have  sufficient  funda  for  a  munlc  program,  It  offers  and 
continues  to  offer,  s  truly  quality  music  curriculum  presented  by  the  National 
*, Symphony  Orchestra. 

Our  first  season  of  the  p/irentlng  program  FOOTSTEPS  Is  being  wt-ll  received 
across  all  segments  of  the  population.     It  Is  crfrrled  by  nore  than  95  percent  of 
public  stations  as  wi^Il  as  by  commerrlal  stations  In  areas  where  ther.*  lo  no  Public 
B    adctstlng  ServUe,    The  broadcast  audience  Is  estimated  at  eight  million..  It  Is 
also  being  used  In  community  colleges  and  seconcfary  schoots,  aw  well  as  by  m^ny 
organizations  such  as  the  ?TA  and  church  groups.    This  program  can  be  recorded  off- 
the-alr  and  Is  available  through  rentals  and  salea  by  the  National  Audio  Visual 
Center* 

We  are  currently  developing,  with  the  National  Science  Foundation,  a  science 
series  which  anticipates  filling  a  vacuum  at  the  elementary  level.     It  Ig  scheduled 
for  broadcast  beginning  January  lA,  1980.    The  show  la  planned  for  both  In-school 
and  at **home  use. 

I 

Metric  Education  Effectiveness 

Mr.  Conte.     In  the  project  In  Metric  Education  proving  effective  In  teaching 
our  youth  to  "think  metric"? 

Dr.  Boyer.    Charged  with  preparing  our  Nation's  students  to  use  with  ease  the 
metric  system  of  measurement  as  part  of  .the  regular  education  program,  the  Metric 
Education  program  In  proving  effective  In  accomplishing  Its  mission.    Children  are 
being  taught  the  metric  system  In  Hchools  throughout  the  country.    Our  program 
Supports  a  var'lety  of  actlvltlew  tbst  not  only  Impact  our  Nation's  schools  and 
0tud««nts  directly,  but  also  Indirectly  by  encouraging  parental  and  community 
Support  and  Involvement. 

The  Metric  Education  program  supports  both  Inset. Ice  and  preservice  educational 
personnel  training;  curriculum  develppment  and  dissemination;  development  of  metric 
media  including  films,  slices,  video  tapes,  handbooks;  development  of  metric  models 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  special  populations  Including  bilingual,  learners  with 
significant  learning  disabilities.  Isolated  rural,  and  urban  learners;  and  develop- 
ment of  low  cost  metric  models  for  use  by'achool  districts  with  limited  funds  or  by 
'those  unable  to  develop  their  own  pHoposala.     Tht»  prc^ram  ajso  encourages  the  use 
of  metrlc-orlented  textbooks  In  schools;  aponsorf  national  conferences  to  imp^uve 
the  knowledge  and  effectiveness  of  educat  lon.al  planners,  adrafnlstrators,  represent- 
atives from  LEAa,   Industry,  and  the  public  sector;  and  supports  State  and  multi- 
State  metric  educational  planning. 
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Kr.  Conte,    In 'your  Scljool  He.lth  tnltUtlvo,  what  will  .you  he  enphaslzlng 
aalde  froa  aaoklng  prevention? 

or.  Boyer.    The  Office  of  Education  la  proposing  to  fund  a  School  Health  Pro- 
ILtin  under  th.  newly  eatabllHhed  Office  of  Coiifrehenalve  School  Health,  which  will 
Save  UesponalbllUy  for  coordlnatlnpall  OE  health  related  progr«ja  and  making  them 
Bore  re.ponslv.  to  the  prOKJtlon  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  dlaeaae.  The 
Schoa  Health  Prograa  nphaaKeS  fh«  development  of  a  co»n.rehen8lVe  school  health 
^Suca  ion  cuJrlc  1^  Including  eleven.he.Uh  areaa:    nutritlo«  and  foodai  values  of 
txercUe;  weight  control  and  ob.altyi  l-mnl»tloni  mental  health;        "  •  f 
and  other  care;  consumer,  health  Interests;  environmental  conditions  » 
healtH:  alcShol  and  drug'abuae;  safety  and  accident "prevent Ion;  effects  of  smoking, 
filch  p;o.ect  funded  under  this  program  muat  Include  the  Btrepgthenlng  "  ^eve  opment 
of  a  comprehensive  health  curriculum  plu«  specific  activitlea  In  any  of  the  eleven 
areaa  If  they  are  not  already  being  provided. 

Mr.  Con;e.    What  coordination  la  there  between  yourselves  and  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  AbuHe  Education  Program? 

'     Dr    Boyer.    The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program  Is  the  oldest 
legislated  OE  program  In  the  health  area.    The  Office  of  Education  has  drawn 
leLlly  on  the  experience  of  thl.  program  and  its  director         P^'^^^  »  J"^! 
In  rf.velot.lnii  a  Htrateitv  for  the  agency  on  comprehensive  health.    Although  maln- 
aiS        s«Par  "  Ifenmy.  It.  like  all  other  healthprogtri-s  in  the  New  Bureau 
ot  school  I-pr^ement.  will  be  part  of  the  new  Office  o*-*o.prehenslve  School 
Health. 

Mr.'  Contu.  Will  your  programs  Include  the  option  for  schools  to  offer  sex 
education  courses? 

or.  Boyor.    The  School  Health  Education  Program,  which  is  part  of  the  HEW 
comprehensive  Health  Initiative,  will  provide  «rant«f  to  .State  "^"^ 
atencles  fo  develop  and  Implement  coaprehenslve  programs  that  prepare  and  v^'" 
TtZl.Ts    o  promote  ^nd  maintain  their  health  and  well-being  and  to  prevent  Illness. 
dUea«e.  and  inlury.     Sex  and  family  life  Is  one  of  several  areas  )l 

included  in  the  comprehensive  health  eduction  program  proposaUsubm;  tted  for 

funding. 

Adequacy  of  Conmunity  Schools  Budget 

Mr.  Conte.    1.  S3  million  enough  for  any  meaningful  cc^^unlty  schools  progran.? 

or.  Boyer.    the  requested  ae»unt  will  all<«.  the  .       /al  government  to  ";«lntain 
a    .vol  of  c^Ument  e^u.l  to  each  of  the  three  previ       »e.r.  of  f"""*  ^ 
he  C^unlty  sLol.  Act.     We  will  continue  to  fund  d.         '°"»r!v?rfor  tra  "ng 
and  local  educational  agencie.  and  to  Institution,  o    h'      .  "'^'f"*^ 
programs.    Twovlmportant  components  of  community  education  are  the  °' 
eJu  'g  resource'.  «.d  the  coordination  of  connunlty  "  «"f  "T^-^^^t  ° 

provide  coommnlty  and  human  services.    It  U  not  the  'j^"*  ,hat 

totally  support  conr«nity  education  nationally,  but  to  provide  Incentive  f""^,  that 
win  Encourage  the  development  of  new  methods  and  sCrateglea  that  oan  be  continued 
through  non-Federal  resources. 
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Mr.  Contt.    Xi  it  not  to  ehte  eht  UgliUcion  tutKdrt^lQg  cooBunlty  ichooU 
will  "luiiMt"  In  5  yttrt?    If  lo,  don't  Chtit  tchooU  dtitrvi  ior<  of  •  chtnct  than 
eh«y  art  getting  in  cht  prttant  budgtt,  now,  bcfort  thay  ftde  out  of  txitttnct? 

Dr.  Boy«r.    It  li  our  uiidtri tending  that  tht  "lunttt"  provliloni  of  ch« 
COMKtnlty  School!  tnd  Co«prthtnilvft  CoMun'ty  Educttion  Act  prtiuMd' •  Urg« 
Infuilon  of  funds  to  Mt  nodtli  In^pUct  tnd  to  crtttt  •  itrong  Sttte  orginlit- 
tlon  with  Utdtrthlp  c«pttblllty  in  tU  Sttttt  to  carry  on  tfter  ^'tuniat*'  of  the 
^UglsUtlon*    Glvtn  •  nort  Modtit  pact  ?tf  grovth,  tht  UgitUtlon  It  Ilkaly  co  be 
■odlfUd  and  Mt«nd«d  bcfort  It  tuplrtt  In  I983. 
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School  Htalth 

Mr.  Roybal.    Aild«  ttom  rt^uclng  and  •lUlnatlng  •■oking,  what  other  objac- 
tlvM  do«i  th«  achool  haalth  program  have  In  FY  19807 

Dr.  Boyar.    Projacta  funded  under  the  School  Health  iduGatlon  Prograa  In 
W  1980  will  be  «»prehenalve.    The  progran'i  aajor  objectivea  are  to  •"courage 
State  and  local  education  agenelea  to  develop  or  strengthen  plana  to  P^<^J* 
ccSpMSn.lve  ichool  health  education  a.  .  exponent  of  an  oVtr.U  .chool  health 
proqraa  and  to  provide  education  experiencea  that  will  help  atudente  prowite, 
Mlntaln  and  enhance  Individual.  fewUy.  -nd  ccMunlty  health. 

Mr.  Roybal.    Ifhat  Mchanli.  for  aii«ealng  the  l.pact  of  thli  health  prograa 
aie  planned  for  the  upcoming  flacal  y««r7 

Dr.  Boyer.    In  order  to  receive  funding,  each  project  auat  iuh«lt  an 
evaluation  plan  for  determining  the  Impact  of  the  health  education  program  on  the 
etudenti'  undera tending,  attltudea.  and  behavioral  akllla  and  practlcei,  ualng 
quantifiable  dat/i  Ineofar  aa  poaatble. 

Mr.  Roybel.    Have  any  monlei  been  appropriated  for  such  an  aaseaament? 

Dr.  Boyer.    funds  for  evaluating  the  School  Health  program  overall  have  not 
been  requeated.    Projecte  funded  under  the  program  are  anticipated  to  continue 
tzrm  three  to  five  years  In  duration.    ««ch  will  be  required  to  have  Its  own 
JvSuSt  on  d^t.     T^ese  data  will  be  centrally  collected  and  an  overall  -v*  "tion 
pUn  developed  for  successive  yeara.    Since  evaluation  la  built  Into  sich  project, 
we  do  not  anticipate  requiring  substantial  W)nles  for  overall  aaseeement  In  the 
first  two  to  three  years  of  th%  program. 

Youth  ftaployment 

Mr.  Roybal.    How  will  the  Youth  Baployment  program  link  up  with  the  career 
education  programs? 

Dr.  Boyer.    Under  activities  planned  for  the  Youth  Btployment  Program,  career 
Qducatlon  Is  one  of  several  OB  progr«w  that  will  be  coordinated  to  achieve  a 
better  transition  frcsm  achool  to  work. 

in  addition,  the  new  CETA  legialation  calls  for  coordination  between  the 
Youth  Employment  Training  Program  (YETP)  and  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act. 

carry  ourthls  congressional  mandate.  OE's  Office  of 
dSrrently  engaged  In  I  major  contract  that  Involves,    (.)  i^J"^^'^  "J^^Jt^^"^' 
standing  LEA/Prlm*  Sponsor  Agrsements  now  operating  under  ''^^J^J.^^'^^^^^ 
series  of  15  2-d.y  semlnara  where  75  exemplary  coi«ltteea  are 
practice  of  LEA/Prlme  Sponsor  collaboration,  and  (c)  conducting  10  regional 
co!J?erSnces  during  the  B^rn^z  of  1979  to  share  with  LEAs  and  Prime  Sponsors 
throughout  the  nation  what  is  learned  from  these  15  2-day  seminars. 
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Nr.  Roybal.    Nhat  tfforti  will  b«  undtrtaktn  by  tht  bioMdical  acitncta  pro- 
gram to  recruit  atUfStnta  ttm  diaadvantaga^)  bilingual/bicultural  backgrounda? 

Or.iBoytr.    Aa  part  of  tht  gtntral  tffort  to  r«cr'      diaadvanta9td  atudtnta 
for  tha  BioaMdical  Scianc«a  pro9r«B#  tht  Off ict  of  iducation  will  providt  infor- 
Bation  to  inatitutiona  of  hightr  tducation  in  artaa  whtrt  a  ahorta^t  of  htalth 
proftaalonala  txiata.    It  will  bt  tht  rtaponaibility  of  thoat  inatitutiona  to 
pu(>liciBt  tht  proqtm  and  to  work  with  achool  ayattaa  to  idtntify  and  tncouragt 
taltnttd#  diaadvantagtd  atudtnta  to  participatt  in  tht  prograa. 

National  oiffuaion  Nttwork 

Nr.  Roybal.    Would  you  providt  nort  dtt«ila  on  what  adoptiona  wtrt  undtrtaktn 
in  bilingual  migrant  prograu  in  tht  National  oifffuaion  Nttwork  projtcta? 

Or.  Noytr.    Six  bilingual«aigrant  prograaa  wtrt  fundtd  aa  E>tvtloptr-DMon- 
atrator  Projtcta  by  tht  National  oiffuaion  Nttwork  in  achool  ytar  1971-1979. 
Thttt  projtcta  art  locattd  ont  tach  in  Haint,  Xllinoit,  Florida,  Ntw  York  and  two  in 
in  tfaahington  atatt.    tn  addition,  thtrt  art  aix  additional  bilingual  vigrant 
prograaa  that  havt  paaatd  tht  Joint  Oiaataination  Ktvitw  Pantl  but  which  art  not 
ytt  rtctiving  NDN  funda.    At  of  April  1,  1979#  tht  tix  NDN-Supporttd  Dtvtloptr- 
Dwionatratora  rtporttd  94  adoptiona.    Thtat  art  locattd  in  tht  following  Statta. 

ADOrrtON  OP  NDN-SUPPONTD  BXLXNGUAIi-NlQltANT  PMOJKTS 
(■y  Statt) 

Ariiona.  2 

California  S 

Idaho  23 

Xllinoia  17 

Indiana  9 

Michigan  2 

Hlnnttota  3 

HiMOuri  3 

Ntw  Jtrtty  1 

Ntw  York  2 

Ohio  17  . 

Texat  3 

Haahlngton  4 

Witcontin  3 

TOTAL  94 
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Citlci  in  School! 

^  o  w  ,  1^.  ntimm  In  School!  progr*o  loundi  llko  a  vory  oitcltlng  concop:. 
roctivt  for  thl«  progria? 

p.titiv.  •w.rdi  to  .ny  *ddUion«l  eltl.i  funded  inJ980. 

Mr.  Royb.l.  ri*v.  w  h.d  .ny  .tadi..  don.  on  Yh.  i»p.et  of  thi.  progr.m  in  th. 
proj.cti  th.t  h.v.  .lr..dy  b«.n  it.rt.d? 

Dr.  Boy.r.    Th-  A<-rle.n  In.titat.  of  R..«rch  h..  ' 
,v.lu;tion  of  the  progr...    Th.  fir.t  UP-ct  re.alt.  .r.  dae  S.pt.»b.r  1979.  with 
th.  final  report  due  Auguit  1980. 
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National  Difiuaion  Network 

Mr.  0*Brlen.    Last  year  the  Approprlatlona  Connlttee  clearly  dcmonatrated  Its 
support  for  thla  program  by  increaaing  the  approprlatlona  from  $10  million  to  SK 
million.    As  you  nay  know,  Lucille  Werner  in  Peotone,  IlUnola  haa  an  outatandlng 
program  for  the  early  prevention  of  school  failure  ao  we  are  familiar  with  the  good 
work  of  thla  program.    Furthermore,  thla  committee  understood  that  this  vaa  a  truly 
coat-effective  program  which  can  eaally  ahow  success  In  the  adopted  programs.  Why 
have  you  clearly  Ignored  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  this  program? 

Dr.  Boyer.    The  Administration's  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1980  repreaents 
continued  support  for  the  National  Diffusion  program  at  the  same  level  of  funding 
requested  In  fiscal  year  1979.    The  Administration  believes  that  rapid  growth  In  the 
program  from  $10  million  In  fiscal  year  1978  to  $14  million  In  fiscal  year  1979,  $4 
million  more  than  was  requested,  suggests  that  continued  exoansion  of  the  program  la 
not  appropriate  at  this  time.    The  Administration's  policy  in  this  program  consist- 
ently has  been  to  level  fund  at  $10  million. 

In  addition,  the  higher  appropriation  level  is  inconaiatent  with  the  ft 
Administration's  budget  policy  for  fiscal  .year  1980  which  emphasizes  control  of 
Federal  spending. 

Mr.  O'Brien.    What  Impact  will  thla  $4,000,000  decrease  have  on  ongoing 
programa? 

Dr.-  Boyer.    We  plan. to  reduce  the  number  of  funded  Developer-Demonatrator 
Projects  by  35,  from  130  bo  95.    Also,  the  level  of  funding  for  State  Facilitator 
Projtcta  will  be  reduced  by\about  30  percent  although  each  State  will  continue  to 
have  a  National  Diffusion  Network-supported  State  Facilitator. 

Mr.  O'Brien.    How  can  you  Justify  not  keeping  it  at  at  leaat  last  year's  level? 

Dr.  Boyer.    The  Administration  believes  that  the  appropriation  for'thla  program 
can  be  maintained  at  $10  million  without  impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
The  number  of  Developer-Derionatrators  will  remain  at  nearly  100,  as  it  was  in  fiscal 
year  1978.    The  number  of  State  Facilitators  will  also  remain  unchanged  with  one  In 
each  State,  plus  the  Dlstrlct\of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
reduction  f r-  '  the  $14  mil  1 lonXlevel  in  fiscal  year  1979  to  $10  million  In  fiscal 
year  1980  will  effect  only  the  Vange  of  services  offered. 

Gifted '^nd  Talented  Program 

Mr,  O'Brien^     Last  year  you  said  that  the  role  of  educating  gifted  ond  talented 
children  was  being  overlooked  In  the  schools.     Do  you  feel  differently  this  year 
about  the  Clfted  and  Talented  program? 

Dr»  Boyer.     I  believe  that  we  are  making  progrpHs  In  this  area.     I  have  been 
personally  Involved  and  strongly  supportive  of  this  program.     I  have  eatabllahed  an 
Office  of  Eduiation  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Clfted  and  Talented  which  haa  as  Its 
primary  thrust,  the  Identification  of  efforts  that  can  be  jointly  accomplished  by 
units  within  tl^e  Office  of  Education,  and  through  such  cooperative  planning.  Clfted 
and  Talented  children  were  made  a  priority  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Kducatlonj  teacher 
exhange  prograois  were  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  International  Education;  and 
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.ever.l  pilot  project,  were  est.bUshed  In  the  -re.,  of  vlsa.l  .nd  performing  arts 
for  minor  It  lee  and  dloadvant.ged  gl.'ted  and  talented  youngaters. 

Kr.  O'Brien.    In  a  progra.  a.  .-.Ha.  thU  which  had  been  '''P^  J^^Jnidlet""' 
for  year*,  .hould  the  gifted  and  talented  be  made  to  Buffer  for  an  austere  budget. 

Dr.  Boyer.    We  see  the  progrm.  e-erging  alovly  •"^.^^^''•""i?'  "'l-'^IunteS 
.ufferlng  fro.  an  austere  budget.    The  strategy  of  the  '^^  ^""^.J^^i^'ir 

ha.  been  to  «aKi«ixe  the  use  of  fund,  through  ""''^"8  "^^  '^-'//tS'  ri^ytnl  "e 
agencies  in  assisting  the-.in  developing  co»prehensive  plans  for  ^^'"'"y^"* 
"g?1ted  and  talented  Children  and  providing  servlcea  -^^tJSt'^S  ^ndi  g  t^^ver 

STn  \IT.  '^'"a'  'i'r  "    ra^!t"of'o    '  "-Ing  tit'sra^e"":  Le  observed  ?ncr-..ed 
ale  of  Sta;e  tund.  Ind  ^~Jh  In  the  nu-ber  of  gifted  children  aerv.d  fro.  four  p«- 
c«nt  tn  1976  to  over  12  percent  In  1978. 

Mr.  O'Brien.    Could  10  «llUon  dolUra  be  effectively  .pent  for  thl-  program  In 
fUcel  year  1980? 

nr    Bover     Previous  experience  In  funding  State  and  local  projects  has 

vear  1977  have  been  continued  with  local  funding.     In  view  ot  tnis 
v!«  of  over.tl  budget  con.traint..  the  request  for  this  prpgra.  is  the  aaM  a.  th 
'   1979  appropriation. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  -o-ntu,  for  Pj—^"*' /'jl^^^Pi^'' i:;)',!"":::; '^f 
program  for  gifted  and  talented  '*^;;::',t  e  tty  b^ 

•r'^lsEM)'"or'!:t:  "t  bt "".^  ed:!:aon'al"a;licler  with  SEA  coordina- 

providing  services  for  every  gifted  and  talented  child. 

Metric  Education 

■    „r.  O-Brlen.    The  U.S.  -;-=,--,rier"^rer duSl ullnn^ou^^^rfr .'■^^ 
^r^S    ciu^d^thetrrirs^irrci'^on  the  activities  which  you  are  respon- 

slble  for? 

Dr.  Beyer.     Our  Metric  Education  progra-  P"^"''  "J'"^-,  "J^°?Sirp'repire  .tu- 
encour»ge  educational  agencies  '"^^^n-^l^i--,  °  ?  rfTthe  «Sular  educ.- 

dent.  to  uae  the  f  .Hcrierrner^  to  e??ectlvely  use  the  sy.te-  through 

r  i:;i*e;.':;at?o;  r^-rr-uc^urrd  ::rri  :rat'lon.X  experience  Which  .re  de.i.nea  to 
ie't  th.  .pacific  need,  of  the  various  learner  population.. 

The  U  S    Metric  Board  a.rve.  a.  a  focal  point  for  voluntary  conver.lon  to  the 

«tri?:y"t!.  "nd  a..l.t.  various  ««°"^«''-  -^^l^^^ 
educational  activities  focu.  on  r.l.lng  the  level  of  -etrlc  aware 
uong  conain-ra.    The  H.trlc  Board  doe.  not  award  contract,  or  grant.. 

Th.  Metric  Education  progra-  and  the  U.S.  Metric  Board',  effort,  are  not 
dupll^atwe!  iut  .re.  In  f'act!  .o-ple-utary  and  «.tu.Hy  .upportive. 
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OB  Rol«  In  th«  HW  AdoXtactnt  Prtgntno^  Progrw 

Mr.  Nlchtl.    Tht  Atelnlatratlon  haa  propoaad  a  naw  adolaac«nt  pragnancy  pro- 
9raa  undtr  tha  Aaalatant  Btcratary  for  SaaXth.    will  tha  Offlca  of  Education  ba 
Involvad  In  thla  prograa  In  any  way? 

\ 

Dr.  Boyar.    yaa»  tha  Offica  of  Bducation  haa  alraady  baan  involved  In  tha 
program  and  tha  Offloa  axpacta  to  contlnua  thaaa  actlvltiaa. 

Hr,  Nlehal.    Haya  you  baan  conaultad  with  aa  yrt  about  thla  prograa? 

Dr.  Boyar.    ¥hara.h«a  baan  conald«rabXa  agancy  activity  In  tha  adoXaaoant 
pragnarwy  progra*  for  tha  paat  aavaraX  yaari.    OB  ataff,  aa  a  noruX  outgrowth  of 
thalr  Xon^atandlng  Intaraat  and  axpartlaa  In  parantlng  and  faalXy  Xlfa,  hava 
worfcad  oXoaaXy  with  ataff  In  tha  AdBlniatratlon  for  ChlXdran,  youth,  and  PaalXlaa 
and  tha  Off lea  of  tha  Aaalatant  Bacratary  for  ItaXth,  aa  waXX  aa  voXuntary  youth 
organliatlona.  to  provlda  raglonal  offlca  Inatltutaa.  stata  Xaadarahlp  confarancaa, 
advanead  aafllnara,  and  profaaaionaX  aaainara  In  tha  araa  of  taanaga  pragnancy. 

OB  axpaota  to  oontlnua  thaaa  actlvltiaa  and  to  ¥orlc  cXoaaXy  with  tha  Offlca 
of  AdoXaacant  Pragnanoy  Pcograaa  In  tha  Offlca  of  tha  Aaalatant  Bacratary  for 
HaaXth  aa  It  davaXopa  tha  naw  taanaga  pragnancy  progrM. 

i  m  undartaking  any  affort  to  prGv>ta  diacuaaion  and 

inforaatlon  In  tha  achooX  fbout  probXaaa  raXatlng  to  taanaga  pragnancy? 

Dr.  Boyar.    During  tha  paat  yaar,  tha  Buraau  of  iXaMntary  and  Bacondary 
Bducation  conductad  apaclaX  oonfarancaa,  inatltutaa  and  workahopa  on  adoXaacant 
pragnancy  and  tfanaga  parantlng.    it  la  pXannad  that  auch  afforta  wiXX  contlnua 
undar  tha  naw  Offiea  for  Ccnprahanalva  BchooX  RaaXth. 


Tha  BchooX  BaaXth  Bducation  Prograa 

«««  P^opoalng  to  Xaunch  a  naw  prograa  antltXad  BchooX  laaXth. 

doaa  thla  dlffar  froa  tha  BaaXth  Bducation  prograaa  undar  tha  Cantar  for 
Olaaaaa  ControX  and  tha  Aaalatant  Bacratary  for  BaaXth? 

Dr.  Boyar.  In  davaXoplng  tha  BchooX  BaaXth  Bducation  Progiaa,  wa  hava  workad 
^^"^  ^^9XtYi  Bducation  in  tha  Cantar  for  Dlaaaaa  ControX 

(CDC)  and  with  tha  Offlca  of  BaaXth  Inforaation  and  BaaXth  Promotion  in  tha  Offlca 
of  tha  Aaalatant  Bacratary  fgr  BaaXth.    Thalr  aandataa,  howavac,  ara  vary  auch 
broadar  than  that  of  tha  BchooX  BaaXth  Education  Prograa  which  wa  ara  aaaking  to 
inltiata  and  IncXuda  aducatlon  of  tha  ganaraX  pubXic  and  of  haaXth  profaaaiorfaXa. 
Although  CDC  haa  davaXopad  a  achooX  haaXth  curricuXua  which  haa  baan  adoptad  by 
■any  achooXa,  wa  fa«X  that  a  nvaa>ar  of  aodaXa  and  approachaa  ara  naceaaary  to  Mat 
tha  varloua  naada  of  a  wida  variaty  of  achooX  coMunitiai,  and  that  ona  haaXth 
currlcuXu*  aXona  la  not  aufficiant.    AXao,  CDC  haa  not  n  tkad  with  stata  aducatlon 
i^anclaa  to  bulXd  capacity  and  Xaadarahlp  at  that  XavaX*  a  Mjor  goaX  of  tha  BchooX 
BaaXth  Prograa.    Ifa  ara  Xoolting  to  tha  BchooX  Baalth  Education  Prograa,  which  wilX 
ba  carrlad  out  in  tha  achooX  anviroraant  uiing  achooX  paraonnaX  and  itudanta,  to 
davaXop  truXy  co^)rahanaiva  prograaa  that  not  only  provlda  infor«ation  and  undar- 
atandlng  but  aotivata  young  paopXa  to  adopt  bahaviora  that  wiXl  prcnota  DhVilcaX. 
•anux  and  aociaX  waXX-baing.  ^ 
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Antl-8»oliln9  inltUtlw* 

Ht.  Hlch«l.    It  »VP*M  th.t  thl,  school  H.«lth  Ptoqti.  !•  90ln9  to  focM 
■•inly  on  laoklng.    Ii  that  coccact? 

or    Bov.r.    Th.  putpoi.  of  the  School  a.«lth  Pt09rM  !•  to  d»v.lop  or 
inq  .«p.tl.nc«.  in  U  h..lth  .t...  »'  -^leh  .«)klr"       °"«- „„^='i  VhCM  If 

MK>Kin9«  * 

pr«9nancy  Pr«v«ntlon 

Hr.  Hlchtl.    Will  It  gtt  Into  th«  acta  of  prt^nancy  pctvtntlon  at  .11? 

or   Boy.r.    ProJ.ct.  fundtd  undtr  tht  School  M.lth  Eduction  pcogcwi  iMiy  ba 

proqrwa  of  «  .Id.  v.rl.ty  of  n.tlon.l  .nd  ttqlon.l  org.nli.tlon.. 

Youth  Btployp^nt 

Mr.  mch.l.    «h.t  I.  thl.  n.w  Youth  Bployii-nt  progr«  Int.nd.d  to  do? 

«Vth\  «Mc,  of•"1^i;c.t^^^^^^^^^^^  «''-^-  'r'.i""?/' 

tTfll^!!  .nd"lS«  to^.?p  tr.m  P.r.onn.1  to  brld,.  th.  ,.p  b.t-n  .ductlon  .nd 
tiotk  progcaaa.  • 

Biosadical  Sclancaa 

nr.  Hlch.l.    YOU  .1.0  h.v.  .  n.w  pro,r«  cU.d  Blo-dlc.l  Sct.nc?    «.y  do 
wa  naad  thii  ona? 

-4.    .in^r^ir^.i  nnimnemm  DroataB  li  dailgnad  to  achlava  ti#o  aajor 
^1     #»««,^  hw  ^hm  Daoartaant  o£  iaalth,  iducatlon,  and  Halfara  ihowad 
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of  tht  total  nu«b«r  of  studtnts. 

Sinc«  1972f  th«  A^iniatration  haa  b^tn  worl(in9  to  incrtaat  tht  nua^r  of 
diaadvantagtd  atudant^  anrolling  in  and  conpltting  dagrtt  prograaa  in  tht  bio> 
Mdical  acitncta  through  th%  Rtalth  Carttra  Opportunity  Progra*  (HCOP) »  which 
providta  atrvicta  to  atudtntik  at  tht  colltgt  and  graduatt  Itvtl.    Tht  BlOMdical 
Scitncta  Prograa,  on  tht  othtr  hand*  ia  dtalgntd.  to  covpltntnt  tht  ncOP  program 
by  a  atrattgy  of  tarly  (high  aohool)  inttrvtntion  aiatd  at  notivating  and 
tducating  taltnttd»  diaadvantagtd  ttudtnta. 

Carttr  Education 

Mr.  Nichtl.    Sinot  wt  havt  nov  atarttd  funding  for  tht  ntv  Carttr  Education 
Xnctntivt  Act/  will  thtrt  bt  any  changt  in  your  budgtt  rtco— tndationa  that  no 
funding  b#  provldtd  for  thia  prograa? 

Dr.  Boytr.    Congrtaa  haa  dtnitd  tht  AdRiniatration'a  propoaal  to  continut 
funding  tht  Carttr  Iducation  D«»^natration  Prograa  in  f iacal  ytar  1979  in  favor 
of  initiating  funding  of  tht  Carttr  Education  Xnctntivt  Act  at  $20  million.  Bt-* 
oauat  of  thia  aotioni  tht  A^iniatration  ia  prtatntly  rtoonaidtring  ita  1910 
budgtt  propoaal  to  fund  dtMnatratiOna  at  tht  llOa3S«000  Itvtl. 


Sptcial  Projtcta  Activitita 

Hr.  Michtl.    According  to  iiy  count >'  there  are  17  aepjirate  categorical  pro- 
graaa  undtr  thia  account*  aoat  of  a  rtlttivtly  low  priority,    za  it  rtally  worth 
all  tht  paptrwork  tnd  rtd  tape  to  fund  all  these  amall  individual  programs? 

Or.  Boytr.    Tht  Sptcial  Projtcta  and  Training  account  tncompaaata  a  varitty 
of  programa,  amall  in  ttrma  of  budgtt  rtqutat*  but  largt  in  ttrma  of  pottntial 
iapact.    n^t  account  and  ita  programs  art  uniqut  in  that  thty  provide  a  uniqut 
vthiclt  for  tducational  Itadtrahip.    It  ia  through  tht  activitita  in  thia  account 
that  tht  Offlct  ^f  Iducation  haa  tht  opportunity  to  addrtaa  aptcial  nteda  or  pro- 
bltma,  to  focua  on  national  prlorltlta,  and  to  txptrlmtnt  with  ntw  tducational  tnd 
adminlatrativt  pr^otieta  and  ttchnlquta.    m  rtcognltion  of  tht  nttd  both  for 
bttttr  vlaiblllty  for  thtat  programa,  which  havt  bt«n  acatttrtd  in  difftrtnt 
burtaua  or  officea  throughout  tht  agtncy,  aa  wall  aa  for  iaprovtd  coordination,  I 
rtctntly  announctd  tht  creation  of  tht  ntw  Burtau  for  School  Improvtment  which  will 
cluattr  togtthtr  23  diacrtticna. y  programa.    Bach  program  will  continut  to  optratt 
undtr  ita  own  authority,  but  will  ahart  ctrtain  atrvicta  auch  aa  application  and 
grant  prooeaaing,  panel  rtvltw,  and  tvaluation.    Wt  txptct  that  tht  new  Burtau 
atructurt  will  improvt  tht  tfficiency  and  tf ftctivtneta  of  thtat  programa,  and 
thtrtfort  tnhanct  thtir  potential  for  national  Impact. 


Sefl/ime  Street 

Mr.  Mil-he  I.    How  much  of  your  badget  ia  going  to  the  Seuame  Stroet  prof^ram? 

Dr.  Boyer.     In  1980,  we  are  requeBtlng  $2  million  for  Sesame  Street,  or  31 
percent  of  our  budget      Thia  is  a  reduction  from  the  1979  \vvv\  of  $2.5  million 
for  Sesaoe  Street,  whl^h  was  41  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  Educational 
Television  PrograBmln^(. 
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Mr.  Michel.    It  U  -y  under.t.ndlng  th»t  thli  protr.«  co.ti  $7.6  allllon  to 
pcoduci;  but  bring,  in  $7:2  .lUlon  through  the  a.le  of  Se.»e  Street  product,  and 
$2.2  ■llllon  In  progrw.  fee..    1.  thl.  correct? 

Dr.  Boy.r.    Infor-tlon  provided  to  u.  by  the  Children'.  T*l«vUl°n  """'I-"? 
indictee  that  In  1980.  Se..-.  Street  production  «    1  co.t  57.387  000   while  the 
contribution  of  the  Public  Bro.dc.tlng  S.rvlc*  wlU  be  "."2.000  .nd  P" 
>cted  revenue,  fro-  Hi  CTW  ..tie.  will  co-e  to  «*.'".°°°:5o'So'  "  «  inl'o 
apmdlttg  $990,000  on  thSlr  coaauoUy  outreach  program,  and  $50,000  for  reruns  of 

the  Electric  Coapany. 

Mr.  Michel. '  Why  do  we  continue  federal  funding  If  this  program  I.  basically 
.elf  au.talnlngi 

Dr.  Boyer.    According  to  the  Infon-tlon  CW  ha.  provided        Office  of 
Education,  their  revenue,  do  not  cover  their  co.t..    However.  ..  "^'i"''''' 
h.ve  dlve;.lfled  .nd  It.  revenue,  have  Increased.  Children'.  ■^'fi""^?!^!''"? 
Uli  been  "iuilng  .  gre.t.r  .h.re  of  the  co.t..    At  the  .ame  time,  the  Office  of 
Eduction  al.o  h.»  been  reducing  It.  contribution*. 

Mr.  Michel.     lan't  the  Eductlon.l  Televl.lon  Progr.m  under  your  .uapices 
baalcally  intended  aa  a  deaonatratlon  program? 

Or    Bover.    The  Educational  Televl.lon  Program  la  intended  to  provide  fund,  to 
non,.r«e  the  creltton  of  eductlon.l  televl.lon  progr.-ln,  th.t  would  pUy  a 
Sncn    ro  "tn  h^lp  nS  children,  youth.,  and  .dult.  to  le.rn.  T"'" 

educate  our  Nation'*  children. 

Federal  Support  of  Setfane  Street 
Mr.  Michel.    For  how  -any  year,  ha,  Se«a-e  Street  received  Federal  funding? 

for  12  yearn. 

„r.  Michel.    HOW  long  do  you  expect  It  to  continue  to  receive  Federal  funding? 
or    Boyer.    Di.cu,.lonB  regarding  both  the  nature  and  length  of  future  support 
<or  Seaame  Street  are  currently  underway. 

Salarlea  at  Children*,  television  Workahop 

nr    nicne..     I  understand  th.t  salaries  at  i 
produce,  the  program,  range  up  to  $80,000  a  year 


Mr  Michel.  I  under.tand  th.t  salaries  at  Children's  Television  Workshop,  which 
Mr.  Hlcnel.        unu   ^^^^  correct? 
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r,„..    ;    l^.  \<,n  n^n  '  °^  h.ve  been  In  the 

It^lli  i  a  year.    As  a  private  Induatry.  the  salaries  at  Children's 

Television  Workshop  are,  In  fact,  reflective  of  that  Industry.     We  are  deallnj;  1,,  a 
highly  competitive  narketplnce  that  places  high  prenlumH  on  creative  talent  and 
skilled  professionals.    Since  Children's  Television  Workshop  is  not  totally  dependent 
on  funding  by  the  U.S.  governnent.  the  Office  of  Education  cannot  dictate  the!? 
salaries*  % 

Progran  Audita 
Mr.  Michel*    How  often  do  you  audit  this  progran? 

Or.  Boyer.    In  general,  we  try  to  ^udlt  programs  every  three  to  five  yeara. 
!!i^u"L";elr.'j9M'^hS  TvV:'  '""^  ^"'^"^  '  -"-^^ 

Mr.  Michel.     I  underatand  that  ieveral  abuses  found  by  an  HEW  audit  five  years 
ago  are  still  uncorrected.    lo  thar  correct? 

^...J^^\^°^^^'    "^^^  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  audit  of 
Children  «  Tel^^vlnlon  Workshop  (CTO) ,  to  which  you  refer,  covered  years' prior  to 
197*.    The  exceptlouM  raised  In  that  audit  have  been  resolved.     CtV  has  paid  to  the  ^ 
government  S92,764  for  FICA  taxes  and  $142,767  for  deferred  rent.    These  iDonles,  ^ 
totalling  $235,561,  have  been  received  by  the  government  and  accepted  In  the  aeneral 
revenue.  a  « 

Mr.  Michel.    Would  you  provide  for  the  record  the  most  recent  audit  report^ 
this  program? 

it'T;c^i;r;v.n.^le! "  '"""^ '° ^°  c**"^"" 

cities  In  Schools 
Mr.  Michel.    What  If  this  new  Cltiss  In  Schools  progr«n? 

Dr.  Boyer.    Tht  cities  In  Schools  program  Integrates  aoclal  services  for  Inner 
city  youths  w  th  the  .chool  as  the  focal  point  for  service  delivery.    By  solJlnSthe 
personal  proble»s  of  the  student  aftd/or  hU  family,  that  student  become,  better 
adjusted  and  can  more  easily  be  motivated  toward  self- Improvement  and  basic  sklUa 
aevelopoent.  JC^ 

Push  for  Excellence  ^ 

Mr.  Michel.    In  the  Push  for  Excellence  program,  you  say  that  funds  will  be 
allocated  for  project.  In  six  locations.    Will  they  all  be  operated  by  the  Reverend 
Jesse  Jackson?  '  mv^i^uu 

Dr.  Boyer.    All  funds  are  awarded  to  PUSH  for  Excellence,  Inc.,  which  Is 
headed  by  the  Reverend  Jesie  Jackson. 

Mr.  Michel.    Tlie  fund,  will  apparently  go  to  the  achool  dlatrlcta.    How  will 
they  parcel  out  the  cnnlet? 
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eteUi  «htch  h«v«  fuih  proJ«cti. 

Mr.  Mlch«l.    Vh.t  .p«clflc.lly  •ould  th.  fund.  V  »■•«»  S«l.rl..T 

Br  Sovar     Y«i.  th.  fund,  an  tt.ad  for  .aUrla.  md  aspaniM  of  PUSH  for 
««.i?i;cS?In;..  *ich  gravid..  *hilnl.tr.tly.  «d  .upport  ..tvlc.  to  loci 
pn]«etf , 

Hr.  Mlch.1.   Cm  yo«  provld.  •  budgat  braakdown  for  awsh  pwjact? 

Br  morar     All  PtPlact.  will  h«va  •  .HiiUr  funding  pAttam,  with  tha  Padaral 

fundaVt^aJ^'lni  U.ri!L  50  parent  of  i|«»h  J^Jt^V*":^!:   '^o^  "I. 

•  r«lt*d  on.  Includlni  Indlvlduil  contribution!*   *■  » 

ITZ  Z  irjiiirS  f::^dr£ufa'p«5!ct.  tha  l»79  bud,at  for  th.  Chicago 
pxoJ#ct  Includoi  tht  followingt 

Contract  S«rvlcMJ    Conaultant  Mrvlcoi,  $3,000. 

Oporatlng  E>p«n.c.:    Infot.4tlon  iwd  dl..-tn*tlon  ..rvlco..  $10,000; 
■lacallanaoui  achool  naadi,  $IB,000. 

Additional  axpaniai  of  tha  Chicago  projact  com  froa  prlvata  fund.. 

Mr.  Mlch.l.   »fc«t  .pacific  typa.  of  .ctlvltla.  will  ba  undartakan? 

iw  m«,.r  Aeelvlela.  which  ara  da.lgnad  to  .tl«ilata  awsallanca  In  aducatlon 
«.d  trin'.Su'p.^.^il  r'aUilblllty  v.rj  according  to  th.  ""j- o'  '^a  jtud«jt. 

ttJTnt  in  conjunction  with  local  ^"•^"'•••""•^■''^iha  i^Id.Sn^SliCpJc  which 
IS  ir;;.S"-oTu'v.^lS-bi;  .nd  r;.p.ctful  of  ^halr  bodla.  -nd  o' 

•liMl  ptt>gr*ii,  Md  after  ichool  houri  tutoring. 

Mr.  Mlch.l.  I  und.r.t«d  *n  .valuation  of  th.  progr-  will  be  und.rtak.n  thl. 
year.    Wh«i  do  you  .xp.ct  It  to  be  co-plet.d? 
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Dr.  Boy^r.    The  first  of  iiever.l 'report!  on  the  three-yeer  evaluation  of  Puih 
0^Iob«*19ar'  *'  completed  In  ftbruary  1980  and  the  final  report  U  due  In 

Teacher  Corps  Evaluation 

Mr.  Michel.    U«ve  you  undertaken  any  recent  evaluation  of  the  Teacher  Coroa 
progras? 

rh.  i^n  ■r*"  °f  Evaluation  and  DlaBenlnatlon  awarded  a  contract  In 

the  ftXl  of  1978  to  Stanford  Reaearch  Institute  for  th.;  flrat  three  years  of  a  f  Iv - 
^I'/Allrtl-  ^'  •  P"ll'=y-"l«''t«<«.«t"dy  looking  at  the  problenn,  dlff Irultlea] 

and  degree  of  lucceas  In  the  field  l«ple«ientat  Ion  of  Teacher  Corps  rules  and  r.gula- 
lona..  The  study  will  addreaa  the  k.y  l.aue  of  teacher  training  and  .chool 
laproyeaent  practices  In  school*  attended  by  rhlldren  fro>  low-incone  cowunltles. 
Inter  IB  reports  sre  due  each  year.    Tt,,  fi^.t  prellnihsry  findings  are  due  In 
August  of  1979.    The  final  report  in  expected  In  198J. 

...    J?"'  ►J"*"^;  •">•  •Pe'-iflc  evidence  that  this  program  has  Improved 

the  education  of  dlaadvantagad  children?  "f  vbu 

Dr.  Boyer.    The  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program  Ik  only 

«v-nable.    However,  earlier  evaluatlona 
,  ^'"J        program  haa  atr.ngth.ned  the  educational  opportunltlea  for 
chl  dren  fro.  low-l„coae  f«,llles.    Previous  studies  cite  laproved  reading  achleve- 
men    and  «the«tlcs  aa  specific  evidence.    Moreover,  recent  reporta  fro.  apeclflc 
projecta  indicate  atudent  iaprovoent  in  reading  and  matheutlcs       reflected  in 
higher  scores  on  standsrdixed  schievneat  tests.    Projects  al.o  hsve  experienced 

?:::r'^u!S?i^:r;!;:yi;i::''" 

[The  justification  submitted  by  the  Department  follows:] 
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OBfAftlMBIT  Of  HULW,  IDOanOII.  AND  HEtfAtt 

omci  Of  moknm 

9p«cU^  Ftpj^ctt  «nd  Tralolnt 


l^lf^l  Y^r  1980  ludf  t  PSiSjfOi 

AwvoyrUtlon  l«ituit«       E«pltn«tlon  o£  languMi  chtngii   . 

  232 

f  •vftlUbls  for  obllM^lo*^  

of  ehMitss   2" 


lu4ttt  •wttioriey  fcy  ictlvlty  •   ^35 

,  Iui(ftt  authority  by  objset   ^-5 

•IgnlfUint  ItM  In  Houm  «id  S%n%t%  ApproprUtlona  Cowlttm  raportf.,,,  XH 

Authorliln«  lHl«l*'^«»  

T«bU  of  MtlMtM  wd  ifprofrlatlons   2A0 

JutttlflCfttlOSt  '  I 

1.   NttrrfttUft!    J.. 

A.  G«i«r«l  •t«t«*ot  

B.  AetUltUs: 

1.  8H©1*1  fWi**"-  ... 

ft.    SeKool  health   246 

b.  Youth  tiifloy^t...   24i 

c.  lloMdlMl  ulMeM  ^  •  250 

d.  Arts  In  oAiofttloQ   252 

Mstrle  •duofttlon  *•   253 

f.  Gontwors*  •*ic«tlon   2S4 

g.  Olftod  and  talantod   256 

h.  national  diffusion  frograa  

i.  Iduaational  talaviaion  froira—ing  

j.   citiaa  in  aohools   264 

h.    Fu A  for  a»allan€a. . .  /  *  j  • 

1.   caraar  aduoation  

2.  Woi«n»B  aducational  a^ity  

3.  OoaMunity  aehoQla  , 

4.  Idueatipoal  paraonnal  training;  .*^>- 

X  n.    Taachar  cprya   273 

b.    Taaehar  eaatara  *  *  *  * '  27' 

5.  Vlanaing  and  avftluation  
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ApproprlAtlon  Batlwtt 
SpacUl  Projacta  And  Tr«lnlnft 

For  cArrylnt  out  (tha  SpacUl  Frojacta  Act  (Fubllc  taw  93-380)),  th*  General 
IducAtlOfi  Frovlalona  Act,  to  tha  astant  not  otharvlac  provided,  ^Htte  III,  part  A, 
pat^  B,  part  C,  p0an  E  <tZ,m»000),  part  P,  part  I,  and  part  L;  fritZa  VIIT, 
$90ti<m9  909,  S20,  $12,  and  titU  IX,  part  C  of  the  Blemntary  and  Staondary 
SduaaHon  Aot,  am  amndMd;^  tltla  V,  p«rt  A  and  aectlon  532  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  [and  tha  C«raar  Education  Incantlve  Act  (Fubllc  Uw  95-207) 
$13^,472,000  of  which  not  to  axcaed  $1,840,000  ahall  be  for  carrying  out 
aactlon  403  of  tha  SpaAal  Frojacta  Act]:!/  $22?, 629, 000. 

Bxplanatlon'of  UngUAge  Changea 

1/   Tha  flrat  tubatltutlon  provldaa  appropriate  legal  citations  to  reflect  the 
^iw^ed*''  «ctlvltl«a  for  which  funda  are  being 

2J   lllvinatlon  of  the  laat  clauaelreaovea  citation  for  the  Career  Education 
Incantlve  Act  bacauaa  funding  for  tha  Career  Education  Incentive  prosram  la 
not  balng  raquetted.    The  eeraarking  for  th^  Metric  Education  program  la 
eliminated  becauae  the  authorization  for  thla  progran  i.  included  In  the 
abova  citation,  i.e..  Part  B. 
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BaplAnttlon 

...tltlt  III,  f^tt  A^...  part  S 
($3»135,000)... 

BMle  l«w  ftuthoTlMt  that  H^t  D  - 
m«chool  ptrtntrthlp  progrm, 
part  I  •  DlMMlntUon  of  Infowtlon, 
•nd  part  M  -  Populfttlon  tdueAtlon,  ba 
funded  at  t«n  p«rctnt,  fU«  ptrcmt,  . 
and  t«n  p«rc«nt,  r««p«etlv«ly, 
of  aMountt  ttpproprlttttd  for  part  A, 
Soctlon  303  -  CoMlMlontr't  dUere- 
tlonttry  pmjactt.    In  addition, 
part  B,  Saetlon  336,  rtqulraa  that  not 
Uii  thin  $5,000,000  ba  fundad  for 
GontuMra'  adueatlon  froa  Saotlon  303  « 
Coviaalonar'a  dlaeratlonaty  ptojacta, 
tha  propoaad  lansuaga  vlll  provlda  that 
funda  ba  Mda  aval  labia  only  for  part  A 
CoMlaalonar'a  dlaeratlonary  projactt, 
and  that  only  93,135,000  ba  avallabla 
for  part  B  -  Coniuaara*  adueatlon. 

«,««Ad  Metion  532*. • 

Saatlon  531  of  Vart  V-B  of  tha  Hlghar 
Bdueatlon  Act  raqulraa  that  not  laaa 
thm  tan  pareant  ahall  ba  avall^la 
for  aaoh  of  tha  ptegraaa  authoriaad  by 
Saatlona  5S2  Md  533.    Thla  lantuafa 
It  naoaaaaty  to  alta  only  that  Bactlon 
for  which  funda  ara  ra^uaatad,  Saotlon 
532  «-  Taachar  Cantara. 
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Anounta  Available  for  Obllgallon 


Appropriation  

Propoaad  luppltMntal. 
fropoBid  raBciaaion* . . 

Tot«X  obligations. 


1979 

$13^.472,000 
>  1,000,000 
^  22.365.000 

$113,107,000 


1960 
$117,628,000 

$117,628,000 


SuBBwry  of  Changta 

1979  Eatlmatad  budgat  authority  ;   $113,107,000 

19S0  Eatlaatad  budgtt  authority  ,   117.628.000 

Nat  changt  ,   +  4,571,000 


1979  Baaa 


Zncraaaaat 
Frograa: 

1.  Spaclal  projtcta  ^ 
(a)  School  htalt    -increaat  to  initiate 

nav  prograa  to  Improve  haaltli  quality 

of  ^ildran  in  IC-12  

(i;  YouR  aaployttant— incraaaa  to  initiate 
nav  prograa  to  crcata  llnkagaa  batvatn 
aducation  and  vork  for  yOutha  

(c)  gioMdical  aciancta— Incraaae  to 
inltiaca  nav  prograa  to  encourage 
dlaadvantaged  youtha  to  puraue  careera 
in  tha  bioaadical  aciancea  

(d)  Citlaa  in  echoole — increaae  to  begin 
projacta  in  tvo  citiea  and  aaauae 
funding  of  Diatrlct  of  Coluabia  project 

(e)  Uoaan'a  educational  aquity--increaae 
of  10  awarda  to  expand  deMmetratione 
and  inatallationa  

2.  Educational  personnel  training 

(a)  Teacher  centera— increase  to  fund  16 
new  planning  grants  

Total  increases. 


2,185,500 


9,000,000 


12,625,000 


Change  f roa  Base 

♦$2,000,000 
2,000,000 

^+  3,000,000 
♦/-n664,500 
•f  1,000,000 

»  3  75,000 
+  9,039,^00 
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I.     SP«CU1  fTOjtCtt 

b«e«uM  of  priority  eontidmtlona 
and  tht  foot  that  tiallAr  prograia 
ftro  tupfortod  by  othtr  Todtral 
AgtnolMt  vould  rttult  in  flva 
fMMr  projoeti  

(b)  WAtloMl  diffusion  proir»» 
daoTOMA  would  raduet  niMbor  of 
dovAlQpor-diwmstrAtort  by  35, 
md  8t«t«  facllltotort  by  xm  

(e)  .CuMinlty  tehooli— docroau  wuld 
TAduet  nuvbtr  of  grtntt  to  local 
•ducatlon  atonelH  by  11  

Total  docrtuH  

Rot  chant*  


1979  !•>•     9hi^o  f  roi  ff 

$  3,601,000  466,000 

U.OOO.OOO  -4,000,000 

3,190,500  ■  52,500 
-4.518,500 
4.4,521,000 
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Budgat  Authority  by  Acclvlcy 


1979                 1980              IneratM  or 
 .  Eitiaui ta  Batlmata  Dtcraaaa 

1«    Special  pro j acta! 

a.  School  haalth..   $      —  $  2,000,000  +92,000,000 

b.  Youth  asployvanc   —  2,000,000     +  2,000.000 

e.  BloMdleal  aclancaa   <%-  3,000,000     +  3,000,000 

d.    Arti  in  aducatlon   3,000,000  3,000,000 

a.  Matrle  aducation   1,840,000  1,840,000 

f.  CenauMri'  aduoatlon   3,601,000         3,135,000     •  466,000 

g.  Glftad  and  talantad   3,780,000  3,780,000 

h.  National  dlffualon  protran....  14,000,000  10,000,000  -4,000,000 
i*  educational  talaviiion  progr^  6,000,000  6,000,000 

j.    Citiaa  in  achooli   2,lBi,:^^      2,850,000     +  664,500 

It*    Puah  for  ascallanca   1,000,000^^  1,000,000 

1.    Caraar  aducation   10,135,000^'  10,135,000 

2.  WoMt'a  educational  aquity   9,000,000        10,000,000     +  1,000,000 

3.  Cownity  achoola   3,190,500         3,138,000     -  52,500 

4*    BducBCional  parionnal  training: 

a.  Taachar  eorpa   37,500,000  37,500,000 

b.  Taachar  cantara   12,625,000        13,000,000     +  375,000 

5*    riaaning  and  evaluation   5.250.000         5.250.000  — ^ 

Total  budget  authority   113,107,000       117,628,000     +  4,521,000 

1/   laflaeta  a  propoaad  1979  aupplaMntal  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  Puih  for 
escallanea. 

2/   taflacta  a  propoaad  1979  raaeiaaion  of  S22.365.000  for  Caraar  Education  mean- 
tivaa  and  a  raquaatad  radiractlon  of  $10,135,000  fron  Caraar  Education 
Xncantivaa  to  Caraar  Education,  authoriiad  by  cha  Spaeial  Projacta  Act, 
?.L.  93-380. 


Budgat  Authority  by  Object 


1979 
Eitiaate 


1980 
El time te^ 


Incraaie  or 
Decreaie 


Travel  and  traneportation  of  perione  $        80.000  $        80,000      $  — 

•Tinting  and  reproduction   17.000  17,000 

Other  earvieei   45,203.000  47,012,000     >  1,809,000 

Suppliee   2,000  2,000 

Granti,  eubeidiai,  end  contribution!..  67.805.000  70.517.000      >  2.712.000 
Total  budget  authority  by 

object   1!3, 107,000  117,628.000     >  4,521,000 

C35 
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$lgBlfle«at  Itmt  in  Houm  Md  S«Mta 


If  7f  Mouaa  ort 

1«    Ilia  CoHdecta  Indlcaud.  lu 
•xpaeUtloa  that  all  frojaata— 
Includlas  aslatittg  onaa— will 
ba  Mrardad  on  a  co^tltiva 
baaia. 


Action  takan  or  to  ba  tafcn 


I,    All  nav  ptojaeta  ara  awardad  oa 
a  coi^tltlva  baala;  oontlstM* 
tlon  of  noncoavatlng  projaeta 
la  contlagaot  upon  aatlafactory 
parfoxMnea  aad  availability  of 
funda«    It  la  not  poaalbla  to 
fund  "Saaaaa  Straat"  eoipatl. 
tlvaly  alnca  Ghildran'a  Talavl- 
alon  Woftahop  ovna  tha  copyright 
to  tha  protraH»  Including  tha 

■ualc»  and  Mat  charactara« 


ERIC 


i  ■  , 


44.313  O  .  7n  .  37 
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Authorising  UgiaUtlon 


1979  1980 
ABOunt  1979  AMunt  1980 

Authorli»d      gitl«att      Authorlitd      Bttlttt  \ 

9p«cUl  frojMti  and  Tr«lnlng$ 
I.    9^cUl  proj*cti:  (ISEA, 

M  undid  by  tht  Iduegtlon 

AMRdMnti  of  197a» 

Titlt  III)  1/ 

SMcif U  AttthorlMtldtta  \, 
v.    Seheol  hMlth., 

(im  III  .  1)   $     NA  $   ...  $  10,000.000,  $  2,000,000 

b.    Youth  m^loffm&nt 

(I8U  III  .  F)   NA  —  7,500.000  2,000,000 

c*    BloMdloAl  ■filonooi 

.  f!"^"L:    ^       —       w,ooo,ooo  3,000,000 

d*    Art!  In  •duoAtlon 

WtA  III  .  C)   2,750,000^'  3,000,000i'  20,000,000  3,000,000 

ttatrlc  oducAtlon 

(I8U  III  .  B)   10,000,000     1,840,000  20,000,000  1,840,000 

t.    Coniiaori*  oduMdon 

(BBU  III  .  E)   13,000,000     3.60l.00o2'  5,000,000*'  3,135.000 

Cnitnlopor'ji  Dlicrotion*rv 
fSStSfii 

01  f tod  ond  Ulontod 

(B8IA  III  .  A,  Soctlon 

303(d)(1)),.   12,250,000     3,780,000*'     Indoflnito  3,780,000 

n,    N0tlon4l  diffuilon 

FYogroB  (ggIA  III  -  A,  ,i 

S^tlon  303(d)(1))...,.-        3/  14,000.000        Indoflnlto  10,000,000 

i.    Iducotlonal  tolovlilon 
progrMing  (E8BA  III- A, 

Soctlon  30S(d)(l))   3/  6,000,000        Indoflnlto  6,000,000 

j.    Cltloi  In  loheolo 

(BSBA  III  .  A,  soctlon 

303(d)(1)).,...   3/  2,185,500        Indofinlt«  2,850.000 

k.    Fuih  for  oscoUonco 
(BSEA  III  .  A,  Boccion 

303(d)(1))   3/  1.000,000^'      Indonnlto  1,000,000 

1.    Coroor  oducotlon 

(BSKA  III  -  A,  Soctlon 

505WC^)>   15,000.000    10,135, 000^^'  Indo£lnlto  10,135,000 

2.  Uomon*!  oducotlonol  oqulCy 

(BSEA  IX  -  C)   30,000,000     9,000,000^^    80.000,000  10.000.000 

3.  Cwunlty  lehooli 

(BSEA  VIII,  Soctloni  809. 

^^^•*^^>   17,000.000     3,190,S00      42.000,000  3,138.000 

4.  Sducotlonol  poroonnol 
croluing: 

O.    Toochor  corpi  (Higher 
Bducotion  Act.  TltU 

^'^^   100.000,000    37,500.000     100,000,000^^  37.500.000 
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1919 

b.   TMehOT  c«Bt«M  (Hltfttr 

JS'SlTtiSS'iw"'....  loo.ooo.oooi'  12.625.000  loo.ooo.oooJ^^ls.ooo.ooo 

i?s:'£t:'s::":s:r6)!:...  «.ooo.doo  5.250.000  25.000.000  5.2,0.000 

Onfundcd  auChorlMtlona: 

(BSU  III  -  D)   ^  — 

iSrrS!!'.?^?!*"??.!'!?^. . .         lU  —  15,000.000 

Srr5;!?.!f?!?"??.!!f!t....    lu       —  5,000.000 

Di«MBln«fclon  of  ln«ox««tion 

(im  111  *  K)   ^  —  IS' 

PowiUtion  •dueatlon  (ISIA  *  «i 

1X1.  Ml^  r---- 

S«efclon«  804.  Sll,  SU.  8U)..  «A  —  56,000,000 

TMlnlns'  tot  hlghtc  •duomtlon 

f«rtoim«l  (Hlghar  AieAtlon  Act,  ^7/8/ 
action  533)  77   lOO.OOO.OOOi'       —        100,000.000^^^^  — 

Camr  •ducAfcloci  Inemtlva 

Act...   65,000,000  11/  115,000,000 

Glfe«4  mi  flmtmA  children    aaa  ft^n  — 

(EilA  IX,  Mrt  A)   25.000,000         —  30.000,000  — 

SpttcUl  grants  tor  i«  iwi  om 

HhooU  (ISIA  IX,  mt  D)   HA  —  15,000,000 

TarrltpTiAl  tMehar  trainlni  ( 
MsUtinea  (IdueAtlon  imm6^ 

F8rt  C,  Section  1525)..... f?^.     2,000,000  2,000,000 

Talwlalon  frograi  aaalatanea 
(Idueatlon  Mmm^tm\U  ot  1978, 

TltU  XV,  mt  C.  Siwtlon  1527)    Indaflnlf   InJafinif 

Tot.l  BA   113,107.000  117.628.000 

Total  lA  AgAlnot  4oflnlto  «^ 
•iehorl««tlono   ^19,000,000     69,921.500  689.500,000  83,863,000 
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1/  In  1979.  9H€i«l  P»J*cti  Mtivititf  art  auehorlitd  by  cht  SpMltl  ProjMtt 
Afit.  TltU  XV.  Mieation  ABMidhMnet  of  1974.  P.L,  9V380.    ^  ^ 

|/  A  alniMi  funding  l«val  of  $750,000  It  wdaetd  by  P.L.  9V  380. 

ff£5*"**J2l'^**'  flictl  yttr  1979,  Stetlon  402  of  P.L.  93-380  tuthorlsti 
1100.000,000  for  Cowltilontr^i  dlurttlontry  tetlvltlti  or  «i  «ount  not  to 
I?**!^,^'^"^  •■ount  rv^uttttd  for  Sp«eUl  ProjMtt  Aet  Mndattd  tetlvltltt. 
.  Tnt  foUofVlng  iMountt  hava  ba«n  r«fuMt«d  or  provldtd  undtr  s«otlon  402  { 
!I'2SS'222       ^'••^  Mwttlon.  12.730.000  for  UoMnU  Muettlontl  bulty. 
11,220^  for  Glft«d  and  TtUntad.  .$466,000  for  Conau«tr«*  Iduettlon,  «nd 
$250,000  for  Arts  In  Iduettlon. 

4/  Not  Um  thm  $5,000,000. 

5/  Stctlon  422(i)  of  tht  G^ntrtl  Kducttlon  Provltloni  Act  li  tlfQ  btlng  elttd  ti 
authority  .for  MtlvltlM  undor  tho  Notional  Diffusion  progrM;  opproxlmAtoly 
$2,000,000  In  flpeol  yMr  1980. 

4/    Ra^uMtod  In  profOMd  0uppl«Mntol  Includod  In  Protldant^o  budgot.. 

1/    Tho  Hlghor  Iduootloi  Act  M^lroi  pn  8«ptiAbor  30.  1979.    Stctlon  414  of  tho 

C«nor4l  tdueotlon  Provlolono  Act  ostondo  tho  authorlBOtion  for  ono  yoor. 
8/    $100,000,000  1«  eovblntd  .tutharltotlono  for  Soetlono  533  ond  533. 
9/   Hot  loio  than  tan  parcant  of  funda  affroprlatad  for  Saetlon  303. 

B/  ^ot  laia  than  flva  parcant  of  funda  approprlatad  for  Saetlon  303. 
2£  ^5*  ♦^^•'^•W  approprlatad  for  Caraar  Education  Incantlvaa  In  1979. 
$22,365,000  la  propoaad  for  raaclaalon  and  tha  raMindar,  $10,135,000,  la 
ra^uaitad  for  radlractlon  to  Caraar  Education  undir  P,U  9V380, 
12/    In  1979.  tha  Clftad  and  Xalantad  progrv  la  nthorlaad  by  eha  Spaclal  Prolacei 
Act,  Titla  IV,  Education  AwaniWnta  of  1974.  P.L.  9V  380.    In  1980.  funda  ara 
ra^uaatad  undar  ESb..  xitla  tXX,.  Part  A.  Saetlon  303  -  Cowiaaionar'a 
Olaeratlonary  frojaetat 

I. 


ZSSS 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

K 

1974 

1975 
1976 

Tranaition 
QuArtar 

1977 

19  7S 

1979 
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SpMUl  PTojMta  «d  Tr«inini 


1979  8iifflMnt«l     t, 000,000 


ludgat 
latlMta 
to  Ooncraaa 

Houaa 
All0Vtnca 

8an«ta 
AUowtaea 

1  47,752,000 

1  36,369.000 

9  47,752,000 

1  36,651,000 

52,410,000 

60,475,000 

30,475,000 

56,410,000 

56,060,000 

56,060,000 

56,060,000 

55,390,000 

55,455,000 

55,45j5,000 

55,455,000 

51,455,000 

46,455,000 

47,705,000 

1 

45,705,000 

65,S35,000 

64,119,000 

65,2^6.000 

63,756,000 

66,293.000 

62,193,000 

61,576,000 

61,576,000 

17,060,000 

17,060,00\» 

17,060,000 

17,060.000 

92,911,000  . 

92,911.000 

92,911,000 

92,911,000 

96,906,000 

96,543.009 

1^5,641,000 

100,659,000 

117,411,000 

133,535,000 

131,ni»000 

1)4,472,000 

Wn  taselaalOB  •ai.MS.OOO 
IMO  117,411,000 
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Juttifieatlon 
9M0U1  ProjMtt  and  Tralnln« 


^  1980  Inervaia  or 


1«    iHclal  pvpjMU: 

b'    SllS^iS!?™; ^       —  ♦   l.OOO.OOO  +$2,000,000 

ci  ItSiSdlSi^^:;:   2,000,000  +it,ooo.ooo 

d.    Art.  in  .*.c.tlPn   S.000.000  sioooipoo  '.^'^ 

H«trlo  •Aio.tlon   1,840,000  1,840,000 

:*                    •^y^'^^^   3,601,000  3,135,000  -  466,000 

2^'f•f  risi^T*^   3,780,000  3:78o:ooo  :!!• 

h.    "•tlpMl  dUfuilon  ftogrm   14,000,000  10,000,000  -  4,000,000 

I.    Mueatlptial  ttltvl.lon  pVDtr».  6.006,000  siooolooo  "'"^J^ 

"  1.185,500  k,85O,00O  +  664,500 

k.    PU8h  fpr  twalltHw   1,000,000  1,000.000 

1.    Canar  adueatlon   10,135,000  10.135,000 

I.    VoMi't  •Aioatlenal  ^ulty   9,000,000  10,000,000  +  1,000,000 

3.  (Wnitr  Mhoplt   3.190,500  3,138,000  •  51,500 

4.  lAieatlaaal  yarionnal  training! 

a.  Taaehav  eovyt   37,500,000  37,500,000 

b.  Taaahar  eant.ra   11.615,000  13,000.000  +  375,000 

5.  Planning  and  evaluation   5.i50.000  S>15Q.0OO 

ToUl  budgat  authority   113,107,000  117,6«,00O  +  4,511,000 


G#n«ral  Stiteatnt 


Th«  cintral  aittion  of  th«  offtc.  of  Education  ii  to  proflK)tc  .qual  aducational 
opportunity  for  th*  Itation*.  citi.tn.  vhil.  .t  th.  ....  ti«  furthering  th.  go.l 
of  anhanciog  th.  quality  of  th. ^Miuc.tlon  th.y  r.c.ive.    Thi.  i.  th.  du.l  purpo.e 
pf  M.t  progra.  adaini.t.r«i  by  th.  .gmcy.    Th.  .ctiviti..  fundtd  und.r  thi. 
.pprppri.tion  titU,  hoiMV.r,  .r.  uniqu.  in  tvo  r..p.ct..    fir.t,  th.y  .r.  not 


i?u  ^?^       .duc.tion.1  1.V.1,  like  Higher  .nd  Continuing  Eduction, 
function.  Ilk.  Llbr.ry  K.^urc;  activitU.  funded  h.r.  include  tho.«  vhich 
.^r.t«ly  i.p.ct  .tudmt.  .t  v.riou.  .t.ge.  of  the  .duc.tion.1  proc...  Moreo 
^!?^        f^^'^'^^  c«Pl«^ntlng  .ffort.  th«t  .re  pr..ent«d  und.r  other  title.. 


or 

Moreover, 


Only  th.  thMc  of  uc.llmc.  unite.  thM. 


Th.  Peder.l  gov.rnMnt  he.  pl.y«i  .  pivot.l  role  over  the  l..t  20  ye.r«  In  promoting 
^ue.tion.1  qu.lity.    Plr.t  through  the  Coop.r.tlve  RM.nrch  Act  .nd  then  through 
th.  Speciel  Proj.ct.  Act,  the  CowL.loner  of  Eduction  hee  had  .uthorlty  to 
nercUe  leed.r.hip  in  thi.  area.    However,  the  Special  Pro|ect.  Act  had  built-in 
re.trictlon.  that  .ignif icantly  hindered  the  fulfiU.ent  of  the  law'a  basic  goalA 
by  a.varely  limiting  the  Co«i..ioner flexibility.    While  need«  Identified 
T'lii  I**^"  pur.ued  and  wcpanded.  e.g.,  In  Arte  Education,  few  wholly  new 
initiative,  were  undertaken  during  the  life  of  the  Act. 

The  Education  Aaendeenta  of  1978  have  transformed  that  .Ituatlon.  and  'hlH  budget 
llT^iri  I      "i?  ''^"'^         Amend.ent9  replaced  the  SpecUl  Projerte 

Act  with  •  new  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edur«tlon  Art,  entitled 
bpeciai  Projecta  ,  and  continue*  the  basic  purpoaea:  1)  to  experiment  with  new 
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■peclflc  P.rt  of  Tltl.  Ill  for  dl.cr.tloO«rT  proj.ct.. 

Th.  budg.t  which  follow.  U  th.  flt.t  pr«p.r«J  ""d.r  th.        TltU.  Whll. 
reduction,  fro.  prior  ,Mr  l.v.1.  .r.  «rld.nt  J  '"J"""","^^*;^ 
•llllon  for  thl.  .ccount  h..  b«.n  prcpo..d.  '•"•5**°;  ' 
priority  on  prwwtlnt  ~p..llmc.  throughout  th.  «Juc.tloMl  ip«etru.. 

An  .ekno-wl«ltCB.nt  of  th.  taport.nc.  of  th.  coU.bor.tlv.  r.l.tlon.hlp  of  .chool. 
I2i    ™ltl«  I.  ;  ch«r.ct.rl.tlc  of  vlrtu.Uy  .v.ry  .ctlvlty  within  thl.  -ppro- 

'p  t.    ro  .c:i;itu."h"i\p.cific,^  prS«.t.  th.  ^"'•«"»i°vinz;"'"' 

r.iourc..  In  th.  .duc.tlon.1  proc...  th.  1980  r.qu..t  Include.  $*7.*  ■llllon, 
"ItT.!%  7.  i  -llllon  for  T.ich.r  Corp..  $3  -llllon  for  Art.  »  •^"J''" 

ioffu.h  for  EKC.ll.nc..  »2.B  -llllon  for  Cltl..  In  School.  -^liJ"" 
Co-~nlty  School,  .ctlvltl..  of  .n  Innov.tlv.  or  dtv.lop-.nt.l  . 
T..ch.r  Corpi  .It.,  for  .x.pl..  I.  Jointly  pl.nn«l.  conducted,  .nd  •v-l"««^^y 
Ih!  ».rticlD.tlni  coll....  LEA.  .nd  .n  «l.ct«l  council  representing  the  co^nlty. 
n  the  li     wi-tlci  pJ^ir.-.  priority  will  b.  Illv.n  to  .ppllc.nt.  who 
the  clplblllty  to  link  toi.th.r  «l.tlng  .chool  .nd  co-unity  re«urce.  .uch  as 
wmeu-.  .nd  .rtl.t.  In  .upport  of  .chool  .rt»  progr.-.. 

Other  .ctlvltl..  In  thi.  grouping.  «Hlle  c.lllng  for  th.  1"^°^^-"'  °( 
ro-lmltv    live  prl-.ry  ■iph«.l.  to  ov.rco-lng  prejudice,  exl.tlng  In  th. 

Z^n    y'o?        .ff.c^.  o5  prejudice  that  l-p.d.  th.  .tt.ln-nt  of  qu-llty  n 
eduction     For  th.  Wo-en'.  Educ.tlon.l  Equity  progr.-,  wc  .re  M.k  ng  .n  .ddl- 
Uo«    n  -llllon  for  .  tot.l  of  $10 -llllon  to  help  overco-.  '« 
In  Edition,  prejudice  In  the  for-  of  neglect  h.S  often  ch.r.ct.r Led  ''"t""'  °' 
,hn..  th«t  the  wclety  -.y  vle«  .■  "different."    Neglect  continue,  to  be  the  plight 

-nj":  f  i    ""d«t..  i:.p.cl.lly  tho.e  fro-  -Inorlty  •n'l/i"''-""*:^ 
To  help  develop  project,  that  Identify  .nd  develop  their  ""^'»"  P°  '"'^'i; 
■lllloS  I.  being  .»ked  under  the  Gifted  .nd  T-lented  progr.-.  '■2"" 
^f  $3  -llllon  l'.  being  propo.ed  for  th.  Blo-edlc.l  P^J^"  '"^Sl^tjed 

the  Eduction  to.nd«ent.  of  1978  to  .tl*>l.te  .nd  ...l.t  .rono-lc.lly  dl..dv.nt.geO 
youth  to  enter  c.r.er.  In  thl.  fl.ld. 

The  pur.ult  of  «cellence  In  eduction  .l.o  .cknowledge.  th.t  '"^J'^-^i^^,, 
p.tt«n.  Of  eduction  .nd  the  pl.ce.  where 

rh.n.e      The  Te.cher  Center,  progr.-  for  which  $13  -lUlon  I.  reque.t.d  r.flect. 
cSm  Jul  It  !.  P.rt  of  I  -Sch  l.rger.  worldwide  «.v.-.nt  for  continuing 
eduction  that  I.  .cc.lble  to  the  working  .dult. 

arew  Fdur^tlon  progr».  1.  «l.o  Included  In  the  reque.t  .t  SIO  -lUton. 


one  of  the  grctP.t  ch.Uenge.  to  tr.dltlon.l  l-«,ur- 
a.encv's  efforts  In  Educ«tlon«l  Television  Progr«i-lng  have  contributed  I—"™' 
"ty  ^o  improv  ng  Jhe  quality  of  progr.«»,  especially  tho.p  directed  t°"r<J  chl  - 
dr!l     An  Sruit'of  $6\lUlon  I.  Included  In  the  budget  to  h'^  Tal  ned 

ol  borh  innov.tlve  progr.ma  and  the  acco-panylng  study  «iterlal.  whl.  h  are  designed 
to  lie  iiaed  by  the  .tud.nts  at  nrhool- 
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-The  toaX  of  quality  In  ffduciMon  U  directly  Mrved  by  the  agency National 
piffualon  prograa  for  which  $10  BUllon  la  rcqucated.    Through  thla  activity, 
prograaa  in  a  vtda  array  of  aubjfcta  that  have  bacn  developed  with  Office  of 
BducAClon  fufida  and  now  thov  dea^natrablc  achleve«enta»  have  been  replicated 
•laeyhara  In  appropriate  waya  relevant  to  local  practice.    Since  fiscal  year  1974, 
diractly  bac4uae  of  ehla  prograa,  aoae  2,185  local  education  agency  adopt lona  of 
*'p  ovan"  prograva  hava  occurred  nationwide. 

Tha\rCBalnlhg  progrMa  in  the  account  apeak  to  Che  neceaalty  of  an  Informed 
cltiianry,    A  Health  Education  program  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendmeijta  of 
1970\auChorlcaa  aodel  davalopvcnt  of  coaptehcnalve  achool  health  programa  dealgned 
CO  athanca  the  phyalcal  and  aihtal  health  of  atudenta  In  gtadea  K-12.    The  request 
la  f*  $2  ■llXlon.    Thla  la  part  of  a  Dcpartacnt*-wldc  strategy  to  promote  hoalthful 
Xlfaa^yXaa  and  prevent  dlaeaae  which  will  Involve  the  Center  for  Dlacaac  Control 
and  Clye  office  of  Saoklng  and  Health.    The  budget  alao  Includca  $1.8  alUlon  and 
$3.1  Bi^Xllon,  raapectlveXy,'»  for  the  Metric  Education  and  Consunera'  Education 
progra4a  while  cha  requeat  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  la  $5  million. 


'I 

\ 
\ 
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'Z^.X^:^  oV*^\X^n.,ry       »..o-.rr  ««c.tio»  Act.  TitU  HI. 


rare  I) 


'       __  $10,000,000        3        $2,000,000  +$2,000,000 


Furpoia  and  — thod  of  owtiottj 

.blUt,  of  fundi.    In  th.  e.»  of  M  tU.  fuiKli  My  bi  ui.d  '?~PI»"  .etlvltl.. 
•11  .chooli  In  th.  dlitrlct  or  concintT.t«l  In  ona  or  nori  ichool.. 

U.i.Utl<)T,  r.qulrii  th.t  ..ch  .ppllctlon  contain  .liurMd.  th.t  '"^l' J'"^;''^, 

dupllc«t>  "u*^^  othar  progrM*. 

19S0  budjyt  policy 

,0  .occur...  «d  --".'^rriitui^rti  ::;i;i:i:"h:irhrt!!'^  '^Z'r 

$150,o3o  and  14  local  proj.cU  averaging  about  $75,000. 
th.ir  LSA.  to: 

1.  d.v.lop  or  .lr.ngth.n  hulth  «iuc.tlon  eurrlcul.  .nd  .  .uctlon.l  Mt.rl.l.; 

2.  .k....  th.  «l«,u.c,  of  h«lth  .ducrlon  p.r.„nn.l  .t  loc.l  Uv.l  In  t.r..  of 
•  both  niab«ra  *nd  coapaCtnciaa;  and 

,     d,v.lop  .  thoroulh  .v.lu.tloo  pl.n  to  d.t.r-ln.  proj.ct  .f f.ctl««,.... 

tlon  prictlcaa  and  aatarlala. 

Cr.nt.  to  loc.l  *luc.llon.l  .«.ncU,  will  -upport  the  following  .etlvltl..  de.lgned 
to  dcv.lop  or  .trengthen  co.pr«h«n.lv.  l...lth  .ducatlon  progr.... 


progri 


t. ..  -J 


4 
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2.    •••••J  ch«  hMlth  •ducat ion  n—d%  of  tha  atudenta  and  eoMuniCy  and  provide 
•dttcatlflOAl  a«p«rlane«a  m  aajor  haalth  concern*; 

3*    orgmita  lMr«lat  aspttrlattcta  to  loeua  on  eottprahenaiva  health  aducatlon;  and 

4*   daralep  a  thorough  avaluatlott  plaa  to  dataraina  pro J act  af factlvanaaa* 

Ondar  tha  atlaulua  of  thla  nav  pronraa,  haatth  aducation  projacta  of  state  and  local 
•dueatloQ  agOttelaa  hava  tha  potantlal  for  raaehin^  UrKt  nuabera  of  cj^Idren  through: 
1)  axpaodlng-atatavida  aetlvltiaa  to  proaota  achool  haalth  projact^*)  funding  the 
davalopaant  of  aueh  projacta;  and  3)  idantifying  and  validatinj^Kceiiful,  exenpUry 
praetleaa  i«d  iaatruetlooal  aatarlala  that  could  avcntually  br^iaaemioated  to  other 
UAa  thrmgh  a  MchaalM  auch  aa  tha  National  Dlffuaion  Natwork. 

Ala  prograa  la  part  of  an  ovarall  KKW  school  haalth  inltiatlva  daalgned  to  aatabliah 
tha  laaua  of  achool  hMlth  aa  a  aajor  eoaeara  for  aducatora  and  to  proaote  inprove- 
MBta  in  achool  haalth  curYleuU»  aarvleaa  and  anvlronaanta.    It  vlll  give  apadal 
attantlOT)  to  dlaeouraglag  aaoklng  aaong  youth  and  vtll  cooptrata  vith  ralavant  unita 
In  tha  Public   laalth  Sarvica  In  carrying  out  thia  initiative. 
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1 .    Special  Projects:     b.    Youth  >*fnployfn''nt  T<M«fM 
(Eduction  Amendments  of  1978.  Elemcntarv  and  Secondary  F.ducatlon  Act.  Title  tM, 

Part  P) 

^^1979    E.timato   ^0   ^^^^^^^^^ 

author' ry  Authoruatlon  Po>.  Authori  ty  _nrM:pns5L. 

t7,5i)0.000  3  $2.0MO.(.00  ♦$?,000.00O 


Purpose  and  method  ot  operatlona 

To  reduce  the  high  rate  of  y^uth  employment,  to  help  buUd    the  capacity  of  Sr*te 

?r..te  n.w  structural  connection,  b.tw.en  .ducatlon  and  th.  world  o'  work  unrt»r- 
,  or  ,  t*.  :™portanc..  o.  thU  proKra™.    EllR.bl.  Rr.nt..,  are  Stat     -d    ocal  educa- 
tion ag.-ncl..  a:.d  public  and  prlvar,  nonprofit   .R.ncl.s  and  orga.Uatlon,.  This 
^  new  program  ^u'horUrd  under  the  Education  Am.ndmenH  of  1<J78. 

j^BO  budget  pult'Y 

A  U^'l     mlsstoi,  -it  educatio-,   Is  to  provide  the  skllU  neccsar"  to  Increase  the 
eJtoLhU     rot  youth        W..11  a.  to  Impart  the  skllU.  "^"-I'^Se  and  'tt'tude. 
lT.,y    or    job  renewal  and  occupational  mobility.     In  addition.  'J"' 
,.rnlld»,  a  variety  of  Job  related  »kil!5  doslRn.d  to  improve  emplovment  pro.pect* 
rVI-^rrVeverl      actor     lncl.dinRmo,c  notably  the  rapidly  chanRlnR  make-up  o< 
"  b^^  V     •         c"a,g  HR  ^  d   in.r.a..ngly  co-pl.X  technology.  hlRh  unemployn-ant  rate. 
I'parU  y  -mong^rLn  disadvantaged  youth)  and  high  dropout  rates  among  t.en.R.r. 

hS"  l-^'«d  que.tlor.-.  ...out   ,h.  interrelatlon.hlp  of  education  and  work  program,  and 
'he  fffi-f  tlvenesj  ol  t  h*  tnns-tlon  fron  school   <o  work. 

The  ••■-d.ral  re.pcn.e  to  thes..  nrc-blem,  1.  .c,n   In  a  str.tcRV  primarily 
CaMnet  level  Department,  and  cut  1 1  ng  4c  ros,  several  dl.clplln.,.    The  rop.Ttment  ol 
"rith    Edu     tlon.  and  Welfare  adm.ni.ter,  program.  ;n  vocatlo,...! 

development,  counseling  -nd  guHance  and  basic   skill..     rh«  Department  of  Labor  has 
l.«n  «lv'n  the  r.sponsl  bl  U  t  y  ot  admlnl  st.ring  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
^'"nUrAct  and  the  Youth  Emplnym.nt  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  .     In  ord.r  to 
!"        ttMlth  and  support   the  Sopartmenc  o.  Uabor  (DOU  In  "-P|"7;,'''^  '''^^J  ^. 
E^p  oi^Int  and  D.^o.-st  r.t  Ion  rr,.,oct.  Act  o.  1977.  ^  •  Si  " 

tlon.  and  Welfare  -.Unsd  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  DOL  on  March  l^- 
U.de      M,  agrtem.,.r   the  Depirtmcnts  are  co»,ltted  to  such  effo.t,  as:     1,  dev.looing 

;  i'v.duaUred.  compr.hens  1  v,.  ..ppr.arhes  to  aid  youth  In  the  '''-'-'"--"'  d  1 
2)    mor  -vlng  -ork  expnri.nce  and  other  career  development  services!  and  1) 

•"^bulhl^g  clol^  tie.  between  the   tent  o.  education  and  work  programs. 

-  rr'ET'  't?:n^":r::.5:::Tr:::::iiM?.r.  -.irt^rrnte-i.^n^rrrf ; " 
r:  '?he"o:;rr[:;t-:f  r:ii::',^ooo  ooo .  re.u.st.d  m j  - 

level  of  funding  will   support  the   to  low.  n,  -     ^'       -  p.,.,.," 

t.on  Project,  Act.  the  Co-prehenslve  ^'P'""™*"    •"Jal  ona  ute  of  Educat^^n. 

vocational  Education  and  the  '.1--  -o  ^  °     'e    c        ral^H.  Na  t  lo  n.  1  Or  cupat  iona  1 

f.,Md  for  th.  improvement  °  regional  workshop,  for  school 

;::-:.:r:.rm:rr'':^  t;.n:":;s^:.:".--<."      .,  p.rt  o,  a  national 
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«ttltCanCa,  tralnlnn  and  coordtnitlon  effort;  3)  the  dtsneminition  of  information  on 
Chit  MClOnal  •ttort  to  offlcltU  tt  tht  State  and  loctl  level  #nd  people  in  the 
prlvati  MCtori  and  4)  the  building  of  state  and  local  technical  assistance  trainint 
^•pacltltt  by  providing  teed  noney  to  talected  States  to  improve  technical  aaalstance 
•iM  Crtlfilng  In  the  linkage t  between  education  and  work. 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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(Mocltion  Mtnitane.  o£  1976.  El«ent.ry  and  S.cond.ry  Eduction  Ac.t . 
TltU  m.  Firt  L) 

1>79  BatiMte  .  J  ISfiO  jjjj^  lncr...e  or 


POl'. 


Authority  Authori«i tion       Poi.  Authority 

$40,000,000  3  $3,000,000  ^$3, 000,000 


Furpoae  and  — thod  o<  optritionj 

To  riduci  thi  ihortiti  of  h.ilth  prof.iiionilt  in  ruril  ind  urban  ?^  . 

Sitlorthi.  pJotr  Jprovid..  di.cr.tion.ry  ,rlnt.  .nd  contr.ct.  to  in.tltutlon. 
of  hlthir  iduc.tion  to  incourig.  *nd  ■■■lit  iconoBically  ditadvintiMd  •t«««"5? 
^nroluS  in  «coiS.ry  .c^^^^    to  pr.p.r.  for  .nJ  .nttt  into  c.r.er.  in  th.  blo- 
^Sfei    .  Unc...    It  furth.r  .ncouru"  p.rticip.tinj  Hrlinin. 
pursue  bio^dicAl  cirort  in  th.ir  co—unititt  onci  thty  b*v«  co«pltttd  tr.lnini. 

p;oj.ct.  fund.d  undar  thl.  progri.  will  provid.  .tud.nt.  w- th  th.  •"^••^^ /"^ 
h«ilth-rilit«d  ■>p.riincii  d..itn«d  to  both  dtv.lop  the  •c«d«ic,  cofnitivt  tnd 
.  co-inic    Jon  .kill,  .hich  .r.  pr.r.qui.i t..  to  ""-"^.king  cour..  «ork  in  h. 
hlmdie.l  .ci.Acc.  .t  tht  coll...  l.v.l  .nd  to  .ncour.g.  .tud.nt.  to  P«y«"« 
.  rr«r    n  tilTia-Idi  .1  prof.t.ion.,    froj.ct.  will  indud.  .t  l.a.t  100  hour. 

:.".r^.  Lboretory,  .Sd  fi.ld.ork  .Kp.ri.nc.  .ft.r  -f^J^^-':^  J^^^^ 
th.  .c.d«ic  y..r  .nd  .  .i«-«i..k  progr..  A  .c.d«ic  .nd  .nrich^tnt  .ctlviti.. 
during  th.  .uaMr* 

r.ch  proi.ct  will  op.riti  lor  •  fivi-yiir  (Xriod  lUhouth  .w.rdi  . 
f»r  .  liilu  yiir'i  duritlon-lth  lub.iqu.nt  twtrdt  di|).ndtnt  on  .v.llib  •  fundi 

„  r.v.lr.d  by  In  .ddition.  In.titution.  .u.t  d.w.lop  proc.dur..  for  .w.lu 

■tint  atudant  profraii. 

In  .«.U.tint  .pplic.tion..  -p.ci.1  .tt.ntion  -iU  be  tivn  to  'ho..  In.tUutlon.: 

3)  loc.t.d  in  .  h..lth  p.r.onn.l  .hort.f.  .r..;  .nd  4)  ...urlng  •  .iv«.lty 
g.Otr.pllic  .r... . 

ttud.nt.  tli,lbl.  for  participation  in  a  J  [H^of'^hr 

had  duriK,  tha  p"--i»«  i:'r.:iua:":r:c:r"  b  i.   tja  tl-uad 

to"u!:^^--t  ona  "    orJunI  tha  bio-.d.eal  aciancaa.  Studanta 

Jr-  thl"  po5l"uat  alao  hava  ih.  pot.nti.l  for  auccaaafully  c-platiaf  coUa.a 
laval  couraaa  in  tha  bioiMdical  acitneea. 

A  tr.nt  a-ard  My  not  .xc.ed  »r  amount  -qual  to  $2,400  tor  ..ch  .Cudrnt  -hp  ha, 
;.*rtlctp.t.d  for'not  U.,  than  100  hour,  during         acad.n-U  y.ar  '"    "''  i" 
.  ■.Kl«u™  Of  $30  per  month  .Kprnd  for  each  student.    This  do«,  not  l.nclude  •P«c»al 
:.~n."  >-ur;ad  tor  th.  .uJr  proKran..  .n  which  ..ud.nt  part tc tpati^on  t.  optional. 

If 80  buda.t  policy 

TO  fund  inatltutlona  of  hl,har  aducation  to  .ncour.g.  «d  •"^«  "Z;"''' 
•tuaa.ta  fro.  acooo-ic.lly  diaadvantagad  back,rounda  to  pr.p.r.  ^°  ^ 

"^di"l  .el.ne...  ^.OOO.OOO  i.  r.,u..t.d.    It  I.  ..ti«t.d  th.t  •  P«?J«" 
InJo'  ni  lOO  hl,h  .choil  .tud.nt.  .nd  off. ring  .  r.n,.  of  '"f    ,  tlM^^ 
U.  durlni  th.  ,..r  .nd  In  th.  au—r  would  eo.t  approKlnat.ly  $300,000.  . 
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r  1980  would  support  between  eight  and 
student  6  * 


rund«d  inttitutiont  will  provide  p«rticipacint  ttudenta  with  intentive  and  indi- 
vidualitid  initructioQ,  rounttlinf  and  guidanct,  exposure  to  profiiiionali  in 
tha  biovadicil  iciancii  tiho  thaveelvee  coae  irm  an  econofoically  diiadvantased 
backiround^  tpaci^l  ixpariencae  ia  bioaedical  laboratorici ,  hoipiCali,  and  liailar 
•nviroHBcnfi , 


Thia  progrM  cOBplaatnCi  tcCivitiee  being  carried  out  under  the  Office  of 
Education*!  Special  Programs  for  Che  Diiadvantaged,  which  concentrate  on  Identi- 
fying and  encouraging  dietdvantaged  etudente  to  coaplete  high  echool  and  to  enter 
and  aucceed  in  poeteecondary  education.    Furtheraore,  thle  prograa  feede  Into 
program  for  dlaadvantlaRed  etudente  at  the  poeteecondary  level  Including  the 
Health  Keeourcee  Adalnletratlon'e  Health  Careers  Opportunity  prograa  and  the 
Office  of  Education 'e  Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities  prograa  and  the 
Health  Student  Loan  program. 
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U  FroJ.cti:    d.    Art*  In  Education 

(Education  A»«i^tt  of  1978.  ESEA,  Title  III,  Part  C) 

fa..   ■      Authority         Authorl.«tlon         P°i.  Authority;           P*""*"  - 

)         ?3, 000, 000            $20,000,000            3  SJ. 000. 000 


futyof  »nil  — thod  of  oBiMt^oni 

«d%"v.tl  Uoncl...  or,Ml«tlon.,  .nd  In.tltutlon.  to  ..tablUh  «nd  conduct 
ftlrtrnt  in  Mhlek  th.  arts  «.  IntM"""!  Into  th.  •l.m.nt.ry  .nd  ••cond.n' 
.ehool  eurrlouU,  thlt  pro«r»  ward,  gr.nt.  Wd  contr.ct..    it,.  Educ.t  on 
lMnd.Mt.  of  1978  .«p«nd  th.  icop.  of  iU.lbl.  .ppUc.nt.  to  .lion  public  .nd 
pJlv*.  otl.nl..tlon"  ..  -.li  .i  St.t.  .nd  loc.l  .Mncl...  to  co^.t.  '"'/""f*- 
AU  Sr«tr.r.  «.n.r.  ly  -ii.rd.d  on  .n  .nnu.l,  comp-tltlv.  b..l.  with  contlnu.tlon 
Wbjiet  to  th.  cLil..lon.t'.  «<«  «v.ll.blllty  of  'V,". 

r.vl«f.d  by  both  »id.r.l  wd  non-J.  J.r.l  .xp.rti  ualnit  iit-bllih.d  , 
Co«>.cUlv.  cont  -.cti  My  b.  w«rd.d  to  provld.  tichnlc.l  •••^J''*:^'  "j"  '"''"'l*^ 
M^llcanci  Md  irMt..i.    In  .ddltlon,  on.-y.«r  contr.ct.  uy  h.  «i.rd.d  to  th. 
%hi  2«t"  iov  th.  nrfotilng  Art.  .nd  th.  H.tlon.l  Co».ltt../Art. 

for  th.  H*ndlc.pp«d. 

H80  budy.t  DoUcv 

To  coBtlnu.  th.  F.d.r.l  c.t.lytlc  .ffort  to  itl<«"l«-  ^  MoJorJlll! 
th.  .due.tlon.1  ty.t*n,  $3,000,000  1.  T«iu..t.d,  th.  .M  ..  th.  1979  .pproprl^ 
tlon  In  ImS.  Tnt.  pro.r*  .tr.t.gy  will  b.  Inltl.t.d  d..lgn.d  to  conc.ntr.t. 
mr.ll.bl.  fundW  on  .  tm  proj.ct.  to  .tt.ln  mMlnm-  Imp.ct  .nd  '  „ 

th«  continuing  to  dl.trlbut.  «.ll  «.rd.  .cto..  th.  |  l"?  2" 

will  b.  u..d  for  thl.  putpo...  .upportlng  gr.nt.  In  .pproxlMt.ly  .U  St.t...  .t 
M  .v.r.S.  of  $100,000  ..ch.  In  flv.  cltl...  .t  .n  .v.r.g.  of  $80,000  ..ch.  .nd 
In  four  5ur.l  co— Inltl...  .c       .v.r.g.  of  $60,000  ..ch     Priority  wll    b.  glv.n 
to  .wUcnt.  *o  indict.  c.p.hllUy  to  .ff.ctlv.ly  link  tog.th.r  .xl.tlng  .chool 
.nd  co-unlty  roiourc.  In  .upport  of  th.  .chool  .rt.  progr«n..    Thl.  coordln.tton 
Sui  «^rM.  lncr....d  dlv.r..  Int.r.ctlon  «ong  .chocl.  .nd  ~»'»»J-  ""i);;"^- 
tl...  p«r.nr.nd  co«nunlty  group.,  .rt  c.nt.r*.  cultural  L.d.r.,  .rtl.t.  .nd 
othar.  who.,  major  focu.  I.  th.  .rt.. 

TO  co^l«..nt  th...  prol.ct..  .ppro.lm.t.ly  $350,000  will  iupport  .  cvo-p.rt 
t.chnlcl  ...Utvici  .tr.t.gy:    1)  $200,000  to  continue  .  n.tion.l  P»°«'"  °J 
...l.^^nc.  to  .11  St.t..  for  .t.twld.  .rt.  .duc.tlon  plwnlng  .nd  network  bulld- 
"1  .t  ^  .vrH>  co.t  of  .bout  $A.000  p.r  St.tei  .nd  2)  $150,000  to  b.gln  . 
r.glon.L  cnt.ron  .  pilot  b..l.  to  ..rv.  ..  .n  lnfor,».tlon  b.nk  for  "tourc. 
D.OP1.    to  dl..«nln.t.  information  .bout  n»d.l  progrfcn..  n..t.rl.l..  ."d  ""^^er 
•ctlwltl..  r.l.t.d  to  th.  .rt..  and  to  provld.  t«:nnlc.l  ...Uc.nc.  to  link 


■chool.  wid  compunltl.. 


rin.lly    $1,000,000  Will  b.  uj.d  to  fund  the  N.tion.l  Coiml ite./Art.  for  the 
HMdlcpp.d  to  .upport  «od.l  .It.,  and  othar  proJ.ct.  d..lgn.d  to  mak.  art. 
•valUbl.  to  h«idlclipp.d  chlldr.n.    $100,000  of  th...  fund,  oay  b.  u..d  to  .v.lu.ti 
th.  progr^.    In  .ddltlon.  $400,000  will  fund  th.  K.nn.dy  C.nt.r  to  .upport  . 
parfowlng  .rt.  progrin.  for  ehlldr.n  and  youth. 

fn»  tha  $3,000,000  appropriated  In  1979  under  the  Special  Proiect.  Act.  $750,000 
will  b.  u.ad  to  .ward  grant,  to  4A  St.ti,.  .nd  30-40  loc.l  educational  aftenclEs  to 
•upport  eoi«pr.hw.lv.  .rt.  progr*..    In  .ddltlon,  «, 000, 000  will  fund  th. 
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NftClonal  GoMiltCttt/Arti  for  thm  H«ndlcapp«d  tnd  $750,000  will'  fund  tht  con  trice 
to  th«  Kttnnttdy  C«ntar.    Finally,  $500,000  will  b«  uied  to  fund  ■pproslmataly 
•Ight  contract*  to  Stata  and  local  iducAtlonal  aganclai  ^Ich  will  lnltlata»  on 
a  pilot  baili,  tha  itratagy  of  providing  relatively  large  awarda  to  a  United 
nuaber  of  raciplenta* 


4;; 
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I,    SpacUl  Ptojacti;    a.    Katrlc  Kducatlon  ^ 
(Educttlon  AiBan*»anti  of  1978.  ESEA  III,  B) 

\ 

1979  EatlmAta  '*!  1980   ,  

Budgat   ^   B^dR^t  Increaae  or 

Poi.         •  Authority  Authorltation      ,  .^_goa^  Authority  ,pccraaa.c  .. 

6  $1, 8^0,000  $20.OOO,0OO\^  ^  $1, 8^0,000 

Purpoaa  and  mathod  of  operation! 

To  ancouraga  aducatlonal  agenclaa  and  Inatltutlona  to  develop  program*  of  Inatruc- 
tion  that  prepara  atudenta,  paranta,  and  other  adulta  to  uae  tha  matrlc  ayattm  of 
maaauranant.  thla  program  awarda  contracta  and  granta.    Actlvltlaa  aaalatad 
Includa  the  developmant  and  demonatratlon^of  metric  education  prograwa,  aducatlon- 
al  paraonnel  tralrvlng,  tha  davalopment  and  dlaapnlnatlon  of  currlcuUr  matarlala, 
and  tha  davalopoant  of  Intardlaclpllnary  plana  to  Impleoiant  metric  education  at  all 
lavala  of  tha  aducatlonal  ayataoi,    Ellglbla  appllcanta  Includa  Sttta  and  local 
aduoatlonal  aganclaa,  Inatltutlona  of  hlghar  aducttlon,  and  public  and  prlvtta 
nonprofit  organlaatlOna.    Appllcationa  ara  ravlawad  by  both  Fadaral  and  non-Fadaral 
amarta  agalnat  aatabllahad  crltarla,    Awarda  ara  ganartlly  for  a  alngla  yaar  a 
duration.    Actlvltlaa  coffiplwant  tha  afforta  of  tha  U.S.  Metric  Converalon  Board 
aa  authorlaad  by  tha  Matrlc  Convaralon  Act  of  1975  (P.L,  95-168),  which  aarvaa  to 
coordinate  «nd  facilitate  tha  Nation* a  converalon  af forte. 

^980  budget  policy 

To  encourege  the  Implementation  of  pilot  projecta  In  metric  education.  $1,840,000 
U  raquaated,  the  .en^a  ae  the  1979  epproprietlon.     $l.A80.000  of  thla  amount  will 
^pjort  eppt«Ltely  70  grante.  moat  ranging  from  $5,000  to  epproximetely 
to  develop  programa  and  currlcular  materiala  and  provide  "alnlng.    All  •HRlbU 
granteea  compete  for  evellabl.  funda.    Beaed  on  the  P*" 


mobile   inevrvivii.  iwii"*  uii*v.    «««   .  .-.t  . 

both  laoleted  rurel  and  high  denalty  urben  populatlona;  and  3)  $175,000  to  develop 
a  culturelly  unblaaed  atandardized  metric  teat. 

Avarde  will  be  oriented,  but  not  limited,  to  thoae  projecta  which  wl I Imost  likely 
be  continued  with  State  and  local  funding  after  an  Inltlel  yeer  of  Federel  funding. 

--  —  -  'or 

coninunl- 


Objectlvea  continue  to  Include  the  development  of  Inatnictlonel  programa  for 
atudenta,  teecher  certification  raquirementa,  programs  for  urhen  and  rurel  co 

netea  In  penal  Inatltutlona.  the  hendlcepped,  elderly,  end  the  gifted  end 
.  with  apeclal  ampheale  on  reaching  non-inatltutlonelly  efflllated  leerncra. 
reech  Indlvlduela  who  leek  acccaa  to  tradltlonel  leemlng  enylronmeiita. 
•fforta  will  be  made  to  coordlnetc  with  metric  eJucetlon  releced  Inltletlvea 


tlea,  Inme 
telented 
herd- t<^ 

Finally,     *  cc 

of  other  egenclea  to  Increaae  the  Impect  of  the  Federel  elfort 


Of  the  $1  840  000  epproprlatad  In  flacal  yeer  1979,  $1,640,000  will  aupport  ebout 
60  granta  dlatrlbutad  aa  follows:    approximately  $574,000  to  23  LEAa,  about 
$574,000  to  19  IHEa,  approitimately  $328,000  to  13  nonprofit  organleetlons,  end 
about  $164,000  to  flva  SEAa.     In  eddlclon,  e  totel  of  ebout  3200,000  will  be  used 
to  fund  three  contracta:     $100,000  to  provide  technlcel  eaalatence  to  grentees, 
$H5.000  to  aupport  e  mobile  lab,  and  $15,000  to  produce  trelnlng  kits  w»Uch  cen 
be  dle»«m!netei  to  atudenta,  teecKere,  and  other  conaumers. 
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1^    Special  ?roj«ct«$    T    GontuMrt*  Iducttion 

(Education  AMn^Mntt  of  1976.  ISU,  TitU  ZZZ,  Part  I) 


1979  latiaata 


1980 


\ 


Budgat 

Authority 


Budgat 

Authori  tv 


Zncraaaa  or 
Dacraaaa 


\ 


£oa^ 


Authoriaation 


2oa^ 


6 


$3,601,000 


$5,000,000- 


6 


$3,135,000 


$466,000 


1/  Not  laaa  than  $5,000,000. 


Ptiyppaa  and  wathod  of  oparatipna 

To  ancouraga  nav  approa^haa  for  aducating  and  infozwing  conauaara  about  thair  rola 
aa  partleipanta  in  tha  ■artiatplaea,  thia  prograai  warda  eoapatitiva  granta  and 
eontracta  to  local  adueational  aganelaa,  Staua  adueational  aganeiaa,  inatitutiona 
of  highar  adueation,  and  public  and  prlvata  nonprofit  aganeiaa.    Ppjacta  hava 
baan  fundad  for  ona  yidar  only;  howavar,  applicanta  My  ra^uaat  aulti-yaar  funding. 
Applicationa  ara  raviawad  by  both  Fadaral  and  noiwFadargl  axparta  againat  aatab- 
liahad  eritaria.  ^  . 

Punda  aay  ba  uaad  for  raaaareh,  damatration  and  pilot  ^rojacta,  training,  and 
tha  davalopaaut  md  diaaaaination  of  infonutlon  on  curricula  and  othar  aauriala. 
Particular  wphaaia  ia  on  funding  projacta  daaignad  to  atrangthan  tha  capacity 
of  an  agancy  to  battar  parfotw  ita  conauaara*  adueational  rola.    Zn  addition, 
funda  mtf  alao  ba  utad  to  taat  and  avaluata  tha  af faetivanaaa  of  conauMra*  aduc*- 
tlon  aotlvitiaa  and  Mtarlala  including  thoaa  davalopad  undar  othar  iuthoriiationa. 

Projacta  fundad  mat  ba  daaignad  to  prapara  eonauMra  for  participation  in  tha 
Mrkatplaoa,  ba  probl«»-  and  laaua-oriantad,  includa  bilingual  adueational  activities 
and  aatarlala  iHian  appUcabla  to  tha  population  to  ba  aarvad,  and  nuat  eontrlbuta 
to  oonauMra*  a^eation  capacity  building  by  producing  axaaplary  raaulta  or 
producta  to  ba  uaad  that  irtll,  tharafora.  Impact  upon  organiaationa  or  aganeiaa 
othar  than  tha  racipiant.    Tha  raaponaibility  and  initlativa  for  identifying  tha 
conauMra    education  problM   and  daviaing  an  innovative  aolution  and  appropriete 
■echode  all  reet  vith  the  applicant. 

1980  budget  policy 

I*  •JS^lIIi**        davalop^nt  and  iMprovmnt  of  conaumar  education  progrMa, 
$3,135,000  ia  requeeted,  e  reduction  of  $466,000  froe  the  1979  epproprietlon.  Thle 
reduction  ie  beeed  prlMrily  on  priority  coneideretione  and  the  feet  thet  other  pro- 
grve  ere  elao  concerned  with  eoneiaer  eetlvitiee*    Prograa  goele  continue  to  e«phe- 
eiie  leederahip  treinlng,  teehnieel  eeeietence  to  projecte,  and  eurrieulta  developaent 
efforte.    Zn  1980,  epproxlaetely  40  grente,  et  en  everege  of  $56,000  eeeh,  will  be 
awerded.    Zn  addition,  approsiMtely  $900,000  will  fund  ebout  eeven  eontreete  to 
provide  teehnieel  eeeietence,  dieecMinetion,  and  materiele  davelopMnt,  ee  well  ee 
to  continue  the  reeource  networlit  which  providce  the  eepebllity  for  eonei»er  educe- 
tore  end  ettelnietretore  throughout  the  country  to  leem  ^out  current  materiele 
end  to  ehere  teehniquee. 

In  flecel  yeer  1979,  continued  eoipheete  will  be  upon  teehnieel  eseletenee  to 
cowMinity  and  local  eehool  orgenisetlone.  leederehip  treinlng,  end  beilc  eurrlcul<im 
developoent.    In  eddition,  coordinetlon  with  other  Federel  egenelee  deellng  with 
coneueier  leeue^  euch  ea  the  Federel  Trede  Convleelon,  the  Depertmente  of  Energy 
end  Trensportetlon,  end  the  Adainietretion  on  Aging,  will  be  continued.    An  estimated 
45  grente,  et  en  everage  of  $62,000  eeeh,  and  eeven  eontreete  for  e  totel  of 
$800,000,  will  be  eupported  in  flecel  yeer  1979. 
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1,    SpieUl  Proj«cti:    |.    Clfttd  aod  Ttitnttd  Proir«» 

(Bdueatiott  AModMntt  of  1978^  lltMitary  and  Steondnry  Edtication  Act, 
Tltla  III,  Sac,  303) 


1979  EatlMta. 


1980 


l^d,,t   Budgat  Incraaaa  or 

Foa.        Authority              Authorltation  Poa.       Authority  ■  ^c"*"*  ■ 

7          $3,780,000                Indaflnltml''  ?  $3,-78O,OO0 

1/  In  1980  funda  ara  raquaatad  undar  FSEA  III,  P«rt  A,  Section  303  -  Con^laa loner 'b 
dlacratlonary  projacta 


Furpoaa  and  pathod  of  oparatlona 

To  promota  the  davalop»ant  of  tha  apacUl  potantlala  of  ilftad  atttf  taUntad 
chlldran  during  thalr  ala««ntary  and  aaeondary  achool  yaara,  thla  prograa  awarda 
contracta  and  granta  to  Stata  and  local  aducatlonal  ttganciaa,  Inatltutlona  of 
hlghar  aducatlon,  and  othar  public  and  ptlvata  aganciaa  and  organliatlona.    In  ordar 
to  aaaura  that  tha  ■o««ti«  for  planning,  dav«loplng,  and  oparatlng  prograM  for 
glftad  and  talantad  chlldran  la  •nchanc«d  at  tha  Stata  laval,  aoat  of  tha  actlvltlaa 
In  thla  progrta  ara  althar  undartakan  diractly  by  Stata  aducatlon  agancita  or  ara 
carrlad  out  by  local  aganciaa  vlth  SEA  coordinAtlon. 

Funda  ara  dlatrlbutad  aaong  flva  actlvttlaat  I)  granta  to  Stata  Dapartwanta  of 
Education  to  davalop  Stata  plana  for  coi^rahanaiva  atattwida  aarvicaa  for  giftad  and 
talanttd  chlldtan;    2)  granta  to  local  aducation  aganciaa  to  und«rtaka  projacta 
daalgnad  to-incraaaa  thair  capacity  to  aarva  thla  population;    3)  contracta  with 
public  and  prlvata  aganciaa  for  Podal  projacta  da«9n«tr«ting  axapplary  aducatlonal 
practlcaa  for  glftad  and  t«Xantad  chlldran;    4)  granta  to  p».bllc  and  private  aganciaa 
for  paraonnal  praparatlon  actlvltiaa;  and    3)  contracta  with  public  and  prlvmta 
aganciaa  to  oparata  an  information  claarlnghouaa, 

Whenavar  poaalbla,  actlvltiaa  ara  fundad  on  an  annual  baala  In  ordar  to  nalntaln  the 
flaxlbllity  to  atructura  tha  prograa  according  to  naad  and  appropriation  laval^.  All 
contracta  and  granta  ara  awardad  through  national  co^atltlon.    Each  application  and 
propoaal  la  ravlawad  by  a  panal  of  govam»ant  and  non-govarn«ent  axparta  and  la 
avaluatad  In  accordanca  with  publiahad  crltaria. 

1980  budgat  policy 

To  aupport  projacta  which  davalop  tha  capacity  of  govarnatntal  and  educational 
Inatltutlona  to  aarva  tha  naada  of  glftad  and  talantad  chlldran,  $3,780,000  la 
requcated  for  flacal  yt«r  1980.    Approximately  83  granta  and  8  contracta  will  be 
awardad  In  1980  for  the  following  actlvltlea: 

1.  State  aducatlon  agency  granta.    A  total  of  $2,000,000  will  ha  uaad  to  provide 
tfsnUtance  to  Stataa  to  davalop  new  or  refine  exlatlng  Stata  plana  to  tarve  gifted 
?nd  talented  children,  to  operate  nodala  of  adcucatlonal  practlcaa,  and  to  conduct 
leaderahlp  actlvltlea  at  tha  SEA  laval.    Approxlaataly  38  granta  will  ba  awarded 
m  1980,  the  "ftme  number  aa  in  1979. 

2.  Granta  to  local  education  agenclaa.    Approxiaataly  $830,000  will  aupport  40  LEA 
granta  for  the  purpoae  of  identifying  and  meeting  educational  naada  of  Rifted  and 
talented  children.    Thaae  project*  Include  actlvltlea  auch  ae  developing  education 
plana  for  gifted  and  talented  children  and  counseling  parenta  about  the  apeclal  needn 

of  their  children. 

^-    Model  projecta.    Six  model  projecta  will  be  auppottad  with  $360,000  in  1980. 
Thene  p'rol^cta  will  con.'^ntrate  on  lden»-lf icatlon  of  minority  and  dlsndvantaRed 
children  who  are  Rifted  and  talented  In  the  vlaual  and  performing  arts,  nclenre  and 
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'  Mth«Mtic«  And  Icadarahlp.    Thaaa  projacta  vlll  ba  Inltlatad  in  1979  for  «  three 
yMr  parlod  and  will  iBcluda  •  direct  Inaarvlea  trcinlog  coapontnt,  with  ■pproKlaiAtc:] 
ttn  tMchart  partieipicing  in  tech  aodal. 

^«    frofinioiul  pr«pir«tion.    Zn  ord«r  to  train  tcachara,  adainiarcatort, 
■upcrvisor*  and  other  laadarahip  paraonnal  vho  vork  dirtctly  with  gift«d  «nd  taltntad 
childrtn,  five  granta  will  bt  ■warded  for  ■  total  of  $450,000.    Thraa  imivaraity 
prograM  will  ba  fuadad  to  aMiat  Stataa  and  inatitutlona  of  highar  education  to  train 
approxlastaly  (0  ca«chara.    In  addition,  ona  intamahip  projaet  will  uaiat  ten 
profMaionala  in  diraet  mrk  axpariancaa,  and  ooa  laadar«hip  training  inatltuta  will 
•nroll  oyar  1,00&  aiiparviaor«,  tMchara,  and  ta«char  traintra.    All  projects  will  be 
of  ona  yaar  duration. 

Infofation  claarinthouaa.    An  aMunt  of  $140,000  will  aupport  tha  davelopwant 
and  diaatain«tiOd  of  iofotvation  aarvica  producta  relating  to  gifted  end  telenttd 
children,  «uch  ee  video  t«pee,  aonogrephe,  and  brochures. 

The  level  end  klnde  of  eetivitiee  eupportid  In  1979  «re  th«  ease  «e  thoee  deecrlb«d 
for  1980.    In  eeeh  year,  en  eetiwatad  710,000  gifted  end  talentad  children  and  UO 
teechsre  will  perticipete  in  project*  funded  by  thle  pro^rea. 
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Special  Frojicta:    fu    National  Diffusion  ProRraa 

(Education  Aiandsanta  of  1976,  ElaMntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  XII| 
.Fart  A,  Saction  303.  and  th«  Gawral  Education  Froviiiona  Art,  Section  422(a)) 


1»79  Eatiaats 


1980 


Poa, 


Bud|tt 

Aathorlty 


Authorigitlon 


Budget 
Ppg.  Aut  hortty 


30 


$14,000,000 


tndef Initr 


'iO 


$10,UOO,000 


Increase  or 
pecreaae 

-$4,000,000 


Purpose  and  aethod  of  oparatlons 

To  i-prove  the  quslity  of  educstion  nstlonwide,  the  Nationsl  Diffusion  Progrsm 
proBotea  the  wldespresd  use  of  exemplsry  educatlonsl  prsctices  snd  products 
developed  In  the  Office  of  Education's  fonnuls  ..nd  dlscretionsry  P^J*^;*!' 
These  irsctlces  snd  products  hsve  been  spproved  for  dlase»lnstton  by  the  OE-NIE 
Joi"  DUie-lnltion  Review  Psnel  (JDKP)  on  the  basis  of  de«,nstrsted  effectiveness 
in  iBproving  student  schievsMnt. 

Contracts,  grsnts,  or  cooperstive  sgreemV  ts  sre  awsrdsd  on  the  bsils  of  "•tJ°"«J 
co-petitions  to  public  snd  private  sgenclee,  orgsnimions ,  groups  and  individuals 
to  conduct  thres  interrelsted  types  of  dlsseminstion  sctivities:      I)  to  operate 
thi  Kstlonsl  Dlffualon  Matnork  (MDN)  ss  the  delivery  system  for  exe«plsry  educa- 
tions! progra«a:    2)  to  provide  for  training,  technical  essistsnce,  snd  m^t'  ials 
to  Jicilitits  the  dUMlnation  process;  snd    3)  to  provide  -"PP^"  ••^^^^^ *  J° 
iMrove  the  Banner  in  which  effective  program  sie  brought  to  potentisl  •d°Pt^"« 
Sl  dls^rT^ts  (•.».»  conduct  sesrches  to  fill  gsps  and  expand  the  scope  of  the 
Hational'Dlffuafon  Network,  provide  evaluation  technical  ataiatance  to  improve 
local  project  •v#luatlon,  and  conduct  dlsie»inntion-relsted  studies). 

AppUcationa  are  ranked  by  a  panel  of  Federal  a^d  non-Faderal  readers  with  exper- 
tiss  in  the  prsctices  and  procedures  of  disseainstion.    Contrscts,  grsnts,  or 
coopsratlve  agree«ents  sre  swsrded  snnuslly  for  prolect  P^Jodf;  °« 
•ontha.    Technicsl  ssslatsnce  and  study  contrscts  may  exceed  12  Mnths  in  durstion. 

1980  budget  policy 

To  promote  syste«itic  disseminstlon  snd  replic     on  of  exe«plsry  Instmctlonsl  pro- 
gra«rs  S.SoS.S^  1.  requested  in  fi.cal  year  1900.    This  level  of  funding  rep 
iante  the  fiscil  yasr  197«  funding  level  snd  will  support  the  following  sctivities. 

— $«.000,000  to  operste  the  Nstionsl  Oiffuaion  Network  to  support: 
I)  s  Buxlttim  of  95  dweloper-deponstrstore  of  effective  programa 
to  provide  asterlsls,  trsinlng,  And  technicsl  ssslstsncs  to 
•i^hool  districts  snd  other  educstionsl  institutione  that  went  to 
adopt  theee  progrs«a;  snd    2)^53  dlaae«instion  sgents,  or 
fscilitstors,  scquslnted  with  the  nstional  oool  of  proven  projects, 
who  help  school  districts  in  50  States,  D.C.,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  lalsnds  to  identify  snd  scquire  the  best  exemplary  programa 
t.)  meet  their  specific  needs. 

Ji.jfinK  'he  f'fir  yedr  pt-rl-M  m  whuti  ir  ha*  he*n  oprr.iMn«,  thf 
N4tinh.il  Dtftoslon  Nptwrk  has  .i ,  ■  .mp  U  sh*pd  2.1?^  ftill  adoptions 
;ind  2,lftl  p.jrrlal  adoptions  of    lORP-approved  projects.  This 
^•hlevement   h^s  »'.im.  due  In  l^fRe  parr   tu  thf  Increase.  In  Network 
supported  devel  -pir-demonst  rator^  'nDs*  f  rofj        In  l^'^  to  nearly 
d-.iiblp  that   nijtt.h«T  In  r^?fi.     \t   U  a  nt  1  r  ipa  t       rhat   the  number  of 
lit.s  will   In^r^ifte  *t  1 1  1   turther  t<.  M»)with  the  additional  ttinds 
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•ppropri«tld|in  1979,  114,000.000  or  $4,000,000  nort  thin  request- 
td.    Btcauif  of  thU  ripld  growth,  continued^ progr«A  expanilon  it 
not  Bought  at  tht  praitnt  tiM.    Rathar,  tha  1980  budgat  raqutit  ra- 
praianti  a  raturn  to  tht  lavtl  of  funding  providtd  in  1978,  At 
thia  laval,  «ll  statci  will  continue  to  have  States  facilitatora, 
with  a  raductlon  in  the  nuieber  active  in  aach  State,  but  the 
nuabar  of  DDi  will  ba  reduced  Iron  130  to  95, 


-$2,000,000  to  contlnua  two  flald-baaad  tachnlcal  support  unita 
ataffad  with  axparta  In  all  facata  of  tha  dlaaaai  .atlon/dlffualon 
procaai  to;      1)  provide  ptraonallsad  training  ani  aaalatanca  to 
National  Dlffualoti  Natworli  partlcipantt  and  produce  aultl^Btdla 
aatarlala»  cataloga  of  JDRP-approvtd  projacta,  eilaatrlpa  and 
handbookfl  about  tha  WDH;  and    2)  support  atudlat.    Thaaa  Include 
•tudlaa  to  a««alna  tha  ralatlonahlpa  of  tha  HDK  tp  other 
fadarally-fundid  dlaaamlnatlon  efforta,  ttudlca  of  pbtantlal 
policy  and  prograa  laprovanitnta,  and  taarchaa  for\asa^lary 
projacti  In  apaclalisad  araaa  of  educational  naad  not  yet 
adequately  covarad  by  4ha  pool  of  projacta  cartlflad 
by  tha  JDW,  auch  aa  thoaa  edOratalng  gifted  and  talented 
atudenta,  ceraar  education,  baalc  akilla  at  tha  aacondary 
achool  level,  and  poataacoodary  and  adult  education. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


/ 
/ 
/ 
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supplehental  fact  sheet 

Katlonal  Dlgguilon  Network 
Fiscal  Ytar  1978 


•    History  of  National  Diffusion  Network: 


Fiscal  Year 

J974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Estimated 
1979 

Rrquesteil 
19H0 


School  Year  Appropriation 


No.  ot 
Dfvcloper  - 
Detnonatrators 


No.  of  States 
with  Facilitator! 


1974-  75 

1975-  76 
-  N 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  ai 


N  0 


$  9,100,000  53 
I  B,<»00.000  66 

Appr^ofirl  at  lon- 
$  7,500,000  71 
I  7,000,000  100 


$11,500,000 
I  8,000,000 


130 
95 


30 

31 

47 

53* 
53* 


♦  itulod^H  District  of  ColuJibla,  Putrto  Rico  and  tha  Virgin  Islands 

•  From  the  beginning  ot  the  Network  In  fiscal  ytar  1974  to  Saptemb.r  1978,  366 
federally-funded  local  projects  have  submitted  data  for  avaluatlon  by  the  Joint 
Dissemination  Review  Panel  (JDRP),  of  which  195  net  JDRP  standards, 

•  In  fiscal  year  1978,  the  Office  of  Education  provided  funds  for  98  of  the  JDRP- 

♦  approved  projects  to  serve  as  developer-demonstrators  (DDs)  to  provide  materials, 
training,  and  technical  assistance  to  school  districts  that  want  to  adopt  their 
programs.    The  sele(ftlon  of  DDs  for  each  type  of- project  is  determined  in  part 
by  the  total  number  of  programs  ot  each  type  in  the  Network  and  the  polfcy  ot 
using  the  Network  to  address  OE's  priority  concerns.    HDH-£uiul«d  DDe  were  in 
the  following  type.  o£  projects:    ba«lc  cklUa-.35,  early  childhood  eduction-- 
14,  special  education/lifted  and  talented— H,  carttr  and  vocational  education— 
4.  alternative  schools— 8,  blllntual/mlgrant  educatlon—6,  organizational 
arrangementi  and  training— 7,  envlroniwntal  education— 6,  hrfalth  «nd  phyalcal 
education— 5 »  and  arts  and  technology— 2. 


J' 


In  school  year  1977-78,  there  were  2,185  full  adoptions  of  NDN  projects 
..re  shown  m  the  table  on  the  next  page.    To  be  counted  as  a  full  adoption, 
those  parts  of  the  proje^r  designated  hy  the  developer-demonstrator  as  <  or.- 
.  lerai-nt,  mvi-t  be  implemented  in  one  or  more  classrooms  or  schools  In  a  new 
.  f<i  1    ll.rrlct.     In  the  same  school  year,  2.181  partial  adoptions  were  marf^ 
A  p.irri  i*  .idopt'ion  lrKlyd«»s  some  parts  ot  a  project  but  omits  one  or  more  of 
\  h#»     i»re  p  I  ement  s  . 


These 


J 
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rri'Ul'i';?.^''  "•'«"»-'rp.  W  proJ.ct       „u*„  Coptic™  in 


/  ^'  834 
Early.  Childhood 


SpacUl  Educatlon/Clftad 
C«ri«p/Vocatlon«l 
Alternatlva  School* 
Bl lingua  I /Higrant 
Org,  ArratigawtTita/Tratnlng 
Bnvl  roruMntal 
Ha^lth/Phyaical  Education 
Arts/Tachnology 
TOTALS 


446 

354 
41 
52 
2 

136 
182 
110 
28 


2,185 

»WE:    Thar,  n^y  bt  mor.  than  on.  adoption  In  an  LEA. 

No*  of 
DDa 

P»r  State  -i^  Total  Hi^,  DDa  bv  St^mtm  


8 

7 
6 
4 

J  12 


24 


2 


24 


Nev  Jrrsty 
California 

Florida,  Illinois,  Hlnnaaota,  Washington 

Michigan,  Hisaouri,  Utah 

Iowa.  Nav  York,  Wisconsin,  T«xas 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
C«orgia,  Kanaaa,  Haaaachuattt s , 
Ntbraska,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhoda  laland 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Loulalana.  Maine. 
Maryland,  Montana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
  Oklahoaa,  Tannaasae,  waat  Virginia 

0..S  of  8^  d,f(,r,nr  Hn«   the  Network,  there  h.ve  befn  SM  .,rb^,. 


^H11,.  school  organization  „d  ti!^h^;.  .     ,  "  P'-°8'-«'"»  »"  b.,>l. 

H-r.-»nt.     A„  ^ver.g,  "  lour  .rlZV.  ,     -"^"P"""'  P^vite  .chools  18 

-  -c.l  o.  .'2?'  .  hlol     '■^'°°'y"""P«"<'  m  e.ch  urban  LEA  adoption 
.WW  ..hoou.  inpactlng  than  6.300  teacher,  and  300.00.. 
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1,    SMcltl  Projictt:    1.    EducttlonAl  Telivltlon  Frogrmlng 

(Education  A««n<fa«nt«  of  1978,  Elwnttry  tad  Secondary  Education  Act, 
TltU  Hit  Section  303) 


W9  Eatlaata 


Poa» 


Budgat 

\  Authority 


$6,000,000 


 r 

Authorlxatlon 


1980 


Indefinite 


Budget 

Authority 

$6,000,000 


IncretM  or 
pecreaaa 


Purpoaa  and  mathod  of  ooaratlona 

To  carry  out  tha  davalopwtnt,  production,  avalumtlon,  dlaaamlna      '  ^d  utllltatlon 
of  Innovatlva  educational  talavlalon  or  radio  prograoa  daalgnad  vior  broadcaac  and/ 
and/or  nonbroadcaat  uaaa)  to  halp  children,  youtha,  or  adult',  to  laam,  thla  progrw 
flvarda  co««atltlva  contract^.    Eligible  appUcante  Include  pi-oflt  and  nonprofit 
organleatlone,  acBdaeilc  and  nonacada«lc  Inatltutlone,  ccwiarclel  and  Independent 
telavlelon  producare.  and  public  telavlslon  Itatione.    Application;  wet  addreee 
the  following!    I)  eetlMte  of  need  for  progrgowlng;  2)  eefelmate  of  educational 
iBoaet:  3)  applicability  of  eubject  •atter  to  talevlelon  or  radios  4)  avldence  of 
a»del  or  daelgn  eucceee;  5)  coet  per  potential  viewers  6)  potential  for  aalf-eupport 
and  7)  projact  ecope.    AppUcatlOne  ettde  to  tha  CoB«laelonar  of  Education  are 
reviewed^ by  oon-federel  expert e  egelnet  aetebllehed  criteria  to  datarmlne 
final  awerde.    Awarde  ere  made  for  a  elngla  yeer'e  duretlon.  Continuaclgn 
■varda  for  eubeaquant  yaare  are  eubjact  to  eatlafectory  perfonunce  and  the  avail- 
ability of  future  approprlatlona. 

Tha  overell  objectlvee  of  thle  progr*  ere  to: 

—  Inotaaee  the  quality  of  progr««e  available  for  leemlng  through  televlelon 
In  both'foimal  and  Informal  learning  envlronmente; 

—  provide  for  the  eecondary  uea,  end  dletrlbutlon.  of  programe  during  and 
after  their  broadcaet  phaee;  and  u    in  u  i 

—  prapara  taachere  enU  parante  In  :ha  uee  of  technlquee  which  will  help 
children  underetand  the  uee  of  televlelon  for  learning  by  relating  It  to 
tha  claaerooa  a::d  booke. 


I 


Improve  the  quality  of  educational  televlelon  and  radio 
the  e«De  aa  tha  flecal  yeer  1979  appropriation,  la 


I960  budget  policy 

To  continue  to  expand  end 
progrmlng,  $6,000,00 
raqufte*  ed. 

Of  thaee  funde.  $4,000,0cio  will  eupport  tha  continuation  of  three  eerlee:  Seeame 
Street,  eclence  tnd  environment,  and  e  naw  eerlae  on  heelth  and  nutrition  to  be 
initiated  In  1979.    Approximately  $500,000  will  eupport  the  final  V^^jJ.^^*  ^^'^ 
effort.  TV  in  tha  cleeeroon,  daalgnad  to  Increaee  tha  utllliatlon  and  efficiency 
of  teUvlaion  In  the  Natlon'e  claeeroce.    $250,000  will  be  ueed  to  Initiate  . 
new  radl^ow  to  ca«plenent  the  eclence  eerlee  for  epeclal  target  populetlona,  euch 
ee  chi^lri  rtnd  Spenleh-epeaklng  children.    $250,000  le  planned  to  Increeee  the 
poet-broe^aet  dletrlbutlon  of  extetlng  progrena  and  accompanying  print  Mterleie. 

The  renaming  $1,000,000  will  be  ueed  to  either  I)  move  Into  the  production  phee« 
of  one  or  two  of  the  plloce  funded  In  prior  yaare.  depending  upon  reeulte  ot  a 
currently  echeduled  aeeaeement  of  their  quellty  and  potential  ef fectlveneee  and 
utllUetlon.  or  2)  move  Into  the  pilot  phaee  of  up  to  thrae  new  af forte  Identified 
In  l«)79  ee  pert  of  tha  effort  to  both  evalueta  axletlng  pllote  and  analyze 
national  neede  for  eddltlonal  ehowe. 
U 
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In  1979,  $A, 000, 000  will  bt  uitd  Cp  contlnut  8iim  Stvt  an4  th«  icUnc*  end 
•nyltomnt  MrUi^.    ih'  InltUta  tha  nw  karUi  on  hMlth  «nd  nutrition,  irhlch 

th«  Nttlon,  up  to  $1,000,000  will  bt  uaad.    rh%  rtulnlng  $1,000,000  will  contlnut 
tht  ttcond  yitr  of  TV  In  tht  cUiirooia,  tht  poit-brotdcttt  dlitrlbutlon  of  Mutlc, 
Alcohol,  tnd  Foottttpt.  and  tht  turvty  of  nttdt  ttnd  analytlt  of  ttltvlalon  in  tha 
Nation* 
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J,    Special  Project!:     J.    CUlai  In  SchooU 

(Blemetttary  and  Secondary  Educetion  Act,  Title  lll»  Section  303; 

1979  giclntate   LiI2   .  „r 

 Budget  Budget  Increase  or- 

Pol,        Authority  Aur,hori«atlon       Poi.  Authority  ■ 

1/        $2,185,500  Indefinite  1/        $2,830,000  ♦$664,500 

1/  Staffing  for  thU  activity  ihown  undt-r  the  Immediate  OUur  ot  Executive  Deputy 
CcH*wlsn inn^r  for  EHucatloral  Proyr 


Purpoie  and  method  of  operations  ■ 

To  Integrate  the  delivery  of  social  ind  educational  services  for  Inncr-clty 
sfidents  and  their  families,  the  Cities  In  Schools  program  provides  contracts  to 
cities,  public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
potential  or  actual  early  -school  leavers,  students  from  culturallv  diverse  back- 
Rtcunds,  and  low  achievers.     The  school  is  the  focal  point  for  aeivlce  delivery. 

The  projects  receive  multiple  funding  from  Federal  and  local  governments  and  tl.e 
private  sector,  and  only  projects  from  cities  with  •  population  greater  than 
100,000  are  eligible.     Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  ofganlxatlon, 
association,  or  Institution  Is  eligible  for  funding.   If  It: 

—Can  document  that  50  percent  pf  the  stude/its  to  be  aerved  are  from 
families  with  taxable  Incomes  that  do  not  excetJ  the  low-Income 
classification  of  famlllaa  set  forth  In  the  "Current  Population 

.   Report,'  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S,  Departnent  of  Commerce. 

—Can  document  private  sector  lnv«srment  of  at  least  $75,000. 

—Can  document  local  public  Investment  of  at  least  $50,000. 

,^Can  document  Interagency  cooperation  between  at  least  three 
separate  organ  lia t lona ,  such  as  a  local  education  agency,  a 
city -government ,  a  community  based  organlxat Ion ,  or  a  private 
nonprofit  organltat Ion, 

1980  budget  policy 

To  encourage  schools  In  Inner  cities  to  work  cooperatively  wlth-a  broad  range  ot 
public  ^..d  private  organizations  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  services  to  dlsadvan 
taaed  students,  the  1980  budget  proposes  to  support  projects  In  fl  cities,    Cont  n 
ued  <undln»  at  a  reduced  level  will  *e  provided  for  the  three  prototype  Cities  In 
SchooU  projects  operating  since  fiscal  year  1978  In  New  York,  Atlanta,  and 
Indianapolis.     Two  projects  Initiated  In  fiscal  year  1979  will  also  be  continued. 
l,e,.  in  Oakland  and  In  Washington.  D.C.  (The  latter  had  been  funded  by  the 
Community  Services  Administration  In  1Q79. )     In  addition,  competitive  contracts 
will,  be  let  in  three  new  locations,  with  the  selections  being  based  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposals  received. 

Ihe  pri:T».iry  obJectJves  of   these  projects  arn: 

h.^lp  Ir.ner  Mty  youth  become  more  se  1  f -suf  f  U  I  ent  by  developing 
thviT  hasU   academic  skllU.  by  improving  the  youths'  self-image, 
4nd  hv  prepArlnR  them  for  the  world  of  work; 

T.^  he  a  catalyst   for  the   Integration  of  human  services  In  lotal 
«  ommnn It le  5 ;  and 

J.     i--  f  -TTi  partti^rsh  ips  between  the  three  levels  of  government 

(Federal.  State  and  local)  and  the  publU  and  private  sectors. 


4  I., 
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In  fiscal  y««r  1979,  fundint  la  being  continued  for  the  thr««  prototype  projects  in 
the  cltlei  of  New  York,  Atlenta,  and  InditnapoUsi  and  funding  of  the  Oakland  pro- 
ject li  being  Initiated.    These  projects  represent  the  cooperative  efforts  of  tht 
Psderal  governaent  and  34  aeparate  local  and  nonprofit  agencies.    Programs  are 
located  in  19  school  sltes--8  high  schools,  4  alternative  schools,  2  middle  fchooU 
and  S  cleiBenC«ry  schoola,  aerving  approxisutely  3,200  students. 
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1.    Special  Projtctai    k.    PU«h  for  Eic«lUnc« 

(BlMnUry  •nd  Secondary  Wueatlon  Act.  TltU  Itl,  Section  303) 

1979  1979   1980  . 

Current  Revlaed  »"<*8«t  Increaae 

Approprlttlon       Pru.  Budiet        Aathortiation      Authority        or  Dtcreaat 

BA  ...  $1,000,000  Indefinite       $1,000,000  . 

POi.  1/  If  ^ 

V  Staffing  for  1979  la  ahoim  under  the  Inwedlate  «*)Hlre  of  Executive  Deputy 
"*   Cowlaalonar  for  Educattonel  Prograna. 


Purponn  and  method  of  operationa 

To  brlHR  about  a  changa  In  attitude  toward  ichool  and  education  In  urban  areas  on 
th^  part  of  itudenti,  a  contract  iJ  awarded  to  PUSH  for  Excellence,  Inc.    PUSH  for 
Excellence.  Inc..  then  awards  granta  to  local  aducatlon  agancles  to  atlmulate  excel- 
lence In  education  by  mobllltlng  all  retourcei  within  a  communl ty— parent s .  students, 
educators,  clergyman,  buslnaas.  and  the  media— in  a  coordinated  effort  to  Improve 
the  »chool  environment,  create  vocational  and  academic  opportunities  for  student*, 
motivate  achievement,  and  Inatlll  personal  r«iponslblUty . 

iqao  budget  £^oli(.y 

To  anflit  local  education  agencies  to  mobllUe  'community  resources  to  Improve  the 
attitude  of  students  toward  education  and  achool.  $1|000,000  Is  raquaated  for 
1980.    This  will  support  nine  projecta.  each  of  which  U  Intended  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  replication  In  other  urban  centers  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  program's  objectives  Include  Improving  baeU  skllU,  Improving  school  ettendence , 
decreeslng  dropout  rates,  end  reducing  vendaUsm  and  physlcel  assaults  by  students 
on  each  other  end  on  feculty-    Although  not  yet  formally  evalueted.  It  Is  believed 
thet  this  program  has  elready  made  a  positive  contribution  to  students,  schools,  and 
the  couwunltles.    A  formal  evaluetlon  of  Pueh  tor  Excellence  will  commence  In  1979. 
conduct«d  by  the  Netlonel  Institute  of  Educetlon. 

U  1980,  the  inldetlon  of  new  projects  In  three  cities  will  be  supported.  Also, 
funds  will  be  provided  for  the  contlnuetlon  of  three  txpenslon  projects  which  ere 
pUnned  as  new  sterts  In  flscel  yeer  1979,    Those  project*  which  ere  to  be  initiated 
in  1979  ere  In  the  cities  of  Denver.  Chattanooga,  and  MemphU.  the  funds  for  which 
ere  included  In  a  separate  1979  supplemental  budget  request.     Flnelly,  these  funds 
will  fover  phase-out  costs  of  the  three  prototype  projects  In  Los  Angeles.  Chicago, 
end  Kensas  City.'  It  Is  expected  thet  these  projects  will  be  self-supporting  «tter 
one  mofP  yeer  of  Federal  funding,  with  Federal  Involvement  lestlng  no  more  than  four 
years  In  any  on^  project. 

In  (i,cal   y«r  1979,  th,  ,uppl.n..nt.l  budget  r.qu«.t  for  $1,000,000  t,  InHuded  under 
1  Mplra  /"-r.    Thl.  .Jfn.  -ou,d  continue  f-d,  for  th.  three  prototype  prole.,, 
hegun    n  H.c.l  y*.r  1978.  and  It  would  provide  support   for  the  >nltUtlo,.  of  ne- 
pro"e,t,  \l  ,Ve  three  .ddltlon.l  .Ul.,  mentioned  pr.vlou.ly.  i.e..  Denver. 
Chatt4noog4.  ai^d  Memphis. 
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U    Special  Projects**    I.  "o*reer  Education  "* 
(education  Amcndmenty  of  1978,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Tlth*  IK, 
(Sactlon  303 


1979 

 WXi—  Revised   IQBQ  

Current          President's  Budget          Incre.isp  or 

Pos.      Approp.          ■  Budget  ^  AuthorUatton       Pos.      Authorltjr  Dccrcasp 

I  /  2  / 

Il0fn^»000   Indefinite  20  $10,13^,000 

J/  The  Special  Projects  Act  author! fat  ten  for  Career  Education  (Section  uot)  expired 
on  September  30.  1978.    AuthorUatlor  is  extended  through  September  30,  I97<i,  hy 
Che  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  4U. 


Hot  less  than  50  percent  of  funds  avaUable  under  the  Special  Projects  Art  may  hrf 
for  legislatively  designated  activities.    Moreover,  these  activities  must  be 
funded  according  to  a  speclfUa  ratio  to  the  total  availability.    The  remaining 
50  percent  may  be  used  at  the  dUcretion  of  the  Commissioner. 

2/  Of  this  amoun,  $5,l3'5,0OO  is  In  -accordance  with  the  mandated  Funding  r.u  m  fui 
legislatively  specified  programs.    The  balance  Is  available  from  t  he  Cofwnt  sm  om- r ' 
discretionary  authority  within  the  Special  P  ojects  Act. 


Purpose  and  method  of  operations 

To  assist  tha  States  and  local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out  their  obligation 
to  provide  opportunities  »□  that  by  the  tlma  every  child  has  completed  secondary 
school  he  or  she  Is  prepared  for  gainful  or  maximum  employment  and  for  full  part  id- 
p.tlon  In  our  sociaty  according  to  his  or  har  ability,  this  program  awards  grants 
and  contracts.    Specifically,  this  program  is  designed  to:     I)  promote  a  n-tlon^l 
dialogue  designed  to  encourage  each  State  and  local  educational  agency  to  de^-rmme 
and  adopt  the  approach  to  career  education  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  .  'iMrrn 
served  by  tham;  and  2)  provide  for  the  demonstration  of  the  best  of  the  current 
caraer  education  programs  and  practices  by  the  development  and  testing  of  exemplary 
programs  and  practices.  y  r 

This  is  a  discretionary,  forward  funded  program.    Gra.its,  ^s-lstance  contr-'fts.  and 
■procurement  contracts  are  awarded  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizat Ion*  to  suponr 
projects  to  demonstrate  the  most  effe-  tlv-  methods  and  techniques  In  career  rHtj.  ., 
tlon  and  to  develop  exemplary  career  education  models.     Applications  ;ire  reviowid  bv 
panels  of  both  Federal  and  non-Feder*l  experts  In  career  education  and  ludgrd 
acrording  to  published  criteria. 


I9fi0  budget  policy 

To  continue  the  stratery  of  demonstrating  and  c  ommunl-at  i  ng  the  mo.-.t  tMettlvr 
methods  and  procedures  in  career  education  at  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  p< 
secondary  levels.  $10,135,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  vear  I9«n  to  support  thr 
tot  lowing  art  I vl ties; 


1.  dcmonatratlon  projecta  at  the  K-12  level  to  Increaie  the  number  of  exempUiry 
prnjecta  and  to  Increaae  the  number  of  projecta  whoae  previous  development.il 
efforta  provide  high  potential  for  receiving  approval  by  the  Joint  Dlsaemlnni 
Review  Panel  <JDR?)  at  the  end  of  this  denonatratlon  period i 

2.  comaunlcatlona  projecta  covering  both  the  K*>12  and  the  poatsecondar y  edttriith'i 
level  ■  to  dlaseeiliuite  sound  concepM  and  beat  practices  to  educational 

Inst Itut lonai 
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l'3.  -aiaon.Cf.tloh-proJ.ct.,.c  th.  ^o.f.cond.r,  Uv.l  to  "U.  eh.  qu.ntUy  .nd 

1  ffinAmA  will  be  r«»Qulred  to  place  •  w«Jot  emphasis 

All  d.-on.tr.eion  .t  .he  lC-12  lev.l 

uii.  influd^ni  th.  Undlcpp.d  .nd  all  other  children  who  .re  .duC.lon.Uy 
dlaadvsncagad*  — 

.  ►  .V,—  artivitlei    It  l»  inticlpatod  that  13$  contractt  Wid  grants  will 

i:  :::rJ.d"ci":.'.nrioc:t'.Lit.o:.i  .s-ci...  i„..uution.  hi.h.r  .due- 

tlon  .nd  other  public  .nd  prlv.t.  -.g.ncl.*. 

Fund,  .re  r.,u..t.d  for   p"«":/;','':^.^''rird".rop«:r:^  "r.:".duc.tio„ 

tiva  afforta. 

Pnr  rh{«  lame  reason.  •  raqufit  to  retdnd  Unda  appropriated  Cor  the  Career 

Ia    1^  L  Tnc/nttre  ict  In  fUcal  yaar  1979  In  ordar  r    contlnu.  funding  the  Care.r 

by  the  Special  Project!  Act  (P.L.  93-380). 

m  1970.  under  the  authority  of  the  Special  Projects  Act.  •PP"*^""^.;^  i'Vduc I^^^ 
V,,  u      mA^       ^tMtm  Mnd  local  fdu'-ar^on  agencies,  InttUitlons  of  higher  educa 

Ts  well  1,  :on»unlc.tlon.  project,  within  the  eduction  c^nunlty  .nd  between  con- 
munliy  orR.nli.tlont  and  educ.tlon.l  .gencle*. 
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• Women's  Educational  Equity" Act  '       "  f.     ■    ■  . 

(EUiMntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  IX,  Part  C) 


1   1979  Estlnute 
Budget 
pp^»  Author!  ty 


Authorl Z4t  x On 


I960 


Pos» 


Budget 
Authurity 


Inqroa*^."  or 


7 


$9,000,000 


$80,000,000 


7 


$10,000,000 


♦  $1  ,0f  O,00n 


,  >*urpose  and  method  ot  operations 


1980  bwiMt  policy 

To  expand  and  Intensify  program  activities  which  most  directly  result  In  elimina- 
tion of  educational  inequities,  additional  demonstration  and  Installation  projects 
are  supported  ln»-1980«    New  contracts  for  technical  assistance  to  LEAs  and  SEAs 
S/lll  hp  awarded  for  activities  directed  towards  the  cllmtnatlon  of  sax  discrim- 
ination, Including  compliance  with  Tltlr  IX.    Activities  for  19B0  can  fall  lnt(,  j 
broad  range  of  activities  authorized  undi>r  the  Act.  If  they  are  demonstration, 
developmental,  and  dissemination  activities  of  national,  statewide,  or  general 
significance.  Such  activities  Include,  hut  are  not  llmlti*d  to: 

1)  the  dtytlopaant  and  tyaluatlon  of  curricula,  textbooks,  and  other  educational 
naterialt  related  to  educational  equity; 

2)  model  preaeryice  and  inaaryice  training  prograna  for  educational  personnel 
with  special  esphaaia  on  programs  and  actiyitiea  detiigned  to  adyance  educational 


3)  reaearch  and  development  activlttea  designed  to  advance  educational  equity; 

4)  guidance  and  counseling  activities,  Including  the  deyelopment  of  nondlscrlm-- 
Inatory  teatSt  designed  to  Insure  educational  equity; 

5)  educational  activities  to  increase  opportunities  for  adult  women.  Including 
continuing  educational  actlyltles  and  programs  tor  underemployed  and  unemployed 
women;  and 

6)  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  educational  programa  and  activities  for 
women  in  vocational  education,  career  education,  physical  education,  anil 
educational  adslnlatratlon. 

RegulatlotiR  for  the  program  as  awthnrlzfil  tv»r  l<J8ii  will   i.Meit  program  pr  iorit  v 
ar*»Js        determined  by  the  f^omml  ss  M.ner .     In  p.ist  ytMrs,  t)M»  nverrldlnj?  iimuit-.  i> 
t^i**  gr^nt  prngr^m  hiis  been  to  satlsJv  an  Inwnt'diatf  dfmand  hv  drveloplnp  edurarw.  . 
fq.iity  materials  a«id  model  programs  ihdt  muld  hn  adapted  by  large  numbers  n» 
agencies,   (  n*.  1 1 1  n  1 1  on^  .  and  individuals.    This  « f^'u  e  r  n  wl  I  I  contlnuf»  to  be  .nMrfs-. 
in  1979  and  1980,  but  demonstration  and  Installation  efforts  will  aliio  be  emphasize  ; 
In  1979,  91  awarda  are  aatieipated;  17  of  theae  will  ba  contracta  and  74  will  b« 
granta.    In  1980,  a  aaxlaw  of  109  awatda  ara  anticipated;  27  will  b«  contracta 
and  82  will  be  graata* 


equity; 


4<8 
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(r:;::!iur;'l:nd'S.condiry  Eduction  Act.  Titl.  VIII.  S.ction.  SM.  810. 
Md  912) 

^Vf  "^^^^    '  "  Budgtt  Incr.Mi  or 

20t^.^SSitt  AuLho.rl«itio„„_Pot^  Authority 

7       '    $3,190,500  $«.000.000  7  $3,138,000  -»52.500 


furpon  «nd  — thod  ot  optr«tionl 

TO  .tlil.t.  th.  d.y.lop«nt  of  co-unity  .chool  pro,t«.  .nd 

.t    .nd"rhlih.r "S^c.tion  In.titutlon.  for  th.  purpo..  »«/P'°;;i^"« 'J"" 

tgainie  publiihtd  crit«ri«. 

1980  budgat  POUcy 

^w^m^A    .fiH  laarave  comunity  ichool  progrui,  $3,136,000  it  re- 

In  l«0.  diicr.tloniry  grinti  will  b«  tvirded  «i  follovi: 

l:.':.  .r.  "nlldirtd  to  b.  .n  int.gr.l  p.rt  of  th.  .tr.tegy  for  .tr.n,th.n.n, 
coMuniCy  iducitlon  throughout  the  country, 

1979  lasfi 


A«>unt  of  funding  SI. 403,820  $1,638,000 

NuBb«r  of  award!  " 


J     ......  .duc.tion  ...ncic    Fund,  will  be  a^.tded  'f"',*!!""  'f 

for  th.  purpo..  of  ..tabU.hing.  expanding,  or  «intaining  «odeV  co«unity  .du 

cition  progrMi. 

1979  1252 

,  *    J-  SI  403.820  $1 ,000,000 

Aw>unt  of  funding  20 

MuMb«r  of  Aw«rdi 
to  (til  th.lr  rol.a. 

1979  1980 
A«n.nt  of  funding  »3«2.860  »500.000 

S::^:^  o!  'pT"''.  in  trainm,  a.500  3.000 
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j  4«    ldue«tlon«l  Nr«onn«l  Training;    «.    Ta«ch«r  Corps 
(Righar  Edttcaeion  Act,  TitU  V,  p«re  A) 

1979  litimf  1980  

Bud««c  BudgiC  Increaae  or 

IS£i  Authority         Authoriaation  Po».        Authority  Decrease 

AO        $37,500,000  $100,000,000  35  $37,500,000 


yur»o»»  tnd  ■•thod  of  op«r«tion« 

To  •tr«gth«n  tha  aducational  opportunititt  available  to  childran  in  araaa  having 
high  concantrgtiona  of  low-incoM  faniliaa.  to  encouraga  inatitutiona  of  hlghar 
•duettion  (IHBa)  to  brogdan  thair  prograna  of  ta»char  preparation,  and  to  ancoutaga 
local  aAieational  tgasioiaa  (LEAa)  and  iHEa  to  improve  progma  of  teacher  tieining, 
.thla  profrM  ararde  cqntrecte  «nd  grante.    Awerde  are  Mde  Jointly  to  both  the 
m  and  lEA,  iihich,with  the  colUboratlon  of  an  elected  council  repreecnting  the 
MMinlty,  jointly  plan,  conduct,  end  avaluete  the  project  they  ere  undertaking. 
t-:oJaete  provide  on-elte  inteneive  treining  for  teechere,  interne,  teacher  aidee, 
-  a^lnlatratore,  with  wpheeie  on  ineervice  training.    Projecte  Mphesise  partl- 
.r*tlon  of  all  educational  personnel  in  a  "feeder  eyetw"  of  echoole  thet  together 
incluaa  all  grade  lavele  (preechool,  where  eveileble,  through  grade  12)  through  nhich 
e  etudent  i#ould  nomally  progreee.    Projecte  demoneirete  the  ef fectivaneee  of  naw 
prograaa  and  praoticee  in  teacher  training  and  retraining,  perticulerly  oathoda 
for  teaching  in  lon^incooa  areee. 

Project  length  axtande  for  five  yeere.    Th«  firet  year  of  the  project  ie  e  develop- 
Mntal  year  followed  by  four  yeare  of  operetion.    Grante  are  made  tonually  with 
eupport  for  the  eecond  through  fifth  yeare  dependen^  upon  project  performance  and  • 
availability  of  funde.    Federel  eupport  to  projacto  incraaeee  In  the  second  yeer. 
rSBalns  constant  In  ths  third,  and  decreeeee  in  botli  the  fourth  and  fifth  yeare. 
Thie  reduction  In  Federal  eupport  ie  intended  to  ericourege  the  IHB,  L6A,  and  other 
pertlcipeting  egenciee  to  aesume  increeeed  funding  reeponeibility  in  order  to  naln- 
tain  project  effects  and  patvanantly  incorporats  improvaotants. 

Inaddition,  contracts  srs  awsrdsd  to  provids  a  varisty  of  support  ssrvicss  and 
spaoisllisd  training  to  project  participants,  including  disseqlnatlon  of  prscticea 
and  products  davslopsd  in  tha  projecte,  recruitment  of  interne,  technical  eeelet- 
anea  on  electing  e  eoemnity  council,  end  networks  to  provide  epaciellsed  training. 
Eligible  applieante  include  me.  LEAe.  SUe.  and  profit  and  nonprofit  organlsa- 
tione.    Applicatlone  are  reviewed  by  both  Federal  end  outeide  experte  againet 
eetabliehed  criterie  to  determine  finel  awerde.    A  fev  contracts  may  ba  funded 
for  mors  thsn  12  months. 

1980  budget  policy 

To  continue  to  improve  the  laeming  climate  fot  children  from  lov^incone  f^illlee, 
end  to  l^rovs  educetionel  development  for  teechere  and  other  educational 
perBonn«»  eervlng  in  low-income  echool  areae,  $37,500,000  ie  requeeted.    m  order 
to  more  effectively  promote  the  permanent  adoption  of  improvment  brought  about 
through  Taachsr  Corps,  ths  fiv*-vssr  projsct  support  strategy  insuguratsd  in  fiscal 
ysar  1978  will  be  continued.    Activitiee  to  be  carried  out  ere; 

££2iflLXCSD|2*    $33,275,000  will  be  ueed  to  fund  121  ongoing  projecte  at  an 
average  of  $275,000  each.  81  of  which  were  inltieted  in  1978,  and  40  in  1979.  An 
^n^l  ofjl. 500.000  win  be  eveileble  to  fund  ten  new  eterte  in  1980  at  an  a^*4rege 
tff  $150,000  asch.    An  ssttmated  26,200  experienced  school  psrsonnsl  and  4h^  Interne 
will  ba  trained  through  theee  projecte. 
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'toiitracta  tot  «-o>t  MtvicM;    $2,625,000  mill  ba  uaad  to  fund  contwtt 
dm^imti  tos    I)  Meruit  tMchtr  Intttntj  2)  yrovlda  tichnlctl  aaaUt«nea  to 
•rojacto;  3)  ciwduot  tratalni  for  projoct  ptroonntl  through  wglontl  wd  nttlontl 
Sorkahopv;  ind      doouMnt  and  dUtwlMt.  af  footlvo  Tttohtr  Cotpt  ptoducto  A-ul 
proeMoat  fot  •deptloo  in  othtr  school  oyfttoia. 

li^itoi^ttif  ^tlwitUa!    ApproKinattl^  $100,000  vlll  bt  uatd  for  ottff  tt«vol  to 
wnltor  ptojMC  ■ctlvltlM* 

Ourlfii  I97f,  tho  fUo-yotr  projoct  otr.togy  irlll  ontor  Ito  ""nd  yotr  ^th  th» 
obligation  of  $6,000,000  for  tho  d«volop«ont»l  yoar  of  40  nov  Pf>Jj«"« 
•vorlift  of  $150,000  Moh,     4  $22,275,000  fot  tho  oocond  ywr  of  81  projtcto,  at 
m  mraftt  of  $275,000  Mcr      In  addition,  tppromi^toly  32  contract,  iinounting 
to  $^, 125,000  viU  ba  contit.utd  to  provide  davalop«antal  . 
•upport  amicaa,  and  projact  evaluation  afforta.    Appro«l»ataly  $100,000  will  ba 
uaad  for  auf  f  traval  to  monitor  projact  aotivltiaa. 
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4«    Bducaelonal  Par«onnil  Training!    h~,    Tiaehir  CanCtri 
(BiShar  IduMtlon  Ace,  TleU  V,  Pare  B,  Sicdon  532) 


1979  Eitlaata   1980  

RudHC  ~  Budgat  Xncratia  or 

ISlt  Authority  Authorltation  Poi^  Authority  Dacraaaa 

7  $12,625,000  $100,000,000  7  $13,000,000  +$375,000 


Purpota  and  Bi»thod  of  oparationa 

To  iitabllih  TMohir  Cantiri  through  wtiich  public  and  nonpublic  ilaoantary  and 
••eondary  ichool  ea«chari  an  provldid  thi  opportunity  to  davalop  for  thMialvii 
training  and  curriculum  aatirlali  which  Biit  chtlr  profiiilonal  naadi  and 
tharaby    anabla  ehaa  to  batttr  Mit  tha  ipaclal  naidi  of  thalr  itudanta,  thli 
prograa  awardi  granti.    Ttn  Cintari  facllltata  thi  paraonn«l  davalopnint  of 
part lelpa ting  taachari  and  thair  afforti  to  modify  curricular  aatarlali  they 
utlllta  In  taaehlng,  by  pro>/ltilng  accaai  to  raiaarch  riiourcai,  th«  axptrlanca 
of  othar  taachari  and  aiaiatanca  from  raaaarchiri  and  coniultanta« 

Granta  ara  amrdid  to  local  educational  aganclii  (I£Ai)  to  plan,  aacabllah,  and 
oparata.  and  to  Inatltutlona  of  hlghar  iciucation  (iHEi)  to  oparata  Taachar  Cintira. 
Tfta  1^  partita  a  lat.ailda  of  tan  pircinV  of  approprlatad  fundi  to  luppori  Taachar 
Ctntar  projacta  oparatid  by  IHEa.    All  appllcatloni,  including  rinavali,  muit  ba 
ravltvad  and  racoMar.dad  by  ti:i  Statu  to  ba  conildarid  for  funding.    In  addition, 
tin  p«re«nt  of  fundi  approprlatad  cotnpaniatat  SEAi  for  icraanlng  appUcgtlona, 
providing  tachnlcal  aailatanci  to  projacti  and  dliiaalnatlng  tha  raaulti. 

Bach  Cintir  li  luparvliad  by  a  policy  board,  thi  majority  of  which  i%  rapraiant*- 
tlva  of  alavantary  and  lacondary  claiiroom  caachiri.  Including  apaclkl  and  voca- 
#«7#L!i1«Vl^T  poticy  board  muit  approve  tha  Cintar'i  application 

for  funding  and.  In  addition,  aupirvlaai  (within  tha  llmlti  of  Stata  and  local  lav) 
tha  bu<"git  ftnd  all  activieiai  of  ehi  Cantir. 

Appllcatloni  ara  ravlavad  by  both  F«diral  and  outilda  jxpirti  agalnit  aitabllihid 
crltirlg  to  datanilna  final  avardi.    Tha  duration  of  lach  grant  for  an  opiratlonal 
Ctntir  may  bi  up  to  thru  yaari,  vlth  fundi  for  thi  lacond  and  third  yiari 
dapandant  upon  latlifactory  projact  pirfotmanci  and  availability  of  fundi.  I£Aa 
an  alio  illglbli  for  planning  granti  iihich  an  awardid  for  a  ona-yaar  parlod, 
with  noncovpatltlva  continuation  Into  an  operational  yaar  dapandint  upon  pirforw 
Mici  during  tha  planning  yiar,  availability  of  fundi,  and  maatlng  aitabllihad 
crlcarla  for  Tiachar  Cantilri. 


Tha  Offlci  of  Bductftion  don  not  predetermine  In  what  araai^  thi  cantari  will 
ipaclallsi  or  undertake.    However,  it  la  expected  that  the  Centeri'  activiclai  will 
ganirilly  rilata  to  national  nriorltlei.  ittch  ai,  focuilng  on  ipiciil,  bilingual, 
or  Indian  iducaclon  whire  appropriate,  as  well  ai  global  education  and  other 
Curricular  araai» 

1980  budgit  policy 

Tc  aiilit  tiachiri  In  their  perionnel  developmont  and  tn  enable  than  to  modify 
curricular  material!  thiy  utilize,  $13,000,000  n  requeited  to  fund  Teacher 
Canttri>    fhli  li  an  Incriaie  of  $375,000  above  the  1979  appropriation.    Of  thli 
raquiit,  about  $11,250,000  will  be  uiid  to  ivipport  90  operational  projecti  In 
50  Statu,  in  thefr  lecond  or  third  yean,  at  an  average  of  $125,000  each, 
Involving  an  avirage  of  714  teachan  per  project.    No  new  fully  operational 
Cintiri  will  be  itarted  in  fiscal  year  1980i  however,  an  eatlmated  five  1979 
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plaomat  trtnc.  .ill  b.coM  op.r.tlon.1  In  1980.    *boutJA50.000  -J;"  f]^* 
•ppro«lMt«ly  20  pl«tmlnt,«r«nt.  at  an  «v«r«t«  of  $23,000  •■eh.    The  rwulnlng 
'USM^OOO  Jill  c»p.nMt.  8t.t..  for  th.lr  progr-  .etlvltU.. 

"in  fl..^l  VMr  1979.  th.  ..eond  TMt  of  th«  pto«r».  about  $11,188,000  will  b. 
«."t:^iu5^rt  «  ..tlLt^  ?6  op.r.tlon.1  C«t.r..  ^"/"fi"* 
1978  pliftntnl  ir«nt..  In  45  8t«t««  .t  U  ■v*r«t*  eo.t  of  $130,000  •«Ch.  Of 
ih...   I»Sai*t.ly  2J  Will  b.  nw  Cmfn.  nhiU  61  proj.ct.  vlU  b.  contlnu.- 
t^!^^b2S^^^fUcIl  yilr  .971    Appro«l-i.ly  6*.000  t«ch.r.  will  b.  Mrvd  .t 

$35,000  nihr^t..  b.l«o.  of  th.  .pproprutlon.  51.262.000.  will  .upport 
MthorlMd  SEA  .otlvltlt^  In  b«h»lf  of  th«««  TMch«r  C.nt.r.. 

%(<1 
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5.    PUnrUng  and  Rvaluation       ~  "  

<Gen.ral  Eduction  Provisions  Art.  Section  416) 


1979  ein«^r«  

Budget 
fat:  Authority 

^  15,250,000 


1980 


Authoriy^tion 
125,000,000 


Budget 

..  Aut  horl  t  y 


^5  15,250,000 


Increase  or 


PurPoS,   .nH  ^^^^^  ^  

h.  intere.ted  pubUc,  .tud...  ir^c^ndu  t^d.    tr^i  S"'     "  education' 
.uthoruy  .nd/or  program  op«r.trbn5.  '  change,  in  Ugi.l^we 

~nag«,nt.    Approximately  thr.e-fuu  t"  o      h".',  ^''T*'  ""'''^  ".v.lop^nt.  and 
Sacr.tary  »o  fh,  office  of  Education  f„r  J.  J""^*  *"  *Uocai«d  by  th, 

o    Education  undar  th.  lu.lancT    °  h  '  J  ^  '  ^  '  -  «on.  by  ^h.  Offu. 

th.  fund,.  approKl^t.ly  one-fourth,  !s  used  h«    I,  n,.':"'!"'-  "«Ind.r  of 

(Aml.tant  S.cr.tary  for  Plannin.  ,  h  r    ?  Secretary 

.g^tirfo?p:-i-  -lu:;:-  ;:n-Lrs:-i:rni::_. 
X":::r:.':r"o^':r\.:;:t:rtVr  ba":?r:r''d:r:r  r'"'-^-  — -  — ^ 

Offlc.  of  th.  Secretary  .nd  mfi.e'         uc      ^        rr'^r""""'  ■^•"'"P"^  '"e 
awarded  on  ,,  'Wtl™.  only  baM,.    .suaUv    "n  ,  «r.  g.nerally  v 

period,  often  involve  fund,  troJLrTTu  ^        .  "  *  t««lve-nionth  \ 

field  actlvlMe,  durlngVo  .    hanTe  it".?"" 

.  ..ngl.  .ucal  y.ar  are  .u.^Z  rc^/.:,-:  j .  TZ\  i^l^i^lrd" 

:"ri':.:rriL":h:"::^«ro,,nd"'':::LdMo°''''''^H'r°r  * 

Ann..al  Ev.l,...,.„n  l^.oorV l^Z ''"■^'"H'  »"  each  study,  the 

;roSr-'o:;:;c::i';::u:::^:';- "^"-s^  <"  ». 

r.qua.t.ed  in  ,i,cal  "  TZ,  "*nag.-»ent  ,u..tlon..  |i. 250.000  1, 

forth  ,oaU  and  spe.l.i:  ib  e;.MCer  n  a  '  ""^  " 

program,  which  ,re  ^vaL^rJ      ThP  n,  1  ''"^  q"""U  t  at  Ive  ter»-,  (or  all 

r.a.UtU  in-nde.  t.. 

^-»««>SJ..rmance  (,.«..   jh..  etfl.ien.v  "PProprUte  indicators  o,  pru- 

.^/^.lecti^N^rogr.™.,.  Jlu   b'  e^p    d    "    Th  r":"'  "'P'"""-"—  tor 

— te^y  .prove ,..i/,„,  ^^.^   "i  ;.^r:v::;;',;  :r;:o;r " 

The  con.  ept  ol  wslf>H   .i,.,,t-ferni  ^t  ,.!     s  ,     h  , 

wa,  inir.ar.d  on  a  pu..t  pr..,,.,  ,a..,  u/ M:::rt::/r;%':..7a;: 
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co^p»r.tlve  eftort  h.t«een         !...p..rtm..nt  of  HKW  nnd  the  Office  of  Ed.r.t  on. 
StuSle,  on  programs  In  Vocational   Educ.Uh.n.  Fduc.tlo,,  for  thr  H.ndu  app.d .  and 
B.l.nRual  Education  wer-  f  .<nded  m  l^?'^.    Thl.  now  Mtort   wl  ■  1  be  rxp.in.led  In 
f   'c^l  year  H80  to  Innmp-TTarRcr  number  -f  (.roRrams  .,nd  ,,rnKram  areas  In  snch 
aeneral  cateeorK-s  as  formula-driven  proKrams  (c.r.,  Elomet-tary  and  Secondary 
f"    t  on  Ic?.  Tltl..  n,   lar.o  d  1  .c re .  1  nna r v  programs  (above  110  million  In  .nnu.l 
tundtng.   such  a,.  Teach.r  C.,rp5  ■ .   an.l  sm.H  J.  s.  ret  l.n  .rv  programs    e  t  ed 

and  Taunted,.     In  tuture  y..,.r..   the  ..T.es  „,  sh.,r t  -, -r a,  .t.Mlo,  directed  a 
detlMtnR  feasible  RoaU  and  ..M^-  "v,..    ,.,.1  ,.t    impr-vn^  prn^ram  op-rat  Ions  will 
extend  L-all  ed.Ka.i..n  program-.     Th.  r.-...lf.  „l   ,h,,  et...,>   will  become  an 
'ntegra?  par,  of   the  Annual   l...\.u,^u.,Ji^iuj^-.<^J^':jiL,^<-LM''^"^^<"<-^  >-Y 
Otftce  ot   Education ,  ^ 


Some 


The  Otfi^e  o!  Educ.uio.)  w.U  b.'Ru.  rvu  to  t5  new  .t,:dM  s   in  rls.  al  ye.ir  l^SO.  S 
n!   the  studies  will  hv  M  sh..  r  t -f  orn,  nature  ,Ws.rlhfd  above,  Including  such 

program  ar.as        EnK^rgency  School  Aid  (ESAA)»  Follow  Through^  Language  Tranng 
and  Ar.'a  Studies  ( HFA  T.rU  VI),   r  c..,p».r.it  :  vr  K-l-uarion,  Womon's  Muration^l  hquty, 
and  AUohol   .nd  r.ruK  Ar.isr  Kd-.H.UM-.     ..rh.r  ev..  1  u-i t  Ions  will  attempt    to  determine 
thP  tmp.iw   nt  Offi..'  ot   F.dur..tl<.n  pr.-Kr.ims  ..pott  p..  r  t  u  i  pant  s ,   intludlnR  such  program 
ari..^  -IS  ^^iu\t   Fd.;,  .it,.,n  ^--t-.t.-  i.r  .t-r   pr-nr-im.   it.d  Indian  ErlucUton  (Elementary  and 
Sr.i>nd..rv  ^ch.H.l    NsMstan.      A.  t  •  .     Sf  .  !  i   MtK.r  -.tu.U.'s  will  .iddrrss  specltU  pro- 
•  I  gram  i.v.r.  and  matMR^m.-nr   qn.- .t  -.  ■        it..  IwdiMg  trtUatlvHy  planiUMl  ^.■^/*Pws  uf   the  ^-i 

Educational  Opport  .in  i  r  n-s  t..:,ri.rs  pr^.^r-tn,  i.-d  th.    Imp.i.t   Aid  program.  ^ 

r„  ..id.fi-        th-  tM.w  sr. id..-.,   l.-ir  st. t..«ot.  hv  tht-  OMi-e  ot   Kd.t.ation  In 

.1    ,..»r   m;-^  ..r    ...  prior   v-.r.  w;  I  1   t-  ■   .nfnuu-d  -Inring  l^^HO.     Those  studies  are 

H.Kh.r  fd.,.  V.'.-n  I.  :   ^urv.v;.    sU;dies  ot   developing  t  n  s  1 1 1  ut  i  ons,  a  study  of  In- 

.         .        Jryice  Tratntng  programs  for  leathers  ot  Manduapped 

Program  tor   Improvement  ot  Educational  Opportunities  tor  Adnlt  Indians. 

ru.  t.-..  il  r.«c)  r.-.,  r  .,;i  ..1....  .nn,.  t-n.-inig  --t  V.i\2^nn  lor  the 

^  C'pa'r;:.;: ;.;  p,...„„.  M  ::.':::v'^''U''^:v'';;:;:iv;::,.::,!:f.;;f.:t:';r" 
;r-.:::::;r;:;  ;;..^   a...........  ■....rw.rv 

Plan......  ......  KV..1  ,..r,  ■,.     '  ^  '  ^  ;,:.„..;..,        ..„„™Ht  h..rn,en 

"","*■;'  T-  :  '.:.„.:7t;.l  .^eKw,n.n«  ^  t'he  ma,or  school    finance  study 

p.  .,.   .v.  rv   ,  I  ■-I'l-  .  l>roc.es.-.lng 

'  -   ;         ■  ■  „.„     ■  „,.        „..-.r    ..1.1;   ..n    ....■IvMS  ot 

■  '..  .i.-..'.  < 

".•"..:'r   ■  ...    ..........  --.l.-..:  p..rlor,.,ance 


'.  I  ■     I  • 


;-l  i'      .-  t  i! 


Ui.r:-.,/   r  I  .t  .1    v.-  u    I  r»  .    .     i  ' 

..t  ..t:  ■■      iHd  «.S  ■  r?  -r  »  rm 


V  .        ,.t  ; .  ..-  1 .    t  Ml  f  1  I'ti  »1   pi»l  i'  y 
,.rr  -t.  ■■  '  V  M..-  A-    !•  f  i'  '  ri-r.irv 
,1  ;  .r »  ^  '-r  '.Mrvn  i* 


J.   .  .     .  ;.    r  I 


"    .  ,  ,     ,   .  -  :     I  •         ■.  ' .  ■  it'.<  '  ^       f    » H  '  a  St  udv 

J  ^      ,.-    ;    f  .  t  •     ,■  '  '  .   I  »  .    <■■  *     1.     I  '-f  ■•■       '  '  ■  pf'  — 

'.  .T  '.■  f  -       1      I «'   M  M  MR-:  i'.   ed'H  a- 

■       ;   ■    ^'  'iss*  "     '       "■    ■  ■    -i-'r  H.,;v^..  ,  t    vnr.irl...:nl  rd«. 

..,t;-.r.  programs  t.  ,         ■    c  ^  ^    .  ^  ^       ^  ^^^^^   .......  a  t  1 ... 

r  .u'vil    K.|  .  .»t  I'-n  A.  t  .    i.i.i  -VH,-  .1      n,    .    .  .     I  . 
.-..r-.g    .'..ir.i-it  I     »     t-  '.f    1  .  iw  '  ■  •  ■  - 

.  »  r.n..:,..  ,=  -1  '  J 

t       .,?i..t  r  ■  t         -v-i  1  i-i'   ■  ti  •  ■'«■.■ 


I    1.  t  I'll  r  »  r  ■  ,   ..'  W     imp'. •'-f' «■■•'■'  I'^'r  * 
1  ,■  ■.  ;    It  t         I■xp■^tl^  l"ti  --l 


r  .1    va.r   l-^'-'     the  $  i .  ^  ^  ' .  V)'^ 'wM   t-  r       "t  t  t        -t    ^.J^'itl-n  r.».olved  -f   r  h. 

InfUtal    /«»-»r   l-^'S   t  ne  »  ..i  m  >.r  I'epar  r  m.-t.t 

,p,  i, ....  ;^  1;  :,m''.  .  .-.pr.h.f.iv,-  sr-w  ,t  Kv.i.Mri... 

Mi»th.id%  «Jt   ■  •raparaM  1  It  v» 
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Wednesday,  MarcA  28,  1979. 
OCCtPATlONAL.  VOCATIONAI..  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

DANIEL  B    DUNHAM.  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
CHARLES  HUZZKLL.  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
PA^UL  DELKER.  DIREC^^     DIVISION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
HOWARD  J    HJELM.  DIRECTOR.  DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND 

pS^W^Hc!^  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCA- 

CORA^P.    BEEBE,   DIRECTOR.   DIVISION   OF   PLANNING  AND 

BRUCE  r  WOLFF.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGIS- 

w1lR)RD  F?^^^^^^  DEPUTY    ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

BUDGET 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  committee  wi\l  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  take  up  the  Occupational,  Vocational,  and 
Adult  Education  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  l^^O  and  we  have 
before  the  committee  our  Deputy  Commissioner,  Dr.  Dunham. 

Dr.  Dunham,  who  do  you  have  with  you  this  morning? 

Dr.  Dl'nham.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  ol  the 

committee.  .  ,        .  *  ui« 

Starting  at  your  extreme  left  and  moving  across  the  table,  we 
have  Mr.  Wilford  Forbush,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget, 
HEW;  next  to  him  Mr.  Wolff,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legis- 
lation. HEW:  Cora  Beebe.  Director.  Division  of  Planning  and  Budg- 
eting in  the  Commissioner's  Office;  next  to  me  Charles  Bu^ze  I. 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Educatioji;  to 
his  left  Paul  Delker.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  in 
our  Bureau,  and  next  to  him  Howard  Hjelm.  Director.  Division  ol 
Research  and  Demonstration  in  the  Bureau. 
Mr.  Natchk-  .  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr  Dunham,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  exanune  your  state- 
ment and  with  your  permission  we  will  insert  your  statement  m 
the  record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

IThf  information  follows:! 

(4.').')  I 
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DKI'AkTMKNT  OK  Hi;AI/rH,   EDUCATION,  AND  WKLPARK 
Office  of  Education 

Biographical  Sketch 


NAMK 
POSITION 


BIRTHPT.ACK 
ANfj  PATi: 

EDUCATiON 


EXrKRlKNCF. 
197!3-78 


1973-75 

197J-7^ 
1970"73 
I  969-  /0 
1968-70 

1968-e9 
1065-68 
196?-f,iH 

MLMMi.KSHi  PS 


Daniel  B.  Dunham  ' 

Deputy  U.S.  Conmissionur  of  Kducd L  ion- Dosi qni?o 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Kduccftion 
U.S.  Officu  of  Kducation 


Wendell,  Idaho 


April  18,  1936 


Oregon  State  University,  1962,  Bac;'.clor  of  Scienco 
Oreqcn  State  University,  1963,  Master  of  Science 
Oregon  state  University,  1970,  Doctor  of  Kducation 


Assistant  State  Super  i  ntc*ndent ,  Stato  director 

of  Vocational-Technical  Kduca^^on,  Maryland  * 

Stati:  Department  of  Education 

Coordinator,  Special  Occupational  Programs  and 
Assistant  StaN-  Director  of  Career  and  Vocational" 
Education,  Oregon  State  Department  of  Education 
Cooidinaloi',  Ap^^lied  Reseatt;lj,  Cceyoa  Board  of 
Educa t  ion 

Assistant  Professor,  Vocational  Teacher 
Education,  Oregon  State  University 
Acting  Director,  oroqon  Research  Coordinating 
tinit,  Oregon  State  t*iiversity 

niroctor,  NtJt  i():,.jl  Model  Curriculum  Devclnpmont 
Project   in  Career  Eductition;  and  Research 

School  of  Educa t ion ,  Oregon  State 


Assoc  i  ate, 
Un  iv  rs  i  ty 
J  nstructor , 
Un  i  vcr s  i  ty 
Diri»ctor  of  I,ocal 
Lebanon,  O.'egon 
lnstru<rtur  of  VucaLional 


Sc:h()Ol  of  Education,  Oregon  State 


Vocational  Education  Program, 


Agr  icu  1 1  uro ,  or<»qon 


Natioti.il  Council  of  Local  Administrators 

American  Votrational  Association 

National  Aniiocia*.  ion  of  Vocational  Kducut  ion 

Special  Ncea::  Pci  sonnol    (National  President 

1974-1976)  , 
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SeBSHIPS  (Con-t):     "<>tional  Association  of  Stato  Director 

Vocotionol  Education 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Black  Americana  in  Vocational  Education 
.National  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Alumni  Association  (Life  member) 

SELKCTED  UECOCNITIONS, ^ROJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES: 

Orcqon  Board  of  Education  High  School  Graduation 

'     Execu^iir^^^rctrry^^^  Council  of  Vocational  Admi n istra'cors 

Executive  Secretary,  otegon  Corrections  Education  Commission 
Member,  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Industrial  Development 

and  Training  ,  ^  ^,  

Executive  Secretary,  Maryland  Educational  Coordinating 

Council  for  Correctional  Institutions 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Corrections  Education 

Curriculum  Development 
Chairman,  State  Manpower  Services  Council  Task  Force 

on  Vocational  Education  ,  „    ^      ,  „  ^^r.^^^ 

Mrmber    A-^visory  Council  to  Mandated  . Svudy  of  Vocational 

Education'  National  Institute  of  Education   (Panel  of  Consultants) 
Member,  Advisory  Committee  to  Education  commission  ot  the 

States  "Lifelong  Learning  Project"  ,  ^     •   •  nr.^^ryf^^^ 

Advisory  Member,  Maryland  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Council 
Chairman,  EducaUonal  Coordinating  Council  for  Correctional 

Institutions  Master  Plan  Development  Team 
Member^  BaUimore-Mctro  Prime  Sponsor   (CETA;  Executive  Council 
.     Chair^^n,  Maryland  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Council 

Advisory  Committee  on  Related  Instruction 
Chairman,  Maryland  Industrial  Training  Coordinating  Council 
Co-Chatrian,  Joint  Policy-Planning  Council  for  Postseccndary 

Occupational  Programs  - i  p^. 

Executive  SecretViry,  Maryland  Coordinaling  Council  foi 

Correctional  Institutions 
consultant  on  Organizational  Development  and  Group  PropesBCb, 

Asaiciat'rprofcssor,  University  College,  University  of 

AdjuMCt'profoi"r:''roneqc  of  Education.  Virginia  Polytechnic 
ln-5titute  and  S'-.f  University,  1977-78 
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UKPARTMKNT  OF  HKALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
Statement  by 

Deputy  Comnil 88 loner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 

on 

Occupatlonal ,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  pr^^sent  the 
fiscal  year  1980  request  for  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion.    The  request  of  $772,364,433  for  this  account— approximately  the 
same  as  that  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1979— Includes  a  permanent 
appropriation  of  $7,161,445  made  available  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
This  requcfjt  reflects  the  continuing  support  of  the  Office  of  Education 
for  identifying  and  developing  the  Interfaceft  hctwccn  education  and 
work*     In  thin  time  of  high  youth  unemj  loymcnt ,  of  unprecedented  numbers 
of  women  moving  Into  the  labor  force,  of  demograp».i.c  shifts  to  an  oJder 
population,  and  of  rapid  advanct-.nents  In  ^  chnology,  national,  at  tent '-^n 
is  "ncreasingly  htln.'.  focused  on  assisting  persons  to  obtain  satisfying 
employment.     Tlie  vocati;»nal  and  aduU  education  programs  supported  by 
this  request  contribute  to  Ihni  y^oal  by  helping  the  State:   pr-jvidu  the 
education,  training  and  remedial  in.tni-rlon  ne  .dt  *  for  prisons  to 
sucressfuUy  compete  am!  ai»vani:ti  within  the  labor  market. 

y^^yAU -_.*"'*'^*^'»'  '^"^^ 
"lo  as-»st   ilu'  St  .ind  Iol  U  I'duca t  ionn ^  ag<'nclt's  In  provldinj: 

and  Improving  vocUlc.  .1  edurnt  Ion  to  17  million  secondary,  poiitHecon- 
dary,  atwi  ad.'lt  stu/lcnts  tMirollod  In  initial,  ri*fresh*T,  or  upgrading 
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vocational  i-<lucal  iona  1  programs,  $f.7A  ml  11  Km  Is  rcqucslcd Over  thu 
pant  ten  years.  Fedural  funding  for  vocntlonal  educntion  has  incr.tcisiU 
front  5260  mlUlou  to  $682  million.    Statu  and  local  funda  have  also 
IncreaMod  anJ  tV.'ural  Kiipport  har.  decHned  from  19  percent  to  11  pprcc-«l 
of  total  expenditures  for  vocational  education. 

AlthouRh  Statu  and  local  uducational  agi'ncius  provldi  thu  greater 
portion  of  vocational  education  funding,  thure  arc  special  nuuds  areas— 
such  as  the  handicapped  and  dlsadvantaged—where  without  the  prusuncp  of 
Federal  dollars,  there  would  be  significantly  less  activity.     For  example. 
States  must  use  a  total  of  30  percent  of  the  basic  grant  to  provide 
at-rvlres  to  haadica<^ped  and  disadvantaged  students.    And  because  of  th-; 
leglslatitd  match,  increased  Federal  appropriations  have  result' d 

m  Increas.'d  State  and  local  funding  for  thesu  .special  groups.     Similarly , 
a  mandated  porcenlago  of  the  basic  State  grant  allotment  must  also  be  used 
by  the  State!,  to  conduct  research  and  guidance  and  counseling  activities-- 
Items  not  always  accorded  a  high  priority  by  State  legislatures  In  thi- 
pas* . 

In  addition  to  these  required  set-asldes,   the  Federal  money  Is 
targeted  ....  spec-It  ic  areas   In  other  w^.ys.     First.    In  allocating  Iwler..! 
f.„..ls.  States  mast  use  ,u,e.r.ployr,ent   rates,  cone  cut  rat  i  on  o  f  low-ineome 
familN-s.  ..l.ility  to  pay.  and  Initl.ition  of  new  progians  as  priinaiy 

f,utor.   in  dete.miniu)',  funainr.  levels  for  eligibl  clplenls.  Fxrther- 

„„„...   ...t.ii.i  ■■<e..iiti..n'.  ii'U'.t   hi-  m.t    evn  befo.e   the  St. if        . -i  e  I  Ve 

F.  -i.  ...1    fM>,.l-..    in.  l.-.,ln,,.  the  hi.  in,-  <•!    full-tir.>-  «ex-e.,oity  |.er:.o>m,- 1  . 

the  e-,t..t.l  .■  l.".ent   ut    ■ir.a.-  0.  cu;..il  10.,.,  1    1  >,l n.it  ion  Coo.  <l  in..l  ii.{'.  C.r.Mi  1 1  ee 

,„  ,.,   .,v..ll.il.,llty  of         .;.<..!  e  -..iil'lv  .0.-1  <1.-... ....!  d.it..  for  i....)..,.,.-. 

,|.v.  I    is-  ^!.    II,.-  e-.l  >!  1. ■•!.•". .t   ol    :;t..to  A.ivi-..My  (.o„„.  1m  Voe..!  ion.il 
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Education,  and  the  HubMlHston  of  ilvc-year  and  annual  Statu  plans  and 
accountability  reports.    Throuf?h  these  requi rcmcnts ,  Federal  funds  are 
assuring  that  State  activities  will  impact  on  both  the  quality  and 
availability  of  vocational  education  programs. 

Of  the  fund?!  requctsted  for  vocational  education,  $662  million  will 
support  six  State  forr/  la  programs*:    basic  grants,  program  improvement 
)ni  .upportive  servic(*s,  special  programs  for  disadvantaged,  consumer 
and  homeraklng,  State  Advisory  Councils,  and  State  planning.     In  addi- 
tion, $12,800,000  is  requested  for  national  programs  and  activities 
including  the  National  and  State  Occupation-)}  information  Coordinating 
Commtltttcs,  bilingual  vocational  training,  the  Ni'tional  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education,  and  programs  of  national  significance. 
This  latter  activity  will  support  three  projects  designed  to  improve 
vocational  ''iucatlon  in  the  arcaH  of:     1)  education  and  work,  2)  urban 
special  needs,  and  3)  increasing  t  lu*  equity  and  equality  of  vocational 
education  programs  to  all  persons.     A  little  oVor  five  million  dollars 
is  also  available  for  technical  assistance  grants  to  Indian  tribal 
org^inlzat  ions  for  ctMuIucting  vocational  education  programs. 

Adu  l  t  JFUJucat  Jon 

For  adi.ll  education,  wc  are  requesting  $90,750,000  to  assist  the 
States  in  providing  edurational  opportunities  for  2,096,000  educationally 
disadvantagfd  atlaltii.     Under  new  h-gliilat  luii  this  proj'.ram  will  expand 
thf  dclivt-ry  system  to  atlditiDnal  pu>vlili*rs,  as  w«»ll  as  l)ioaden  the 
ootieach  of  ibe  pr(»grain.     New  puwldt-is  will   iui  hide  agencies,  InJititu- 
rions,  and  di  >;an  i  zat  1  i»ns  other  than  Just  the  pul>l  ic  school  systems,  such 
k\'\  husliw  ss,   labor  union  .,  1 1  hi .ir  1  es ,  iiist  i  tur  lens  of  higher  e<lucatlou, 
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public  health  authorities,  antlpoverty  programii,  and  community  organl- 
laelons.    This  legislative  expansion  of  the  adult  education  delivery 
•ystem  will  also  support  the  Office  of  Education  goal  of  pr/.vldtng  ban!.- 

skills  to  all  people. 

A  study  conducted  in  1975.  determined  that  23  million  adults  were 
functionally  illiterate.    The  adult  educ.it  ion  program  Is  currently 
reaching  about  nine  percent  of  the  population  annually,  with  Federal 
funds  providing  approximately  63  percent  of  the  total  cout.     In  the 
majority  of  the  States,  however,  the  Federal  share  accounts  for  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  total  expenditures. 

The  picture  is  changing,  however.    Over  the  past  12  years.  Federal 
funds  have  ris.-n  from. $29. 2  million  to  the  current  level  of  $90.75 
million.    During  this  same  period.  State  expenditures  have  ri.^n  at  an 
even  more  rapid  rate,  from  25  percent  of  total  expenditures  to  37  per- 
cent.    It  is  evident  from  this  that  Federal  dollars  .ire  genrr-.ting  State 
•interest  In  adult  education.    As  a  result  of  this  increase  in  State 
dollars,  a  redu.-tion  of  $10  million  is  being  proposed  for  this  progrmn 
m  f.iscal  y.-.ir  1980,  with  the  expeet.ition  that  i.,creased  Stat.-  dollars 
will  conti.u...  to  provide  s.rv!c-s  to  approximately  the  same  numlu-r  of 
p,.r.n„..     m...  Pxp.msion  of  th.-  adolt  education  delivery  system  und.-.  the 
new  K-gislatiou  Is  also  ..y,., fd  to  h-lp  n,.;MU.un  the  nun.!,,..   ..f  p.-rsoMs 
l„.i„,,  ^..rv..d.     The   iv.,,>.u  t    f..r  this  pr..,,..m  L.   iudfe.nt.-d  by  so...  preli..- 
,,,„y         l....ti..e.  .1.,'..  v'.i'^  <>'■"  I-.--";  P->tieip.m.- 

,„,.....  l..,>  u,r,-,.!..-.  I-  1-tt,-,    i..h':  ..ti..   .n.>.n-:..-,.    in  t  h  i ,.,.,•>.„..,„-! 
two  ;..r<..ril   Kiv.    t  n  r  .1   lt..n  i..'!i.    .i-.:  l-l 
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Key  Initiative 3 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  although  the  requested  levels  for  ' 
vocational  and  adult  education  are  ron.ainlng  at  approximately  the  Bamo 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1980,  wc  will,  nonetholohs,  be  undertaking  national 
leadership  activities  to  help  focuH  the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  the 
States.    Kor  example,  in  adult  education  we  will  be  doing  this  by  the 
identification  of  areas  through  which  we  will  try  to  focus  State  activities. 

In  vocational  education,  we  have  already  identified  eight  priority 
arear.  for  State  and  local  activity,  among  which  are;    CETA  and  vocational 
education  linkages,  vocational  equity,  urban  and  rural  special  needs  and 
planning,  dai.i  and  aecounLahi  1  i ty  sys-tems.    Tlirough  technical  assistance, 
review  of  Stale  plans,  and  conducting  special  policy  studies  and  conier- 
encfrt,  we  pi. in  to  generate  State  Improvement  activities  in  these  areas. 
Another  major  iuiti.itive  in  Vocational  cdncation  will  be  an  extensive 
reauthorUat  Ion  el  fort  that  will  <'X.imine  the  role  of  tho  Federal  govern- 
ment   in  providing  voiatlonal  education  opportunities  and  experiences. 
By  concentrating  Federal  and  Stale  efforts  on  priority  areas,    I  am 
hoping  to  efii.  L  major  cli^inge.-.  and  improvements  in  these  two  programs 
and  to  en;;iiu.   Our  h-ttcr  utilization  (if  Kedi-ral  dollars. 

My  t  ol  1.  agiji".  and  1  will  hi-  glad  to  answer  any  ipn'Ni  iui,  at  ihis 

t  im..-. 
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.'  BUIXIET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Dunham,  if  you  want  to,  suppose  you  highlight 
the  statement  for  us.  . 
Mr  Dunham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pieced  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ^PP^^V^^^^tiL?  1980 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1980 
JemiLt  foVOccupational,  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 
Xr  reSuS  thU  year  s  $772,364,455,  approximate  y  the  same  as 
in  1979The  agS  that  will  be  supported  with  this  request  will 
deal  with  pres^ng  national  concerns,  including  special  emphasis  on 
vouth  unemployment,  problems  of  women  entering  the  world  of 
Trk  theTft'to  an  older  population,  and  rapid  techndogica 
advances  The  request  also  contributes  significantly  to  the  Office  ot 
Education's  larger  objective  for  education  and  work  and  the  smooth 

transition  from  school  to  work.  millinn  to 

Fdr  Vocational  Education,  we  are  requesting  $674  million  to 
serve  the  needs  of  over  17  million  students  of  all  ages  across  this 
country  This  represents  level  funding  from  last  year. 

As  you  will  note  on  the  chart  to  my  left,  aftd  your  Jight,  which 
indicates  the  Federal-State  share  f^P^^^itures  both  for  voc^^^^^^^ 
al  education  and  adult  education,  the  percentage  of  the  federal 
roll  in  voSional  education  has  decreased  a  good  bit  over  the  last 
several  years  from  19  percent  in  1969  to  U  percent  in  1977  This 
Sates  that  vS:ation^education  has  become  largely  a  State  and 

%1s^^rtl^'shffi"  support,  there  IS  still  a 

need  for  Federal  dollars  in  vocational  education  to  deal  with  the 
preying  problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  program  im- 
nrovement  and  women  in  the  world  of  work. 

^  Of  thif amount,  $662  million  is  for  six  State  formula  programs^ 
with  another  $12.8  million  for  national  programs,  mcluding  the 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  Bilingual 
Vocational  Training  Programs  and  the  programs  of  national  sig- 

"  NoTIn  the  Adult  Education  area,  Mr.  ^^hairman,  we  are  1^- 
uuestintj  .$S)(),7r,(),()()()  for  1980,  a  sliKht  decrease  from  15)79.  These 
funds  are  allocated  to  States  to  provide  eaucational  st''* vices  to 
about  2  million  educationally  disadvantaged  adults.  These  Federa 
funds  provide  6:^  percent  of  the  total  funds  to  about  9  percen  pi 
the  population  which  are  presently  designated  as  functionally  illit- 
erate You  will  note  on  the  chart  an  increase  in  State  and  local 
expenditures  over  the  past  several  years,  which  is  part  of  our 
rationale  for  recommending  a  very  slight  decrease  of  approximate- 
ly $10  million  in  this  program.  States  hawe  increased  heir  share, 
as  you  will  note,  from  25  to      percent  ot  the  total  adult  education 

'  ''Fmal'w '^Mr  Chaitnian.  before  we  turn  to  your  questions,  1  would 
like  to  point  out  to  vou  that  while  this  reque.st  is  at  approximately 
the  same  level  as  1975).  we  intend  to  undertake  new  national  lead- 
ership activities  at  the  Federal  level  to  help  us  tocus  more  .sharply 
the  use  of  these  Federal  funds  We  have  already  identitu'd  ei^'ht 
prioruv  area.s  for  vocational  education  and  are  preparmg  to  do  the 
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same  fpr  adult  education.  In  addition,  we  are  working  diligently  to 
prepare  materials  for  reauthorization  of  the  vocational  education 
amendments  years  from  now. 

With  those  comments  and  the  information  before  you.  I  would  be 
happy,  along  with  my  colleagues  at  the  table,  to  respond  to  the 
questions  you  or  other  members  might  have. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Mr  ^NATCHER.  Thank  you,  Doctor  Dunham. 

Doctor  Dunham,  what  is  your  general  impression  of  the  vocation- 
al education  systenj  in  this  country  today? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Mr.  Chairmajn,  I  believe  that  we  have  a  very  effec- 
tive vocational  education  system  in  this  country.  Of  those  people 
'  available  for  placement  who  engage  in  occupational-and  vocational 
education  programs  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  we 
find  90  percent  of  them  being  placed  in  jobs. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  statistic.  It  is  indicative  of  a  healthy 
nationwide  system  that  started  with  a  smo.ll  Federal  investment 
from  early  days  and  has  demonstrated  that  vocational  education, 
like  general  education,  is  a  responsibility  of  the  State  education 
agencies.  State  government  and  a  function  of  local  schools. 

Vocational  education  is  very  much  interwoven  with  the  total 
education  system.  I  think  it  s  a  healthy  system.  I  think  it  has  some 
problems  for  example,  in  terms  of  targeting  its  Federal  dollars, 
particularly  to  the  highest  priority  areas,  such  as  the  disadvan- 
taged especially  young  people  in  urbi?.!  centers,  and  I  thin4c  we 
need  to  work  hard  on  these  issues. 

But  in  general,  my  attitude  is  that  it  s  a  very  healthy  nationwide 
system  and  a  rather  unique  system  ia  the  sense  of  dollars,  since  a 
niinimum  of  Federal  investment  dollars  has  generated  nearly  a  $5 
billion  annual  investment  across  this  country. 

CHANGES  IN  V(K:ATI0NAL  EDl;(V\TI()N 

Mr.  Natcher.  Doctor  Dunham,  as  you  well  know.  Federal  aid  for 
vocational  education  originally  focused  on  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  That  started  in  the  year  li)14  with  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
and,  of  course,  we  have  had  many  changes  since  that  time,  a  great 
deal  has  transpired  in  the  last  (15  years,  as  you  and  I  well  know. 

How  has  vocational  education  responded  to  the  changes  during 
this  period  of  time? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  vocational  education  has 
responded  to  changes  in  technology  quite  effectively  during  the 
history  you  have  outlined. 

By  liHiH  we  had  realized  that  there  was  a  great  growth  of  new 
and  emerging  occupations  and  new  twhnologies  requiring  different 
and  expanded  kinds  of  training  for  people  which  could  be  provided 
through  the  public  education  system. 

By  identifying  the  major  occupational  cluster  areas,  the  amend- 
ments of  1!H)S  and  particularl>V the  most  recent  amendments  of 
li>7<),  have  allowed  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  real  problems  of 
the  labor  market. 

While  we  have  not  always  been  able  to  capture  the  su|)ply  and 
demand  information,  particularly  the  job  demand  information  in 
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tWp  most  readv  fashion,  1  think  that  by  and  large,  based  on  the 
pUcSS^nt  r|?L  I  n^^^^^  before  and  based  upon  the  cornp^^^^^ 

EeSness  of  the  program  as  a«  integral  portion  of  the  education 
svstem  the  vocational  education  system,  has  done  a  reasonably 
gS^^ob  of  keeping  pace,  with  the  demands  of  the  business  and 
industrial  complex  of  this  country. 

N.  ;•.  STUDY 

Mr  'natcher  The  National  Institute  of  Education  is  doing  a 
maior  evSSn  and  study  of  vocational  educattDn-programs.  The 
Ss&te  iXdgeting  $1  million  in  1979  and  another  $1  million  in 
1980  you  bllieve  that  a  m^or  study  of  vocational  education  is 
necessary  at  this  time,  Doctor  Dunham? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

^r^.  D^uTHr-lT'™  are  Partic«^^ 

of  vocational  education  that  have  not  been  su^J^^^^^^^^^^^ 
study  that  is  within  the  purview  of  the  mandated  study  being 
onnHucted  bv  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Be^au^  we  hive  not  had  these  policy  studies  targeting  on  some 
of  ^he  m'Jre  critical  areas  of  vocational  "on  J"^^^^ 
issues  or  effectiveness,  we  have  been  unable  to  direct  federal  re 

Torexampir  weTavl  ^t^f  d:aVwi  h  th'l  special  populations 
plTemTSllira^  "iVlike.  I  think  we  will Jind.^^^ 
of  the  studv  some  important  signals  for  the  shape  and  nature  oi 
our  ner&Sn  in  this  are!  That,  in  itself,  is  a  redeeming 

""{"e x'pL^^'J'i^^^^^^^^  there  will  be  «.in.,ff  of  this  study  and  that 
we  w^luonUnue  to  do  some  additionS^  study  work  as  a  result.  But 
I  do  think  it's  targeting  on  the  appropriate  areas  ot  study. 

In  simmary,  tL  reauthorization  is  an  important  focus  of  the 
study  In  addit  on,  it  may  help  to  answer  some  questions  that  this 
committee  and  other  committ^s  of  Congress  have  asked  for  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  provide  definitive  answers. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr  Natcher.  The  Federal  share  of  the  total  cost  of  vocational 
education  has  been  declining  over  the  past  ten  years,  from  \^ 
Srcent  to  1 1  percent  in  1977.  I  believe  that  is  correct  Doctor 
Dunham? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. ,     ,  . 
Mr  Natcher.  In  view  of  this  trend,  what  do  you  see  as  the 
future  role  of  the  Federal  Government  concerning  vocational  edu- 

"^D?"  Dunham.  I  am  very  pleased  you  asked  me  that  question 
because  I  happen  to  have  both  some  personal  and  professional 
opinions  on  th^T  issue,  and  I  want  to  pomt  out  to  you  Mr  Chair- 
man and  to  the  committee,  that  we  are  m  the  process  of  takmg  a 
hard  look  through  a  six-month  study  to  give  us  .some  clear  signals 
about  that  future  Federal  role.  . 

I  believe  that  the  future  Federal  role  is  one  that  mast  assist  he 
States  in  targeting  dollars  where  the  needs  are  the     ghest.  We 
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h;  to  shift  from  maintaining  programs  to  targeting  dollars  where 
people  hurt  the  most  with  respect  to  education  for  work. 

Our  future  role  may  have  to  target  on  urban  centers,  the  prob- 
lems of  isolated  rural  America,  mobility  problems,  and  technology. 

We  have  a  half  dozen  targeting  potentials  and  I  would  like  to  see 
future  Federal  vocational  education  money  focusing  on  alleviating 
problems  where  the  problems  are  greatest  as  opposed  to  simply 
providing  maintenance  money  for  progratps  that  probably  will  sur- 
vive at  the  local  level  without  much  help. 

Now.  that  is  not.  a  case  that  is  truq  in  every  State.  As  you  are 
aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  match  money  issue  varies  from.  State  to 
State.  There  are  many  States  which  do  not  yet  have  the  capacity  to 
provide  full  access  to  vocational  education  programs.  !  am  propos- 
ing ideas  such  as  differentiated  formulas,  non-financial  incentives 
to  States,  or  relief  in  the  area  of  how  much  money  should  be  spent 
tor  program  improvement  for  Future  Federal  efforts.  ' 

All  of  these  ideas  ultimately  will  contribute  to  a  different  Feder- 
al role  than  we  have  now,  and  should  give  States  more  autonomy 
and  flexibility  to  respond  to  their  own  nee.h. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  would  happen  if  all  Federal  support  for 
vocational  education  were  withdrawn? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Well,  first  of  all,  you  would  have  a  sharp  decline  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  other 
special  populations. 

You  would  also  see  a  sharp  djedine.  not  a  total  elimination,  but  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  whole  business  of  improv  >n.  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  programs. 

Funds  available  for  improving  curriculum,  for  teacher  education 
for  guidance  and  cor-.-elling  services,  for  removing  the  problems  of 
sex  stereotyping  ir  v  national  education  would  probably  just  be 
forestalled  for  a  p-riod  of  time.  It  would'  be  a  debilitating  blow,  ji 
would  seem  to  me,  in  those  --«as  that  are  particularly  trying  to 
meet  the  needs  of  sp'jcial  g-  >i  i    xnd  quality  of  programs. 

Fmally.  the  Fede-al  lea(  '••  role,  which  strives  for  exc-llence 
for  access,  and  equity  tor  a;  -  ople.  would  be  lost.  I  tiiink  that  is 
an  important  role  and  one  that  in  *he  future  is  going  to  be  even 
more  important. 

MIXOHITIKS  I.\  V(X-ATI()\AI.  KI)I :( 'ATION-.A!. 

.Mr.  Natchkr.  .Mr.  C'onte? 

Mr  Co.VTK  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chuirman. 

I  v.ant  u,  welcome  you  to  our  committee,  Mr.  Dunham. 
•  A.s  you  may  know  or  may  not  know,  1  happen  to  be  a  product  of 
vocational  education.  I  was  one  ol'  the  very  first  in  the  m..chine- 
.shop  in  the  City  of  Pittsfield  in  i'  vocational  school,  and  thojr  when 
I  graduated,  they  took  me  out  'bout  half  a  vear  bef'Te  and  l  went 
to  work  at  the  (Jeneral  p:iectric-    omfJany  as  a  machinist. 

So  I  have  a  very,  very  warm  spot  in  mv  heart  for  vocational 
rducation 

I  don  t  think  we  a.e  doin.','  enouuh.  I  sit  on  this  committee  and  [ 
hoar  of  :ill  of  these  p-  ,gran<-,  trying  to  help  thr  disadvantami  and 
The  minorities.  I  think  this  is  one  are.i  in  which  the  minorities  are 
not  .ivailing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  they  havo. 
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1  tro  back  home  and  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment throughout  my  district  and  yet.  by  the  fa"^^e/°^^"'^XTs 
with  small  businessmen  and  they  just  cannot  find  tool  makers 
they  cannot  find  machinists,  they  cannot  find  people  who  are 
trained  in  these  fields,  and  these  jobs  are  going  beggmg. 

Wh^t  are  we  doing  to  try  to  get  the  minorities  interested  in 
attending  vocational  high  school?  t  or.r...^ 

Dr.  Dunham.  Mr.  Conte,  I  also  appreciate  your  question.  I  appre- 
ciate your  own  personal  track  record  of  support  for  vocational 
education  from  thVgreat  State  pf  Massachusetts.  That  is  a  pressing 
issue,  and  I  think  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  to  start  talking 
about  the  attitudes  of  the  minority  population  toward  vocational 

^^vSional  education  is  seen,  by  minorities  as  it  has  been  by  the 
majority  population  for  many  years,  although  I  think  that  is  eras- 
ing some^!^lat  now,  as  education  for  soniebody  else  s  kid^  It  does  not 
always  represent  the  highest  paying  jobs;  therefore  what  we  have 
to  do  and  we  are  working  to  do  with  some  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions'that  represent  minority  communities  or  minority  populations 

"  partici  larly  interested  in  vocational  education,  is  how  to  not  only 
involve  the  minority  community  in  leadership  positions  in  local 
communities  and  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels,  but  also  how  to 
net  the  majority  population  to  participate  with  them  in  that  ettort. 

Much  offit  has  to  do  with  guidance  and  counselling,  in  my  view. 
The  kind  AfUiiviiinpation  made  available  to  students,  not  through 

•  the  guidance  and  counselling  system  per  se,  or  the  public  school 
pupil  personnel  services  system,  but  also  through  the  accessibility 
of  occiipational  and  career  information,  is  only  barely  passable  in 

manj  areas.  .  .  .      *  _  <•  tv,o» 

Mas.sachusetts  happens  to  have  a  pretty  good  system   or  thai 

purpose.  The  career  information  system  that  has  been  installed  is 

beginning  to  be  a  statewide  system  there. 

But  I  think  when  you  begin  to  look  at  large  cities  m  particular, 

where  these  populations  tend  to  concentrate   we  have  another 

 Li  tu.,*  ;..  u;ot«,../>  onri  K«c  nnt  vpt  hetm  addressed  adequately 


ties,  and  thereby  to  programs. 

Ihe  urban  c»'nters  of  .-)()(),()()()  or  more,  the  largest  cities  have 
about  -22  percent  of  the  population  but  have  only  10  percent  ot  the 
secondary  facilities,  and  1:5  percent  of  the  postsecondary  facilities, 
according  to  a  recent  study  we  conducted.  Alternatively,  in  the 
rural  areas  of  zero  to  -irj.OOO.  :M  percent  of  the  secondary  facilities 
and  7  percent  of  the  postsecondary  facilities  exist  t,o  serve  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  population.  So  there  i.s  a  disparity  between  the  rural, 
sub-rural  and  suburban  and  urban  centers  and  again  these  prob- 
lems tend  to  concentrate  in  the  urban  centers  with  larger  portions 

of  minorities.  '  .   u    <-    ♦  r 

We  have  mounted  several  major  nation:il  initiatives;  the  first  of 
them -and  1  am  sure  that  yuu  will  ask  nie  about  this— connecting 
(  KTA  and  vocational  education  re.sources  to  meet  these  needs.  Hut 
w(«  are  also  under  wav  with  an  urban  initiative,  to  address  with 
great  specif  a.,  v  the  problems  of  how  to  target  Federal.  State  and 
local  dollars  t(  'ameliorate  s   ne  of  these  problems. 
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That,  howi'vi'f.  requires  a  strong  State,  local,  and  Federal  part- 
nership, such  that  we  are  all  going  in  the  same  direction,  all 
recognizing  the  same  problems,  all  using  the  same  sources  of  data 
and  information,  and  all  having  the  same  goals. 

I  don't  mean  to  generalize.  Congressman,  but  you  can  see  that 
it  s  a  State-local  issue  in  which  we  need  to  use  Federal  leadership 
and  funds  backed  by  data  «nd  information  that  says  very  clearly 
what  the  problems  are.  We  also  need  to  lofik  nt  our  legislation, 
both  current  and  future  in  terms  of  what  kiiiu->  of  dollars  are 
needed  and  in  what  configuration  they  should  go  . .  alleviate  these 
problems. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  find,  as  a  result  of  the  NIE  study, 
which  the  Chairman  referred  to.  out  of  our  own  studies  that  are 
going  on.  and  others  that  are  occurring  at  this  time,  that  the 
smiple  basic  business  of  accessing  programs  is  a  big  problem.  Kids 
are  either  on  the  street  or  in  general  curriculum  programs,  but 
the.v  are  not  in  vocational  education.  And  that  is  where  they  need 
to  be.  but  not  because  they  are  a  particular  kind  of  kid.  They  are 
^t  vocational  students,  they  are  students  of  vocational  education, 
j  think  we  have  stereotyped  vocational  students  and  that  is  part 
of  that  attitude  problem.  So  we  are  working  on  the  guidance  issue 
and  we  are  working  on  the  access  issue,  in  terms  of  facilities 
equipment,  and  buildings  to  really  target  on  the  needs  of  monority 
populations. 

We  are  very  dedicated  to  this  a-nd  've  have  plans  under  way  and 
•  also  .some  preliminary  outcomes  from  those  plans  that  indicate  we 
are  going  to  make  some  progress. 

\       .Anrri  DKS  toward  V'tK  AIlO.NAl,  KDiK  ATIO.N 

Mr  CoNTK.  I  am  interested  to  hear  you  sav  that  becau.se  those 
attitudes  have  not  changed  in  4')  years.  1  was  back  there  in  the 
l!HUs  and  if  you  went  to  vocational  school,  which  was  down  in  the 
1!*"^  T  '^'  the  high  school  then,  you  were  a  second  class  citizen,  you 
had  dirty  hands  and  you  wore  djrty  clothes  there,  and  you  i.ad  oil  all 
over  you  and  grease.  Those  attidues  have  been  the  same  over  40 
years. 

I  would  he  plea.sed  to  .see  how  you  n'V  going  to  changi*  these 
attitud'.'s.  becau.se  it's  very,  very  important.  I  wish  it  was  manda- 
tory t(j  mak.'  every  student  take  some  vocational  education,  at  least 
as  part  uf  his  education,  even  if  he  is  not  going  to  ev^  r  use  it  again 
If  fie  IS  going  to  go  out  and  be  a  doctor.  To  be  able  to  work  with  hi.s 
hands  and  to  have  that  knowledge  and  if  he  ever  gets  married  and 
he  owns  a  home  it  s  going  to  hold  him  in  good  stead,  es^eciallv 
with  todays  pr..es  of  labor,  he  can  do  his  own  work  around  his 
hou.se. 

I  know  I  |)ring  a  lot  of  young  folks  in.  I  try  to  show  them  things, 
and  they  are  just  amazed  and  they  say.  wher*-'  did  you  learn  this 
you  know,  you  use  a  skill  ^ay  and  drills  and  all  ol  this  .stuff  So 
even  whether  they  are  going  ttj  go  int(j  a  trade  or  tun.  its  goinu  to 
help  them  later  on  in  life. 
•  I)r  Dr.N'HAM.  Y»\s.  sir 
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BUIXiET  REQUEST 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  know,  I  get  a  lot  of  mail  on  this,  Mi.  Du^'ha"?- 
They  say  we  are  not  going  to  have  enough  money  h<;re,  that  it  s 
much  too  low,  that  we  need  more  money  in  vocational  education  so 
we  can  put  more  people  to  work.   ,    ,      .  ^ 

iryoSr  professional  judgment,  do  you  think  this  budget  is  too 

low?  What  did  you  ask  for  to  0MB?  u  ♦     ;«  tv,*. 

Dr.  Dunham.  We  asked  for  something  more  thar  what  is  in  the 

budget  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Could  you  give  us  that  figure.' 

Dr.  Dunham.  Yes,  sir,  in  ju^  a  minute.  I  have  it  here. 

We  had  three  levels,  a  minimum,  current,  and  improved  level. 
Our  improved  level  request  was  $696  million  to  the  Department; 
the  0MB  request  was  $492  million.         ^  .'' 

Mr.  CoNTE.  And  v. hat  is  in  this  budget  here.' 

Dr.  Dunham.  This  request  is  for  $674  million. 

MINORITY  INVOLVEMENT 

Ms  Beebe.  Mr.  Conte,  some  data  I  have  might  be  of  interest.  In 
thp  last  ten  years  enrollments  in  vocational  education  have  grown 
176  percent,  and  we  are  finding  that  the  enrollment  trends  in 
vocational  education  nationwide  are  increasing.  We  have  some  data 
we  could  submit  for  the  record  which  would  show  enrollment  by 
ethnic  back{,  ound. 

Mr.  Conte.  And  minorities  too? 

Ms.  Beebe.  Yes,  sir.  j  -r -i-o  oii  r;  Nt 

Mr.  Conte.  I  would  like  to  get  that  for  the  record  if  it  s  all  n„ 

with  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'  (The  information  follows:] 
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Vocational  Education  Enrollment 
by  Ethnic  Background 


Level 

Total 

X  of 

X  of 
iJiacK  iotai 

X  of 
nLspan>c  xotax 

X  of 

X  of 
white  Total 

Secondary 

PoBt- 
Secondary 

Adult 

9,002,73^ 

2, 289^536 
3»966,15?. 

96,554  1,07 

38,105  1.66 
4*^,141  1.08 

1,557,007  17,30 

291,992       1?  76 
508«498       12  83 

637»735  7.08 

180,031  7.86 
228»496  5.76 

62,524  0.70 

18,103  0.79 
27»372  0*69 

6»648,914  73.85 

1,761,305  76.93 
3, 15b, 645  79.64 

17  I 
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EQUII'MKNT  QUALITY 

'Mr.  CoNTE.  Have  I  time  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  certainly  do.  .     ,     .     i  * 

Mr.  CoNTE.  The  machinery  used  in  the  vocational  schools  must 
be  of  high  quality  and  up  to  date? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Yes,  sir.  r  ..u      i  „*u„  u^u 

Mr  CoNTE.  I  remember  we  were  usmg  all  of  those  leather  belt 
ones;  and  it  was  dangerous.  The  cost  of  machinery  ^^.f  high  today^ 

How  does  your  administration  perceive  its  role  in  helping  the 
States  keep  their  vocational  schools  up  to  date  with  good  equip- 
mei  t  and  good  machinery?  ,  i 

Dr  Dunham.  In  the  first  instance.  Mr^  Conte  the  law  itself 
provides  that  funds  coming  to  the  schools  through  the  State  educa- 
tion agency  may  be  used  to  improve  and  expand  voctional  educa- 
tion. That  can  include  acquisition  of  facilities  and  equipment. 

We  recognize  the  serious  problem  of  present  equipment  that  was 
purchased  back  in  the  early  days  of  the  heavier  investment  of 
Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  after  1963.  Much  equipment 
/has  been  in  place  for  those  15  years  and  now  needs  to  be  upgraded 

^"while^that  has  N^en  absorbed-ias  you  can  see  by  the  statistics  on 
the  Qhart-in  large  measure  by  State  and  local  dollars  you  still 
have  the  problem  in  urban  centers  where  there  is  not  the  kind  of 
tax  bape  behind  the  local  program.  Those  centers  will  ..?nd  to  have 

^f^vouTook'at  it  across  an  entire  State,  the  better  equipment  is 
eoina  to  be  in  the  newer  facilities  that  tend  to  be  out  in  the  rural 
or  suburban  areas.  The  o  der,  later,  out-of-date  equipment  tends  to 
be  in  center  cities.  ,     ,  ^   ....   , 

We  have  found  this  in  the  Westat  study  that  gave  us  facility  and 
equipment  profiles  on  dt^Tiographic  areas.  My  attitude  is  that  pur- 
chasing equipment  is  quite  an  appropriate  use  of  Federal  lunds 
given  the  States'  judgment  that  that  is  what  they  want  to  do  with 
th^ir  formula  monies.  , 

1  would  suggest  to  the  Congressman  and  to  the  committee  that 
given  the  level  of  funding  we  have  requested,  :t  seems  to  me  that 
even  given  tht.  present  structure  of  the  law  we  need  to  build  into 
our  legislation  the  capacity  to  target  money  m  these  areas.  If  there 
were  an  increase,  for  example,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
ta^-get  it  on  minorities  and  youth  unemployment  problenis  which 
relate  right  back  to  the  entry  and  the  accessibility  problems  of 
get'  ing  into  the  program  in  the  first  place.  . 

It's  very  difficult  to  separate  these  put  and  say  there  is  a  specific 
answer  to  a  specific  problem.  It's  a  systemic  problem  that  rut.s 
from  parental  attitudes  through  community  support  relationships 
and  attitudes,  through  voting  on  local  budgets,  bond  issues,  to 
matching  that  with  Fedora'  initiatives  to  improve  and  expand  and 
extend  programs.  Then  you  have  something  that  is  accessible  to 
young  iK'ople  and  adults  in  vocational  education. 

I  say  that  siniplv  to  de:  -istrate  that  it  has  become  very  much  a 
local-State  i.ssue  and  we  need  to  continue  a  leadership  posture  from 
Ihf  Federal  level,  it  seems  to  me,  that  says  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  would  look  for  a  State  to  target  on  in  a  State  plan 
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If  you  say  \u  fittsfk^ld,  m  Boston  or  wherever  it  nii^ht  be  in  the 
State  of  MassachuKetts;  that  you  are  aware  of,  as  a  citizen,  or  as  a 
Representative  of  the  people  in  that  State,  certain  urgent  problems 
and  that  there  are  a  lot  more  people  who  know  of  these  problems, 
then  the  State  should  respond  through  the^r  plan  to  tell  us  that 
that  is  what  ihey  are  K^in^  to  do.  We  will  support  that,  and  we  are 
working  to  support  modifications  in  legislation,  in  rples  and  regula- 
tions, in  interpretations  of  pol  icies  that  will  help  States  use  their 
funds  and  the  small  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  are  coming  to 
them  to  do  preciselv  the  kinds  of  things  you'are  asking  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Conte,  I  guess  my  time  is  up. 

Thank  you  verv  much. 

STATK  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Mr.  Natchku.  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  the  last  authorization.  State  Advisory  Councils 
wvre  ^iven  additional  responsibilities,  and  so  forth,  a'  figure  of 
minimum  was  set  forth  in  the  law,  as  you  know.  But,  there 
is  no  way  they  can  do  it  on  $7r>,()(H). 

So  wt»  added,  i\s  I  recall,  $1.7  million,  or  something  like  that,  to 
the  appropriations  bill,  so  that  they  can  meet  those  mininiuni 
responsibilities.  xNow.  I  understand  there  is  some  problem  with 
that. 

What  is  th(*  [)rohlem'.* 

Dr^DrNHAM.  As  I  understand  it.  Mr.  Smith.  th(»  problem  is  one 
of  re^quiring  point  of  order  language  to  achieve  the  .i;iO(;,()0()  mini- 
jnum  CoiiKMi'ss  uants  each  State  :o  receive. 

Mr.  Smith  I  tliought  we  added  a  million  dollars  <n  no  States 
would  lost*,  and  vt^t  vou  could  gi\e  more  tlian  .^Tri.oon  to  some 
States. 

Di  Di  NHA.M.  Ms.  Hfebe  has  bwn  working  uilfi  us  on  this  and 
has  sonu'  very  currtMit  information  tfiat  will  be  helpful  in  clarify- 
ing tliis 

\(s  Bkkhk.  \'e»s.  \V(>  wanted  to  respond  to  tlic  C(;mniittt»e*s  direc- 
tive in  their  rt^port  wfiich  \vOul(i  hav(»  [M'ovidtMl  eacli  Stat(\  the 
Di-^trict  of  (  nlunil)ia.  and  Puerto  Kico  witfi  a  .Sion.iioi)  iniiiinumi 
and  eacli  outlying  territory  witli  a  SMlJMio  inininuini.  'V\w  <»xtra 
amount  appropriated  could  have  done  that.  Howev(T,  we  have 
received  an  opinion  from  our  legal  couns(*l  which  ,says  that  the 
repori  language  is  inadequate  to  ovtsnde  the  formula'in  the  law. 
The  only  way  we  can  distribute  those  funds  is  according  to  ihv 
procedure  set  forth  in  the  basic  statute. 

In  ord(»r  to  minitiialls  fund  eacli  St.i.'e  at  SlOU.uoo  and  -acli 
terrilnry  at  SlM.ooo  usinj.:  tfie  e.xi^tirm  statutorv  formula  diMnlnr 
tion.  we  Would  nei'd  SM  :!  milijon. 

Mr   S.MfPH    In  otfirr  v^ords.  you  'Aould  h.ive  to  ui\c  the  Stales 
that  alieadv  liavp  more  tliati  tfir\  iu*ed  niort    inoiiev  in  oniei'  \  \ 
the  oru»s  that  don  t  liave  enouuli 

,\N  Hkkhk  .Vccorriinj^  If)  tlie  statute,  ue  would  I:  i\e  1(,  u>e  tlh* 
t-.M'-tini^  lortnula  uImv  Ii  incri  a.-e>  eacfi  St.i*rV  -liarc  up  *o  a 
■'J'Hi.oMii  nhixirnuni  'I'll,  .e  arr  t^s.)  uas^  m  \\h.A\  iliat  .an  l)e 
rorreet*  I*  Onr  i>  l)s  i.)!rnall\  aJMriwinu:  iI.j'  -latute.  uliu  h  'Ae  \\\\\ 
l)f  IwokMi    at  uheu  ue  -uhmit  rfsuif  lion/al  hwi   Or  \\\K^,  wr  e<»uid 

;••  17:] 


have.language  in  the  Wopriation  Act  which  would  specifically 
set  aside  some  of  the  requirements  in  the  tormuia.  j  m» 

mT  Smith  Well.  1  would  like  at  this  point  in  the  record.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  have  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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«ENKRAL  COUNSEL  OPINION 

0«FA«TMKHT  OP  HCAUTN.  BoUCATION.  AND  WKkrAWK 
•rriet  of  tms  MeMBTAav 
noMn40»1.  F.O.I.  94 

ffMninfiM.  D.C.  90903  •■miwal  counml 

April  n  1979 

MhMuR/UJUUM 

To  :    Mr.  Thomas  McNainara 

Budget  Ana lyst ,  OK 

l-ranj         :    hducatlon  Ulvlslon 

OF  KICK  uV  THt  (itNEKAL  COUNSKL 

Subj«,ct     :    Kundlnt;  of  Vocational  Kducatlon  State  Advisory  CounclU 

This  memorandum  Is  in  response  to  your  request  for  bur  opinion  on  the 

:S[^''^^a:Ht°L'^''""^^"^^^^"^'  '°  educati:n''s::?e  L  ory 

conn  I U.     In  liRht  oj  a  recent  Congressional  Inquiry,  you  have  asked  whether 
tr..  (..uulHsioner  of  Education  Is  Ugally  bound  to  allocate  Feder^rfunds    o  these 
ouaclLs  l„  accord  with  a  conflicting  directive  contained  in  a  repo  t  fror 
he  Mou.e  (.omnlttee  on  Appropriations.     For  the  reasons  set  forth  infra.  U 
is  ...    opinion  that   the  CoTntniss lone r  Is  not   Ie,,ally  bound  tc  change  the  «  hod 
or  .illocatlon  requlrt^d  by  the  authorUinfi  legislation. 


I. 

the  Vucdtlmi.I  K.lMCUtlon  Act  of   196^.  as  amended  by 

;Lv:d:rin'-;:;:r"  ''^^  ^""^  ^^'^^    ^^-^  -^--^  -  -  -c'^ 

f run  the  Hums  appropriated  pursuant  to  thU  subsection,  the  Comnl HSloner 
.hall     .ub  ett  tc,  the  provisions  ot   th.  following  sentence,  make  Ktants 
to  stH  e  advisory  councils,   tram  amounts  dlloLed  to  such  advisory 
councils  in  accordance  with  the  .>uhod  for  allotment  contained  In 
section  K»](d)(J>.  tu  carry  out  the  tunctions  specified  In  thih 
siHtlo.1.  and  shall  pay  to  e^ch  state  advisory  council  an  ammnit 
e(,..al   ti,  th*-  rrasonable  amounts  expended  by  It   In  carrying  nut  Us 
r-iiutlwn^  under  this  Act  In  such  fiscal  year,  except  that  „n  State 
advisory  cuumll  shall   receive  an  amount  to  exceed  $20w,umi  or  an 
anuont    les;,  than  i./>,UUi^, 
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Ihe  •'i.wthod  tor  cillutment  contdlnvd  In  Section  lui"  i«  the  b^slc  Statt 
entltUMient  tMrauU  wtach  .aioc.»tet>  tunds  on  the  basis  or  a^e  Kroup  populations. 

U   Kl.o.iia        i.arrntliet  Urillv  »»„to.!  that  sine  the  *it..fwt..ry  rr.'.Ulon  --t  ihr 
ddvisory  c'ouutlU  la  l^uo.  (Hl'L.  L.  <yt.-W*o>.  tunds  have  In^on  ,lUt  rlbntt-d  to 
the  counrlU  «»n  the  Uisit,  of  tiu*  Mdtr  cntulent-nt  loroiuld.     ^Uvt\  TitU  U  «'t 
int.'  Mlucatlou  A(Pfnil(nL.nt^  ol   l<//r,  tPuh.        VW,h-)  HuhHtani  lally  dnemioa 
tJ.v  VLA.  Lon,TL'bK  hdU  inadvuntly  onlttcd  rcUTeiuf  to  the  tormul.i  a»  the  banls 
lor  Jl  itrlbutiii)-  tunds  to  the  ccm.Mills.    This  unlssKm  was  rorrei  tea  by 
i»rOttan  ot  the  Teihnlv.il  Air*-.ul.iwnts  KfUtlnj-.  to  Vocatlon.il  Kduoat  loii 

(Pui».  I.,  "fi-^^i)-     In  t«.-  v-x,>l.inal  l.»n  ot   this  amendment   In  htn.   Kept.  '.o. 

7.  (j/iZ///).   the  Senate  ComriUtee  tu:  Hunan  ke>»onrces  blates; 

In  Is  .>ecllon  imre.i:,Ls  the  anl  hor  I  za  t  I  on  i-t   approprlat  louK  fnr 
•.t.ite  auvii^ory  l.m.oc  II-,  t  roi..  'v^i  niiUm.  f..r  tlHcal  l*i/>J  to  '.l')  rulllon 
d.td  sii,.i  men  that  aj-^.r^i-rlat  i.»r  this  l-rj-oHi:  ar.._  lo  bt.  all.»rat..l 

iinUtT  the  v^eiu'r.,1   tormula  it.nt.jjne.l   in  tnv  it,t.     Ct-Ppnanlb  :>^»ppl  led ) . 


It    Is  ..»ir  »m  UTbt-inuiii,..   hast'd  nn  'it  I  l^o        ..due at  ion  biuUi-t  IW'.urv^, 
l-eaer.l   tund.  —r.-    ilLiratea  to  tie  coou.  lls   in  K\   lv7.-.  an.J  M'   ViVi  i  i 
,  ..it-.tmltv  .it  II  II..'   ri-i-iircm  ntu  set   ti-rtn   l.»  ;.,•»  t  ion  l'-'Hr)Cn  ot    thp  U 
huud'.  wfi.     .I-,!  rl.M.tfU  throu.;.   the  .rneral   tor.  ola  with  nn  :.tile  rivrivl  l,, 
Irss   th.t.i       >.  -fr-   nia'»  -  .'^-t-, 


ill. 


In  U'.  ri-,..ii        .1.  ^  'I  ;  iw  I'n-         .ipiTo,'' »     »  ■» 


11   t.ir   l»  r  r       »l  N»-.ir 


...Iv.iiMca       Utler.'Mi    ..tr.  tlv.    l.-t    :isirihuti.i.-.  tuu.;,,  U-on  ..-  .,-,.1.  vi-i/ar;. 

I  I  f   ii.M.-»f  '  o       11  li'    i-rp'T •'tit'*  -.1,  t*    /  J: 


tn.  i.-.i-.r  ..t    -  i.. t-r   f..-  ...r;o-.r  -1  r,ii-l 

I.  1  II-  II      ill.-  it  I  '  '   I''  i 

II.  ..   ,  r. 

.  ....   J  J  ■■   i.»  1  «r  I  ,       t    I "  »■  t  r 


1 1  ;•  I  t.n  ii  I  Le-*   I  I'l- 1     1 1  -il 
1        ,1,.     ts     1-1    I  1.1  S      rat'-    I  ."Til    1   -f    I  I'      -l  tl  « 


M.  .  t  I  .V      I  .    t  ■  ...  v.-    .       ..I  I  ,     II  .-■  -.11  »        .1       I  . 

r ;  ,      -■     t.i .  i  M  ...  I  '  r  I?  I--  t   ..I  ■■  I  ■'  '  • 

,       ,  •  .1  I  .  .  . .  •  I  i  ■  : '         ■ .       '  '    '  • 

.     ,  r  , .  .  I  .  I  I  i          I  ' 
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Mr.  Thomas  McNuraara  -  pdge  3  y 

«t[er  Tr^^^,:!  f  ^^'""^  co»alUoe  report  was  .ll.nt  on  the 

s"n!  Lpl  "-Ju^/p?  ^^J!™""  '"'--tlon  to  $100,000  for  the  councils.  (See 

k 

(HouJ"Kep°"Nr%"5!l5l^r'  Ubor-HEW  Appruprlat  lo  .  Bill 

he  c!uPc?;.     \-  provided  no  guidance  on  the  alloculon  ,«thod  to 

Lt  H?H      r  ;     r.""  however,   is  the  (act  that  the  /.pprov-rlat  Ion 

Act  did  not     nclude  any  «pecUl  lanBu-ge  to  oVfrrldc-  the  provlKlcn  of 
juthorUlnn         which  provides  thaf  no  Stat«  council  .haU  recej^.c"  1^  Ln  . 

IV. 

l.n  Of  Statutory  conHtuctlon  that  when  the 

lani;u,Be  o    a  .tatule  1,  cU«r  and  unamblKuou.  the-  statute  must        held  tu 

XZ  on'    ^hr  ""'^  T"*"'"'  a^tutur,  Co^;:  r.^t  i  1.  2A. 

efe;rid'to  a:  tho  "nl.r'  -traced  thl.  prlTcYple  which  U  r-Snr^only   '  ' 

II  iM,ii  u  plain.   .   .  .  t|,B  ,oie  function  of  the  courts  Is  tu  enforce  U 
a.curdln,  tu  It.  terms."    iCamlnelt.l  v.  UnljtH  States,  242  u"s    I/O  (l,}/),. 

The  meanln,;  of  sc.  .Ion  105(f)(1)  of  the  VEA  U  clear  and  unambiguous. 
As  lndlca..d  supra.   th«  (.o>-.l»s lone r' s  application  of  the  method  of  allocatlun 
has  been  co.„lstenv  and  .-^ntlnuous  „incf  the  statutory  .rratlon  of  the 
cuntlls.  to  wit,  employing  the  basic  formula  with  nu  Statt.  recelvlm-  less 
auullc  tl"""  VZ"  5^^0.000.     In  tie  uol.-  chaU.n,,o  tu  the  Curimlss  loner's 

application  of   this  pruvlslon.   the  Court  i>(  Appeals  for  thi..  D.C.  Circuit 
rendered  a  per  curium  opinion  In  tavor  „f  the  Comml sslWr' s  uniform  application 

In  d  dlSBlmllar  circumstance  where  tl.e  atatuK.ry  Idnxuar.*'  Is  found 
amblKuouH.  a  report  uf   the  «ipprupr  Idt  Ion  catainlttt.o  wuuld  cun^tltut<^  a  valuable 
^ource  tor  determlniuK  the  Intent  of  ConKfous.     In        h  Inhtancefc,  thr 

eKlslHtlve  Intent  as  revealed  by  the  committee  report  Ir  hlKhly  perM.aslv. 
(Se^  Sutherland.  St_4,t,u_tor;?  CqnetjucJ  Ion ,  vul.  2A,  V  ^d.Uh).     Mow^^ver  where 
tlu.  terms  of   the  statute  a.'e  unambiguous,   the  Joglslatlve  Int.'ut  mx^K  bo 
devlved  therefrom.     ThU  rule  u\  con.iructlon  U  enpecfally  relevant  In  this 

..•laace  beciuBe  the  .  an^uaKe  of  the  Moust^  Kt-port  cunfllclH  with  the  statuloiy 
lanKuaxe  of  the  bablr  authoriz  Inr.  le*".l«  Lit  Ion. 

In  rhlH  cunnectlun.   recent  derlBlunf,  of  the  Cor.ptroller  (.enrral  UMuatr 
hat  wh.re  Cun«ress   imposes  re.trlctions  or  other  .jualll  iers  npoi,  an  .ppmprlation 
n  .umnitli-e  reports.   ,ind  not   in  the  Htalulf  itself,   the  rest  r  l<  i  i  uas  .,ri.  m,i 
UKally  binding  on  th*  administrative  a^or. /  whirh  administers  the  ntatute. 
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Mr.  ll.uraa*  :-lc'.a..uird  -  pJr,*"  '» 

.  In  Urv  .wrobpace  Corp..  il''  U'JVi),  f.c  CouplroUft  l.cnR.rdl 

v,-..L.h4v  :^arle^,.:th  It.^  own  de.lKlon«  and  lUo^v  A  tl.e  Kederal  courts 
Tcanes  l^e  l  U-K    U  Ive  hU.-.ry  of  an  act  cl.arly  evidenced  ..n  Intention 

l:  al  ocate      >•,  v^n  ^  "P- "       1-^"-  l""t^:r!.  !re 

was    n.or,.or..ted  i-lu  tnc  J.  t  lt...:i.,   U  wa^  noted  tlMt  wl.lU  then- -are 
"tro.    P  - C.l  con.lderat.o.>»  -hUl,  will  ,...,er„lly  le,.d  ..„  a..ncy    o  . 
!oMKress'  wl.h.H  .lU.  respect  tu  an  appropriations  ^ 
inclusion  of  a  r.pcclflc  directive  In  tlu-  leglsLu  Ion.  a  K-deral  a,,em  y  Is  not 
{cKauJ  I'oond  by  tl.ose  wU.,es.     In  the  l  a  decUlo,,  t..U  position  was  expressed 
ati  tollows: 

.  .lAls  a  «enr<al  proposition,   tl.t       Is  a  distinction  to 
be  oade  wt-eei.  utilUln,;  le,;lsUllve  history  lor  llu-  purpose 
ol    lUmnlnatln,.  the   Intent  underlying  lan,;..a.;e  used  1  n  a 
!„d  resort  ins  to  that  history  tor  the  purpose  ol  -ritlnK  Into  the 
law  tnat  which  is  not  there. 

In  a  subseMue.U  doclslo,,.  NVwj.oJ^A-s  SlOf  buj  Idln^  a^^^ 
C>..  U)  (IVA.).   the  conplroller  Oeneral  reafflrnK^d  tU-  UT>  Arrosiuc^. 
Ill     m.  Uu.  ..Olain,  that  appropriation  directives  cont.dne.  -™'^«" 
report*  .'.-  not  le,,ally  bmdln,.  upon  the  department  or  agency  concerneJ 
unles-   l..e,  are  specified  In  the  appropriation  act  ItseU. 


t,...  r..ter..,:c-to  tie    .>.ve  cUe,l  anth.,rU....   Is  not   l-ten,  e.      .   su>,...  .t 
.hat  the  legislative  history  contained  In  House  Kept.  yV  M-  Is 

'.  te   la        T'.-.-,l..e  of  tdnca.l.n   Is  hy  no  m^ans  tre.    to  .l.ply  d  sre- 
Lrd   .  dl  ectlve  in  pertinent  co,„.aUee  reports.     However     It  ™st  he 
r^.  o,-  l.e      hat  had  .  on,,res.  desired  to  Cnn.-.e  the  -•7'-''>"-';^ 
allocation  to  the  coenMls,   it  ^.rely.  h..,i  t-h  Insert  the  new  d  rectlv  In 
allocation  CO  st.itemnt  eonl+lned  In  the  comnlttec  report 

ir,a;:'::e:.  K-wiUl.   le,..,l   .....l/.o  chan.e  the  ...hod  o.  allocation 
rvqulred  hv  tlic  autMuri/lri..  U'k.IhUi1«>"» 

:.r::";:;::v".r;t:'r iib..  ..ds  ..t  _-^-;:;;.';rr"::.o:r"'"-'" 

::i-::r-^:--^;:rr::,^.:\rth:  x:::'-o,'r;r:vi:i!";n";hra;;thor..i.. 
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ot  appropriation  statute  expressly  requiring  that  no  council  receive  le«6 
than  $100,000.  the  Of tice  of  Lducatlon  Is  not  U«aUy  bound  to  alter  Us 
method  of  allocation, 

Frank  Uell*Acqua 

Deputy  Aiisltftant  General  Counsel 
for  Education 


Mchar'  Brubteln 
Attornify-Advlser 


cc;    Dr.  Uan  Uunliam 

Ur.  CharlcH  buzzeU 

Dr.  Leruy  CorntlRen 

Ha*  Allta  Ahltttrom 

Mr.  Harold  Duls 

Mr.  uou^  Sparks 
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Mr.  Smith.  Then  do  you  have  proposed  language  that  if  the 
committee  wanted  to  do  it  would  overcome  this  without  giving 
more  money  to  those  that  don't  need  more  monev? 

Ms.  Beebe.  Yes;  we  can  provide  that,  Mr.  Smith. « 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  have  that  too.  ' 

Ms.  Beebe.  We  will  provide  that  to  you 

[The  information  follows:] 
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PROPOSED  LANGUAGE  FOR  FY  1979 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Occupational*  Vocationali  and  Adult  Education 

ApppopHatiofw  ur)der  thio  hoad  fan  /tflcjaJ  year  1979  in  the  cenount 
of,  $6, 07$, 000  for*  State  adviBory  aounoilB  under  emotion  205  of  the 
Vooational  Education  Act  of  1963  $hall  b9  ueed,  first,  to  provide  a  baaio 
CBWCfit  to  eaoh  State  equal  to  the  mount  it  received  in  the  prevtoue 
fiscal  year  ($6,066,000),  and  eeaondly,  to  provide  thht  each  State,  and 
the  DietHot  of  '^Colmbia,  Puerto  Bioo,  and  the  Virgin  Islande  ehall  not 
receive  le$$  than  tlOO,000,  that  eaoh  of  the  American  Sanaa,  Qum,  Truet 
TerHtory  of  the  PaHfic  lelande  and  the  Northern  Harima  lelande  ehall 
not  receive  le$$  than  $91,1S6  ($2,007,000), 

/ 

?R0POSED  LANGUAGE  FOR  FY  1980 
Appropilatlon  EatittAte 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education* 

0 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extani  not  otherwise  provided,  aectlon  523  of  the 
Education  AMndaenta  of  1976,  the  Vocational  Education  Actjof  1963,  as  anendv  ,  and 
the  Adult  Education  Act, I$77A,453,000)  $76^,20^,000  of  which  $10,000,000  for  Part  B. 
aubparr  2  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  ahall  remain  available  until  expended; 
PrwidpA,  That  the  aaounta  appropriated  above  ahall  become  available  for  obligatlx.n 
on  July  1,  [1979]  IW,  and  shall  remain  available  until  September  30  [1980]  i9ai« 
tnXsaa  otharwlae  apecified  herein:    Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $112,317,000 
•hall  be  for  carrying  out  part  A,  subpart  3  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

4 

Provided  further.  That  $$,072,000  for  State^  advieory  oounoile  \mder  eeation  106  of  th^ 
Vooational  Education  Act  of  196$  ehall  he  ueed,  first,  to  provide  a  basic  amount  to 
eaoh  State  equal  to  the  csnount  it  received  in  the  previoua  fiecat  year  ($5,086,000), 
<md  eecondly,  to  provide  that  each  State,  and  the  Diatrict  of  Colwihia,  Puerto  Rioo, 
end  the  Virgin  lelande  ehall  not  receive  leee  than  $100,000,  that  each  of  the 
American  Sanca,  Gutm,  Trust  crHtory  of  the  Pacific  U lands  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
lelande  shall  not  receive  lesa  than  $91,136  ($1,007,000) , 


\- 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  ought  to  communicate  Vith  (he  authoriz- 
ing committee  and  perhaps  we  can  get  their  suiiport  if  they  have 
not  got  an  authoriztng  bill  out  in  time  to  put  in  language,  even 
though  it  might  be  subject  to  point  of  order.  \ 

Mr.  Natcher.  Without  objection, 

Ms.  Beebe.  Be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Patten? 

Mr  Patten.  You  know  I  heard  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
so  loudly  and  clearly  a  few  years  ago  that  the  way  to  go  in  educa- 
tion to  help  the  unemployed  was  through  adult  education.  So  in  my 
area  of  Woodbridge  Township  I  have  1,600  adult  education.  We  had 
ads  in  the'  papers  and  we  are  not  the  only  one.  Seton  Hall  was  on 
TV  with  advertisements.  ,       .....  <■ 

They  lost  5  percent  of  their  enrollment  due  to  the  subsidizing  ot 
State  universities  and  in  the  crunch  in  1975;  they  lost  5  percent 
again  in  1977,  and  then  they  lost  again  in  1977  and  they  hired  .a 
recruiter.  They  had  to  have  ads  on  TV.  St.  Johns  and  St.  Peters  m 
Jersey  City,  have  adult  education.  ' 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  something:  Of  all  of  the  ways  we  go  to  help 
the  unemployed,  and  I  was  a  WPA  Mayor,  you  know,  I  lived 
through  that.  1  have  watched  all  of  these  programs  come  and  go, 
and  I  taught  in  vocational  school  seven  years.  In  my  town  I  had 
8,000  who  were  not  citizens,  and  easily  20  percent  are  illiterate. 

They  came  from  Puerto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo.  They  came  from 
Haiti.  They  came  from  all  over. 

Now,  from  your  experience,  if  you  want  to  have  a  person  quali- 
fied to  hold  a  job,  is  there  any  substitute  for  this  vocational  train- 
.  ing?  Should  you  give  them  a  shovel  on  WPA  or  send  them  it 
raking  leaves?  Is  there  any  substitute  for  our  auto  shop  or  electric 
shop  or  paint  shop  where  you  get  a  qualified  person  and  you  give 
them  materials  end  train  them  to  do  something? 

In  our  new  vocational  school  in  Piscataway  we  have  computer 
training;  we  have  automatic  data,  you  know,  keeping  up  with  the 
times,  and  we  have  a  new  girls'  vocational  school.  My  county  is 
beautiful;  our  public  supports  it  and  our  industries  support  it,  and  I 
just  feel  you  have  done  something  to  me  here  today. 

I  look  at  adult  education  and  your  budget  cuts  $10  million,  just 
when  you  had  a  real  cheering  for  adult  education.  In  my  town,  the 
old  schodl  I  went  to  has  adult  education.  ' 

There  is  no  shortcut  to  making  a  doctor,  there  is  no  shortcut  to 
making  a  lawyer,  there  is  no  shortcut  to  making  a  skilled  person 

qualified.  ...  w 

My  vocational  evening  schools  are  crowded  to  the  brim.  We 
never  gave  them  any  money  for  facilities,  really,  to  modernize  my 
own  vocational  school.  They  are  crowded,  they  are  jammed,  you 
see,  and  I  don't  know  if  any  of  you  people  have  personal  knowledge 
of  it.  I  think  I  am  correctly  stating  it  and  I  am  a  little  disappoint- 
ed. This  is  the  best  way  to  go  and  I  find  all  kinds  of  cuts  here. 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Patten.  Yes. 

er|c 
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]  Mr.  CoNTE.  You  were  not  here  when  I  asked  some  of  these  same 
V         /  questions.  He  didn't  do  it,  0MB  did  it. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  not  going  to  excuse  him.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
my  people  to  work,  there  is  no  easy  way.  You  can't  just  hand  them 
a  shovel  or  a  broom.  I  know  what  it  takes  to  make  an  auto 
electrical  mechainic  artd  I  can  put  500  to  work  in  my  State  this 
week.  Nobody  knows  how  to  be  an  electrical  auto  mechanic.  i 

But  across  the  board  my  people  feel  they  have  been  let  down  a 
little  bit  in  this  budget,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  told  that  is  the 
trouble  of  0MB  or  anybody  else.  I  am  here  to  pass  judgment  and 
my  judgment  is  this  is  not  where  I  want  to  see  the  money  cut  not 
for  adult  education. 

I  remember  the  goals,  I  think  it  was  Commissioner  Marland  who 
told  us  what  the  goals  were  for  continuing  education.  We  have  the 
jobs  but  our  industries  can't  find  people  trained  or  qualified.  Do 
you  know  what  they  tell  me  in  the  copper  works  what  it  costs  them 
to  train  a  foreman?  $20,000,  for  foreman  training. 

There  is  no  shortcut.  There  is  no  easy  way  to  these  things.  But  of 
all  of  the  ways  to  go,  without  kidding  anybody  about  how  to  get 
people  working,  this  is  it.  And  I  see  the  ads  every  Saturday  and  a 
fellow  wants  a  iob  and  I  say,  what  can  you  do?  He  came  to  work 
when  he  was  14  years  old  and  pulled  copper  wire;  he  stayed  there 
until  he  was  46  and  the  plant  closed  down.  He  didn't  even  finish 
eighth  grade.  He  can  do  nothing.  He  can't  even  write  a  letter.  He 
was  a  manual  laborer  in  the  plant. 

I  have  five  plants  closed  down,  and  the  fellows  in  there  who  are 
40  to  50  years  old  are  going  to  be  permanently  unemployed  until 
they  go  to  their  graves  unless  we  do  something  about  it.  That's  my 
judgment. 

All  of  my  industries  say  don't  send  anybody  if  they  are  over  35 
unless  they  are  high  school  graduates.  The  crowd  that  worked  in 
my  plants  which  closed  down  worked  there  30,  40  years;  they  are 
left  out,  they  are  over  40  or  50.  They  are  unemployable  the  rest  of 
their  lives  under  our  system,  and  that  is  where  we  have  to  hit. 

We  have  to  hit  that  hard  group  of  unemployed. 
'  Your  money  is  the  best.  I  don't  know  how  it  works  out  there  in 
Iowa.  They  have  the  corn,  but  I  know  I  have  the  industry;  and  they 
want  the  help,  they  want    -e  tl-aining  and  I  just  feel  I  have  been 
short-changed  in  that  appropriation. 

Now,  that  is  my  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Dunham.  May  I  respond  to  your  question,  Mr.  Patten? 

Mr.  Patten.  Please. 

Dr.  Dunham.  What  you  have  discussed  with  us  is  exactly  what 
we  want  to  hear— that  is,  positive  examples  of  our  programs. 

I.et  me  try  to  a^iswer  the  first  question  you  asked  very  early  in 
your  comments:  I^  there  anything  better  than  the  system  we  have 
gomg  in  the  vocatfonal  and  adult  education  area? 

My  answer  to  ihat  .is  unequivocably  no,  it  is  the  best  system. 

You  mentioned  the  job  matching  problem— all  of  these  ads  every 
Sunday  morning— 2,r,00.  :j,000  jobs.  People  are  looking  for  work, 
and  there  is  unemployment,  particularly  among  young  people.  It's 
a  job  matchmg  problem. 

Many  of  the  people  who  want  to  apply  for  those  jobs  do  not  have 
precisely  the  basfic  education  needed  to  get  them  the  jobs,  such 
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things  as  the  ability  to  read,  to  write,  to  communicate,  and  to 
compute,  so  they  can  fill  out  a  job  application,  so  they  can  make  a 
good  representation  of  themselves,  so  they  can  get  some  experience, 
so  they  can  get  a  better  job.  .....        n  * 

Another  problem  with  all  of  those  ads  is  .that  they  all  want 
people  who  have  three  or  four  years  of  experiehce.  Our  problem  is 
a  structural  problem  of  unenlployment  for  people  who  have  never 
worked  before  or  have  not  worked  in  such  a  long  tipie  that  they 
cannot  get  in  the  front  door.  - 

The  first  question  an  employer  asks,  and  you  know  this  as  an 
employer  yourself,  Mr-  Patten,  is  what  have  you  done,  what  has 
been  your  experience?  •  .  ,    ■,        ,       '  j  u 

We  have  to  start  with  basic  skills  for  adults  through  our  adult 
basic  education  programs.  We  also  have  to  have  an  adult  vocation- 
al education  link  so  that  they  can  get  retraining  or  upgrading  tor 
another  job.  Or,  they  may  have  never  been  trained  for  any  job  at 
all 

We  need  to  link  this  to  the  CETA  programs,  so  that  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs  in  our  public  schools  and  in  your 
district,  in  the  community  colleges  and  your  universities,  become 
the  variable  in  whether  or  not  those  education  and  training  pieces 
of  CETA  can  be  made  to  get  these  people  into  education  and  into 

I  think  thft  industrial  training  effort  in  New  Jersey  has  brought 
industry  there  and  has  improved  industries  and  improved  the 
learning  system  by  strengthening  the  education  system  since  it 
called  on  the  education  system  to  help  prepare  people,  for  work. 

I  will  not  back  away  from  your  question  about  why  Uie  amount 
of  money  requested  for  adult  education  is  lower.  . 

The  statistics  tell  us,  ana  it  is  absolutely  a  fafetrthat  the  fetate 
and  local  effort  for  adult  education  has  increased  significantly  in 
the  last  tkree  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Patten.  Don't  pull  that  one  on  me. 

Go  ahead.  I  read  that.  I  underlined  that.  ,     r  *u 

Dr.  Dunham.  All  right.  Let's  talk  about  what  the  role  ot  the 
Federal  Government  is.  ...  ,37. 

Mr  Patten.  We  had  programs  in  my  city,  2.i  rolling  away.  When 
Nixon  came  and  abolished  the  poverty  program,  my  l\fayor  and  the 
Council  continued  on,  all  right;  it  was  not  that  the  city  was  able  to 
take  JJiem  d\er.  The  city  didn't  take  any  of  thpm  over. 

I  will  name  them  for  you,  and  now  in  my  State,  those  projects 
that  were  abandoned  ,we  tried  to  push,  and  as  soon  as  the  federal 
money  ceased  you  were  out  and  this  includes  vocational  trainmg 
too  vocational  school  money,  and  the  State  Legislature  had  them 
cut  right  away.  So  you  can't  make  a  case  that  the  States  got  active 
because  we  are  spending  a  few  mor^  dollars.  You  don  t  know  what 
it  took  to  wake  them  up  in  New  Jersey  in  the  Legislature  to  go  tor 

something.  ,  „  ..  ,    .        .  u 

We  are  proud  of  it  and  I  don  t  follow  your  logic  that  because  my 
State  is  spending  a  few  more  dollars  this  is  a  good  time  for  you  to 
cut  the  ground  from  under  us.  Because  we  expanded,  we  ^ot  the 
increase  you  spoke  of,  a^  now  you  say  we  are  spending'  more 
money. 
I  don't  follow  that  logic. 
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Dr.  Dunham.  W(j11,  it's  diffioult  to  pick  a  given  State  and  clearly 
I  should  not  pick  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  an  example,  ^iven 
what  you  have  said  about  local  and  State  money.  If  the  money  is 
not  there,  it  is  not  there.'  We  are  saying  that  on  the  average  across 
this  country— and  this  is  the  kind  of  information  we  have  to  ana- 
lyze when  we  prepare  budgets— the  Federal  dollar  is  doing  what  it 
was  intended  to  do,  that  is,  stimulate  the  locals  and  States  in  the 
area  of  adult  education  and  meet  the  needs  of  illiterate  people  to* 
give  them  the  basic  skills  they  need  to  get  a  job. 

I^(  I't  believe  I  can  make  any  further  comment  on  it  than  that. 
I  am  most  sensitive  to  your  concern  and  I  can  assure  you  it  will  not 
leave  me  whfii  I  leave  here. 

Mr.  Patten.  Well,  good  luck  to  you,  but  you  are  going  to  hear 
froni  me  at  these  hearings  in  markups  because  I  think  this  is  the 
way  to  go  to  save  this  country  and  get  some  of  these  people  to 
work. 

There  is  no  shortcut.  This  is  the  hard  way.  *- 

Dr.  Dunham.  We  appreciate  your  personal  interest  and  support 
for  our  programs,  Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  if  you  want  to  make  these 
people  able  to  do  something  you  have  to  train  them,  you  have  to 
give  them  experience.  r'> 

Di;.  Dunham.  Absolutely,  thank  you. 

COORDINATtoN  WITH  CETA 

^  • 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Pursell? 

Mr.  Pursell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  relationship  with  one  agency  to  another  has  always  been 
puzzling  to  me,  and  we  have  had  several  discussions  with  regard  to 
your  relationship  with  CETA. 

Can  you  give  us  a  quick  summary  sketch  of  wheVe  we  are  in 
relating  with  CETA  programs  and  trying  to  target  those  particular  ' 
areas  m  a  joint  effort? 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  would  be  very  happy  to,  Mr.  Pursell. 

You  have  heard  some  of  this  before,  but  I  would  like  to  bring  you 
quickly  up  to  date  on  where  we  are  today.  About  a  year  ago 
Secretaries  Califano  and  Marshall,  signed  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment dealing  with  youth  employment  programs  and  education  oro- 
grams. 

•  resulted  in  the  creation  of  two  policy  panels,  one 

in  HEW  and  one  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  HEW  panel  has 
already  had  one  meeting  and  is  preparing  to  meet  with  the  DOL 
group.  Pol  ley  issues  that  these  groups  are  going  to  be  dealing  with 
are  laid  out  in  the  memorandum  of  agreement  that  was  signed  a 
year  ago.  " 

Now,  as  to  some  of  the  specific  things  we  are  doing  within  the 
Department,  especially  within  the  Education  Division  of  HEW.  We 
recently  formed  a  task  group  represented  by  every  unit  within  the 
Education  Division  to  work  on  a  theme  we  are  calling  Education 
^o^A  1     •         including  the -youth  unemployment  section  of 

More  importantly.  Bob  Taggart  from  the  Department  of  Lv-bor 
and  I  have  agreed  to  jointly  collaborate  in  three  national  projects 
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to  be  jointly  funded  by  some  DOL  and  DHEW  discretionary  money 
and  are  considering  a  fourth. 

PILOT  PROJECTS  ^ 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Would  these  be  pilot  programs? 
Dr.  Dunham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  What  are  the  four?  .    ^  . 

Dr  Dunham.  The  four  are  as  foUpws:  The  first  is  an  incentive 
program  to  establish  models  for  the  local  CETA  ecucation.connec- 

**°Mr.  PuRSELL.  Are  those  regional  projects  or  across  the  country? 

Dr  Dunham.  We  expect'to  have  enough  money  to  fund  about  di) 
projects.  One  of  the  criteria  is  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  in 
each  of  the  ten  OE  regions,  so  it  will  be  nationwide.  The  funds  will 
go  through  State  education  agencies  and  the  requirement  wi  I  be 
that  the  plan  be  jointly  signed  by  a  prime  sponsor  and  a  local 

education  agency.  t        T^      .      4.  9 

Mr  PuRSELL.  Through  the  State  Labor  Departments.' 
Dr.  Dunham.  No;  through  the  State  Education  Agency.. 
Mr.  PuRSELL.  Tharmakes  more  sense  to  me.  - 
Dr  Dunham.  We  have  that  issue  agreed  to  with  DOL  at  this 
point  with  that  first  project.  What  will  then  happen,  Congressman, 
\is  that  the  results  of  these  pilot  projects  will  be  disseminated  and 
hopefully  replicated  by  turning  them  over  maybe  in  100  sites  the 
second  year  to  demonstrate  the  linkages  that  are  necessary  for 
successful  agreements,  such  as  coordination  for  academic  or  educa- 
tion credit  and  exchanges  of  staff,  in  other  words,  a  whole  range  of 
issues. 

There  are  some  good  examples  today  of  these  things  happening. 
We  don't  need  to  go  out  and  create  anything  brand  new;  we  are 
simply  trying  to  find  the  best  practices  already  going  on,  sharpen 
and  shape  them  up,  and  then  remodel  them  in  other  places.  That  is 

the  first  project.     /  ,         .  ,      .      ^  r 

The  second  projejbt  will  deal  with  new  job  entry  alternatives  tor 
handicapped,  disaovantaged,  unwed  mothers,  and  limited  English 
speaking  people.  This  is  a  project  wjjich  OE  will  fund  on  the  front 
end  to  do  the  demonstration  and' development  phase,  maybe  in  five 
or  six  sites,  and  then-argfood  amount  of  DOL  money  will  come 
behind  that  through  Youth  Work  Inc.,  an  intermediary  cooperation 
to  replicate  them.  . 

A  third  project  is  going  to  work  on  the  attrition  rate  suffered  in 
predominantely  minority  postsecondary  institutions.  We  will  be 
working  through  a  summer  program  and  then  a  school  year  pro- 
gram to  attempt  to  keep  students  in  school,  especially  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  classes  in  such  institutions.  A  work  sabbatical 
program  would  allow  the  person  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  and  spend  a  full  year  in  a  job  in  the  area  of  his 
academic  interest.  For  example,  a  degree  person,  might  be  going 
into  construction  technology  for  a  year.  With  full  matriculation 
rights  they  come  back  to  a  school,  to  complete  their  baccalaureate 
program,  having  had  at  least  a  year  on  a  work  sabbatical.  We  are 
hoping  that  will  entice  people  to  finish  school. 
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A  fourth  project  we  are  considering  would  try  to  develop  some 
linkages  between  those  organizations  that  exist  at  the  local  level, 
such  as  work-ediication  consortiums,  industry  education  labor  (Coun- 
cils, local  advisory  councils,  PTAs  and  other  community  interest 
groups,  to  get  them  to  work  together. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Does  that  include  elementary  as  well  as  secondary? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Indeed,  it  will;  the  whole  gamut  of  grades.  Now, 
this  is  all  under  the  aegis  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  HEW  and  is 
a  thr.ust  which  is  one  of  the  Commissioner's  top  priorities,  called 
Education  and  Work. 

-  Mr.  PuRSELL.  That  will  be  funded  through  HEW  in  our  budget 
here  in  a  line  item  as  a  separate  proposal? 

Dr.  Dunham.  No;  the  money  we  are  putting  into  it  is  money 
from  our  programs  of  national  significance  discretionary. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Discretionary  funds? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Same  for  DOL. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Do  you  have  the  written  proposal  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  would  appreciate  having  it. 

Dr.  Dunham.  We  have  a  summary  of  the  three  projects,  and  I  ■ 
will  be  happy  to  submit  it  for  the  record,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  OK. 

[The  information  follows:] 

I 
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Education  and  Work  Proposal 

laalltlni  tha  naa4  to^actlvaly  ancouraga  undcratandlng  and  cooperation  between 
priM  aponaora  and  education  aganeiaa,  tha  Da^artmante  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare*  have  angered  into  an  agreeaent  to  cooperatively  fund 
eev*rel  education  and'vork  projecte,  Theee  Joint  projecte  ere  designed  to  set 
aa  ttaaaple  for  tha  type  of  collaboraCion  that  can  teke  place  between  the  prime 
eponaor  end  the  aduca^ion  agency  at  tha  local  level.  Replication  and  dieeeai- 
nation  of  eueceeeful  projecte  will  aleo  be  a  oajor.part  of  thie  Joint  effort. 

Praaantly»  3  initiativaa  will  be  funded s  ^  ' 

Initiative  I 

lha  Office  of  Educat£bn/Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  end  Depert- 
Mnt  of  Labor/Office  of  Touth  Progreae  have  initieted  a  Joint  funding  venture 
to  encourage  cooperation  between  Locel  Educetion  Agencice  end  Prime  Sponsors  in 
order  to  aaeure  the  proviaion  of  education  and  treining  eervicee  for  the  CETA 
eligible  youth  through  the  public  educetion  eyetea.    During  Fiecel  Year  1979  in 
phaae  I,  the  Papartaant  of  Ubor  will  provide  funding  to  OE  ttf^^pptT't  10  to  20 
projacte  for  youth  etreeeing  the  foraation  of  linkages  batweett ^tte.edacetion  end 
CETA  eyettaa.    Phaae  It  will  replicate  3-5  eueceeeful  projecte  funded  from  phase 
I,  ■pacifically  in  urban  and  rural  areae.    Phaae  111  will  provide  for  dieeerfli-  ^ 
nation  of  the  project  reaulte  to  encourage  adoption  or  edeption  of  theee  projecto 
throughout  the  country. 

Initiative  II 

Tha  Office  of  Educetion  will  tranafer  funde  to  the  Depertaent  at  Labor  for  in- 
echool  exaaplery  prograaa,  targeted  at  epecific  groups  heving  epeciel  educetionel 
training  and  Job  entry  neede.    Youthwork  Inc.,  en  interaediery  corporetion  will 
adainlstar  prograaa  for  the  Departaent  of  Labor  intended  to  find  new  weye  to  in- 
volve tha  nation'e  echoola  in  finding  long-tera,  fulfilling  end  productive  Jobe 
for  young  pereona.    Approxiaately  6  developaental  projecte  will  be  funded  initielly, 
earving  tne  following  epacUl  popnlations:    the  handicepped,  the  herd-to-reech, 
unwed  aothere,  dropoute,  aconoalcally  dieedventeged,  end  incerccretcd  youth.  Th^ 
Office  of  Education,  beeidee  funding  the  firet  phaae  projecte  will  perticipete  in 
the  eetabliehaant  of  the  epecific  objectivee  of  the  progrea,  the  eetting  of  the 
criterie  for  funding,  end  the  aonitoring  of  funded  projecte.    The  Depertaent  of 
Ubor  will  follow  the  developaental  phaae  with  eubetsntiel  funding  eiaed  at  in- 
etalling  the  aoet  eueceeeful  practicee  developed  in  phase  I  in  eeveral  additional 
eitee  in  eucceeding  yaere. 

Initiative  III 

Thie  progrea— a  SuMier  Youth  Progrea  in  VOcetlOnal  Educetion— will  be  funded  by 
the  Departaent  of  Ubor  end  adainietered  by  the  Office  of  Education/Bureeu  of 
Occupetional  end  Adult  Education.    Departaent  of  Ubor  Sunoer  Yduth  Progrea  (SYP) 
funde  will  be  ueed  to    fund  thie  project  from  April  I,  1979  to  June  30  1980.  It 
le  enticipeted  thet  other  funding  eourcee  will  be  found  to  continue  this  program 
through  the  a^edeaic  year. 

The  objective  of  thie  project  will  be  to  introduce  economically  end  educe tio nelly 
dieedventeged  youth  who  lack  Job  ekille  to  en  intensive  reiedisl  progrea  offering 
^n  integrated  vocetionel  end  eca^ieaic  experience  that  providee  participante  with 
tha  beelc  ekille,  concepte,  end  knowledge  required  for  both  eucceee  in  poeteecon- 
dary  etudiee  and  eucceee  in  eaployaent. 

ProgrM  participante  will  be  coaprieed  of  high  echool  seniore,  dropoute,  end  first 
year  poeteecondaty  etudents.    foar  to  eUc  eitee  will  receive  funds  to  operate  pro- 
jecte.   The  eitee  eelected  will  coneist  of  posteecondery  inetitutions  which  have 
traditionally  earved  the  eocio-econoaicelly  dieedventeged. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  We  have  a  university  in  my  district,  a  relatively 
small  university,  Eastern  Mighican  University  that  wants  to  devel- 
op a  technical  college.  It  has  been  predominantly  one  of  the  best 
known  teacher  colleges  in  the  country,  declining  enrollments  not- 
withstanding, and  they  want  to  make  a  dimensional  jtTort  into  the 
technical  field. 

Are  there  people  from  your  Department  who  wo  id  be  in  a 
position  to  help  advise  them  and  work  with  them  in  a  cooperative 
manner? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Could  they* .solicit  your  support  in  helping  set  that 
up  and  establish  it? 
Dr.  DuNi^fAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuR^ELL.  Are  .there  any  grants  or  other  financial  opportuni- 
ties to  con^der  on  a  one-time  basis?  Is  that  something  we  might  be 
able  to  work  out  with  you  if  that  had^ome  logic? 

Dr.  Dunham.  It  certainly  would,  and  I  would  assume  the  logic  is 
there,  particularly  moving  into  the  technical  area  in  a  four-year 
ihstitution. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Let  me  review  it. 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  would  suggest  the  State  Education  Agency  would 
be  the  first  place  for  them  to  talk  to  about  some  of  their  discretion- 
ary funds,  which  are  from  us. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  will  work  with  you  afterwards  on  that  particular 
problem. 

Dr.  Dunham.  Fine. 

•  '  economic  development 

,  Mr.  Pursell.  My  last  general  question  is  if  you  were  to  look  at 
the  various  States  competing  for  industry,  some  of  the  States  like 
the  Carolinas  have  done  very  well  in  setting  up  joint  vocational 
technical  plants  built  by  industry  and  tied  into  the  industrial  cli- 
mate of  that  given  region. 
\Dr.  Dunham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pursell.  If  we  were  to  pursue  a  national  direction  there  in 
ternis  of  equity  of  funding,  what  is  your  overall  viewpoint  of  that? 

Dr.  Dunham.  As  you  have  already  pointed  out.  certain  State 
ventures  such  as  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Delaware  are 
encouraging  industrial  development  and  educational  participation. 
Thb  Eastern  border  States  and  Southern  States  particularly  are 
leajdership  States  in  that  area. 

"  I  think  it*s  a  combination  of  funding  with  Federal  funds  used  for 
development  to  get  some  of  these  initiatives  started. 

Mr.  Purselu  But  it  includes  private  and  corporate  funding  as 
well? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Yes;  it  does,  and  it  ineiad^fe  State  funding  in  large 
amounts.  Now,  tying  together  the  sysf?l^in  North  Carolina,  for 
example,  to  area  vocational  technical  ihsritutes.  are  part  of  the 
industrial  development  that  is  immediately  available  to  do  short 
term,  high  impact  training  for  new  industry  coming  in.  This  is  a 
feature  of  vocational  education  that  not  all  States  have  yet. 
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It  s  a  tremendous  capacity  and  one  I  think  many  more  should 
have.  That's  where  we  can  make  some  impact  in  terms  of  providing 
some  leadership  to  strengthen  vocational  education  to  the  point 
where  it  can  be  responsive  to  industrial  development  needs.  When 
the  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  State  economic  develop- 
.ment  and  local  economic  development  committees  and  councils 
want  to  bring  somebody  in,  they  should  know  they  have  a  ready 
source  to  train  manpower. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Do  you  see  that  as  a  better  route  than  specific 

funds?  1,  u 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  happen  to  think  it  ought  to  be  a  collaborative, 
State  and  Federal  government  effort. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Does  thd  language  in  our  bill  encourage  that? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Yes;  economic  development  is  encouraged.  I  don't 
suppose  it's  as  strong  as  it  could  be,  but  we  can  drive  it  through 
the  linkage  issue. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  would  be  interested  in  strengthening  that. 

Dr,  Dunham.  We  will  put  that  on  our  list  of  issues,  sir. 
-  Mr.  PuRSELL.  All  right. 

Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Obey?*. 

Mr.  Obey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  the  same  questions  I  asked  laSt 
year. 

As  you  kTidw,  there  seems  to  be,  at  least  m  some  quarters,  the 
idea  that  vocational  education  is  not  really  one  of  the  success 
stories  in  this  country,  that  it  is  vis-a-vis  other  education  programs, 
in  plain  English,  if  I  can  put  it  the  same  way  I  put  it  last  year, 
some  people  think  vocational  education  is  a  dog. 

Do  you  think  it  is? 

Dr.  Dunham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  do  you  think?  How  would  you  compare  vocation- 
al education  and  the  progress  we  have  made  in  it  with  other 
educational  programs  in  the  country? 

Dr.  Dunham.  With  general  education  or  with  any  other  kind  of 
training  programs? 

Mr.  Obey.  You  name  it. 

Dr.  Dunham.  OK. 

Mr.  Obey.  How  do  you  rate  vocational  education?  Have  we  done 
a  good  job?  Are  we  doing  a  good  job  on  it;  are  we  doing  a  lousy  job 
on  it;  is  it  a  strong  program;  is  it  a  weak  program,  and  what  do  you 
have  to  back  up  your  judgment  oh  it? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Let  me  give  you  my  p^ersonal  judgment  and  then  I 
will  give  you  a  few  pieces  of  information  for  backup  which  I  think 
will  support  the  contention  that  it's  a  good,  strong  nationwide 
system  aimed  at  preparing  people  for  employability,  with  employ- 
ment as  one  of  its  outcomes. 

We  have  information  from  Project  Baseline,  and  some  of  this  is 
not  new  to  you,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Obey,  that,  for  example,  vocational 
education  graduates  are  employed  at  a  higher  rate  than  general 
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education  graduates.  Thus,  wheh  the  unemployment  rate  for  youth 
16  to  24  years  of  age  wa^  14  percent  nationally,  for  vocational 
education  graduates  it  was  about  1 1  '/2  percent.  I  think  that  is  a 
significant  difference.  -  %  . 

We  have  found  in  other  studies  that  students  who  complete 
vocational  educa^tion  obtain  their  first  jobs  more  quickly;  they  hold 
that  job  longer,  and  have  briefer  spells  of  unemployment.  ^ 

We  have  found  information  that  indicates  that  vocational  educa- 
tion is  a  motivator  for  those  who  complete  the  program  or  even- 
have  exposure  to  it  for  less  than  a  full  term. 

In  Ohi^  a  cost-benefit  study  indicated  that  vocational  education 
is  a  worthwhile  investment  for  ir^ividuafs  in  society.  Tn  soma" 
States  we  have  information  indicatin^he  , tremendous  value  of  th^ 
Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program-,  for  exainple. 

In  your  own  State  there  are  6,803  stuJents  involved  in  co-op.  We 
don  t  have  a  figure  on  how  much  they  earn,  but  in  a'  State  some- 
•  what  near  you,  there  are  about  38,000  students  enrolled  in  co-op 
earning  $65  million  a,  year.  The  taxes  paid  on  that  alone  are 
contributing  to  some  degree  to  the  support  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  I  would  like  you  to  do  is  expand  more  on  what 
vou  think  some  of  the  achievements  of  vocational  education  have 
been. 

Dunham.  All  right,- sir. 
[Tfte  information  follows:]  / 
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%  Achlev^pBenta  In  Vocational  Education 

Several  studies  have  been  conducted  which  Indicate  the  positive  effpctf- 
vocational  education  on  participants.    Findings  have  Included: 
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National  tiata  Indicates  that  the  placement  rate  of 
vocational  education  students  averages  about  90X  with  64% 
in  tralnlng-reUted  fields.    This  Correlation  With  training 
Increases  to  75J%  with  post-secondary  training. 

Project  Baseline  notes  that  the  youth  unettployoent  rate 
for  vocationally  trained  students  la  11.5%  as  opposed  to 
the  I4t  national  rate  for  all  16-24  year  olds. 

According  to  Beatrice  Reubens'  article,  •'Vocational  Educa- 
tlont  Performance  and  Potential"  vocational  sMi^ents  "obtain 
their  first  Jobs  more  quickly  and,  subsequently,  experience 
fewer  and  brWw^spells  of  unemployment  thdft  others  with 
a  high  school  education/' 

In  a  study  entitled  "A  Plve-Year  Follow-up  -f  Students 
Enrolled  In  Post-Secondary  VocAtlonal-Technlcal-Transf er 
Programs,"  the  authors  noted.that  many  non-completera  also 
found  Jobs  related  to  their  aborted  training.    In  addition, 
even  those  students  not  inlt/lally  obtaining  Jobs  related 
to  rnelr  training  oftep  depart  their  first  Jobs  and  secure 
others  which  are  training-related.    Thus,  the  authors 
concluded  that  yocatlqAal  education  la  a  motivator  which 
encourages  persistence  In  Job  hunting. 

A  1974  Ohio  Htudy  examining  the  earnings  potential  of 
vocational  program  graduates  with  respect  to  graduates 
of  other  high  school  programs  found  that  Hyocatlonal  educa- 
tion in  Ohio  is  a  worthwl^lle  Investment  for  individuals  and 
for  society."    Of  eighteen  vocational  programs  studied,  all 
but  two  were  found  to  return  benefits  .to  society  In  excess 
of  resources  expended  on  them. 

A  Massachusetts  study  credits  vocational  high  achooia  v<^>^ 
producing  male  graduates  who  outearn  their  non-vbcat tonal 
counterparts  by  SI, 378  per  year.    It  further  states  that 
enrol lee*  in  cooperative  education  programs,  consisting  pre- 
dominantly of  vocational  students,  earn  a  good  deal  of 
additional  money  while  in  school.  t  \ 

According  to  Project  Baseline,  approximately  26  percent  of 
secondary  vocational  education  completers  c    tinued  their 
education  at  the  porftaecondary  level  In  H  1975. 

Data  collected  from  several  States  Indicates  the  positive- 
value  of  using  vocational  education  to  encourage  new  industry. 
For  example.  In  South  Caipl Ina, ^85  firms  have  been  attracted 
to* the  State  In  the  last  5  years.    A  total  of  59,351* 
Jobs  were  crfeated  for  which  vocational  education  pro- 
grams did  the  training.    In  Oklahoma,  432^  n«w  firms  have 
evolved  and  vocational  education  has  trained  individuals 
for  35,901  Jobs. 
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Mr.  Obey.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  because  it  seems 
surprising  to  me  again  th\§.  year,  as  it  did  last  ye^r,  that  Tf  that 
program  is  regarded  as  highly  by  you  as  it  is,  why  this  level  of 
funding?  * 

0 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

.  Let  me  ask,  on  page  151  of  the  budget  justifications,  who  writes 
this  stuff?  o  ^ 

Dr.  Dunham.  Several  people  contribute  to  it. 

Mr.  Obey.  Do  you  write  it?  Do  you  haVT  this  cleared  through 
0MB  before  it  comes  up  here?  ^ 

Ms.  Bkebe.  No,  we  do  not.  The  budget  justifications  are  written 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  •  - 

Mr.  Obey  I  am  talking  about  the  same  paragraph  Mr.  Patten 
was  referring  td  §arlier.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  Do  you.  find  any- 
thmg  particularly  dramatic  about  the  number  8? 

Dr.  Dunham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  do  not  either,  and  that  is  why  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out  your  statement  that  says  that  States  have  "dramatically  in- 
creased their  expenditures  for  vocational  education."  My  under- 
standing is  that  for  1977,  the  States  have  increased  their  spending 
on  v(j|cational  education  by  8,  percent.  If  you  extract  from  that  the 
Adrnmistratioh's  anticipated  inflation  rate,  which  is  7>  percent, 
which  everybody  feels  is  underestimating  the  situation  for  the 
year,  and  if  you  recognize  that  States  are  contributing  a  larger  but 
not  the  total .  share,  that  mearjs  overall  spending  for  vocational 
education  will  grow  by  a  little  less  th^n  1  percent,  or  approximate- 
ly 1  percent.  In  other,  words,  there  will  be  no  real  growth  in  State 
and  Federal  contributions  in  fact.  Because  of  inflation  there  will  be 
a  slight  reduction. 

Dr.  Dunham.  Given  th^se  statistics,  I  think  that  is  pretty  close. 

STATE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  also  intrigued  by  your  position.  You  said  on  the 
average  that  vocational  education' is  stimulating  J^tate  and.  local 
people  to  increase  their  investment  in  vocat>»i"i  eduction.  You 
said  that  a  few  minutes  ago,  If  you  subtract  Fit  'a.  which  spendfe 
^:u.h2  f^.  every  buck  the  Feds  contribute,  or  .  York,  which 
spends  ^14,  or  Massachusetts,  which  spends  $16  -  vith  the  excep- 
tion of  those  states  you  have  some  pretty  bleak  numbers  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  if  you  subtract  the  top  10  states,  you  start 
getting  down  to  a  state  like  Indiana,  which  spends  $1.7;^  per  dollar, 
or  a  State  like  Kansas  $3.40.  "  . 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  great  effort.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  few  States  are  skewing  your  average  up,  so  therefore  those 
figures  do  not  reflect  what  happens  where  most  people  live  in  the 
country. 

You  indicate  on  page  I'A)  that  your  fiscal  1980  budget  policy  will 
be  to  provide,  "The  development,  expansion  and  implementation  of 
innovative  programs  in  urban  areas  and  isolated  rural  areas." 

When  a  staffer  of  mine  talked  to  your  shop  and  asked  if  that 
person  could  explain  what  your  specific  plans  were  for  develop- 
ment in  rural  areas,  my  staffer  could  not  get  much  of  an  explana- 
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tion.  What  in  tact  in  a  concrete  way  do  you  have  in  mind  to 
"Implement  innovative  programs  in  rural  areas"?  .  ^ 

Dr.  Dunham.  Mr.  Obey,  we,  first  of  all,  have  in  n>md  gettmg 
people  who  know  a  good  deal  more  about  rural  education  and  rural 
problems  than  are  currently  represented  on  our  staff  to  develop 
independent, stiategies  which  in  the  short  tyrriKcjnild  lead  to  ideas 
such  as  mobile  facilities,  centralized  facilities,  transpwtation  prob- 
lems of  rural  youth,  and  economic  development. 

Mr.  Obey.  If  you  could  for  the  record,  because  I  have  to  gef  back 
to  the  Budget  Committee,  just  eXpant'  for  the  record  exactly  what 
you  are  talking  about  so  we  are  not  just  dealing  with  vague  gener- 
alities. 

[The  information  follows:] 

RiiRAi.  Kducation  I'riority  • 

Meeting  the  special  vocational  education  needs. ot*  students  in  rural  Aireas  has 
been  deslKnated  as  one  of  the  prioilies  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Kducation.  As  a  priority,  both  national  leadership  and  national  discretionary  money 
will  be  exerted  to  develop  mechanisms  and  strategies  to  ensure  better  delivery  <if 
vocational  education  programs  in  rural  areas,  as  well  as  ensuring  the  relevancy  of 
such  offerings.  In  additon  to  the  activities  that  will  be  developed  over  the  next  year 
at  the  Federal  'evel  for  thin  population,  several  other  elforts  are  already  under  way.^ 

For  example,  the  National  CVnter  for  Reserch  in  Vocational  Education,  in  consor- 
tium with  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  Studies  Center,  the  Northern  Michigan  Univer- 
sity Studies  Center,  the  Far  West  Laboratory,  and  New  Mexico  State  University,  is 
futiding  a  "National  Career  (Guidance  Communication  network  for  Rural  and  Small 
Schools  **  The  National  Communication  network  operated/for  IT)  months,  responding 
to  .nearly  2.001)  toll  free  calls  and  letter  inquiries  about  current  career  guidance 
program's  and  resource  mtrterials.  Also  2'),XX'2.  volumes  on  rural  planning  and  imple- 
mentation were  distributed.  Field  testing  of  these  activities  in  \x  schools  showed 
increased  competencies  for  oO.OOO  in  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

At  the  State  level.  2  States  are  furthering  efforts  in  rural  guidance.  Maine  is 
piloting  an  expt*rience-based  career  education  program  for  adults  expeiiencing 
either  chronic  unemployment  or  remedial  academic  needs  in  a  rural  setting.  Proce- 
dures will  b<»  to  lU  establish  community  resources  suitable  as  learning  sites  tor 
Mudent^:  <2)  teach  students  interviewing,  planning,  decision-making,  anil  careeer 
responsihilitv  skills  for  their  own  learning  and  long-term  vocational  planning:  i:^ 
meet  regularly  with  students  to  plan,  write,  and  carry  through  community  projects: 
and  i4i  run  a  three-day  urban  survival  course  geared  especially  for  tho.se  who  might 
be  unfamiliar  with  such  a  .setting,  hut  with  career  goals  that  would  take  them  there 

On  the  other  hand.  Alabama  is  directhig  its  efforts  at  training  counselors  to 
bftter  meet  the  needs  of  their  rural  population  through^fl)  planning  and  evaluation 
vfuatiunal  guidance  programs,  t^i  develnpitig  objective^.  I'.U  n»(lunng  occujjational 
s."X  role  sterecjtvping,  assisting  girls  and  women  in  seUvtmu  caretTs:  O)  uruk^r- 
.standim:  educatitmal  and  vocational  options.  iO»  placing  students  in  jobs:  ^T"  chang- 
•  work  patterns  of  women:  using  specialist  from  industr>  in  counseling  activi- 
ties, anti  <lo  assessing  individual  af)titudt»s.  abilities  and  achievements 

KKDKKAL  FCN1)IN(J 

Mr.  (•)bk^  What  percentaK^*  of  Federal  spc^iidin^  does  vocational 
education  comprist*  today  of  the  total  Federal  budget?  Isn't  it  in 
fact  .Ui  of  1  percent? 

Dr.  Di'NUAM.  (4f  the  total  Federal  budget'^  I  do  not  have  that 
fiuure.  I  would  be  happy  to  submit  it  for  the  record. 

jThe  information  follows:] 

VtH  tititttuil  t'tint  tjNtfH  as  a  /u  nt'ntdL'r  nf  ihr  /rtlk'nil  inal^rt  M'ar  Hh'i 

KiMiil  \»'a!    1*»T'J  lut.d   I'S    hu(lu«*t  au-  .<:».Vi.h.".^.oii(i.()n(i 
thoritv 
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Fiscal  year  11)79  total  voeatiorial  educa-  $t)81,()14,4r)ri. 

tion  budget  authoiity. 
Vocational  education  as  a  percentage  of  0.12  percent.  ' 

the  total  U.S.  budget  authority. 
Fiscal  year  total  U.S.  outlays  (estimate) ...  $4i>:^.;Ui8.0()(M)()(). 
Fiscal  year  total  vocational  education  S714,:U4,(H)0. 

outlays  (estimate). 
Vocational  education  as  a  percentage  of  0.14  percent. 

total  U.S.  outlays. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  after  total  Federal  spending.. 

Isn't  it  true  in  fact  that  as  a  percentage  of  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures, expenditures  for  vocational  education  have  been  consistently 
declining  since  1974? 

Dr.  Dunham.  That  is  correct. 

JOB  TRAINING  FUNDING 

Mr.  Obey.  What  percentage  of  Federal  spending  for  job  training 
programs,  for  employment  and  training  programs  dges  vocational 
education  comprise?  Isn't  it  about  5  percent? 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  do  not  know  that  figure. 

Mr.  OBfeY.  In  1971  my  figures  indicate  that  it  was  approximately 
18.8  percent  and  that  today  it  is  about  5  percent. 

Dr.  Dunham.  Of  the  employment  and  training  programs? 

Mr.  Obey.  Yes.  We  are  spending  about  $12.8  billion  on  training 
and  employment  i;i  this  country.  You  have  $642  million  in  your  ^ 
budget. 

Dr.  Dunham.  Oh,  I  see  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  curious  about  that  because  it  costs  on  an  average 
$8,400  ti  put  one  person  to  work  under  CETA,  yet  our  total  contri- 
bution for  vocational  education  is  only  about  $808  per  student. 

Dr.  Dunham.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Obey.  Are  we  getting  a  better  buy  from  CETA  than  from 
vocational  education? 

Dr.  Dunham.  No,  to  the  contrary,  but  I  would  point  out  the 
remainder  of  that  expenditure  for  vocational  education  is  not  show- 
ing up  in  your  figures  because  it  is  the  State  and  local  share. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  understand  that,  but  we  have.  Proposition  13,  which 
is  principally  concerned  about  property  taxes.  This  does  not  get  up 
in  that  area  very  much. 

V(X^\TK)NAL  KDIK^XTION  1>KR('KNTA(;KS 

Isn't  vocational  education  Only  5.3  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
spending  for  education  programs? 
Dr.  Dunham.  1  havt  ^)A)  percent. 
Mr.  Obky.  That  is  down  from  9.1  in  1974? 
Dr.  Dunham.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Obky.  What  is  the  percentage  of  people,  did  you  say,  gradu- 
ated from  vocational  education  courses  and  are  employed? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Of  those  available  for  placement,  which  takes  all 
those  going  to  college  and  armed  services,  we  are  running  about  5H) 
percent,  and  fiO  or  70  percent  of.  those  are  being  placed  in  jobs 
specifically  related  to  their  training. 

Mr.  Obky.  I  would  just  like  to  comment  that  I  think  those  figures 
show  that  there  is  not,  number  one,  the  dramatic  increase  in  State 
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soendine  for  vocational  education  that  your  justifications  refer  to. 
cerUiinly  not  in  the  last  two  years,  so  that  means  we  have 
/      a  n^froX  ^icy  for  Vocational  education.  In  fact  vocational 
.       ^icXn  in  my  judgment,  and  evidently  in  V^^f? 

better  deal  for  the  country  than  perhaps  programs  like  CETA,  and 
v^t  we  are  declining  in  our  effort  to  push  that  program,  which  I  do 
Sot  thinrmakS  much  sense  if  we  want  to  be  competitive  in  the^ 

*  ^U^ifems  to  me  we  need  to  have  a  lot  more  investment  in  scientif- 
ic a^  technological  research  and  also  a  grc  ^er  mv^tment  in 
TOople  if  we  are  to  have  a  skilled  workforce  which  is  going  to 
Spite  internationally,  help  the  balanceH)f-payment8. problems 
and?verXing  else  in  society  Under  those  circumstances  I  wou  d 
suggest  that  the  budget  0MB  has  allowed  you  to  present  is  a  little 
shortsighted. 

NEEDS  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Roybal.  \.   -     „         /  ^ 

Mr.  Roybal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Wer  Programs  for 
National  Significance  you  state  that  one  program  will  focus  on 
Tibial  needs  of  vocational  education  m  urban  a^eas.  Sm^e^t^^ 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  live  in  the  urban  areas,  why  u  it 

.  .>  "^r&Wt^Ve  ffis  available  under  the  Programs  of 
National  Significance.  v\  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  target 
money  on  this  urban-rural  problem..  .  *v,«c^  « 

We  have  tried  to  group  the  urban-rural  issue  under  those^S 
prWiti^  we  talked  about  earlier.  We.  think  we  have  to  get  more 
clout  into  these  projects  if  we  are  going  to  get  something  out  o 
them  that  the  cities  can  use  without  great  continuing  Federal 

*"Mr  Roybal.  How  much  money  would  be  allocated? 

Dr.  Dunham.  It  depends.  We  have  a  figure  proposed  of  $  0 
■  •  million  for  Programs  of  National  Significande.  We  need  to  keep  m 
mnd  that  about  $8  million, of  that  is  commuted  for  continuing 
SbUgations  required  in  the  law.  The  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  Education  absorbs  approximately  $5  million  of  thjt 
ten.  and  at  a  taiuimum.  we  mu^t  -spend  $3  mi  lion  for  our  joint 
effort  with  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  Nationa  Occupational 
Information  Coqrdinating  Committ4»e./With  the  resulting  $2  million 
of  that  it  is  my  intention  to  spend  half  on  the  urban  issue. 

Mr  Roybal  That  will  be  $5  niillion  spent  on  the  urban  issue? 

Dr.'  Dunham.  No.  sir,  half  of  the  balance.  I  am  sorry  I  did.  not 

make  it  clea-.  , ,         ^  r  1.0 

Mr.  Roybal.  Half  of  the  balance  vHTld  be  spent  for  that/ 

Dr.  Du^^HAM.  Yes. 

EQUITY  L\  VCX'ATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Roybal.  Again  under  Programs  of  National  Significance,  you 
have  one  stressing  equity  and  equality.  How  does  this  duplicate  or 
complement  your  State  grant  programs  that  are  focusing  m  the 

^^Dr.  Dunham.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  that.  Dr.  Hjelm? 
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Dr.  Hjelm.  The  $2  million  that  Dr.  Dunham  was  talking  about 
will  focus  on  projects  dealing  with  the  CETA  education  issue,  then 
with  the  urban  issue  and  then  -with  the  equity  issue.  We  have  a 
'  numbe^  of  projects  ongoing  now  that  these  would  build  on,  for  we 
have  very  limited  dollars. 

Ur.  Dunham.  Part  of  the  equity-equality  issue  is  the  sex  equity 
issue  that  IS  also  vested  by  the  law  with  the  states.  It  is  just  one 
piece  of  the  total  issue.  Access,  equality,  equitability,  getting  into 
programs  and  being  evenhandedly  treated  in  those  programs  go 
well  beyond  the  sex-equity  issue. 

We  also  want  to  address  that  with  efforts  on  civil  rights  issues. 
We  have  new  guidelines  in  the  press,  as  you  know,  on  civil  rights 
issues  in  vocational  education.  We  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
take  a  look  at  things  that  go  beyond  the  equity  issue  with  respect 
to  sex  and  look  at-  the  other  factors  limiting  accessibility,  of  free- 
dom to  get  into  and  out  of  programs,  improved  instruction  and 
materials  and  teacher  education. 
Mr.  RovBAL.  How  much  money  is  being  allocated  to  this? 
Dr  Dunham  I  possibly  overstated  the  one  on  urban  needs.  We 
will  have  for  those  three  approximately  $2  million  total.  I  can  tell 
J'riJ^  •{p^'*^        ^  for  th^CETA,  approximately  $1  million  of 
the  iSJ  million,  and  for  the  urBan,  approximately  $500,000,  and  for 
the  equity  and  equality,  $500,000. 
,  ¥.T-  RoyBAL^So  3jou  have  five  projects  and  you  have  an  addition- 
al $^  million.  Everything  seems  to  be  coming  out  of  that  $2  million. 
Ur.  Dunham.  That  is  correct.  For  issues  of  national  significance 
Mr.  KovBAL.  Which  means  not  too  much  money  is  being  allo- 
cated for  any  specific  purpose? 

Ms.  Beebe.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mhink  there  is  a  little  confusion.  For 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  program  the  budget  request  is  $7 
million.  A  major  part  of  that  is  the  continuation  of  a  center  at 
Ohio  State  which  IS  funded  at  approximately  $5  million.  The  center 
carries  on  a  number  of  research  and  development  activities  as  part 
pf  its  program  which  overlap. 

The  urban  and  the  sex  equity  issues  are  two  of  the  three  issues 
which  Nve  would  De  addressing  independent  of  the  ongoing  effort  for 
the  OhK)  center.  But  the  Ohio  center  has  an  integrated  program 
which  directs  many  aspects  of  the  vocational  education  program. 

Perhaps.  Dr.  Hjelm,  you.  could  list  the  5  or  (i  major  areas  that  the 
Ohio  center  would  be  working  on.  j    «   a  timi  tne 

Dr  _  Hjelm.  The  H  that  are  legislated  deal  with  applied  research 
and  development  activities.  A  number  of  these  are  decided  by  the 
center  itself  .through  its  advisory  council  and  a  number  are  direct- 
ed by  us  for  them.  They  also  have  an  information  clearinghouse 
sytem  which  supports  the  whole  program  improvement  .system  in 
•M^r''  f  ''?"'^"^V^>  number  of  planning  and  policy 
stud  es  that  will  feed  m  ormation  to  the  State  and  to  the  national 
U'W'l  on  whiit  the  needs  in  vocational  education  are 

.They  have  some  themes  that  cut  across  all  their  efforts;  such  as 
dissemination,  training  policy  studies,  and  sex  equity 
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REDUCTION  IN  POSITIONS 

Mr  RoYBAL.  I  also  see  that  you  are  losing  15  positions  under  the 
naUonal  significance  program  In  what,  areas  will  these  positions  be 
faCfroTand  what  impact  will  the  loss  of  these  positions  have 

""»i^BTEl"Roybal.  as  you  know  our  total  Pos^on  request 
for  the  Office  of  Education  is  a  net  reduction  from  last  year.  We 
are  trying  o  respond  to  the  governmentwide  ceiling  which  reduc^ 
?he  nffir  of  positions  back  to  1977  levels  and  to  a  request  from 
the  Senat^  Appropriations  Committee  which  asked  us  to  make  a 
major  reallocation  of  positions  for  all  OE  programs 

So,  given  those  twS  themes,  we  have  reallocated  a  significant 
number  of  positions  throughout  the  Office  of  Education,  reflecting 
both  an  oveVall  reduction  and  new  Pro&[ammatic  thrusts,  mclud  ng 
She  initiation  of  Ti  or  6  new  programs.  Vocational  education  is  just 
one  of  a  number  of  areas  in  OE  that  will  be  having  reductions  in 
current  positions. 

BILINGUAL  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Mr  RoYBAL  I  have  more  questions  on  this  particular  subject  but 
I  will  not  ask  them  at  the  moment  because  I  would  like  to  go  into 

^°!5ndCT"^yoIfr  bilingual  education  training,  hqw  many  programs 
applied  for  funding  this  year?  ,    \    ^      „      ,.    ^.  ^^^^ 

Dr.  Hjelm.  I  can  give  you  the  number  of  applications  that  came 
in  for  that  particular  program.  I  think  it  was  about  oO  or  bU 
applications.  I  am  sorry,  it  was  86. 

Mr  RoYBAL.  Can  you  list  the  urograms  that  were  not  funded  in 
the  order  of  preference  and  the  ahiount  of  money  that  was  request- 
ed by  each?  . ,    ,  \  r  j 

Dr.  Hjelm.  We  could  provide  thege  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:]  ^ 
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AppUcationi  Noe  Fundtd  Undtr  the  Bilingual 
Vocational  Training  Program 

""j^itcriL-iircs'Si;  KS'^riS;;  j'"r' 


Stat*       Unguage  of  Tralnre.^        Nunber  of  Tr.in..,     Fund.  Requeated 


Rank 

}l  ^  Spanlah 

]l  OR  Spanlah 

}l  CA  Spanlah 

Spanlah  / 
J;  CA  Spanlah  » 

■Jf  CA  Spanlah  ' 

^  Spanlah 
}l  Spanlah 
J'  SD  Indian 

*0  Spanlah 
;*  *W  Spanlah 

;*  W  Spanlah 

^  Haitian  Craole 

25  MD  Spanlah 

"  VA  Viatnameae 

26  •    WY  Spanlch 

II  ^  Spanlah,  French 

28  II  Spanlah 

29  MY  Spanlah 

30  NY  Spanlah 

31  .         OH  Spanlah 

32  ME  French 

33  CA  Chlneae 
3^  CA  Spanlah 

35  TX  Spanish 

36  MA  Spanlah  v 

37  UT  Indian  J 

38  IL  Spanlah, 
"           CA  Spanlah, 
^0           HI  Aalan 
*1           PA  Spanish 
'*2            MA  Spanlah 
*3            MY  Spanlah 

AK  EaklBo 

^5  MY  Spanlah 

^6  PA  Chlneae 

^7  CA  Spanish 

CA  Spanish 

MA  Chinese 

50  NJ  Portu^se 

Portug^e 


Korean 
Aalan 


30 
25 
45 
60 
54 
40 

125 
40 
30 
32 

200 

120 
9$ 
60 

118 
55 
50 
30 

100 

100 

60 

100 

BO 
100 

SO 

50 

60 

80 

40 

25 

25 

16 

40 

71 

75 

36 
•  25 

20 

40 
170 

IS 


$  96,990 
118,764 
133,240 
,143,061 
164,763 
137,635 
130,248 
130'hoO 
142,B98 
116,734 
146,808 
130,045 
•  130,000 
120,925 
121,928 
110,110 
135,000 
128,819 
171,822 
118,296 
165,014  . 
129,500 
338,890 
129,923 
154,594 
130,000 
116,435 
128,769 
122,864 
78,023 
140,956 
144,863 
73,972 
304,801 
129,406 
164,448 
134,890 
169,452 
128,636 
181,480 
104,262 
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PACK  7ab 


State        i^n......  of  Trainee,     Numbe^^O^^  Fund^ReauH^ 


52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
.61 
62 
63 

1 

68 
69 
70 

•  71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


NJ  . 

MM 

TX 

IL 

TN 

ME 

CA 

CT 

CA 

SD 

CA 

Nt 

NJ 

CA 

DC 

irr 

AK 
OK 
CA 

DC 
HA 
NY 
CA 
AZ 


SpAnlah,  Portugese 

Spenlah 

Spanish'  . 

Spanish 

Indochlnese* 

Freftch 

Spanish 

9^sh 

Spsnlah 

Indisn 

Spanish 

Spaniih 

Spanish 

Spsnlsh 

Spsnlsh 

Spanish 

Indian 

Indian 

Spanish  I  Chinese 

Vletnaneae 
Spanlah 

Spsnlshi^  Portugese 

Spsnlsh 

Asian 

Spanish 


50 
75 
30 
120 
50 
40 
40 
30 

xoo  ^ 

100 

40 

80 

36 
200 

50 

80 

60 

15 

100 
150 
18 
80 
120 
15 


Total  not  funded:  4,327 


105,551 
127,645 
125,202 
147,  330 
206,518 
82,857 
132,192 
86,848 
202,707 
132,478 
104,800 
72,703 
148  ,-250 
73,624 
130,000 
162,630 
218,726 
143,000 

455,177 
64,123 
132,739 
475,785 
13,020 

H30,ooo 

$9,473,469 
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Mr.  RoYBAL.  How  successful  has  the  bilingual  education  training 
been?  For  example,  I  know  the  program;  at  UCLA  has  a  bilingual 
dental  assistant  training  program.  How  successful  has  this  pro- 
gram been,  not  only  in  training,  but  in  placing  indivirfaals? 

Dr.  Hjelm.  Our  experience  has  been  that  the  placement  rate  has 
been  very  high.  In  many  of  the  programs  the  placement  rate  is  90 
to  9o  percent.  Sojt  is  very  good. 

TRENDS  IN  ILLITERACY 

S 

UCLA^°^"^^"  ^  ^'^^  ^  ^^^^  program  is  working  at 
One  other  thing.  We  keep  reading  about  functional  illiteracy  in 
the  adult  population.  Has  the  adult^  education  program  conducted 
any  studies  to  determihe  if  an  increase  or  decrease  has  occurred  in 
functional  illiteracy  among  our  population? 

Mn.  pELKER.  The  program  conducted  a  study  released  in  1975 
that  gives  us  the, first  reliable  measure  of  what  the  functional 
Illiteracy  problem  is  in  this  country.  We  haveVnot  repeated  that 
study,  and  perhaps  in  the  future  we  will  be  able  to  re-examine  the 
illiteracy  rates  through  the  reseach  authority  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  But  there  are  no  current  plans  to  repeat" 
that  study  in  f  iscal  year  1980.  , 

TRENDS  IN  BILINGUAL  TRAINING 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  It  is  estimated  from  1975  to  the  present  anywhere 
between  five  and  nine  million  non-English-speaking  people  have 
remained  in  the  United  States.  I  am  hot  sure  that  those  figures  are 
correct  but  no  one  has  made  a  study,  so  they  are  just  as  correct  as  ' 
any  other  figures  that  you  may  hear  anyplace  else.  What  I  am 
^®iV"^r^^*  ^^^^'^^        ^^'s  have  in  the  program  as  a  whole'' 

Mr.  Delker.  Approximately  80  percent  of  those  monies  under  the 
btate  grant  program  go  into  classes  for  English  as  a  second  lan- 
iguage.  In  your  State  it  is  even  higher  because  of  the  heavy  English- 
as-second-language  population.  About  80  percent  of  the  Federal 
monies  go  into  those  programs  in  California. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  In  my  State  it  would  be  Spanish  while  in  other 

.^''^i^  would  be  other  languages  spoken  in  Europe 

Mr.  Delker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  Because  the  people  coming  in  are  not  only  from  this 
hemisphere,  but  from  all  over  the  world,  and  the  President  is  also 
permitting  others  to  be  coming  in  in  large  numbers,  which  I  think 
wil  be  part  of  a  future  problem  if  not  part  of  the  problem  today 
and  I  think  vocational  education  is  most  important.  Particularly  if 
a  bi  ingual  program  is  part  of  that  training.  Without  it,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  anyplace. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  that  you  made,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
that  adu  t  vocational  training  is  most  important  and  that  it  is 
succe.sKfuI.  As  I  see  it-I  talk  only  about  what  I  notice  in  Califor- 
n.a-we  can  poit^t  to  a  .success  every  day.  if  it  is  the  same  way 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  any  money  spent  in  this  program 
IS  well  spent.  *^  ^ 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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('(H)Kl)lNATl()N  WITH  CKTA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Early." 

Mr  Early.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  i  • 

F\Inds  for  vocational  education  are  targeted  as  one  of  oik  nation- 
al Si  ^  concerns.  Within  this  area  an  additional  concern  is 
UnkaKe  between  CETA  and  other  governmental  programs  which 
as^st  persons  who  need  training  to  contribute  to  the  economy.  In  a 
farge  dty  in  my  district,  under  the  Skill  Training  and  Improve- 
meft  PrUam  'run  by  the  Worcester  Manpower  Consortium  40 
CETA  persons  began  receiving,  in  January  «V.^^J^';"]|"''\l^'X 
ing  in  the  electronic  computer  technician  field  and  II  in  the  ma 

'^In' aS  an  additional  20  individuals  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
computed  course  and  20  in  the  machinist  course.  Following  Mr 
pTsdl's  question,  how  does  the  vocational  education  pr^^^^^^^^^ 
focus  its  employment  training  program  with  the  CETA  ProKr^m^ 
Dr.  DuNiUM.  I  would  not  be  able  to  speak  spec't'caUy  to  the  sites 
vou  have  pointed  out,  but  our  collaborative  effort  with  "OL  is  to 
LTter  e'xacTly  what  you.  are  talking  ^^out  there  to  s^^^^^^^ 
training  is  done  in  vocational  education  facilities  for  ^El  A-eligiDie 
cUen  ele  The  relationship  between  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  local, 
education  agency  is  one  whereby  the  prime  sponser  can  collaborate 
with  the  LEA  to  provide  education  and  training.  „  j 

Again  I  could  Sot  speak  to  the  specific^inds  of  coordination  and 
linkages  hey  might  have  in  your  city,  but  in  general  we  expect 
hat  fhe  S  director  of  vocational  education  training,  pr^^^^^^^^ 
will  be  designing  a  program  at  the  local  level  that  will  bring  tne 
CETA  client^nto\he  school  system  rather  than  creating  a  separate 
training  system  someplace  else,  or  it  could  also  be  connected  with  a 

^^Kf  ^Et^i^ftttX  th^'  lack  of  a  linkage  bet^ween  vocational 
education  and  the  CETA  progra.u  could  be  a  problem.  That  is  what 
I  want  ?o  Hhninate.  You  have  some  things  you  say  you  are  going  o 
do  in  this  area.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  are  actually  going  to 

Dunham.  Let  me  give  you  the  hig  picture  and  then  1  will  get 
to 'the  specifics.  First..  State  plans  for  vocational  education  must 
indicate  how  the  prime  sponsors  and  the  State  education  agenaes 
are  collaborating  in  term.s  of  these  linkages  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
locil  level.  Second,  the  other  major  national  requirement  that  will 
driVe  these  linkages  in  \he  National  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating Committee .  which  gives  us  supply-and-demand  data  to 
be  used  by  both  the  labor  and  education  domains,  the  planners 

^'^'(iJve'n  ^thaMbr  state  and  national  collaboration,  v/e  are  also 
trying  to  find  out  at  the  local  level  the  best  thin-s  that  are  happen- 
ing out  there  now.  We  can  give  some  citations  and  F  ^rhaps  yours 
would  be  one.  where  the  22  percent  money  under  one  of  the  subti- 
tles of  the  Youth  Employment  Development  Projects  Act  to  go  to 
State  agencies  i.s  not  22  percent  but  100  percent.  All  of  the  funds 
are  be^ng  used  in  Prince  Ceorge's  County  through  the  education 
system'.  We  want  to  know  what  is  happening  that  is  causing  them 
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to  turn  the  entire  education  and  training  program  over  to  the 
school  system. 

LANGUAGE  BARRIERS 

r-JSJ*;  Early  Mr.  Roybal  has  brought  up  the  bilingual  problem. 

well-mtended  goals,  but  I  do  not  know  how  you  expect 
CIMA  to  tram  an  Hispanic  if  he  cannot  read  and  speak  English. 
How  are  you  going  to- assist  more  people,  Hispanics  and  others,  in 
entering  the  workforce? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Let's  go  back  just  a  little  bit.  The  Youth  Employ- 
ment  Developmental  Projects  Act  was,  again,  levering  on  employ- 
ment, not  on  educatjion  and  training.  / 

Mr.  Early.  How  can  an  individual  who  cannot  speak  English  eo 
into  a  temporary  or  permanent  job? 

^iST;  ^^i^i^^^^A  arguing  that  point.  I  am  just  saying 

CLIA  and  YEDPA  are  employment  oriented  and  education  has  not 
been  a  major  part  of  it.  Precisely  what  you  are  asking  is,  what  does 
education  have  to  offer?  And  this  is:  basic  skills,  career  orientation 
and  vocational  training  through  the  public  and  in  some  cases 
through  the  proprietary  systerf  To  get  specific  with  you,  all  I  can 
say  IS  that  the  basic  skills  need  of  a  CETA  client  can  be  addressed 
through  the  public  schools  and  vocational  education.  The  employ- 
ment aspect  of  getting  that  person  a  job  ancj  supporting  that  job  is 
a  function  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  e  J 

PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Mr.  Early.  I  am  sure  they  can  be.  What  I  am.  saying  is  that  they 
are  not  being  addressed.  We  are  getting  more  impressive  statistics 
each  year  and  less  results.  Among  your  Programs  of  National 
aigniiicance,  of  J  major  projects,  one  project  is  designed  to  upgrade 
and  strengthen  vocational  education  to  effectively  utiliae  CETA 
resources.  What  afe  the  consequences  of  the  continued  reduction  in 
funding  for  Programs  of  National  Significance  in  vocational  educa- 
tion-at  the  $10  million  versus  the  full  5  percent  or  29  percent  as 
called  for  in  Public  Law  94-482?  h^iuc.  i.  as, 

Dr.  Dunham.  The  consequences  are  that  we  will  be  able  to  fund 
3  projects  instead  of  10. 

Mr.  Early.  You  are  going  from  $29  million  to  $10  million  and 
you  are  telling  me  that  you  will  do  ten  projects  rather  than  three? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Ten  under  $29  million. 
'  Mr. Early.  Are  you  going  to  do  those  ten  effectively'' 
Dr.  Dunham.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Early.  With  less  money? 

^J^'^^^  No,  sir  That  was  not  the  question  that  was  stated. 
Ini  \i  M  money,  I  would  do  more  projects  in  other  priorities 
Mr  S-^l'^.J^r^fu^  emphasis  on  the  three  that  are  there. 
Mr.  hARLY.  In  this  specific  budget  you  have  reduced  funding  for 
Programs  of^ationa  Significance  from  the  5  percent  called  for  in 
the  .aw-from  $29  million  to  only  $10  million,  and  you  say  you  are 
going  to  do  more  with  the  $10  million. 

Dr.  Dunham  No,  sir  I  can  only  do  so  much  with  $10  million 
Mnuv'"T?."     ^^4»cated  to  the  National  Center  and  U  million  to 
K     ^^r  '•^'^^'"'"K J52  million  will  fund  three  other  projects. 
Jherv  are  five  others  that  are  on  my  agenda  which  I  would  do  if 
there  were  additional  funds. 
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Mr.  Early.  So  you  are  really  going  to  do  less? 
.  Dr.  Dunham.  Absolutely.  r        ,  ^ 

.  Dr.  Hjelm.  Basically,  what  happens  is  pur  funding  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  goes  from 
$5  million  to  $3  million.  The  law  says  we  shaU.  support  it  from 
.  between  $3  and  $5  million.  Funding  for  the  center  remains  level 
We  would  fund  no  new  graduate  fellowships,  no  new  certification 
fellowships  and  no  curriculum  coordinating  centers.  , 
Mr  Sarly.  So  you  are  going  to  do  less  m  linkage  on  the  national 

'^15fKETo?X^^  is  not  responsible,  for  making 

the  linkages  with  CETA.  That  responsibility  resides  P""»f  Jfi^J 
the  prime  sponsors  in  the  local  communities  that  offer  the 
program.  However,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  prime  sponsors 
have  not  had  the  experience  in  xiiaking  the  connections  with  the 
school  programs  so  that  the  CETA  participants  can  get  the  neces- 
sary basic  education  skills  they  need  to  balance  off  with  their 

vocational  training.  ,        .  ,    ,  i  i.  •  „ 

We  have  in  a  different  part  of  this  budget  a  proposal  to  initiate^a 
new  program,  called  youth  employment.  The  principal  aim  is  to 
develop  procedures  and  mechanisms  to  assist  prime  sponsors  in 
making  those  in.portant  connections  with  the  public  schools  and 
with  the  state  departments  of  education  so  that  these  two  pro- 
grams will  work  at  the  local  level  where  the  responsibility  to  work 

smoothly  resides.  ■  i.-  ^.u 

In  addition,  within  the  vocational  education  appropriation  there 
are  several  programs"  that  also  assist  in  that.  We  have  funds  for 
State  planning  for  vocational  education  and  for  the  NOILC  project. 
So  that  while  we  do  not  have  an  answer  to  your  question,  we  know 
there  won't  be  easy  connections  at  the  local  level.  We  are  aware  of 
the  problem  and  we  are  directing  resources  to  try  to  find  out  how 
most  effectively  the  connections  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Early.  That  is  my  reservation.  We  provide  funds,  yet  we  still 
do  not  have  a  linkage.  The  vocational  education  program,  oil*',  as 
you  know,  is  one  of  the  best  programs  I  thought  you  had.  and  what 
do  you  do?  You  eliminated  it  in  this  budget.  There  is  a  program 
that  is  working.  Tell  me  how.  Commissioner.  I  can  go  back  to  my 
constituency  and  tell  them  that  we  are  discontinuing  the  program 
that  worked,  the  one  that  took  the  Hispanics  and  underprivileged 

*"Dr^l3uNHAM.''You  are  speaking  specifically  of  the  STIP>pre«ran:i? 
Mr.  Early.  Yes,  I  am. 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  since  it  is  not  my 
V     program.  ^^^^g      ^^g^j^  SHORTAGES 

Mr  Early.  Is  the  vocational  education  community  algo  attempt- 
ing to  c.ain  personnel  in  the  electronic  and  computer  fields  which 
are  experiencing  acute  labor  shortages? 
Dr.  Dunham.  Yes.  ,     ,    ,  ,       .o  t  *u 

Mr  Early  Are  there  funds  in  this  budget  to  do  that?  Is  there 
money  that  is  going  to  allow  an  Hispanic  with  r.  language  problem 
train  for  that  and.  at  the  same  time,  learn  ho>Y  to  speak  and  read 
English  so  that  after  the  training  he  might  go  into  a  full-time  job.' 
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Dr  Dunham.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Early.  An  adequate  amount,  in  your, opinion? 

Ms.  Beebe.  It  is  a  local  choice.  The  state  and  local  agencies,  tjot 
the  Federal  Government,  make  the  decision  as  to  what  training 
ivill  occur  under  vocational  education.  As  each  state  in  its  planning 
determines  the  amount  it  needs  based  on  employment  trends,  then 
the  funds  will  be  directed  aocordingly. 

STATES  ABILITY  TO  ABSORB  REDUCmONS 

Mr.  Early.  My  final  question  within  my  10  minutes:  Commis- 
sioner, it  is  great  that  the  Federal  Government  starts  a  program 
and  turns  it  over  to  the  States.  But  you  say  that  the  States  are 
going  to  absorb  more.  You  are  tallying  about  the  underprivileged 
and  the  needy.  Isn't  it  trute  that  the  States  that  do  not  have  a 
surplus  are  going  to  be  able  to  absorb  much  less?  The  rich  are 
getting  richer;%he  poor  are  getting  poorer.. 

Dr.  Dunham.  What  you  have  just  describetK  is  precisely  a  func- 
tion of  the  way  funds  are  given  to  States  Uirough  our  current 
formula.  I  am  pressing  for  new  legislation  co/faining  a  differentiatr 
ed  formula  which  would  not  allow  the  rich  to  get  richer  but  can 
drive  funds  to  the  kinds  of  things  you  are  ihtrerested  in. 

What  the  State  does  is  something  that  we  do  have  some  authori- 
ty over  and  control  with  respect  to  the  State  planning.  For  exam- 
ple, States  must  spend  20  percent  of  their  basic  grant  funds  for 
programs  for  disadvantaged  persons.  You  know  all  these  factors. 
What  they  do  with  these  funds,  specifically,  we  have  very  little 
control  over.  But  that  is  the  kind  of  dollar  that  can  be  used  in  the 
vocational  education  shop,  classroom  or  laboratory  to  help  that 
child  who  might  not  be  able  to  read,  write  or  compute,  to  achieve 
success  in  vocational  programs.  So,  in  answer  to  you,  the  money  is 
there  and  it  is  aimed  at  doing  exactly  that,  given  the  State  plan, 
and  the  State  and  local  implementation  to  carry  it  out. 

I  also  want  to  put  on  the  record,  if  I  may,  more  information 
regardmg  the  5  percent  which  has  had  quite  a  bit  of  discussion.  We 
did,  for  FY  1979  request  that  program  at  the  o  percent  level.  There 
was  Congressional  action  subsequent  to  that  which  reduced  that 
figure  through  point  of  order  language.  That  is  why  it  is  back  in  at 
that  same  reduced  level. 

« 

STATISTICS 

Mr.  Early.  May  I  make  one  comment? 
Mr.  Natchkr.  (io  ahead,  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Early.  Commissioner,  I  get  disillusiorK-d  with  so  many 
people  with  statistics.  You  said  iM)  percent  of  your  people  go  in  and 
get  jobs,  or  go  right  into  jobs.  That  is  because  in  vocational  educa- 
tion you  are  still  very  restrictive  in  who  you  hire.  If  you  went  to 
the  real  disadvantaged,  for  example,  the  Hispanic  who  could  not 
speak  English,  and  gave  them  the  .opportunity  to  go  to  school,  the 
statistics  might  be  much  less  impressive  but  it  would  probably  be 
much  more  productive. 
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TAROCTING  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Dunham,  dp  you  believe  that  the  current  law 
should  be  changed  to  target  all  of  the  basic  State  grant  funds  on 
the  disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  postsecondary  students  in- 
stead of  the  present  45  percent?  How  do  you  feel  about  it?  , 

Dr.  Dunham.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  lookmg  at  that  issue  right 
now  I  can  give  you  my  personal  opinion  without  the  benetit  ot 
father  study  that  no,  do  not  befieve  that  all  of  it  should  be 
targeted  at  special  populations.  Like  the  comment  Mrc.Early  made 
about  the  rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor  getting  ^toorer,  some 
States  need  Federal  assistance  tor  basic  services.  I  think  some- 
where in  the  middle  of  the  issue  is  where  we  are  going  to  come  out. 

Ms  Beebe.  Mr.  Natcher,  one  of  our  evaluation  studies  indicated 
that  the  vocational  Education  program  was  very  significant  in  di- 
recting Federal  resources  to  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped. This  has  been  an  area  where  State  funding  has  not  been  as 
readiW  forthcoming  as  other  areas,  so  we  feel  Federal  resources  are 
very  important  in  serving  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  people. 

HANDICAPPED 

Mr  Natcher.  In  what  wayTiav©. Federal  funds  improved  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  education  for  handicapped  students.' 

Dr  Dunham.  Our  enrollment  figures  are  up,  which  suggest  the 
double  impact  of  the  handicapped  set-aside,  and  that  handicapped 
children  are  being  identified  and  accessing  programs.  \ye  have  had 
major  efforts  in  the  curriculum  modification  area  coming  through 
our  National  Center  as  well  as  through  the  (Jirriculum  networks. 

I  cannot  give  ydu  specifics  on  placement.  iMwuld  be  happy  to 
submit  that  for  the  record.  The  increase  in  enrollment  is  a  function 
of  both  the  availability  of  vocational  education  programs  and  a 
positive  response  to  Section  504.  With  the  special  education  pro- 

gram,  we  have  strongly  urged  that  vocational  education  ot  the 
andicapped  not  solely  a  function  or  responsibility  of  vocational 
education  alone.  At  Che  State  level,  with  respect  to  matching  funds, 
State  education  agency  funds  for  handicapped  targeted  to  that  area 
ought  to  be  used  to  match  those  excess  costs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. This  has  opened  some  doors.  It  is  going  to  work,  and  we  have 
more  handicapped  people  in  the  programs. 

Again,  I  woSd  be  happy  to  sAbmit  the  information  we  have, 
which  will  be  not  too  deep,  I  am  afraid,  this  early  before  our 
accountability  report  on  the  placement  record. 
[The  information  ibllows:] 

PUCEMENT  FOR  HANDICAPPED  StUI)KNT.S 

DaU  for  fiscal  year  1977  indicate  that  344.041  students  of  vocational  education,  or 
21  percent  of  toUl  vocational  education  enrollmente.  were  identified  as  hantli- 
■  capped  Of  these.  29.171  completed  vocational  education  programs  anO^were  availa- 
ble for  employment,  with  2.'').144  placed  or  «6.19  percent. 

Ms.  Beebe.  Mr.  Natcher,  you  will  later  on  be  hearing  testimony 
from  Dr.  Martin.  Under  our  education  for  the  handicapped  request 
we  have  a  small  program  which  is  developing  model  projects  for 
the  handicapped  particularly  at  the  post-secondary  level.  These 
models,  as  they  are  developed  and  proven  effective,  will  be  used  by 
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the  State  ahd  local  agencies  with  vocational  funding  for  these 
students-  with  special  needs.  Thus,  we  are'  working  not  only  on 
providing^ service  money  through  our  vocational  funds,  but  we  are 
also  working  in  the  education  for  the  handicapped  to  develop  effec- 
tive ways. 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  request,  for  the  first 
^  time  we  will  be  expanding  eligibility /or  State  grant  funding  under 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Students  Act  for  students  from 
18  to  21  who  until  now  have  not  been  eligible  for  funding,  so  we 
feel  more  funds  will  be  driven. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  percentage  of  vocational  education  enroll- 
ment involves  handicapped  students? 

Mr.  Du^fHAM.  I  have  to  do  a  quick  calculation.  It  is  just  about  2 
perceht. 

Mr.  NATGtiER.  Has  this  percentage  changed  at  all  in  the  last  six 
years?  ' /  , 

Dr.  Dunham.  No.  -  —  '  ' 

Mr.  Natcher.  Are  the  State*  and  local  agencies  reluctant  to 
enroll  more  handicapped  youth  in  vocational  education  because  of 
the  higher  average  costs?  Is  this  one  of  the  reasons? 

Dr.  Dunham.  States  seem  to  be  having  trouble,  Mr.  Natcher,  in 
matching  the  excess  costs  for  vocational  education  for  Ijandicapped. 
Under  previous  regulations  and  law,  we  were  able  to  pay  half  the 
costs  of  the  total  program.  Now  the  new  regulations  require  the 
"States  to  match  only  the  excess  costs  of  vocational  education  with 
Federal  money.  That  has  caused  a  problem.  Although  enrollments 
for  handicapped  have  increased,  the  percentage  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant. 

Mr.  Natcher.  As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  do  you  oee  an 
increase?  •  , 

Dr.  Dunham.  Yes,  I  really  do.  I  ^hink  one  of  the  problems  is 
getting  a  count  on  handicapped.  But  I  think  we  are  solving  those 
problems.  We  are  using  the  same  criteria  for  identifying  handi- 
capped in  special  education  and  vocartional  education.  I  think  that 
is  making  some  difference.  The  numbers  will  continue  to  grow, 
with  more  curriculum  development  and  teacher  education.  We 
have,  for  -example,  Mr.  Natcher,  on  college  campuses  today— I 
think  in  about  20  cases— people  in  the  teacher  education  area, 
dealing  with  the  training  of  vocational  education  teachers  ahd  how 
to  deal  with  handicapped  students  in  the  classroom.  That  has  been  * 
going  on  for  5  years. 

That  is  going  to  make  a  good  bit  of  difference. 

TOST-SECONDARV  PROJECTS  ^ 

Mr.  Natcher.  Give  us  a  few  examples  of  post-secondary  vocation- 
al projects  which  have  been  funded  in  part  with  federal  funds  • 

Mr.  Dunham.  Post-.secondary  projects? 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Yes.  vocational  post-secondary  projects. 

Mr.  Hjelm.  We.ha>?e  a  number  that  dealt  with  developing  in- 
structional materials  and  curriculum  materials  with  some  'of  the 
new  emerging  occupations.  A  number  tend  to  be  at  community 
college  level.  There  have  been  a  number  of  these  in  which  the 
federal  funds  have  developed  Instructional  materials  and  they  have 


been  quite  widely  utilized  throughoiit  the  community  college 
system.  program  improvement 

Mr.  Natcher,  You  are  requesting  $112.3  million  fo/ P'-OK^^J" 
improvement  and  supportive  aenaces.  I  believe  that  is  the  same 
ofaount  as  last  year? 

i)r.  Dunham.  That  is  correct.         , .        .  *u  a.«j«9 

Mr.  Natcher.  Generally,  h'Ow  do  'the  States  use  these  funds? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Generally  they  are  using  it  in  the  areas  provided 
in  the  law  such  as  curriculum  development,  research  exemplarv 
Droiects,  sex-equity,  guidance  and  counseling  and  personnel  devel- 
SpSent  TWy  percent  of  that  $112  million  must  be  set  aside  by 
?he  state  for  gicfance  and  counseling.  We  are  finding  the  curricu. 
lum  effort  probably  to  be  the  most  significant  area  of  improvement 
with  the  use  of  those  funds  by  the  States.  i.    j  :„„ 

In  terms  of  new  high-quality  curriculum,  it  represents  advancing 
technology.  Teacher  personnel  development  programs  Probably 
come  in  iecond,  then  the  guidance  and  counseling  and  the  research 

^Mr.^NATCHER!Vor  the  record,  insert  a  few  good  examples  of  these 
pr(wram  improvement  projects. 
(The. information  follows:] 

State  Program  Improvement  Projects 

The  mandate  to  mainstream  the  handicapped  into  vocational  programs  is  a  con- 
ce™  to  Si  SJchSr^and  administrators  "Another  Step  Forward '  wem^  w^^^^ 
vocational  and  special  educators  at  the  University  of  Florida  to  help  teachers  better 
S  Phys&  and  metally  handicapped  studente.  This  series  of  five  pam- 
XeU  ia  dwB  to  inform  the  reader  about  current  mamstreamlng  legislation. 
weS^d  mSS  a  barrier-free  environment,  characteristics  of  v?"0"8  h«ndicap- 
vSS  cSndlUons.  and  evaluation  and  job  placement  of  the  handicapped  student 
•^  •ixSlng  Career  Horizons"  is  a  mixed-media  vocational  curricufum  package 
devSoMd  by  the  Illinois  OfTice  of  Education  which  creates  awareness  of  and  helps 
2llSSteSth  male  and  female  sex  role  sterKjtvping.  Emp^ing  a  vam^^^^^ 
teaching  methods,  it  can  be  used  at  either  the  secondary  or  P'^tf^on'^^^y '^^.f  ;  Jf? 
Mckaae  has  been  designed  to  help  practitioners  meet  the  requirements  of  Title  IX 
KdlSe  WuSnal /Kiendmente  o7  1976  bv  helping  students  open  their  thinking 
to  consider  any  occupational  field,  traditional  or  ..p^t  Effective- 

Planning  and  evaluation  are  central  to  program  improvement,  l  ost  fctlective- 
new/SSnefit  Analy^s  of  Postsecondary  Vocitional  Pro-ams"  was  developed  under 
rhTiS^Mrship  of  t^^^  Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  feducation 
to  hiK  aSistrato«  plan,  conduct,  and  implement  the  results  of  a  cost-effective- 
?ei^?Lem  anal^M  fSr  their  speiJific  local  programs.  It  incorporates  program 
objectives,  target  goal  statemente  and  a  program  cost  analysis  scheme,  and  produces 
thiw  kinds  oTkinds  of  cost-^ffectiveness/benefit  measures  for  secondary  pr  postsec- 

°"&''i.TlS'crsidSe  developmental  work  undertaken  in  areas  of  competen. 
cy/performance-based  instruction.  Much  of  thU  work  is  occupation-specific  such  as 
SJg  assistant  (West  Virginia),  machine  trades  (Indiana),  r.nd.  legal  secretory 
(New  Jersey).  Wisconsin  funSed  a  project  to  articulate  competenci^  developed  in 
hi«h  school  business  occupations  programs  with  competency-based  business  educa- 
SSi  inSnical  instituteTand  Indiana  m'ade  a  contract  to  improve  Cable  TV  by 

state  PrSram  Improvement  projects  also  seem  to  be  increasingly  targeted  at 
curriculum  for  changing  occupations  includinK:  careers  in  crinriinal  justice  (Missou- 
n^  Sloyer-based  automotive  training  (Kentucky).  a>re  curnculunri  in  electronics 
(North  IWiota).  health  occupations  curriculum  guide  (MassachusetU),  and  engineer- 

**The'^vSinal-Techr.ical  Education  Con.:ortium  of  States"  (V-TECS)  is  a  cooper- 
ative effort  involving  sixteen  SUte  Divisions  of  Vocational  Education,  the  Air  1  ram- 
fnrc^mmand  U  S  Air  Force,  and  the  U.S  Naval  Education  and  Training  Corn- 
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mand.  V-TECS  encouraKea  and  promotes  the  adoption  of  performance-based  instruc- 
tion in  vocational-technical  education  programs  through  research  and  development 
efforts.  The  *'Mid-America  Vocational  Curriculum  Consortium**  (MAVCO  provides 
services  involving  priority  determination  of  curriculum  needs  and  joint  purchase 
and  development  of  curriculum  supplies  and  products,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
coalitions  with  business,  industry,  and  other  private  agencies  or  foundations  to 
support  these  project  efforts. 

GUIDANCE  AND  COONSELING 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  are  your  findings  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  vocational  education  guidance  and  counseling  programs  in 
secondary  schools? 

Dr.  Dunham.  That  issue,  Mr.  Natcher,  is  very  much  related  to 
th^  problem  of  not  being  able  to  make  available  at  the  local  and 
school  ana  community  college  level  up-to-date  career  information. 
That  is  a  big  issue.  We  have  no  specific  data  on  that  program  since 
funds  are  driven  through  the  State  education  agencies  to  schools, 
without  having  to  be  reported.  There  really  are  not  any  hard  data. 
An  interesting  issue  that  relates  to  this  is  that  under  the  NOICC 
charge  a  career  information  system  is  to  be  developed.  I  think  that 
will  make  a  lot  of  difference  in  this  area,  but  I  cannot  give  you 
specific  data  at  this  time. 

NOICC 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  results  have  be^n  gained  in  developing 
better  data  on  labor  market  needs  from  the  network  of  occupation- 
al information  coordinating  committees? 

Dr.  Dunham.  The  present  status  of  that  looks  very  healthy.  In  at 
least  half  of  the  states  we  have  full-blown  State  occupational  co- 
ordinating committees  working.  Some  of  the  specific  information  I 

have  seen  as  a  member  at  the  federal  level  is  that  they  have 

computer-based  programs  in  place  in  probabjy  16  States  that  are 
drawing  information  from  various  sources— BLS,  employment  secu- 
rity, vocational  education,  the  general  population  statistics  infor- 
mation—and bringing  it  together  so  in  these  States  we  have 
demand  data  on  jobs,  clusters  of  occupations  and  from  the  VEDS 
system  enrollment  and  completion  data.  Coming  forward  this  year 
for  the  first  time  we  will  also  have  the  supply  side. 

A  number  of  workshops  have  taken  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first  national  meeting  of  the  State  c©ordinator3  or  directors  of 
those  systems  is  meeting  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and  the  NOICC  will 
provide  the  SOICCs  a  new  workbook  on  the  data  system.  So  I  think 
we  are  making  some  progress.  I  hope  we  can  come  back  to  you  next 
l^l^r^^  ^'^^  X?"  specific  accomplishments  of  the  NOICC/ 
bOICC  system.  That  has  been  a  long  time  in  coming.  I  thinJt  it  is 
working.  As  I  sit  in  the  meetings  I  find  excellent  staff  working 
hard  to  bring  all  these  things  about.  I  tkink  we  are  finally  going  to 
have  a  good  system  which  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  HEW  can  use  with  great  reliability. 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  Natcher,  How  much  do  you  have  in  the  budget  for  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education? 
Dr.  Dunham.  Approximately  $5  million. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Does  your  office  control  the  national  center's  ac- 
tivities? .  ,   ^.  iir 

Dr.  Dunham.  In  the  sense  that  we  contract  with  them,  we  do 
have  a  site  monitor,  a  member  of  our  staff  who  is  the  liaison  to  the 
center.  I  would  not  say  we  control  them.  I  would  say  that  we  fund 
them,  we  contract  with  them  to  perform  certain  activities  and  we 
visit  with  them  regularly.  We  have  very  close  working  relation- 
ships with  Dr.  Taylor  on  that  staff  and  we  seem  to  be  going  in  the 
«ame  direction. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  CoNTE:  Last  year  on  the  floor  with  my  colleague  Congress- 
man Michel,  I  expressed  interest  in  the  National  Center  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  Education.  I  have  heard  there  is  little  or  no 
money  being  allotted  to  this  program.  We  discussed  $5.5  million 
last  year  on  the  floor.  Is  there  money  in  there? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Yes,  sir,  $5  million  now.  With  5  percent  for  Pro- 
Rrams  of  National  Significance,  it  could  go  to  $6  million. 

Mr,  Conte.  Do  you  think  the  center  can  operate  effectively  with 
that  money?  .  .  '      ,    . ,  .  ,,, 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  think  they  can  at  the  $5  million  level.  It  will  not 
allow  for  expansion  of  a  nationwide  system. 

DISADVANTAGED 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Before  I  ask  some  questions  I  would  like  to  get  some 
statistics  in  the  record.  I  would  like  to  start  with  special  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Are  you  having  a  positive  impact  with  that 
program?  What  data  do  you  have  to  support  that? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Outcome  data  is  a  little  hard  to  come  by  with 
respect  to  our  data  system.  This  money,  as  you  know,  is  100  per- 
cent money  and  does  not  tend  to  have  the  lasting  impact  in  the 
state  that  o0-50  match  money  has,  but  it  is  gettipg  at  places  where 
there  are  serious  problems.  This  tends  to  impact  on  the  urban 
centers  more  heavily  than  the  other  areas.  In  my  own  personal 
experience  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  this  program  made  a  lot  of 
difference  in  terms  of  opening  access  to  disadvantaged  young 
people,  dropouts^nd  juvenile  offenders. 

Ms.  Beebe.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Conte,  we  do  have  an 
.evaluation  of  that  pnogram  which  I  think  provides  some  very  inter- 
esting information  dn  who  is  participating  in  that  program  and 
what  they  are  doing.  It  shows  that  the  program  has  been  effective 
and  particularly  that  we  have  been  able  to  offer  these  programs  at 
a  very  low  cost  compared  to  other  programs.  We  have  had  an  83 
percent  completion  rate  from  the  program  and  employers  who  have 
hired  the  graduate's  of  these  programs  have  had  an  overwhelming- 
ly favorable  attitude  toward  the  productivity  of  the  individuals  who 
they  have  employed. 

Approximately  47  percent  of  the  enrolees  in  these  programs  at 
the  secondary  level  have  been  employed  in  programs  which  are 
related  to  work  situations  in  their  community  and  have  had  favora- 
ble experiences. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  you  the  results  contained  in  our 
annual  evaluation  report  which  I  think  show  this  program  is  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  Conte.  Very  good.  We  will  do  that  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Study  of  Vocational  ProsraM  for  Dlaadvantaittd  Students* 

A  rtcant  atudy  aaaeaa^d  prograM  for  the  dlaadvantagad  under  the  State  aet-afllde 
grant  prograa  and  Part  A,  Section  102(b)  providing  100  percent  funding  of  voca- 
tional education  program  for  the  dlaadvantaged.    Ae  atudy  Involved  23  Statea, 
y  commit  lee  Including  55  local  education  agenclea  and  22  comnlty  college 
dlatrlcta.  Eighty-four  projacta  vera  vlalted/ Including  62  aecondary  and  22  poet- 
iacondary. 

Plndingi  Indicate  that  State  and  loc«l  admlnlatratora  have  difficulty  In  Inter- 
preting the  congraaalonal  definition  of  "dlaadvantaged"  becauae:    (1)  they  aee 
en  apparent  conflict  betvten  the  Identification  of  atudenta  on  an  Individual 
baele  and  the  daalgnatlon  of  target  ereaa  or  groupa;  (2)  they  cite  the  existence 
of  allegedly  conflicting  deflnltlone  of  "dleedventaged"  contained  In  lava  other 
than  the  Vocational  Aaendaenta  of  1968;  and  (3)  local  adainlatratora  Indicate 
they  are  unvllllng  to  "label"  etudenta  ae  dleedventaged.    The  aoet  coraon  criteria 
uaed  to  Identify  dleedventaged  itudente  vae  acadenlc,  that  la,  atudenta  who  are 
one  or  aore  grade  lavala  behind  their  peere. 

The  vaat  majority  of  the  Federal  funde  vere  ueed  to  hire  etaff  vho  vork  directly 
with  atudente.    Only  a  aaall  portion  of  funda  vere  ueed  to  hire  adalnlatratlve 
pareonnel  and  the  reeult  appeared  to  be  that  the  program  auffera  from  lack  of 
planning  and  monitoring  at  all  levela. 

The  Stataa  generally  had  only  one  peraon  aupervlalng  theee  programa  and  little 
time  vaa  available  for  planning,  monitoring  or  evaluating  programa.    In  Statea 
where  education  agenclea  ware. eubdlvlded  Into  reglone,  program  monitoring  and 
evaluation  appeared  to  be  more  complete  and  program  offlcere  were  femlller  with 
the  progreme.    sixteen  of  the  23  Statea,  70  percent,  required  local  education 
Jurledlctlona  or  achoola  tp  aubmlt  propoaala  to  the  Stete,  according  to  eete- 
bllehed  guldallnea,  and  funded  projecte  on  thm  baale  of  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
poeela  and  the  ability  of  the  aponaore  to  carry  our  the  projecta.    The  other 
Statea  funded  on  a  block  grant  formula  baala  to  a  local  education  Jurladlctlon. 

The  major  conatralnta  In  developing  programa  mentioned  by  reapondenta  at  all 
levela  were:    lack  of  funda,  lack  of  fecllltlea,  unwllllngneea  of  aomc  Inatruc- 
t tonal  pareonnel  to  accept  dlaadvantaged  atudente  Into  their  claaaee,  the  negative 
Image  of  vocational  education  and  ambiguity  of  the  term  "dleedventaged  etudent." 

About  46  percent  of  the  enrollment  In  high  echool  projecta  was  minority; 
charecterletlca  Information  by  race  and  ethnic  background  vaa  not  available  for 
51  percent  of  the  poateecondary  enrollment.    Of  the  known  poataecondary-level 
enrollment,  22  p  ircent  vere  minority  end  27  percent  white.    Women  comprlaeJ  e 
ellghtly  higher  percentege  of  the  total  high  achool  enrollment  than  men;  the 
oppoelte  wee  true  at  the  poetaecondary  level.    However,  characteristics  by  sex  * 
were  unavailable  for  34  percent  of  the  post secondary  enrollment. 


,^     ^Annual  Evaluation  tUPort  on  Programs  Admlnl  f «ri>d  hy  thn  it.q.  otflce  of 
yucatiPD  rilCil  Yr#r  T97Z,  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Plannllig.  Budgeting  and 
Evaluation,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
waenlngton,  D.c.  (pp.  411-413). 
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■fh.  f.ct  that  h.lf  of  the  project  directors  Interviewed  did  not  believe  that 
The  fact  that  °^  daaaea  were  dtaadvantaged  raises  serious 

tha.atudents  enrolled  in  their  classes  w«  8  identifying  dls- 

K  nid  ITXZIII  UcK  of  adequate  assessment  procedures 

for  deter.lnlng  the  conditions  which  cause  school  failure. 

Kearly  half  of  the  secondary  enrollment  (47  -"^^^^-^^l^rieTlnNemedlal 
project.!  47  percent  of  the  P°«'"°"^f!y-  '^^^^  ^i^'^^^rinlng  progr™-  not  funded 
-rorPart^.'si"iridrors:^:;orroi!h;  lund^""xn".""res.  disadvantaged 
SundsweJe  being  used  to  support  student,  enrolled  In  regular  progr- ns. 
Almost  half  of  the  high  school  students  were  enrolled  In  work  experience  programs. 

j:,-"n;.;frii"  Hh^^^^  -fist:  "-s-  - 
'^:iV,r,XAT,uT.z.^\zz  r:.^:  .;rSi';..J .... ........ 

do  receive  attention  they  have  not  received  elsewhere. 
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UNKMPLOYMENT  RATKS 

Mr  CoNTE.  Do  you  also  have  statistics  on  the  unemployment 
rates  for  vocational  education  graduates?  I  feel  these  programs  are 
very  c6st  effective  in  terms  of  guaranteeing  long-term  employment. 

Dr.  I^UNHAM.  The  only  statistic  I  can  give  you  which  I  mentioned 
earlierws  the  one  wherein  the  average  rate  of  unemployment  of 
youth  based  on  a  1976  study-and  clearly  it  has  gone  up  since 
then-was  14  percent  in  the  16-to-24  range.  In  that  set  of  data 
tnose  who  had  completed  vocationaj  education  programs  were  un- 
employed at  11  Va  percent,  or  about  SVz  percent  less  than  the  gener- 
al population. 

Mr.  CoNjE.  I  would  imagine  it  is  even  better  than  that. 
^^Dr.  Dunham.  I  would  hope  it  is,  but  those  data  are  hard- to  come 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Couldn't  you  just  survey  all  the  vocational  education 
institutions  and  ask  them? 

Dr.  Dunham.  We  will  be  getting  that  data  from  the  vocational 
education  data  system  this  year  for  the  first  time.  I  would  put  in 
the  record  again  that  the  placement  rate  figures  of  those  availfible 
for  placement,  which  is  approximately  57  percent  of  the  completers 
IS  90  percent  with  64  percent  of  that  90  percent  placed  in  jobs 
related  to  their  training. 

,  Ms.  Beebe.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  spinoff  conse- 
quence IS  that  many  of  these  students  pursue  advanced  education 
Ihis  IS  an  important  stimulant  in  broadening  the  opportunities  and 
perspectives  of  what  is  available.  We.  not  only  have  made  goals  of 
employability,  accessible,  but  have  opened  up  a  whole  range  of 
educational  opportunities  to  students  who  did  not  feel  they  had 
this  before  they  took  this  training. 

Dr.  Dunham.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  get  acceptance  for  data  that 
says  It  IS  as  important  in  many  cases  to  on  for  training  at  the 
post-secondary  level  and  include  that  as  part  of  our  placement  rate 
data.  The  primary  purpose  of  secondary  vocational  education  is  not 
to  train  to  a  specific  job  but  to  make  people  ready  for  employabil- 
ity.  Out  of  those  going  on  to  post-secondary  programs,  the  place- 
ment rate  for  those  employed  in  the  area  they  are  trained  for 
increases  from  64  percent  to  76  percent.  That,  to  me,  provides  great 

Mr  r.^'^t         ^^'ifVoial  education  that  we  do  not  talk  about. 
Mr.  Conte.  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Is  your  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Com- 
whichTo^^rii'l^  ^'^'''"^  qualified  students  in  jobs 

fJ^J  '^^^  NOICc4ffort  really  does  not  have  that  much 

tA  do  with  placement.  Placement  is  a  function  of  the  local  and 
Sta  e  education  effort  The  placement  data  that  comes  up  througji 
that  system  will  be  yiaed  as  part  of  the  planning  process.  NOICC 
per  se  does  not  have  a  function  of  placement.  It  is  a  coordinating 
body  for  data  that  will  give  us  information  that  will  help  us  im 
prove  placement  rates  because  we  have  a  better  idea  of  where  the 
jobs  are  for  the  young  people  and  acquits  being  trained  for  those 
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BILINCJUAL  VOCATIONAL  TRAININC} 

Mr  CoNTE.  Does  the  bilingual  vocational  education  emphasize 
most  heavily  vocational  education  or  language  traming?  What  co- 
ordination is  there  between  you  and  the  bilingual  educatidn  pro- 
grams run  by  other  parts  ofHEW?  T  „,„„M 

Dr  Dunham.  There  is  close  coordmation  in  this  area.  I  would 
like  br  Hjelm  to  give  you  more  specific  information  about  the 
weighting  of  the  bilingual  education  training  versus  the  vocational 
education  as  well  as  some  of  the  linkages. 

Dr  Hjelm.  I  should  mention  that  students  inAhe  projects  are 
limited  English  speakers  who  cannot  benefit  frofn  vocational  edCK^- 
tion  training  programs  offered  in  English..  They  are  brought  up  to. 
handle  English  especially  in  the  subject  in  which  they  are  receiv- 
ing their  training  so  that  they  are  able  to  be  placed  in  jobs  and 
work  in  an  English  environment.  When  they  leave  the  training 
program,  they  are  able  to  handle  English  on  the  job. 

As  far  as  relationships  with  the  bilingual  program,  of  course,,  we 
have  a  lot  of  communication  with  our  staff  and  their  staff,  and  we 
report  annually  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual 
Education. 

ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Do  we  have  any  statistics  to  show  how  many  adults 
are  illiterate  in  the  United  States? 
Ms.  BeebE.  Yes.  We  can  provide  that  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Illitkrac-y  in  the  Unitko  States 

In  lit?.-)  thf  results  of  a  four  year  study  on  functional  illiteracy  in  the  United 
.  States  were  made  public.  Unlike  previous  measures  of  illiteracy,  however,  this  study 
defined  literacy  n-quirements  as  the  ability  of  an  adult  to  apply  skills  to  tive  areas 
of  knowledge  needi-d  to  function  in  society.  Called  the  Adult  Performance  l^v-el 
study  this  report  measured  adults  in  the  United  States  against  a  ser.es  of  lite- 
related  tasks  that  they  wehe  typically  expected  to  perform.     ,  .    .  „ 

The  research  revealed  that  one  out  of  every  five  adults  in  the  U.S.  is  func-tionally 
illiterate.  This  means  that  a  total  of  2:i  million  adults  in  this  country  lack  the  skills 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  function  in  the  everyday  situations  in  which  they  tind 
themselves. 

"     REACHIN(J  ADULTS 

Mr.  CoNTE.  is  there  evidence  your  adult  education  program  is 
seeking  out  adults  who  need  help  and  helping  them?  In  what 
manner  are  you  made  aware  of  adults  who  need  this  type  of 
S6rvic6*? 

Mr.  Delker.  In  terms  of  referral  service.  Mr.  Conte,  we  have  a 
network  of  adult  learning  centers  throughout  the  country  which 
the  states  have  developed  over  the  years.  These  provide  a  number 
of  linkages  to  programs  such  as  the  Work  Incentive  Program,  the 
OETA  program  certainly,  and  I  have  visited  centers  where  no  less 
than  10  sources  of  funding  from  these  other  programs  were  being 
brought  into  the  centers  so  adults  referred  there  could  not  only 
repeive  basic  education  but  counseling  that  supported  them  in  their 
efforts  in  CETA  or  in  their  efforts  to  be  removed  from  welfare. 
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The  programs  which  haye  been  able  to  identify  those  people 
removed  from  welfare  show  about  two  percent,  or  about  20,000 
adults,  improve- their  economic  status.  We  think  that  the  economic 
data  and  gain  to  people  in  the  program  is  far  greater  than  the 
States  and  locals  are  able  to  report  because  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  follow  up  individually  on  many  of  these  adults. 

immk;rant  adult  education 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Even  two  percent  is  significant.  I  served  for  20  years 
on  the  Foreigi»^Aid  Committee.  About  18  years  ago  I  went  to  Israel 
and  visited  the  refugee  camps  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  West 
Bank.  I  cwne  back  and  pushed  very  hard  to  establish  some  voca- 
t.lonaJ".education  schools.  If  we  teach  them  a  trade,  we  are  going  to 
g0t  thtem  put  of  their  camps  and  the  squalor  they  were  in.  It  proved 
.  f«iirjjf  effective.  . 
.  I  triehtion  that  because  I  notice  in  the  justification  that  there  is 
no  mo;iey  im  there  for  emergency  adult  education,  for  instance,  for 
Indwhineae.  refugees,  and  there  is  jjo  money  in  there  for  adult 
education  pirograms  for  immigrants. 

I  would  imagine  that  these  are  two  very  important  vital  areas 
especially  with  the  Vietnamese  who  are  coming  over  here,  the 
refugees,  to  teach  therai  a  trade,  have  them  become  worthwhile 
workers.  How  come  you  are  not  asking  for  any  money  here? 

Mr.  Delker.  You  are  referring  to  two  new  authorities  in  the  1978 
amendments,  the  Indochinese  and  the  new  immigrant  authority 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Right.  ^ 
Mr.  Delker.  I  will  respond  to  the  Indochinese  first,  if  I  may.  The 
money  in  this  year's  budget,  if  we  were  to  request  funds,  would 
become  available  in  1980-1981.  In  the  current  year's  budget  the 
Congress  added  $10,250,000  to  the  State  grant  program,  which  is 
the  exact  amount  which  the  year  previously  it  made  available  for 
Indochinese  programs.  So  the  Congress  has  given  the  State  grant 
program  the  resources  to  continue  educating  Indochinese  and  we 
think  that  is  wise. 

In  the  budget  which  will  provide  funds  beginning  July  I,  there  is 
another  increase  of  oyer  $9  million,  and  those  monies  can  be  used 
r  J  ^-  ^"d°chi"ese  and  immigrants  as  well.  So  we  think  by 
UM  Indochinese  adults  ark  not  going  to  be  a  special-need  popula- 
tion That  IS  why  we  have  requested  no  funds  under  that  authority. 

With  regard  to  immigrants,  they  have  not  been  a  neglected 
population.  The  Immigration  Service  tells  us  that  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  400,000  legal  immigrants  entering  the  U.SL,each 
year  require  English  language  instruction.  As  I  mentionedin  re- 
sponse to  some  of  the  earlier  questions,  30  percent  of  the  national 
funds  goes  toward  people  who  are  English  as  second-language  par-** 
ticipants,  so  we  know  they  are  being  well  served. 

The  1!)7S  amendments  for  the  first  time  single  out  immigrants  as 
a  population  to  which  the  States  in  their  State  plans  must  give 
special  consideration.  So  we  think  it  is  wise  to  let  the  States  make 
their  needs  assessment  specifically  for  immigrants,  and  identify  the 
resources  available  to  them  before  initiating  a  separate  Federal 
program. 
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If  State  plans,  which  are  due  to  us  in  July,  indicate  any  serious 
lack  of  resources,  then  we  will  take  that  into  consideration  in  next 

year's  budget.  ^  . 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  answer. 

Could  vou  also  supply  for  the  record,  in  closing,  how  many  Indo- 
china refugees  have  been  served  under  the  adult  education  pro- 

gram? 
Mr.  Delker.  Be  glad  to. 
(The  information  follows:] 

INDOCHJNA  Refugees  Served  Under  the  Adult  EuycATtoN  PrW.ram 
Approximatelv  So.OOO  Indochina  adult  refugees  have  received  English  as  a  second 
langu'Lge  LVuction.  basic  reading  and  .mathematics  and  job-related  tramuig  and 
career  counseling.  • 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^      .    .  ,  -  . 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  tor  the 

record:] 

Consumer  and  Homkmakino 
Mr  Natcher.  For  consumer  and  homemaking  education,  the  budpt  "-cquest  is 
$4!lril  miSn  the  same  as  last  year.  What  is  the  percentage  distribution  of  enroll- 

''^^^L'X::^'^;^^^^^^^^  male  enrollment  for  this  program 

is  estimated  to  be  about  -iO  percent  in  VM).    ,       ,  .> 

Mr  Natcher.  Has  this  distribution  changed  much  over  the  years. 

Dr  Dunham  Yes.  indeed,  the  percentage  of  males  and  females  enrolled  m  con- 
sumer aadhomeSingXation  programs  has  changed-over  the  years.  Ever  smce 

r  CafionaT  Edu^^^^^^    Amendments  of  li.fiS  were  -^f/^^r  a^T homemaking 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  males  enrolling  in  consumer  and  homemak  ng 
education  programs.  For  example,  in  Fiscal  Year  liJ^JJ- njales  were  8  Percent  of  the 
eSment-  in  l!tT7  they  wer^  22  percent;  and.  for  litSO  they  are  estitnated  at  .  0 
L.rcenT?ien  th  s   epresents  a  national  aggregate  with  individual  States  actually 
rrrolling  S  percent  in  Kentucky.  2H  percent  in  Texas  and  Oregon    0  percent  in 
California  :{2^rcent  in  New  York,  and  :57  percent  in  Maryland  in  lilfi). 
'Moreover  tE^  percentage  of  males  served  by  selected  «P«^^'«''?;f  JL^mfo  'the 
homemaking  education  programs  may  be  even  higher.  In  Fiscal  Year  !!>..).  the 
prenThild'Education  program  in  Kentucky  had  4=1  P^'-^-'^"Vh  ?  f.tinn  MliToTn;" 
h  percent  of  the  enrollment  were  males.  In  Consumer  Education,  (aliforniis 
enro^men   renected  ti()  percent  males  while  Texas  had  «!>  percent  Jhese  examples 
are  merely  reflective  of  the  steady  increa.se  of  males  being  served  by  consumer  and 
homemaking  education  throughout  the  nation  . 
Mr  Natcher  Is  the  enrollment  in  consumer  and  homemaking  education  primur- 

''■'l)r.  nuNHrM^* Whil7 1'^^^  percentage  of  per.son.s  ^""-"Ij^'d  i']/-""";"'''^''-,;'"'^^^^^^^ 
making  educati.,n  at  the  .secondary,  post.seco.uiary.  and  ad^lt  ''^^'-^.^     "  "^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
fairlv  con.stunt.  the  numbers  of  persons  partinpating  at  UTse  leve  s  has  - 
ly  increased.  For  example,  in  l!t72.  (i(M.fi:i..  piTsons  v^'i'r-/'nr«  led  a.  adults  as 
compared  to  M).-,.4hx  in  Fiscal  Year  li)TT.  M  the  postsecondary  level.  M).,>.\  were 
enrolled  in  IHT- and  44.:{42  in  Fiscal  Year  197 1.  . 

.Mr.  Natcher.  Mow  does  this  program  provide  opportunities  for  paid  employment 
in  con-siimer  and  homemaking  education?  .,„u„r.«.rl 

Dr  Dunham  Consumer  and  homemaking  education  programs  are  not  .lut hori/.t d 
to  prepare  persons  for  paid  employment,  but  rather  for  the  -occupation  of  home- 
making  HuVeven  though  the  consumer  and  homemaking  education  program  does 
m>t  specificallv  prepare  vouth  and  adults  for  paid  employment  <>c-cupiitions.  the 
"inm  mav'enhance  the  employab.lity  of  enrollees  bv  preparing  and  a.ss..st.ng 
hem  in-  improving  management  of  resources:  better  utui^r.standing  con.sumer  edu- 
cation, nutrition  education,  and  parenthood  education;  and  encouraging  males  and 
•  females  to  combine  the  roles  of  homemakers  and  waue  earners  by  developing  skills 
m  management  of  home  and  a  job.  In  short,  consumer  and  homemakint:  education 
se«-k^  \.  improve  th.-  qualitv  of  l.vim,'.  family  life,  and  individuiil  development  b> 
providing  the  opportunities  for  individual.-^  and- or  family  meinbers  to  dev.-lop  living. 
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copinK,  survival,  and  manaKerial  skills  essential  for  successful  performance  on  the 
job,  in  the  home,  or  in  the  marketplace. 

On  the  other  hand.  Section  120  under  the  Basic  Grant  program  does  specincaliv 
,  prepare  males  and  females  for  paid  employment  in  fields  related  to  consumer  and 
homemakmg  education.  These  fields  include  child  care  and  guidance  management 
and  service  occupations;  food  management,  production  and  services;  home  furnish- 
ings, equipment  and  services;  institutional,  home  management  and  supportive  serv- 
ices for  the  aged;  and  clothing  apparel  and  textile  management,  production  and 
services.  '  , 

In  addition,  Subsections  J.  K,  and  L  of  Subpart  2.  Section  120  (P.L.  i)i-4S2)  suciiest 
additional  possible  areas  of  expnditure  of  Federal  funds  in  preparing  persons  who 
•  have  primarily  been  homemakers  with  employable  skills.  These  initiatives  would 
also  be  conducted  under  the  Btisic  State  Grant  funds  for  vocational  education  These 
activities  include:  support  services  for  women  entering  fields  previously  limited  to 
tnen;  day  care  services  for  children  of  students  in  secondary  and  pobtaecondary 
programs;  and  vocational  education  for  persons  who  are  single  head  off  households 
or  primarily  homemakers  who  must  seek  employment.  ' 

Correctional  Instiic'tions 

Mr.  Roybal.  How  much  money  is  being  spent  on  programs  that  target  on  "hiBh 
risk   populations  in  correctional  institutions? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Althoug  vocational  education  monies  can  l<>  used  to  support  pro- 
grams in  correctional  institutions,  there  is  no  current  provision  in  our  rVportinc 
system  for  collecting  this  type  of  data.  We  do  knew,  howev^l.  that  both  vocXonal 
educat.on  programs  and  consumer  and  homemaking  education  pro-^rams  are  provid- 
ing such  services.  '  aiCHiuviu 

♦I,  'JjJlif'u^'"^  ""^  P'-9»ram8  specifically  targeted  on  the  released  ex-convict  and 
the  problems  he  has  in  gaining  employment? 

Dr.  Dunham.  Under  the  basic  grant  program,  the  States  have  the  discretion  to 
fund  such  programs.  Because  we  feel  that  more  attention  needs  to  be  directed  to 
this  area,  however,  we  funded  a  research  project  last  year  out  of  our  national 
diwretionary  program  which  is  to  assess  the  quality  of  vocational'  education  pro- 
grams and  opportunities  in  State  prisons. 

Adult  Education 

rJ!,!l■^l!i*T^f^o%™<^^^.,u'^"■'  education  program,  the  budget  is  $90.7.-,f).()f)0.  a 
reduction  of  $9  2.)0.000  What  is  the  total  enrollment  in  adult  education  programs 
across  the  countrv  at  the  present  time?  Give  us  your  best  estimate  Programs 

^Jrilu  r^^J^1^:J'^       present  time,  we  estimate  that  there  are  l.i>U2.()f)f)  partici- 
pants in  adult  education  programs  across  the  country. 

to?  AbouM2"^rcJiIl'*'  f*'"""^"*?^.  °f  the  total  adult  population  would  that  amount 

i«'ill'";«^*'^"^u-  '^^^         eligible  population  under  the  Adult  "Education  Act-that 
IS  those  who  have  not  completed  high  school  or  its  equivalent-is  estimated  as 
approximately  ;,2  million  persons.  The  number  currently  part  cipatinHn  aduU 
education  programs  equals  approximately  4  percent  of  this  number 
II J  .n.^''"'/?^!  PS?"'"V,-"  '^^         Profframs-those  who  are  functionally 

H.67>;r5:;rtTth^sio"ip'"  '"'•'•^""•^  participating  constitute  affi 

ediilatiSr  UnitSlitat?^^""'  ^'"^'^  Priding  adult 

Dr.  Dunham.  In  the  last  year  for  which  complete  data  are  available,  the  Federal 
share  ,)f  adult  education  costs  was  H.'i  percent  with  State  and  local  funds  supplying 
rLfnftn'  ^^"^^  """^  local  percent  has  been  rising  nationally  £\h5 

rate  of  approximately  2  percent  per  year.  VTe  estimate  that  for  the  current  year  he 
Federal  sfiare  of  $90.7o(T.(MK)  provides  :,[)  percent  of  the  cost  with  S  and  l(ial 
funds  suoplying  41  percent  of  the  total  cost  or  m.im  000 

..du.Linn*]!"^  -f  ^V-d^"';^-.,'"  "v«''able  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  adult 
education  in  reducing  functional  illiteracy?  auun 

Dr_  Dunham.  For  several  years,  data  have  been  collected  from  the  States  illustrat- 
ing  the  impac  of  the  program  on  employment  prospects  of  partic  pLts  and  1  theiV 
ability  to  function  in  other  areas  of  s.Kiety  Based  oVthese  data,  we  estimatiThat  in 
he  current  program  vear.  as  a  result  of  thi.s  program,  l.:.;{().Om  aduUs  S  impr oie 
iTUnT  '^f"  '"'^  '''■'■^•rtively  as  manifestiKi  by  such  ,h"ngs^ 

vS^  f  ./th'"''-'^"'^"'      a  better  job.  being  remov^^l  from  welfare,  regiJt"'rmg 
vote  tor  the  f.rst  time,  obtaining  US  citizenship,  acquiring  a  drivers  licvn.se! 
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Mr  NArf-MKR  Are  most  of  the  adult  education  courses  directed  toward  occupa- 
tional ^rain^n^^rXr  fhan  helping  people  obtam  a  hi^h  school  d.ploma  or  Us 

*^Mr"DpRHAM  Neither  of  these  is  quite  the  focus  M«st  adult  education  programs 
arv  directed  a"  aSinV'  adults  in  aajuirin^;  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  function  m 
aJTasSs  of  sSy  These  basic  skills  are  prerequisites  for  entermR  tramms  <»• 
empKent  for  functioning  as  consumers  and  for  participating  as  citizens  of  neinh- 
So^Tand  cotnfnunities  As  a  result,  basic  skills  are  taught  in  the  '^""tf^  "f 
hirfSal  adult  s  L'oals  with  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  knowledge  most  needed. 
Thus  for  those  scUing  employmt-^  or  a  better  job.  basic  skills  instruction  is  career 
and  iob  related  while  for  those  seeking  to  better  manage  a  home  and  famil>_. 
mstriction  is  relatJd  to  those  areas.  For  thosf  seeking  a  high  sch.K)l  diploma  and 
further  academic  studv.  instruction  may  result  m  a  high  school  diploma. 

Mr  Natchkr.  From"  the  chart  on  page  ITO  of  your  budget. book  it  is  evident  that 
the  aduU  educa  ion  program  is  reaching  more  older  people  Ci:.  and  over,  bu*  serving 
less  younrP^ple  Wh^^^^^        it  be  better  to  reverse  this  and  help  more  younger 

•^.vlr'nuKHAM  The  number  of  younger  adults  participating  in  the  adult  education 
prograrr  has  steadily  increased  each  year.  In  1<»>.  those  below  age  2:.  made  up  2. 
pcent  of  those  participating.  In  l<)7t.  they  were  41  percent  of  a  much  larger  body. 

"Yn'^fact^ffAge  Discrimination  Study  released  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil. 
Rights  n  IWrnlHT  li)77.  explicitly  cited  the  Adult  Education  program  as  discrimt- 
nating  toward  adults  r,:,  ancTilder  in  favor  of  the  younger  population.  Jhe  study 
rSmende^^^  the  US.  Office  of  Education  develop  outreach  mechanisms  to 
MpTnt"  Education  Departments  find  and  serve  the  approximately  fifteen  milhon 
persons  who  are  Ti.')  and  older. 

Statk  Pi,anni.s(; 

Mr  Natchkr  The  budget  for  State  planning  grant.s  is  $r.  million.  Why  can't  the 
States  use  administrative  funds -under  their  basic  grant  for  Stale  planning^  Is  there 

""jSl^'^DSAM.'whfle'Sates  may  use  administrative  funds  under  the  basic  grant 
for  Sta  e  planning,  these  dollars  are  limited  by  the  amount  of  State  funds  available 
lor  matching  the  Federal  funds.  Mast  States  are  experiencing  great  difficulties  in 
obtaTning  increased  State  appropriations  to  match  Federal  dollars  spent  on  adminis- 
tration for  in  fiscal  vear  \m).  the  States  must  provide  :.•)  percent  of  the  total 
administrative  costs  In  addition  to  the  problems  of  matching,  increased  responsibil- 
ities were  placed  on  the  States  under  the  new  legislation  for  planning,  evaluation 
and  data  collection  which  have  placed  a  tremendous  financial  burden  on  the  btates. 

iMl'ACT  <)K  RKOfCKI)  l.KVKI.  K(!R  R&D 

V  Mr  o  Bhikn  What  are  the  consequences  ol  continued  reduced  funding  for 
Xwns  of  National  Significance  in  vocational  .-ducation  at  the  ^U)  million 
versos  the  full  -"i  percent  of       million  as  called  for  in  I'ublic  Law  i)4-4X2. 

Mr  OuRHAM  This  funding  level  would  delay  the  development  of  a  natn 
system  of  program  improvement  in  viK-ational  education.  These  Federal  dollar 
used  to  level  State  program  improvement  dollars  by  producing  information 

•  instiuctional  materials  that  can  then  be  in.stalled  or  adopted  at  the  loc-al  leve^ 
State  grant  dollars.  Mo.st  of  the  $1"  million  request  wou  d  be  used  to  jJJB^i 
legislatively  mandated  activities*.  The  .remaining  fund.s  would  be  used  for  a  mini 
mum  number  of  projects  of  an  innovative  or  exemplary  nature  for  replication. 

More  speciru.-allv-rirst.  there  would  1*  level  support  for  activities  conducted  by 
the  NaMtmal  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  especially  in  areas  of 
di.ss.'mination.  inservice  training  for  State  and  Uxral  staffs,  eva  uat ion  design  and 
priority  needs  identification  S«.cond.  support  for  the  National  and  State  Occupation- 
al Information  ("■Kirdinating  Committees  would  be  reduced  from  $•>  milliori  to  »•< 
million  Third,  no  new  awards  would  be  made  for  fellowships  to  develop  leadership 
oersonneL  Fourth  there  would  be  no  funds  for  the  national  network  of  six  curricu- 
lum coordination  centers.  Finally.  i2  million  would  be  available  to  fund  :{-•>  projects 
of  National  Significance. 

[The  justificiition  submitted  by  the  Department  follows:! 
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DIPAXININT  OP  BEALTH»  EDUCATION,  AND  VBLFARE 

OmCl  OF  EDUCATION 
Oceup«tlonAl»  VocatiOMl,  and  Adult  Bdue«tion 

FfcaX  T— r  1980  Budf t  FfittJSo- 

ApproprUtion  lAotuats  and  lxpl«n4tion  of  lantuags  chantM   143 

Laatuats  anaXyais  

AMUBta  avaiUbla  for  obligation   145 

StfMry  of  chansM*»   j^^5 

BMdtat  authority  hy  activity*. •   X46 

Budtat  authority  by  objaet   X46 

Significant  itaaa  in  Rouaa  and  Sanata  Approprlationa  Comittaa  raporta*.  147 

Authoriaiag  lagialation.  

fabU  of  #atlMtaa  and  appropriationa   130 

Juatificationt 
1*  Narrativat 

At    Ganaral  atatavant  ,   151 

1.  Activitiaai 

1*  /Tocatiooal  aducationi 

/a.    Stata  granta  and  innovativa  prograat: 

J        (1)    iaaic  granta   x53 

/        (2)    Prograa  inprovtMnt  and  aupportiva  aarvlcaa   136 

(3)    Prograaa  of  national  aigaificaaoa   136 

(a)  National  Occupational  InforMtion  Coordinatini 

'  Comittaa  ,  15$ 

(b)  Prograaa  of  national  aignificanca.   16O 

b.  Spacial  prograM  for  tha  diaadvantaaad  •  162 

c.  ConauMr  and  hoaanaking  aducation  .*.'.'.'«'•'.'  163 

d.  Stata  adviaory  counciXa   165 

a.    Bilingual  vocational  ^^a*nifl^I   166 

f.    Stata  planning  granta   16S 

2.    Adult  aducation  ,   I69 

2.    SUta  tablaa   I74 
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Appro^irUtlon  BaClaate 
Occup«tloiul,  VoMtlonal,  «nd  Adult  Eduction 

for  Mtiylni  out,  to  th«  Mtwt  not  oth.rwlM  provld.d,  ••ctton  523  of  th« 
.ductlon  A-nd^t.  of  1976.  th.  Voctlon.l  Eduction  Act  of  1963.       ..^.nd.d.  «.d 
th.  Adult  Eduction  Act.  ($774,453.0001  S765,203.000  of  which  $10,000,000  for  P.rt  B. 
.Ap.rt  2  of  th.  Voctlon.l  Eduction  Act  .h.ll  rta»ln  .v.lUbU  until  «p*nd.d:. 
«o.ld«*.  That  th.  ..ount.  .pproprl.t.d  .bov.  .h.llW«««  -vH-bl-  obligation 
on  July  1,  (19791  1980,  .nd  .h.ll  r.a*ln  .v.ll.bl.  until  S.ptMb.r  30  (1980]  1981, 
uol...  oth.twl..  .p.clfl.d  h.r.ln:    Provided  /urth.r.  Tlt^t  not  to  weed  $112,317, 
•hall  b.  for  crrylnt  out  p.rt  A.  .ubp.rt  3  of  th.  Voctlo^l  Eduction  Act., 
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144 


Laniutf  provition 


Exp  Unction 


...of  vhlch  $10,000,000  for  Part  B, 
•ubpAtt  2  of  th«  VocAtlonal  Education 
Act. . . 


•  •  •Prooidad  furth$r.  That  not  to 
txcaad  $112,317,000  ahall  ba  for 
carrying  out  Part  A,  aubpart  3  of 
tha  Vocational  Education  Act. 


Saction  103(a)(1)(A)  racuiraa  • 
that  flva  percant  of  tha  tccal 
amomit  for  Baiic  Granti»  Program 
Inprovancnti  and  Program  of  Kational- 
Significance  ihall  ba  rasarved  for 
Programs  of  National  Significance. 
Thia  language  ia  propoied  to  ipeclfy 
an  amount  leii  than  that  required  by 
tha  baiifc  law.    Thii  ii  coniiatent 
with  th6  Congreasional  action  In  the 
fiacal/yaav  1^79  appropriationt 


Saction  103(a)  raquiraa  that  20 
percent  of  tha  total  aaount  for 
Baaic  Granta,  Prograa  laproveaent,  and 
Programs  of  National  Significance  ahall' 
be  uead  for  Program  Improvcmant.  Thia 
language  ia  proposed  to  epacify  an 
Mount  laaa-  than  that  rtquirad  in  the 
baaic  lav.    Thia  ie  coneietent  with  the 
Congreeeional  action  in  the  f iacal  year 
1979  appropriation. 
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AMuata  AvalUbla  for  ObllMtlon 

ApproprUtloo.  "12  ^ 

.    $774,453,000  $765,203,000 

  ^■^".*»  ^^^^ 

"       Subtot.l,  .ppyoprLtlon   781.614.455  772.364.455 

Umbllcatad  b«l«nc«,  tt«rt  of  yt«r   171.031,129  rzr  

Tottl  obUMtlcm   952.645,58*1/  772,364,455 

1/  Th.  Voc.tloMl  «-l  Adult  Eduction  •PP'OP'^''^"/'/'*^""  '""^J^*  III"!!'';!' 
fuadt  for  th»  1978-79  tchool  y««r  wart  aadt  tv«ll«blt  for  obll|ttlon  In  th.  l..t 
,ll«t.r  of  fl.c«l  y..r  1978.    Approxl«t.ly  $171  HHon  fro.  th.  fl.c.l  ye«r 
1978  appropriation  w.a  carrlad  forward  Into  flacal  year  l»7». 


Swury  of  Changea 

1979  totlMtad  bud,at  authority   'iwifit'Sls 

19M  latlMt«d  budgat  authority   o  fsn'nnn 

Mat  Chang  ^   "  9.250,ouo 


1979  Baae  Change  fro«  Btie 

Prograat 

1»    Adult  tduc«'«:lon —  ^ 

rcducs  Ftdtrtl  support  tlnct  mcrtataa 
in  Stktt  tnd  IocaI  support  «r«  txpecctd 
to  continue  and  will  htlp  offttt  the 

ptcrcseHl  budftt  reduction   $100,000,000  -^9,250,000 

Total  dter.«.   '     -  ^^^Ql^y 


Ntt  chanta 


-  9,250,000 
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Budgat  Authority  by  Activity 


1979 

 .  Eatl— tg 

1*    Vocational  •ducatlon: 

«•    StAta  granta  tnd  innovatlva  pronraw 

(1)  Baalc  granta  4  $474,766,000 

(2)  Prograa  lsprova««nt  and  aup* 

portlva  ttrYlctt   112,317,000 

(3)  Prograaa  of  national 
algniflcanca; 

(a)  National  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating 
CoHdttta   3,000,000 

(b)  Prograaa  of  national 

a Ignl f Icanca  7 , 000 , 000 
b.    Spaclal  prograsfl  for  tha 

diaadvantagad  , , , ,  20.000,000 

c«    Conaisar  and  hoMaaking  aducatlon.  43,497,000 

.      d.    Stata  advlaory  counclla   6,073,000 

'      a.    Bilingual  vocational  training   2,800,000 

f.  Stata  planning  granta   5,000,000 

g.  Parsanant  appropriation.   7.161.455 

Subtotal,  VocatioMl  education*.  681,614,455 

2*    Adult  education   100,000.000 

Total  budget  authority   781,614,455 


1960 
Eetlaate 


Incrr^fe  or 
Decreeae 


$474,766,000 
112,3X7,000 

3,000,000 
7,000,000 

20,000,000 

43,497,000 
6,073,000 
2,800,000 
5|000,000 
7.161.455 


661,614,455 

90^750.000 


-$9. 250^000 


772,364,455       -  9,250,000 


Budget  Authority  by  Object 

1979 

1980 

Increeae  or 

Eatlmate 

Betlmate 

Decreaie. 

$  5,950,000 

-$1,569,000 

Granta,  aubaldlea  and 

766.414.455 

-  7.681.000 

772,364,455 

-  9,250,000 
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Slgnlflcint  lt«M  in  Hout*  «nd  Sanaca 
ApproprUtlona  Comlttaaa  laporca 


1^79  Sanata  Raport 

CKTA  and  Voeatiotial  Education 

1.    Tha  CoMlccaa  direccad  cha 
Sacracary  of  tabor  and  Cha 
Sacracary  of  HCW  Co  conduce  a 
thorouth  rtvlaw  of  public 
avployaanc  and  vocacional 
aducaClOQ  program  Co  dacaralnt 
if  acudanca  in  vocacional  adik- 
cation  prograM  «ra  quieting 
achool  CO  caka  CETA  or  YouCh 
Joba  poaiciona.  Tha 
Sacracariaa  ahould  joincly 
aubaic  chair  findings  and 
poaaibla  racovandaciona  on 
chia  iaaua  Co  Cha  CooBiccac 
no  laear  Chan  Dacaabar  1, 
1978. 


Accion  cahgn  or  Co  ba  Cakeo 


1.    A  raporc  waa  coaplacad  snd  aent 
CO  cha  COMlccaa  in  DacMbar. 
In  aunaryitha  raporc  concluded 
chara  ia  lictla  validicy  Co 
raporca  ChaC  CETA  pri»a  aponaora 
ara  ancicing  aCudanca  Co  quic 
achool  CO  ancar  CETA  programs 
and  chsc  chia  ia  claarly  not  a 
curranc  probla*  varrancing 
'    furchar  apacial  nscional  acccncion. 


/ 
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Auchorlclnt  UglilAtion 

7 

1980 

Aiiounr  1979  imomt     *  1980 

Authorxfd      Batl— te       Authorised      Utiw  tjt 

Occupational Jvocaeloiul,  «nd 
Adult  Education I 

!•    Vocational  adueatlon; 
«•    Stata  grant!  and 
.  Innovatlva  prograaat 
{1)  Baalc  grant! 
(Vocational 
Iduegtlon  Act, 

(2)  PrSrai'lJSCL'  ^'^^^^'^^^'^  «474,766,000  $1,007,000,000  $474,766,000 
■ant  And  auppor- 

tlva  ■arvlcai 

(3)  pJoJral;  o?'*"       224,200,000    112,317.000       251.750.000  112.317,000 

national  algnifl- 
canca; 

(a)  National 
Occupational 
information 
Coordinating 
CoMlttaa 

(b)  {SoJr«  l?^"  3.000,000  5.000,003  3.000.000 
national 

algnlflcanci 
(Part  B,  Sub- 

b.  SP.C1.X  prSr«-f;;-tU  66.250.000  7.000.000 
dlaadvantagad  (Part  A, 

c.  ?otr«/i;i-;;;^i;i;; 

education  (Part  A, 

d.  stS:"dJl;;;;-;;«;ii. 

wSSi'!o«;i;;;i-  ^''•°~.°<«  '.o".ooo 

training  (Part  B, 

f.  s"uS:"ii;i-i;;;;:"  ^.boo.ooo    90.000.000  2.800.000 

P^'^nL^'^^7ro^°rSi;„  '-""".""^        ".OOO.OOO  5.000,000 

(S-lth-Hu,  -.^a  Act)   7.161.455       7.161.455  7.161.455  7.1^.455 
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.  149 

1979  1'80 
Aaount  1979  AMunt  1980 

Authorlted       Eatlmate      Authorized  Eatlaa^e 

SJuiltWAcO?.!"'!"!!...,.  $230,000,000  $100,000,000  $250,000,000  $  90.750.000 
Unftmdad  auchorlzatlonst  ' 

Emergency  AsalsCAnce  for  re- 
modeling and  rennovatlotv  of 
vocational  education 

faclUtlee  (VEA,  Part  B,  o 

.Subpart  4).   50,000,000  —  75.000.000 

Research,  dcvelopiient  dla- 
aealnatlon,  evaluation  And 
ln#r«atlon  clearinghouse 

(AEA,  Sectl-^n  309)   1,500  .  000    2.000.000 

Emergency  Adult  Education 

Program  for  Indochina  ,  .  . 

Refugees  (AEA,  Section  317)       Indefinite    indefinite 

Adult  education  program 

for  lanlgranta  r  j  *i  i 

(AEA.  Section  318)   Indefinite.  rri..     _ JL^^eiJitte^  .„^^=  

7Rl  614  455  772,364.455 
Total  BA   7lM,M,w 

'TuL^ltSur. 1.707.661.455    781.6U.455  1.919.161.455  77:.364.455 


626 

IfiO 

OceupatioMl,  VoMtional,  «nd  Adult  Kduc«tion 


Budgtt 
to  Coniraaa 

Rouaa 
Allowanca 

Ssnata 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1970 

$327,116,000 

9  508,616,000 

538,616,000 

9  417,946,000 

1971 

445,491,000 

495,991,000 

499,901,000 

499,741,000 

1972 

,  444,416,000 

^45,546,000 

589,916,000 

556,531,000 

1973 

556,531,000 

/ 

599,321,000 

681,056,000  i 

1  640,124,000 

1974- 

349,63;,000 

607,045,000 

662,922,000<^ 

599,880,000 

1975 

663,275,000 

667,275,000 

712,012,000 

692,437,000 

1976 

590,506,000 

628,937,000 

655,637,000 

629,488,100 

TrinaltioQ  Quartsr  134,000,000 
• 

134,000,000 

134,000,000 

134,000,000 

1977i'' 

766,293,000 

1,150,048,000 

1, 158,408rdOO 

1,153,908,000 

1978 

667,412,000 

9 

725,750,000 

725,750^000 

725,750,000 

1979 

718,750,000 

766,007,000 

787,456,000 

774,453,000 

1980 

765,203,000 

1/  Xncliidaa  additional  aMunta  for  aupport  of  protrau  ahiftad  to  an  advanca 
appropriation  cycla  durlii«  that  yaar. 
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Jttstlf  Icatlon 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 


[979 1980 Increaae  or 
Eatlmate         '  Eatlaate  Dtcreaae  


!•    Vocational  education: 

■  a.    State  granta  and  Innovative 

(""""ic  grant   $474,766,000     $474,766,000         —  .  ^ 

(2)  Proaraa  Inprovement  and  sup- 

poTlv"  eeVvlce.   112,317,000  112,317,000 

(3)  PrograM  of  national 
significance: 

U)  National  Occupational 

Inforaatlon  Coordinating  ^  ^          n  aaa  nnn 

Conrlttee   3,000,000  3,000,000 

(b)  Program  of  national  , 

.Ignlflcncs   7.000.000  ''1°°'°°° 

b.    Specl.l  proir...  for  dl.adv.nt.ged  20.000,000  f.OOO'99° 

c     Co^uLr'.n5  ho.«.klng  .ductlon.  43.4".000        ".497  000 

d.    St.te  .dvfory  council-   Af^'To  -- 

e     Bilingual  voc.tlon.l  »r.lnlng   2.800,000 

"^.Tunning  gt.nt   5  000                 .f^  »; 

g.    Per««nent  .pproprUtlon   ^^^^i*"  

Subtotal,  Voc.Clon.1  Education..  681,614,455  681,614,455 

2.    Adult  education   ^00,000.00O         90.750.003  -?'>.250.00q 

Total,  budget  authority   781.614.455       772,364.455    -  9,250,000 


General  Stateaent 


1) 

2) 
3) 


Federal  aupport  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Educatloti  contribute,  to  the  goal  of 
JSdgtig        w  between  education  and  work  -uch  (hat  all  taerlcan.  will  have  the 
rtllf.  ind  trStnlng  required  to  .«k  an^  secure  gilnful  «^.loy«ent.  Specific 
objactlvaa  for  thla  Federal  program  Include:  / 

expanding  the  acce.alblllty  to  and  aval/ablUty  of  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  prograqu; 

proBotlng  the  linkage  of  roa«unlty  readurcea  to  theae  progra-a. 
encouraging  tha  optical  utilization  of/ financial,  phyalcal  and 
huaan  raaourcea  In  theae  progra«a;  an^ 
4)    advancing  excellence  In  Vocational  ar^  Adult  Ed.-  atlon  program. 

For  flacal  year  1980,  $772  lullllon  I.  requeated  to  "'^'J  ^tate.  In  the  °P".tlon 

ivar  th.  l^t  ---- J-  SI  ^;?lon'ln-l§^8-rr7^rJ?Uon 

thaa.  two  P^°«^'^-  S.vr.Ttaf^niave  drastically  Incr.aa.d  their  pxp«.dl- 

"ur.  '    ;  th:::  Xl::!  'rotal  expenditure,  for  Vocational  Educ.t.on^ncludlng 
State  and  local  fund,  have  gone  from  $1.4  billion  to  over  $5  bU  Ion.  "I'^^'^^e  Federal 
■har:  decreaalng  from  19  percent  In  1969  to  about  U  percent  In  1976.     Ifl  Adult 
Mucatlon,  the  Federal  share  has  decreased  from  75  percent  ro  67  percent. 
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The  Federal  role  during  the  early  1970*8  van  one  of  stimulating  State  and  local 
■upport  for  these  programs*    During  t\}e  1980* s,  however,  it  will  be  one  of  explora- 
tion and  refinement.    Firat,  the  Adultv  Education  program  will  be  operating  under 
new  legialatlon  vhich  will  expand  the  df^elivery  ayaten)  to  additional  providers  as 
veil  as  broaden  the  outreach  of  the  prognam.    New  providers  will  include  agencies* 
institutions,  and  organizations  other  thaii  Junt  the  public  school  systems,  such  as 
business,  labor  unions,  libraries,  institut^Ann  of  higher  education,  public  health 
authorities,  antlpoverty  programs,  and  connnuViity  organizations.    The  legislative 
expansion  of  the  adult  education  delivery  8ys\em  will  support  the  Office  of  Education 
goal  of  p^vlding  basic  skills  to  all  people. 

Secondly,  a  major  legislative  effort  to  clarify  and  reshape  the  federal  role  in 
Vocational  Education  will  be  underway  in  1980.    As  issues  of  strategy  and  mission 
surface  during  the  development  of  reauthor fzatlon  legislation,  decisions  will  be 
made  and  reflected  In  national  leadership  activities. 

Because  of  the  increased  State  dollars  flowing  Into  these  programs,  assuring  the 
availability  of  programs  is  no  longer  the  major  purpose  of  Federal  dollars.  Instead, 
Federal  dollars  should  be  used  to  address  educational  issues  of  quality.  Eight 

.  areas  have  been  recently  established  as  priorities  to  direct  the  uses  of  Federal 

^monies.    These  priorities  are; 

1.     Improving  program  linkages  with  CETA.  ^ 
^     2.    Meeting  the  special  needs  of  urban  and  rural  programs. 

1,    Promoting  availability  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  programs 

with  an  eaphaais  on  adult  populations* 
U»     Improving  planning,  accountability,  and  data  systems. 
5.    Promoting  appropriate  and  adequate  guidance  and  counselling 

servlcss. 

6«    Providing  for  educational  equity. 

7«    Serving  populationswith  special  needs, 

8«    Supporting  Basic  Skills  development. 

Long-term  concentration  on  these  particular  initiatives  la  expected  to  produce  more 
effective  and  cost-efficient  programs. 

All  of  the  funds  requested  in  this  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  are  to  advance  fund 
programs  for  the  school  year  beginning  in  July  1980  and  extending  into  1981. 
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1.    Vocational  Education:    a.  (1)  Basic  Grants  •  \ 

(Vocational  Education  Act,  Part  A,  Subpart  2) 

1980 

1979  Eatlomte  Budget  Increase  or 

ASrlty  Authorisation  Pos^  Authority  Je^e_ 

97  $474,766,000  §1,007,000,000         70  $474,766,000 


Purpose  and  method  of  operations 

To  promote  the  development  of  an  adequately  prepared  labor  force,  this  program 
providea  grants  to  States  and  Territories  to  extend,  improve,  and  where  neccisary, 
maintain  vocational  education  opportunities  and  programs  for  persons  needing  or 
desiring  auch  training,    Theae  funds  art  awarded  to  the  Statea  by  formula  based  on 
age  distribution  and  per  capita  Income.  j 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  fUnds,  States  and  Territories  must:    1)  have 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  a  five-year  plan  as  well  as  an  annual  vocational  educa- 
tion program  plan  establishing  that  the  use  of  funds  Is  In  accordance  with  Federal 
regulations  and  P. I..  94-482;  2)  match  Federal  funds  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  baala; 

3)  establish /a  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Copiiif  lee  to  assist  In 
providing  labor  market  supply  and  demand  data  to  vocational  education  planners;  and 

4)  eatabllsh  a  State  advlaory  council  representing  at  leaat  20  dealgnrfted  interests 
to  advise  and  atsUt  in  the  development  of  the  five-year  State  plan  and  the  annual 
program  plan  and  accountability,  report. 

In  allocating  these  funds  to  local  education  agencies.  States  and  Territories  must 
give  priority  to  1)  programs  which  are  new  to  the  areas  to  be  served  and  which  meet 
new  and  emerging  employment  needs,  and  2)  economically  depressed  areas  and  areas  with 
high  unemployment  rates.    In  addition.  States  and  Territories  must  expend  950,000 
of  the  Basic  Grant  to  assist  In  reducing  sex  discrimination  and  set  aside  20  percent 
of  the  Subparts  2  and  3  monies  for  the  disadvantaged,  15  percent  for  postsecondary 
programs,  and  ten  percent  for  the  handicapped,  in  accordance  with  the  national 
priorities. 

1980  budget  policy 

To  aaalst  the  States  and  localities  In  providing  vocational  educatloij  to  mea  the 
Nation's  need  for  a  trained  labor  force,  $474,766,000  la  being  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1980.    This  la  the  same  level  as  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1979. 

Funda  ahall  be  used  In  accordance  with  an  approved  five-year  State  plan  and  Anual 
program  plana  for  extending.  Improving  and.  where  necessary,  maintaining  vocational 
education  programs;  work  study  programs;  cooperative  vocational  education  P"8«^««85 
energy  education  programs;  construction  of  area  vocational  education  school  facili- 
ties; stipends;  placement  services;  support  services  for  women  who  enter  vocational 
education  programs  designed  to  prepare  then  for  Jobs  which  may  have  been  tradltlonair 
limited  to  men;  day  care  services  for  children  of  persons  enrolled  In  vocational 
programs;  and  State  administration. 

.    In  addition,  these  funds  are  targeted  by  legislation  as  well  as  by  emerging  national 
priorities  and  concerns.    These  priorities  Include:    accessibility  and  availability 
of  vocational  education  programs;  linkages  with  CETA  programs;  special  problems  of 
rural  and  urban  areas;  vocational  education  guidance:  equity;  special  need  learners 
auch  aa  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged;  and  basic  skills. 

Fifty-seven  States  and  Territories  will  design  and  conduct  programs  with  paid 
employment  as  their  ultimate  goal  for  fiscal  year  1980.    Some  of  the  vocational 
aduca^on  programs,  services  and  activities  funded,  will: 
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."rnr'aiS  lllTllul-  to  l.prov.  th.lr 

~  Mtand  and  txpand  vocational  education  prograu  to  thoaa  adulta  and 

Ttld^S  L^^T'T"'  ho-^k-r*.  .nd  handlcappad)  So  n.ad 

^^^J  !  •PP"*'=h..  that  win  aa.Ut  the-  In  being 

wployable  and  productive;  '^«*"b 

—  continue  to  Increaee  linkage  aaona  Vocatinn.i 
Co.pr.hen.lv.  E.ploy«nt  and  ^^S^Sln^Ac  (CWA)"""''" 

••-ntal  aganclee  reeultlng  In  reaching  k  P"«"i""'  •««»  "thar  govern- 

contrlbute  to  th.  .cononji  P*"""'  "ho  n«.d  training  and  can 

"  iSuca"t"on  «>«rl.r.,  e.g..  stereotyping,  eo  that  vocational 

•ducat  Ion  prograu  are  accee.lble  to  all  youth,  and  adulta,  Mlea  and 

-  ancourage  expanelon  of  prograaa  with  buelneea  and  Induetry  and  attract 
InduHtry.  partlcuUrly  In  low-lnco-.  rural  and  urban 

7°",'='*P«««n«:y-bM«d.  -ork-related.  vocational  education 
iTllTltTr  JrT^  including  work  «cperlenca  aa  an  lnt.g"i  p^rt 
of  .all  voe«tl«n«l  education  programs; 


-  continue  to  update  .nd  include  the  vocational  education  atudent 

rh"'"j!!""'?  "       ^"'••"^  P'"  vocational  education  progra... 

thu.  developing  •ore  competent  workere  and  cltlzene;  prograaa, 

-  continue  to  expand  and  Improve  vocational  education  prograa 

ortoS  diiir  -SdrJealng  problem 

of  Job  developMnt,  and  preeervatlon,  particularly  for  persons  in 

ch°!lid"h«Uh  J-enll.  de?«,tlon  center,  »ater^l',"nd 

child  health  centere,  and  centere  for  the  aged. 

illl^*SnUnue"^^e'DLc•!S''''^•^^''"«l;'"•  "  '"P"""  "  ""^^  11.828.383.  E«phael. 
-t-den     in\"o%5  d^Jn%^S:e^c°^„§:j; 

Set-aeldea 

iTr.ruVsl'oM'Mo'"  °f  'heae  vocational  education  ™,nUa.  The 

Inrllinl.^  $1,000  000  reserve  from  all  Vocational  Education  programs  to  support  the 

tJrs U?";    ^dlr  thi"!;     r.""^  T'"'  "■"^""""-l  education  progranui  conducted  by 
-nd  rMrti  Vocational  Educarlon  Act.  Including  consumer  and  homemaklng 

fn!    ?  P^°f"--/''"^ucted  under  th.  Comprehensive  E^loyment  and  TraT'S  Aci. 
^eltellll  m  rl  I'SO.  with  an  JerL  report  durS 

pr«««  at  ihi  nL.  ^'m'"'"  ""r""  effectiveness  of  such 

hl  iiy^  A      t  i'""'  objectives  of  the  leglalatl-n  ran  best 

be  Mt  and  sake  reconnendatlona  for  new  legislation.  «Bi»i-ii.n  can  oest 
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rkm  ••cMui  it  •  OB«  p«rc«t  ••e-aalda  of  funda  fro*  Subpwta  2  nd  3  (Bute  Orwt 

!Sro«liniy  $5,933,463  In  fltc.l  y«r  1980,  tht  aaM  Uvtl      In  fUc.l  ywr 
1979. 

'  itadM  tht  IndUn  proiM.,  contrtcti  art  wtrdad  to  Indl.n  or|«nlMtlont  which  tra 
Sitlhli  to  contMCt  iflth  eha  Sceratary  of  th«  Interior  to  provld.  voc.tlonal  •du- 
St!oJ  J*tha  Aiirlc«  lBdl«.    Any  tyja  of  vocational  aductlon  .ctlvlty  •uthorl«d 
S  tSS  a5  «yT.  cSSSu;^^;  .«  l«dUn  trlb.l  orMnl«clon.    Thlrty-flv.  proJ.ct. 
tt.  •sptTt.d  to  b.  fundtd  in  fl.c.1  ywr  1980.  th.  In  ffcl  y..r  1979. 
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1.    yoctloni:  Eduction:    ■■  Taf  Prograo.  Improvement  and  Supportive  Strvlcea 
(Vocational  Education  Act.  Part  A,  Subpart  3)  "Pporcive  services 


1979  Eetlaate 


1980 


^  AuSlL  Authorization       P„,..i     .Hg^  'ZlTaU" 

ir  $112,317,000  $251,750,000         1/  $112,317,000 

1/  Poaltlona  for  thli  prograa  are  ahown  an  part  of  the  basic  granta  program. 


Purpoaa  and  method  of  oparatlona 

To  laprove  the  quality  and  availability  of  vocational  .duc-Mn- 

ara  awarded  to  the  Statea  and  T.rrihnrL. M  education  prograna,  granta 

..rvlca.  -ctlvl         "^hL*  fJda  i  °  iwarded'  on°?h'"  ^"PT"'?'  '"PPO^^ve 
«"lc,Oranta  progm.  awarded  on  the  .ame  formula  baala  aa  the 

."SiMS'in"  irrt'?:rp;sjri«"°:iirLu!^^"''i^""''"'-'^  — 

.Stlvltl..,,pr...rvlc.  and "Saemc.     ll^^    IZ  llTl'  i"* 
vocational  education  pro.raaa.  7h...  „r«rrrf:        ^    "  ■«  blaa  lo 

•coordination  unite  (RCU)  .^^r«I.  !    P"*""*        operated  by  raatarch 

T-rritOrle."  d'aS    .1oSpri^.":i~^Sn%To"ro:r  •"<« 
Intftidad  u...  of  fund,  ind  a.JS.cr"'  on  of  thLr^r?oM^  r"'"'!"'  ^"^^^^Irg  the 
of  thalr  approvad  stat.  plan  "for  voc«lon^f  SSe«loJ  ^«:„?:.f 
prograM  auat  «iva  priority  for  reducln!  ...  hi         ^*    "•■P^«'^y  'nd  innovative 
education  progra«/  No  1,,,  than  t^^n?"  J"**        '""^•"tyPini  In  vocational 

I-provMian?  ,Jd  Supportlv.  l.mc.a  S^Th  """^•^  l-rogra. 

and  coUM^llng  projraj  wd  a.^J^da?  ^"""""-l  .ducation  guldfn" 

1980  bud|>t  policy 

Ju2?3^?:o■o^'^.\":};l;^:U:^:^^^;l:^:r;;:r  iisi'i  ^-^-^^ 

tlon  ,nd  Innovative  program.  tr.lnlnr!f  llVtMi.         ""5"  r.a.arch.  d.«,n.tr.- 
Ing  earvlcM.    E«.ha.l.  1^  1980  !lil  J.  L*^  8"ldance  and  covm.el- 

■odlfy  and  .«and  ""agonal  .Iri.i™        ^couraglng  state,  and  T.rrltorle.  to 
the  acca.lbmty  to  L  iJalSbUltv  ""^Itle.  to  en.ur. 

and  win  Include: "  meaningtul  vocational  education  programs 


■  .'re:;°a^d'"j;o!a"?:d"'';ur.riri:sj'^"""°"  °^         -  --n 

■  ^'"ctjrSuicrinTcouni^llnl  '  f"'''«^"«  "-"^'^  "  P"vlde  „K,re 
accon-iodatl  thrrearJeeas  of  i^^r^'K"?  ^""^^""'^  .duc.tlon  which  will 
•dropout  rate;                                        bualneaa  and  Industry,  thud  reducing 

er^d"r:h"ic°h^  ;Scr:n^e:c:rs:reduc^t?:r'""^-'  -  ---^ 
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follow-up  of  lt«rn«rt5 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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1.  .Sr"iru:To:iJ«u''^'^^'^      "''•""-^  ^■'^-'-"on 


(Vocational  Uucation  A^t,  Part  A.  Subpart  1,  Sactlon 
1979  Eati— ta  ^^gQ 


103) 


*  $:j.OOO,000  $5,000,000 


$3,000,000 


Purpoaa  and  — thod  of  oparationa 


iLi^r^r?'**'^^"'^''"*  ccordlaatlon  and  cooparatlon  In  the  d.velop«ant  and 
r^!^??^         ^       ^^^^  Jointly  aupport  tht  National  Occupational  Information 

*iuc.tlon  r  d  •ploy.Mt  .„d  tr.lnlng  progr—  to  ...ure  th.rill  .uch  DrHr.L 
SOICC  network  to^glv.  .p.cl.l  .ttwtlon  to  th.  l.bor  ».rktt  "foJ2«lon  Sl.dS 

To  qu«llfy  fo^  r.clpt  of  P.dtr.l  voc.tlon.l  .due.tlon  fund,  ud  CETA  fund.  ..<.h 

tlon.1  lnfo™.tloii  .y.t-  .„d  carry  oift  oth.r  l.gl.latlv.  ^ndTi.rT  xhue 

l^.l^  f^^'r*      '•PrM«t.tlv..  of  thl  St.t.  BoTd  for  Vocltl^.l  • 

li^ll  Tni  Sr'"'^.'  ^""y-        Voc.tlon.l  MhmUMaon 

Aganoy  and  tha^Stata  Manpowar  Sarvlcaa  Coiaiell     M«nv  Q^•f>«•  m^m^A  j 

r.pr««,t.tlo„  through  .Lcutlv.  ordlr.  o^Sr  S^ilngi:::; . 

Ir.'^lJjl  ^o—i"'"        r.qu..ted  under  th.  .•t-..ld..  in 

2o,;.L  ofSSt'l'o^  s?^?;/"*'"  S-"'!"-  portion  ^ndl  . 3  iSr 

frol  2m  Slr>lflc.nc..  ..  W.11  .»  through  .  .i.ll.r  ..t-..lde  of  f.«dln, 

•rr.llo^.JZH  L  !         ?    ?    th.  dl.cr«tlon  of  KOICC.    Flr.t.  ...l.t.nc^^r.nt. 

tion.i";fo^"^'.i:Sc  ;.x:n  ir;       ^pi««nt.tion  of  th.  occup.- 

Bjacra,  aa  aa  fpr  tralnlna,    Tha  aaeond  aetlvi»v  f«nna7a»>. 

t     h.'""?."  co^.tftiv;;;  s;  ss  cS  » soic2:'  „  'up 

i?fiii??25        ^I"  'Z^^^'        ''"•™in.d  by  .  r.vlew  p.n.l  ..de  up  of  HOICC 
1960  ^udget  policy 

lo  cL°:J':o'rilL'^.i*:io:rh'ior:"  occup.tlo„.I  l„fornu.tlon  ana 

i^iwc  cloae  wording  raiat lonahlpa  anong  Federal  and  State  Ascneipa    <ii  ann  nnn 

rLVT  '"^  "         Voc-tlon.1  Educ.tlo"  ,h«rfir  ^h!  hS??6 

Th.  funds  r«,ue.t.d  for  f l.cl  y..r  1980  vlU  focus  both  on  reflnJnl  the  devSL^t 
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of  «ecttt*tlottil\lafonfttloii  ud  ii^rovlnt  tht  lisa  of  ths  lofonatlon  by  progrn 
pUmra  And  adulalatritori  and  by  parsonatl  Involved  In  cha  davtlop^nt  and 
daUvtry  of  occupational  and  othar  caraar  ralatad  Infomatlon  to  youth  In  varloua 
aattlnta.  Including  aacondary  achoola,  po' taacondary  achoola.  and  corractlonal 
loatltutiona.  * 

FtMida  will  ba  provldad  to  aach  of  tha  allglbla  Statta  and  othar  Jurladlctlona  for 
Inadarablp  aupport  of  thalr  raapactlva  coMdttaa,  occupational  Infowtlon  ayatan 
IwlaMQtatlona  and  raUtad  training  actlvltlea.    The  laadarahlp  aupport  and 
iMlaMBtatlon  funda  vlll  provide  Incentive  for  continued  davalopaant  of  atatewlda 
feovutar  aaalatad  career  InforMtlon  ayateM  which  were  Initiated  aa  new  programa 
l-Tfive  Statea  In  flacal  yaar  1979.    National  technical  aaalatance  efforta  will 
be  direct  -  to  encouraging  othar  Stutea  to  Initiate  almllar  ayateM  utlllxlng 
varloua  fui-ilng  aourcaa  (federal,  State  and  local).    Occupational  Infor^tlon  eyatem 
training  efforta  to  be  conducted  by  the  SOTCCa  .will  Involve,  In  each  Stete, 
Approxiiiately  250  Vocetlcmal  Educetlon,  Vocjl^nel  Rehebllltetlon,  end  CETA  pereonnel 
1ft  training  workahopa  and  aealnara.    The  co^lttee  ataffa  will  Increaalngly 

ba  Involved  In  the  dleaealnatlon  of  occupecTonelly  releted  InforMtlon,  Including 
\  the  coordlnetlon  of  the  delivery  of  duch  dete  end  Information,  to  verloua  uaer 
/  groupa  In  tha  Statea»  auch  aa  advlaory  counclla»  plannera,  adalnlatratora,  and 
counaelore* 

At  the  netlonal  level,  the  dlecretlonery  funde  Vlll  be  uaed  to  develop  en 
occupetlooAl  Inf oration  ayataa  daalgned  to  mm  coHnon  Information  neede  of  educa- 
tional end  trelnlng  prograM,  aa  wall  aa  atudenta  and  cllenta.    The  ayatev  will 
Include  a  cor^uterlaed  croaacode  Index  reUtlng  the  VocatlonAl  Education  Dete 
Syataa  codea  to  tha  codee  eatabllahed  for  the  Cenaua,  the  Standard  Occupational 
CUaelflc4tlon,  the  Third  end  Fourth  Edltlona  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Tltlea  end  the  Occupetlonel  Ea^loy-ant  Statlatlca  program.    Training  materlele 
related  to  the  alaaenta  of  tha  Occupetlonel  Information  Syatem  end  the.  crooecode 
Index  will  be  provided  for  the  Stutea  in  workahope  deaignad  to  facilitate  effective 
uoe  of  the  information  In  program  planning  and  programa  releted  to  the  delivery  ot 
career  information* 
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T.    VocttloMl  Vducatloni    a.  <3)(b)  FrograM  of  NatiofUil  Significance 

(Vocational  Education  Act,  Part       Subpart  2)  ^ ^ 

1979  Eatiaata    1980 


i       Budget  Budget  Increase  or 

Poa.         Authority  Authoriaatlon       Poa.       Authority  __Decreaae 

52  $7,^bQ^000  $66,250,000    .     37  .  $7,000,000 


Purjpoae  and  — thod  of  operatioiia 


To  improve  accaaa  to  and  quality  of  vocational  education  prograM  for  all  peraons, 
including  handicapped,  feaalaa,  diaadvantagcd  and  minority  per^-         thia  program 
aupporta  applied  raaaarch  and  davelopMnt,  deaona tret  Ion,  curt  tui^yeZopwent, 
training  and  diaaemination  activitlaa.    funde  are  awarded  at  the  Federal  level  to 
further  a  coordinated  national.  State  and  local  ayetem  for  :  rogra«  i^>rove«ent.  The 
central  purpoae  of  the  FrograM  of  National  Significance  ia  :o  act  aa  a  lever  to 
iBprova  the  quality  of  vocational  education  throughout  the  Nation,    Currently,  State, 
local. a^d  Federal  govemvente 'apend  over  S5  billion  ennually  to  provide  vocational 
education  to  over  17  Billion  etudente.    In  en  attenpt  to  aaeure  that  theea  dollara 
are  having  aaximta  impact,  Congreae  mandated  the  aHtabliahment  of  theae  programr. 

Moreover,  thaae  prograaa  are  deeigned  to  impact  the  State  program  improvement  and 
aupportiva  aervicaefunda  by  producing  information  and  Inatructional  materiala  vhich 
can  be  used  at  the  local  level.    Federally  produced  matariala  and  information  are 
delivered  to  the  Statae  for  them  to  diaaa«inata  and  inet^ll  at  the  local  level  with 
Federal  Program  Improvement  and  Supportive  Services  funde. 

Under  thie  program^  contracta  and  fallowehipe  are  competitively  avarded  to  State 
and  local  education  agenciea,  inatitutiona  of  higher  education,  and  public  and 
private  aducatlonal  raeearch«  development,  demonatration   and  training  aganciee  and 
organise tiona,  and  indivldualg.    Avarda  are  made  through  ennual  compatitione  reflect- 
ing ealacted  Federal  prioritiae  for  that  fiacal  year.    Applicationa  are  reviewed  by 
federal  aod  non-Federal  asperta  in  vocational  education.    Projacte  are  approved  for 
periode  ranging  from  one  to  three  yeara*    The  Programs  of  National  Sii^ilf icance  are 
coordinated  vlth  the  prog^-ama  and  projacte  eupi>orted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  the  Ftmd  for  the  Imprpvament  of  Poatiecondary  Education,  and  the  Office  of 
Career  Education.    Thia  coordinated  activity  ia  adminiatered  through  the  legialated 
Coordinating  CoMlttee  on  teaear:h  in  Vocational  Education  which  Meta  on  a  bi- 
monthly baaia. 

1960  budget  policy 

To  promote  excellence  end  innovation  in  the  utilitation  of  the  $5  billion  ennual 
expenditure  for  vocetlonel  education,  $7  million^  the  eame  aa  vaa  appropriated  in  1979, 
ie  requeated  to  eupport  a  Coordinated  effort  involving  applied  reeearch  and  develop-^ 
ment,  demonatration,  curriculum  development,  and  treining.    At  thie  level  the  following 
actlvltiaa  will  be  aupported. 

1.    National  center  for  reeearch  in  vocational  educetion  -  The  national  center  is 
mandaLad  by  the  Education  Aaendaente  of  1976  for  a  five-yeer  period  end  Is 
located  at  the  Ohio  Steta  Univareity.    In  1980  the  center  will:    1)  conduct 
applied  reeearch  and  development  on  euch  topica  aa  elimination  of  aex  bies,  v 
improving  planning  ft  the  State  level  end  improving  vocational  aducevion  for  ^ 
the  hendicepped.  ainoritiee,  and  women,  2)  provide  leaderahip  development 
training  for  State  end  local  leedera  in  euch  areae  aa  job  creation,  guidance 
and  teacher  education,  3) ;dieeaminata  information  and  products  to  the 


\ 
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$tM  rtawch  coordinating  units  In  the  States  and  Territories  and  to  local 
achool  ay.tttu  on  auch  topics  aa  «et/lca  In  vdcatlonal  education  and  1""^^^- 
tlSoalJttrlaUfor  agricultural  an/  trade  and  Induatrl:*!  education;  4)  maintain 
a  clearlnihouae  on  research  and  development  projects  supported  by  the  States  and 
tha  Fadtral  govemaant;  5)  generate  Inforaation  for  planning  and  policy 
drvalop»«nt;  and  6)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State,  local  and  other  public 
•ganclaa  for  tha  evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs. 

inl  -hlch  -HI  ^^tirbft^S    e    at  the  thr';  ™o.t  pressing 

IIT    l\  Th.  CETA  -  Voc.tlon.1  Education  Connections  2)  Urban  Needs    and.  - 
ariau  ty  5nd  Eq2.llt5'    TheSe  project  «IH  m^lud"  personnel  devc^ment, 
LrlcilL  Siv lop-eni  .nd  coordination,  and  .ppU.d  r-search  activities. 

*     rrrA  ■  Voc.tloMl  Eduction  Connection  -  On«^  project  will  be  supported 
^^U^d.  «nntrSg"^h,n  Voc.tlona-rKduc,tlon  «f  J-;,':-^"",^",,,,. 

ii  rirp^ft  ^^^^^^  ^irsiosr- 

:S"t;,rb     .':nTr::«:::i«tlonal  -ructures  and  patterns  t^at  are 
Merging  will  be  «.«lned  for  their  InplicatloM  for  the  future. 


C. 


II  w      N.^.  -  one  orolect  will  be  conducted  to  enable  vocational 
S?Tfr5.;i^J^ker    to  plan  for  the  special  needs  of  vocational 
^ZVtZ  in  urban  areas.    Data  will  be  "^^'^f •  '""""=1^°""' 

needa  pecjllar  to  urban  areas. 

^ke"^  1  be  trained  In  order  to  Insure  equity  and  e^.u^Uty  of  J 

^porturi  y  to  vocational  education  for  all  population*.  Student 

ad^ls  ^on  procedures,  placement  procedure,.  «"'^-"  i^.^lty 

Llnstreaming  of  the  handicapped,  recruitment  practices.  ^'^1"'? 

winning,  location  and  construction  or  renovation  standards,  and 

^  thod^'for  new  data  collection  and  "-^V-s  will  be  eWned  There 

will  be  special  attention  to  the  Implementation  of  civil  rights 

regulations.  ' 


> 
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I.    Vocttlpnal  Education  I    b,    SptcUl  Prograni  for  the  Olaadvantagad 
(Vocational  Education  Act,  Part  A,  Subpart  4)  * 

1979  Eatlnata   '  .  1980   \ 

^'^••J  Budget      \,.        Increase  or 

£2£i  Authority  Authorization       Poa.       Authority  Decraaae 

^   *     $2P, 000,000  $50,000,000  2  $20,000,000 


Purpoac  and  method  of  operatlona  ^  " 

'M.!I"''^n'!'!  P'"*"*"  °'  vocational  .ductlon  for  dU.dvant.g.d  per.ona  t„  ttt-  o£ 
«r.nocr«d'  o°t!;.°l''r"'  ""«5l°yr"'  «  !«,*  nu.b.r.  o"  .chool  droJoi'.nw5. 
•ri  .llooted  to  th«  Stat««  on  •  fowul.  grunt  b««l.  to  be  u««d  i.n  accordanc.  with 

h!^S?  ^„       A°'t  P*"™"'  "ther  than  handicapped,  who  have  .c.d«lc  or  icononlc 

;n";jc:^;oL"j  Sca";or;,:Sra«!  " 

Programs  are  expected  to  reach  large  numbara  of  peraona  vho  enroll  but  drop  out, 
do  not  enroll  at  all,  or  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  in  regular  vocational 
education  programa  becauae  they  lack  the  computational,  conmiunlcatlonal,  end/or 
attltudlnal  akllla  which  would  enable  them  to  atay  In  achool  to  acquire  the 
academic  and  occupational  akllla  needed  for  aucceaaful  employment.    Special  needa 
programa  Include:    vocatloi.al  education  programa  for  peraona  In  correctional 
Inatltiitlona,  bilingual  Instruction,  remedial  Inatructlon  In  cownunlcetlon  and 
computation,  and  Intensive  counaellng. 

Funda  are  advance  funded  and  can  be  uaed  to  pay  up  to  100  percent  of  the  coat 
Incurred  for  providing  »uch  aervlcea,    Monetheleas,  States  have  in  the  past  con- 
dollar***  dollars  to  these  programa,  Indicating  the  catalytic  effect  of  tha  PedttrAl 

1960  budget  policy 

To  support  programa  of  vocational  education  for  disadvantaged  person^,  $20,000,000 
iS^r'^^fn''''^  m  flacal  year  1980,    Thia  repreaents  level  funding  £ro«  flacil  viar 
1979.    in  ^iccordance  with  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  these  fSnda  will  auppj?t 
programs  and  Wpeclal  aervlces  to  the  disadvantaged  ao  that  they  can  participate  In 
the  regular  vocational  education  programs.    Abput  269,000  students  are  expected  to  ba 
aupported  by  th|8e  funda,  the  same  as  were  enroU>d  in  1979, 

Ensuring  the  accessibility  and  availability  of  edua&tional  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged!  persons  is  one  of  rhe  goals  of  Federal  involvement  In  education. 
This  program  supports  that  Intent  by  providing  IDO  ^rceAt  Federal  aoney  to  aupport 

high  risk    activities  and  populatlomi.    These  pqpuPatlons  Include  potential 
rtchool  dropouts,  unemployed  youth,  and  those  placed  In  correctional  institutions, 
(In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  LKAA  it  was  determined  that  between  40-65  percent  of 
persons  incarcernted  hnve  no  marketable  skills,)    Through  requesting  funds  for 
this  program,  the  Federal  governraen'.  Is  encouf aging  States  to  initiate  programa 
for  the  severely  disadvantaged  for  which  thev  might  not  otherwise  find  matching 
dnllars. 
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!•    VocAtlofUl  Education:    c.  Conaumc  an^  H-'Tnctimklng  FJacatlon 
(Voeatlon«l  Education  Act,  Pnrt  A,  S  ibparr  5) 


1079  Eati—f 


1980 


Uudget  Incruase  or 


Foa» 


Btidiec  ^ 

Authority  AuthorUat  loh    _.  .Po^l  .  _  A»ithorJti^_  pecreaae 


$43,497,000  $80,000,000  2  $43,497,000 


Furpoaa  and  — thod  of  oparationo 

S'lrf^Jri^.  Ir.^-«5i3'to    h.  St.?er.nA.rrltorlea  for  conducting  consumer  and 


■raM. 


1980  budiet  policy 

To  provide  financial  reaourcs  to  States  and  localities  to  support  con.u^er  and 
ho^^lng  education.  $43,497  000.  the  same  level  as  1979.  Is  requested   , or  fiscal 
VMr  1980.    These  Federal  funds  will  provide  program  activities  and  ancUiarv 

.Vt^lcaa  m  each  of  the  57  States  and  Territories  and  will  Impact  3.848.274  students. 
5!nd"  "e  ut  llzed  together  with  State  and  local  fvmds  to  .upport  programs  and 

«^!!lt^s    including  consumer  education,  food  and  nutrition,  family  living  and 

;ir«Jh;^d'.Sc.Sont  chuHrowth  and  development,  home  management  Including  reaourc. 

aanagavant,  houalng,  and  clothing  and  textiles. 

In  1980    awhaala  will  be  on  aaalstlng  youth  and  adults,  malea  and  females.  In 
eonauaer  and  ho»a»aklng  education  by:    1)  encouraging  both  malea  and  feaalea  to  pre- 
pare for  the  rolaa  of  hoaeauikers  and  wage  earners;  2)  focualng  on  the  Increaaed 
nwber  of  «o>en  In  the  Ubor  force  and  the  Increaaed  number  of  malea  aaaumlng  home- 
■aklnt  rraponalbllltlea;  ?)  encouraging  outreach  prograna  In  communltlea  for  special 
audlancea    auch  aa  older  Americana,  achool  age  parenta,  alngle  parents,  ethnic  groupa, 
mentally  ind/or  phyalcally  handicapped,  InatltutlonalUed  Udlvlduala  and  persona  In 
economically  depieased  areaa,  correctional  Inatltutlons,  and  juvenile  courts,  etc.; 
4)  encouraging  elimination  of  tex  atereotyplng  In  conaumer  and  homemaklng  education 
program  Instructional  materials;  5)  providing  for  Improved  home  environments  and  the 
quality  of  Ufa  and  enhancing  employablllty;  and,  6)  giving  greater  consideration  to 
•conomlc.  aoclal,  and  cultural  conditions  and  needs,  especially  in  economically 
dapreaaad  areaa  and  {or  limited  English-speaking  groupa.    Ancillary  services,  actly- 
Itlaa  and  other  meana  of  aaaurlng  quality  in  all  homemaklng  education  programs  will  ^ 
include  teacher  training  and  supervision,  curriculum  development,  research,  program 
•valuation,  apeclal  demonatraclon  and  experimental  programs,  development  of  Instruc- 
tional materiala,  exemplary  projecta,  provision  of  equipment,  and  State  adralnlstra- 
tlon  and  leadership. 

rifty-aeven  Statea  and  Tarrltorles  will  continue  to  design  and  conduct  aeceasible 
mnd  quality  conai«er  and  hos^msklng  education  programs  for  unpaid  employment  in  fiscsl 
year  1980  at  the  aame  Federal  funding  level  aa  in  1979.    Some  of  the  consume*  and 
homamakiag  education  programs,  activities,  and  ancillary  aervlcea  to  be  highlighted 
by  the  Statea  and  Territories  will  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following; 

—  expand  and  make  more  accessible  consumer  and  homemaklng  education  programs 
to  mtles  and  females  In  correctional  Inatltutlons,  to  adults  In  centers  for 
th«  aged,  and  to  youth  In  juvenile  detention  Institutions; 
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parmthocd  aducatlon  and  f«»lljr  living  protr«M  at  all  level,  froa  pre- 
*h"«th  poitiacondary  atid  adult  level*  Alch  aaalst  individuals 
^^►fll!   h??:  t      '^t  '*^^"       "nderetandll  naada  of  children,  pra- 
n2i«?l«      !        -nd  oegleot,  under.tandlng  ways  of  preventing  teenage 
prcganelea.  ,nd  providing  laboratories  for  aales  and  females  to  participate 
,     In  dealing  with  child  growth  and  devalopMnt  and  tha  consequences  of  early 

"  ^llZll'  ^^T'  continue  to  Increaae  linkage  between 

If.  program,  Co^rehenalve.  E«ployn,.nt  and 

d«i?o^„i%  ^S'l-^'        ''her  Federal  and  State  governmental  agencies  In 

i^!h  Ln  llt^'^l!^:  J"  ^^'^  P"""'        "••J  tracing 

which  will  enhanca  thalr  potantUl  employablUty,  e.g.,  displaced 

hoaeMkers,  economically  depreaaed  persona  ,nd  severely  handicapped  persoha: 
-  livrov.  the  capacity  of  dilating  nutrition  education  and  raaour"  ' 
^Mir!!!'  ^•""•y-  •"«*,'«"'«y)  programs,  conawer  and  homemaklng  edu- 

ruri?  i""    !  ^"  "'han  and  Isolated 

I^n.  3IS!r'n!!!M'  "''/•■fl"  ?f         "ducatlonal  levels,  thu.  addre.slng 
aaong  dther  problems  of  malnutrition,  acarclty  and  energy  conservation. 
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1.    Voc*t:.oiul  Education;    d.  St-ti  Advisory  Counciln 
(Vooaclonal  Education  Act,  Pare  A,  Section  105) 


1979  Eatlwata 


1980 


Budget  Budget  lucrease  or 

Poj,  Authority  Authorization       P'-^a.       Authority  Decreaae  . 

2  $6,073,000  $10,000,000  I  $6,073,000 


Purpoaa  and  ■ath-d  of  optratlona 

To  aaalat  In  tht  develop»«nt  and  evaluation  of  vocational  education    oUclea  and 
State  pUna,  thla  program  awarda  grinta  t'o  Statea  to  aupport  State  Advisory  Cunclla. 
In  order  to  receive  Federal  vocational  education  funda,  advlaory  councils  must  be 
astablUhad  and  must  teprasant  at  least  twentv  'designated  Inter^ata,  Including  appro- 
priate rapreaantatlon  of  -an  and  women,  mlnorltlea,  and  geographic  regions  of  the 
Stata,    A  majority  of  the  mcsbera  muat  be  non-educators.    Members  serve  for  th-ee- 
yaar  tsnaa. 

Tha  State  Advlaory  Counclla*  mandated  functions  include:    1)  to  advlae  the  State 
board  in  tha  development  of  tha  five-year  plan,  annual  program  plan  and  accounta- 
bl.Htv  report;  2)  to  evaluat'e  vocational  education  programs,  -ervlces,  and  activities 
and  to  publlah  and  dlatrlbute  findings;  and,  3)  to  Identify  employment  needs  of  the 
StAtaa, 

AB  aatabllahed  by  law,  each  council  Is  to  receive  not  less  than  $75,000  and  not  more 
tha^  $200,000  In  accordance  with  the  same  formula  uaed  to  determine  the  Basic  Grant 
awirda, 

1980  bodf  t  policy  i 

To  Inaura  Impartial  analysis  of  State  policies  and  plans,  and  to  advise  on  policy 
■attsra,  $6,073,000  Is  requeated  to  aupport  57  State  Advisory  Councils  In  fiscal 
yaar  1980.    Thla  represents  the  same  level  of  funding  as  supported  In  fiscal  year 
1979,    fMTidn  requeated       flacal  year  1980  will  continue  to  aupport  the  type  of 
actlvltlea  conducted  In  flacal  year  1979.    In  addition  to  the  advi^nry  function, 
thea^  activities  Include;    preparation  and  aubmlanlon  of  an  annual  evaluation  report 
to  the  CosBlaaloner  and  to  '-he  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education; 
tha  Identification  of  vocational  education  and  etuplo'.'^enc  and  training  needa  of  the 
State;  aitd  review  of  and  cogent  on  the  reports  from  the  State  Manpower  Services 
Council* 
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1.    Vocational  Educatloni    ».    Blllngiul  Vocational  Tralnlrir 
(Vocational  Education  Act,  Part  B,  Subpart  3) 


1979  Eatlwata  i9go  

P„.                                    .    ,      ••                         "udt«t  Incraaaa  or 
 Authority            Authorization      Poa.       Author!  D,eraaaa 

?2, 800,000  "        $90,000,000  3  $2,800,000 


.pur»ote  and  withod  of  oparatlona 

IbiMt!"!!?  opportunltlaa  for  aq>loyM':L  a»on|  paraona  of  llMltad  Engi*ah-.pi,l{lni 

cl.op<.ratlva  -..raaMnta  for  up  to  onJ  ySI  to 
pro^a  blllniual  vocational  traln'.ng  fcr  paraona  who  ar»  un.«,loyad  or  ^IrJS^iL 
and  who  ar.  uaabla  to  profit  fro--  ra.ular  B„,»ah  vocat W^.i^;,"' b'.^ir^^"'*' 
iirinli    hfw"  •ctlvitlaa  ara  fundad,  MUniS^^c^iWl 

Jn^Jri^?!,!,    '!f*\''r'"''";^/"""*'"  tr.minr.  and  tha  d.yalop»n?"f  MuSSil 
1«1omJ  ^« Mn^  '"i  5«»'"^"'""-    Cranta  ar.  «,.rf.d  through  a 

«tlbUahiS^iuSa.'"'  ««»-'«>-«l  ;agaln.t 

vocational  training  pr«gra.  and  tha  bilingual  vocational 
iMCructor  training  prograa,  granta  .ra  avardad  coapatitivaly  for  a  ona-yaar  pariod.  - 
Ellglbla  applicanta  for  tha  bilingual  vocational  trilning  progra.  arHoi"  aducalli..; 
agancl..,  Stat*  aganciai,  p<„ta.cond.ry  aducational  in-  ^'tStiSna,  privata  noSprSflt 
vocation^  training  inititutiona,  nonprofit  organiiation.  aapaclill,  era.tad  m ".L, 

?;  ""'^i^^         ^'  Prlvat.-for-p"m. 
ag<nclaa.    Ellglbla  applicanta  for  tha  bilingual  vocational  Inatructor  training  p»o- 
grn  ara  Stata  agtncl.a,  public  and  prlvata  nonprofit  aducational  Inatitutiona:  wd 
Hl'^l'lll^ll  t^,  inatitutiona.    Elthat  granta  or  eooparativa  agraaMnta 

'  o!  r^""  f"'       d.valopwnt  of  Inatructlonal  aatariala.    Ellglbla  applicanta 
ara  Stata  .g.neiaa,  public  and  prlvata  aducational  inatitutiona,  nonprofit 
organl«ationa,  prlvatarfor-proflt  organ^tiationa,  and  indlyiduala. 

♦r.JnJn"'*""  I'l^'l'"'".  "  P««=«nt  of  tha  funda  raquaated  .upport  atudant 

training  prograna,  25  ptrcant  support  Inatructor  training  programa.  and  tan  Barcant 
aupport  tha  davalopMnt  of  <:urrlculum  Mtarlala.  "Brana,  ana  tan  papcant 

■1980  budgat  policy 

To  ganarata  ani  cncourate  activltiai  which  will  incraaaa  anployiMnt  akllla  and 
opportunltlaa  for  paraona  of  llmlt.d  Engllah-apeaking  ability,  $2,800,000  ii  balna 
raqu^atad  for  fiacal  yaar  1980,  tha  laaa  aa  in  1979.    Tha  nacd  for  Padaral  activity 
In  thia  araa  la  indicatad  by  a  aeuiy  conducted  by  cha  Buraau  of  tha  Canaua  for  tha 
.JJ^w  Starlatlca  in  1975  which  dataninad  that  populatlona 

with  ll^tad  Engllah-apaaking  ahllley  hava  aignlficantly  hlghar  uaai,.loyJmt  rataa 
than  thoaa  fro*  Engllah-spcaking  backgrounda.    Thia  waa  confirMd  in  March  1977 
^n*?hf  Canaua  raportad  that  11  parcent  ot  all  Spanlah-origln  paraona 

in  tha  civilian  labor  forca  wara  unaai^loyad  cooparaA!  with  alght  parcant  of  tha 
total  population  in  the  civilian  labor  force.    In  addition,  a  legislatively  undated 
Tq!^^      d«f«lne  the  at.tua  of  blliniv  '  vocational  training  revealed  thet  in 
1978,  92  percent  of  the  pereona  of  Halted  Engllah-apaaking  ability  aanpled  bad 
leia  than  aix  yaari  of  achool  in  English. 

Therefore,  noney  ii  being  requested  to  aupport  the  following  activities: 

~  1'  projacta  for  bilingual  vocatlonel  trelnlng.    This  effort  will  provide  ' 
ectual  vocational  training  for  575  pereone  of  lialted  Engllah-apeaking 
ability,  at  a  coat  of  $3,200  per  pertlclpant.  f  «8 
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Il5cltl2l  tr.lnln,  pro,r»..    51«,  ln.tructor.  jflll  be  tr.ln.d. 
($700,000) 

blllntu.!  wcmtloMl  tr.lnln*  progrM-.  ($280,000) 
•n  .v-MM  co«t  of  $3,200  p«r  .tudtnt.  ''"i?«"\,°iect,  will  twin  60 

dftVftlopMnt  of  Iwtructloaal  »aterUl«. 
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(Voc.tlon.1  Education  Act.  P*rt  A.  Subpart  1?  Section  102) 
1979  BatlBiate   ^ggp  ' 


Budget 
^uthorlt 

$5,000,000  $25,000,000 


-Authority  Authorization  .   Pq,.  ,  telrlll^ 


$5,000,000 


Purpose  and  method  of  operationB 

b.  «tchJ  brstUe'doUar.     ^hfL"'""*"'         P"^*"^'  f""*!-  •"d  need  not 

w  ».icn«Q  oy  btate  dollars.    These  siDounts  are  advance  funded  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

JLi^Q  budfttit  policy  ^ 

F:d"n°:Lta?;';:Srr2[^2  iJto';"u"i:^''v^°     .'"-"^^  """'«^- 

55.000,000  1,  being  requea  ^^fo  hi, "  "  "itr  rM: 

that  4pproprlated  for  1979.    Thla  Federal  role  i.  ''Pf^nt.  the  .«>e  amount  aa 

glvan  the  financial  atraln  thl^L^ylt^t^ri:. tp^'un'^iJ^^ ""'^ 

More  apeclflcally,  these  funds  will  be  used  to: 

;a*["ay«L"''^hr,55.'  °f  i»Ple"enti„g  the  new  vocational  education 

»y«e»  o^T^c-m!  l«8»«l«l°n  mandated       extensive  data  collection 

3l"  Chtch  the  Sute.       ?d         Kf  ""^  additional  funda 

Stale!'  AMJn"'';^!^;.'*'  T"""""'  throughout  the 

State.    Again,   the  1976  Amendments  required  each  State  to  r-u*«i^  «ii 

r.°:ts  '7n''«S«fn"":H°^'""  '  P"''"-    Thea"":nds°  cint       d°  o"' 

aaalst  In  meeting  the  costs  of  thla  requirement.  ' 

"  im^il^^'^^"^^"'^  ^1  designing  relevant  vocational  programa.    Since  the 

ogrl    the  Fed  r-'r"'  '°  "1'^'"'         S""!'^/  voc«loJ!l 

programs,  the  Federal  government  In  providing  national  leademhln  1„ 

area  by  encouraging  comprehensive  and  forward  plann^n'^  «  Jh.  sLt^  lev^l. 

ex,:nswL^"d«Lf:»«[:e\'::J[r^:°'[:'"^     C"""""^""  -"^ 

.vallable  .o  the  Stat^rLJIo^nd^'^^J^  ■the"::\^"^lvl  terll^e'fJoTjhe^r^^ 

=ii-ra-rLtcr-rth"^ 
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2.    Adult  Cdubation 

(Adult  Education  Act) 


Poa. 


1979  Eatiaata  Budget^  Increase  or 

jS'xlty^^  ^Zrt^ZlI^^^-  Authority  DecrM«_ 


32  nOO.qOO.OOO  J250.O00.000       32     $90,750,000  -^^.^^O.OOO 

PurpAe  and  aathod  of  operationa 

1„  .chool.  ioS-l'  '""rf\h^    °o.t  o       uU  °eL:«io:  ;r°0Rr::::'ln  the  ln.ul.r 

progrw  .nd  °f  e'ch  S^'te's  allotment  must  be  u.ed  for  .pecUl 

Ar....    At  X.  *t  '•n  parent  of  e.ch  state  s  a.  .dvliiory  council. 

.xp.r:-.nt.l  d«ion.tr.tlon  project.         ".ch.r  training.  y  ^^^^^ 

on%dult  eduction  «y  b.  '"PP""*^-  'jj^^^'/^       SigS of  5nen,ploy-ent .  .dult. 

^ItHui":;  si J^:'\:nru:ge"-r.?  rtttullLllLed  ..uU.  .na  .aul:  Wgrant.. 

s-riuiv^^^^^^^^ 

yaar. 

1980  bud|^et  policy 

TO  .ddr...  the  proble-  of  functlon.l  1^^""=^  in  the  Nation    the  1980^ 
reque-ts  S90.  750.000  to  provide         ^^^^K,  "^^^^    ^'g'^pj  op^lStlon.  and  1. 
.w>unt  repre.ent.  a  deer         of  f  v"°-°°°  '"J^J.d  th.t  in  fl.c.l  y.=«r  1980. 

.«ulv.lent  to  funding  av.ll.bl.  1"  l"&v    " J;'  "P""^  increi.e  expenditure,  for 
.2  in  «i.c.l  ye.r  1979.  St.t.  .nd  l°"i.f„;'"^';',^.'''ii'Kid.'I!  f un^S  without  . 
.dult  eduction,  ^^-reby  per-ittln.  .jlUht  d.clln^^  1  coordinate 

.ignificant  lo..  of  a.rvlc...     f^""**"*""'  """j^it    state  wd  loci,  and 

T    u  ,u  iQ7g  .nrf  1980  state,  are  required  to  implement  .ever.l  ch.ngea  aand.ted 
In  both  1979  .nd  Y""'/""' J  ,  State,  are  expected  to:    improve  need. 

industry,  labor  unlona.  and  co«un  ty  °'«^"^"^J°^^;.P^°^^2„trate  re.ource.  on 
program. 

A.  a  group,  the  .dulta  ...l.t.d  by  this  P^°|"-^=-«;-^'.$e^5''?Se'fSirS^nef  1 1. 
HiAAHvAfttased  aubpopulatlon  in  aot^iety.     iney  oave  uwi-  w--*^  nf 

'ol"edra"Sn  in  th.'p-.t.  :;«i;;/ry  "m^d.r  t^'"^^^^^^ 
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JtuJni^t';f"hndr!n^'?""H?  '"m"'"?  educational  achievement  .nd 

jcs«in««nt  of  children  It  directly  related  to  the  achlevenent  of  thmir  n.r«rt^. 

the  following  table  provides  eatimated  bun4»ficlArv  Hi>r.         ^  ^ 

II  To^lV'  T"''-''  re^ulr^^e^I^J^th^l^  c  ^en^^^^^.^f  ^7°^" 

11  ll^itL'V  ^T.  "         "°*"  -'^^  overall  per  puju  expenditure, 

«•  "rvlces  for  thla  group  ,re  nore  ex    naive  to  provide.    The  Federal  Ihlll  llr 

«hL««nl^  "'i"  '"'?^^•'P°"«  f""  the  States,  some  of  the  anticipated 
•chleveaenta  and  participation  are  as  f-,ilows:  anLii-iHatea 

Eatlnated  Beneficiaries 


School  Year 
1978-79 

School  Year 
1979-80 

School  ^Yeai 
1980-81 

Eatlmaced  Participation 
by  CharacterlMtlr 

t 

li992.0O0 

2,19.5,000 

2,096,000 

Age: 

16-24 

'816,  750 

899,950 

830,000 

25-34 

537,859 

592,650 

538,000 

i35^44 

318,732 

351,200 

319,000 

A5-54 

179,287 

197,550 

^79,000 

55-64 

79.610 

87,800 

126,000 

65  &  Over 

59,  762 

65,850 

104,000 

Male 

Female 


Complete  8th  Grade  159,  366 

Complete  12th  Grade  or 

Ita  Equivalent  ^ 32^ 


876,480  -965,800  943,000 

1.  115,  520  1,229,200  1,153,000 

175.600  210,000 


Average  Federal  Coat 

Fer  Student  ... 

S46 


186,575  187,000 


S43 


Special  Projects  and 

Teacher  Training  S9.O7S.O00         $10,000,000  $9,075,000 

i^p^oi!^- r.^p-ri:i- 11  ;"^st::e-^"%^uc:^e":dii?r;;r  jJe*":  - . 
;n^"i.^^^r:s^:/o-ir"IcVp^o^-^^ro1d^^  V 

^thod.  of  teaching  p.r.ona  of  Halted  EnglUh-speaklng  ability,  developlng  ^rogranu. 
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induStrr.  Ufcor  union.,  co-unity  '"1  °'!^'l?°?„c?eMlng  xiut  oF  rmii* 

dltadvftntftgtd  adult*. 


a  t 
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,   PISCAL  YEAR  1980  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ALLOTMENT  PROCEDURE    P  t    94-482  ' 

(1981  Advance) 

A»    Sactlon  523  raacrv  a»ftimt. 

Undtr  Section  523^  jr.OOO.OOO  1.  to  b.  rwrved  from  th.  ".ua  «da  .v.il^bl* 

pursuant  to  ...  .„d  S.ctlon.  102  «nd  103  ...  (m  .uch  Act  irirfjf!^^ 

Octobar  1,  1977)  "                                          \mm  aucn  Act  la  in  effect  on 

FY  1960 

Propoaad  Adjuatad,, 

Appropriation  Awouata  Raaerv^^  1{ 

Saction  102(a): 

•••Ic  (Jranta                                       $474,766,000  $474,060,282       $    705.  718 

Prograa  iaprovenant   119  iii  nnn 

112.317.000  112,150.046  166.954 

Sac.  115 3(a)  (l)fA>^/ 

  ^°.°°0.°°g  9.985.135  . 

Total,  Budgat  Llna  Itaoa   ja;  nm  nnn 

  597,083,000  5^6,195,463  887,537 

S.leh-Hu.h..,„„..3/..   7.X61.45. 

total  avall.br.,  S.c.  102  (a)              604,244  .  455  6  0  3,346,27.3  898,182  ' 

""^'^ 20,000,000  19.970.271  29. 

'S.C.  102(c)   A,  , 

  43.497.G.,  43.432  ,  343  64.657 

••^•"'^'^                                          -IxOOO^  4.992.568 

'•"'•'•'•"^                                    «".-^*M55  671.741.455  1.000.000 

Saction  102(a)  diatrihuMn^ 

Totll.  S.C.  102(a)  .und.                   604.244.455  603.346.273        '     898  182 

103(a)  (1)(A)A/                          10.000.000  ^n.^nn.QQQ 

 ■      59*.244."5  593.346.273  898.182 

103(a)(l,(.).  ix,„„v..       .^4^445  5.,,..... 

i^tlanct  available  for  allot- 
■•nt  to  Stataa   caa        ^ , ^ 

"                  588.302.010  587.412.810  gas^jOO 

Saction  103(a)  (Diviaion  of 
102(a)  total  State  allotaianta 

'"•'•'"^•^                                    "^.302.010  S87.412.810 

'                                       4'S.985.010  475.095.810  889  200 

' 112.317.000  */  112.317.000  */  J 
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C."  aaetlon  102  PiBtrlbutl""      tottl  Amount . 


173 


Allota^nt  Amount 


•S.:.  102(.>    B..ic  .r.at,  «d  Fro.r..  i-prov.«.ot   5587.412.810 

8.C.  102(b)    SP.CUI  p.o.r.-  for  th.  dU-dv-ntM-.  •  •  1^,^10.211 

S^.  102(c)    Co«.t-.r  .nd  ha-«klni  .duc.tlon   43.A32.343 

S«e.  102(d)    St«t«  plKwlni  ' 

Total  aaomt  for  St«t»  •llownt*    


4.992.568 
655,807,992  " 


$655,807,992  w«  dl.trlbut.d  to  '"j*  ^'J^'^S^jt.J^Jjn'ilS*.'^'"!.  nVf  S20*0,0C0 

ir^srioitbTxtr^^^^^^^^ 

— $475,095,810  and  for  Subpart  3,  $112,317,000.  ^ 

P^o**^**  •.-.^««^  funds  Arc  to  be  conBldertd  aa  "funds  appro- 

3/  S^th-Huth..  (p.n-n.nt  •PP'°P',^:^°"\J",^'^^^       P?L    90-576.  and  P,L.  95-40. 

pTiattd  pursuant  to  ssctlon  102(s)  of  this  Act,  r.i-. 
4/  R»strlct«d  by  sppToprUtlon  Isnguafe.  < 
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Occupational,  Vocation^  and  Adult  Education 
Basic  Grants 


Sitata  or 
CHltlyloi  Area 


l4/6  Advance 
for  1979  1/ 


>  1979  AdvaAce 
for  1980  2/ 


1980  Advance 
for  1981  2/ 


» • 


$430.671,966 


Alabaaa 
AlaaU 

.  Arlxona 
'  Arkanaaa 
California 

*  Colorado 
Connacticut 
Oalavara 
Florida 
Gaortia 

Havaif 

Idaho 
Xllinoia 
Indiana 
lova 

tUnaaa 

fttntucky 
LouiaianA 
Naloa 
Maryland 

Maaaachuaatta 

Mlchlsan 

Mimnaaota 

Mlaalaaippi,. 

Mlaaouri 

Montana 

Rabraaka 

V«vada 

Itaw  Ba«^hlra 
Mm  Jarfay 

iav  Maxlco 
Mm$  York 
Vorth  Carolina 
North  Dakou 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Or agon 
Paoaaylvania 
Btoda  Island 
Soulh  CATDllna 


3.657,073 
761,902 
4,803,819 
4,751,740 
3^,531,105 

5,336,962 
5,006,794 
1,087,757 
15,670,037 
11,257,643 

1,653,347 
1,855,479 
18,572,682 
10,909,702 
5,6e2»758 

4,528,397 
7,877,138 
9,308,453 
2,434,504 
7,691,570 

10,998,255 
17,799,605 
8,201,160 
5,687,461 
9,964,866 

1.689,458 
3,182,931 
1.054,695 
1.685,940 
11.587.521 

2,949,449 
29,983,747 
12,558,480 

1.592,850 
21,275,502 

5,910,256 
4,580,881 
22,366,026 
1.895,445 
7,041,103 


$475,095.810  $475,095.810 


9,563,588 
835,8o^f 
5,306,830 
5,249,340 
41,461,684 

5,895,816 
5,531,156 
1,178,205 
17,311,180 
12,436,512 

1,826,475 
2,049,756 
20,517,640 
12,052,122 
6,277,815 

5,002,589 
8,702,004 
10,283,069 
2,689,433 
8,497,040 

r 

12,150,013 
19.663,431 
9,059,875 
6,282,927 
11,008,370 

.  1,866,353 
3,516,216 
1.165,150 
1,862,497 

12,801,124 

3,258,238 
33,124,101 
13.873,619 

1,605,580 
23,503,425 

6,529,193 
5,060,624 
24,708,415 
2,012,840 
7,778.373 


9,563,588 
835,8^4 
5,106,830 
5,249,340 
41.461,684 

5,895,616 
5, $31,156 
1.178,205 
17,311.180 
12,436,5  1  2 

l.S26,475 
2,049,756 
20,517,640 
12,052,122 
6,277,815 

5,002,589 
8,702,004 
10,283,069 
2,689,433 
8,497,040 

12,150,013 
19,663,431 
9,059,875 
6,282,927 
11,008,370 

1,866,353 
3,516,216 
1.165,150 
1.862,497 
12,801,124 

3,256,238 
33,124,101 
13,873,619 

1,605,580 
23,V)3,425 

6.529,193 
5,060,624 
24,708,415 
2,012,840 
7,778,373 


9 
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 —  — — io^a  Advnct  1979  Advand  1980  Advance 

;;;;;.!: ....   ^-^^^^ 

t««««M.                                                                     29  142  962  29.142.962 

f«-                                           Vnf^'nis                 3  360  565  3.360.565 

«fh                                               i'lfii'SS                  1.207  614  1.207.6^4 
VMMt  1.164,347 

11  (.T)  17b.  11,672.724 

«MhlO|ton                                      t'o?^^?!                  4  371  766  4.  371.766 

«„t  Virginia                                 3.  5  .15                 iS".    2  267  10.772.2i7 

MUeoMln                                     ''Mn'^^                    08T  286  ,  887.286 
HyMlnt  880,251 

1  251  028  1,251.028 
Watrlet  ot  Colui^la                     1.241.109  1.25l.0« 

li'*  7An                      144.889  144.889 

AMrleuiS«»>a                                  143.740                      ^61  936  '  261.936 

MtrlM*  I.landa                               143.740                  8.167.409  8.167.409 

Fuarto  «1C0                                    7.393.476                      233  761  233.761 

^L^L         r02(a) .  (S, .  and  (c)  ,C»;?'":;"lJ!,^VoJru  n'a?  I"  "  «'r"": 

^"•roup..  vlth  no  Stat,  r.clvlng  1...  than  "OO-OO"       J"'  1^76    for  ' 

103(a)(1)(A)  and  (B) . 

■  r~  ;VriI  fr- 

$1,000,000  la  reaarvtd  under  Sac.  523  of  P.L. 

S..  pracdlng  tabl.  on  "Fl.cal  Ye«  1980  Vocational  Education  Allotment  Procedure 
on  p«g«  172. 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Prograa  Improvement  and  Supportive  Services 


State  er 

Outlylna  Area 


19  78  Advance 
for  1979  }/ 


19  79  Advance 
for  1980  2/ 


1980  Advance 
for  1981  2/ 


TOTAL 


$107.667.991   


$112.317.000 


$112.317.000 


Alabama  t 
Alaaka  , 
Arizona 
Arkanaaa  > 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georftia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  ' 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kan^iaa 

Kentucky 

koulNlana 

Halne 

Maryland 

Haasachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Hiaalsslppl 

Mlaaourl 

Hon tana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Hkn»  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Nerth  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma  * 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carol  ;.na 


,164,268 
190,476 
1,200,955 
1,187,935 
9,  382,  7:'6 


I, 334,240 
1,251,698 
271,939 
i, 917, 509 
2,814,411 

413,337 
463,870 
4,643,170 
2,727,426 
1,420,690 

1,132,099 
i, 969, 285 
2,  327,  113 
606,626 
1,922,893 

2,749,564 
4,449,901 
2,050,290 
1,421,865 
2,491,217 

422,364 
795,733 
263,674 
421,485 
2,896,880 

7  37,  362 
7,4<)5,937 
3,139,620 
398,213 
318,876 

1  ,4  7  7,564 
1,145,220 
5,591,50^ 
47  J, AM 
1,^60,^/6 


2,260,920 
197,606 
1,254,583 
4,240,992 
9,801,922 

1,  393,825 
1,307,616 
278,539 
4,092,521 
2,9<iO,105 

431,796 
484,561 
4,850,558 
2,849,232 
1,484,133 

1,182,658 
2,057,233 
2,431,012 
6  35,806 
008, 778 

2,872,374 
4,648,615 
2,141,638 
1,485,342 
2,602,479 

441,222 
631,266 
275,452 
440,311 
3,026,303 

770,277 
7,830,841 
3,279,851 

379,574 
5,556,425 

iKH3,56l 
.'1,190,  378 
'5,841,296 
475,854 

1,838,878 


2,260,920 
19^606 
1,254,583 
1,240,992 
9,801,922 

1,393,825 
l,rtl>,616 
27*',539 
4,092,521 
2,940,105 

4  31,796 
484,581 
4,850,558 
2,849,232 
1,484,133 

1,182,658 
2,057,233 
2,431,012 
635,606 
2,008,  778 

2,872,374 
4,648,615 
2,141,838 
1,405,342 
2,602,479 

441,222 
831,266 
275,452 
I  440,311 
3,026,303 

770,277 
71,830,841 
1,279,851 

379,574 
5,556,425 

1,543,561 
1,196,  378 
5,841,296 
.475,854 
1,838,878 


ERLC 


663 


177 


"197B  Advance 
for  1979  1/  _ 


1979  Advance 
for  1980  1/ 


1980  Advance 
for  1981  2/ 


South  Dakota 

Tmntaaaa 

taua 

Utah 
VatBOnt 

Virginia 
Vaihintton 
Vaat  Virginia 
Wiaconain 
Wyoming 

Diatrict  of  Colissbia 
,Fuarto  Kico 

AMTican  Saaoa 
Horthtrn  Mfcrlanaa 
Guaa 

Virgin  laUndf 
Tru*t  Tarrltory 


423,268 
2,377,524 
6,595,131 
760,521 
291^087 

2,641,561 
1,695,149 

989,329 
2,437,808 

220,063 

310,277 

1,848,369 

35,935 
35,935 
59,278 
41.886 
58,746 


424,692 
2,483,727 
6,889,663 
794,469 
285,491 

2,759,539 
1,770,861 
1,033,  325 
2,546,663 
209,763 

295,755 

1,930,850 

34,253 
34,253 
'  61,924 
43,756 
55,263 


$  424,692 
2,483,727 
6 ,889,663 
794,469 
285,491 

2,759,539 
1,770,861 
1,033,525. 
2,546,663 
,  209,763 

295,755 

1,930,850 

34,253 
34,253 
61.92* 
43,756 
55.263 


1/  Eatlsatad  allotment  of  fund,  under  Section  102(a)  and  Section  103,  P. L.  94-482 
^   Jor  ^i  puJpo^I  of  Subpart  3.    Estimated  diatribution  of  tota    S  ate  «1  otment 
lor  cna  ■  .  .  .  /  X  ($599,237,797)  baaed  on  eatlmatlng  fiscal 

:;:lrmrst:ti  P  oL^  of^  (     f  ."l  ye.;  1979  Voc.tlon.l  .notment  r.tlo. 
•    IZ    l"lt.  of'o'so  .n5  0.40:  .n^  (2)  th.  15-19.  20-24    .nd  .ge-group. 
wilh  a  -InLw  of  $200,000  >nd  with  no  St.t.  receiving  lePa  th.n  It-  fUc.l  ye«r 
S'J  J>^^Tor  the  to;.l  State  allotment .    Age  group,  .re  «  o    July  1.  1  76 
tor  thTsO  St.t..  .nd  D.C..  .nd  April  1.  1970  for  the  .re...  °%^^*82 
tot.l  budgets!  fund,  for  Section  102  1.  reserved  ""''"^ec  Ion  523  of  P. L.  94  482. 
.^  portion,  of  S.ctlon  102(.)  fund,  .re  re.erved  for  Section  103(.)(1)(A)  wd^, 
(B). 

71  E.i:l>.ted  allotment  of  fund,  under  Section  102(a)  *«nd  Section  103,  P. L.  94-482 
-    for^rSurpo«rof  subpart  3.    Estimated  dlatrlbutlon  of  total  State  allotment 
inSafsectlon  l52f.).  (b).  and  (c  .uad  (d)  ($655,807,992)  baaed  on  estimating 
M^rli  v«i  1970  S  aU  priducta  of!    (1)  fl.c.l  year  1979  allotment  ratios  with 
lillW  o^O.  0  Ld  0  to!  .nd    2)  the  15-19.  20-24.  and  P^ri'^TanoI^nt" ' 

T  -  ^"rre-a-ifS-'ulJ-l-  1^76  fof  ire^S'slr.s'ind  ^"0. ^'^h.-re^.^i^noV 
r  SutTln  "r'eL^Irf  i^s  ^f  ZlnZ  Of  total  budgeted  funds  u„de. 

see  preceding  table  on  "Fiscal  Year  1980  Vocational  Education  Allotment  Procedure" 
on  page  172.^ 
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Occupatioiul,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Spaclal  PrograM  for  tha  Diaadvantflged 


mwfti  I 

lUinoli 
Indiana 

76,659 
16,032 
861,138 
505,838 
263,485 

K%tttucky 
lioulaiana 
Maine 
Naryland 

209,963 
365,230 
431,594 
112,877 
356,625 

Ma^aachuaetta 

Minneaota 
Mieaiaaippi 
Niaaouri 

509,943 
825,294 
380,254 
263,  764 
<'62,029 

Montana 
Ntbraaka 
Navada 

Naw  Heapahire 
Haw  Jaraey 

•'8,334 
147,579 
48,002 
78,170 
537,266 

Nov  Mexico 
Nov  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

136,754 
1,390,221 
582,284 
73,8.'^ 
986. 4 5^ 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  laland 
South  Carolina 

274,033 
212,397 
1,037,020 
8;,o<34 
326,467 

Scata  or 
Outlylni  Ar.f. 

l9;B  Advance 

for  1979  1/ 

1979  Advance  ^ 
for  1980  2/ 

1986  Advance 
for  1981  2/ 

tOTAL 

S  19.968.469 

$  19.970.27^ 

Alabaaa 

AlMka 

Arlxona 

Arkenaaa 

Calif or Qie 

401,392 
35,326 
222.733 
220,318 
1,740,161 

401,998 
35,135 
223,068 
220,652 
1,742,809 

$  19.970,271 

401,998 
35,135 
223,068 
220,652 
1,742,809 

Cy>lorado  24  7  4^*^ 

Connactlcut  tnul  l\l'^lt  "7.826 
nalwar.                                           So'^J  232.498 

Florida                                           yll'tll                      *9.525  4^,525 

Oaorgla                                             52?''"  727  662 

521.970                     522.758  522,758 

76.774  76.774 

86.160  86,160 

862.443  862,443 

506,601  506,601 

263,883  263,883 

210,280  210,280 

365,782  782 

432,241  432,241 

113.048  113,0/,8 

357,166  357,166 

'510.716  510,716 

826,537  826,537 

380,825  380,825 

264,0'.8  264,098 

*62,7irt  462,728 

78,451  78,451 

147,801  147,801 

48.976  48,976 

78,289  -.  28«» 

538,085  53t,085 

,  ;-'^.957  136, '»57 

1.39-:,  145  1,392,  345- 

583,  16^  583,  166 

67.490  67,.j9o 

9B/,>48  987.9'«8 

i74,  ;9  274,449 

212.  •'■9  212.719 

,1.038,598  1,038,598 

^4,608  a4,608 

326.95  8  326  ,  9  58 


555 


Stftt*  or 

OufelirlBt  Ar— ■  

If 78  Kdvanca 

far  1979 

South  Dakota 

TaiM 

Utah 

VatBont 

$  78,501 
440,944 
1.223  155 
141,048 

3 J, 700 

Vitf  inia 
Vaahington 
Vaat  Virginia 
Viacooain 
Wroadas 

489,913 
314,389 
183,484 
452,125 
40,813 

Dlatrict  of  ColtaibU 

57,545 

AMrican  Sam 

6,665 
10,994 

Mariaaa  lalanda 
Puarto  Bico 
Trust  Tarritory 
Virgin  Xalawla 

6,665 
342,805 
10,896 
7,768 

179 


1974  Advtnei      '■      I'W  Adwct 

for  196^  2/  ISBl  ^' 

$         75.511  «  "511 
441,613 

1.225.001  1.225.00 

141,259  141.259 

50.761  50.761 

490.653 

314.864  314.864 

183  764  183.764 

45?.804  452.604 

37.296  37,296 

52,586  52,586 

6,090'  6.0" 

6,090  S.OW 

343  310  343.310 

9  826  9,826 

7  780  7,780 


of  ?»L»  9^482.  -    04-482.  for 

-         Srpo...  of  Subpart  Voj  lll)  b«.d.on  ..tl-tlng 

flacml  yt»r  1979  St»tt  ptoducM  of  i    1)  """^  y"  15.19    20-24,  •nd 

IJ'irticnt  r.tlo..  with  "-^t-  st«.  ;  ciwfn,".!!:  ti.n  ^00,000  or  1« 

25-65  population        groupt,  «lth  no  ««'        ,,,i^tet       of  July  1,  1976, 
th.n  It.  1976  .llot-.nt.         """J'  "j'  J  outlyln.  .r.-.  Of 

for  th.  5C  St.t..  .nd  °:<=-'"^*rio2    $l  000,000  1.  r...rv.d  under  Section  523 
tot.1  budg.t.d  fund.  und.r  S.ctlon  102,  ?l,ouu,uou 

of  P.L.  482. 

S..  precedln,  cbl.  on  "n.c.l  t.«  1980  Voc.tlonal  «uc.tion  Alloc«nt  Proc.dur. 
on  page  172. 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  an*  Adult  Education 
Ccnaimr  and  Ho»ewklnf  Edut^  '.on 


Stata  or 
Qutlylog^  Araaa 

1979  Adv&nr^ 
tor  1979  y 

1979  Advance 
for  1980  2/ 

1980  Advance 
for  1981  2/ 

lOXAL 

$  40,929,371 

$  43,432,343 

$  43.432.343 

Alataaa 
Alaaka 

Arliona 
Arkanaaa 

California 

822,734 
72,408 
456,536 
<^51,587 
3,566,309 

874,285 
76,413 
485,140 
479,885 
3,790,347 

874,285 
71,413 
485,140 
•479,885 
3,  790',  347 

Colorado 

Gonnactlcut 

telavara 

Florida 

Gaorgla 

507,204 
475,826 
103,376 
.1,489,219 
1,069,882 

538,984 
505,648 
107,709 
1,582,555 
1,136,922 

33iL984 
505,648 
107,709 
1,582,555 
1,136,922 

Bawail 

Idaho 
tlllnola 
Ihdlana 
leva 

157,128 
176,337 
1,765,075 
1,036,815 
540,067 

166,-3 
187,385 
1,875,682 
1,101,782 
573,906 

166,973 
.187,385 
1,875,682 
1,101,782 
573,906 

Itenaaa 

Nantucky 
Louialana 
Halna 
Miry  land 

430,361 
748,612 
884,639 
231,366 
730,977 

457,327 
795,520 
940,058 
245,863 
776,783 

457,327 
795,520 
940,058 
245,863 
776,783 

l^aachuaatta 
Mlcmgao 
Mlnaaaota 
lAaalaalppl 

Hlaaourl 

1,045,231 
1.691,605 
779,406 
540,514 
947,022 

1,110,731 
1,797,592 
828,236 
574,373 
1,006,364 

1,110,731 
1,797,592 
828,236 
574,373 
1,006,364 

Nbntana 

Mkraaka 

Mftvada 

nkw  Haapahlre 
Vaw  Jaraay 

160,559 
302,493 
100,234 
160,225 
1,101,232 

170,618 
321,446 
106,516 
170,266 
1,170,254 

170,618 
321,446 
106,516 
170,266 
1,170,254 

Hair  Nasico 
nh9  York 
Narth  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Oklo 

0 

280,  304 
2,849,537 
1,193,509 

151,378 
2,021,940 

297,862 
3,028,142 
1,268,300 

146,779 
2,148,638 

297,862 
3,028,142 
1,268,300 

146,779 
2,148,63$ 

>Oklahc»a 
OtagOQ 
Ptenaylvanla 
IModa  laland 

South  Ca.Mllna 

561,688 
435,  349  - 
2,125,579 
180,136 
669,159 

596,886 
462,632 
2,258,796 
184,010 
711,085 

596,886 
462,632 
2,258,796 
184,010 
711,085 

557 
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Otttlyittt  AtMa 


1978  Advtncc 
ftir  1979  1/ 


1979  Advance 
for  1980  1/ 


1980  Advance 
for  1981  2/ 


South  D«kot« 

Tmaaatt* 

T«BAa 

Utah 


Virginia 
tfttfthiotton 

IfMC  Virginia 

lliaconain 

tfjroKlng 

Watrict  of  Coli«bia 

Aa^iean  Sa«oa 
Gum 

Mariana  lalanda 
Puarto  Rico 
Truat  Territory 
Virgin  lalande 


160,903 
903,802 
2,507,101 
289,108 
110,655 

1,00A,174 
644, AOl 
376,088 
926,719 
83,656 

117,950 

13,660 
22,534 
13,660 
702,647 
22,332 
15,923 


164,226 
960,443 
2,664,193 
307,217 
110,398 

1,067,098 
684,782 
399,658 
984,780 
81,114 

114,367 

13,245 
23,945 
13,245 
746,649 
21,370 
16,920 


164,226 
960^443 
2,664,193 
307,217 
110,398 

1,067,098 
684,782 
399, 6$B 
984,730 
81,114 

114,367 

13,245 
23,945 
13,245 
746,649 
21,370 
16,920 


^  ..ci«c«.  .llocnc  of  runa.  -J«-cion  102(c)  .nj  ^^^^-^^S.^i/.-ii^rprc" 
for  th.  purpoM  of  »«*P;"      J"^*;'!^  (s„9  237  797)  It  tiaed  on  e«tl-«tlng 

fUcl  y..r  1979  St.t.  «''„^""'$S!        (2)  th.  15-19.  -20-24.  .nd 

.llot.«t  ratio.,  "^th  lilt,  of  "J.°;;°j2roOO  for  th.  toi.l  St.t.  .llot- 

fundi  for  S.ctlon  102  1.  rM.rv.d  und.r  S.ctlon  S23  of  P.L.  s*.  w^. 

2/  E.ti-t.d  .noc-c  orfun-.  ^rJ^^Sii^itl'iiirt^iSt' 

for  the  purpoae  of  Subpart  5.    ^•'^^'•^^/"f^iS^c,  2o7  992)  baa^  on  eati-ating 
a^ua/ under  Section  102(a)     ^> '  J^,.  ^J'.^^^^^^^  aducation 

fiec^  year  1979  State  producte  oft  (1)  "•^al  ^  !  /iVIkl  is-lQ  20-24  and 
"u/ti^t  r.tlo..  -if °f  °|2SS  oi^f  r'tii  ;oi.i°^!«.  .llot- 

25V85  •».-froup  popul.tlon.  with  .  T^";"^  "  1976  .-ount  for  th. 

It,,  .Bd  -1th  no  St.t.  r.c.lvln|  1-"  i'"976"for  th.  50  St.t..  .nd 

St«l  St«t.  .llot..nt.    A««-iroup.  .r.  ..  of  July  1.  1^76.  tor  ^^^^^ 

DC  Th.  .t.-froup.  for  th.  outlying  .r...  .r*  ..  or  "P*^"/'  „» 
S:,Si.tid  f«n  «nd.r  S.ctlon  102.  $1,000,000  1.  r...rv.d  under  S.ctlon  523  of 
f.L.  94-482.  .  < 

S..  pr.c«.ln«  t.bl.  on  "Ft.c.l  Y..r  1980  Voc.tlo„.l  Eduction  Allot-nt  nroc.dur." 
oo  page  172*  \ 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Stats  Planning  Grants 

•Stat*  or 

Out lying  Arts 

1976  Advancs 
for  197^ 

1979  Advance 
for  1980  y 

1980  Advanea 
for  ^981  i' 

lOtAL 

t  

$4,992,568 

$4,992,566 

AlMka 
Aritoiui 
Arkansas 
California 

100,499 
6,784 
55,768 
55,163 

435,702 

100,499 
8,784 
55,768 
55,163 

436,702 

Colorado 
Connac ticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Gaorgia 

61,957 
56,124 
12,381 
181,915 
130,690 

•^•957 
56,124 
I2,i81 
181,915 
130,690 

Hawaii 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

— 

19,194 
21, $40 
215,611 
126,650 
65,971 

19,194 
21,540 
215,611 
126,650 
65.971 

Kansas 

Ktntucky 
Louisiana 
Mains 
Maryland 

52,570 
91,445 
108,060 
28,263 
89,2v2 

52,570 
91,445 
108,060 
28,263 
89,292 

Muaachuaacca 

Michigan 

Minnasota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

— 

127,679 
206,634 
95,206 
66,024 
115,66:? 

127,679 
206,634 
95,206 
,  66,024 
115,682 

Montana 

Wabraaka 

Mavada 

Haapshir^ 
Msv  Jarsay 

— 

19,613 
36,951 
12,244 
19,573 
134^521 

19,613 
36,951 
12,?44 
19,573 
134,521 

Mm  Naxico 
Maw  Tork 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

34,238 
348,086 
145,792 

16,872 
246,986 

34,238 
348»086 
145,792 

16,872 
246,986 

OklahoM 
Or agon 
Panaaylvania 
Ihoda  Islanl  » 
South  Carolina 

68,612 
53,180 
259,650 
21,152 
81,739 

68,612 
53,160 
259,650 
21,152 
81,739 

r 
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1976  Advtne* 
for  1979 

1979  Advtnct 
for  1980  1' 

loutli  tekoCA 

OUh 

$  

— 

$  18,879 
110,403 
306,250 
35, JlD 
12.690 

flrilnU 
WiaeeMin 

— 

HI 

122,663 
78,716 
45,941 

113,200 
9,324 

District  of  CqIio^U 

13,146 

FiMrto  lUco 
Itortbitn  KirlAius 

85,828 
1,523 
1,523 
2,753 

Giwa 

firgln  IiUndi 
Trust  tsrrltdrr 

1,945 
2.456 

1980  Advinos 
for  1981  1/ 


18,879 
110,403 
306.250 
35,315 
12,690  . 

122.663 
78.716 
45.941 

113.200 
9,324 

13,146 

85,828 
1.523 
1,523 
2.753 
1,945 
2,456 


^  KISS.™."  5.--- 

STKloI  Irw.  .r.  A^rll  1.  1970.    0/  '""J^VS**"" 
91,000.000  U  riMrVid  under  S«c.  523  of  P.L. 

S..  pt*s.dl«»  t.bl.  on  "ri.c.l  Ywr  1980  VocUon.l  Bduc.tlon  Allot.«»t  Proc.dur." 
on  psgt  172. 


Q     /      44*311  a*      .  36  ♦ 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Adult  Education 


St«c«  or 
OutJsyln,^  ^r«As 

1978  Advance 
for  1979 

1979  Advance 
for  1980 

1980  Advance 
for  1981 

mAL 

$90,  750,000^'^ 

$100^000,000^'^ 

$  90,750.00(>i' 

AUbaaa 
AlaakA 

ArlJBomi 

ArkAnaaa 

California 

1,788,960 
231,019 
769,742 
1,099,144 
6,648,292 

1,971,921 
240,062 
838,917 
1  20S  087 
7,373,^,2', 

1,788,960 
231,019  • 
769,742 

6,^^^8,292 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

829,716 
1,275,606 

353,315 
2,972,916 
2,314,934 

905,585 
1,401,245 

376,008 
3, 286,007 
2,556,582 

flS»9,716 
l,2i^»606 
353,  315 

2,314,934 

Havaii 

Idaho 
nilnola 
Indiana 
.Iowa 

386,144 
394,563 
4,521,894 
2,166,392 
1,127,497 

412,502 
421,861 
5,009,881 
2  191  460 
1,  236,604 

386,144 
394,563 
4,521,894 
£ , XOD , jyc 
.  1,12T,497 

Kancaa 
^Kentucky 
Loulalana 
Malnt 
Maryland 

917,292 
1,747,260 
1,788,144 

530,275 
1,680;358 

1,002,937 
1,925,544 
1,970,992 
572  721 
l,851,'l75  ' 

917,292  , 
1,747,260 
1,788,144 

1,680,358 

.Maaaachuaecta 

Michigan 

Mlnneaota 

^laalaaippl 

.Nlaaouri 

2,151,668 
3,544,162 
1,452,249 
1, 182,687 
2,136,877 

2,375,093 
3,923,015 
1,597,605 

2,358,650 

2,151,668 
3,544,162 
1,452,249 

1       a  0    Q  Q  7 

1 , lo^ , oo / 
2,136,877 

Montana 
Nebraaka 
tlvada  ' 
New  Haapahlre 
Naw  Jeraey 

388,278 
657,556 
297,955 
411, &82  C 
3,026,806  \ 

414,875 
714,209 
314,469 
441,113 
3,  347,912 

388,279 
f)57,556 
297,955 
411,882 
3,026,806 

Mev  Mexico 
Nr./  York 
Korth  Carolina 

nw4cii  unKoca 
Ohio 

511,985 
7.512,984 
2,659,  123 

389 ,977 
4,271,088 

552,390 
8,  334,833 
2,939,411 

416, 763 
4,731,080 

511,985 
7,512,984 
2,659,323 

389,977 
4,271,086 

Oklahoria 
pragon 

Paooaylvanla 
Rhoila  I  a  land 
South  Carolina 

1,198,479 
874,987 

5,071, 342 
569,204^ 
'  1,415,643 

1,315. 509 
955,909 

5,620,657 
615.995 

1,556,915 

1,198,479 
874,987 

5,071,342 
569,204 

1,415,645 

/ 


tt«t«  or 


Tlrgiaia 
VMhittSton 
«Mt  f  iriloU 
VIACOM  in 
Vyoalnf 

Dlotriet  of  ColUBbU 
Putrto  tieo 
Outlylnt  •raat 
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19 78  Advanco 

for  1979-^^  _ 


9 


402,136 
2,027,219 
4.963,583 
438,736 
306.369 

2,150,527 
1.234.711 

995,562 
1.769,760 

256.325 

445,114 
1.583.639 
907.500 


1979  Advanc* 
for  1980  1^ 


430,281 
2.236.732 
5.500,870 
470,964 
323.823 

2,373,823 
1,355,785 
1,089,943 
1.950,556 
268,193 

478,054 

1,743,661 

1.000.000 


185 


1980  Advanco 
for  1981  y 


402.138 
2,027,219 
4.963.583 

438,7^ 
306.369 

2,150,527 
1.234,711 
"  "  995  ,"562-* 
1,769,760 
256*325 

445,114 

1.583.639 

907.500 


1/  Uti-fd  dUtrlbutloo  of  »9O.750.OOO  with  ^  P-""'  ;!'"''?;^rnM'So5"to*' 

Imw  tictivln.         than  90%  of  It.  fUc.l  y-t  1973  -ouat. 
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Wednesday.  March  2^.  1})TH. 
KDl  CATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  ^ 
WITNKSSKS 

EDWIN  W.  MARTIN.  DEPLTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  El)l  C  ATION 

ROB^ERTViS^rASaC)CIATE  DEPITY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 

iAKZITv?'  dKr.'™    of  PERSONNEL  PREPA- 

RAY^  S^^CHES.    DIRECTOR.    DIVISION    OF    ASSISTANC  E  TO 

GARY^McDANIELS.  DIRECTOR.  DIVISION^  OF  INNOVATION  AND 

I  J?T'OOdS^  DIRECT()R.  ^D  OF  MEDIA  SERVICES 

PfJfR  REUC^  SECRETARY.  EDIICATION 

cSS;   P    BEEBE    D^^^^^^^^        DIVISION   OF  PLANNING  AND 

Wn!l!S?i*^^^mNGELDEIN.     DFPUTY     ASSISTANT  SKCRETARY. 
BUDGET  ^ 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  committee  will  c6me  to  order. 

We  take  up  at  this  time  the  request  for  Edur-ntion  of  the  <.  di- 
capM  and  we  have  Dr.  Martin.,  the  D  Ct.nm.sBioK  •  for 
Education  of  the  Handicapped. 

INTROliUCT'JN  JF  WITNESSES 

Or  Martin  tell  us  who  you  have  with  you. 

Dr!  Martin.  Accompanying  me  arr  }.  -rt  Herman.  Associate 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Ed-  nation  i  Handicapped;  Jasper 
Harvey.  Director.  Division  of  Personi.  pa  rat  ion;  Ray  Simches. 
oKor.  Division  of  Assistance  to  State.  Gary  McDaniels.  Direc- 
tor. Division  of  Innovation  and  Development,  .  "  jodman,  Direc- 
tor Division  of  Media  Services;  Ms.  Cora  Be  ,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Planning  and  Budgeting;  William  Uingeldem,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Budget;  and  Peter  Relic.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary.  Education.  ,  ^  , 

Mr  Natciikr  Dr  Martin,  we  have  examined  your  statement  and 
with  your  permission  the  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in 
its  entirety  arrd  you  might  wai.t  to  just  briefly  highlight  this  for  us. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

I. -,<;;{  I 
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liliFAUT.'U-NT  nv  HKAl.TII,   KIUJCATION ,  AND  WKM-AKK 
Office  of  Kduciition 

Blographicnl  Sketch 


POSITION 

BIRTHPLACE 
AND  DATE 


EDUCATION 


EXPERIENCE 
"  \PRESENT 

I97A^77 

I969-7/i 

1967-69 

1966-67 

1960-66 


ASSOCIATION 
MKMBEnsilIPS 


•«dwln  W.  Mnrt  in»  Jr. 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Education  of  the  H.^ndicappcd 

.  Oceansido,  New  York,  September  3,  1931 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania  19A9-53, 
Bi  A> 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Alabama  1953-55, 
M  •  A  • 

University  of ' Pittsburgh .  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
1957-61,  Doctor  of  Ph4.1osophy.  Specialization  in 
Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders  and  Psychology 

Emerson  College,  L.H-D.   (honora,  causa),  1974 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

Acting  Deput^ommlssloner  tui  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped 

Deputy  Associate  Commissioner,  Burt  .u  ol=  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  •  ' 

Director,  Ad  H^c  iubcorniittce  on  tfhe  <*1andl capped  • 
U.S,  HouRO  of  Representatives,  Wasliington,  D.C, 

Assistant  Professor;  Associate  Professor  of  Speech, 
llnlvcrslty<of  Alabama;  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
Pathology,  University       Alabama  Medical  School;  . 
Co-Director..  Speech  and  Hv.nring  Clinic,  University 
of  Alabama 


American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
American  PsycholopJ cal  Arkoc Jal Jon 
Council  for  Kxceptlonnl  Children 

President-^  s  Comiuittec  on  Kmploymont  of  the  Handicapped, 
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Fxt.utlv..  Commlll.c.  K.<lm-,lt  Ion  >:...nml  ss  I...,  o\  tlu- 
Stairs  -  Karly  Childli.uul  Task  I'onc 

"Client  centered  Therapy  as  a  Tuc-oretlcal  Orientation 

for  Speech  Therapy,"  Asha 
"The  Self  as  a  Ccntrn)  Concept  In  Speech  Thor.-ipy  for 

Jersons  Wl,o  Stutter."  chapter  In  ^if.rUr^:t^j^}- 

"cSli^non  Problem,  of  tUe  Mentally  Retarded." 
Alahama  Mcnt jl.JjeaUJi 


\ 


\ 
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DKf'AUTMKNT  OK  MllAI.IH*  KDUCATIDN,  AND  Wl'l.KAKK 


Office  of  EclucaciOTT-  - 


Statement  by  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Education  of  the  Handicapped 


on 


Education  of  the  Handicapped 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Coomittee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  pri^^sent  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  request  for  Education  of  the  Handicapped.     As  you  know,  1980  will 
nark  the  fifth  year  since  the  passage  of  the  Education  for  All  Hand!- 
capii^d  Children  Act— the  landmark  legislation  which  assures  that  handi- 
capped children  are  provided  the  same  rights  to  a  free,  appropriate, 
public  education  that  have  been  provided  to  non-handicapped  children  for 
many  years.     1980  has  added  signlf icance— the  full-service  deadline  for 
the  provision  of  services  to  children  aged  3  to  21  will  arrive  on 
September  1  of  that  year.    Our  budget  request  totalling  $1,027,825;000 
i«  designed  to  re'^^ect  the  role  that  the  Handicapped  Education  programs 
play  at  this  critical  point  in  our  efforts  to  meot  the  legislated  maadate. 

As  in  1979,  the  bulk  of  the  requested  funds-- $877  million,  or  86 
percent— will  go  dfrectly  to  States  to  assist  them  In  paying  for  the 
costs  of  educating  almost  four  million  handicapped  children.     The  remain- 
ing $150  million  will  be  used  to  continue  ten  discretionary  programs 
which  &<jpport  activities  such  as  personnel  training,  demonstration 
projects  for  severely  handicapped  children  and  youth,  development  and 
marketing  of  media  products  and  materials,  and  applied  research  Into 
selected  aspects  of  special  education. 
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Statf  Grant  Programs 
In  order  to  maintain  the  Federal  commitment  to  as8.l8t  States  in 
Upleaentlng  P.L.  94-142,  we  are  renting  $862,000,000  for  the  State 
Grant  progrom.  an  increase  of  $58  million,  or  seven  percent  over  1979. 
At  this  level,  the  Fedcial  contribution  will  be  maintained  at  12  percent 
of  exceas  coats.    The  increase  is  necessary  to  account  for  higher  per 
pupil  costs  and  an  additional  150,000  children  who  we  anticipate  will  be 
receiving  services  by  that  time.    As  you  know,  tach  State's  allocation 
U  based  on  the  number  of  children  receiving  special  education  and 
•related  services,  multiplied  by  a  specified  percentage  of  the  nationel 
Wrage  per  ^11  expenditure.    In  1980,  the  budget  request  will  provide 
^218  per  child  toward  the  excess  costs  of\ducating  the  Nation's  handi- 
capped Children  compared  with  $211  in  1979.  ^nc.  1977,  the  number  of 
children  served  has.  grovm  from  3.4  millior  to  the  3.95  million  estimated 
for  1980. 

In  order  to  encourage  States  to        ..>d  educational  services  to 
preschool  handicapped  children,  $15,000,0")  Is  requested  for  the  Preschool 
Incentive  (.rant  program,  $2.<i  .-iJllon  less  tU.   for  1979.    In  1980,  this 
program  will  give  each  State  $67  for  ev^y  handicapped^  child  aged  threa, 
four,  and  five  who  receives  special  education  and  related  services.  The 
reduction  Is  requested  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the«e  childrp  also 
receive  funds  under  the  State  Grant  program,  and  continue  to  benefit  " 
through  the  Handicapped  dlscretiona.y  programs  such  as  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  program.    An  estlm/.ted  225.000  preschool  children  will  U- 
served  In  1980,  10,000  more  than  in  1979,  and  30,000  more  than  were 
served  during  the  first  year  ol  this  prosram  In  1977. 
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DlBcretlouaty  Prof»rfliiia 
In  addition  to  the  two  programs  which  provide  direct  assistance  to 
States,  9  wide  variety  of  activiti  .a.a:e  funded  through  ten  discretionary 
programs  authorized  by  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.    In  1980, 
$150,825,000  is  requested  to  continue  tt^ese  programs.    Of  the  ten  oro- 
grams,  eight  will  be  continued  at  the  1979  level,  with  two  receiving 
allghtly  less  funds  than  In  the  previous  year. 

To  continue  operation  of  17  regional  deaf-blind  centers  which 
provide    trect  educational  services  to  over  5,600  deaf-blind  children, 
$]fi,000.000  is  requested.    In  addition,  innovative  educatio,.,!  practices 
for  deaf-blind  children  will  continue  to  be  developed  and  demonstrated 
through  the  deroonttration  project  component  of  this  program. 

For  the  Severely  Handicapped  projects,  $5,000,000  is  requested, 
•aintal/ing  thiB  prof-ram  at  th««  1979  level.     In  1980,  approximately  33 
demonstration  and  five  oi.  reach  projects  will  be  supported  to  address 
significant  needs  In  the  education  of  severely  handicapped  children  and 
youth. 

The  Early  Childhood  Educntiop  program  Is  proposed  for  a  reduction 
of  $2  million  i.»  1980— f;om  ^22  i.,;iion'  to  $20  million.    With  this 
«m<iunt  WL.  will  be  able  to  continue  a  high  level  of  effort  in  the  area  of 
developing  and  demonstrating  new  methods  for  teaching  handi-appcd  pre- 
school children.    Since  tht  re  h.ive  been  over  230  model  projects  funded 
ovor  the  ,  i3t  five  years,  we  believe  that  even  with  a  reduced  nraount  for 
thi  program  »t  a  wholo    thr  ohjt-ctlves  of  the  program  will  continue  to 
be  effectively  moL. 

At  the  rcquOHtod  level  of  $2,400,000,  the  Regional  Vocational, 
Adult,  ami  Posts-.'condary  program  will  continue  at  its  current  operating 
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level.    Thi»  progrmm  «»«l»t8  handl^.nped  perso-is  in  postsecondary 
inatitutions  acquire  skills  needed  for  gainful  employment. 

In  1980p  as  in  previous  years,  the  Innova'tion  and  Development 
program  will  support  proje'its  aimed  at  expanding  the  knowledge  hase 
underlying  the  provision  of  high  quality  special  ..acation.    With  the' 
$20p000.000  requested  for  1980,  almost  190  projects  will  be  funded,  such      ,  \ 
M  research  and  denonstration  into  learning  disabilities,  personnel 
development,  and  physical  education  for  the  handicapped. 

Funding  for  the  ♦dia  Services  and  Captioned  Films  program  will  be 
■alntained  at  $19,000,000.    Activities  of  this  program  include  not  only 
captioning  and  recording,  but  also  the  support  of  Media  and  Materials 
Centers,  marketing  and  iBplenentation  of  medi*.  products,  the  National 
Theater  of  the  De/»f  and  Recordings  for  the  Blind. 

The  request  for  Regional  Resource  Centers  is  $9,750,000,  the  same 
mm  1979,    These  Centers  assist  States  and  local  education  agencies  in 
Metmg  their  responsibilities  under  P.L.  94-142.    Emphasis  will  continue 
to  be  placed  on  assisting  teachers  in  developing  appropriate  individualized 
education  plans  for  handicapped  children. 

The  Recruitment  and  Information  program  will  ba  milntalned  at  a 
$1,000,000  lev^l.    The  two  primary  goals  of  this  program  are  to  disseminate 
^information  about  programs  and  bctvIccs  for  handicapped  children  and 
provide  referral  services  to      r  nts,  teachers,  and  other  persons  especially 
interested  In  the  handicapped. 

The  request  of  $S5, 373.000  foi-  the  Spprial  Education  Persrnnel 
Development  program  represents  a  decrease  of  52. 3  million  fro-n  the  19  79 
appropriation  amount  for  this  activity.-   Moru  reliance  will  be  placev!  on 
the  States  to  trala  teachers  and  administrator.-*  u-s  required  under  P. I.. 
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94-l<»2.    Wo  believe  that  with  l^i^^^*B  significant  increase-^over  $12 
•illion  sore  .than  1978— and  with  a  <;ontinued  high  level  of  funding  for 
this  program,  we  will  still  be  providing  a  high  degree  of  Federal  support 
for  personnel  development.    At  the  requested  level,  92, OOO^teachers  ai* 
administrators  will  receive  training  in  1980,  compared  with  )5jOOO  in 
197^9.    Approximately  47,000  regular  classroom  teachers  will  receive 
trailing,  as  well  as  35,000  special  educators  and  10,000  support  personnel, 

Finally,  we  are  again  requesting  $2,300,000  for  Special  Studies  to 
continue  to  measure  and  evaluate  the  progress  and  implementation  of  P.L. 
94-142,  «s  required  by  Sectiorj  618  of  the  Act. 

This  concludes  my  statement  dn  Education  of  the  Handicapped.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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I'WKIHKSSON  IMPLKMENTATION 

Dr.  Martin..  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  ^hat,  Mr.  Ch^^^^^^ 
Thi«  w  reallv  the  first  t  me  we  have  had  the  chance  to  repori  to 
vou  on  thrproyeS  that  is  being  made  in  the  States  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  thl  RanSped  Act.  I  know  you  have  been  serving  on  this 
committee  s  nee  theTevel  of  expenditures  w^s  about  $2;)  million  or 
educa  on  of  the  handicapped.  The  budget  request  before  you  is  ^^^^ 
over  a  billion  dollars  for  education  ot  the  handicapped.  So  you  have 
see^  this  incredible  growth  in  the  last  decade.  You  and  your  col- 
lllgues  have  made  it  possible  for  the  handicapped  children  to 
receive  a  free  and  appropriate  public  education  ^..^bers  of 

This  year,' almost  every  State-  has  mcreased  the  numbers  o 
chllSren'ser^ed.  There  are'l90,()00  "^o^^  children  rec^^^^^^^^^ 
education  than  there  were  a  year  ago.  That  actually  is  an  even 
more1mpr;ssive  figure  since  overall  school  population  has  dec  ined 
about  2  percent,  which  might  have  resulted  in  a  proportional 

70,000  children  decrease.  nhilrfren 
A  few  States,  interestingly  enough,  are  reportmg  fewer  children 
se^ed  New  York  has  reported  some  25,006  lewer  children  than 
lasT  vear  Tnd  Texas  has  Sso  shown  a  decrease.  We  are  not  sure 
why  Ke  States  are  serving  fewer  children  but  we  are  try mg  to 
determL  the  reasons.  We  do  not  necessarily  think  it  is  bad^  t 
may  Tust  be  the  result  of  uniaue  demographic  aspects  of  their 
particular  ^pulations.  In  New  Vork  for  instance  there  is  an  alter- 
Sat  ie  pro-am  which  serves  several  hundred  thousand  children 
who  ha?e  minor  learning  problems  but  who  are  not  classified  as 

^n'gen'e'r^l,^^^^^^^^  45  of  the  States  have  .-ported  significant  in- 
creases Kentucky  reports  about  3000  additional  children  as  the 
Act  Ts  beSning  to  cStch  hold.  The  States  are  increasing  their 
Commitment  to  children,  and  the  Federal  funds  are  gradually  be- 
coming available.  Because  of  the  forward  funding  Pf"ern  ^he 
funds  are  just  beginning  to  impact  this  year.  We  wiH.moye  from  a 
$2:12  million  level  last  year  to  a  %:m:>  niillion  level  m  fiscal  year 

'The  rate  of  growth  doubled  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year 
\  in  terms  of  new  children  served.  ,. 
\  So  I  think  we  have  a  positive  report  m  terms  of  the  response  ot 
ttf  country  to  the  mandate  of  educating  all  handicapped  children. 

Ve  are  expecting  in  this  budget  year  that  the  $^12  million  will 
serA  ;}'.)r>  million  children,  which  would  be  about  1;,0.(H)()  more 
thanVe  served  this  current  year,  and  which  seems  reasonable 
considering  the  increa.ses  which  I  reported  to  you  a  moment  ^^o. 

In  adaption  to  that,  wo  are  requesting  $15  million  to  encourage 
oreschod  programs.  $2.5  million  less  than  in  1!)?!).  However,  the 
States  may  also  spend  monies  from  the  basic  formu  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  i)resch<)<)l  programs  and  we  f^e  als()  stimulaUng  et  Mrts 
with  our  model  program,  and  we  think  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren served  .will  in  fact  incK-a.so  rather  than  decrease. 

We  are  asking  for  $150  million  in  our  discretionary  programs  to 
operate  centers  for  deaf  blind  children  and  to  provide  new  models 
tdlhe  States  to  educate  handicapped  children  at  home.  We  are 
showing  progre.ss  in  this  area  too.  In  ths'  last  2  years  more  than 
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25,000  children  have  left  State  hospital  programs  and  are  now 
being  educated  in  programs  in  the  local  school  district. 

Our  model  early  childhood  program  continues  to  be  an  extraordi- 
narily successful  program.  We  have  supported  over  280  model  pro- 
jects and  have  been  tracking  their  success.  Of  the  earliest  models 
90  percent  are  still  in  operation,  funded  by  a  variety  of  State  and 
local  sources.  Their  impact  on  the  development  of  new  knowledge 
about  how  to  work  with  handicapped  children  has  been  impressive 
indeed. 

At  present  we  are  emphasizing  programs  for  youngsters  0  to  3 
and  fmding  that  in  addition  to  the  hospital  programs  and  clinical 
programs  that  are  interested  in  this  population,  more  and  more 
schools  are  beginning  to  offer  such  programs  with  our  support  to 
provide  early  intervention  and  try  to  reduce  later  injury  and  ill- 
ness. 

For  our  innovation  and  development  program  we  are  asking  for 
$20  million  to  fund  approximately  190  projects  in  areas  ranging 
from  applied  research  to  developing  new  materials  for  teachers  and 
new  procedures  and  methods  for;  educating  children. 

Our  innovation  program  extends  into  the  media  area  as  well 
You  may  have  noticed  that  on  Friday  the  Secretary  announced  a 
joint  venture  with  the  American  Broadcasting  and  National  Broad- 
casting Systems  and  Public  Broadcasting  Service  that  will  enable 
us  beginning  next  year  to  make  captioned  television  available  ap- 
proximately 20  hours  a  week.  We  think  that  about  2  million  deaf 
persons  and  10  million  hearing-impaired  persons  will  benefit  from 
this  activity.  Federal  involvement  in  this  area  began  in  1958  when 
Congress  passed  the  first  program  in  education  of  the  handicapped, 
providing  a  loan  servica  of  captioned  films  for  deaf  persons.  That 
program  has  grown  today  to  this  major  announcement  by  the 
networks  and  by  HEW  that  closed  captioning  of  programs  will 
become  a  reality  on  both  public  and  private  television. 

We  are  asking  for  $9.75  million  for  a  regional  resource  center 
program,  which  is  now  concentrating  on  assisting  teachers  to  devel- 
op individual  eduction  programs.  Otfr  recruitment  and  information 
program  is  being  maintained  at  the  $1  million  level.  The  two 
primary  goals  of  this  program  are  to  disseminate  information 
about  programs  and  services  for  handicapped  children  and  to  pro- 
vide referral  services  to  parents,  teachers,  and  other  persons  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  handicapped. 

The  ^'Closer  Look"  television  commercials  supported  by  this  ac- 
tivity have  been  widely  praised  because  they  present  disabled 
people  in  a  variety  of  action-oriented  activities  as  opposed  to  por- 
traying them  as  the  recipients  of  charitt.  One  of  our  commercials 
has  been  cited  by  professionals  in  the  industry  as  one  of  the  10  best 
in  the  world,  the  only  public  service  announcement  that  was  so 
honored. 

Finally,  we  are  asking  for  $55.3  million  to  train  needed  person- 
nel We  will  train  92,000  teachers  with  these  funds.  About  47,000  of 
^  them  will  be  regular  classroom  teachers,  about  ;^5»000  people  will 
be  special  educators',  and  an  additional  10,000  will  be  support  per- 
sonnel whf'  work  with  handicapped  children. 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  the  budget,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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PUHLIC  LAW  94-142  MANDATE 

Mr.  Natcher:  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr  Martin. 
The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  mandated  that 
by  September  1,  1978,  all  school  age  handicapped  children  must  be 
assured  of  a  free  appropriate  public  education.  How  do  you  feel 
about  it.  Dr.  Martin?  Have  all  of  the  States  met  that  mandate.' 

Dr  Martin.  The  answer  to  that  is  complex  but,  on  the  whole  the 
answer  is  yes.  All  of  the  States,  but  New  Mexico,  have  agreed  to 
participate.  They  have  made  the  commitment  in  wntmg  to  us  that 
they  would  educate  all  handicapped  children  and  that  they  would 
develop  appropriate  policies,  procedures,  and  regulations  and,  m 
some  instances,  change  State  statutes  to  achieve  this  goal. 

We  are  now  monitoring  and  Finding  great  progress.  For  example, 
when  we  monitored  early  in  the  first  year  we  found  in  about 
percent  of  the  school  districts  could  find  no  evidence  of  mdividual 
education  programs  for  children,  one  of  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  This  year  in  only  4  districts  out  of  100  did  we  fjnd  that  even 
some  children  did  not  have  individual  education  plans.  This  is  clear 
evidence  of  progress.  But  there  are  some  problems  which  remain. 

I  am  going  to  submit  *"or  the  record  an  example  of  a  story  that  is 
in  the  news  in  the  Washington  Star  this  weekend  which  highlights 
the  problems  Uiat  some  districts  are  having.  As  the  article  points 
out  if  a  school  district  does  not  feel  that  ii  has  enough  money  to 
educate  all  of  its  handicapped  children,  there  is  a  kind  of  pressure 
in  those  districts  on  the  teachers  not  to  recommend  children  for 
services  until  there  are  additional  staff  available  to  provide  them. 
You  will  see,  for  example,  in  the  bottom  of  the  second  column  it 
says:  '\ 

In  8onie\case9.  teachers  say  the  plans' are  being  approved  and  adjusted  to  fit  the 
country's  available  services  by  their  superiors  in  the  school  system  before  even 
being  presertted  to  the  parents.  In  other  instances,  they  say  the  related  services 
listed  as  r..H?ded  in  the  lEPs  are  not  being  carried  out  because  of  the  lack  ot 
personnel  or  money. 

IKrom  Ihf  WiuihiniJtiin  Smr.  Saturday.  Mar  •.;4.  ll'T'.i) 

Tkachkrs  Sav  S<  HfK)i.s  I(;n()RK  Handk  ahhko 

A  Meral  law  calling  for  a  "  froe  and  appropriate  education"  for  all  children  has 
forced  some  Marvland  school  system.s  to  lie,  say  special  education  teiichers  who  are 
■  faced  with  what  thev  call  serious  ethical  and  professional  compromi.se:, 

One  counselor  likened  the  situation  created  by  the  law  to  a  "{wwder  keg  ready  to 
blow  up.'"  while  another  educator  said  that,  as  a  result  of  the  legislation,  -many 
shady  things  are  going  on  ■  i  u 

Teachei-s  in  several  counties  .say  th>-  schtwl  system.^  are  not  in  compliance  with 
the  hiw  The  .illeged  violations,  they  .s;iy.  are  leading  to  one  thing-less  educational 
support  service  for  children  who  need  it  the  niost 

Federal  I-aw  iU-U2  mandates  the  provision  of  a  free  and  appropriate  public 
education  to  all  handicapped  children  in  the  least  re.strictive  environment  The 
public  education,  the  law  says,  includes  special  education  and  related  services  to 
meet  the  child's  unique  needs 

Related  serv.ces  are  development;il.  corrective  and  other  supportive  .services  that 
are  neede<l  to  help  a  handicapixKi  child  b^-nefit  from  .-ducation  Those  include 
speech  pathology  and  audiology.  psychological  services,  physical  and  (Kcupalional 
therapy,  and  counseling  ,  ,1       .  j   u  i 

The  education  mu.st  meet  the  individual  needs  of  a  child  as  deterniit...i]  through 
an  individual  educational  program,  or  IKF.  which  is  formulated  following  testing, 
interpretation  and  diagnosis  of  his  ne<'ds 
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FedcTal  law  stipulatea  that  the  lEP  be  developed  and  sign  by  the  parents  before 
service  is  given  to  the  child. 

The  concerns  of  most  of  those  interviewed  rest  with  the  formation  and  implement 
tation  of  the  lEP. 

In  some  cases,  teachers  say  the  plans  are  being  approved  and  adjupted  to  fit  the 
county's  available  services  by  their  superiors  in  the  school  system  befbre  even  beihg 
presented  to  the  parents.  In  other  instances,  they  say  the  related  services  listed  as 
needed  in  the  lEPs  are  not  being  carried  out  because  of  the  lack  of  personnel  or 
money. 

State  officials  say  they  suspected  \hai  some  counties  were  failing  to  comply  with 
the  law  concerning  services  rendered. 

Fearing  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs,  most  of  those  interviewed  asked  not  to  be 
identified.  One  said  teachers  were  reluctant  to  talk  because  they  have  been  told 
there  are  "a  lot  of  people  waiting  for  jobs." 

.  'We  are  child  advocates.  Wu  are  in  positions  of  some  influence/*  one  special 
education  teacher  in  Anne  Arundel  County  said.  "Why  should  we  give^p  positions 
where  we  can  get  something  done?  Why  give  that  up  .\nd  let  someone  come  in  and 
take  over? 

Teachers  in  Charles  and  Prince  George's  counties  also  said  their  subdivisions  were 
not  in  compliance  concerning  the  lEPs. 

While  the  teachers  agreed  that  remedies  have  to  be  taken,  they  add  that  they  will 
not  be  the  ones  to  come  forward. 

A  special  education  teacher  in  Anne  Arundel  County  said  she  has  "never  gone  out 
and  met  with  a  parent  and  drawn  up  an  lEP  without  first  having  it  approved.** 

The  law  says  the  children  must  receive  the  services  they  need, 
not  just  the  services  that  are  available.  In  some  instances  the  funds 
are  approved  before  the  parents  have  a  chance  to  see  the  lEPs  and 
agree  on  what  services  are  necessary.  That  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  well. 

The  teachers  are  saying  that  they  feel  that  their  jobs  would  be  in 
jeopardy  if  they  complained  about  this  considering  the  number  of 
teachers  looking  for  work. 

Our  own  data  support  these  findings.  We  are  aware  there  are 
waiting  lists  for  services  in  9  districts  surveyed.  The  law  does  not 
allow  waiting  lists,  so  the  school  district  cannot  admit  it  has  one. 

We  are  trying  to  convince  these  school  districts  to  set  a  schedule 
for  reducing  waiting  lists,  and  to  behave  in  the  same  way  the 
courts  would,  that  is,  to  give  them  time  to  resolve  the  problem. 

On  the  positive  side,  wherever  we  go  in  the  country  we  find 
increased  numbers  of  children  served  as  well  as  increased  services. 
We  also  find  very  serious  consideration  by  school  officials  and 
others  of  the  needs  of  handicapped  children.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is 
moving  forward.  At  the  same  time,  the  effiort  is  less  than  100 
wrcent  because  the  basic  issue  of  availability  of  resources.  The 
lack  of  adequately  trained  people  tends  to  slow  up  the  mechanics  of 
finding  and  serving  children.  We  are  going  to  have  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  parents  as  they  interact  with  the  school  systems 
over  the  next  fev^  years  in  order  to  continue  the  forward  momen- 
tum. ^ 

pr(k;rfss()Fstatks 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Martin,  by  September  lOHO  all  handicapped 
children  aged  l\  to  21  must  be  served.  Based  on  your  proposed  level 
of  funding,  will  the  States  be  able  to  meet  that  goal*^ 

Dr.  Martin.  Our  bud^{et  request  assumes  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  children  IH  to  21  that  might  be  added  in  this  year.  The 
question  of  how  many  of  them  will  come  into  the  svHtein  is  very 
difficult  to  predict  because  many.  States  have  not  educated  these 
youngsters  at  all.  We  feel  there  is  a  very  small  number— less  than  1 
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oercent  of  a  l>otential*population  of  5  or  6  percent--that  are  now 
Kinl  se^ved.  I  think  the?e  will  be  progress  especially  for  persons 

^^Mr.^NlTCHE?  As%ou  know,  the  State  grant  program  is  advance 


funded? 
Dr.  Martin.  Yes. 


RATE  OF  SPENDING  STATE  GRANT  FUNDS 

Mr  Natcher.  Because  of  the  many  requirements  of  the  'basic 
law  States  appear  to  be  having  problems  in  taking  full  advantage 
of  advance  funTng.  Do  you  feel  the  States  have  sufficient  time  to 
effectively  plan  and  use  their  Federal  grant?  ^ 

Dr.  Margin.  Yes,  I  do.  Two  things  are  happening.  One  is  that  m 
the  last  two  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  new  and  subst^n-  . 
tial  requirements.  Virtually  every  State  has  had  to  revise  ite  stat- 
utes or  regulations.  That  means  that  they  have  been  in  a  Proc^s^  of 
negotiation  with  us,  which  has  resulted  in  their  not  receiving  the 
obHgation-from  the  Federal  Government  on  the  first  day  of  avaO- 
ability.  Some  negotiations  are  extremely  complex.  For  example, 
f^t  night  I  spent  an  hour  on  the  phone  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Minnesota  trying  to  reblve  a  difference  between  he 
rights  that  parents  have  under  Minnesota  law  and  those  that  the 
Congress  t  as  required  under  Federal  law.       ^  ^  ,, 

Now  fortunately,  those  new  requirements  of  the  law.  are  finally 
in  place.  Next  year's  State  plans  will  be  essentially  a  repetition  of 
this  year's  and  should  be  handled  very  quickly.  ■  . 

Furthermore,  the  plans  for  the  succeeding  three  year  period  whl 
be  approved.,  at  one  time.  So  I  believe  we  have  completed  the 

^^The^second  factor,  affecting  the  expenditures  by  States  is  the 
Tvdings  amendment,  which  allows  the  States  an  additional  year 
following  the  yea*  that  the  funds  are  obligated  to  them  to  continue 
those  obligations  to  the  local  district.  In  other  words,  the  money  is 
available  for  two  fiscal  years.  ;  .,«iuui«  f^,. 

Under  the  current  arrangement  it  could  actually  be  ava  lable  tor 
:{  months  longer  if  it  is  awarded  on  July  I  of  the  fiscal  year  ot 
appropriation.  Thbre  has  been  a  question  of  whether  the  money  is 
fiowing  fast  enoi^h.  but  it  must  be  understood  that  commitments 
are  not  made  by  the  States  on  the  first  day  of  the  fisca  year,  but 
rather  in  a  more  ordinary  fashion  across  the  first  fiscal  year  and 

into  the  .second.  .  . ,    ,  ui 

I  see  nothing  wrong  witn  that.  I  think  it  avoids  the  problems  we 
have  in  Title  I.  whore  the  government  funds  are  obligated  very 
quickly.  Some  of  them  were  spent  at  the  end  of  the  fii-st  year  on 
equipment  and  suppUe.s.  ..... 

I  think  the  .schools  are  gearing  up  to  a  ^-^Pldlv  rising  appropri- 
ation, from  $2r,2  million  in  IDTT  to  .^.Id;.  million  in  H'J^  to  $S()4 
million  in  l!»Ti).  and  finally  to  m\2  in  the  budget  year.  1  think  this 
is  going  to  work  out  very  well  indeed  .starting  with  the  beginning  ot 
the  next  fiscal  year. 
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NOTIFICATION  OF  AWAKDS  TO  STATKS 

■  Mr.  Natcher.  In  the  1979  Appropriation  Bill,  $804  million  is 
included  for  the  State  grant  program.  Th^t  is  based  on  excess  costs 
of  12  percent  of  per-pupil  costs.  The  basic  law  authorizes  20  per- 
cent. Have  the  States  been  notified  of  their  allocations  of  the  1979 
appropriation? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  States  know  approximately  what  they  will  re- 
ceive, but  not  to  the  exact  penny.  The  distribution  of  the  1979 
appropriation  will  be  based  on  the  child  count-  which  will  not  be 
conducted  until  December  1,  1979.  Under  our  regulations,  the 
States  must  report  to  us  by  April  1,  1980.  Then,  once  we  have  the 
national  average  per  pupil  expenditure  we  will  know  how  much 
each  State  will  get.  The  chart  suggests  if  there  are  3.8  million  , 
children  the  amount  per  child  will  be  approximately  $211.  Of 
course,  if  the  number  of  children  reported  is  somewhat  less  that 
that,  then  the  per  child  amount  will  be  slightly  more. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Conte. 

SECTION  .■)()4  STUDY 
Mr.  CoNTK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  Dr.  Martin  before  the  committee  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  fine  work  he  is  doing  in  this  field.  Is  your 
offlre  the  one  doing  the  study. on  the  Section  r)04  renovation  of 
schools  and  universities  for  the  handicapped  and  limited  access? 

Dr.  Martin,  No,  sir,  we  do  not  have  that  primary  responsibility. 
/That  responsibility  is  shared  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  the 
-Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  DiNOELDEiN.  There  are  studies  that  are  being  done,  as  Dr 
Martin  mentioned.  One  study  is  being  done  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  and  another  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation.  We  expect  the  information 
from  these  studies  to  be  available  to  the  Congress  by  April  or  May. 

Mr.  Conte.  The  rfeason  I  ask  that  question  is  because  I  felt  Dr. 
Boyer  would  be  hero.  We  had  some  questions  last  year  on  this.  Do 
you  hir  e  any  estimates  of  the  costs  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Dingkldein.  No.  But  the  studies  v  ill  address  those  concerns 

Mr.  Conte.  So  we  will  have  them  befcre  we  biVig  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Din(;eiukin.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  schedule  for  House 
action. 

Mr.  Contk.  You  .said  May? 
Mr.  DiNGKi.DKJN.  April  or  May. 

ArTITUniNAI,  ('ONC'KRNS 

Mr.  Contk.  It  will  go  to  the  floor  in  June.  So  I  think  it  is  very 
important.  We  will  certainly  have  a  great  deal  of  debate  over  that 
one.  I  would  like  to  know  where  we  will  be  at  that  point. 

I  am  pleased  that  all  handicapped  children  will  be  served  by 
educational  program.s.  I  think  thi.s  is  a  fine  achievement,  but  in  a 
broader  sense,  is  there  or  is  there  not  a  growing  acceptance  and 
integration  of  handicapped  in  our  education  institutes,  into  our 
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workforce  and  into  our  society. as  a  vvhol^J.^  there  an  attitudinal 
sS'taW  S,T^Sro1?:Wwha.  ar,  you  doing  to 

V«?!here  is  a  change.  The  oueston  cfat'itude  -  « 
Kioinr  onncprn  of  Deoole  todav.  For  example,  last  week  l  met  in 
BoXn  S  ?hf  r^?ese^  of  5  parent  groups  from  around 

thf  country  They  already  are  sensing  increasing  concern-both  n 
Drls^  coveHng  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  and  m 

§  scussTon?  wfth  other  parents  about  .^-^-^^^^i:  ^^^.i'^^^^^^^^^ 
have  a  negative  effect  on  services  to  non^^a^dicapped  cniidrem 
Parents  of  handicapped  children  fear  a  kind  of  backlash  n  the 
attUude  area  They  sense  that  this  is  based  on  an  un-famiUanty 
witHandTcapped  children.  In  other  words,  years  and  years  of 
Teeregatron  o^^^^  people  "has  resulted,  in  some  People  at 

leSt  a  fear  of  the  handicap^d,  and  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
h?y  might  in  some  way  be  disturbing  to  their  non-handicapped 


I  hSS  been  concerned  about  this.  For  ^omi  reason  the  newspa- 
ners  find  that  particular  stpry  nlore  newsworthy  than  the  fact  that 
?0  yjcent  of  the  handicap'ped  are  being  educated  with  nonhandi- 
caDoed  children.  In  many  States  such  as  your  own  which  have 
vtrtSly  all  ha^drcappe/  children  enroUedf  in-  programs,  this  is 
V  ewed  as  a  highly  positive  and  desirable  social  change  with  no 
harm  resufting  iJevertheless,  the  questions  surrounding  main- 
streaming  persist.  The  feedback  we  are  getting  from  the  teacht  ^ 
and  pup"^^  the  second  year  of  implemeritation  is  tha  the  fear, 
exhibited  in  the  first  year  are  disappeanng  ^"  "JJ^y 
the  same  time  there  is  the  concern  of  some  teachers,  and  school 
administrations  whether  this  change  is  too  dramatic  or  m  some 

""we  r/wTkSHn  the  attitude  problem  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We 
are^puttlng  a  tremendous  amount  of  attention  into  trying  to  pro- 
vide teachirs  with  information,  ^^f  iSo^^^^^^^^ 
tpachers  out  there  and  it  s  very  hard  to  teach  all  of  them.  Most  ot 
rem  are?  in  Tso^^^^^^^  deprived,  in  that  we  have  not 
trained  them  to  interact  with^  handicapped  children.  Many  have 
not  even  had  a  3-hour  course  in  special  education.  ' 

We  are  training  more  than  50.000  teachers  ourselves,  and  the 
States  are  also  contributing  a  great  deal.  One  of  the  major  areas  of 
expenditure  of  the  portion  of  the  State  Grant  funds  tha  ftays  a 
?hrSe  level  is  for  inservice  training.  The  States  predicted  that 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  including  parents  and 
teachers  would  get  additional  information  about  the  Act  this  year. 

We  als^  haJe  been  making  a  number  of  educational  programs 
available  on  television,  in  the  movies,  and  in  classroom  educational 
films,  to  introduce  notions  of  disability  to  nonhandicapped  children. 
ThD^^^program^-have  been  well  received  Our  own  .Closer  Look 

-i^^  focuses  on  showing  the  handicapped  children  doing 
things  successfully  in  life.  This  year  we  were  joined  by  the  Xerox 
Company  in  supporting  an  AAAS  project  which  has  a  Xerox  physi- 
cist, who  is  deaf  making  a  series  of  visits  around  the  country  to 
talk  with  both  deaf  and  nondeaf  children.  He  spoke  of  his  own 
experience  both  as  a  handicapped  person  and  as  a  scientist.  Ihe 
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purpose  of  this  project  was  to  both  de\l  wi{h  attitudes  and  to 
provide  a  good  role  model  for  deaf  children, 

I  think  it  is  a  major  undertaking.  It  is  oije  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  mcreasingly  convinced  that  we  are  goingyto  have  to  spend  more 
time  on  inservice  training.  I  have  asked  the  staff  to  begin  sketching 
out  a  plan  which  would  eventually  be  able  to  pyramid  and  reach 
down  to  every  teacher  in  the  country.  Also,  I  think  we  have  to 
support  more  parent  groups  who  would  piovide  factual  information 
that  would  be  reassuring. 

MONITORING.  OF  FUNDS 

•  .  CONTE.  Very  good.  I  think  you  are  moving  in  the  right 

direction. 

You  mentioned  money  going  to  the  States  that  stays  in  the 
States.  How  are  the  funds  for  the  handicapped  which  flow  through 
the  State  agencies  that  you  mentioned  monitored  to  make  sure 
that  this  money  is  used  correctly  and  effectively,  and  how  do  they 
reach  the  LEAs  or  the  public  schools? 

Dr.  Ma^itin,  Let  me  answer  the  second  part  first,  ft  flows 
through  on  a  formula  basis.  Massachusetts  will  get  a  share  depend-- 
ing  on  their  handicapped  child  count— so  much  per  child— as  will 
each  other  State.  Twenty-five  percent  of  l^at  can  be  made  availa- 
ble to  the  State  education  agency  itself.  Only  5  percent  can  be 
spent  for  administration  posts.  The  other  7')  percent  flows  throueh 
the  SEA  to  the  local  districts. 

For  example,  in  Massachusetts  this  year  $9r>r),000  was  spent  for 
administration.  Most  of  that  was  for  program  monitoring  53  per- 
cent, was  alloted  for  support  of  program  monitoring  of  local  agen- 
cies. Of  the  $;j.H  million,  the  State's '25  percent  share,  the  largest 
two  expenditures  were  for  providing  direct  service  to  adolescents  ir 
the  department  of  corrections  and  youth  service,  and  another  20 
percent  went  to  preschool  programs  for  children  which  are  not 
otherwise  covered  under  the  Massachusetts  law.  In  addition  to 
these  services  about  15  percent  of  the  State  share  was  for  inservice 
training,  and  11  perceivt  for  programs  at  the  high  school  level. 

Of  the  7o  percent  tha?  flowed  through  the  SEA  to  the  locals,  80 
percent  went  to  provide  direct  services  to  children,  about  $1  million 
went  to  preschoolers.  million  to  secondary  school  children,  and 
!b.i  million  to  elementary  school  children:  Another  7  percent  went 
tor  in.service  training.  That  is  a  description  of  what  is  happening, 

I  he  question  of  monitoring  is  an  interesting  one.  We  monitor 
very  carefully.  We  monitored  about  half  the  States  each  year.  We 
.spend  a  week  in  each  State,  visiting  10  or  15  sites.  Also,  we  assist 
the  blates  to  set  up  their  own  monitoring  mechanism. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  what  the  State  education  agency  told 
us  wa.s  that  they  experienced  a  profound  change  in  their  operation, 
ihey  .switjhed  from  bei^g  an  agency  which  gave  advice  and  techni- 
cal assi.stance  into  at>  agency  which  is  now  monitoring  at  the  local  ^ 
leveLs  to  see  that  children  are  getting  the  services  they  need. 

Mr.  CoNTK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Xatchkk.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
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funds' FOR  ACCESSIBILITY 

Mr  O'Brien.  Dr.  Martin,  I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
•  responsibility  to  assist  the  States  with  reference  to  program  acces- 
sibility.  I  have  the  impression  you  share  the  view  with  me,  but  1 

note  na  funds  are  requested.      ,    .    „   ,  liji^  n'Rrion 

Dr  Martin.  I  think  there  are  basically  two  reasons,  Mr.  O  Brien 
The  first  is  that,  as  I  mentioned,  the  reports  we  are  getting  on  our 
mon  to?ing  S  from  our  evaluations,  and  even  from  newspaper 
articles  are  that  there  is  a  rei\  pressure  to  provide  direct  services, 
?hat  children  are  not  getting  as  full  a  range  of  services  as  they 
should,  that  some  children  are  on  waiting  lists.  . 

We  are  not  hearing  that  the  basic  problem      delivering  those 
services  is  accessibility.  It  is  more  a  question  of  the  availability  ot 
^      dollars  to  pay  for  basic  services,  such  as  hiring  new  teachers,  bo  we 
shnply  have^niade  the  first  priority  for  whatever  dollars  were 
available  for  increasing  the  services. 

CRITERIA  FOR  COUNTING  CHILDREN 

Mr  O'Brien.  If  this  article  in  the  Star  that  you  handed  out  i.s 
generally  true,  I  might  say,  for  example,  suppose  I  had  a  handi- 
flS  child  that  needed  constant  wheelchair  type  of  care.  I  can 
faA^  getting  that  child  registered  in  school  in  nriy  home  area.  I 
sSct  that  child  is  included  in  the,  formula,  is  it  not?  But  that 
child  probably  is  not  getting  the  education.'  *  j  „„j 

Dr  Martin.  It  depinds.  In  order  for  the  child  to  be  counted  and 
thereby  generate  funds,  the  child  has  to  be  getting  an  individual 
.  education  program.  There  has  to  be  a  special  education  program 
^  designed  for  tLt  child.  It  might  include  in  the  case  of  the  young- 
ster you  are  talking  about,  a  program  of  physical  therapy,  but  the 
child  would  not  be  counted  unless  there  was  a  special  education 
oroeram  of  some  kind  for  that  child.         ,  „  „  , 

Mr.  O'Bi  lEN.  Is  that  the  way  it  ought  to  be?  How  can  you  be  sure 
that  is  the  Aray  it  really  is?  *u„f  tv,;.  ;= 

Dr  Martin.  We  know  from  our  monitoring  findings  that  this  is 
.  the  way  it  is  working  right  nc  v.  We  find  most  children  have  such 
programs.  The  problem  is  'ho<  o  much  that  some  of  the  programs 
are  not  as  comprehensive  as  they  should  be  as  much  as  it  is  that 
services  are  not  being  offerred  because  they  are  not  available.  That 
is  the  catch  22.  For  example,  when  I  talked  to  ^he  Secretary  of 
Education  in  Illinois  about  how  he  felt  Illinois  would  spend  this 
money-Illinois  has  had  a  strong  education  law  for  a  number  ot 
vears--he  did  not  feel  it  would  necessarily  go  into  finding  new, 
children.  He' felt  the  services  Illinois  was  providing  were  not  as 
comprehensive  as  they  should  be.  He  felt  most  of  the  money  would 
go  into  expa^nding  these  services  and  making  them  more  compre- 
nBllsivB 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  access  to  buildings  is  not  important, 
but  in  terms  of  formulating  this  budget,  we  believe  that  it  is  more 
critical  for  funds  to  be  targeted  on  driving  the  services  lorward.  to 
try  to  keep  the  momentum  going  forward  for  services.  The  issue  ot 
facilities  can  be  handled  separately.  f„„^;„„ 
•  •  Mr  O'BRIEN.  Didn  t  you  request  program  accessibility  tundmg 
for  higher  education  last  year,  and  was  that  not  droned  this  year.' 

Er|c  •  "'-^Tij 
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Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Mr.  O'Brien,  last  year. the  committee  asked  us 
to  develop  better  cost  estimates.  Studies  are  now  underway  to 
develop  estimates.  It  is  our  view,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
completed  before  determining  what  further  action  is  necessary. 

« 

MAKIN(]  PIUXJRAMS  AtX:KSSIBLE 

^  Mr.  O'Brien.  Are  there  any  States,  Doctor,  that  in  the  light  of 
t  504  are  simply  going  ahead  and  devising  ways  of  making  school 
buildi.^.gs  reaccessible  without  singling  out  the  child? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  I  think  the  secret  to  504,  Mr.  O'Brien,  is  that 
vou  can  make  programs  accessible  without  necessarily  redesigning 
buildings.  For  example,  classes  can  be  offered  in  accessible  b,uila- 
ings  or  on  the  first  floor.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  ways  that 
school  districts  can  cope' with  the  problem.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
instances  where  there  will  be  an  actual  physical  barrier  to  a 
youngster  taking  a  particular  course  because  there,  is  no  other 
place  that  can  be  offered.  . 

Mr.  O'Brien.  If  you  have  an  area  where  you  have  two  very  old- 
fashioned  school  buildings  and  one  very  modern  one  which  is  quite 
accessible,  do  you  have  any  problems  if  the  school  administrators 
funneling  the  handicapped  kids  into  that  school  on  the  notion  you 
are  not  gettmg  them  in  the  mainstream  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  believe  that  is  the  kind  of  situation  where  'Veason- 
able  accommodation"  needs  to  be  looked  at  individually.  I  would 
assume  if  there  were  no  serious  negative  consequences  such  as 
moving  children  very  far  from  the  home  or  in  some  way  artificially 
isolating  them,  the  answer  would  be  no.  I  believe  that  assessment 
of  reasonable  accommodation  that  has  to  be  determine^d  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  After  the  estimates  that  the  gentleman  referred  to 
are  tuined  in,  would  you  support  delaying  the  date  of  compliance 
or  adding  something  to  the  budget  for  accessibility? 

Dr.  Martin.  No.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  congressional  action 
would  be  helpful.  Even  though  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing  100 
percent  now,  we  know  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  so  we  have  to 
keep  the  pressure  on.  I  think  the  studies  should  determine  to  what 
extent  accessibility  is  a  realistic  barrier  to  educating  handicapped 
children  and  also,  how  much  elimination  of  barriers  will  cost.  It 
has  been  quite  a  big  issue  in  higher  education,  but  we  are  not 
getting  a  sense  from  local  superintendents  that  the  main  barrier  to 
providing  services  to  the  handicapped  is  one  of  access.  There  are 
other  services  that  504  requires,  interpreter  services,  or  help  for 
blind  persons,  that  are  also  important  504  concepts  as  well  but  do 
not  necessarily  require  architectural  modifications. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think  that  is  all  for  now. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  Bhikn.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  hope  that  report  will  come  out  in  May  because  I 
have  opposed  my  good  friend  on  the  right  and  it  hurt  me  greatly 
on  the  fioor  We  tried  to  put  the  money  into  504  and  our  big 
argument  at  that  time  was  the  study,  so  I  said:  "Let's  wait  until 
the  study  comes  and  then  we  will  have  some  good,  solid  figures. 
And  at  that  time,  when  that  comes,  I  will  be  alongside  you." 
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•  ••(   ,  ' 

So  let' 8  make  sure  we  get  that  study  up  here  and  completed. 

Mr  ~DSN'"l'rh'Jpi^  be  able  to  meet  that 

de^Idk?  A  Ser  wi  s^nt  to'th^  chairman  in  January  indicating 
that  we  would  have  studies  completed  by  that  time. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  You  might  jog  his  memory. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr  Pursell.  Thank  you.  n  ■     wu  ^^r, 

Ijust  ^^^^ted  to  finish*  up  on  that  area  of  discussion.  The  man- 

"'date  was  for  June  ''f  1980. 

FULL  SERVICE  MANDATES 

'  Dr  Martin  Two  separate  mandates:  the  one  for  schoolage  chil- 
^   dren  was  S^pteXr  1  1978-children  3  to  18-with  the  provision 
df  J^i^ices  to  the  3-  tQ  5-year-olds  only  ,if  it  is  not  in  conflict  with 
StaTeTw  or  practice.Yh  Michigan -services  to  3-  to  5-year-olds  are 

'^The  dKhteen  to  21  age  group  haa  the  same  kind  of  caveat;  that 
is  wLrL  such  progra  are  offered  to  nonhandicapped  children  or 
wJre  State  law  Requires  services  to  ^^^f 

Federal  law  will  a  sbTVequire  services  to  that  population,  inai 
b^omes  effecUve  on  September  1.  1980.  If.  however,  there  is  nei- 
?Se?Tate  practice  nor  law  requiring  services  to  nonhandicapped 
children  in  that  age  range,  then  that  particu  ar  age  range  is  not 
included.  The  concept  is  one  of  equity.  The  law  says  the,handi- 
capped  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  those  services. 

GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  PROGRAM 

Mr  Pursell.  We  spent  some  time  last  year  on  the  gifted  and 

talented  program  and'  now  we  --"^t^  ^e  li?Vm^ 
concerning  where  the  gfuidelines  should  be  within  HLW.  1  thinK  we 
are  Sted  in  Title  IX.  .and  I  guess  your  office  has  considered 
that,  but  there  is  some  discussion  of  Title  III.  Could  you  clarify  that 

%r  Martin.  Yes.  We  began  thinking  ^^out  the  program  before 
the  Congress  completed  work  on  the  new  Title  IX^  In  the  early 
sVages  of  budget  planning,  to  assure  the  continuity  of  the  prc^rram 
we  placed  it  into  a  general  discretionary  pot  of  money.  Since  tha 
time.  Title  IX  has  been  passed,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of 
drafting  our  regulations  for  Title  IX.  ,     .     u  :* 

iSssion  i.s  continuing  in  the  Department  about  whether  t 

•  would  make  sense  to  simply  operate  the  program  under  T  t le  1  ^  or 

•  to  operate  it  under  Title  III  as  we  presented  it  in  the  budget.  In 
any  event  the  program  components  will  be  similar.  We  will  make 
grants  to  the  States,  to  the  local  education  agencies.  I  assure  you 
that  I  will  administer  the  program  in  as  close  harmony  with  Cpn- 
trressional  intent  as  possible.  •  *  „<• 

Mr.  PuRSF.LL.  You  say  you  are  going  to  follow  the  intent  of 

Congress?  .... 
Dr.  Martin.  I  certainly  intend  to  do  tliat,  yes. 
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MAINSTREAMINCi 

^  Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  whole  problem  of 
mainstreaming.  Years  ago.  as  a  teacher  and  administrator,  it 
would  have  not  been  so  hard  to  handle  that  transition  if  you  had  a 
low  pupil-teacher  ratio,  especially  at  elementa-y  levels.  But  some 
urban  centers  are  dealing  with  big  class  ratios  and  to  put  identifi- 

•  able  handicapped  persons  in  such  situations  even  with  special  fund- 
ing, special  projects,  and  the  bringing  in  of  special  teachers  from 
time  to  time,  puts  an  enormous  burden  on  a  classroom  teacher. 

It  just  seems  to  me  we  can  not  develop  a  uniform  policy  saying 
mamstreaming  is  the  answer,  because  in  some  areas  I  do  not  think 
^  ^  academically  talented  or  severely  handicapped. 

A  teacher  can  in  no  way  give  special  attention  to  those  unique 
problems  when  they  hi.ve  enormous  classes.  Mainstreaming,  to  me, 
IS  rather  frightening  in  the-iong,xun4jecause  I  think  they  are  going 
to  get  minimal  attention  rather  than  special  attention. 

\yhat  is  the  HEW  policy,  if  we  have  one,  that  says  we  should 
mainstream,  or  we  should  not,  or  has  flexibility  been  provided 
withm  given  states  so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  more  common-sense 
approach  to  this? 

Dr.  MARTIN.-This  is  the  issue  that  I  referred  to  earlier,  and  I  may 
not  have  clarified  it  sufficiently.  What  you  just  said  is  sensible,  and 
I  believe  that  is  what  the  Congress  intended  when  they  wrote  the 
law.  and  our  instructions  to  the  States  follow  that  pattern.  The 
Congress  said  that  a  child  should  be  educated  with  nonhandicapped 
children,  where  that  is  appropriate  and  where  the  child  can  bene- 
fit. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  It  did  not  really  mandate  it. 

Dr.  Martin.  That  is  right.  It  is  not  mandated  by  the  law.  There 
IS  no  such  word  as  mainstreaming  in  the  law.  If  one  had  i  young- 
-^ter  m  the  situation  you  were  describing,  a  large  class  in  which  the 
child  was  not  really  able  to  do  well  and  the  teacher  could  not  deal 
with  the  child  in  order  to  help  that  child  do  well,  in  our  opinion 
that  to  us  wouJd  contradict  the  legislative  intent.  The  law  does  not 
expect  childreh  to  be  inappropriately  placed  just  to  be  educated 
with  nonhandicapped  children.  It  expects  the  children  to  be  appro- 
priately educated  in  whateversetting  is  right  for  that  child  and 
'vith  whatevei-  resources  ace  available  for  that  given  child. 

The  situatida  M^bere  a  child  demands  more  help  than  the  regular 
cla.s.sroom  teacher  could  provide  is  an  inappropriate  one.  There 
should  be  help  brought  into  the  classroom  so  that  the  teacher 
would  not  be  on  her  own.  We  prefer  the  latter  model  with  the 
addition  of  an  aide  or  another  special  consultant  teacher  who  can 
help  to  keep  the  youngster  in  as  normal  a  setting  as  possible 

The  question  is,  why  does  this  fear  -  persist?  The  local  school 
districts  are  the  people  who  make  such  assignments.  We  do  not 
make  them  in  Washington.  The  local  .school  district  is  making 
assignments  on  the  basis  of  whatever  its  advising  committee  feels 
are  the  right  rea.sons.  If  their  judgment  is  wrong,  all  they  have  to 
do  is  stop  doing  that.  In  fact,  the  annual  appraisal  called  for  bv  the 
law  requires  discussion  of  such  judgments.  If.  for  examplel  the 
teacher  or  the  parent  objects,  then  they  should  reassign  the  child 
There  is  no  pressure  from  us  to  reassign  children  incorrectly  I 
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think  some  schools  may.  be  overreacting  There,  also  may^^^^^ 
"economies"  at  work,  perhaps  a  feehng  that  this  v>  a  cheaper  way 

°"some  teachers  report  to  me  that  they  think  this  may  be  happerv 
in^rLai  teachers  say,  "Yes,  I  have  kids  in  my  class  who  shou  d 
not  be  there  '-  S^^^^^  people  who  believe  that  teachers  shou  d 
s^v  this  openly  so  [here  can  be  debate.  Our  feeling  is  that  mostly 
S  islhrgh?  Ibout,;  and  not  necessarily  happening^  We  a..e  n^^ 
finrlinff  from  our  eva  uation  studies  that  that  is  a  very  irequeiu 
nrobTem  bu^  I  must  say  to  you  that  every  tinie  a  television  sta  ion 
oJ  a  newspaper  publicizes  this  issue  there  are  people  who  complain 

"''Ce're'ality'iTthat  there  may  be  a  problem,  but  the  solution  is  a 
local  one  -it  is  there  that  the  decision  is  made  to  educate  a  child 
in  a  particular  setting. 

ADEQUACY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  lilTi)  FUNDS 

Mr  Natcher.  Dr.  Martin,  at  this  time  do  you  feel  that  the  States 
meet  the  commitment  to  educate  handicapped  children  with 
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thpir  allocation  of  the  H)79  funds?  ,    i  *  i 

Dr  Mart  N  I  think  that  the  answer  is  not  an  absolute  yes.  I 
thfnk  fharthe  budget  provides  for  reasonable  growth^  It  prov  d^^^ 
the  opportunity  for  maintaining  momentum.  I  am  not  siire  inai 
even  with  an  unlifnited  budget  that  States  cov Id  necessarily  put  it 
all  in  p  ace  in  1  year.  My  feeling  is  that  this  program  is  going  to 
con  "nSe  to  proceed  ove?  the  next  few  years  knowing  that  the 
•  overLu  budg 't  constraints  will  operate  as  they  do  on  any  Federal 
nrntrr-im  Obviouslv  there  are  reasons  for  us  not  to  want  to  increase 
SndTtures  dur' ng  an  inflationary  period;  but  I  cannot  honestly 
Sfto  you  that  yes,  I  think  I  will  come  here  next  year  and  tell  you 
Everything  has  been  done.  It  is  a  much  more  complex  problem 
above  and  beyond  a  dollar  problem. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Dr.  Martin,  do  you  believe  ihat  all  of  the  UU.i 
appropriation  will  be  required? 

Mr  Nr;^K'' We^und'erstand  that  the  State  of  N.w  Mexico  did 
not  apply  for  a'  payment  under  the  State  grant  program  or  he 
St-TS  school  veaV  and  has  similarly  not  applied  again  for  the 
1<)TH-Ti)  school  year.  If  this  still  the  current  situation  as  tar  as  Mew 
Mexico  is  concerned? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Is  there  any  change? 

Dr  Martin.  This  is  the  second  year  they  have  made  that  deci- 
sion, and  they  have  until  September  W  to  change  their  rninds.  I 
understand  their  school  board  is  split  with  a  ..-o  vote.  Tha  the 
Governor  is  recommending  participating  and  ^t^J.^he  school  dis- 
trict is  trying  to  cooperate  without  going  through  the  State.  I  have 
a  hunch  they  may  change. 

UNOBI.KIATKD  HAl.ANCKS 

Mr.  Natcmkii.  On  page  l<in  of  your  budget  justifkat ions  you  show 
an  unobligated  balance  of  $r.(H)  million  available  for  lihi).  Wh>  thus 
largr  unobligaf«'d  balance.  Dr.  Martin? 
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Dr  Martin.  That  was  at  the  start  of  the  year,  sir.  The  budget  for 
1979,  as  it  would  be  reflected  here,  simply  would  reflect  the  begin- 
ning.of  SiW)  million.  We  obligated  all  the  money  available  to  us 
last  year,  $252  million.  We  intend  to  obligate  all  S^W)  million 
available  to  us  this  year.  As  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier,  we  have 
obligated  about  $1^50  million  of  that  already.  We  are  still  in  negoti- 
ations with  some  States 

But  th^  processing  of  our  obligations  as  of  December  is  moving 
very  rapidly.  Two  years  ago  we  had  obli[;ated  $2(5  million  at  that 
point.  This  year.  $300  million.  A  part  of  what  must  happen  is  the 
submission  by  the  States  of  a  complete  plan  that  meets  the  Federal 
requirements.  As  soon  as  they  do  that  we  move  those'  dollars  out. 

Mr.  NATCHfiR.  Will  you  have  any  carryover  in  1979  funding? 

Dr.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Into  1980? 

Dr.  Martin.  No.  All  funds  should  be  obligated  bv  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1979. 

Mr.  Natcher.  For  the  record,  if  you  will,  insert  a  chart  on  State 
grant  programs  showing  appropriations,  obligations,  expenditures 
and  balances  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  starting  with  1977. 

(The  information  follows:]  ^ 

State  Grant  Program:    Funding  History 
1977-1979 
(Dollars  in  thousands) 

I  ^  Obligated 

Unexpected 
Balance 

^^^^  ■     Approprlatlpna     Obligations     Carryover     Expenditures     End  of  Year 

1977  $251,770^  ...  $251,770 

1978  566,030  $305,891  511,909         $127,860  $178,031 

1979  804,000  1,315,909  ...  225,922  J .268,018-^ 

« 

1/ Actual  appropriation  was  5315,00(1.     Howpver,  due  to  a  ]ow  child  roimt  ,  S63,2'}0 
wiiH  «uthori;;»>d  ro  be  transferred  into  the  l<i}H  Fi  appropriation. 

i/lncludes  obligations  of  $804,000  made  during  last'  three  months  of  fiscal  year. 

I.\('RK.-VSKS  I.\  STATK  AND  LOCAL  FL'.VDS 

Mr.  iMatchkr.  Has  the  pattern  of  increased  Federal  support  for 
the  education  of  the  handicapped  children  over  the  past  several 
years  been  matched  by  similar  increases  in  state  and  local  funding? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  In  fact,  in  many  instances  the  numbers  have 
been  dramatic.  We  have  information  from  several  States  showing 
how  they  have  increased  their  funding.  For  example.  Minnesota 
reports  million  being  spent  in  State  and  local  funds,  against 
about  million  or  ^K)  million  Federal  funds.  Mis.si.ssippi  and 
Alabama  have  doubled  and  tripled  the  amount  of  money, they  are 
spending  over  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  .Vatchkr.  As  you  know,  last  year  the  committee  asked  for 
semiannual  reports  on  progress  and  problems  concerning  all  handi- 
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caoDed  children  We  received  the  first  report  on  March  1,  and  at 
^hfs^int  in  the  record  we  will  insert  the  Executive  Summary. 


pages  1  through  5. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Executive  Summary 


Thii  it  Che  firit  of  «  leriea  of  Annual  leporU 
to  Contreia  on  progreaa  in  the  iaplementation  of 
P.L.  94*142,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act.    The  Act  calltf  for  reporta  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Congreaa  each  January.    Thia  report 
deacribea  wtivitiea  occurring  during  the  year 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  (ichool  year 
'197(-77)  aa  well  aa  during  the  firit  year  of 
iaplenentation  (achool  year  1977-78).    HighlifhCa  of 
the  ri«port  are  organised  by  chapteri. 

Chapter  One:    Are  the  ^ 
Intended  Beneficiariei 
Beint  Served? 

•  About  3.6  Million  handicapped 
children  ,vere  lerved  under 
^•L.  94-142  and  approximately 
200,000  handicapped  children  were 
lerved  under  P.L.  89-313  during  the 
1977*78  achool  year. 

•  States  aerved  7.4  percent  of  the 
nation'a  ichool-sged  populstion  si 
hsndicspped;  however,  Ststei  vsried 
in  their  proportion  served  fro« 
5.2  percent  to  11.5  percent. 

•  Previous  eitimstei  of  the  prevslence 
of  hsndicspped  children  indicsted 
thst  spproxixBStely  12  percent  of  the 
school**si;ed  population  were 
hsndicspi^ed.    This  would  mean  about 
5.5  million  achool-a^ed  childrer  are 
the  expected  target  for  lervicea. 
The  eitimate  of  7  it)  8  nillion 
handicapped  children  used  by 
Congress  includes  children  in  the 
3-5  and  18-21  age  range's,  where 
aervices  ^re  not  mandated  under  the 
law. 
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•     The  dfptrtment  h«  idopted  a  »o«l  of 
iaproving  child  identification 
practice*  to  insure  that  unaerved 
children  are'  located  and  served. 


Chapter  Two^  tn  What  Settinia 
Are  Beneficiaries  Beinj 
Served? 

•  F.l/.  94-1A2  requires  handicapped 
children  to  be  placed  in  the  Itaat 
restrictive  environment  commensurate 
with  their  needs. 

•  State  Annual  Program  Mans  indicated 
that  extensive  training  in  the 
principle  of  least  restrictiveness 
tfould  be  provided  to  paients  and 
teachers,  as  well. as  to  a  variety  of 
other  school  personnel* 

•  The  predominant  placement  for 
handicapped  pupils  during  the 
1976-77  scholl  year  was  the  regular 
classroom  wiCK  auxiliary  services. 

•  There  still  is  a  need  for  school 
systems  to  develop  more  options  for 
placements  of  handicapped  children  ^ 
and  to  alert  their  staffs  to  the 
availability  of  these  options. 


Chupter  three:  What 
Sgrvieea  Are  Being 
Provided? 


P.L.  94-142  requires  provision  of 
special  education  and  related 
services  (such  as  transportation  or 
support  services)  to  handicapped 
children.    Because  of  the  variety  of 
handicapping  conditions  children  may 
have,  the  array  of  possible  services 
needed  is  broad. 

The  average  teacher/child  ratios 
during  the  1976-77  school  year 
ranged  from  1  ;44  for  speech-itopaired 
children  to  1:10  for  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing  children. 

States  may  need  as  many  as  85,000 
new  special  education  teachers  in 
the  next  2  years  to  provide  adequate 
•ervices  to  all  handicapped 
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children^  but  imiversLtLQi  «re 
currently  producing  only  20,000  tuch^ 
C««chtr«  each  year.  0 


•     Th«  Pcrionncl  Preparation  Programi 
vhich  provide!  lupport  for  traiaiiig 
special  educittion  teecheri,  ii  ^ 
increaiing  ita  aupporc  of  in-tervice 
training  both  for  ipecial  education 
teacheri  and  for  tegular  education 
t«acheri • 


Chapter  Four;    Whet  Adminii- 
tretive  Mechrtiliai  Are  in 
Piece?  T 

•  The  U.S«  onfice  of  Education  hai  } 
covpleted  Wjglopment  of 
regulatioR#7  a'aonitoring  ayitev^ 
end  en  ev«Iuation  prograa. 

•  Interagency  agreements  have  been 
developed  vith  the  Office  of  Child 
Health,  the  *«ireau  of  CoMunity 
Health  Services,  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  the  Bureeu 
of  Occupational  andUdult  Education, 
Che  Public  Services  Administration, 
the  Adainistration  for  Cliildren, 
Youth,  and  Faailies,  and  the  Of  Ace 
for  Civil  nights,  \ 


m     As  part  of  Program  Administrative 
Kevievs,  26  Sta;tes  and  territories 
were  visited  during  the  1976-77 
school  year  and  27  were  viiited 
during  the  1977-78  school  year. 
During  the  first  year,  State 
ectivities  were  reviewed  for 
compliance  with  P.L.  93*380  and  for 
readiness  to  implement  P.L.  94-142 
eaendments.    During  the  second  year, 
State  compliance  with  P.L.  94-142 
was  determined.  * 


e  v^Al though  State  activities  have  been 
enormous,  two  problems  continue  to 
exist.    First,  many  States  have  had 
difficulty  establishing  lysteas  by 
vhich  to  monitor  implementncion  in 
local  agencies.     Second,  iniy  Stf^e 
educational  agencies  have  had 
difficulty  establishing 
relationships  with  other  State 
agencies  vhich  serve  handicapped 
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childrtny  Tht  Act  requirtt  tht 
Stite  tducttlonil  agency  to  ovcrttt 
•d«9itional  protriat  provided  by  all 
•fincitt. 

Vhtu  Bureau  vonitorlng' visits 
detervine  that  probleaa  esiat, 
States  are  required  to  develop  ^ 
corrective  actions  and  are  given 
deadlines  by  which  these  t^ions 
'm^\i  be  completed. 


Chapter  Five;    What  Are  the 
Consequences  of  laplementint 
the  Actj 

•  9oth  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  ire  developing  management 
information  systems  to  keep  track  of 
handieaAp«d  children  aad  personnel^ 
assignments  • 

•  Special  and  regular  education 
teachers' and  administrators  /  as  veil 

V      as  parents,  have  devoted  more  time 

to  identifying  children's  needs,^  ^ 

•    developing  individualited  educetTte 
programs,  and  determining  the 
optimal  pladements  for  handicapped 
*  pupils* 

e     The  current  allocation  formula., 
provides  local  agencies  with 
fleAbility  to.  increase  those 
services  that  are  most  nee'd'id  in  * 
.  *  their  jurisdiction. 


Chapter  Six;    To  What  gxtent  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  Act  Being  MetT 

e  Given  that  the  Act  has  only  been  in 
effect  for  one  school  year,  a  great 
deal  of  activity  has  occurred.  * 

d     Federal  appropriations  have 
•increased  from  5315  million  in 
FY  1977  to  $804  million  in  FY  1979, 
thus  providing  States  with  a  large 
increase  in  financial  assistance  to 
neet  the  goals  of  the  Act. 

•  Many  of  the  problems  that  were^ 
expected  to  imoode  implementation 
are  being  resolved. 

•  States  must  increase  their  efforts 
to  find  undiagnosed  trandicapped 
children  and  provide  them  with  the 
services  they  need. 
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C  HILD  COUNT 

Mr.  Natcher.  Looking  ahead  to  next  year,  your  budget  is  project- 
ing an  increase  in  the  numbev  of  handicapped  children  to  be 
served.  Your  estimates  in  the  past  have  been  on  the  high  side, 
Doctor.  What  do  30a  think?  Are  your  Cot^^ijnt  projections  fairly 
accurate? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  feel  very  good'about  them.  Our  projections  wore 
high  in  the  first  year  or  two,  it  is  true.  We  were  surprised  that  the 
States  were  doing  less  well  than  they  had  been  telling' us  earlier 
when  we  did  not  count  children  carefully.  But  the  riate  of  growth 
this -year  is  twice  as  fast  as  last  year;  and,  we  are  only  projecting 
an  even  rate  of  growth  for  the  year  that  the  budget  reflects.  If 
anything,  I  think  we  would  not  have  difficulty  sustaining  the  rate 
of  growth  we  have  already  achievf^d.  If  we  have  as  many  young- 
sters adde^  to  the  system  next  year  as  we  did  this  year,  we  will  be 
right  on  target. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  proportion  of  handicapped  children  now 
being  served  are  classified  as  learning  disabled? 

Dr.  Martin.  About  28  percent  of  the  youngsters  of  the  total 
population.  In  the  first  report  it  was  21  pefcent,  but  it  is  up  some 
from  that. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Suppose  you  place  that  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
please. 

[The  information  follows:]  ' 

Number  of  learning  disabled  children 


Schiol  Year 
19-/6-77 
1977-78 
197H-79* 


Chi Idren 
Reported 

797, 2 n 


*  of 

Total 

29.9% 
27.3% 


*  of 

1.55% 
1.89% 
2.20% 


•The  :97«-79  count   is  inciJcniilete  da  of  4/11/79.     Sj  out  of  '^b  iJtdtvs  and  tvrntories 
have  rvfx^rt^^d. 

rsf:  ()|.-  v['s\)s  kou  accrssibimtv 

Mr.  O'Hkikn.  Doctor,  haw  you  found  any  instanoe.s  of  use  of 
funds  for  accessibility  thai  wero  not  necessarily  specificallv  appro- 
priated or  Kiven  to  .schools  for  that  that  might  be  used  for  that? 

Dr.  Mahti.n.  Theoretically,  districts  could  petition  the  (Commis- 
sioner for  permission  to  spend  some  of  these  funds  on  construction 
and  maintenance  activities,  that  is.  I'T  accessibilit v.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  this  a  possibility.  We  have  nut  had  such  petititons  so  far. 

Mr.  (J'Brik.n.  f^a  it  recjuires  a  petition  in  order  to  do  it*/ 
.  Dr  Makti.v.  That  is  right. 

Mr  O'Brikn.  Thank  you.  Mr.  (^hairman. 

Dr.  Mahti.n.  Mr.  Natcher.  W(»  had  estimated  that  perhaps  :{  per- 
cent of  school-aged  children  would  have  learning  di.sabilities  This 
v(»ar  it  is  2  p(»rcent.  It  is  growing  rapidly  but  it  is  still  under  our  :{ 
percent  estimate. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Do  you  think  this  ^^a^^g^/y' ^^^ri"' 
because  children  are  easier  to  serve)  than  the  severely  hanai 

''^K^Martin  No  I  think  what  has Vppened,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
tha^we  are^ust  beginning  to  understand  that  these  "hildren  are 
nofl^y  misbehaving  children;  but  that  they  in  fact,  have  the.se 
S^JuS'and  discrete^nd  frustrating  kinds  of  •'eadjng  ^^^^^^^^ 
matics  problems.  These  youngsters  have  m  the  past  been  marked 
.  off  as  kids  who  are  not  highly  motivated. 

COMPARISON  WITH  TITLE  I  PROGRAM' 

Mr  Natcher.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  program  au- 
thor zed  by  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  the  Program  for 
handicapped  children  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 

^"^r^NlARTiN.  The  program  for  handicapped  children  under  Title  I 
is  Umited  to  childreK  who  are  in  State  institution^  ""[^f^^i?.!?""  n 
TheTducation  for  the  Handicapped  Art  deals  with  children  in 
bJal  education  agenci'^s.  In  Kentucky  the  school  for  the  blind 
!^uld  rSve  its  finds  from  the  Title  I  and  local  schools  in  Bowl- 
ine Green  would  receive  their  funds  under  this  act. 

Mr  NricHER  Do  your  recommend  merging  these  two  programs? 

0r  ul^^^  l  have  not  recommended  that  I  testified  before  Mr. 
PeVkins'  committee  and  recommended  that  the  two  should  be  o^r- 
atJd  under^he  same  sets  of  philosophies  and  regulations;  but,  a 
fhroresent  "me  it -is  advantageous  to  the  states  to  continue  to  get 
the  money  irom  Title  I.  There  would  be  a  loss  in  revenues  by 
l^anSg  Jhat  program  into  PL  94-142.  Smce  thos  a^e  expen- 
.sive  programs,  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  make  a  change. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Early. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr  Eariy  There  is  a  25  percent  increase  in  this  account  ovei 
19%  Does  Ihe  O^^^^^  of  Handicapped  Individuals  Tocus  on  basic 
skills  or  is  the  focus  more  on  education  towards  skilled  jobs. 
'  Dr  Martin.  In  a  literal  sense  the  programs  for  education  of  the 
handicaps  are  not  part  of  those  basic  skills  objective  which,  is 
afmed  a?Cnhandicapped  children  to  help  them  read  and  acquire 
thb  fundamental  tools  for  employment.  As  far  as  the  Federal  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  there  is  no  overlap  between  those  two.  I  ro- 
^rams  for  handicapped  do  both  of  the  things  you  mentioned. 

Tl^ey  help  retar^^  and  other  handicapped  youngsters  to  develop 
the  basic  skills.  Our  programs  emphasize,  and  pay  more  attention 
to  vocational  education.  .  .  .„f„,,„„ 

I  heard  the  chairman  ask  the  previous  witness  a  series  of  ques- 
•     tions  on  that  line.  We  supported  the  Congress  ^^^"^arking  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  for  the  Handicapped.  We  also  are  put- 
ting EHA  money  into  models,  training  and  research  in  .his  area. 

PRESCHOOI-  EDUCATION 

Mr  Early.  Experts  have  told  me  that  addressing  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  child  on  the  preschool  level  increases  the  chance 

'    44.313  n  .  7<l  .  ' 
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of  success  with  the;  child  and  is  considerably  less  expensive.  Do  you 
agree?  j 

Dr.  Martin,  Ves^  I  feel  it  is  a  very  significant  priority  for  future 
growth, 

Mr.  Early.  How  do  you  justify,  then,  decreasing  the  incentive 
grants  program? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  rationale  is  that  States  are  free  to  spend  some  of 
the  money  ^under  the  basic  grant  for  that  par'  cular  area.  For 
example,  in  Massachusetts  they  are  using  Part  B  money  for  pre- 
school programs.  They  report  that  45  percent  of  the  local  districts 
havp  increased  their  services  to  young  children.  The  priority  is 
catching  on.  That  is  one  of  the  criteria  for  the  decision  which  was 
made  to  return  to  last  year  s  budget  level. 

Mr.  Early.  Why  wouldn't  we  be  better  off  spending  more  of  the 
handicapped  monies  there  even  though  it  won't  show  that  we  are 
doing  as  much?  \ 

Dr.  Martin.  I  think  you  are  exactly  Xight.  Over  the  years  I  have 
urged  the  expansion  and  extension  of  preschool  programs  through 
a  vital  program  for  developing  new  models.  The  preschool  incentive 
program  is  really  in  the  same  position.  Mr.  O'Brien  noted  earlier 
that  among  all  the  good  things  one  wants  to  do,  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Act  is  to  demand  services  for  school  age  children 
and  to  leave  some  degree  of  permissiveriess  for  preschool.  Given  the 
budgetary  constraints  and  given  that  pr  .Drity,  we  decided  to  give  the 
States  the  additional  monies  that  were  available,  and  to  keep  the 
pre-school  incentive  program  a  second  important  priority. 

Mr.  Early.  I  do  not  know  if  I  agree  with  that.  So  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped  are  psychological.  I  would  think  that 
any  preschool  expenditure  would  reduqe  the  psychological  adjust- 
ment of  the  youngster. 

Dr.  Martin.  Ten  years  ago  we  belgan  trying  to  [;et  this  idea 
implanted  in  all  government  levels.  It  i.s  just  a  concept  the  system 
has  not  yet  caught  up  with.  There  are  so  many  demands  for  serv- 
ing children  now  in  school,  that  all  of  the  available  money  is  being 
used  up.  But,  philo.sophically  you  are  right. 

srRIM.US  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  P3AULY.  Will  there  be  any  surplus  at  the*  end  of  the  year? 

Dr.  Martin.  We  are  not  iltiticipating  any  surplus.  Last  year  was 
an  unusual  situation  because  in  the  first  year  there  is  a  n  percent 
•cap  in  terms  of  AVPK  on  what  the  Federal  share  could  be.  In  the 
svcnmi  year  we^  had  a  10  percent  cap.  In  the  years  we  are  into  now 
Wt»  are  dealing  with  12  percent  out  of  20  -iind  out  of  so  there  is 
enou+jh  formula  to  use  up  any  additional  funds. 

.Mr.  Kaki.y  With  a  .S2..")  million  reduction? 

I)r  Maktin.  The  .>2.o  million  reduction  in  the*  pre>.<;ch()ol  incen^ 
tiv(»  program? 
Mr.  Kahi.v.  Ye*s. 

Dr.  Martin.  Kvery  State  ^^e^ts  a  sfiare  of  those*  dollars,  so  they 
will  simply  ue*t  le*ss  per  child.  In  this  ca.se*  it  will  he*  .>*(u  rather  thari 
a  few  dollars  more*,  liut,  we  think  tlie  total  number  of  childre*n 
>vr\'kHi  will  actually  uo  up  h(*cause*  the  State*s  ixvv  incre^asin^  their 
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emphasis  on  preschoolers  and  they  are  able  to  use  some  money 
from  the  basic  program  for  children  .i  to  o. 

I  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

^r  'Early.  The  White  House  Conference  on  HandicapiJed  Indi- 
viduals made  several  recommendations.  Have  any  of  these  been 

'"Dr^'^ARTm  My  staff  is  represented  on  a  committee,  and  the  . 
QommiUee  is  laying  out  a  plan  for  irnplementrng^rec^^^^^^^^ 
Some,  of  those  things  are  already  m  place.  Our  P^f  ^^"J.  ^^"^^^^^ 
now  Some  of  the  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  Participation 
Sf  paS  in  increasing  ways  of  educating  of  ha^d^apped  chi^^^^^^^ 
but  an  HEW-wide  implementatioi)  group  has  specific  strategies  tor 
implementing  those  recommendations. 

ARTS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr  Early.  Last  year  this  committee  added  $1  million  for  the 
ar^  in  education  program  under  the  Special  Project  Actj^hat  deal 
just  with  the  handicapped.  Have  you  used  all  of  that  money^ 

Dr  Martin  We  do  not  get  that  money,  sir.  The  money  goes  oy 
direction  of  The  Congress  through  the  Kennedy  Center  to  the  Na- 
fS  Comm  ttee  on^^  for  the  Handicapped.  We  have  col  abora- 
tive  arrangements  with  them.  We  are  funding  the  evaluation  of 
heir  SivUies  using  our  innovation  dollars.  In  f^.^^J.^J^^^ 
that  is  a  very  positive  program,  but  we  do  not  administer  it. 

Mr.  E^RLY.  Are  there  any  monies  in  the  budget  for  arts  for  the 

^'^'Sf ''Ktin.  There  is  money  under  our  general  innovation  pro- 
gram Las^year  we  received  proposals  from  the  field  in  a  variety  of 
?efaTed  areas.  We  are  most  interested  in  that  area  and  where  ever 
we  can  we  have  tried  to  give  it  a  push.  It  is  something  tha 
handicapped  kids  feel  good  about.  We  really  think  it  should  be  part 

"^Dr^  MioaSTells  me  we  have  i^'.mm)  invested  in  four  such 

^"^Sir^EiRLY^  What  could  you  potentially  spend  in  that  area  effec- 

*T)r  "MART!N.  It  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
.number  of  good  applications  we  will  get  in  the  arts.  I  am  not  trying 

'  ^°Mr 'eIrly:  Tell  me  what  effect  will  this  budget  of  mi^m)  have? 
Dr  Martin.  We  have  a  very  tight  rate  of  funding  for  research 
and  development  projects.  We  fund  only  about  (.  percent  of  our 
requests.  That  means  out  of  'M)  grants  we  may  fund  2;)  or     .  We 
just  have  a  very  difficult  competition  going  on  for  these  dollari. 
'      Mr  Early.  Do  you  give  money  to  states  which  are  not  fiscally 
I  solvent  which  might  have  a  tendency  not  to  fund  the  handicapped? 

Dr  Martin  It  is  a  formula  which  works  as  an  incentive  for 
;'    serving  children.  A  State  that  has  served  more  children  gets  more 

^^mTIearly  "^Tb  lates  with  a  surplus  can  do  that  better  than  the 
states  that  are  in  a  fiscal  pinch.  The  handicapped  child  in  th^btate 
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that  is  not  solvent  is  just  afe  deserving  as  the  other  child  and 
probably  less  likely  to  receive  any  help. 

Mr.  Martin,  When  the  act  was  passed  we  wrestled  with  the 
question  of  formula  and  basically  the  alternate  argument  is  that 
States  that  have  done  a  lot,  who  have  made  large  investments  of 
State  and  local  dollars  should  not  be  penalized  because  they  had 
been  out  in  front  ahead  of  the  others, 

Mr.  Early.  I  do  not  think  the  formula  should  be  weighted  in  that 
way,  but  I  think  there  should  be  flexibility  also. 

Dr.  Martin.  In  the  discretionary  grants  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Early.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  where  the  discretion- 
ary funds  have  gone. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Handicapped  Discretionary  Funds  1977-1979 
(Dollars  In  thousands) 


1977 

1978 

1979 

Deaf-Blind  Centers 

$16,000 

$16,000 

$16,000 

Severely  Handicapped  projects 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Early  Childhood"  projects  \ 

22,000 

22,000^ 

jf^^''  22,000 

Regional  Vocational,  Adult »  ^ 
and  Postsecondary  program 

2,000 

2,400 

2,400 

Specific  Learning  Disabilities 

9,000 

Innovation  and  Development  \ 

11,000 

:>o,ooo 

20,000 

Media  Services  and  \ 
Captioned  Films 

\  19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

Regional  Resource  Centers 

s9,750 

9,750 

9,750 

Recruitment  and  Information 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Special  Education  Personnel 
Development 

45,375 

45,375 

57,687 

Special  Studies 

1,735 

2,300 

2,300 

Total 

141,860 

142,825 

155,137 
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Mr.  Natchkk.  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  PuRSKU  You  submitted  a  request  >6fm7  million  for  estab- 
lish     regional  resource  centers.  — N 

Dr.  Martin.  That  has  been  an  ongoing  prjpgram\nd  the  budget 
level  has  been  constant  for  several  years.-lt  is  at  experimental 
program  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  improve  the  identification 
assessment   and  programming  for  handicapped  children   A  kev 

^'"''u""u?]^°^i,^^,'^^'^         ^'^^^  a"  individual  education  program  for 
each  child.  We  have  redirected  the  regional  resource  center  objec- 
tives to  focus  on  this  provision. 
Mr.  FuKSKLi..  Where  are  they? 
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Dr.  Martin.  There  were  9  of  them  originally  and  they  have 
grown  now  to  15.  I  wilLprovide  that  mfprmation  .for  the  record. 
Some  of  the  regions  are  single  States  and  others  included  several 
States.  The  centers  in  IllinoTs,  New  York,  Texas  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
'sylvania  are  operated  by  the  State  educational  agency.  Smaller 
States  have  been  involved  with  one  center  for  2  or  3  btates. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Are  they  100  percent  Federally  funded? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  Although  in  grant  programs  there  is  a  local 
contribution,  this  particular  program  is  funded  through  competi- 
tive contracts.  Most  of  them  go  to  State  agencies  which,  in  turn, 
provide  services  to  local  districts.  The  major  efforts  of  this  program 
are  on  providing  inservice  training  to  teachers  to  assist  them  in 
developing  individual  education  programs.  J    ^  ^    •  •  „ 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  How  do  they  match  up  with  the  teacher  training 

Dr  Martin.  The  regional  resource  centers  work  ..with  8^14. 
through  the  State  educational  agency  ;  they  do 'not  oper^te.indepen- 
dently.  They  follow  the  plan  the  State  agency  \ays  out-lor  them  in 
terms  of  what  technical  assistance,  training,  and  model  assessment 
services  local  districts  require,  \  , 

Mr.  PuRS^LL.  Those  programs  under  P.L.  94-142,  are  they  under 
your  jurisdiction?  „  '1  rru« 

•  Dr  Martin.  They  are  one  of  our  discretionaW  programs.  Ihe 
ComAiissioner  makes  the  awards  on  a  competitive  basis. 

SIZE  OF  REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTERS 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  How  many  people  are  involved  in  that  staff-wise? 
Dr.  Martin.  In  our  bureau? 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  In  your  15  centers.  .  „*.,„ii„ 

Dr.  Martin.  We  have  a  very  small  number  of  people,  actually 
only  four  at  the  Federal  level.  ,        .  o 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  How  many  are  in  the  centers  themselves.-' 
•  Dr.  Martin.  I  will  have  to  supply  that  for  the  record. 
tThe  information  follows:] 


V 
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Regional  Reaource  Centers 


Location 

Northwest  Regional  Resource  Center 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 

■4' 

California  Regional  Reaource  Center 
Univeraity  of  Souther  California 
Ijoa  Angelea*  California 

southwest  Regional  Resource  Centei"^ 
University  of  utal 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Midwest  Regional  Resource  Center 
DraXe  University 
Dee  Moines,  Xowa 

Texas  Regional  Reaource  center 
Texaa  Education  Agency 
Austin,  Texas 

Mid-East  Regional  Resource  center 
George  Washington  University 
Washington,  d.C,  ' 

Mid-South  Regional  Resource  Center 
University  of  Kentucky  Rosearch  Foundation 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

District 'bf  Columbia  Regional  Resource  center 
Howard  University 
Washington,  d«C« 

Southeast  Regional  Resource  Center 
Auburn  University  at  Montgomery 
Montgoeiery,  Alabama 

Pennsylvania  Regional  Resource  Center 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education 
King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania 

Illinois  Regional  Resource  Center 
Northerr^  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,;,Illinois 

Ohio  Regional  Resource  center 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Education 
Worthington,  Ohio 

Northeast  Regional  Resource  center 

New  Jersey  state  Department  of  Education 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey 

New  York  state  Regional  Resource  Center 
New  York  State  Education  Deaprtment 
Albany,  New  York 

New  York  city  Regional  Resource  Center 
City  University  of  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 


Full-time 
Boployees 


10 


10 


10 


15 


10 


7 


O  TOTAL  ^  122 
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Mr.  PURSELL.  What  is  the  ballpark  figure? 

Dr  Martin.  I  would  doubt  there  were  more  than  100  or  lou 
p^pie  employed.  It  is  not  a  big  program.  It  is  an  experimental 
S^grlm  Part  of  What  it  is  being  done  now  to  help  provide 
mSels  of  one-stop  information,  referral,  and  direction  services. 
Parents  have  difficulty  finding  their  way  through  the  system,  and 
The  program  has  been  supporting  model  direction  services  activities 
sbiSople  could  get  a  better  notion  of  what  other  agencies  are 
proSg.  When  you  talk  to  parents  you  find  they  say.  "I  have  to 

^'We  hat'Tundetrvarie^^  of  models.' some  run  directly  by  par- 
ents' organizations  and  others  bv  other  institutions  to  fe  if  this 
way  might  be  the  best  way  to  help  people  through  this  maze  of 
iJSormation.  and  to  help  people  know  what  the  resources  are  m 
their  community  and  where  they  could  get  these  services.  . 

Mr.  PuRSEu:.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  prejudgment  here 
because  I  am  not  that  familiar.  But  it  seems  like  a  proliferation  of 
Sers  kSd  theli  you  go.'  in  paragraph  4.  in  1980  to  an  innovation 
development  program.  You  are  asking  for  $20  million  for  190  pro- 
jets  to  be  funded  for  research  and  demonstration  grants.  So  I  am 
not  so  sure  we  have  a  comprehensive  program  at  all.  It  ooks  like 
an  expansion  within  our -scarce  resources,  and^we  evaluate  our 
basic  centers  within  the  universities  and  within  the  State  boards  of 
education  staffed  by  Federal  and  State  money  and  local  money. 

Dr  Martin.  The  resource  center  program  is  a  unique  program. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1969  specifically  to  increase  the 
capacity  in  the  country  in  areas  such  as  diagnosis  and  improve- 
ment of  educational  programming.  Without  meaning  to  excite  the 
people  who  read  this  record,  we  have  advised  people  that  we  would 
be  looking  at  that  program  at  the  end  of  this  cycle  to  see  w^hether 
we  still  felt  there  was  a  need  for  it.  Many  States  have  adopted  this 
model.  Pennsylvania  is  one  that  was  one  of  the  early  ones  to  adopt 
the  model  where  you  have  regional  capacity  for  diagnosing  chil- 
dren. It  fits  in  well  with  the  model  in  Michigan  where  you  have  the 
intermediate  district  and  where  you  have  a  broad  county  or  special 
education  district  where  they  have  set  up  a  resource  center  where 
children  can  come  and  get  more  sophisticated  diagnoses  than  they 
might  get  in  the  local  schools.  •     *    i  r 

As  I  say,  we  have  redirected  their  work  into  this  massive  task  of 
helping  the  country  come  to  cerms  with  a  new  provision,  an  indi- 
vidual education  plan  for  3.5  million  kids  that  was  never  done 
before,  and  they  are  constantly  busy  trying  to  help  people  figure 
out  new  and  improved  ways  to  do  this.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a  need  to  continue  tp  have  the  regional  resource  centers 
per  se  once  this  startup  period  of  implementing  the  act  is  over.  We 
have  been  considering  whether  or  not  to  redesign  this  authority  to 
use  those  funds,  for  example,  to  push  the  development  of  more 
cooperative  groups  of  parents  who  could  be  effective  in  training 
other  parents  to  participate  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  to 
work  with  school  districts  cooperatively  to  implement  them 

So  you  are  raising  a  good  question.  I  think  the  program  was 
designed  by  the  Congress  to  meet  a  legitimate  need.  I  thinK  we 
have  kept  it  current  with  the  times,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there 
should  be  a  regional  resource  center  program  for  all  time.  It  may 
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be  a  program  that  now  should  be  phased  out  and  we  would  redirect 
those  dollars  into  parent-based  work.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
will  probably  be  discussing  in  the  oversight  hearings. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Oakland  County  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  If 
that  is  the  basic  stable  program  we  are  going  to  have  within  a 
region,  and  it  does  serve  a  region  

Dr.  Martin.  All  of  that  grew  out  of  this  kind  of  program  and 
another  program  which  we  have  already  terminated  called  the 
Instructional  Material  Center  Program.  Oakland  County  is  one  of 
the  districts  we  have  worked  with. 
*        Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  won't  dwell  on  it  any  more. 

Df.  Martin.  Your  point  is  a  good  one  and  that  model  has 
worked.  It  has  been  adopted  by  counties  and  we  have  phased  out  of 
the  demonstration  part. 
•  Mr,  PuRSELL.  We  have  8  schools  of  education  in  Michigan  with 

declining  enrollments,  and  it  just  seems  a  natural  role  for  the 
universities  to.  play  in  having  some  impact  in  working  with  local 
educational  districts  in  that  whole  area. 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  It  can  be  better  managed  within  our  scarce 
resources.  We.  have  been  through  this  particular  vehicle  of 
statewide  planning  trying  to  bring  them  together. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Martin,  we  want  to  thank  you  and  yoiir  asso- 
ciates for  appearing  before  our  committee  at  this  time  in  behalf  of 
your  budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 

Information  Gathered  Under  Section  f)18  of  Part  B 
Mr.  Natcher.  Will  the  information  gathered  under  section  B18  be  used  to  deter- 
"I'^^cJ^w  JC."  ^t^'^^ii?^^          failures  to  comply  substantially  with  sections  (il2 
and  61,{?  Does  the  Office  of  Education  plan  to  withhold  funds  if  such  failures  are 
tound.'' 

Dr  Martin.  The  information  gathered  i-nder  section  fil8  is  collected  and  analyzed 
across  districts  rather  than  by  district  and  state.  This  is  done  so  that  a  national 
cicture  of  the  implementation,  impact,  and  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  .)4-142  can  be  provided.  This  information  does  sometimes  point  out  specific 
areas  such  ns  due  process,  nondiscriminatory  testing,  etc.,  which  seem  to  be  causing 
problems  in  a  significant  number  of  local  education  agencies  Information  -egardinc 
these  problem  areas  is  then  entered  into  the  HFaI  compliance  monitoring  .vstem 

Ihe  basi.s  for  determining  non-compliance  with  Public  Law  il4-M2  and  Public 
Law  Ki-.n.i  18  the  week-long  program  administrative  rev.ew  visits  that  BEFI  makes 
to  states  each  year  These  reviews  mclude  visits  to  the  state  education  agency,  local 
education  agencies  throughout  th-.-  state,  and  state  operaied  program.s  When  prob- 
ems  are  discovered  corrective  ..easures  are  designed  and  specific  timelines  e^tab- 
lished  lor  meeting  those  measures.  BEH  attempt^j  to  work  with  states  in  correctinK 
anv  problems  through  policy  cl  irification  and  technical  assistance 

following  .such  efforts,  if  cor.-ective  mea.sure.s  are  ntt  taken  within  the  fstabli.shed 
time  Irame.  It  is  our  intention  to  withhold  fund.s.  However,  every  iwssiblf  m('a.sun- 
would  be  taken  to  avert  this  step,  recognizi.ig  that  the  ultimate  purpose  is  to  assist 
Mates  in  the  delivery  of  services  to  handicapped  children, 

INDIVIDI'AI.IZKI)  Eni.'CATlON  pR(XiRAM.S 

Mr  NATr-HhK.  Whi.t  assurance  d<H>s  thr  Onice  of  Kducation  have  that  ihv  rcuuin- 
ments  for  individualized  education  programs,  including  their  contents,  are  beinu 
met 

Dr  Martin  (wi-site  program  administrative  reviews  conducted  by  BEH  staff 
include  examinations  of  individuali;.ed  education  program.s  in  each  local  and  St  'e 
Sr?/'''''^?\«-  ^'^l''^''*'','*''^  are  us-ed  to  assure  that  each  Feder.d  provision  is 

covered  as  staff  ko  through  individual  child  folders  and  sfudv  each  individualized 
Hucation  prwini  .St^iff  .s,  lect  a  sampling  of  children  and  check  to  .see  that  .services 
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listed  in  the  lEP  are  actually  being  provided^Parents  an^^^^ 

year  only  4  of  the  firat  / "r^rea^^^      to  verify  to  BEH  that  the  necessary 

*'*Mr"N\S'1\rVijJh'pT^^^     considered  essential  to  help  insure  that  funds 

determinant  of  compliance  with  P^bhc  Uw  94-142 

Rather,  they  are  seen  as  a  planning  tool  to  determine  tne  services  vt^nui 

provide  an  appropriate  education. 

Recovery  of  Funds 
I8  it  permissible  for  a  child  to  be  counted  for  [""JinK  if  an  adguate 
ducatlon  program  has  not  been  established?  If  the  "mce^  ot  M^^^^^^^ 


Mr.  Natcher 


Speech  Therapy 

Mr  Natcher.  Are  children  considered  eligible  to  be.counted  if  they  are  getting 
nnl«  «nM»ch  theraov  and  no  other  special  education  services.'  „„„;j„,^ 

n^-  Ktii?  According^^  PublicTaw  94-142.  speech  therapy  may  be  considered 
to^  s^^l  edCcS^^^  a  child  receiving  speech  therapy  .s  eligible  to  be 

counted  under  the  law. 

Deak-Bund  Program 
Mr  Natcher.  For  the  deaf-blind  assistance  program,  you  requested  $1(5  millidn. 

aeSr'ed  through  a  combination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  government  resources  as 

Mr^'r^S/lfow  do  the  activities  of  the  deaf-blind  centers  contribute  to  the 
ma^nstream"ng  goa°s  of  Mu^^^^       for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act? 

nr  Mart  N  centers  have  had  some  measurable  success  in  placing 

H»«f  Wind  children  in  the  least  restrictive  educate  ml  environment.  Approximately 
of  thr^avrdeaf  blind  ch^  reported  are  receiving  educationaf  services  in 
d^Tscttnd  public  s^h^^^^  programs.  An  additional  870  children  b^tw^e"  f he  a^^^ 
nf  ^1  4  N.^ar«  are  receivinK  itinerant  home  ser-ices  or  awaiting  program  placement^ 
Many  ofXs^  ch  S?en  l^nem  day  school  proKrams  '"^ 
8e?vi^^  such  as  tutor<ompanions,  therapeutic  services  '"^'"ding  physica.  therapy 
Tudito^y  and  speech  training,  and  mobility  training.  Parent  services  are  often  made 

"tlifri'^iS^^^^^^^^^^^^^  arc  being  served,  in  .residential  prognims 

at  sJh(»lT for  the  deaf,  schools  for  the  blind,  or  in  State  institutions  for  retarded 
^v,iMr^  ThJ  centers  and  the  State  and  local  educational  agencies  are  working  on 
on^mnl  tosis  to  d^^n^  some  deaf-blind  children  presently  in 

s"ate  insffiuSs  who  mayTLtter  served  in  a  residential  school  program,  a  group 

Mr  NATCHrR'  Isth'e'S^^'ppToprTa..-  educational  setting  for  deaf-blind  children 
a  Center  Xh  is  Ts^la^^  from  ?he  regular  elementary  ""f  «ec°n^ry  srh^^^^^^ 

Dr  MARTm  As  indicated  in  the  previous  answer,  approximately  2.  .00  of  the  ...K72 
deaf-bUndTh^idVe.  are  in  day  school  programs,  in  public  school  settings  or  'n  home 
S  nis  The  primary  goal  of  the  deaf-blind  program  is  to  integrate  deaf-blind 
S  dren  inlo  s^ieTy  and  not  to  isolate  them  in  (Tistant  program.s  that  would  remove 
Sesi  childre<ifrom  their  parents  and/or  home  environment.  However  even  ^^lth 
heTntenMv'l  efTorl"s  of  the  'centers  to  achieve  the  deinstitut ional.,.t^n  «  .dearbl.nd 
children  ni  State  institutions,  a  large  number,  possibly  1,000  to  1,-00  oi  thi  l^)"" 
Sblind  children  reported,  will  require  the  intensive  can-  and  treatment  chat  may 
providt^T  unly  by  «uch  institution.s.  The  goal  of  placmg  all  children  in  d-.y 
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programs  is  one  that  cannot,  at  least  at  this  time,  be  fully  achieved  because  of  the 
severity  of  their  handicapping  conditions  which  in  many  cases  includes  severe  brain 
damage  and  mental  retardation  in  addition  to  deafness  and  blindness.  The  centers 
^  are  vital  in  cost-effectiveness,  pooling  services  for  this  low  incidence  population. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  deaf-blind  children  receive  their  entire  educational 
program  at  the  centers? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  services  which  are  provided  by  this  program  to  deaf-blind 
children  are  actually  provided  by  approximately  250  subcontractors  to  the  centers 
throughout  the  country  ranging  from  day-care  centers  to  residential  institutions. 

The  deaf-blind  centers,  ratner  than  providing  direct  services,  serve  as  coordinate 
/  ing  and  administrative  agencies  to  assure  that  all  identified  deaf-blind  children  are 
served  through  some  combination  of  Federal,  State,  local,  or  private  resources. 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Mr.  Natchcr.  You  are  requesting  $20  million  for  the  early  childhood  education 
program.  Do  you  feel  H  is  necessary  to  have  two  Federal  programs  within  the  same 
legislation  which  serve  preschool  handicapped  children— early  childhood  education 
and  preschool  incentive  grants? 

Dr.  Martin.  Both  the  Preschool  Incentive  Grant  program  and  the  Early  Child- 
hood program  are  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the  two  separdte  purposes  as 
outlined  in  the  legislation  which  authorizes  these  programs.  There  are  several 
between  the  Preschool  incentive  grant  program  ^nd  the  Handi- 
capped children  early  education  program.  First,  Incentive  grants  are  distributed  on 
an  entitlement  basis  to  all'  States  according  to  a  legislated  formula,  whereas  Early 
childhood  projects  nre  funded  on  a  discretionary  basis. 

Second,  incentive  grants  are  awarded  only  to  State  educational  agencies,  whereas 
Early  education  funds,  except  for  State  implementation  grants,  are  awarded  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Third,  the  target  population  of  the  Preschool  incentive  grant  program  is  handi- 
capped children  aged  three,  four,  and  five,  whereas  each  component  of  the  Early 
childhood  education  program  benefits  children  from  birth  to  eight  years  old. 

Finally,  although  funds  under  both  the  Incentive  grant  program  and  the  State 
implementation  grant  component  of  the  Early  childhood  program  are  awarded  to 
SEAs.  their  purpose  and  expenditure  differ  in  two  respects.  The  incentive  grant 
funds  pay  for  services  to  handicapped  children  and  their  parents,  provided  primar- 
ily by  LEAs.  In  addition,  implementation  grants  are  used  by  SEAs  to  develop  and 
implement  statewide  plans  to  extend  services  to  preschool  handicapped  children, 
that  is.  funds  may  not  pay  for  direct  services  to  children  or  parents. 

In  summary,  these  two  programs  do  not  overlap.  The  Preschool  program  supports 
direct  services,  whereas  the  Early  Childhood  program  supports  the  development  of 
model  projects  and  assitance  in  developing  statewide  plans  to  serve  handicapped 
children. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  kind  of  coordination  existii  between  the  early  childhood 
education  program  and  the  preschool  incentive  grant  program  on  the  Federal  and 
local  level? 

Dr  Martin^  Since  the  Preschool  incentive  grants  and  the  State  Implementation 
projects  are  administered  by  different  divisions  in  the  Bureau  of  Fxluc'ation  for  the 
Handicapped,  applications  for  both  activities  are  reviewed  both  separately  in  each 
division  and  then  in  a  joint  session  In  the  Division  of  Assistance  to  States,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  Preschool  incentive  program,  each  State  plan  officer  reviews  the 
proposals  for  State  implementation  grants  to  ascertain  that  activities  undertaken 
are  complementary  rather  than  duplicative.  Similarly,  in  the  Division  of  Innovation 
and  Development,  which  .dministers  the  State  Implementation  projects,  each  Sec- 
tion chief  reviews  the  plans  submitted  for  Preschool  incentive  grants  to  assure  that 
there  is  no  overlap  of  activities  between  the  two  programs. 

At  tb.  Vk'hI  level,  applicants  for  early  childhood  project  grants  rt*quest  letters  of 
support  from  local  school  officials  and  state  officials  prior  to  submitting  the  applica- 
.tion  to  the  Office  of  Education  In  several  states,  the  SEA  has  developt^d  consortium 
organizations  for  early  childhood  projects  so  that  training,  screening  and  awareness 
conferences  can  be  orchestrated  to  avoid  duplication  of  activities  and  the  inefficient 
use  of  local,  state  and  Ft^deral  funds.  (Coordination  activitst  .  ko  bevond  education 
harly  childhood  grantees  are  n-quired  to  coordinate  with  all  agencies  which  provide 
services  to  youn>^  children  le  g.  Head  Start.  Mental  Health,  etc  ) 
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Severkly  Handicapped  PROJEtrrs 
Mr.  Natcher.  What  activities  are  carried  out  in  the  g[°Ject«  J;;;  «ev^->y  handi^ 

^Dr  Martin.  Part  B  funds  and  Title  I  funds  are  used  to  begin  or  maintain  basic 

***Wek^lSped  program  funds  are  made  available  to  develop  and  demon- 
aevereiy  """2  i     i^/,^  •l-^     uprvices  desiened  to  meet  the  unique  learning 

ttSXlSra^»^^  -.in«  funds  from 

%tr^a^aTct'"r^S!^^^^  basic  educational  services  are  provided  by 

atate  or  iS  Sies  sSond.  there  must  be  documentation  that  the  model  preaent- 
S?xtenKe  curr^ntltate  of  the  art  and  addresses  a  significant  national  problem. 
F?n«lK  it  hL  X  demonstrated  that  the  model  presented  will  result  m  new  levels 
Jrirfermance  or  oS  the  severely  handicapped.  Given  such  a  frame- 

VhlTs^vPrelv  HandicaDPed  program  is  able  to  conduct  activities  which  test 
Tnd  extend  the  li'i^its  of  K  the  education  of  the  severely  hand.- 

Sdd^  while  Part  B  monies  are  used  to  underwrite  the  costs  of  basic  ^duca  onal 
S?v^;  Io  an  handicapped  students,  of  which  the  severely  handicapped  are  but  one 
group. 

Efforts  to  Find  Handicapped  Children 
Mr.  Natcher.  Have  the  States  made  extensive  efforts  to  find  all  handicapped 

*'^n?'"MARTlN  During  the  past  four  years  every  State  and  participating  outlying 
r«5on  has  devdoS  mplemented.  and  maintained  a  comprehensive  system  to 
.Zitffv  l^te  dffijnd  evaluate  all  handicapped  children  These  systems  are 
LtSe^^oSrfn  all  cases.  In  addition,  each  state  conducts  and  mamtams 
broS^publS  awaWs^  camp^  which  frequently  utilize  mass  media  services^ 
S  Sre  au^enS  by  "ClaJ  Look."  a  BEH-funaed  newsletter,  which  sponsors 
chiK^efforts  induding  television  spot  presentations.  States  also  provide  in-school 
SeJnine  of  cE^dren  and  f"^  cooperative  agreements  with  related  agencies,  such 
!^Teal?h  and  welfare  to  assure  coordinated  effort.s  and  effective  coverage.  Referral 
rrc«ldure8  havr£n  developed  and  publicized  to  facilitate  identification  and  evalu- 

%V'^'::^'^!:Tf:nl^^^^^  been  identified  who  were  in  regular 

ed'^nfSion  o'Sihe  numbers  of  such  children  to  the  Omce  o  Educ«non^ 
States  do  have  comprehensive  in-school  screening  and  referral  pr"^*''!"^^/^ '"''X 
iSnented  and  report  finding  substantial  numbers  of  previously  unide"tified 
Sren  Th..  Office  of  Education,  however,  has  been  very  concerned  about  State 
■  and  Kl  ef  orts  to  screen  school  age  children  for  undetected  hand.cap.s^  Annua 
Progr^r^  Plan  requirements  have  been  stiffened.  Approval  ."f '"any  f'sca^  year  U7.» 
Annual  Program  Plans  was  delayed  until  more  complete  information  wab  bubmit- 

^r  Natcher  What  assurances  does  the  Office  of  Education  hnve  that  children 
are  not  JoumcJi.imjeilfi^ey  are  handicapped  and  are  receiving  special  education 

""nr'^MA^Tm™!  and  local  education  agencies  must  certify  to  the  accuracy  of 
suS  countI  on  forms  provided  by  SEAs  anS  the  Office  of  Education.  On-site  moni^ 
toring  v^site  have  been  conducted  by  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  nandicapped  staff 
in  "fiStat^  and  approximately  400  local  education  agencies,  during  which  child 
ouL  and^'pHKedures  for  cou^iting  children  have  been  reviewed.  n>«^;r;:P«n^'^'« 
were  found  in  only  lour  mstunc.^.  Corrective  actions  have  been  specified  and 
implemented  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  these  counts  ^ 

Handicappino  Conditions  * 

Mr  Natcher.  Does  the  Office  of  Education  have  data  showing  the  numbers  of 
children  in  the  various  handicapped  categorie.s"  Does  it  have  data  on  the  severity  ol 
the  handicaps  in  ihest?  categories? 
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Dr.  Martin.  The  omce  of  Education  collects  data  on  the  number  of  children 
receiving  special  education  and  related  services  by  handicapping  condition.  These 
figures  are  collecte^J  each  school  year.  The  data  for  school  year  IDTti-TT  were 
if^cluded  in  the  Annual  Report  to  Congress.  Similar  figures  for  school  year  H)TT-78, 
which  became  available  after  the  Annual  Report  went  to  press,  are  also  available! 
Copies  of  the  figures  for  both  years  are  included  herein,  the  data  for  school  vear 
are  currently  being  processed  and  will  be  available  by  May  1979. 

Data  regarding  th^  severity^  of  handici 


Mentally  retarded  

Hard  oi  hearing  

Deal  

Spmli  impaired  

.Visually  handicapped 
Emotioflally  disturbed... 
Orthopedically  impaired 
Other  health  impaired  ... 
Learning  disabled  


Total   3.484.758 


within  each  category  is  not  available. 

\m  n 

PticenI 

19);  ;8 

Pwcenl 

838.059 

24.1 

822.776 

23.1 

39.840 

'1  1 

33,357 

10 

12.033  . 

06 

25.267 

0.8 

1.302.666 

37  4 

1.226,961 

34.5 

28.349 

0.9 

25.710 

08 

252.694 

7.3 

254.149 

71 

78.583 

2.3 

77,862 

2.2 

125,321 

3.5 

118.861 

3.4 

797.213 

22.8 

969.423 

27.1 

3.484,758 

100.0 

3,554.366 

lOO.O 

Full-Service  Deadline 
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Mr.  Natcher:  What  did  the  Offtce  of  Education  do  to  find  out  whether  free 
appropriate  public  education  was  available  to  all  handicapped  children  aged  H 
through  18  no  later  than  September  1.  m7H?  Were  specific  determinations  made  on 
a  State*by*State  basis? 

Dr.  Martin:  Comprehensive  on-^site  program  administrative  reviews  are  being 
conducted  during  the  current  school  year  in  21  States  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
programs.  The  remainder  bf  the  States  will  be  reviewed  next  year.  During  these 
week-long  visits,  conducted  by  an  average  of  five  BEH  staff,  the  major  Federal 
provisions  are  monitored  including  the  right  to  education  policies  and  procedures 
and  implementation  of  full  education  opportunity  goals:  child  identification,  loca- 
tion and  evaluation  procedures;  individualized  education  programs,  procedural  safe- 
guards,  protection  m  evaluation  procedures,  placement  in  private  schools,  protrram 
monitoring,  and-chilci  count  procedures. 

Annual  Rkfort 

Mr.  NATrHKR:  When  was  the  first  report  due  under  section  of  the  Act''  Has  it 
been  issued?  If  not.  what  is  it\s  status? 

Dr.  Martin  The  first  report  was  due  in  February,  Vm.  It  was  delivered  to 
Congress  on  February  VI  107(1. 

KKKK(-r  OK  Handicaf  on  F'krkormanck 

Mr.  Natchkr:  What  evidence  is  required  in  individual  cases  to  show  that  a  child's 
impairment  has  an  adve-  ...  effect  on  his  or  her  educational  performance*' 

Or  Martin  Kvidencr  for  identifying  whether  a  child's  impairment  has  anv 
adverse  effect  on  his  or  her  education  f)erformance  comes  from  several  sources 
Potential  handicapped  children  evaluated  according  to  a  svstematic  and  sequential 
process  which  is  spt^cified  in  Public  Law  94-142  regulations  The  first  step  in  this 
.pn)cess  IS  the  referral  of  a  child  to  special  personnel  for  evaluation  and  assessment 
oy  a  classrooni  teacher  wh(;  has  observed  a  discrepancv  bi»tween  a  child's  perform- 
ance  and  capabihties  [n  some  cases  a  referral  is  made  f>v  the  parent.s  of  the  child  or 
other  s<.«h(K)l  f)ers()nfiel  '  n 

Based  uDon  this  referral  a  rnultidisciplinary  set  of  data  is  collected  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  child  requires  special  education  and  related  services.  Public 
I^iw  »4-lL>  regulations  are  clear  that  these  data  come  from  evaluation  materials 
which  are  provided  and  administered  in  the  child's  native  languaue  or  other  mode 
of  commiimcatKm;  have  h^en  validated  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  thev  are 
used;  an(i  jire  administered  f)y  trauied  personnel  in  conformance  vMfh  thi^  instruc- 
tarns  provided  by  their  producer 
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These  data  are  then  revic;wed  by  an  interdS^in^^^^  l?oXdrrt°he  ^rea"of 
including  at  least  one  teacher  or  other  speciahat         .^'^^^^d  or 

■  ifSnaUy.  of  "adten^  effect"  as  it  relates  to  educational  performance. 

Efkkcts  of  Failure  to  Comply 
NAhx-HKR:  Concerni^  Section  (51(5.  has  the  Office  of  Education  defined  -fail- 

:hlSl^H!SKrM's^!;sur.r«^^^^ 

^eTate^  to  br^nK  such  findings  on  non-compiiance  into  compliance  is  seen  as  the 
yjLary-ltStejrof  S  Office  V  Education  to  assure  implementation  and  concur- 
rent  delivery  of  services  to  children. 

Rrquest  ok  Waivers  to  Suppij^nt  State  Funds 
Mr  Natchfr  How  many  States  have  requested  a  waiver  of  the  non-supplanting 
reJiirem'eXon  Vhe  bTsis'that  they  are  making  free  appropriate  public  education 

«rs^^Ty'L^^t:%'Schusetts>  ^^^n^^^:^^ 
conduct  a  waiver  review  to  determine  that  States  eligibility  tor  a  waiver,  ine 

TN^;  Hr  CouirhHor'number  of  requests  for  such  waivers  be  an  indication 

''«St?;;^  tmblrT^iSfel'S^^^^^  the  non-supp^nt 

prS^sions  of  the  Ac  doJ^TofL^m  attributable  to  problems  of  implementa^j^ 
and  localities  The  situation  seems  to  be  p  function  of  the  size  of  thetksk  at 
h^nd-ie    he  se  ting  into  motion  statewide  efforts  to  identify,  locate  and  evaluate 
even,  handicapS  individual  (ages.  0-21).  developing  LEA  capability  for  staving  al 
Tthe  hand  cap^  chUdZ  identified  in  o.v^r  Ki.OOO  school  d.«tricts  and  train. n|; 

MiifcTXi%£t^  to"KtKrr^f^t  of  th^e  trp^^. 

eme'l^e  Untif  tke  system^^  have  had  the  full  opportunity  to  develop,  the  need  for 
waivers  »o  supplant  is  not  expected  to  arise. 

PKR.SONNKI.  DkVKU)I  MENT 

Mr  Natchrr  For  Special  Education  Personnel  Development,  the  btidget  requj'st 
is  m  inSw  What  is  liJ^E"  General  situation  in  the  States  with  regard  to  the  supply 

'"'SrTj.TlU^^l  ^ra^^tnTTndt£uing  need  for  special  education  teach- 
ers U^ng  a  minimum  (5  percent  attrition  rate  and  with  the  current  product  urn  at 
aS^rSateir^O.mrteachers  a  year,  the  field  nets  an  additiona  :.^()()  new  leach- 
e^'^i^r  jear  assuming  that  all  of  these  trained  enter  the  teaching  profession  In 
additTon  to  cerUfied  teacher  need,  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  support  P^/~l 
such  as  physical  education  and  recreation  personnel,  vocational  and  career  educa- 
SraproSionals  and  volunteers.  A  full  spectrum  of  personnel  must  be  trained 
n'rder  to  Sntain  handicapped  children  in  their  least  restricti-e  environment  as 
rUired  WSur  ".aw  iM  -l  JrNCES  data  .show  that  approximately  one-third  of 
[S  teachers  employed  yearly  by  local  scnool  systems  to  teach  the  handicapped  have 
nnt  been  traineaas  special  educators.  .       ,       -        '  •  *l  * 

Th^e  stil  is  need  tTincrease  the  programs  for  regular  education  teachers  so  hat 
thev  may  acquire  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  understanding  to  inaititain  handicaprn-d 
children  in  a  regular  class  placement  when  such  a  plact-ment  is  their  least  restric- 
tive environment  as  prescribed  by  the  law. 
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in  assuring  access  tor  all  handicapped  children*  it  is  necessary  also  to  consider  the 
kinds  of  personnel  needed  to  provide  for  Native  American,  Hispanic  (Bilingual/ 
Bilcultural),  and  black  children.  A  number  of  strategies  have  been  developed  to  do 
this,  including  the  training  of  Hispanic,  Native  American  and  black  personnel  in 
greater ^^numbers  than  before  and  assuring  that  school  psychologists  and  other 
schi)ol  {Personnel  at  the  administrative  level  receive  the  necessary  training  to  assure 
access  and  maintenance  for  children  not  currently  identified  as  needing  special 
education.  «. 

The  fiscal  year  lUHO  budget  for  Special  Education  Personnel  Development  include 
$l!i218,0O(J  to  train  4,2^2  new  teachers  for  certification.  This  is  the  only  source 
within  the  $r)r),;n5.00fl  budget  that  attends  to  production  of  new  certified  special 
education  teachers  (preservice  Early  Childhood,  Severly  Handicapped  and  General 
Special  Education).  Data  from  46  States  and  Territories  showed  an  unfilled  need,  as 
of  September  I,  1!)7S,  of  the  following  new  certified  personnel: 


Number  ol  Teachers 

Handicappdig  cortdilion  Needed  Sept  1.  19'8  Rank 

Emotional  Disturbance  :   21.595  1 

Learning  Disabililies    15,787  2 

Mental  Retardation  ,   ^      10,936  3 

Hard-of'Hearing   4.175  4 

Speech/Language   2.166  5 

Crippled   ,   1.837  6 

Other  Health  Impaired  1.770  ,7 

Visually  Handicapped   1.122  .8 

Deaf    505  '  9 

Total   59.893 


Mr  Natcher.  How  effective  is  the  Personnel  Development  prograip  in  attractinfj 
and  training  special  educators  of  the  h£lndicapped? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  goals  of  attracting  and  training  the  kinds  of  special  education 
personnel  most  needed  are  shared  among  several  BEH  activities.  In  the  Recruit- 
ment and  Information  program,  for  example,  a  newsletter  entitled  Special  Educa- 
tion Careers  is  directed  at  regular  educators  and  college  students  to  attract  person- 
nel to  the  field  of  special  education.  However,  the  actual  task  of  training  needed 
personnel  is  accomplished  through  both  the  State  Grant  program,  which  requires 
States  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  for  the  children  in  their  State  and 
provides  funds  to  assist  them  in  doing  so,  and  the  Personnel  Preparation  program, 
which  continues  to  provide  a  broad  base  of  support  for  special  education  training.  In 
terms  of  the  need  for  special  education  teachers  as  described  in  the  previous  answer, 
of  the  r)i),M9:^  new  teachers  needed  for  the  lS)7S-7!)  school  year  the  personnel  prepa- 
ration program  is  training  about  7,100  in  preservice  programs,  although  not  all  of 
these  will  graduate  this  year.  No  estimate  is  available  on  the  nuniber  of  teachers 
trained  thorough  the  States  from  their  own  resources. 

Within  the  Personnel  Preparation  program,  discretionary  funds  are  directed  into 
the  following  twelve  areas  of  need  in  terms^of  personnel:  Early  childhood;  Severely 
handicapped:  Physical  education;  Recreation:  Interdisciplinary:  Paraprofessionals: 
Vtx;ational  education;  In.structional  models;  Regular  education  teachers:  Model  im- 
plementation: Parents/Voluntei»r  program;  and  General  Special  education. 

As  the  need  for  one  of  these  categories  grows  or  diminishes  the  amount  of  funds 
awarded  in  that  area  can  be  increased  or  decreased  appropriately.  In  addition  to 
allocating  resources  among  these  twelve  priorities,  a  balance  between  preservice 
and  mservice  training  is  sought.  The  strategy  of  shifting  priorities  in  accordance 
with  changing  needs  is  evidenced,  for  example,  by  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
p<»rcentage  of  program  funds  that  have  been  used  to  support  inservice  training  over 
the  last  six  years  In  VX\\,  \\X  p<»rcent  of  the  funds  were  for  inservice  training  as 
opposed  to  approximately  47  percent  in  U)H()  Also,  the  effects  of  the  least  restrictive 
environment  provisions  require  more  training  for  regular  t»ducatir)n  teachers,  which 
is  ren<»cted  in  the  mcrea.'it'  of  support  for  this  objective  from  20  pt»rcent  of  the 
program  funds  in  VX\x  to  :U  {HTcent  in  IDHO.  , 
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EsTiMATKs  or  Child  Count 
Mr.  NATCiffiR.  How  and  by  whom  was  it  oriRinally  estimated  that  there  were 

Kmeni  of  Xat"onM9.;7;  (d-  The  Prevelance  of  ExcepUonal  Children  m 

l£t£  s.«rard  n^afii;  z 

""TKer"^! 'r'ate^^^^^^  upon  by  the  exerts  was  12  percent,  however, 

thh  Percent  fncidence  rate  wTde  be  applied  to  the  school  age  popula- 

inn  onl^ir  preSSSers  are  to  be  added  to  the  target  population,  the  expected  rate 
muVbe^  red5c-ed^  8?nce^^  of  «"ch  handicaps  as  speech  impaired  and 

■  %X^ol  ^h  t  ImpKTon  That  thr^ate  was  constant  ^or  all  ages.  Using  this 
\0  percent  rate  on  a  0-21  age  population  of  just  over  HO  million  one  derives  tne 

''"r^5^;HS.'''wha^"l''^hroH^  eSS^Sat  more  than,  half  of  the 

handicapped  childVenIn  the  N        are  r^pt  getting  «Pr-P'-2i:n'"wfu\Ti'7n  th 
nr  Martin  Of  the  K  million  estimateTapproximately  f.  million  would  be  in  tne 

^^Mr  Natchfr  What  i.s  the  origin  of  the  estimate  that  .more  than  1  millioc 
handicaoSd  cSidren  were  excluded  entirely  from  the  public  .school  system.' 

fi?  Kn  This  n^ur^^^  is  an  estimate  based  on  information  acquired  through  a 

^^^^^i'^Z^iS^n  of  the  estimate  that  many  children  with  unde- 

**Sr*K;N 'Prrto' Ve'Sage^'oftuW^^^^  there  was  wide  variability 

from  Stat7  o  SVa^e  in  aS^eLment  techniques  for  identifying  handicapped  children^ 
!n  man V  States  there  were  no  alternative  program.s  and  consequently  there  would 
t  nr^hi"?n  -evaruaS  a  child  for  special  education  ^Jf .^^C;,"; 
mental  retardation  or  learning  disability  were  widely  variant  from  ^'t"te  to  htate 
Kough  i^  would  be  almost  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  wa.  a 
?  S  based  on  estimates  from  professional  a««P^i"tions  and  others 
became  apparent  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  handicapped  ihildren  wno 
rS^ned  undetected  and  inappropriately  placed  prior  to  Public  I-aw  !t4-142. 

Mr  NaHpr  L  the  original  estima^ of  H  million  handicapped  children  still 
conJidenKb*.  accurate?  If  so.  what  categories  of  handicapped  children  apparently 
havfL^rundercounted'  What  will  be  done  to  insure  that  they  are  counted^ 

I)r  Martin  As  was  explained  in  answers  to  previous  questions,  the  process  by 
wh  ch  the  oHginal  H  million  figure  was  estimated  is  still  a;nsidered  sound.  HowmT^ 
Kuse  .^declines  in  the  general  school  age  population,  the  actual  figure  would  be 

"'^iSo^w■d7  thte  rn?particular  category  in  which  handicapped  children  ap5>ear 
t<,  b^  unde  counted  State  by  State,  however,  then-  -s  great  variance  in  erms  ot  the 
ncSence  of  children  in  the  different  categories.  The  agency  has  carefully  ana  y/ed 
his  date  and  is  working  with  States  reporting  especially  low  incidences  of  children 
n  uarti^ular  categories  to  determine  why  some  of  the  incidence  figures  are  low. 
Mhe^here  are  unidentified  children  in  particular  categoru-s.  and  how  identiRca^^ 
t^o^  pr^edures  can  be  sharpened  so  that  all  children  will  be  'dentified   ( hild 
identinSn  and  child  count%r<K.Hlures  are  also  examined  carefully  during  the 
program  administrative  review  visits  coHducted  each  year  by  ttt.U 
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Finally,  through  the  discretionary  programs  funded  within  this  appropriation  title 
including  the  activities  of  the  \M  regional  resource  centers  and  the  inservice  and 
preservice  training  programs,  personnel  are  being  trained  in  effective  as^^essmeob 
practices.  These  discretionary  projects  are  targeted  at  regular  and  special  educatiCn 
teachers,  support  personnel  as  well  as  administrators. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Does  the  Office  of  Education  believe  that  all  States  and  local 
educational  agencies  met  the  September  1,  197H  deadline?  Are  all  States  and  local 
agencies  now  making  free  appropriate  public  education  available  to  all  handicapped 
children  aged  W  through  18?  If  not,  have  any  funds  been  withheld  as  provided  in 
Section  616  of  the  act? 

Dr.  Martin.  On  the  basis  of  our  program  administrative  reviews  it  is  our  belief 
that  most  State^and  local  agencies  met  the  September  1,  197H  deadline  to  make  a 
free  appropriate\public  education  available  to  alj  identified  handicapped  children 
age  3  through  21  (except  for  B-fj  and  TN-21  year  olds  when  this  was  inconsistent 
with  State  law  or  practice).  However,*  the  great  variability  across  States  in  the 

Kercentage  of  children  served  as  handicapped  raises  questions  as  to  whether  a!l 
andicapped  children  in  all  categories  have  been  identified  in  particular  States.  As 
a  result,  BEH  has  laiyiched  an  initiative  to  work  with  States  in  examining  and 
revising  their  child  identification  procedures. 

In  thos^  instances  where  monitoring  visits  have  detected  violations  (tor  example, 
where  lists  of  children  waiting  for  placement  have  been  found)  corrective  measures 
have  been  designed  and  timelines  established  for  those  corrective  measi/res,  BEH 
on-site  verification  visits  are  currently  being  carried  out  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  corrective  actions  have  been  accomplished. 

To  date  funds  have  not  been  withhela,  but  this  is  a  step  that  will  be  taken  if  other 
rneasures  to  bring  a  State  education  agency  into  compliance  fail.  This,  however,  is 
viewed  as  a  last  step  measure,  since  the  withholding  of  funds  will  affect  the  services 
provided  to  handicapped  children. 

Mr  Natcher.  How  many  of  the  estimated  1  million  children  havp  been  identified 
who  were  previously  "excluded  entirely"  from  the  public  school  system? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  extensive  statewide  efforts  to  find  all  handicapped  children 
launched  four  years  ago  have  been  exceptionally  effective  in  locating  out-of^school 
handicapped  children.  Formal  cooperative  agreements  with  related  State  agencies 
and  development  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  plans,  with  specific  activi- 
ties and  timelines,  have  helped  assure  good  coverage  of  communities  and  target 
groups  likely  to  have  knowledge  of  children  thought  to  be  handicapped  and  out  of* 
school.  Parents  also  have  been  much  more  aggressive  in  seeking  services  fot  chil- 
dren, including  those  with  severe  and  profound  handicaps,  now  that  State  and  • 
Federal  mandates  to  serve  all  school  age  handicapped  children  have  gone  into 
effect  State  and  Federal  officials  responsible  for^  programs  for  handicapped  children 
feel  very  confident  that  virtually  all  of  the  school  age  handicapped  children  former- 
ly excluded  from  school  have  been  identified  and  are  being  served  in  all  States.  On» 
Site  administrative  reviews  conducted  in  State  and  local  agencies  over  the  past 
thret  years  find  ample  evidence  to  support  this  high  level  of  confidence 

y 

iNNfOVATIO.'Sf  AND  DkvKI.OI'MKNT 

Mr  Natchkk.  You  are  requesting  .?2()  million  for  innovation  and  developr  ent  In 
whfit  particular  areas  have  you  focused  these  funds  in  recent  years'* 

Or  Maktin.  The  Innovation  and  Development  funds  are*  used  for  two  general 
categories  of  funding-  applied  research  and  development  i $11,001)  ()()())  and  demon^ 
St  ration  pn)jects  f$!>.(H)0.iMK))  The  funds  under  the  applied  research  and  develop- 
nu'rit  an-  used  lor  four  typ)e.s  of  projects-  curriculum  development,  administrative 
ttM)ls.  um-rition*;  and  child'setting  studies  The  funds  have  be<in  distributed  as 
lollows  during  the  past  two  vears 


Curriculum  development  3g 
Admirtisffat:ve  toots  iq 
Inven^iofts 

Child  seftin^  .lu<iJ<rS 
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Kled'on' learn?nrd1Sb?i!?ief ^       authorit?  for       han^SPie"!  S^T^s 
Tn  ri«cal  vear  1977.  all  demonstration  projects  had  learning  disaoiea  cniiaren  an 

'  Mr  NYrcH^rHow  ar^^^^^^^^^^^^      from  these  research  projects  d.ssemmated  and 
^WM'CeTur^^^^ 

BEH-  developers  in  getting  th^r  nncUngs  ^J^^^^^^llTJ^^^^^^^^^ 
S;'?lr  examule  ^re^id'ely  u^e^  in  ?he  schc^tKuse.  throug?rour  marke.ting 
proSkm  comm^  cial  pubTs?e^         been  given  licensing  rights  for  pnnt.ng  and 
SKution.  Of  all  the  copyrights  for  distribution  of  l^-^^^^A^^I^^^^^fESu^^^^^^ 
from  the  Office  of  Education,  one  quarter  of  them  are  from  the  Bureau  oi  r-aucauon 

^°Thtfiarketff  Program  is  also  developing  a  Catalog  of  products  which  will 
includTinformation  or.  replicable  products  and  materials  developed  with  Handi^ 
cappl«l  funds  since  its  inception.  This  will  serve  as  one  means  of  mformmg  LEAs 

"Ifo^m^t^iLraS'  mSfFogram  products  is  also  distributed  by  the  ERIC 
cleJrSoC  and  through  fSrmal  conference  presentations.  This  information  will 
aK  inc^ded  in  the  r3lCSEM  data  base  which  is  a  Bureau  supported  computer- 

''fn'a'fcrSanc^^^^  Bureau  has  taken  a  more  direct  role  in  disseminating 
^.riducJ  to  individuals  The  Optacon.  a  device  which  is  hand-held  ana  allows  a  blind 
SnIo  'rS  a  manuscript,  was  developed  through  grants  administered  by  hd 
Keau.  BEHrhas  taken  a  similarly  active  role  in  developing  and  disseminating  thi 
Kurzweil  reading  machine. 

DiFFFRENCK  BeTWKEN  EsTIMATKI)  AND  AlTUAl.  COUNTS 

Mr  Natchkr.  What  accounts  for  the  large  differences  between  the  original  esti- 
mate of  S  million  and  the  less  than  4  million  actually  counted. 

Dr  Martin  The  .most  recent  count  of  handicapped  children  under  P 
approximS       million.  There  are  an  additional  22o,l)()()  children  in  State  sup- 
mrted  sTSs  for  the  handicapped,  and  an  undetermined  number  of  handicapped 
^iSren  who  are  receiving  services  under  the  Title     program  for  the-  D.sadvan- 
tai«l  In  Total  w^^^  4  million  children  are  receiving  special  education  services. 

There  i"  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  actually  counted  is  l^;^"-  t^-^."  ^^e 
number  being  served-by  111  percent  to  2r,  percent-due  to  the  one-t,me  per  yea. 

'X "difference t'tween  the  actual  number  counted  ""V^^'"-^'*''^^';  ^tSrAon 
^    ..xoecttVt..  be.  made  up  as  States  improve  thnr  record  keeping  and  nf">-matio„ 
0>     v^ten  ?.s  .  tS  all  children  served  are  on  the  rolls  a.s  o  December  \.  In  add  t  .,n 
•mtmual  improvements  in  child  find  efforts  and  ."^^''^V  f.hl 

chiiren  waiting  to  be  diagnosed  will  result  in  more  children  being  mcluded  in  the 

official  count 

Possibility  ok  Un.si.rvkd  ('hiu)Rkn 
Mr  Natchkr  If  the  Office  of  Kducaticm  believ.-s  that  its  original  e.stimate  of  H 
mm.on  h=  ,,i  apM  children  is  still  valid  in  .s,«t.  of  the  fact  that  actual  counts  o 
rh  dren  receiving  services  have  been  le.ss  than  half  that  number,  does  this  indicate 
Sat  millions  of  children  may  not  have  available  to  them  a  free  appropriate  public 

'^Or' Martin  As  jK.inted  out  in  the  previous  an.swers.  we  believe  that  there  may  be 
more  XK,l  aged  hand.capp^-d  children  beinu  served  than  are  being  reported  ,n  the 
Sd  a.un  s  (  ut  of  an  estimated  schm.l  aged  tota  handicapped  population  (.f  ^ 
m illi(.  I  we  M^^^^  that  about  4  C.-,  million  are  receiving  services.  Of  the  reniaiiiing 
n:  m  limn  it  is^ssible  that  some  are  being  served  under  the  Title  I  or  com,H.n.sa- 
or  -  o  vcK-iitionareducation  programs.  Since  IKl's  are  not  required  under  hese 
alternative  orivgrams,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  preci.sely  how  manv  .hildreii 
M^^^Te  are  In  addition,  approximately  2nn.n:.,.  children  are  receiving  special  educ;|^ 
lum  iri  pr.vale  sch.s.ls  In  sum.  it  does  not  app.fir  that  there  are  larije  numbers  <>1 
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handicapped  children  to  whom  a  free  appropriate  public  education  is  not  being 
made  available. 

Mr.  Natchbr.  Would  this  be  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  sections  612  of 
613? 

Dr.  Martin.  Nationwide,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  compliance  problem.  We  are 
not  pushing  to  force  identification  of  children  as  handicapped  if  they  are  receiving 
appropriate  sertices.  We  intend,  through  our  administrative  review  process,  to 
monitor  States*  procedures  for  implementing  the  law  and  to  deal  on  an  individual 
State  by  State  basis  with  any  deflciencies.  ^ 

Mr.  Natchbr.  To  what  extent  do  Office* of  Education  and  State  personnel  examine 
children's  records  at  schools  to  verify  adherence  to  eligibility  criteria?  What  are  the 
results  of  such  examinations? 

Dr.  Martin.  Personnel  from  the  Bureau  of  Educotion  for  the  Handicapped  exam- 
ine  children's  folders  in  at  least  10  LEA*s  during  the  anni^al  program  review  visits 
to  States.  In  addition,  SEAs  as  part  of  their  monitoring  procedures,  examine  individ- 
ual children's  folders  to  verify  that  those  children  counted  meet  the  eligibility 
criteria.  Over  the  most  recent  monitoring  period,  during  which  '^lose  to  half  of  the 
States  were  visited,  only  four  individual  problems  were  encountered  in  this  area,  all 
of  which  were  resolved. 

Captioning  and  Recording 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  What  new  technological  advances  have  been  made  in  captioning  and 
recording  materials  for  the  handicapped  that  we  can  point  to  for '1979? 
^  Dr.  Martin.  Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  development  of  a  Captioning  Editing 
Console,  together  with  television  encoding  and  decoding  devices,  U  has  become 

rible  to  produce  "closed  caption*'  television  programming— that  is,  programming 
which  the  captions  are  visible  only  on  sets  equipped  with  special  adapters. 
This  system  currently  is  usable  only  with  videotaped  programs.  We  are.  now 
studying  techniques  to  caption  TV  programs  that  are  on  film,  and  ^Iso  to  caption 
"live"  or  "real  time"  TV  programming.  "  / 

Another  activity  involves  the  use  of  video-disc  technology.  The  goal  is/o  place 
captions  in  the  "closed"  format  onto  video-discs,  so  as  to  make  it  possiUe  for  the 
hearing-impaired  to  use  the  same  discs  that  are  used  by  the  general  population.  In 
the  recording  field  the  major  activity  involves  conversion  from  reel-to-rH^l  to  cas- 
settes, which  are  easier  to  distribute,  play  back,  and  store.  \ 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  In  recordings  for  the  blind  you  allocate  $500,000  for  fiscal  yelr  1980. 
What  number  of  educational  materials  will  be  provided  by  this  $500,000? 

Dr.  Martin.  App.^oximately  30,000  taped  textbooks  for  visually  impaired  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  students  will  be  produced. 
Mr.  RoYBAL.  What  is  the  demand  for  these  recordings?  y 
Dr.  Martin.  In  school  year  1977-7H  over  58,582  taped  texts  were/circulated  to 
visually  impaired  students.  The  demand  can  be  expected  to  increajle^  more  of 
these  students  are  served  in  regular  classrooms.  ,  J  j 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  What  was  the  allocation  for  this  program  in  1979?  ^ 
Dr.  Martin.  The  1979  allocation  was  $500,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  Recordings 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  receives  its  principal  support  from  private  sources;  the  Federal 
share  is  supplemer  tary  to  these 

\2  PBRCKNT  FRUkRAL  CONTRIBUTION 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  IVe  heard  that  the  current  12  percent  Federal  contribution  to  State? 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  is  falling  short  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  States  in  this  area.  How  would  you  respond  to  this? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  main  objective  behind  the  Federal  contribution  has  been  to 
assist  the  States  in  paving  for  the  excess  costs  associated  with  educating  handi- 
capped children.  Over  the  past  four  years  the  Federal  contribution  has  increased 
from  $200  million  to  $804  million.  Since  the  first  year  of  appropriations  under 
Public  Law  94-142,  the  per  child  contribution  has  risen  from  $72  in  1977  or  5 
percent  of  excess  costs,  to  $21 :  in  1979,  or  12  percent  of  excess  costs.  While  the  1980 
request  maintains  the  12  perce  nt  level,  the  actual  dollar  commitment  will  increase 
by  $o8  million  to  account  for  the  higher  average  per  pupil  expenditure  and  an 
anticipated  increase  in  the  nuriber  of  children  served.  We  believe  that  this  level 
will  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  Federal  (x)mmitment  to  States  to  locate  and 
serve  their  handicapped  children,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining  within  overall 
budget  constraints. 

Mr.  RoYBAi..  In  your  justifications  you  decrease  by  $2.;")  million  pre-school  incen- 
tive grants  to  States  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped.  If  we  were  t«  restore 
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the  $2.5  million,  what  addifonal  serviceH'.  or  increased  number  of  children,  would 

benefit  from  this  increase?  .  ,     ,       continue  to  use  these  funds 

Dr.  Martin.  Assuming  State  ""^  'w^al  school  d,^^^^^^^  anticipate 
in  the  same  manner  as  thev  have  '•"^TVthrouX"  woulTrec^^^  direct  services  in 
that  an  additional  12.700  children  aged  f^^^Vith  an  addit  onal  $2..'in0.00().  We 
pVograms        projects  Winded  wh      or  in  part  with^an  ad       ^^^^^^^  .^^^^^.^^ 

iUi ng?nTevaTuaUo1;^rdL'^^  teachers  would  receive  inservice 

trkining.  rPcrnrdH  to  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  field 

ic.training  in  research  in  "^^^^^.h^  are  Held-well- 

heiped  create  many  of  the  researchers  in  this  area,  i  nis  is  a  y  k 

trained  people  are     demand^  training  of  personnel  to  conduct 

There  are  TtKaXaoWd  throu^  training  pro- 

research  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped^^  senior  or  experienced 

5=chK"o'S^ininroS^^^^^  in^^P^"^^-  — 

students  as  well  as  faculty. 

LANdUAOE  Concerns  in  Rwiional  Vocational  Program 

riers-such  as  the  Hispanic  community.  Poatsecondary  program  assists 

Dr.  Martin.  The  Regional  VcKat'onal  A^ult  a^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

institutions  which  fpc^^PJ-.^^I-'y  °"  &t  a"l  instances  have  &ped  ade- 
The  students  served  in  th's  program,  in  alm^t  all  ^ns^^^^^^  learning. 

quate  English  language  skills  «°  "^^^^^^^^u^Lve  a  language  problem,  special 
ftowever.  in  cases  where  here_  are  student^  wh^^^        a  "ar^"  f  P 


English  for  learining  disabled ^tuderjl*: 

Per  Child  Contribution 

each  year  is  indicated  below: 

imtli  Federal 

1977  . 

1978  . 

1979  . 

1980  (request)  ^- 

/ 

•tslitnaiK) 

Innovation  and  Deveujpmknt 

Mr  CoNTf  Do  you  feel  that  level  funding  for  Innovation  and  Dtu^fei^^witS 
enough  to  conUnue  high  level  research  intoJ>etter  wa  .s  to  serve  children  with 

''D^;"&?N'TntvIuon  and  Development  program  funds  support  inventions  test 
simwnl  111  providf  suppurl  for  Ihe  applicalmna  with  highest  iiuahly^  Therclore. 


J251 

3,484.755 

$72 

566 
804 

3,560,866 

156 

'3,800.000 

211 

862 

'3,950.000 

218 
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given  the  Reneral  budK«'t  constraints  And  the  success  of  this  program  we  recommend 
maintaining  this  program  at  the  current  level. 

Media  Services 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Is  enough  money  provided  for  media  services  and  taptioned  films  for 
the  yiaualk  and  aurally  handicapped?  Could  these  services  effectively  use  more 
funding''  For  example,  the  level  funding  for  Redordings  for  the  Blind.  Inc..  is 
actually  a  loss  of  9%  due  to  inflation.  I  know  of  many  people  served  by  this  and 
other  Worthy  programs. 

Dr  Martin.  Our  captioned  films  program  reaches  more  than  four  million  deaf 
and  hearing-impaird  persons  annually,  and  through  a  new  computerized  distribu- 

development,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  fill  requests  mofe 
rapidly  than  ever  before.  The  Recordings  for  the  Blind  program  is  currently  dupli- 
cating and  circulating  some  36.000  textbooks  annually.- We  feel  these  to  be  impres- 
sive figures.  Other  activities  include  such  media-reteted  undertakings  ibj  the  Opta- 
con  and  Kurzweil  reading  devices  for  the  blind,  captioned  television  for'^he  deaf, 
centers  for  the  development  of  media  materials  for  the  handicapped,  and  efanXs  to 
develop  new  approches  in  media  and  technology  to  enhance  educational  and  cultur- 
al development  for  the  handicanped.  Given  the  constraints  under  which  the  budget 
was  formulated,  it  is  felt  that  the  agency  can  continue  to  offer  effective,  valuable 
services  with  the  amounts  requested. 

Special  Education  Testing 
edu'cat^'^n^^^"*     '^'"^         *°  provide  adequate  testing  of  those  with  special 

Dr  Martin.  Public  Uw  94-142  requires  State  and  local  edi  cation  agencies  to 
adopt  Identification  and  evaluation  procedures  for  handicapped  children  which 
\  ^"""Mj  -Sf'^"!?'^^  °^  the  results  of  such  procedures  and  thus  protect  the  rights  of 
\  he  child,  r..  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  (BEH)  assists  State  and 
Vocal  education  agencies  in  meeting  this  requirement  in  a  number  of  ways. 
\  Identification  and  evaluation  procedures,  including  the  administration  of  tests  in 
J       native  language,  the  appropriate  use  of  valid  tests,  the  use  of  multiple 
piw:edures  and  personnel,  and  assessment  in  all  appropriate  areas,  are  carefully 
ex  iminfif  during  the  25  state  program  administrative  reviews  conducted  by  BEH 
Sf  '^^'"  IT"^"  deficiencies  jn  any  area  are  found  BEH  works  carefully  with  the 
Jstj  ite  education  agency  in  designing  corrective  actions. 
Through  the  Regional  Resource  Center  program  specialists  are  available  to  work 

Jectly  with  State  education  agencies  in  developing  appropriate  identification  and 
Jluation  procedures,  in  providing  inservice  training  in  this  area  to  State  and  local 
mcy  personneL  and  in  developing  monitoring  procedures  which  will  allow  the 
te  to  assess  the  adv-qukcy  of  identification  and  evaluation  procedures  used  bv 
al  education  agencies.    \  r  a  uoc«  uy 

•  hrough  projects  funded  by  the  Division  of  Personnel  Preparation  in  BEH.  new 
/  rfv^i'n't'f'^T"'  trained  in  skills  which  will  alTow  them  to  app  opri^ 

ately  identify  and  evaluate  handicapped  students  as  specified  in  Public  Law  94-142 
The  skills  of  practicing  diagnosticians  and  teachers  are  being  updated  throuch 
E^gTrainH."'"^  °^ ""'^  bilinguafdiagnoScians  a'^re 

f.mHpH'^in^''^u  ""dI^u"^  analyses,  evaluation,  and  development  projects  are  being 
idrnf^ir.Ttini"'!^^"  activities  to  evaluate  the  appropriateness  and  iffectiven^  of 
nr^llfr        a"^  evaluation  procedures  being  used,  to  determine  new  evaluation 
fin^  nf  h^n!!"'^  ^'''^^^  T^'m^        T"'^*"  "^"^^  adequate  identification  and  evalLa 
tion  of  handicapped  children,  and  to  determine  ways  of  streamlining  the  evalua- 

.^t  r  H  ^  ■  ^""^^'^  research  and  development  efforts,  as  well  as  tht^ 
results  of  other  projects,  are  disseminated  by  BEH  through  the  Technical  aiwistance 
Work.shops  .sponsored  each  year  by  the  Divi.sion  of  Assistance  to  sTatSs  thSh  ?he 
continual  interactions  of  the  State  Plan  Officers  with  the  state  ^ucaUon  ageScy  in 
rnJtKgh'tefSeSr  '■"""■""'^•^  '^''''"'^  resourceUt'e;': 

CUKRK  ri.A   FOR  Sf.VKRKI.Y  HaNOICAHHKI) 

»u'^''u' .vou  cite  examples  of  changes  in  curricula  or  teaching  methods 
that  have  resulted  in  the  last  few  years  from  your  Severely  Handicapwrf  P^S^ 

niK.wi^?^"'  ^'■""■.1"  ofthis  program  few  cSmcula  or  teS 

n.eth^Kl«  ta.bred  to  the  learning  characteristics  of  severely  handicapped  „Sdent^ 
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P«Uted  Initiallv  Droiects  funded  through  this  program  attempted  to  develop  empiri- 
verif  ed  cu^rH^^^^^^^  for  Severely  handicapped  students  As  examples. 

comprehSe  curSula  have  been  developed  by  Teaching  Research  Monmouth. 
Orerin^UnivS  of  Washington.  Seattle.  Wash.  Both  projects  used  a  method  of 
S  analysis  L  general  instructional  sequences  across  curriculum  domains  and 
SLSuc  S)n  to  ^havioral  teachingtechniques.  These  projects  demonstraed 
hTif  skill  was  b  down  into  very  finely  sequenced  subcomponents,  manvskills 
coSld  l^taiSt  to  severely  handicap^d  stGdents  that  were  assumed  to  be  leyond 

*^slV^?uenily  many  other  project,  have  demonstrated  the  a'^Muifition 
of  new  skills  by  severely  handicapped  students.  For  example,  the  Madison.  Wl 
Public  Schl^ls  in  a  Joint  project  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  demonstrated  that 
traditional  academic  skills,  such  as  math  and  reading  could  be  taught  to  many 
severely  handicapped  students.  In  addition,  this  project  developed  instructional 
SqSea  that  weVe  used  to  teach  competitive  job  sk  lis  to  severely  handicapped 
adoSents  demonstrating  that  sheltereTemployment  is  not  the  cnly  option  ayaila- 
;t  to  a  pS^rtfon  of  the  sev^erely  handicapped  P«P"lation..  This  project  als^^^^^^^^^ 
sequenced  to  teach  correct  shopping  and  transportation  sV-^t  J^f  2  mi  J^'nH  nf 
success  in  teaching  complicated  job  and  shopping  skills  was  inked  to  a  method  of 
simplifying  the  relponse  requirements  of  the  tasks  through^H^expensive  prosthetic 

''*'Akron  Children  Hospital.  Akron.  Ohio  has  used  simplification  through  adaptirig 
materials  so  that  correct  responses  are  more  obvious,  or  through  the  use  of  simple 
Sea  has  been  iiked  swccWully  to  a  strategy  for  selecting  functional  tasks  to 
iacMate  seSi-motor  and  preoperational  cognitive  skills  to  severely  handicapped 
SenS  A  fSional  task  is  a  t^k  in  which  the  purpose  of  perforirtng  a  respon^ 
Ls  obvious  by  the  effect  achieved  (e.g.,  using  a  rake  to  secure  a  toy  which  is  out  of 
Lch  Through  this  combined  method  severely  handicapped  adolescente  who  a|^ 
Scared  to  be  functioning  at  an  infant  level  of  development  standardized  tests  are 
Derforming  skills  that  indicate  more  mature  development.  .  . 
'^Similar  findings  in  terms  of  sensorimotor  and  .preoperational  deve  o^ 
been  found  in  a  project  at  the  University  of  Miami.  Miami.  FL  with  intant  and 
Sh^l  age  ^verely  handicapped  students.  This  proect  utilized  a  cutriculum 
EeT^  e.  combined  vertical  and^orizontal  sequence,  approach  emphasizing  the 
need  to  teach  certain  sensorimotor  and  preoperational  skiTU  ^^^^''^I'Z  't^J^hl 
project  has  demonstrated  statistically  significant  changes  in  development  of  the 
severely  handicapped  infant  and  preschool  children  enrolled  in  the  project. 

As  a  final  set  ofexamples  two  interesting  approaches  to  assessment  aie  currently 
being  developed.  The  Beverly  School  for  the  5eaf.  Beverly..  Mass.  is  developing  ^a 
method  of  assessing  skills  across  m^or  curriculum  domains  which  is  uniquely 
■  Hnked  to  language  acquisition.  San  Francisco  State  University  is  attempting  to 
develop  an  improved  method  to  precisely  assess  the  residual  vision  and  hearing  of 
severely  handicapped  deaf-blind  students  and  to  subsequently  conduct  instruction  to 
increase  the  functional  use  of  the  remaining  vision  and  hearing.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  projects  that  have  led  to  new  curricular  and  methodological  innovations, 
resulting  in  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  for  severely  handicapped  citizens. 

HaNI)I(  AHPKI)  in  PoSTSECONDARY  S(H()<)US 

Mr  CoNTK  How  many  of  those  in  our  nation  classified  as  "handicapped"  continue 
their  e<lucation  up  to  the  postsecondary  level?  .       .u  • 

Dr  Martin  We  do  not  know  how  many  handicapped  students  continue  their 
education  to  the  postsecondary  level.  Our  best  estimate  is  that  there  are  approxi- 
m;it»-lv  «H()0(Hi  to  l.OOO.OOO  handicapped  persons  in  postsecondary  institutions,  or 
alxmt  .'.  H  percent  of  the  total  postsecondary  enrollment.  This  percentage  is  lower 
than  the  estimated  percentage  of  handicappd  .school-aged  children  for  two  reasons: 
first,  manv  handicaps  are  remediated  by  the  time  a  student  reaches  the  postsecon- 
diiry  level,  and  .second,  many  handicapped  students  drop  out  of  the  educational 

«(vstem  prior  to  reachinfi  the  postsecondary  level.  ,  „  

"  Mr  (\)NTK  l)<)  individual  private  and  public  institutions  make  efforts  to  attract 
and  recruit  handicapp«'d  students?  If  not,  how  might  they  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Dr  Martin  The  Federal  goal  in  higher  education  has  been  to  assure  access  to  a  I 
oersons-not  only  the  economical  I  v  disadvantaged  but  the  handicapped  as  well. 
Section  :m  of  the  V(K-ational  Rehabilitation  Act  places  the  major  responsibility  for 
this  effort  on  institutions  themselves.  The  Office  of  hducation  provides  grant  funds 
which  a.ssi.st  not  only  the  institutions  but  handicapped  students  themselves  m 
takinu  advantage  of  postsecondary  education  programs.  Although  the  provision  ot 
full  access  to  all  eligible  jMist -secondary  aged  students  has  not  yet  been  achieved-as 
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described  in  the  previous  answer— measures  are  being  talcen  by  institutions,  with 
assistance  from  OE-~to  improve  access  to  programs.  For  instance,  through  the 
Special  Services  to  Disadvantage  program  (in  the  Higher  and  Continuing  Education 
Appropriation)  grants  are  awarded  to  postaecondary  institutions  to  assist  physically 
handicapped  students  in  participating  in  programs.  The  Regional  Vocational,  Adult 
.and  Postsecondary  program,  administered  by  BEH»  also  supports  projects  which 
encourage  the  provision  of  educatonal  services  to  postsecondary  institutions.  Regard- 
ing recruitment,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State  to  identify  all  eligible  handi- 
capped persons  and  the  individual  institutions  to  assure  that  no  person  is  denied 
services  due  to  handicap  provide  an  impetus  to  expanding  access  which  is  anticipat- 
ed to  increase  in  the  next  few  years. 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Mr.  CoNTK.  What  areOtie  advantages  of  starting  handicapped  education  at  age 
three  than  age  fix^?  Is  ther^  increased  adaptability  at  a  younger  age? 

Dr.  Marjin.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  early  intervention  in  educating 
children  is  extremely  b^eficial  both  in  terms  of  a  child's  personal  development  and 
long-term  c6st.  The  first  five  years  are  believed  by  psychologists  and  learning 
experts  to  be  the  most  important  to  a  child  in  terms  of  emotional  development 
Delaying  the  provision  of  necessary  remediation  can  have  harmful  and  possibly 
lasting  effects  on  a  child.  ^ 

For  example,  a  severely  hearing-impaired  child  who  does  not  learn'  to  use  his 
remaining  hearing  to  full  capacity  or  to  develop  sign  language  skills  will  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  understanding  language  or  communication  as  he  grows 
older.  The  older  the  child  gets,  the  more  frustrated  he  becomes  if  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  world  around  him  nor  express  himself.  Learning  and  teaching  them 
require  more  time,  effort,  and  money  if  undertaken  later  in  life  than  earlier. 

ScRKKNiNc;  Services 

Mr  CoNTE.  What  are  you  doing  to  provide  screening  services  for  children  who 
may  have  learning  disabilities  or  other  handicaps,  such  as  these  might  be  discovered 
before  they  start  school? 

Dr.  Martin.  Under  Public  Law  94-142,  the  States  have  the  major  responsibility 
.or  providing  screening  ^rvices  to  children.  In  order  to  assist  them  In  their  efforts 
Greening  IS  emphasized-*  many  of  the  model-demonstration  projects  funded  by  the 
fcarly  Childhood  Education  program  and  other  programs  which  have  been  jointly 
funded  by  OE  and  Head  Start.  These  models  are  eventually  disseminated  and 
adopted  by  other  providers  of  educational  services.  In  1978,  over  90,000  children 
were  screened  in  these  projects.  In  addition,  the  Regional  Resource  C:enters  program 
^  supports  the  diagnosis  and  assessment  of  over  «r>,000  children  a  vear  who  are 
referred  to  the  centers.  j  ai^ 

MKtmiai  Pkr,sonnkl  Needs 

Mr  Conte.  Are  manFxjwer  needs,  for  special  education  teachers,  fo(  teachers  in 
sign  language  and  braille,  and  all  myriad  other  special  education  needs  of  the 
handicapped  being  met? 

Dr.  Martin  Although  Statc-^  report  that  all  identified  children  are  receiving 
services,  a  need  for  more  and  improved  services  remilns.  From  State  to  State  one 
will  find  a  wide  disparity  among  services  to  children  with  various  types  of  handicap, 
ping  conditions  The  individualized  education  plans  (lEPsi  reflect  disparity  from 
school  system  to  school  system.  Some  systems  provide  only  a  special  education 
teacher  while  others  provide  a  full. range  of  supportive  services.  Frequently  fuller 
servi^s  would  be  provided  if  the  trained  personnel  were  available 

In  disc'UHsions  with  State  Directors  of  Special  Education,  the  question  is  asked  as 
to  how  they  report  continuing  personnel  needs  and  not  appear  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  I  ublic  Law  94-142  service  mandate  The  answer  to  this  apparent  dilemma  lies 
in  the  provision  of  an  appropriate  education  as  opposed  to  receiving  services.  To 
fully  serve  the  deaf  4f>  States  and  Territories  indicated  a  need  for  additional 
teachers  for  September,  197s,  as  well  as  4.17r)  teachers  of  the  hard-of-hearing.  These 
4,hW)  teachers  of  the  hearing  impaired  would  include  sign  language  as  a  part  of  the 
total  c;ommiinication  approach  to  teaching  hard-of-hearing  and  deaf  children  and 
^ddSon^iu  tSeTsTrtpS^^^  handicapped,  the  States  reported  need  for  1,122 
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state  and  local  people  informed  as  to  whQ  can  and  ^  pgbruary  I  counts. 

^rlK^  forlttStI  in\erms  of 


^'°ri.„«.t  Pvprv  State  has  experienced  some  of  tliese  problems  in  varying  degrees. 
""Mr  o'BKi^N.  b  there  anythins  you  can  do  to  en.are  that  .chool  distrim  report 

capabilities. 

Usefulness  of  Individijauzed  Education  Pr(x;rams 
Mr.  O'Brien.  A^re  you  able  to  evaluate  at  this  time' the  usefulness  of  the  "individ. 

""fe"*MJ«Tf.^'°Thi^Tud?J??hat  have  been  carried  out  io  date  on  this  question 
sit  t^t' lEFs  arfS  usS  Jnd  are  considered  valuable  instruments  in  plan- 

PnScUEP  "clnSed  by  Nero  and  Associates,  found  that  in  districts  where  an 
lEp'^rSe^  had"Sn  Ipfemented  for  a  year  -"J'  .^n^'/t'Sf  S^d^ 
sunivirt  was  nrovided  to  staff,  and  where  training  had  or  ented  the  siaii  lowams 
nSiti^DreKtive  nstruc  ion,  most  teachers  were  highly  enthusiastic  about  the 
IKP  oTi^s  S  teaS^^^^^^      that  the  lEP  process  reaui red  them  to  think  about 

^i^X^aSies  B^th  parents  and  educators  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  lEP 
™s  S  useful  bJcaJTeTbrc^ght  the  home  and  school  into  closer  communic.j. 
r.  n  It  was  fS  tha^  in  th«'  I EP  process  parents  contributed  unique  information 
V^  „»  thrdPve  oDmen  handicapping  conJition.  and  programming  history  of  the 
which  he&  the  in  turn,  often  gained  in.s  ghts  mto  the.r 

S  3  s  fSion  Sevel  and  program,  and  worked  in  partnership  with  the  school  in 
re  inforcing  s^^^  and  acTivities.  The  improvd  P^rent-school  commumca^^^^ 

"."  X,  cited  by  the  coordinators  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  IKP  prcK-ess 
\  ^nd  suidv  ai  rentlv  b«.ing  cond^-t.-d  W  SHI  International  .s  examining 
whetiJ^  or  noV  leachers  actually  uso  lEPs  Preliminary  n-sults  show  that  two-thirds 
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of  the  teachers  surveyed  reporti»d  using  IKPa.  The  primary  uses  reported  were  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  understanding  the  child  and  where  he  or  she  should  be  mne, 
as  well  as  to  guide  lesson  planning. 

BEH  recently  asked  the  Part  B  Coordinators  in  44  of  the  50  State  educational 
agencies  it  the  lEP  process  was  easier  in  the  second  year  of  implementation,  and  if 
so.  wny.  Ihirty-three  of  the  44  coordinators  responding  reported  the  lEP  process 
was  easier  (in  four  States  it  was  reported  to  be  no  easier,  and  in  seven  States  the 
respondent  did  not  know).  When  asked  why  the  process  was  easier,  a  reason  fre- 
quently cited  as  that  having  written  lEPs  once,  teachers  found  them  useful  in  their 

M  ")v'o'"         ^^""^  '""''^  enthusiastic  in  the  second  year. 

Mr.  O  Bbien.  Do  you  think  lEPs  are  significantly  improving  the  education  of  the 
rianaicapped? 

ft,Pl^i,^^5'^"';-*''^'r  '8  difficult  to  measure  precisely  the  specific  value  lEPs  have 
tor;the  education  of  the  handicapped  we  are  convinced  that  the  lEP  process  will 
significantly  improve  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  hfuucob  win 

.'loo^''?"'^"'  previous  answer,  reported  that  parents  and  educa- 

v^.}u  '^/^  improved  the  education  of  the  handicapped  in  several  respects, 
rirst.  the  specification  of  annual  goals  and  short-term  objectives  allows  greater 
accuracy  and  fiexibility  in  grouping  children  for  instruction  than  can  groupings  on 
the  hasia  of  age  or  handicapping  condition.  »     r  b 

m  listing  each  year  of  annual  goals  and  short-term  objectives  along  with  evalua- 
J^"ion'""^'°"  ^i°J?^^''"u'?!;."°^  particular  objectives  have  been  met  serves  as 
^|X.rmanent.  record  cTtfte  child's  program,  and  the  curricular  areas  ha^e^teen 
covered  B^ause  spechal^upation  programs  have  generally  lackedTstandardized 
curricula,  a  handicapped  diird  moving  from  one  class  to  another  otlen  repeated  the 
same  material.  A  permaj»/nt  record  prevents  this.  reneui^  me 

,.J!l«,^!:'''"«  sharing  of  specific  goals  and  objectives  often  motivated  the 
students  to  attain  them. 

The  lEP  document  helps  teachers  stay  on  target  during  the  year  and  sharpens 
their  awareness  as  to  wSJiether  or  not  pupils  are  making  expected  progress 
.„Ir!L  "t5f?"^y  u specifying  annual  goals  and  short-term  objectives  for  handi- 
capped children  has  in  many  instances  focused  the  attention  of  school  districts  on 
°'  developing  curricular  .sequences  in  various  skill  areas  for  handi- 

capp6u  cnudrBn. 
[The  justification  of  the  Department  follows:} 
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DITAETKBCT  Of  HBALTH,  EDUatlCm,  AMD  VELTAM 
omce  Of  EDUCATION 
Bdueatlon  for  ch«  BAndictppttd 


187 


Wo. 

ApproprUtlon  Ittguagt  Aiul  tepUnation  of  Unguat*  changti   189  ^ 

  190 

iteunts  •wiUbU  fo7  oblifttion  

  190 

SuMry  of  ch«ngo»  

  192 

ludgot  •uthorlty  by  •ctivlty  j.  

  194 

•udgtt* •uthorlty >y  objoct  

SigniflcMt  lt«i  In  Houso  and  S««t«  ApproprUtlow  CoiBittoM  roporto  195 
Authorising  logiiUtion  

  198 

Toblo  of  ••tiaito*  •«*  •pproprUtioni  

Justification t  v 

*1.  Worrgtiva:  

A.  Ctnorol  ttatiaoot  

B.  Aetivitios 

1.  Sttto  oMitttnct:    202 

a.  Stoto  grant  progra»#   ^^^^  205 

b .  f ro-»chool  incont ivo  granti   207 

c.  D«gf -blind  conttr*  

2.  Spteiol  population  progrMdt    209 

«.    savaraly  handicappad  projacta   211 

4.  Innovation  and  davalopaant..  

5.  Htdia  aad  raiourca  larvicaa:    2l6 

«.    Hadia  aarvlcaa  and  captionad  film*     218 

b.  Itagional  raaourca  cantara   ^  220 

c .  facruit«attt  and  information.  •  •  •     ;     221 

6.  Spacial  tducatlon  paraonnal  devclop»«t   ^24 

7 .  Spacial  atudiaa. . .  •  • 

  225 

2.    Stata  tablaa  


Y 
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Appropriation  EttiaAt* 

IducAtioo  for  eho  Randic«pped 

\ 

\  _ 

Tot  carrying  out  thm  Iducation  of  cho  B«ndic«pptd  Act,  ($976,637,000] 
il^0t7»Bn,000:    Pifiovidmd^  That  of  chit  uount  [$804,000,000]  $892,000,000  for 
part  1  and  13X7,500,0001  $26,000,000  for  aaction  619  ahall  baco«e  available  for 
obligation  oa  July  1»  {1979]  1$80  and  ahall  rasain  availabla  until  Sapteaber  30, 
|19«0)  298U  \ 

V 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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Apount«'Av«lUbU  for  Oblli«tlon 


Appropriation  

UbobllgACed  baUnce,  start  of  year. 
Total  obllMtlon*.  


1979 
$  976»637,000 
526.909.000'^ 
1.505,546,000 


1910 

$1,027,825,000 


l,027,S25«O90 


SuMry  of  Ctumgt*. 


1979  CstlMtad  budget  authority. 

1980  EatlMtftd  budtfct  authority. 

Nat  change  


^-o3j;i»,o<ft 

♦  Sl,llltWM 


locraaaaa: 
Vrogr«s: 

1.    Stata  grant  program--  in 
antlelpatlon  of  in  addi- 
tional 150,000  handlcappad 
children  balng  Idantlflad  . 
and  aarvadff  plus  higher  pe^ 
pupil  ooete,  chle  Incraaea 
le  retired  to  maintain  tha 
Fadaral  ahara  at  12  paroant 
of  aseaaa  coete  


Total  IncrMtaa. 


$804,000,000  +i58.0p0.000 
+  58,0p0.000 


\ 


DMra«aae; 

FTogr«ii 

1.    Naachool  tncantlva  Srante — 
aa  Stata  Grant  funde  Incraaee 
and  the  P.U  94-142  aandate  to 
eerve  thrae«to-f Ive  age  range 
bacaM  effective  on  Saptaabar  1, 
1978  (If  ceneletent  vlth  State 
l«v)r  fUndlne  for  th>L  progrea 
aa  en  Incentive  bacoiae  leae 
critical  


2.    larly  childhood  eduoatloo  prograei— 
raduced  lAed  for  aodel  projects  in 
view  of  over  160  daBonitratlon  and 
75  outreach  funded  over  the  lest  five 
yeers*    Lower  euthorlsetlon  in  1981 
of  $20,000,000  reflects  this.  Reduced 
request  In  1980  uiU  eppreprietely 
ll«lt  continuation  requlrenents  in 
191)1  


17,500.000 


2,590,000 


22,000,000 


-  2,000,jXX> 
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1979  BtM 

iMr«M«d  rMpoQilbllielM  for 
tMolmr  ttAinlag  trndtif  V,t,  94-142, 
iMi  BOQcy  li  r«fulr«d  for  ■oporato 
^  fadml  vupfort.   Tralnliit  for 
rtcttlsr  oduoitloQ  toaehori  will 
roMin  at  1979  iWol  to  pra«)to 
rroviilon  of  oorrleoi  In  laait 

raitrlctlTo  amrlrpiwuit   57,687,000 

Total  daeraaaoi  

Nat  ehanta  


191 

Chanaa  froa  Bata 


2.312.000 


6,812 


/»-51,188«000 
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Budget  Authority  by  Activity 


1979 


1950 
Ettlaate 


Incteiae  or 


StaCA  a8il«tance:                »            s    804  000  000    .$  862,000,000  «I-$58,OQO,QOO 

State  .gt«t  program                        SV^oSioOO)!/  (862  000,000)  <-A53,9b9.000) 

(Obllgatloni)                                17  5OO  OOO  15  000,000  -2,500,000 

b.    ne.chool  incantlve  grant...           .JJ'lS^'ggS)!/  (15  eOO  000)      (-17 .500 ,000)' 

(Obligations)                                 16  000  000  16,000,000  —  ' 

R17  soo  000  893,000,000  +55,VH5.0O0 

SStli-i:::'-"-:"-"----"-  a.3":*^'S  (^"looo.ooo)  (-AnAw.ooo) 

Special  population  programs: 

a.  Severely  handicapped  5,000,000 

Pi^°J"t8  22  OOO  OOO  on  nnn^nnn  -2>00Q.000 

b.  Early  childhood  education...   Zi!,wu,uuu  1  1  

27  000  000  25,000,000  -2,000,000 

rorc^un.;:::::::::::::::  (25:000.000) .  m.ooo.ooo) 

Regional,  vocational,  tdalt  2,400,000 

,and  postaecondary  program                        o'ftOo'oOO)  (2,400,000)  (  ) 

(ObUgatlona)   v*. 

20  OdO  000  20,000,000  — 

Innovation  and  development                     (2o' 000 '.000)  (20,000,000)  (  ) 

(Obligations)   vxu,wx.u. 

Media  end  resource  servlcca; 

a.  Media  aervlcea  and                           19.000,000  <^9,000,000 
captioned  films  •••••              9  750  000  9,750,000 

b.  Regional  resource  """rs...             ?' 000! OOP  1,000.000-^  rr=  

r.    Recruitment  and  Information.  

29,750,000  •     29,750,000  — 

Subtotal.....                                   f29  750.000)  (29,750,000)  (  > 

(Obllgetlons)  •   ' 

Special  education  personnel  55,375,000  "  "^•^^^'^^^ 

development                                           (sJU'So)  (55,375,000)  (-2,312,000) 

(Obligations)  

2,300,000  2,300,000  — 

Special  studies                                        (2  300  QQO)  (2,300.000)  (  A  

l(Obligatians)    '  ' 

976  637  000  1,027  825,000  +51,188,000 

fotal  budget  authority                   20^546  000)  (1,02:  ,825,000)  (^475,721,000) 

(Obllg.itlons)   vi.jwj.  • 

\:'TT^Vnl  cirrHd  ?nto  ft.c.l  y-r  1979  by  p.»l..l«n 

>f  Congrela  ($63  .idllion)* 

ther«£ore  carried  forvard  Into  FY  1979. 
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Budget  Authority  by  Object 


1979  1980  IncTMn^ 
 ggtUate  getl— te  Dtcrwe 

and  tran«pgrt4tlon  of 

  $            49,000  $  49,000 

Trm^rtAftlon  of  things                               2,000  2,000 

tent,  coMunlcatlon,  ami 

utlXlCiei  ?».                  10,000  10,000 

Frintlng  JHid  reproduction                            15,000  15,000 

Othtr  Mrvlcce: 

Project  cootrecte                           64,094,000  64,094,000 

Suppllee  end  veterlele                                   5,000  5,000 

equlpBent....-                                               9,000  9,000  v^- 

Grante,  eubeldlee,  end  / 

contrlbutlone.                                  912.453.000  963>641.000  ♦^1.188.000 

Totel  budget  eutbority 

by  obje^ct;                                 976,637,000  1,027,825,000  /  -^51,188,000 

(obllgatlone)              -         (1,503,546.000)  (1.027,825 .OOo/  (-475, 721,000) 

^  / 

/ 
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Authorising  UyUlation 


1979 

^  1^aount>  1979. 

Education. for  tha  iUndicappad: 

<Bducat|Loii  of  tha  fUndicappad  Act) 

I 

X,    Stata  aaalatapcc: 

'•  w!."^'""   M^init^  M04.000.000 

b.    fta^chool  iBcantiva 

;:c"*l»)"!. t«.,flnlt^  17.500.000 

""JmS^Hc^nij,....       Ja.ooq.ooo  I6.opo.ooo 

2.  Spacial  population 

prograaa:  i 

t.    Sffvaraly  handicmppad 

projacta  (Fart  C,  «  nnn  rwift 

Saca.  621  and  624)1'..  4/  3.000.000 

b.    tArly  childhood 

education  (P*rt  C, 

S.g.  623)   25,000. W  22,000.009 

3.  ibigloaal  vacational. 

•dult,  and  poat- 

  12.000.000  2.*00.000 

*•    ».ooo.ooo  '20.000.000 

5.  Had ia  and  raaourca 

aarvic aa: 

a.  mdiA  aarvicaa  and 

  w.wo.ooo  X9.000.000 

b.  lagional  raaourca 

cantara  (Fart  C.  7iO  (SoO^ 

Soc.  621)   i.'  9.750.WU 

c.  Macruitmant  and 

'(jiSrSllSc.  633)....  2.0QD.000  l.OOO.OOO 

6.  gpacial  education  nan* 

poyar  dwalopMut 

Sr.-'"?-—   i^Mi,<»o 

"r«.!'6wiJ^  "Sr.':....  W.a»tt.  2.300.000 

OirfunM  authoTlUClov* 

GTtalt  (or  cha  r«w>vtl  of 
•rctalcacturtl  barrliti 

<r«rc  A.  »•€.  »07)   Ind»fU.ltt  

Tot.l  U  


1980 

Aaount  IWO 
AuthoriEtd  y.«if^ta 


Iwla(lnit»i'  $662,000,000 

Ipdafinita^'  *  15.000,000 
1^^,000,009        l^,  000. 000 


4/  5.0QO.OQO 

25,0p0.0OO  aO.QQO.OOO 

14.000.000  2,400,000 

2A, 000,000  20,()PO,000 

27,000,000  19.000. 000 

4/  .750,000 

2.500.000  1,000.000 

85.000.000  55.375.000 

todafinita  2,300,000 


\ 


litdafinita 


1,0^7.825. 


000 


ai4.5P0.Ottl    \  I48\5a>.000 
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Authorlfint  LtfUlation 


1979 


1979 


education  for  th*  Hudlcapiwd: 

(Iducatton  of  tha  tUndUappad  Act) 

1.  Scaca  aaaiataacti 

a.    St«ta  graat  prograa 

(Part  I)  -I  

Praachool  ipcantlva 

fraota  (Part  I. 

Sac.  619)  

<.    OM(-bliad  cantara 

(Part  e»  Itc.  (22).... 

2.  Special  population 

proirJMt 

a.    Swaraly  hand^c«pp«d 
projacta  (p«rt  C, 
Saca.  (21  and  624^'., 

b*    brljf  childhood 

•dHcatlon  (Part  C, 
Sac.  I2S)  

).    MiIomI  vocatloMl, 
«dult,  sM  poat- 
tacondary  progrwa 
(Part  C.  Sac.  125)  

4.    lonovation  and  davalop- 

aant  (Part  I)  

).    Madia  and  raaourca 
aanrlcaa: 

a.  Nadu  aarvlcaa  and 

captloMd  ftUa 
(Part  P)  

b.  ItfgioMl  ^MOurca 

CMtara  (Part  C, 

s«c.  m)  

c.  lAcruitacnt  anl 

iof  omit  ion 

(Part  D,  Sac.  (33).... 

6.  SpacUl  aducatiofl  aao- 

p«Mr  davalopaant 

(Part  D,  S^a.  (31, 

132.  aad  134)  

7.  SpacUl  atudiaa  (Nrt  I, 

Saca.  lU  aMj  (20)  

Onfundad  auttvrlMtiona: 

OrMta  for  tha  raaoval  of 
ari^taceural  barriarp 
(Part  A,  Sac.  607)  

Total  U  

Tota}  lA  aialnat  daftntta 
•tttiiffiaatlofia   


1960 

A»ount  '  I960 

A^thQ^iiad  latlMta 


laiWinlir^  $606,000,000 


tf^afUUa^ 
$24»009«QPQ 


4/ 

2&,00q.Q0Q 

12»0Q0,QQ0 
22,O00>00O 

25»000,000 

y 

2.000,000 
i 

BO«QOOl«000 
IMafUlta 

Ipdfflpitp 
211,000,000 


17, $00,009 
16,000.00^ 


5.000,000 
22»000,000 

2,600,000, 
20,000,000 

19,000|000 
«,7>0,000 
1,000,000 

S7|6a7|0OQ 
2,300,000 


liidaf  Inlta-'    $662 , 000.000 

lodaflnlta^^  '  15,OQ0,0O0 
626.000,000      ,  1,^,000,000 


6/  5,000,000 

23,000,000  20,000.000 

16,000,000  2,400,000 

26,000,000  20,000*000 

27,000.000  19,000,000 

6/  9,750,000 

2.500»000  1,000,000 

85,000.000  55.375,000 

mdafloito  2,300.000 


976.637,000  1,027,125^000 
152.137,000    lt6.9M.000  166.525,000 
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*it^fi.iM  Mthovlutloa.    Uek  luto  mj  t««ol»o  •«  --rd  o^iwl  to  tho  iw«bor 

IMO.   ttmH*  MO  rauMy  rt*K*4. 
«M<1.  M>  fM  iMsolT  iMdleopM'  Pfolteto  HO  CMM't*'  C,  Soetlon  611,  tho  . 

MlfeMlMttoU.  I  . 

4/nt  -ttorlMtlo.  of  Ul.000.000  foJ  Mch  of  tho  yooto  l»7»  ud  l»M  lo  tho  •"thojlty 
rifitftrf  ^ilMt  tM  IWO  MthorlMtlM  U  |U,750»000. 


ERIC 


44.)0  O  .  -JO  •  40 


19ft 


Education  for  ^ht  lUAdie*pp«d 

\ 


Bouit 

Stnatc 

appropriation 

*  711  i^n  noA 

»70 

«5^S30^0OO 

iQo,ooO,qoo 

105,000,000 

84,575,000 

94»4S0.0OO 

104,400,000 

J1.04,400,p00 

;L04\400,,000 

1972 
J973 
1974 

104,250.000 
i51p019»000 
131,l09,06d 

^  109,250,000 
157,319,000 
143,609,000 

U0»750,0O0 
WO,^9,OpO 
^  159,069,000 

^ip,oop',opo 

15^319,^ 
147,979,000 

197,109,000 

284,609,000 

'324,859,000 

299,859,000 

1976 

175,000,000 

235,000,000 

237,750,000 

236,375,000 

213,100,000 

210,500,000 

210,500,000 

210,500,000 

M77 

236,375,000 

426,375,000 

507,125,000 

469,360,000 

197B 

519.925,000 

619,925,000 

643,425,000 

622,825,000 

1979 

971,825,000 

971,825,000 

981,450,000 

976,637,000 

1,027,825,000 

l./lQcliidta  iddltiofiAl  aaountt  for  auppoWt  of  prograM  thlfted  to  «n  advmnct 
ipfxofriationa  oyelt  during  that  yaarJ 
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Juatif ic«tlon 
Education  tor  the  Handicapped 


A    19^9                   1980            Tncreaie  or 
Eatimete  Decrease  


^tl»ate 

'  ^ — ^  \ 

,«nc«:::r.'Ur..    .ao^.^^.ooo     oasj.oooooo  .ssaoooooo 

(b)  fr-tliSol  inctlv.  «r.nt   V.'^^'Tn         xl'lm  mO 


W  rrmmcaoox  inc«.ux,   IS  000  QQO  16.000.000   

(c)  «>-'-ji,^2,«;«^:::::::::::::::::  i/7ff;oo°o    a^i'.oooiooo  ^  ».Miu.o5o 


8p«cl«l  populitlon  progr...:  t  ooO  000  5.000.000 

U)  S.v.r.ly  h*ndlc.pp.d  proj ......        J-???-;?;         ^n'nno'oQQ      -  2.000.000 

t««ov.tlon\nd'«l.v.lop..nt   20.000.000  20.000.000 

Itedla  and  reaoutce  lervicei: 

(.)  H.dl.  ..rvlc.  .nd  c.ptloo.d  ^,^qqq,ooO  19.000.000 

(« »/.lSi-;;i;:;;:ci««i::::: : 

<c)  Mcrui«.nt^.nd  lnf««tlo«  ^^'^^^ff  29^750^000  

SPWUI  •auction  p«rionn.l  57  687  000  55. 375. MO       -  2,312,000 

■  davilopMnt. .  •  • 

,p.cUi  .tudl  ".    '--^^  

■    Tot.l  bud..t  .uthorlty   976.637.000      1.027.825.000       ^  51.188.000 

i~   '  ' 

ahlldren* 

r,.  .t«»th  in  th.  r.d.r.l  ca-it-.nt       .duc-tion  'or  th.  h«^^ 
ilthin  th.  l.ti.r  oont.«t  of  «  "«  "^'1^,'^^^^.  .nd  towrd.  th.lr 

In  K>el.t,  .i  .  ^ol—tMy  fro.  •«cluiloa  !^"^a  working  .itu.- 

lnt.tr.tii«.  to  th.  ;:~ll'S5?vt«nr«ith'.duc.tion 
tloni.    It  1.  in  r.coinitlon  of  thi.  "^"f*. '^"„-"'['\5a^      .„  .pproprl.tion 
for  th.  h«,dlc.pp.d  h..  groim  f'"- «  2n^  .P^       1-P«i"0.  " 

«t  about  $1  -lllion  to  tr.ln  p.r.onn.l  to  t..ch  ■        ^.j,  Sp.ci.l 

t,7».  i*..n  «.r  $1  billion  l«  T-J-'-^  '""J'  Sr^S^rS  SvSC-«t  h..  .'«p.nd.d  to 
Muction.    Alom  with  th.  ir«rth  of  fund..  5^;,;"2:„°;i  ..-.n.^c.  .nd  tr.inin, 
tnclud.  .upport  iJ'l  5;„;r:K;5n.  voc.tion.l  .duction.  «d 

!rj:::i"rS:"ti::;'i^^n:iur/^ic.  -•^-^--^ 

•dvmci  in  Mdi.  i.r>ic.i  wd  cption.d  film..  J 
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S'tritr-nlSlI^  ?h  ""i"'  --""tton  'or  th.  h-ndlcpp^d 

eli?*!^!!  !J^r  J*"  "•P^^'y  »'  St.t.  and  loctl  govamMntt  ••  th.y  bov.  In^to 
eoMplltnca  with  tha  mandata  of  P  L  •n,4m  w<ii  k.  P"*"  ••"''^ 

cant  lncraa.a..$58.000.SSo..loVa5:;  Stila  Cr«I  pw«L  \S„\Vl'S:f 

7^!  """^  "rSr*"*  "  •  ^'^'^  «"  $165,825,000.  or  $6  million  bal<^ 

"79.    •nia  nat  Incraaaa  la  $51  million,  or  5.3  parean^  abova  1979. 

m'sm"^"?!^  f Vrottm,  ^leh  bagan  In  1967  with  an  appropriation  of 
fr^i^T^n^t^T  TiT'^u"'^'*  '•        '"11— tvica  daadllSa  ipproachaL. 

yaw.uuu.wo  in  1979.    Tha  flacal  yaar  1980  raquaat  of  $862,000,000  for  tha  fi».». 

?„'^"^f'"  J*  "  "i""!"!"!  thl.  .tr2n,  coiltnan    to  «.l«  tS  sJ^a! 

In  tduoatlng  aiwat  four  Billion  handlcappad  chlldran     t«  !C 

•dueatlon  «d  ralafad  .amlcaa.  and  to  rlalng  eoata  of  thaaa  aarvlcaa  JSJ  If 

42^00  Mo'^i!^!  L     ,S;S"'  Fr?*'"'    ^"  "80.  tha  raquaat  of  ^5,000.000. 

2ao°Si^:a"  2::  ^lr::i^^aij:^i^i^'  -  i-n;i..-s?:«and 
p  'ftxi'^f^i  -ra\-vfii!Jn5-:Sa:j.^\i^^^^ 

ra«.lt.  of  thaaa  atu^a.  will  ba  valuabirin  ahaplng  fuSu^r^UcJ  S^J!^.  51 142. 

1^  dlacratlonary  ^rograna  ara  propoaad  for  raductlon  In  1980i    $2  million  or 
nln.  pareant  l...  for  tha  Early  childhood  Education  progra..  Md  42  3  iilUoS 
?Ja'?L'rnn':J  III'  "P-ci-l  ""««lon  Par.onna?  DaiaU^JSt  p^lriT' 

raiiSwoJ:  ih^  vllai'?'  T  "ot  algnlflcrnt'^ 

fundad  by  tha  Early  chll*,ood  progra-  ov«:  tha  pa.t  flvI  yHrl.  R^ardl^ 

IJ^til  '•c.lvlng  stata  Grant  find*  i.  ?h«  "ita.  Jwvld!  ' 

2rj^.?n.S'i:^„'i.?'^"'^"'  •"'"«l«"y  comprah.n.lX'^"  .HuJa  that 

cna  cr«ln«d  ptrsonnal  naeattary  to  c«rry  out  tha  Aefc*«  »unA«.«  4-  I  I 

« J!!?'.!i:^i;JI'''2?*  ^«  'or  U^atlon  for  tha  aandtcapp»d  for 

flaeal  yaar  IMO.    Through  a  eo^lMtlen  of  4lraet  al4  t«chBi«.iir^< 
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ll.    St«t«  AMl«t«ac«J    •.    8t«t«  OtMt  »to|T«« 
(IduMCtM  of  th*  8aadlcapp«d  Aec»  Tart  I) 

H        f$04.«)0.000  lnd,flnlt.  $*        $862,000,000  +$58,000,000 

in  ord.r  to  .MUt  St.t*.  In  th,lr  .fforu  to  P'"^"' •  '"^ 
iBdlTldMlliod  public  oductlon  to  111  h.«dlc,pp«d  '^"2'!5/**'Jih^thi.  oro- 
■«tllb«r  1   1960.  ••  ■Miil«t«d  by  thi  Mucitlon  of  th«  H«ndlc«pp«d  AC  '»«li  pro- 
trntl  "  57»t.tM  .nd  outlying  .ru..    Ftd.r.l  fund.  P'f'"'^ 
JSTn  JSJL         dihiy  Le...  co.t.  ..locUtl  with  th.  -uctlw  of  h-n-lc-PP- 

efclld*«      »or  BurPMM  Of  th«  Act,  «Ce«U  CO.tl  ATM  thO««  COlt.  which  iXM-d  th« 

22Sr;«.2l  Sll^Jtl  «p«ldltu;.  m  .  loc.l  .auction  .Lncy  durln,  th.  pr.- 
cdlBg  .cheol  yur. 

•  rkim  1.  .n  .dv.Be.   fund.d  proir«i.    Th.  .mount  r.qu..t«l  for  "^J^ 
E^V^llrtirJor  oblltloJ  on  July  1.  1980.  for  "••/"^•t  "'SIJ 
!-.r    ThI  MxlM  — ountMch  St.t.  I.  .ntltl*!  to  r.c,.lv.  Mch  yMr  I.  .qu.1  to 

Zr^^T  TSTuZ^UTz-ii,  ;.c.i.in«  .p.ci.1        'r^-^jiruw  ' 

iultlplUd  by  ^^•c^ti•d  pncmt  of  th.  n.tlon.1  .y.r.«.  p.r  pupll  «P«>dltur. 
Spw?   «-^pi^cint.,.  .uihorl.«l  lncr«...  y«rly  to  .  »«l«u-  of  40  p.rcwt  In 
1981 t  V 

Author li.d 

FUe.1  TMr  AanroBrUtlon  T.rcnt  ift  f^Vl 

5S 

1980  5™ 
1981 


Or.nt.  .r.  i^t.bly  r«hic«i  In  ucord.nc.  with  .v.ll.bl.  fund,  .nd 

rI^.lC.  U  -ount'^whlch  I.  1...  th.n  th.t  r.c.l»«l  In  J" 

■inlM  th.  -ount  of  fund.  .lloc.t*i  to  Mch  8ut..  no  Mr.  th.n  "  P««.nt  »' 

!2b«  Sf  chUdr«  in  Mch  St.t..  .^.d  5-17.  ..y  b.  couat*!  ..  h.ndlc.pp«J.  FrlorltTli 

th.  sMt  .w.rtly  h.ndlc.pp«l  within  Mch  ox»«blllty  ct^ory. 

A««  »t,tm  ■..tin.  th.  .liliblllty  r.<julri«.nt.  a.t  forth  In  th.  l.w  .nd  wl.hln«  to 

fin  .nd  lS^.l  «piSdltur...    Of  th.  tot.l  f  jnd.  th.t  .  St.t.  r.c.ly-.  only 

^  i««t  Jr  MW.Sr3hici[:».r  I.  8r..t.r)  ^y  b.  u..d  by  St.t..  for  .d.lnU- 
iratlv.  e«.t.. 
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20.3 

IMP  bud».t  «^u^j 

?SM"{ILil?  ""^^  ^hUjrfn.  F.L.  94-142  ^d.t..  that  of"  S^t«b.r  1. 
ttJ'J^Jain.^r!^^'"'^  ■■rvlcM.  If  eon.l.t.nt  with  St.t.  l.w  uJl  pr.«lc.. 

ehil.iJ«  '.      /ISJ^LJ"      ""clP't'd  Ineraasa  of  tha  niabcr  of  • 

SolSTcHllSa!'-  "  of 

^*    lr?yL^S^TS'  "^f  MP-ndltur..  ara  aicpaettd  to  InerM.a  fro. 

cSM:  ^^^^TeV:^o^t^^^^^^^^^^  ™" 

tha  follolng  objactlva.  of  tha  Stat.  Grant  progr^ia  wlU  contlnua  In  19S0. 

^'  haadlcappwl  chadran  hava  avallabla  to  th«  a  fraa. 

JrotJ^t^S,'*"'  h«dlc«pp«J  chlldran  and  thalr  par,nta  ara 

e^p^^ehlL'rM?  "  •ducatlon  of  .11  handl- 

4.    to^-— »  «d  aaaun  tha  aff.etlT.naa.  of  .ffort.  to  ^luct.  the...  chlldr.«| 

SiHloSir™!  i?^"?^  chlldrw.  Th.  Sp.el.1  id«e.tlon  P.r.onnSl 
1179.  »'<^""  tr.lBlDt.to  w  ..tlMt.d  95,000  .p«eUl  .due.tor.  In' 

Cro«  Mn-r.d.r.l  .ourc  If  th.  fund.  .r.  ...d  for  oth.r  thu  «laln||tr.tl«.  purpo.... 


>cboslTS«r  ATSd/     Child  Countl/  Obll..:lp„    Shl^Sld  JCS  SSiS 

^lltll                          3,4«4,755     ♦251,769,9274/     $  72  5X1/  5. 

JSJt^                           3,5«0,M6       566,030  0735/       156  lOX  loj 

^2^^!?                           3,«00,000       •04,000  000         211  ^2t  20X 

lMO-61  i,,i9        3,950,000      862,000.000         216  12X  30X 

1/  ritur..  for  1979-80  «id  1980-81  .r.  pr«J.etlon.. 


204 

tl  ^Mttt  okUtAM<  i«  ^         ^  $B9/pxt^tUtU  mamt  of  |315»000»000  4tt«  to  • 
Iwor  tlM  MiUaMtod         eoMit.   talneo  mr  imo4  for  folkwiii  yoor. 

2/  tMar  tho  "toU  hofnUio'*  yro^io*  ia  9.L.  94-142,  14  ItatM  oetiMlly  rocoiv«4 
(ffMU  Urgit  thn  cte  flirt  foremit  MthorlMtio*. 

4/  XaeliiiM  eartyoftr        yrovlotto  ym%x  (963,230,073)  ao  voll  m  tho  r«$uUr 
op^ToprUtiOA  «f  1443,000,000  Md  tho  lupplMi^ul  of  $37,800,000. 
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i.    StAtt  Astlstancti    b«    Pra^-tchool  Incantlva  Granta 

(iducAtlon  of  tha  Handlcapptd  Act,  Part  B»  Sactlon  619) 


1979  Eftl— f    1,950  

■"^••^  Budgat  Incr«Atc  or 

fSti  Authority  Author liatlon       Poi.       AuthorltY  _  Pacrma 

1/       Il7p500p000  Indefinite  1/       115,000,000  -12,500,000 

1/    Poiitlont  art  tharad  vith  StAt<  Grant  Prograiii    54  in  1979  and  1980. 

Purpoaa  and  ■■thod  of  optratlona  / 

To  ttlBulata  Stata  and  local  aflucatlon  aganciat  to  axpand laducatlonal  aarvlcat  to 
pra-tchool  childran»  this  profraii  authorliat  tha  avard  of  fundi  to  Stataa  which  arc 
pratantly  providing  apacial  aUucntlon  and  ralatad  aarvlcat  to  childran  in  this  agt 
group.    Tha  Education  of  tha  Handicapped  Act,  aa  ananiad  by  p.L.  94-142,  aandataa 
th^t  all  handicapped  childran  agaa  3-21  racaiva  a.  fraa  appropriata  public  education. 
Thia  raquiraaant  doaa  not  apply  to  3-5  year  olda  if  tha  proviaion  ia  inconaiatant 
vith  State  l^v  or  practice.    Since  thia  proviaion  doea  not  reault  in  extending 
benefita  to  handicapped  pte-achool  children  in  thoae  Statea  which  do  not  mandate  or 
provide  educational  aervicea  to  children  in  thia  age  group,  and  aince  auch  aervicea 
ara  critical  and  coat  effective.  Section  619  of  the  law  authorisea  financial 
aaalatance  to  Statea  aa  an  incentive  for  State  and  local  education  agenciea  to  de- 
velop and  expand  prograna  for  the  pre-achool  (age  3-5)  child. 

State  educational  agenciea  auat  report  to  the  CoMlaaloner  no  later  than  February  1 
of  each  year  the  nu^er  of  handicapped  children  reaidlng  In  the  Sta'te  who  were  re- 
ceiving apecial  education  and  mlated  aervicea  on  Deceaber  1  of  that  achool  year. 
The  number  of  children  aged  three  through  five  ao  reported  ia  the  baaia  for  awarding 
preachool  incentive  granta  to  SBAa  in  the  next  fiacal  year.    The  Mxlfluai  grant 
Mount  each  State  may  receive  ia  deteneined  by  Multiplying  the  nuaiber  children 
counted  by  $300.    Granta  are  ratably  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  availability  of 
funda.    State  education  agenciea  My  diatributa  funda  to  local  education  agenciea  on 
\a  diacretionary  baala.    To  receive  funda,  a  State  nuat  have  on  file  In  the  Office  of 
Yducat.ion  an  approved  State  plan  to  provide  all  handicapped  childran  a  free,  appro- 
priate public  education. 

Thia  la  an  advance  funded  progras.    Punda  requeated  for  fiacal  year  1960  nay  bo 
dlatri^uted  to  Statea  In  July  proceding  tha  1900^1  achool  ytgr. 

1980  Budket  Policy 

In  order  toNcontinua  to  provide  «n  incentive  to  Statea  to  increeae  the  number  of 
preachool  hai^^lcapp^d  childieen  receiving  apecial  education  and  reUted  aervicea, 
115  Billion  ia\requeated  in  1980*    This  repraaenta  a  decreaae  of  |2*5  ■iUion  from  ' 
1979.    It  ia  believed  that  the  docreaae  will  not  advaraely  affect  the  growth  in  the 
nuabera  of  children  in  the  three  to  five  age  range  being  aerved  by  the  Statea*  The 
nuaber  of  children  aarved  haa  increaaed  aignificantly  froa  195|000  in  1977,  the 
firat  year  the  law  waa  iaplaaentod,  to  en  eatiaeted  225»000  In  1980.    Since  children 
aged  three  to  five  ara  counted  under  both  tha  State  Grant  prograa  and  the  Preachool 
Incentive  prograai  mach  preachool  child  aerved  by  the  Statea  will  receive  the  per  ' 
child  contribution  of  167  provided  by  thia  prograa  aa  well  aa  the  $218  per  child 
under  the  State  Grant  prograai  thui  aaintaining  an  adequate  incentive  to  Statea  tj  . 
expand  aervicea  to  additional  children*  ' 

Aa  a  coe^leaent  to  the  incentive  Grant  prograai  tha  Early  Childhood  Education  pro- 
graa aupporta  the  davelopaont  and  replication  of  aodela  of  preachool  prograaa.  I 
Statea  aay  uaO"  Preachool  Incentive  Crent  funda  to  inatitute  prograaa  developed  ^ 
thfo^  tjba  Bar Ij.  .Ch^ldh^9^  prograa.    Whereaa  the  Incentive  Grent  prograa 
tfiatributea  fundi  on  a  foraula  baaia »  tbe  Early  Childhood  projecta  are  funded' 
^through  diacretionary  granta  and  contracta. 
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(UuMtloB  of  cha  9miiMn*^  Aac,  Part  C,  SMtlea  621) 


 Ka,t  IncM«aa  or 

•fa..        AMthorlty         iuthorlMtloP         torn.         Authority  r^cw 

4        116,000,000  $26,(k)O,00O  4  $W,000,000 


furaow       ■•thod  of  oB«r«tlom 

To  tnabla  daaf-bUnd  ohlldran  to  achUva  thalr  full  potantUl  for  ucifuX  «ad 
■Mnlntful  participation  In  aocltty,  thla  prograji  wpporta 

cMtw'  which  provide  dlrwt,  hUhly  •peclallrejl  tvipport  to  daaf-bllnd  children 
^  S.l  d«oS.tr.tlon  proi;ct8  vhlch  ao«,n.trate  and  verify  th.  .f f .ctlvan...  of 
Innovative  practlf  te  In  the  education  of  deaf-blind  children. 

MMiv  of  the  mtanelva  aupport  eervleee  raqulred  by  daaf-bllnd  chlldran,  euch  ae 
-r!!i!-l  U^tM^'weaoh  rhtnrr.  •oblllty  tralnln*  and  auditory  training,  are 

£  STiJnTthwXiwroKl-ataly  250  iubcontracta  with  State,  local, 
STjSJaS  o%SuItl«?IS  r^Sat,  of  ..«ln,e  Includln,  n'Jft^J^'^"":?!' ' 
SeiSTtoaa  fSTraWrdad  a»d  aavaral,  ha»dle^>p.d  «hn*r«j,  fwllltle.  for  the 
■ultl.h«dlea*M4,  and  day  cara  eaatara.    Sarrleee  provldad  by  a  canter  at  s 
^SlloSTor  StiS  laSal  ticlude  tha  furehaaa  and  dletrlbu^lon  of  aducatlonal       _  _ 
JHaSJla*  InMtJleratdff  training,  t«,h«leal  a.eletane.  to  auboontractora. 
n2llndini.  aeraanmg.  and  anelllaty  aaeletanee.    Contract*  for  daaf-bllnd 
c!IUere  ata  Initially  Mrdad  through  .atlonal  co^tltlon  but  ara  contlnuad  non- 
oflHVatltlvaly  for  a  thra^yaar  ^rtod. 

lha  d««etratloB  ^Jacu  alae  ara  fundad  for  three  yaara  'htough  natlowl  co»patl- 
tlon^*e  flret  lio  yaare  of  each  frojact  foeua  on  davelop.ant,  docu«antatlon, 
^^LatMtlen   4ad  ccLinlcatlon.    During  tha  third  yaar,  contractore  are  reeponrtble 
Jr^SS^SUnTa^^  infoi-tlon  about  tha  ,roJ«:t.'  Innovatlire  practlcee  to 
the  ganaral  yubllc. 

Contracte  for  bot».  centere  and  dMoriktratlon  projaete  are  awatdad  to  yubllc  or 
oooytoflt  yrlvata  ^andae.  organlaatlona,  and  Inetltutlone. 

* 

mo.budaat.  aollcr 

•to  cantloua  to  aaelet  Statee  In  paying  for  full 

■atloa'e  daaf-bllnd  chUdrao,  116,000,000  le  ra^eetad  In  1980.   Of  thle  a-unt, 
|?4.«0;000^11  aupport  al.ht  alngle  and  nine  .ultl-State  regional  daaf-bllnd 
cantara!  and  $1,750,000  will  fund  11  da«»etratlon  projacta. 

sj'tS  •,u:.sjr»%"i5"  «- ....... 

oTlfS-^S.    All  of  tlMM  Children  sri  r«calvlns  •ducstlonal  Mrvlcaa  through 

thM  coi61n«d  ■upport  of  ?odtrsl,  $t%t;  and  local  fundi,    tn  IMO,  it  U  Mtlaated 
''Hiat  tho  $14,250,000  ?«d«rAl  funding  for  thm  do«f-bllnd  ctutara  wlil  b«  Mtchtd 
'••ith  $45,000,000  m  Stati  fundi  to  Maura  that  avarr  daaf-bllnd  child  racalvaa 

aarvlcaa  In  raaldantul  achoola,  day  achoola,  Inatltutlona,  group  ho»ka.  or  through 

KoM  aanrlcaa. 
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Th«  M^hMla  on  voeatieul  tnlnlng  vhleh  haa  gram  durliu  runt  .hii 
ll«v«i  4Mociatratlon  projMta,  ont  Aort  th«i  in  1979,  will  d«v«l«i  and  A^m^mt^MP^ 


t 
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2.    Sr«cl.l  Popul.tlon.  l|rtfir«Mry  -.    S«vtr.ly  lUndlc.pp.d  ^"J"" 
(Muc.tlon  of  the  IUndlc*pp.dVct.  P.rt  C.  Section.  621  and  624) 


H79  E.tt»t«   .  llfiC  ^^^^^  I„cr«..e  or 

>o,.  AuthorU.tlon  Po^  Autborltx 


$5,000,000 


1/  4  $5,000,000 

1/»,1U  fund,  for  ..verely  h.ndle.pp.d  proj.ct.  .r.  "^V'-^'J^^^J^^S'^^  of 
ofMrTc  which  h..  .pacific  .uthorl«tlon..    Th.  .uthorU.tlon  •n.*..S«^ 


01  

U  $21,000,000. 


Purpo«>  fMi  tthod  opeftlona 

•duc.tlon,  .nd  oth.r  public  .nd  nonprofit  prlv.t.  ;««"'=*^J;^i^5/%,chnoloilc.l 
1.  thr..-pron,.d:    (1)  to  d/'':^"^  °^d^'°^i:•.^,rl"lc.n^  or  pfobl-. 

•dvmc.  or  ••rvlc.  dellv.ry  ■od.l.)  "^Ich  •«!«•■  »  .xMiln.,  «id 

(.clnt  «luc.tot.  of  .ever.ly  '-"''Ic.pp.d  children        y^^^J'.iliXg  vh.t  iev.rely 
etun.:  If  .pproprUt.    "'""^  P^'lljlJ'  °3"\r:rLl3rri"Mn.ion.5r.^  of 
hK.dlc.pp.d  lntflvldu.1.  c.n  "1  ".^l^handlc.pped.    The  ultlMtt  go.l 

••f.t  pr.ctlc.."  in         .duc.t  on  o    th.^.v.rely  h.n^  ^^^^^ 

;r.'.lMi  le-vri  :rl"c't;:n!n^;":;on.,eSr.g.t«.  co-umty  ..ttlnM. 

*rol.ct.  .r.  O-HkiUjrough  n.tlon.l  "-^'^i'J-  '°;„'.tr:%^"'.  'e'flcJuenJ..  .nd 
contlnu.tlon  intTt^e-wcond  .nd  third  ye.r.  '  „h'ch  .re  -Ire^ly 

r.pllc.blllty,  .nd  the  .v.U.blUty      ^"f '^.^S^ "  oS  .Tn.d  v.Ud.tlon  of 

r.n.l  «ay  compete  for  funding  k  outre.ch  projects. 
1960  budget  noUcj;  • 

Xo  l^rpve  ..rvlce.  to  ^  ^ SrSoto'o^™       "o^K'  Uj^..!. 

rijr^rinrtr'bi  5i.c;i-or;  t^^^io^it  .^^ 

m.  .actlo«.l  content  .Pd  solution,  to  ob.t.cle.  In  '"vlc  J 
•auc.rlon.1  environment  .nd  m-n»gement  of  personnel,  .ncUUry  .ervice., 
fl.cal  rs.ource.. 

«,e  19S0  reque.t  will  supvort  33  de-onstr.tlon  pro'ecta  -"^5,  -"•^:\5;:ror 
compared  with  34  d'^onatrat Ions  and  5  outreacn  project 
projacta  to  b«  aupported  In  1980  are: 

rd!:.sriiu  z  rurpi;;:d";t'i"uv:i  of  $.,300,000. 

-    Three  »e-  project,  will  '''-""''J'irnrjreVo^.tron;"  nd 
co-unlc.tlon,  .en*ory-»o tor  development.  P«^°^'^) 
voc.tlon.1  .kill.,  *nd  .ocl.l  Inter.ctlon.    ($390, wu, 


!c 
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210. 

~  P"J*ct«  will  aMonttrata  approach*,  to  Mjor  ..r- 

eh.  pro»l.lon  of  ..rvlcM  m  lnt.,rat.d  ..ttlng..  ($390,000) 

"  "«l«>«"on  projact.  will  valld.t.  tha  .ff.ctlv.- 

r2Li»L     \"''"*l •  handlcappln, 
t^ll^/  '"5    ••  ^~«lly-l«P-l"d  «iltl-h«idlcappad; 
aavataly /profoundly  ratardad,  and  aurally-l.p.lr.d  ■ultl- 
handlcappad.    ($2, 860,000}  p  *r«a  .lica 

projact.'  will  .p.clall.a  In  Innovatlva 

Vil  i«l"«>^i  •cqul.ltlon  of  l.l.ur. 

aklU.,  languata  Inatructlon  ralatad  to  parforaanca  daaanda 

«:f"«alty  aattlng.,  and  aga-approprlata  functional 
curricula.    ($660,000)         ■     t-*^  luaccxonai 

..IppSt'IS'co  5I^L»t,^*j:!y        '""'continuation  outraach  projact.  will  b. 

«?M.SS)       ^  '°  rapllcatlon.  of  th.  «,d.l'p"j.c?.? 
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SductloTof  th.  H«dlc«Fp.d  Act.  P.rt  C.  Stctlon  623) 


-  W9  HtlMt.  1959-^  ,udg.t  Incr....  or 

10       m.000.000       $25.000.000         10      ^aorooo-ooo  >$».ooo.ooo 

funotm  «nd  — thod  of  cwwtlom 

To  l»prov«  the  quality  and  availability  of  aducatlonal  prograaa  for  preachool 
handicapped  chlldran>the  Karly  Childhood  Education  program  aupporta  •  varlaty  of 
dl«cration«ry  actlvlfua  carried  out  by  public  agencle.  and  prlv.ta  nonprofit 
orSnlMtlon.:    Thli  progrw.  coaplement.  th.  goal,  of  the  Preachool  Incentive  Grant 
prSr«i  by  davaloplng.  fating  and  dlaaealnatlnR  effective  and  validate!  -odel.  of 
praachool  Intarvantlon.    State,  may  choo.e  to  Implement  these  model,  through 
fo«irfund.  r.c.lv«J  under  th.  State  Grant  program  and  the  Preachool  Inc.ntlv. 
Grant  program,  or  with  Stat,  .nd  local  re.ource.. 

Th.  Wtly  ftUdhood  Eduction  »~«'*       'J^'J^^.^nlcl  ..•latwc.  proj.cta. 

,  ^^^^^^ 

yMrt  contlngant  upon  •uccMtful  p«rfot««nc«  ana  «v«ii«Dj.  y 
IQao  budRat  policy 

Th. .20.000.000    ...C.1  «;™;r,;*,"r;5'"b,'J!L!'«-l« 

and  pr.tlc.    The  .ntlclp.ted  number  of  children  .ged  ^"^  ''"J^'"? 
both  State  (trtnt  and  Preachool  Incentive  *rant  funds. 

Wol.  .dS  n°-':t;:!°  llL  Lou^  re.uue  .ddUlon.;  fund,  for  th.lr 

contlnuttlqn  in  »ub$equent  years. 

•w.rd.  *nd  fund,  by  component  follow*! 


1. 


•n.^n.tr>tlon  .rol.ct..     In  1980,  the  emphasis  o£  th. 

■p-rr^ects  will  ahlft  trom  the  older  preschool  h.ndlc.pped  to  ^h.  b  rth-to 
three  age  r.nge,  responding  to  recent  needs  assessments  wh  ch  l"<»lcate 
Xcv  lf  .  .Sfllclent  number  of  proven  P-"*-"-  '"^ "'jo9°^0  " 
group.    $11,800,000  will  support  120  projects.     In  1979.  $13,509,000 

.upported  133  projects. 


« 
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WMoUotttr— eh  MS^ct:    Fonwlatod  a«  •  v«hlcl«  to  Allow  Meetaaful  dMon- 
■ertttloii  fTOjMta  to  eontlmit  thorlns  tholr  oi^^rtloo  with  othortp  thoao  pvoj- 
oeta  fW9t4%  aodola  which  Stoto  and  locol  M«nei«a  e^n  chooao  to  royllcoto, 
Iho  ■o4ola  frovl4«  ••tlataaco  in  als  oroaas    (1)  InorMtlnt  oworonoao  of  tho 
oood  of  wmvly  childhood  oihieotien;  (2)  dovoiofing  and  toating  inatructionol 
pio^ta}  O)  atlAiUting  rapUcation  of  apdol  coiifonaQta;  (4)  atlailating  Stata 
ImrolvaBtnt  through  rafanral  natwovka  or  conaortia;  (9)  providing  training  actl- 
vitiaa:  and  (6)  providing  conaMltotion  on  apacific  toplca«    In  1980,  $3,810,000 
will  ba  uaod  to  aMpport  35  vodal-outroach  projacta«    In  1979,  38  wara  fundgd 
with  13,868,000. 

Itata  i^laaaptatioo  annta*    lhaaa  grianta  oaaiat  Stotaa  in  davaloping  and  / 

laplaMatittg  atatawida  plM  to  provida  approprlata  odueational  aarvicaa  to 

all  proaohool  hopdicoppad  childran.   Vharaaa  tha  Froaehool  Incantiva  Grant 

F'Wt'*  pwidoa  fuada  to  Stataa  baaad  upon  tha  nuaibar  of  childraii  aga^  thraa 

to  fiva,  tha  gtata  iaplaMtatioa  graata  ari  awardad  eonpatitivaly  to  thoaa 

Itataa  ijho  provida  a  carafully  daaignad  plan  for  coordinating  and  aapandlng 

aUtavlia  piogrM  for  all  praaehool  handicappad  ohiidran«    Thaaa  granta 

!r^if*Jfe'  Maaaaaant  of  naad,  training,  and  data  collaetion  and  analyaia. 

!1'??!'22  ^"  InLl979  ,  29  ^rojaeta  ra^irad 

12, 175, 000. 

tachnical  aaaiatanca  nrol^cf .    TWO  projacta  ra^iring  $1,435,000  will  provida 
taataieal  aaaiataaea  to  daimatration  dnd  suta  ii^laaantation  projacta  in 
naada  aaaaaaaant,  prograa  wanagaMnt,  aalf-avaluation,  and  packaging  of  nidala. 
Both  projaata  will  ba  cootlouad  frow  1979  at  ^out  tha  aaaa  laval.  ...  - 

iarlv  dilldhood  inatituf .    »ipport  for  tha  fourth  yaar  of  four  aarly  chili- 
2?^JrIii'!?'**  '^Jl  ^«  iocraaaad  aignificantly  in  fiacal  yaar  1980,  raauiring 
$1,150,000  in  total,  $200,000  wora  than  1979.    Thaaa  projacta  rapraaant  a 
leni-tam  ro^imaot  to  inatitutiona  to  pamit  th^i  to  atudy  tha  cooplas 
problaM  of  young  handicap^d  ohildran.    Tha  taaka  of  tha  inatitutaa  includa: 

(1)  to  laprova  both  idantification  and  aducational  intervtntlon  .pproacho; 

(2)  to  dataraina  tha  validity  of  approach.a  through  direct  application;  a-U 

(3)  to  produca  and  dlaataiiuita  findlnga  to  aducatora. 


/ 
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S.    ti.lo-1.  Voc.tion.1.  A^ult.  .nd  Po.t..cond.ry  Progr... 
(MuMtlia  of  th.  lUndlcppfd  Act,  P.rt  C.  S.ctlon  62S) 

H7<  totlMt.  _J  Bud,.t  "  Incr..ii  or 

iSlll,  A.■^^o,i»tion    -    Fo..  Authorltz  P'""" 

2  »2.*00.b00  $1*. 000.000  2  »2.400,000 


fiiraoM  and  —thod  of  oP«r«tlon« 

«.  nr«wiA.  •duc.tlon.l  i.rvlcii  to  po.t..coiuUry  h.ndlc«pp.d  Inaiyldiul..  thl.  pro- 
I^-Tt^S.  cM?Jln.  .nd  |r«nt.  to  In.tltutlon.  of  hlgh.r  .duc.tlon.  Including 
l^r«r^  c^uS  coU.1."  voc.tlon.1  .nd  t.i^hnlc.l  In.tltutlon.    .nd  oth.r 

c«r.r:Tl;)%«.^-.^idS;tS^r2.'X  P"  vocStlon.!.  t.cRnlc.l.  po.t- 

SISSS«y  "r  I3Sr2d"«lon"to  th.  .5.C1.1  n..d.  of  h.ndlc.pp.d  p.r.on.,  .nd  O) 

d.",S  to  ..rv.  «...  wh.r.  .  n..d  for  th...  ..rvlc  1.  cU.rly 
4Moa.tr.t«l. 

„p..  of  ..rvlc  .upporfd  by  ^''f'  P^VorpSciint'rdToIiSi^i.'^inS^ic^^^^^ 
chair  •tt.nd.nt..  rild.nc  coun..lor..  Job  Pj-^-^J^^^^^i^^^J  ,  Jj,  •r.cr..tlon.l 

rtSur-j^Lr^y^nSt's:  r.:fro;  ^y^roftrtiror  .ub.i;t.nc.  .iio«.nc... 

or  for  th.  coat,  of  con.tructlon. 
1980  budtft  policy 

TO  ...l.t  m  pr.p.rlng  th.  h.ndlc.pp.d  for  J^^SJo^Mrlr^quSt.d  ^ 

;^r,;S'ih.irii'ii"9r,!^';:rr''ro;:tSit"s^^^^^^^       -'-^  ± 
2;;g';:.:rutt:ni"«i;'ic;'provid.  voc.tion.1  --^^-/.i^is;!/;:  ;s  Toi  :r.'.t 

(or  daaf  .tud.nt.:    CUfoml.  St.te  "  ct    W  lichnl?"  Voc.tlSn.l 

IIowOrl.«.V  S..ttl.  C.ntr.1  Co-""       Coll-i;^-".'^  U'b.  .«H.d"c«p.tltlv.ly.  will 
iMtltut.  .t  St.  P.ul.    *PP'«^'-"^y/."?"!^"'to  po.t.econd.ry  .duc.tlon.1 
eo-bln.  dlr.ct  ..rvlc.  to  .tud.nt.  .nd  '"i"'"^*  i^^'^'^dJ^pplng  condition. 
.,.t«  m  ord.r  to  (J)  -  JP^  ?L  ro'  on  ^^iS^i^SJlfL.tlon  to 

oth.r  th.n  d..fn....  .arvlc.  to  und.r.erv.d  .nd 

oth.r  po.t..cond.ry  ^"•'^'"'^°"'\'"i,i?ln!'!i«b"r.d"t.  .nd  .rhnlc  -inorltl... 
uii..rvad  population,  .uch  a>  d.v.lopwnt.lly  dl.aoi.o 

tn  mo.  10  projact.  -Ill  b.  ^7-*-.  °- „^^v  ^^^;^\7.tv.^Cd^^^^^^^^^^^^^  thuVogr... 

•tudanta  will  receive  ••rvlceii  In  the  •chooU  wnicn  r«c«iv» 

80^  r..ulf  of  project.  wWo..  U-t  y«r  of  funding  will  be  In  1979  .re: 

o  the  flret  national  conference  on  the  state  of  the  art  of  the 
dleabled  etudent  on  Merlcen  ca«pu«ee. 

tf  .  j«».iA«i*ni:Allv  dleebled  aduUe  who  ere  not  cepeble 
"  'of^'p^r". "n^"    Culrcoul  :  JlJrtculu.    Stud.nt.  r.c.tv.  in.tructlon 
in  Jl?!..  mich  ..V.n.y  -.n.g.-nt,  lnt.rvl.»lng  for  o  Job.  .nd 
u..  of  public  tr.n.port.tlon. 
«  .  coMunltv  n.twork  vhlch  .Uow.  college  hand Ic.pped  per aone 
"  'to^'w  'coHrg.  ln.tructlon  through  -P-|'i^"i^P^r 
hookup,  batwan  "ha  cla.aroo.  and  Individual  atudant  a 


hoaaa. 
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4t    Innovition  «nd  D«vilop««ri 


(IducitioQ  of  thm  Handicippid  Ace,  Pert  E) 

1979  Eatiaatt   ;  1980   > 

^^ft  Budgat  Ihcrpaie  or 

Po«>        Authority           Authoriietion         Poa.  Authority  Dacraaaa 

42          $20,000,000          $24,000,000             A2  $20,000,000   


Purpoaa  anH  — thod  of  oparati^na 

To  laprova  aducational  opportuiil^aa  far  handicappad  childran  ctiia  program  aupporta 
raaaarch»  aurv^ya,  ari  daaonatrationa  through  contracta  and  granta.    Uch  projact 
includaa    ona    or   aora  of  th«  following  purpoaaai    (1)  to  atudy  appropriata 
arraagManta  for  dalivary  of  total  aducatlvjal  aarvicaa  with  a  viav  tovarda  allain- 
•ting  harriarg  to  aducational  opportunity  for  tha  handicappad;  <2)  to  fiald  taat 
aarly  idantification  and  intarvantion  atratagiaa;  <3)  to  analyta  tha  adaquaey  of 
.axiating  caraar  and  voc^»ipnal  curricula  and  aatariala  for  tha. handicappad |  <4)  to 
avaluata  altarnativa  ayat«ia  laading  to  thk  iSoat  appropriata  anvlronaant  and  tha 
dainatitutionaliiation  of  aavaraly  handicappad  childrab,-  <5)  to  analyia  variou« 
ataff  rolaa  in  providing  aducational  aarvicaa  in  tha  laaat  raatrictiva  anviromanti 
or  (6)  to  conduct  raaaarch  on  tha  natura  and  aducational  traataant  of  chlldraa 
with  apacific  laarning  diaabiXitiaa. 

Tha  raaaarch  and  daaonatration  activit:faa  auppgrtad  undar  tha  Innovation  and 
Davalopsant  prograa  rawjlt  in  aithar  information  or  inatructionol  Mtariala  vftich 
hava  diraet  utility  in  tha  aducational  curricuU  and  inatructional  tachniquaa  for 
tha  handicappad.    Por  axaapla,  proujcta  includa  iaprovad  aaaaatMnt  Inatruatnta 
to  aora  accurataly  diagn'oaa  childran,  a  atudy  of  tha  aducational  iaplicatlona 
of  child  abuaa,  and  a  Mchanical  hand  to  aid  in  taaching  sanual  coMunieation  to 
tha  daaf/Mind. 

Stata  and  local  aducation  aganciaai  inatitutiona  of  highar  aducation,  and  other 
public  and  privata  nonprofit  aducational  or  raaaarch  aganciea  ara  aligibla^or 
granra  and  contracta  fundad  in  thia  program.    Pro.lacta  ara  fundad  up  to  thraa  yeara 
and  ara  initially  awarded  through  national  conpetition. 

19B0  bMdaat  policy 

To  axpand  tha  knowladga  baaa  underlying  tha  provUion  of  high  quality  apacial 
education.  $20,000^000  ia  raquaatad  in  1980  to  aupport  Innovation  and  Davalopacnt» 
tha  aaaa  aa  1979.    At  tha  broadaat  laval,  fu.Adad  activitiaa  rapraaant  an  effort 
•upportive  of  eeeentielly  all  other  progreae  releting  to  aducation  of  the  hendi- 
feppad.    ApproxiMtely  186  projecte  vill  be  eupportad  in  1980,  including  90  new 
and  96  continuetione,  cohered  vlth  the  1979  level  of  179  projecte,  85  new  end  94 
continuetiona.    In  total,  apptp-laately  170  reeeerch  reporte  will  be  produced  ee  e 
reeult  of  projecte  in  b«iic  and  applied  reieerch  thet  will  be  funded,    in  eddition, 
eoM  80  educe tional  product e  including  reeding  eeriae  end  inecructional  kite  will 
be  developed. 

Activities  will  be  carried  out  In  1980  under  the  following  five  categorica. 

J:  .j*?*?"*^        davelopaant.    Both  grente  end  contrecte  ere  ewerdad  to  eupport 
;  ^^^^  addrasa  broad  piiority  ereee  in  epeciel  educetion. 

Hi  J:     teeeerch  wee  conducted  in  ercae  euch  ceament  of  leernlnf  dieebled 

children,  pereonnel  developwjnt.  epeciel  educetlon  finance,  phyelcel  educetion  for 
the  handicapped,  end  nonvocel  comaunication*    (Dollere  in  thoueende) 
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1979  iSfiO 


__rsslsct.($)  '  »n.780  »n.5oo 

■bar  of  projactf  .  .  t  9  i^nn 

«»  proJ.*t.($)  »  2.«9J  »  ^''^ 


30 

lasMrch  rtporta  «n  U 

Child  or  tMchar  MtarUU  ^  ^  . 

loraationa 

3^  niflnatratlMi  Ptolacta.    Aa  a  reault  of  fOTAilng  prijacta  diai|n4  to  dmn- 
atrata  txawUrr  practicaa  In  aducatlng  th^  haodlcavp«<i.  ap-^omlaataly  1,600 
childrmi         Snaflt.    In  1979.  22  aptc*i:lc  l«rnlnj  <»^""J1^-  ^"^/^"rSd 
eontimiad.    In  19S0,  .11  nav  and  continuation  projact.  wUl  ^J^"^"'!  *  J'^. 
ransa  of  aducatiowil  practicaa  covering  all  handicapping  conditlona.    (9  in  000) 

1979 

Total  Drojacta($)  ^^550 
NitiiMr  of  pr^Jacta  " 
nav  proJacta($)  ^^'^^J 

Cantimiatiofia($) 

Child  aatariala 
Kaplicationa  by  othar  aganclaa 

3.    Studant  raaaarch.    Tha  purpoaa  of  thla  prograa  which  provldaa  financial  aupport 
to  undarSlduata  and  graduata  atudanta  la  four-fold^    (1)  to  -ti-il^-  nav  par- 
ionaal  to  antat  th.  fiald  of  r.aaarch  In  aduc.tion  of        ^-^^^^^^l? /Ji,^^^,. 
aaalat  atudanta  in  obtaining  a  vlabla^aa.arch  product;  (3)  ^^^^^J^^^?  '"""^^ 
la  apacial  aducation.  and  (4)  to  ancouraga  coordination  and  jrr*^^"^^?".^!^^^ 
unlvaralty  dlaclpllnat  and  dapartaanta.    Support  can  ba  provldad  through  an  Inati- 

tution  for  dlaaartationa.  th  and  othar  atudant  InitUtad  projacta.  All 

projacta  ara  nav  avarda.    ($  in  000) 

1979  1980 

Total  prolacta  ^  220  $  250 

*»^«  II  30 

Xaaaarch  raporta 


4.    Tachnical  aaalatanca,    Ona  projact  raquirlng  $500,000  will  ba  continuad  froa 
1979  in  ordar  to  provlda  tafchnical  aaaitftanca  to  da^onatration  projecta.  The 
objactlvaa  of  thla  projact  ara  to  faclUtata  coaiwnlcatlon  aaong  tha  projacta,  to 
conduct  confarancaa  on  topical  araaa  which  banaflt  tha  ptojacta  and  to  provide 
conaultation  by  apacUliata  In  aducatlon  of  vatloua  handicapping  condition*.  Tha 
projact  vaa  bagun  in  1979  with  $450,000. 
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!  ^'  ff*  Miowrct  Strvlctt:  «.  NidU  tervlcet  •nd  Captioned  Fii.. 

(EdueatloQ  of  the  Hendleepped  Act.  Part  F,  aectlgna  652  and  653) 


I 

^1979  Eeti—ta 


1980 


Po.  A?!l!^'*^  .    u  '  Increaae  or 

£24:  Authority  Authorization         Poa.         Authority  Pecreaee- 

^  10       ,  $19,000,000  $27,000,000  10  $19,000,000 

Purpoae  and  method  of  op«ratlona' 

To  produce  and  dietrlbute  educational  naterlale  to  handicapped  atudenta,'  their 
pareota,  thalr  actual  or  potential  enployers,  and  other  peraone  actively  Involved 
JlLr''^       i^!.*?"*"?***"^  handicapped,  thli  progran  awarde  granta  and 

contracte.    Additional  actlvltlea  Include  captioning  end  dlatrlbutlnt  fUme  for 
deaf  peraona,  and  training  peraonnel  In  the  uea  of  educational  vedla  for  Inatruc- 

handicapped.    Thla  laat  function  la  accomplished  through  a  ayatea  of 
centere  which  focue  on  dawnetratlon  and  technical  aealetance  In  an  attempt  to 
facilitate  more  effective  utilization  of  media  and  materials  for  the  hendleepped. 

The  cmptionad  filM  protram  ssrvas  over  90  psrcent  of  ths  dmaf  population  ifl'th  itm 

SuLSoJJirSakSf       "      ^^^^^^  ^'^^^^  »lth  tapsd 

Contracts  and  grants  are  made  to  State  and  local  ed.-catlon  agencies,  Inetltutlona 
or  higher  learning,  and  ot^jer  public  and  non-profit  private  agencies  on  a  competi- 
tive baala^   Projects  are  approved  for  periods  up  to  3  years  but  annual  renewal  Is 
bssed  on  the  quellty  and  ef fectlveneee  of  a  project,  ita  repUcabUlty,  and 
availability  of  funds. 

19B0  budist  policy 

To  continue  to  provlds  appropriate  medle  aervlcea  for  handicapped  atudeiita,  $19 
■llllon  le  raquaatad  for  1980,  level  funding  thla  program  at  the  1979  appropriated 
amount.    There  will  be  a  minor  ehlft  of  emphaala  within  the  captioning  and  record- 
ing activity,  although  the  aaount  of  money  for  this  cos^onent  will  remain  the  same 
aa  the  prevloue  ymar.    Aa  In  1979,  approximately  130  granta  and  contracte  will  be 
awarded.    Actlvltlee  Includes 

1-    Captlonlna  end  Recording:    $8,500,000  will  support  approximately  60  contracte 
for  the  development,  adaptation,  production,  and  distribution  of  materlala  Incor- 
porating the*  moet  recent  technological  advancements  In  televlalon  and  recording. 
In  1980,  a  ahlft  In  amphaalM  will  be  acconpllahed  through  the  training  of  20 
WTltere  for  captioned  TV  and  the  purcheee  of  18  encodera,  compared  with  10  wrltera 
and  al^t  encodera  In  1979.    On  the  other  hand,  there  Hill  be  a  alight  decrease  In 
the  nia^er  of  captioned  educetlonel  and  feature  films  added  to  the  film  library, 
from  192  to  168  .    The  captioning  of  AB(C  news  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
will  continue. 

2»    Educstlonal  Medls  and  Materlala  Centers  and  Services;    Approximately  $3, 000,t)00 
ha  aame  amount  aa  in  1979,  will  support  the  continuation  of  three  centers  which 
dsslgn  (or  sdapt),  market,  and  dlaeemlnate  educational  material  for  the  handicapped. 
Tot  centere  focua  on  apeclflc  handicapped  conditions  -  one  for  the  hearing  impaired 
and  the  other  for  the  aeverely  handicapped.  .  The  third  center,  the  National 
Inatructlonal  HatarUla  Information  System  (NIMIS) ,  assists  parents  and  teachers 
i^csts  Instructional  materials  appropriate  for  identified  learner  needs  of  handi- 
capped children.    Through  NIMIS,  40,000  materlala  now  on  the  market  have  been 
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Sad  r«tri«v.  Infon-tion  within  •  very  .hott  period  of  ti.c. 

4,   1  TH,.i:.r  of  th.  Deaf:    $500,000  will  be  provided  by  contract  for  support 

of  tha  Matlonal  Th««t«r  of  the  Deaf. 


aH^KiBA*    VW  v^w*^--*   

6     D^n.tr.tlon  .nd  d.v.lop..nt!    With  $3,000,000.  thi.  '"^y^^-^" 

„  th.  in  iili.  which  will  continu.  the  following  l.gi.l-ted 


,..nrHin,.  fo.  th.  .iind.  Xn^:  ^S^PPO'^^f^JJ  "^rnllr'co'pr'oviSrid^uI.riir 
for  •  •Ingl*  contract  to  Recordinge  for  the  Bima,  inc.,       f  v 
Mtarlala  to  vi«u«lly  handicapped  learners. 

6. 

objftctivee: 

(I)    Reeearch  to  identify  and  «eet  the  full  range  of  apecial  needa 
of  the  handicApped  relativ*  to  inatructlonal  aaterlala  and 
technology. 

<2)    D€V«lop»«nt  or  de«)n8tration  of  new  aethoda,  or  i«prove«enta 
in  approAchaa,  or  techniquea,  which  contribute  to  the  adjuit- 
■tnt  and  education  of  the  handicapped  through  the  uae  of  Inatru- 
tlonal  ■aterials,  media,  and/or  technology. 

(3)    Training  of  profeaaional  and  allied  personnel  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  in  programs  apeclfically  denigned  for 
the  handicapped. 
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^'  Su«'?l.":r^i:!'M!\'r'"'-".   *««*°"'^      c^t^r^  — 

(Mueation  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Part  C,  Sactlon  621) 
l»79B.yi^f  i9go  

7    -A  9,750,000  $21,000,000  7        ,  9,750,000  '  _ 

.^'^;d\^^\^°d'S"":c",::  la"iT*s«tJr'«r  '""'r^""- s«..raiy 

•uthorliitlon  1.  $M;75S[5oo:  "      '     ""^  r.quaatad  agalnat  thl. 


yurtfoaa  and  m.r\u>i  of  oparattnuf 
To  utlit  itat 


•IbmtUa'SHdar  ft  Sir;?  ?hn*nir«L'*'"5*''"  — thalr  raapoo. 

^.lOMl  «.««rca'c«,t.r.  (Uci)  ^.rSfr^tJors:,^""";"'  "^""^  " 

:"»'t:j:':-  !::a}^5™LHar^^^^^^^  ;;x&" 
fri^.!:a~^^^ 

adoption  by  UAa  of  ■ultld«.^«ni«--,       .  and  LEAa|  and  ♦)  to  aQcouraga  tha 
.od  aa««atrI^Kn  of^Sa".     '    "    "  """"  ''"~«''  d«r.lop««,t 

Su'crSo^'Jl'aJl  "fl'.it.''tS:'t'""  •'•l«-"c.  to  taacht.  to  da^.lop  l«.lvlHua' ^..^ 

m^ha  fli!.;""!!!!  Pl-"-.  how  tha  actlvltla.  wlU  ba  clrruS  oSt"y"h. 

Mcwvan  tha  nc  and  SEA.    Each  tttC  la  authorlsad  to  aarva  tha  cllanta'  n.Ji.  .. 

S'l;: 'a':i,^:?^';}::^;,'=""  "^-r"'-  '•-•i''p--rL;j«it«;:„;:2"r::i«, 

tachnlcil  «.n»«  i    ?       child  parforwanca.    Sarvlcaa  ara  provldad  through 
iJ^olv^  "-"""""on  of  »od.l  practlcaa,  training  of  paraona 

tSI  W.iTnt^/^'i"?!:"''  criteria  and  protriu'a.  fir  Conltorln. 

lu  .X«"t'rJS:  sLI":;  ^j;;/""^''".  tha  «C.  win  continue  to  pror^da  dUgSo.. 

IIuc«irMl'«'  <PSC.)  1.  to  encourage  local 

Mrtl^^ZJSr  J!       /""P'  c«prehen.lve  referral  .arvlcaa  a.ph.al,lng  parent 
r^IIaa^a^I^nrif  tHa'^ilfr""  mfon-tlon  on  eacr^hlld?  and'^erLlc 

J^lon  rr^iV^  I  '  "^^^^        <»««lened  to  provide  one-.top  Infor- 

Ty  Z  Ssc    o"hI  r2:w?       "•"""PP^'  -Children,    children  are  of  t«, 'raJ.rr^J 
for  Dl.c-.n»  J^*  "••^''"•l  "Mourca  Centera  for  diagnoala  and  aaaeaa-ent.  and 
ror  placcMnt  In  an  appropriate  educational  progra." 

iTrlllll  Iron'l!;.?:'*''"*^  """"I"  "lection  Service  Center. 

u     "P'^tlon  were  awarded  on  .  competitive  baala  In  fl.cal  year  1978 

.'ni  rii^SaMa'sns/of^fir cente'r^^rif^e'^i;:::.. 
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titidf  t  policy 

tiil.  l'.  th.  M«  funding  l«.l  Pr-  ~.  IHtHr^'^unS;  P  "    .d  ' 

rSS«.iiimii.!  "J.clfl=  objLtlv..  for  1980  .r.  ..  foUov., 

LKA.  on  oon-bl...d  "'S^]*'  !oO0  h.ndlc.ppid  ehUdr.n  for  .p.cl.l 

in  m  d«v.lop.«»t.  .nd  dUgno..        "J „  i^iHn  th.  provl.lon  of  th.  full 

:«KnS  th.  Socl.l  security  *t?i"i'""tl!r«cr 

ISu  b^^l.?rlbut.d  ..  follow,  for  th.  four  prlm.ry  function,  of  th.  MC. 

(.)    8t.t.  pro|r«  d.v.lop^nf.    $4,000,000  -Includ..  .upport  of 
«,d.l..  timing  of  SEA  p.r.onn.l.  .nd  dl...-ln.tlon  of  Infor- 
Mtion  to  .ncour.g.  lmprov««nt . In  .ppr.l.iil  pr.ctlc.  .nd 
.ductlon-l  progr—lng.  APP'^o"^""^? 
b.  tr.ln.d  m  IEP\  d«v.lop««it  In  both  1979  .nd  1980. 

(b)  Educ.tlon.l  .ppr.l..!-.    $1,000,000  -Include.  t«"J"8  -nd 
*  '    L.lu.tlon  of  r.f.rr.d  children  .nd 

..rvicM  .nd  .«rvic.  crit.ri.  through  SEA..    In  1980.  in 
1979,  65.000  children  will  be  di.gnoaed  and  ...ea.ed. 

(c)  Educ.tion.1  progra-ing-."   $1,000,000  --I"'=^';^"/';;'i?^'"' 
of  ^lucational  progra-.  for  childreni  con.ult.tion.  with 

^  .chool.  and  other  .genciaa,  parent.,  and  teacher.,  and 

rca....Mient  of  child  placcaenta. 

(d)  Projact  .d.ini.tratlon-.  $1,000,000  --Include,  -i"""""" 
-.f  accountability  data  «»d  other  ad.inl.trative  actiuitie. 
of  center  operation.. 

n  ttJ  7S0  000  will  perait  17  Direction  Service  Center, 

pl^'^tlon  service  Center..        • '""^  J*,  "       of  .ervice..  including 

^o  continue  to  provide  direct  on  °"  '  =~P5',;*S^'d!.";buted  between  two  function.-. 

:sroorfor;5rkv:c:ni  if^£"^ 

to  cllsnca. 

in  1980.  the  number,  of  RKC  .nd  DSC.  -nd  the  distribution  of  fund,  for  their 
•upport  will  be  the  1979. 
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i.    Ntdla  and  laaottrca  S«rrlcaat     c.  KccrultMnt  and  Infonatlon 
(IducAtloo  of  tha  Baadlcippid  Act.  Fart  D,*S«ctlon  633) 

1979  Utl— ta   1980   


-  .       .         .J  —ww-v  Incraaaa  or 

ISli  Authority  Aythorliatlon     Poa.    Authority  Pacraaae 

1        »1,000,000  $2,500,000        1  $1,000,000 


*  furpoaa  and  aathod  of  oyratlona 

Jf'JT^'*"!  ^°5?"*t^«^  proiraM^.trvlc..,  and  r««ourc..  for  th«  •duc.tion 

of  htoJlcppad  children  tad  to  provld.  r.Jtrr.l  ..rvlc.  to  p.r.nti.  t.«ch.r..  .nd 
^^Mhtr  ptrion.  t.p.ciaiy  Int.rt.t.d  m  th.  hwdlc.pp.d.  thl.  pro^w  .Crrdr^^wt. 
ZL^c^l'^^'^L  ^-^^^^^^-l  oh^^ctU.  1.  to  .nco".8;  .tud.St.Ind  Jrof^i.lollil 
^•'I  .ductlon  for  hmdlcpp^d  chlldr.n  .nd 

^4.\«^  ^•'"If*''  contr.ct.  .v.rd.d  on  .  co»p«tltiv« 

bMli  to  public  or  nonprofit  .t.ncl..»  orgMiMtlon.  and  In.tltutloim. 

1980  budg.t  policy 

I?  ftS^  ?  •w.n...  of  th.  .v.ll.blllty  of  ..rvlc..  for  th.  h.ndlc.pp.d^ 

!•  r.qu«.t.d  for  1980.    With  th...  fund.,  .f fort,  will  b«  Mlnt.ln.d  .t 
th.  1979  l.v.l.  potHittint  th.  contlnu.d  funding  of  13  .ward,  .upport.d  In  th. 
if!TJ^J'?f \  ^  d.viloplnt  Infomatlon  p.clc«g..  for  Indian.,  tho..  of 

ll«Jtad  Kngllah-apaaklnt  ability,  and  tha  aaoaraphically  laolatad  handlcapptd  will 
continua.    1980  actlvltlai  of  thli^  program  .ra  daicrlbad  b«low. 

^'    flSLiS""?^  i°!!?T"^^2  "I?^^!  '       ^  provide  refarril  and  lnfoni«tlon 

aarvlcaa  LO  handlcappad  chlldran  and  thalr  paranta.  About  $40D.0QO  will  support 
thla  activity,  tba  aaM  aa  in  1979.  ^ 


3. 


Support  for  tha  Information  Claarlnghouaa  will  continua  at  a  laval  of  approxl- 
■ataly  9246.000.    Thla  activity  Includaa  production  and  diatribution  of  Cloaer 
LOQfc  taport,  which  will  achiava  a  circulation  of  200.000  by  1980.    in  addition, 
.racrult«ant  information  diatrlbutad  in  Gp^acl»l  Education  Cartara  will  ba  dlractad 
at  ragular  aducatora  and  college  atudanta  tc  attract  peraonnal  to  tha  fiald  of 
apacial  aducatlon. 

Support  will  contJnu.  for  media  outra.ch  c.«p«lgni  whoic  e«ph.iii  will  b.  on 
K^!!^!k  ?u     I      8«n«r«l  population  aw.ren.ia  of  th.  needs  of  tha  handicapped 
through  TV  and  radio  ennounccmenti  and  newi  releeiei  to  coMerclal  end  public 
.t.tiona.  An  aatimatad  $300,000  will  fund  two  continuation^ntracta. 

4.  Workihopi  will  ba  conducted  In  geographically  strategic  -et.  of  the  country  to 
eKpleln  tha  finctioni  end  operations  of  the  local  information  units,  and  provide 
f"il"l9?9^r![  ijySo^!  ^''^'^  contrect  will  be  continued 

5,  Ctoa  contract  will  ba  funded  at  $50,000  to  provide  technical  aaalatanca  to  local 
Information  unite. 
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social  Iducatlon  Pir»oon«l  IkviUpiitnt  ~    \~  77^., 

»(14ucAtiQn  of  thft  H«ndicftppad  Aft,  part  D,  lActlons  631,  632,  «nd  634) 


1979  gati— f 


1980 


28 


Budgflt 

Authority  ^  .  Authorlittlon 


Pea. 


$57,687,000 


$85,000,000 


28 


Budgflt 

Authority 


$55,375,000 


Incraata  or 

.$2,312,000 


fMtpmtP  and  — th^od  of  op^ratlong 

In  oTdtr  to  atmira  an  tdaquatt  supply  of  tducatlonal  ptrionntl  comp.ttnt  to  d««l 
with  tha  ipaalftl  tducatlonal  problaw  of  th«  handlctpptd,  r.hli  progran  provldat 
flMaial  aiilitaMt  through  grants  to  Inttltutloni  of  hlghtr  aductclon,  Statt 
a4ueatlon  agaoelas,  and  othar  tpproprlatt  nonprofit  aganclaa.    Grant  rtclplantt 
dartlop  and  luprova  training  progrisfl  for  ttachtn,  ad»lnlitratori,  raiaarohiri, 
taachar  tducatort,  tpaich  corractlonltti,  parapjofaiilonali,  and  othar  •P«c^«l 
atrvloai  partonnal  luch  ai  ipaelalliti  In  phyilcal  aducatlon,  trtt  for  tha  h^^^- 
eattad,  «nd  occupational  and  phyilcal  thcrcpy.    Thoic  parionncl  trained  through  thli 
wmxm  not  only  provlda  dlrtct  tducatlonal  ■crvlcct  to  handlcappad  children  and 
youth,  but  ara  alto  Involved  with  praparatlon      other  aducatori  and  •P*^i*JJ««;. 
Individual!  -ay  receive  financial  aid  through  a  direct  grant  or  Indirectly  through 
a  recipient  InetKutlon. 

Prolectt  ere  funded  through  grente  for  up  to  three  yeari,  b-.t  averde  are  made,  , 
annually  and  renewed  on  tha  basis  of  effactlvaness  and  tha  availability  of  fundi. 

1980  "budaet  policy 

To  address  trelnlng  needs  for  peraortnel  to  work  with  handlcipped  children  and  youth, 
$55  375,000  Is  requested  In  fiscal  year  1980.    This  represents  a  $2,312,000  lecreatfe 
fro«  the  a»bunC  epproprlated  for  1979  and  Is  proposed  In  order  to  permit  a  more 
substantial  Increase  In  the  State  Grant  program,  which  Includes  a  strong  P"«onnel 
*  trelnlng  roqulrement  to  be  carried  out  by  each  State.    Specifically,  P.L.  94-lft7 
specifies  that  to  qualify  for  Federal'aselstance,  the  annual  State  plan  muat  Include 
plafia  to  treln  teachera  and  admlnlatrators,  as  well  ae  a  wide  variety  of  persona 
In  tha  helping  professions  snd  ancillary  paraprof esslonals,  auch  as.  teacher  aldee. 

Funde  for  Lhle  program  ara  dl«trlhut«d  among  four  components,  esch  of  which  eddraes- 
es  an  erea  of  nee^  for  special  education  personnel,    Thase  are  (1)  preparation  of 
special  aducetors;  (2)  preperetlon  of  support  personnel;  (3)  special  aducatlon 
trelnlng  for  ratular  classroom 'teachers;  and  (4)  Instructional  models.    I"  t^^;;!'  * 
approximately  92,000  persons  will  receive  training  In  1980,  compared  wltn  95,000 
In  1979. 


1 •    Preperatlon  of  apeclal 
25,220  special  educat' 
28,432  peraons  In  197 
entire  decrease  in  th 
'  preecrvlce  versus  ins 


1  educators.     In  1980,  $21,388,000  will  be  uaed  to  train 
ion  students  and  teachers,  compared  with  $23,700,000  and 
9.    This  decrease  In  this  component  from  1979  reflects  the 
iB  proRram.    Funds  will  be  divided  ainonR  area  of  need  and 
ervlce  as  follows: 


Pre service 


Inservlce 


Total 


Early  childhood 
Severely  hardlcapped 
Ganerel  special  ed. 
Totel 


Amount 
($000' s) 

$3,698 
5,024 
4.496 
$13,218 


Trelned       Amount  Trained 


1,155 
1,571 
\.363 
4,089 


($000's) 

$2,465 
2,951 

^754 


6,117 
7,787 
7.227 


$8,170  21,131 


Amount 
($000's) 

$6,163 
7,975 
7.250 
$n,388 


Trained 

7,272 
9,358 
8.590 
25.220 
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yyMratiott  of  auOTort  — r«^«l .    $9,062,000  vlU  mippott  training  for  10,533 
*  including  paraprofattionalt,  and  parMna  in  tha  fialda  of 
v  ..  .fnraietl  tancation,  r^craation,  and  vocational  and  cAr*ar  aducation.    In  addi- 
tion, affof  tt  will  ba  aada  to  racniit  and  train  paranta  and  voluntaara  to  vork 
in  aducatioMl  progriM  for  tha  handicappad..^  iha  funding  laval  tnd  nuabar  off 
pcmnfYrainM  in  1980  it  tha  aaM.aa  fitcai  yaar  1979,  * 


3. 


Paraprofataionala 
rhytical  adueation 
lacraation 
In  tardi  ac  ip 1 inary 
Voeational/Caraar 
▼oluntaar  progriB 
Total 


Aaount 

$U051 
957 
728 
971 
1,523 
»34 

95, 66 A 


Fraaarvica 


Apount 
(lOOO'a) 


Inaatvica 


Total 


Trainad      Awount  Trainad 


744 
299 
227 
303 
475 
291 
?73?0 


($000'a) 

$1,813 
1,450 
1,08? 
1,450 

;75 
i  ^d7 


2,543 
1,408 

1.113 
1,379 
2,137 
1-953 
10,533 


SpfCial  adueation  training  for  rayular  aducMtion  taaehara.    With  $19,125,000, 
•pproxlaataly  47,000  ragular  adueation  taaehara  will  racaiva  tpaeial  adueation 
training  aaintaUing  tha  1979  funding  and  training  lavala.    Ihia  eo^onant 
ii!?fi^?.*"fr'';  'l!f  Stataa-  affortl  to  eoaply  with  tht  aandata  of 
k  handieappad  ehildran  in  tha  laaat  raatrietiva  eoviroMaiit 

imich,  tn  aaay  eaaaa,  aaaaa  tha  ragular  elaaarooaii    iha  inaarrica  pxcgrM, 
eonduetad  jaainly  by  univ.raitiaa.  SEAa  or  LBAa,  atta.pta  to  bring  togathar 
ragular  and.  apaeial  adueation  taaehara  in  tha  training  aaaatona.    Tha  pra«* 
aarviea  prograaa  aia  at  Intagrating  undarsraduata  and  graduate  adueation 
enrrieula  with  apaeial  adueation  eoncapta.    All  atudanta  enrolled  in  audh 
adueation  i>«raonnal  prograaa  would  be  affected. 


Praaarvica 


Apount 
($000 'a) 


Trainad 


Apount 
($000>a) 


Inaarviea 


Trainad 


Total 


Aaount 
($000' a) 


Trainad 


Kagular  education 
Taaehara 


$^250 


not 
aatimatad 


911,875     46,929       919,125  46,929 
4.    I°«;^»^^^^o"«]  modmU.    Approxiaataly  $5,800,000  will  ba  uaad  to  fund  50  tranta 
5  ?thJ]:i^.rT''r''^\""'"  °'  ^"«"«^'ion  for  paraonnal  t«iX  finSd 
cm  a  thraa-yaar  baaia,  thaaa  granta  include  a  direct  training  <jo>poneu  aa^ 
integral  part  of  aaeh  proj.et,   EXigibl.  granta.a  include  IHi.:lS^'  InS  I^, 


Pyaaarviea 

Aiaount  Trajjiad 
($000>a) 


I>avalopaental 
aaaiatanea 

Modal  iaplaMntafcion  $2.385 
Total  $2,385 


745 
745 


Inaarviea 
Aaount  Treined 
($000* a) 


$  725 
2.690 
$3,415 


Totel 


APQun: 
($000' a) 


$  725 
5,075 
$5,800 


Treined 


i,782 
7,525 
9,307 


tnall^^n  ^JlJSC.!"^*"'*  "^'^  di.tribution  of  ftinda  batwaan  praa.rviea  «id 
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r>,p.,i.an  of  l^«.>»t^  .nd  Inf  rvlo  Tr.tntot 
(DolUrf  in  thouunda) 


frograBi  for: 

•dueation 

2.  Support 

partonnsl 

3.  Mgular 

•ducatori 
4*  Xnitructlontl 
■odsli 


Amount  Tr>ln«d 


$13,218 
5,664 
7,250 
2^385 


$28,517 


in«Tvic« 
Aaount  Tr>in«d 


Total 

Tr*ln>d 


4,089 

$  8,170 

21,131 

$21,388 

25,220 

2,340 

3,398 

8,193 

9,0€2 

10,533 

11,875 

46,929 

19,125 

46,929 

745 
7,174 

3.415 
$26,858 

8,562 
84,815 

5.800 
$55,375 

9.307 
91,989 
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7.    Special  Studlii 

(Education  for  tha  Handlcappad  Act,  Part  B ,  Section  618) 

1979  Eitlaata  1990 

9„.  A'l!u!!*f»  .  "udgit  Increaie  or 

^  A^'^horlty         Authorl«atlon         Pp..  Authority  D.crcaie 


$2,300,000  Indifinlta 


92.300.000 


Purpoaa  and  mathod  of  opiratlon« 

•5f«"lv«ne..  of  Fad.ral.  State.  «,d  local  effort,  to 
P""lc  .ducetlon  to  ell  handicapped  chlldr«i. 
S«^^^^^'S?  H«idlcapp.d  Children  Ac?  (P.L.  9^!)  42)  r.qulr.. 

thet  Spiclel  Studlii  be  conducted,    iheie  itudli.  provide  the  beili  for  the  A„n,,-1 
Mport  to  Con«r...  -hlch  the  Co™al..ioner  of  Educetlon  muet  .uJ"t  d^crlMnf  thi 
proire..  being  ud.  toi^erd  th.  full  .ervlce  requlr.»,.nt  of  the  Tw.    In  lddJ?lon 
th.  re.ult.  o£  the.,  .tudle.  e..l.t  the  .Co«nl..loner  in  co™lyinrwlth  S.ctlon  si? 

!jfo.L«on'1'i'='J'';"'  "".f"  ""^"^  -l-'^.  'rfl^  nl.'lnS'^^b  c 

InfowAtlon  In  carrying  out  hli  duclii  undir  part  B.  i-ud***- 

C«ch  itudy  conductid  under  thli  proftr*n  addreiiea  thm         -  m 

d..crlb.d  in  .H.  Act.    TH...  concern*,  h.v.  bHn^rglll.'irirolnS'^Se^^orf^^l^'g^'''^^^ 

1)   Are  the  intend.d  b.neflclerle.  being  ..rved?    Addr   l..ue.  of  number,  end 

kind,  of  chlldr.n  b.lng  ..rved.  end  prevention  of  erroneou.  cle..lf icetlon. 

«.!^3fnri"i"?'         ^•"■"<=^"^"  being  ..rved?    Addr  provl.lon. 

regerdlng  l.e.t  re.trijtlve  environment.  provi.iun. 

""^"S  P~vi<»«<«      beneflcUrle.?    Addr  i..u.»  ,ucl.  e.. 

•velleblUty  of  epproprlete  per.onnel  end  in.tructionel  re.ource.. 

4)   Whet  eiBlnl.tretlve  mechanic,  .re  In  piece?    i..u,.  include  the  range  of 
Faderel  and  Sret.  actlvltie.  midertekon  to  implement  the  law. 

^Vs^'"  J**?  ""■•'J "'"<:•■  of  implementing  the  Act?    Addr  ch.  edmlnl.tretlv. 

and^fl.cal  impact  on  Stete  end  locel  .chool  .y.t«n.  end  on  th.  comunlty  in 

^V""  ^"""^  °*  "'^        ''•^"8   .progre..  lowerd. 

child?         •••"fins  •  fre%  epproprlete  public  educetlon  to  every  hendlcepped 

lii''«f^d^'™t^^"'^'""'  ^^^"^  actlvltle.  under  thl.  ..ctlon 

!j  •''"P^i'lvely  on  en  .nnu.l  be.i..  .ome  .tudle.,  .uch  e.    th.  lonaitudlnel 
tJl^^H  I"!  ""'"r  °'  ^■^1">«"'«1«'"  require  e  .ub.tantlally  longer  p.rlod  of 
fu!!d..  tonuelly  until  completion,  contingent  upon  eveilebility  of 

1980  budget  policy 

To  det.raine  th.  extent  to  which  -.he  Intent  of  the  lew  1.  being  cerrieXut  the 

ll^l^Tl  \J*."'''^'"/  ^"  •>  '°  <««"rmln.  the  cheng,.  in  .J^ice. 

?rL«J.  ^r!""'.?'^''"'""  "^'"'^  in-Pl-'^-'ion  of  Ch.  l^,  2) 

of  ^!r^i„r?h2  ^  "  '"^^  l-H—nt-tlon  «,d  da.lgn  method. 
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Itatia  or  mg/^ 
OutUlnt  Araa 

^      147i  idvanoa. . 
^         for  1979  V 

1979  Advanea 
for  1980  1/ 

1980  Advanca 
for  19811/ 

Tdtil  

1566.030.073 

$804,000,000 

1862.000.000 

Alaate 

Arlaona 

AHumaaa 

CaliCorala 

9,199,597 
1,141,091 
6,318,460 
4,811,148 
49,893,306 

13,139,714 
1,619,811 
9,024,608 
6,886,010 

71,161,118 

14,087,605 
1,747,385 
9,675,637 
7,382,762 

76,403,036 

Oolmdo 

OflpnaetieuC 

DalMra 

flotida 

Gaorgla 

6,464,413 
9,036,317 
1,899,113 
18,586,103 
13,159,541 

9,133,073 
11,906,503 

9  711,488 
16,546,532 
18,795,673 

9,^99,140 
13,837,568 

2,908,165 
28,461,580 
a0,151,581 

KMli 

Idaho 

Illlnola 

tndi«ta 

1,588,630 
.  1,630,753 
23,570,710 
11.3U,388 

8,010,418 

1,169,027 
3,757,485 
47,948,789 
17.631,y>6 
11,455,302 

2,432,714 
4,028,547 
51,407,781 
18,903,312 
12,281,894 

Kanaaa 

Kantuofcy 
iMlalana 
Nalna 
Maryland 

3,120,451 

8,633,680 
11,809,566 

3,093,590 
13,010,301 

7,456,332 
12,645,644 
18,295,806 

4,418,551 
18,596,796 

7,994,227 
13,557,891 
19,^5,652 

4,737.302 
19,C38,357 

Maaaaohuaatta 

tUehlian 
tUnnaaota 
Nlaalaaippl 
Miaaouri 

19,103,830 
11485,711 
M,  381, 563 
4,836,601 
13,544,797 

27,285,855 
31,687,684 
16,256,199 
0,908,082 
19,345,930 

29,254,238 
33,973,612 
17,428,911 
7,406,416 
20,741,532 

Hontana 
Nabraaka 
Havada 
'  nm  laaipahira 
nm  Jaraay 

1,553,351 
4,191,534 
1,585,508 
1,410,831 
11,185,088 

2,218,640 
5,988.165 
2,264,568 
2,015,081 
31,686,793 

2,378,690 
6,420,146 
2,427,933 
2,160,447 
33,972,655 

nm  Nasico 
nm  York 
north  CArolln« 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

0h««hoM 
Orafon 
VanaayWanla 
Aioda  Xaland 
tpuch  Carolina 


2,515,083 
33,590,847 
14,280,965 

1,353,231 
25,431,188 

7,528  J03 
5,070 » 752 

26,303,162 
2,044,598 

10,768,402 


3,592,274 
47,977,550 
20,397,393 

1,932,810 
36,323,172 

'0,753,189 
/, 242,517 

37,568,604 
2,920,283 

15,380,427 


3,851.419 
51,438,617 
21,868,847 

2,072  J41 
38,^3,500 

11,'528,917 
7,764,987 

40,278,779 
3,130,950 

16,489,960 
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fUt«  or 

1978  Advanof . 
for  1979  i' 

1979  Advancf , 
for  1980  V 

1980  Advttu 
for  1981 

iMth  Mkota 

TttBII«iM« 

nut 

1,314,030 
14,768,309 
41  lift 

3,483,978 
844,301 

1,876,848 
21,093,463 
yf ,  402 , 
7,833,381 
1,206,194 

2,012,242 
22,613,130 
63,731,386 
8,400,834 
I,2v3,208 

VirgioU 
Vifconalii 

12,178,610 
7,318,336 
4,309,103 
8,772,308 
1,162,321 

17,394,616 
10,738,697 

6,440,320 
12,329,706 

1,660,133 

18,649,431 
11,313,379 

6,904,920 
13,433,390 

1,779,893 

Siftrlot  of  Oeli^U 

«uvrco  nico 

668,848 
2,899,064 

640,777 
' 3,100,655 

687,002 
3,324,334 

Outlying  ar^afts 

im^ticm  Hint 
Marlm  Xtlondo 

VlTtiii  Islondt 
Truit  Torrlcoiy 

436,910 
167,323 

1,269,839 
808,142 

1,297,386 

655,690 
239,252 
1,813,679 
1,152,085 
1,842,788 

703,205 
256,822 
1,944,516 
1,235,196 
1,975,094 

Butoou  of  ladion  Af faivt 

3,382,918 

7,960,396 

8,534,653 

y    Olitrlbutlon  it  baud  on  th«  formula  of  sultiplylnt  th«  nuabar  of  handicapped 
childran  racaiving  apacial  education  and  ralatad  aarvicat  in  each  Statt  by  a 

P«rcantag«  of  tha  national  avtrag*  par  pupil  axpanditure  (tan  pareant 
for  1979,  twanty  pareant  for  1980  and  thirty  pareant  for  1981)» 

2/    tatiaau  of  a«>unt  obligatad.    Obligationa  includa  tha  regular  1978  appMprla- 
tion  of  f463,000,000,  tha  8upple«antal  appropriation  of  |37,80O,O00«  alM 
863,230,073  which      a  carried  forward  froa  the  fiacal  year  1977  appropriation. 

V'^'**-  chUd^ouat  d«t«  on  which  final  avarda 

will  ba  b«a«d  irlll  ba  air«Uabla  In  Ar  H  of  tha  y^r  of  Appropriation,  i.e., 
3  mthe  prior  to  wtM^«  t\xoA%  b«coM  avalUbla  for  obligation.' 
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^  Education  for  tht  Handicippcd 

I 

^  HiDdleAppad  Fraachool  Xncaativa  Grant  Progr 


Stata  or 
'  OutlyiOA  araa 

1978  Advanca 
eor  1979 

1979  Advanca 
for  1980 

1980  Advanoa 
for  1981£' 

TOTAL 

915.000.000 

$17,500,000 

$15,000,000 

AXabMa 
Alaaka 
Arliona 
Artiaaa  aa 
CaXifoTQla 

81,654 
18,170 

100,825 
1,673  ,  849 

95,884 

21,332 

118,338 
1,967,504 

81,654 
18,170 

100,825  ' 
1,675,849 

Colorado 
Gonna cti cut 
Oalavara 
Pldrida 
Qaorgia 

147,381 
233,612 
38,135 
424,870 
292,818 

173,030 
184,355 
44,772 
498,811 
343,778 

147,381 
233,812 
38,135 
424,870 
292,818 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

ZlllQoia 

Indiana 

lova 

\ 

25,124 
46,510 
1,382,899 
96  ,459 
299  ,  846 

29,497 
54,604 
1,607,661 
113,246 
352,030 

25,124 
46,510 
1,382,699 
96,459 
299,846 

Kanaaa  * 

Kantueky 
Loulaiana 
Maina 
Maryland 

131,454 
129  ,211 
476,374 
51,445 
67,596 
/ 

154,331 
151,698 
559,121 
60,398 
79  ,  360 

131,4)4 
129  ,211 
476,374 
51,445 
57,596 

Kaaaachuaatta 

Mtchigan 
Nlnnaaota 
Mlaaiaaippi 
Miaaouri 

427,009 
980,744 
432  ,646 
79,411 
413,172 

501,181 
1,151,427 
507,942 
93,231 
484,941 

4^7,009 
980 ,744 
432,646 
79,411 
413,172 

Hontma 

Rabraaka 

Navada 

Nav  Haapahira 
Haw  Jaraay 

58,025 
176 ,020 
54,137 
23,031 
373,574 

68,123 
206,653 
6J,558 
27,039 
438,589 

58,025 
176  ,020 
54,137 
23,0?1 
373, 5/i 

Nav  Maxico 
Nav  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

32  ,452 
383,370 
351,067 

'",220 
41  ,906 

3B,'/0 
•;50,0fc. 
4X2, 16A 

50. 
484,76^ 

32  ,452 
383,370 
151,067 

43,220 
<*12,906 

Oklahoma 
Oragc^n 
fannaylviuia 
Ihoda  la  land 
South  Carolina 

241,971 
156,653 
677  ,384 
68,94^  • 
3o5,274 

284,082  ' 
183,916 
795,2,. 
80,940 
4?8,b44 

241,971 
156,653 
677,384 
66,942 
365,274 

er!c 
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StM  or 

1978  Adv«ae« 
for  1979 

1979  Advaoea 
for  1980 

1980  Advanca 
for  198li' 

• 

South  Dakota 

•  66|04i 
li567,277 
53,987 

♦  77,517 
583,614 
1,840,036 
120,796 
63,383 

1  66,045 
497,102 
1,567,277 
102,890 
53,987 

VirgialA 
VMhl&gton 

VMt  VltftilllA 

Vlacontln. 

400  »m 
173,776 

66,998 
346,132 

37,686 

469,841 

200,069 
78,658 

406,370 
44,245 

400,194 
173,776 

66,998 
346,132 

37,686 

* 

Diatrlct  of  Coliabla 

43.968 

51,619  . 

43,988 

Fuorto  lico 
Aatrlcaa  SmoM 
Northain  KarlMM 

Virgin  lalandfl 
Trust  Torritory 

140,352  . 
1,645 
75 
1,645 
75 

15,104 
13,609 

164,778 
1,931 
88 
1,931 
88 
17,733 
15,977 

140,352 
1,645 

75 
1,645 

75 

15,104 
13,609 

1/Dlatrlbutlon  la  baaad  on  tha  forvula  of  mltiplyinK  the  nuabcr  of  handicapped 
childraa  agad  3  through  5  racaiving  apaclal  education  in  each  Statf  hy  $300. 
Granta  ara  ratably  reduced  if  tha  appropriated  aaount  doea  not  fully  fund  tha 
prograa  according  to  tha  formula. 

1/Aaounta  are  baaad  on  child  counta  uaed  for  prior  year*a  diatribution^  Crant 
aaounta  vill  be  adjuated  vhan  actual  counta  for  achool  year  1979-80  ara  received. 
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Wednesday.  March  28,  1979. 
HIGHER  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
•  VVITNESSES 

JOHN  ELLIS,  WKCUTIVE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EDUCA- 

aZ&^moyTdv-futy  commissioner  for  higher  and 
RiXSrr  RoS-E^jrc-TOR.  division  of  training  and 

Ccm'V^BlEBE,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  PLANNING  AND 
BrTe  r'wSLFF.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOB  LEGIS- 
wlluAM-  SS^a,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 
P^TEr'' REUC™  TY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCA- 
eJwTrD  MEADOR,  director.  DIVISION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

T^KmNALLEN,  CHIEF  M'^^*"'  ""''' 
DIVISION  OF  TRAINING  AND  FACILITIES 

HIGHER  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  take  up  next  HighVn'lL^^Sf'"^";^^ 
tion.  We  have  before  the  committee  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Moye,  me  uepui, 

'^n.^Mjve'we  are  delighted  to  have  you.  Who  do  you  have  with 
Acade&mtle^'B?a„ct  Mr.  Dick  Rowe,  Director  "f  th^Drv^ 

M^S^  S^rS  ^f 

sistant  Sjoretary  for  Education,  and  Mr.  Dingledein,  uireci 

the  Division  of  Budget  Analysis.  Woro  thp 

Mr  Natther  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  betore  the 

-TSSorTi^i^^^^^^^^ 

the  statement  for  us. 

(The  statement  follows:!  ^^^^ 
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.  in* .  . 

lEMRDfNr  OF  tEAUU.  EDUCAIIOtl.  AND  WELFARE? 
Offie*  of  Education 
-  Biapnphlcai  Sketch 

:  JtohnEllij 

t  bttcutlva  Deputy  Conmlsslaner 
for  Eduutlml  Progrns 


anOHPIACE 
ittOMIE 

mxMncN 


EXPERZBCE 


W71-1977 
1966-1971 
1964-1966 
1963-1964 
1961-1962 
19S9-1961 
'  1938-1959 
19S7-1958 
/1953-I954 

/  louiiuor 

REOXMITION: 


A*ttit,  Ohio,  ScpCMfcn:  15,  1929 

B.S,,  Bwllng  Gmn  State  ttiivwnlty,  1953 
M.A. ,  Cia«  Uestttn  Rutrvc  Lhiversity,  1958' 
VMdwn  College.  Goluifcla  Uhlvenlty. 
Skaners  1959,  1960.  1965 
Ed.D.,  Birvard  University,  1964 


°«P"«y  OonnUsloner  for  Educational  Frogr«». 
U.S.  Office  of  EdKation  -b*"«», 

&V«rlntenden&  of  Schd^,  Cbltidus.  GMo 
&9a^tendent  of  Schqola.  Ukcuood,  Ohio 
Snierlntendent  of  Schoola.  Muaillon.  Ohio 
Ateijtant  Superintendent  for  liiscnjction.  IfcaaiHon,  Ohio 
Staff  Bid>er.  Kuvazd  &irvey  of  Boiton  City  Schoola 
Principal,  G«fiald  Elonentaxy  School.  lorain,  Ohio 
Principal,  Hunriaon'  Elenentary  School.  Lorain.  Ohio 
TiMcher.  Grade  6,  Lorain  City  Schoola,  Lorain,  Ohio 
Teacher,  Grade  4,  Lorain  City  Schools.  Lorain,  Ohio 
USAF  1947-1949  and  1954-57.  Captain- Intelligence  Officer 

^*  Silver  ^fedal  as  Top  Student  In  HOTC 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  Book  Auard  at  HarvaA 
Muaillon  Youtg  Man  of  the  Year 

Saturday  Review  1977  Honor  Roll  '  j 
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DDAKXKnri  or  halti,  dooixom,  iMO  uzltau 

Of  fie*  of  UuMtloA 
SMtMiU  by  th«  iMCUtlv.  Deputy  Co-i;.ioB«r  for  Muc.tlon.1  Pro»r.« 

ligtMt  $ad  ContlAulai  Idueatiea 

Mr.  GhalxMs  Md  Kuibsra  of  tho  CoMittoot 

I  avpreci-to  eho  opportualey  to  oppw*  boforo  you  to  prwtnt  our 
fiSMl  yMt  1980  »lgh«r  and  Coatlaulnf  .pproprlatlon  r«v«.t.|*ThM« 
Vtogr..  «•  d«.l««d  to  co^l««t  oi«  .t«d«t  ...KUae.  progr—  to 
,n»ote  o^u^  •dtttttlonal  Opportunity  sad  to  fo.t«r  rofor.  la  po.t- 
Mcondary  oduction  .trMicthoa  iho  roUtlowWp  b.twt«» 

W-ctloa  oad  vor^  Tb.  1980  propo..d  .pproprU^lou  total.  8349.080.00o7| 

^MdlstAcessi 
,«  pn»ot.  »d  «poad  Bcc^u  to  po.t.«coud.ry  oductlou,  olght 

in  b.  .uppor«.d  .t  .  r.,u..t.d  1.^1  of  $160,380,000.  Wlthla 
tbU  froup  of  pro,r«.  .«.ra  .hlff  In  -pb*.i.  on  .tr.t.gy  or. 
,ropo..d.  mthln  th.  Spoeli  nofr—  for  th.  t)i..d»«t.«.d.  t«  n« 
lBltUtl«.  «ddrM.iac  th.  d«^  «.«d.  of  «CM.  o-d  r«t«xtlon  or. 
,«po..d.    lncr«.«i  fuadln,  for'Cr.du.t./Frof«.lona  Muc*tlon*l 
O^rtualtl..  1.  propo..d.  vhll.  .  d.cr«..d  .pproprUtlon  1.  r.<,ulr.d 
f  cmitlnu.  th.  c«rr«t  poUcy  for  V.t.r.n.'  Co.t  of  ln.tructlon. 

«^  fl^.  8P.CU1  Frogr-  for  th.  Dl..d..nt.«.d  .r.  propo..d  for  . 
f«dl«,  .t  $130,000,000.  in  Op-rd  Bound.  ptopo..  to  fund  n«  Sp.cUl 
U^U  pro3.ct.^focu..d  o«  th.  phy.lc.1  .cl.nc...    The.,  project. 

prdd.  not  only  lnt.n.lv.  .cd«lc  tr.lnln.  but  .1.0  cr..r  t^i^nc. 
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eouaaallBt  Md  Mcanalv*  eoneaee  wteh  praeeldng  aelMeUea  tram  both 
laduaery  and  th«  acadMle  eowaley.    W*  propoae  eo  fund  25 
ael«Ma-bacadj>roJaeea  aa  a  flrae  aeap  emard  ptaparlni  aboutl^VoT 
dlaadvaaeaiad  aeudanea  for  earaara  and  poaegraduata  acudy  in  eha  phyaleal 
■elaaeaa  whara  thay  ara  a till  uadarrapraaantad J 

la  eha  Spaelal  Sarvleaa  rrograa.  va  propoaa  to  fund  34  Haw  Coneapt 
projaeea  baaad  on  a  eo^>rahanalTa  dallva>y  ayaeaa  daalgnad  tr  proMCa  a 
high  l«Ttl  of  •e«d«aic  «chl«v«Mat  and  to  provldt  inttnalvt  coimstllng 
•ad  suldMct  to  lafon  studtnts  of  th«  full  rang*  of  «e«d«Bic  fl«ld«  of 
•tudy  at  both  tht  uadargrftduato  tnd  graduAta  l«vtl«,  particularly  in 
•cianca  and  MthtMtloa  and  othar  araaa  In  which  ainorlty  and  dlaadvantaged 
•tudanta  ara  fair  In  niabar*    Thaaa  proJacta»  whlla  alailar  to  tha 
traditional  Spacial  Sarvicaa  PrograM»  dif far  in  that  thay  ara  «ora 
eo^rahanaiva  In  eha  aarvicaa  thay  offar  and  that  thay  Involva  atudanta 
fro*  a  variaty  of  fialda  and  dapartnanta. 

In  addition  to  funding  thaaa  tvo  initiativaa,  tha  1980  raqueat  will 
eotttittua  to  aupport  tha  traditional  TWO  program:  [laXnt  Search » 
0pvard  Bounds  Spacial  Sarvicaa»  Educational  Opportunity  Cant«ra»  and 
Staff  Training]   Thaaa  progruw  ara  daaignad  to  provida  diaadvantagad 
atudanta  with  ancouragtMnt  and  aaaiatanca  to  antar  and  to  auccaaa fully 
coaplata  poataacondary  aducation. 

Covplaaanting  thaaa  afforta  ara  two  fallowahip  program.  Tha 
Graduata/Profaaaional  Educational  Opportunitiaa  Program  providea  fellowahlp 
auppoct  to  woaan  and  minor i ties  to  pursue  studlaa  in  fields  where  they 
ara  undarrepreaanted.    Thia  program  will  ba  available  to  aaslat  those 
atudenta  whom  we  have  been  encouraging  to  seek  profeaalonal  careers  by 
■aana  of  tha  Upward  Bound  and  SpacUl  Services  Programs.    For  fiscal 
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yMr  1980,  $15,000,000  U  r«q««^t«d,  u  Iocmm.  of  $7,000,000.  Thl. 
irtll  allow  th«  au*«r  ot  follow,  portldpotlnt  In  thlo  prograa  »»• 
dottblod  froa  tho  1979  Uvol  of  850  to  •  total  of  1,700  la  fUc.l  y«*r 
1980.|^l'«.  •Uo  propo.int  to  contlnu.  tho  curront  fuodiot  l«vol  jt 
$1,000,000  for  toi»l  trolalnt  for  tho  01«*dwnt«t«<l  which  provldM^oth 
follcmhlp*  to  fu«r«at««  •ccoo.  ond  tupport  octlvltlo.  dwlfnod  to 
liVro««  tho  rotoatlon  of  »:in«dv«it.«od  .tudtnt.>  trolnln*  for  tho  1«»«1 
prefoaalon^ 

To  Molot  coll.t.0  «d  univoroltio.  to  r.crult  VlotM.-.r.  VftcorM. 
«d  Mot  tholr  .podol  oducotloMl  no.d.,  wo  or.  r..ju..l:liis  $\4,}80.000 
for  th.  V.t.r«i.'  Co.t  of  Instruction  ProgrM.    Thl.  will  .dnt.in  . 
coa.t.nt  1.V.1  of  .upport  p.r  .ligibl.  v.t.r«i.    Th.  r.duction  in  fukdlnf 
$4,620,000,  fro.  th.  1979  .pproprUtlon  1.  th.  r..ult  of  .  d.clln.  in 
th.  n«^r  of  oliiibl.  wftaaa. 

M  b.li.v.  th.t  th.  .bov.  pro|r«..  .long  with  th.  F.d.r«l  .tud.nt 
fiMnci.1  .Id  progTM..  will  .ff.ctlv.ly  provld.  .cc...  to  po.t..cond.ry 
.ductlon  for  th.  dl..dv«t.g.d  and  provld.  th«.  with  th.  .ncour.g«.nt, 
«lwlc.,  «c«d«ic  pr.p.r»tlon  and  £ln«w:l«l  ro.ourcM  th.y  n..d  to  .tt.in 
.  high  1.V.1  of  «s.d«lc  Mhi.v-«it  .nd  to  .nt.r  th.  full  r.ng.  of 
•    c«r..r  opportunlti..  .Irwdy  .vdUbl.  to  mot.  .dvMt.g.d  .tud.nt.. 

I^rovint  y^»««ttoa»l  Ou*litT 
In  «ldltion  to  providing  .upportiv.  ..rvlc.  «d  finwcl.l  .id  for 
di..dv«it.g.d  .tud.nt..       *l.o  b.li.v.  it  i.  ....nti.l  th.t  w.  h.lp 
.tr.ngtU.«  th.  .duction.1  quality  of  tho..  in.titution.  which  tr.dition.lly 
.nroll  Urg.  nu^-r.  of  low  incoM  *nd  minority  .tud.nt..    T*-  «re 
'    .ff.ctiv.ly  -.t  thi.  cbj.ctiv..  w.  .r.  now  in  the  proc...  of  -.king  • 
«Jor  ch«.,.  m  th.  op.t«ion  of  th.  Str.ngth.nin,  D.vloping  In.titution. 
Progr»  by  cortialng»i<|f  Bwic  «»d  AdvMcd  cowpon.nt.  of  thi.  progr... 
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p«mt  inseltueiont  eo  dmlop  gruie  propo««U  which 
vtlmct  thtir  iM«ds  both  la  t«nw  of  th«  aui6«r  and  covploxlty  o£ 
•eemel««  eo  u  funded  Md  th«  Itnsth  of  elM  n««d«d  to  fully  laplmnt 
th*  propoMl  projaeti.    Th%mm  projtctt  cm  vn%m  fro«  on«-y««r  pUmUng 
Srutt  to  flv«-y««r  grut*  for  loot-rug*  d«    XopMnt  proJ«ct«.  Thl. 
eooaolldAtlon  al«o  MkM  b«ttor  MaagtMiit  po««lbl«  through .thaau^  ol  « 
•Ingls  Appllutlott  for«;  eowoallty  lajpultorlng,  •▼•lu4tlng.  «nd 
r«portlos;  aad  uoiforw  prograa  «dalfil«tr«tloii.    Th«  1960  r«qu««t  of 
$120,000,000  contliiu««  full  fwdlag  for  this  progra*.    ApproxlMt«ly  300 
luAtltutlOM  «r«  oxpcctod  to  bcnaflt  froa  thl«  progr«»71 


Tho  f l«e«l  y««r  1980  budget  locludM  r«qu««t«  for  tvo  program 
which  rof Uct  inaovAtlon  aad  chaagas    CooparAtlva  Education  aad  Intaraatlonal 
Iducatloo.    Am  part  of  tha  Offlca  of  ldueatloa*a  affort  to  brlag  togathar 
>^tha  worlda  of  aducatloa  aad  work,  a  aajor  naw  thruat  la  propoaad  for  tha 
Cooparatlv»  Iducatlon  Frograa.    Ovar  tha  paat  taa  yalra,  thla  prograa 
haa  aupportad  projacu  dr slgnad  to  InfuM  cooparatlva  aducatlon  la 
apaclflc  dapartatata  or  achoola*    Bjglaniag  la  1960,  a  aav  typa  of 
projact,  daalgaad  to  offar  cooparativa  wducatloa  throughout  an  Inatltutlon, 
will  ba  aupportad.    To  taat  tha  faaalblllty  of  thla  typa  projact.  aavan 
daaoaatratlon  graata,  avaraglng  $1,000,000,  wUl  ba  avardad  to  larga 
urban  Inatltutlona.    Thaaa  granta,  which  will  ba  axpandad  ovar  a  threa- 
yaar  parlod,  will  aaka  pcaalbla  tha  inauallatlon  of  inatltutlon-wlda 
cooparativa  aducatloa  prograaa*    Thaaa  coaprahanalva  prograaa  will  aaka 
cooparativa  aducatloa  mvalUbla  to  graatly  lacraaaad  nuabera  of  studaata 
at  thaaa  Inatltutlona;  will  graatly  atrangthan  Inatitutlonal  comltaant 
to  cooparativa  aducatloa;  will  expand  aaployar  Involveaent  and  cowltaant; 
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•ad  will  fo«e«tjelo««  coop«t«tlon  with  hlgh-.chool  level  cooperetlve 
•4uc«elon  pro|t*«e      .  with  exlitlng  College -Work-Study  progtaa.  at 
theae  Inetltutlo    .    We  ere  requeeting  epproprUtlon  language  to  ellow 
«tp  CO  $8,000,000  for  deaonetratlone,  research,  and  trklnlng. 

The  laportance  of  Improving  and  expending  opportunltlee  for  tntttnatlonal 
•ductlpn  1.  «ri.odled  m  thl.  reque.t.    An  Increase  of  W,000,000,  for  a 
total  of  $22,000,000,  1.  propo.ed.    ?or  Title  VI  we  will  continue  programs 
to  support  centers  of  International  study,  to  encourage  .reseavch,  to 
provide  fellowships  for  graduate  study,  end  to  Improve  progra-s  of 
international  study;    The  Cultural  Understanding  Progra-,  initiated  in 
fUcal  year  1979.  will  be  expended  by  50  percent  in  1980.    The  furpo.e 
of  this  ectivlty  is  to  increane  awareness  and  understending  of  other 
cultures  and  people,  and  of  the  international  di«ehsion  of  l.sues,  such 
es  energy,  food,  watet  resources  and  the  eaviroraent  among  students  at 
'  ell  levels  a.  well  as  the  general  public.    The  new  clientele  addressed 
by  this  effort  ere  eo  im)ortent  thet  we  ere  proposing  a  $1,000,000 
iocreaae  for  this  progra.  in  1980  despite  the  constreints  of  a  very 

c 

tight  budget. 

A  further  indication  of  the  l«portanc-  which  w  ..^d  co  -nter- 

■  national  education  is  the  $1,000,000  1       a.«  we  ar*  requesting  in  1980 
for    he  Fulbright-Hays  Progra-  which  supports  a  variety  of  study  and 
research  project*  ebroed.         •  _  ^ 

Uncont  rolleblea 

5^^  The  1980  budfc^t  also  provides  funding  for  two  uncon  rol'  ble  programs. 
The  $2,700,000  per«nent  appropriation  for  the  Aid  to        '  •  rant  Colleges 
Progra.  will  continue  to  provide  funds  to  support  Instruction  in  agriculture 
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•od  cht'Mctaanic  Aru  At  72  inaeicucicma.  For  IntaicMC  Subaidy  araota, 
$29,000»0O0  is  raquaacad  la  ordar  to  naac  our  acacucory  eoaidcaanc  to 
makm  cootlouaclon  pAyaaotj  for  iotaraat  aubaidiaa  on  coaatruccion  loans 
approvad  in  prior  yaara/J 


In  eoncXuaion,  lac  mm  aay  chat  I  balleva  chat  our  fiacal  yaar  1980 
budgat  raquaat  raaponda  to  aoM  of  cha  Boac  i^rtanc  iaauaa  in  poac- 
aacondary  adueacion  naaalyliaprovaainca  of  aducational  opportunity  for 
tha  diaadvantagad,  davaXopaant  of  tha  linkagd  batvaan  aducation  and 
vork»  and  incraaatd  undaratanding  of  othar  paoplaa  and  culturaa  and  of 
trananational  probXaatiT]  Tha  prograaa  va  ara  proposing  to  fund  ara 
■utuaXXy  aupportlva  and  rafXact  a-  doharan^  atratagy  for  ioproving  both 
tha  accaaalbiXity  and  tha  quality  of  poataacondary  aducation.  Furtharaora, 
thia  atratagy  haa  baan  davaXopad  within  a  fraaawork  of  fiacaX^rcaponcibility. 

That  concXudaa  ay  opaning  atataaant*  \ 

/ 


/ 
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nr  Thank  vou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted 

to^'  £re  alirwith  5our  commitlee  to  present  the  comments  on 
the  nSr  fnd  C^n^^^  Education  budget.  These  Programs  are 
detignfd  to  complement  our.student  asS  stant  Progr^'"^^ 
pnual  educational  opportunity  and  to  foster  reform  in  Postsecon 
H^rv  XSiSi  as  well  as  strengthen  the  relationship  betwecm 
fctTon  S  work. -The  l<.)SO%roposed  apprQpnation  totals 
$3<9,080.00(). 


EXPANDING  ACCKSS 


There  are  some  shifts  in  emphasis  we  are  proposing  and  I  wou!''. 
likl  to  hLhligS  them  as  you  requested.  There  are  ;)  Special  Pro- 
LrLs  fo  the  Disadvantaged  proposed  for  funding  at  $  :W  million 
frUDward  Bound  wn  are  proposing  a  special  emphasis  approach 
that  w7l  identify  and  encourkge  about  2,700  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents^o  prepare  for  careers  and  postgraduate  study  in  the  physical 
sciences  where  they  are  still  underrepresented.  .  • 

Ka  show  ^hatlninority  students  are  dramatically  underrepre- 
sented in  the  areas  of  engineering  and  physical  sciences.   

In  Special  Services,  there  will  be  what  wecall  a  New  Concept 
DroKram  We  will  in  it  ate  34  projects  which  ^^^^  serve  approx.mate- 
fv ToOO  srudents.  This  will  ^e  a  more  intensive  effort  to  provide 
counselinK  to  increase  academic  performance  and  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  graduate  level  programs  in  science  and  mathematics 

"WtfioTtrfunSnT"^^^^^^^^        initiatives,  the  request  will 
continue  to  s"  oport  the  t'raditionaj  TRIO  P-^f^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Uoward  Bound.  Special  Services,  tiducational  Opportunity  Centers 
llfd  &  Sing.  The  request  includes  small  reductions  in  two  of 
those  oroirrams-  Upward  Bound  and  Special  Services, 
To  cSemenV these  efforts  we  have  a  fellowship  program  tha 
e  popuTrlv  calWiPOP.  There  is  an  additional  $7  million  requt^ 
i.rthat  will  douSe  the  number  of  fellows  participating  trom 


Wt' 

hei^  —   . 

in  15)71)  to  IJOO  in  IVHO 


'  We  a  e  al's^  Vro^T^ing  to  continue  th^  current  funding  level  of 
mm%)i)  for  Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged  which  provide, 
both  fellowships  to  guarantee  access  - and  support  activities  de- 
signed     imprSve  the  retention  of  disadvantaged  students  training 

'Vh^e'^iequLrtrth^et  Cost  of  Instruction  Program  is 

SU^JSO.ono.  The  reduction  is  the  result  of  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  veterans  enrolled  in  ou-  universities.  The  .same  payment  leve. 
per  eligible  veteran  is  anticipated. 

IMI'ROVINC  KDUC'ATIONAl.  W^'AI.ITY 

In  addition  to  promoting  access  we  are.  also  concerned  with 
strengthening  the  educational  quality  of  institutions.  One  oi  the 
major  programs  here  is  title  III.  Strengthening  Developing  Institu- 
tion, We  have  made  a  number  of  changos  livthis  program  through 
our  new  regulations.  We  have  combined  the  Basic  Program  and  the 
Advanced  Program.  We  think  this  will  t-nable  institutions  to  devel- 
op grant  proposals  which  reflect  .thei.  needs  both  in  terms  o  the 
number  ^ind  complexity  of  activities  to  be  lujided  and  th.^  length  ot 
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time  needed  to  fully  implement  the  proposal  projects.  These  .proj- 
ects can  range  from  1-year  planning  grants  to  iVyear  grants  for 
long-range  development  projects.  "This  consolidation  also  makes 
better  management  possible  through  the  use  of  a  single  application 
form;  commonality  in  monitoring,  evaluating,  and  reporting;  and 
uniform  program  administration.  The  1980  request  of  $120,000,000 
contmues  full  funding  for  this  program.  Approximately  300  institu- 
tions are  expected  to  benefit  from  this  program. 

PROMOTING  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  AND  REFORM 

In  the  area  of  promoting  national  priorities  and  reform,  there 
are  two  programs  I  wish  to  (discuss:  Cooperative  Education  and 
International  Education.  For  Cooperative  Education,  we  are  propos- 
ing some  changes.  We  want  to  propqse  a  major  >  new  thrust  in 
Cooperative  Education  that,  will  help  institutions  ofTer  cooperative 
\  education  throughout  the  institution.  Only  about  2  percent  of  the 
.  college  student  population  participates  in  cooperative  education  at 
the  present  time  although  approximately  1,000  institutions  have 
cooperative  education  programs.  These  programs  are  typically  in  a 
a  single  department  or  school  in  the  university  or  college.  We  want 
to  have  some  demonstration  programs  where  the  whole  institution 
gets  committed  to  cooperative  education.  It  has  been  art"  outstand- 
ing program  but  it  has  been  fragmented  in  small  divisions.  We 
thmk  we  can  get  a  greater  impact  if  we  take  this  new,  comprehen- 
sive approach. 

For  International  Education,  there  is  an  increase  of  $2  million. 
The  area  centers  program  would  continue  as  they  have  in  the  past 
The  Cultural  Understanding  Program  (Section  603)  will  be  exoand- 
ed  by  50  percent.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  insure  that 
elementary  and  se^  ndary  schooPpeople  have  access  to  some  of  the 
international  programs. 

Fc  I  the  most  part,  our  international  activities  have  been  focused 
on  higher  education  institutions,  on  professors  and  on  research, 
and  rightly  so,  because  they  need  support.  But  we  want  to  increase 
our  efforts  to  involve  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  in 
international  programs. 

We  are  also  requesting  a  $1  million  increase  for  the  Fulbritjht- 
Hays  Program. 

UNCONTKOLLABLES 

The  L.udKet  also  provides  funding  for  two  uncontrollable 

prot/rams.  The  $2,700,000  permanent  appropriation  for  the  Aid  to 
..and-^rant  Colleges  Program  will  continue  to  provide  funds  to 
support  mstruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  at  72 
mstitutions.  For  Interest  Subsidy  Grants.  $29,000,000  is  requested  ' 
m  order  to  meet  our  statutory  commitment  to  make  continuation 
payment.s  for  int<  -est  subsidits  on  construction  loans  approved  in 
pr'or  years.  We  have  proposed  that  .some  areas  not  be  funded  such 
a.s  the  1202  Commissions  and  a  few  other  programs.  We  believe 
that  in.stitutions  and  the  States  are  able  to  continue  those  activities 
without  Federal  support. 
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SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  budget 
we  have  before  you  this  afternoon  responds  to  what  we  believe  to 
be  some  of  the  most  important  issues  in  postsecondary  education: 
improvements  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged, 
development  of  the  linkage  between  education  and  work,  and  in- 
creased understanding  of  other  peoples  and  cultures  and  of  trans- 
national problems.  .   .    .  ^     i,  ui 

We  believe  that  this  budget  request  la  both  fiscally  responsible 
and  programmatically  sound.  J^e  wpuld  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
your  questions. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Ellis. 

The  budget  request  for  higher  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams is  $349  million.  As  part  of  this  request,  there  are  10  pro- 
grams listed  on  pages  358  and  359  where  decreases  are  proposed. 
Are  these  decreases  based  on  evaluations  that  showed  the  pro- 
grams to  be  inefficient  and  m thou t  merit? 

EXPLANATION  OF  DECREASES 

Dr  Ellis.  The  reasons  vary. 'I  would  be  happy  to  go  over  each 
program,  if  you  wish.  Under  the  Special  Programs  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged, I  mentio.ied  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  new  emphasis 
in  Upward  Bound,  concentrating  <'  nr3paration  fpr  scientific  ca- 
reers. That  is  due  ♦o  our  evaluat.'  li'  data  indicating  the  lack  of 
preparation  in  th.^se  areas  on  the  part  of  students  eiitering  our 
higher  education  institutions.  . 

We  believe  that  it  is.  a  solid  program  'jut  this  reduction  of  $i) 
million  with  the  retargeted,  additional  $5  million  is  an  appropriate 
a<(ju8tment  to  make.  Similarly  in  the  N^w  Ck)ncept  Special  Services 
that  would-^bld  true.  .    .  .  • 

For  the  Veterans'  Cost  of  Instructiort  Program,  ^ne  r^'-iuction  is 
solely  due  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  eligible  vetpr  n  students. 

We  also  have  a  proposed  reduction  for  Educational  Information 
Centers.  Our  reason  for  not  requesting  funding  is  primarily  that 
the  Educational  Information  Centers  are  duplicative.  The  same 
services  are  provided  in  other  programs  in  our  budget.  The  EICs 
are  too  new  to  have  been  ?valuated  but  our  judgment  is  that  they 
are  duplicative. 

Regarding  the  reduction  for  the  University  Community  Services 
and  Continuing  Educalion  Program,  we  do  not  have  ^n  evaluation 
on  that  that  forms  a  substantive  basis  for  our  decision,  ho\*'eyer, 
we  do  have  reviews  that  indicate  that  the  university  communities 
have  the  capacity  to  continue  to  provide  these  activities  without 
Federal  support. 

For  State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions,  we  believe  that 
comprehensive  planning  is  a  "tate,  not  a  Federal  responsibility. 

No  funds  are  requphted  for  Public  Service  Giants  and  Fellow- 
ships since  there  ^ars  to  be  an  adenuate  supply  of  qualified 
candidates  for  po'  ,ns  in  public  service.  We  find  that  in  our  own 
agency  when  the  are  vacancies,  there  are  enormous  numbers  of 
people  who  are  willing  to  apply.  We  believe,  siven  scarce  Federal 
dollars,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prime  the  pump  to  be  sure 
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that  we  have  good  students  coming  through  our  institutions  who 
are  willing  to  move  into  public  service 

Mining  today  is  a  very  promising  career.  Data  show  that  the 
highest  paid  graduates  of  our  coUe^^es  today  are  those  students  who 
have  a  degree  in  petroleum  engineering.  Recent  data  in  "The  Wall 
Street  Journal"  showed  the  starting  salary  was  about  $20,000  for  a 
recent  graduate  We  Salso  kno^y  that  universities  have  had  a  20  to 
30  percent  increase  in  enrollment  in  petroleum  engineering  in  the 
last  4  or  5  years.  We  believe  that  given  the  attractiveness  and 
financial  rewards  of  mining  careers  that  Federal  funding  is  no 
longer  needed  to  encourage  students  to  enter  these  fields. 

Lav/  School  'Clinical  experience  was  to  have  been  a  one-time 
appropriation  to  fund  demonstration  projects. 

The  other  two  reductions  involve  special  endowments  where  fur- 
ther funding  is  not  authorized. 

That  is  a  rapid  run-through.  If  there  are  further  questions,  I  will 
try  to  answer  them.  I  have  tried  to  be  brief  in  my  response  about 
the  various  reasons  for  specific  program  reductions. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DUJADVANTAGED 

^r.  Natcher.  Dr.  Ellis,  for  Special  Programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged the  budget  request  is  $130  million.  What  evidence  do  you 
have  to  show  that  these  programs  actually  help  disadvantaged 
young  people  obtain  a  college  education? 

Dr.  Ellis.  Dr.  Moye,  would  you  like  to  speak  to  that? 

Dr.  Move.  We  have  one  very  fine  evaluation  on  the  Upward 
Bound  Program  which  shows  that  the  overall  postsecondary  entry 
rate  for  former  Upward  Bound  participants  was  greater  by  20 
percent  than  that  of  nonparticip.mts.  A  major  evaluation  of  the 
Special  Services  Program  Is  iindervay.  It  will  examine  the  effect  of 
the  program  on  student  performance,  aspirations,  and  persistence. 

Again  based  on  our  own  reactions  to  the  comments  we  have 
received  from  the  field  and  the  ^ollowup  of  the  individual  projects, 
we  feel  these  programs  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  students 
they  -jerve. 

Ms.  Beee  .  One  of  the  comments  we  have  gotten  concerns  the 
need  to  provide  more  comprehensive  services  throughout  the  uni- 
versity or  college.  We  have  a  new  focus  in  our  program  this  year 
which  we  yall  New  Concept  Special  Services.  We  are  proposing  to 
expand  the  services  offered  and  to  involve  students  from  a  variety 
of  departments  or  fields.  We  are  making  this  change  as  a  result  of 
our  monitoring  and  evaluation  activities. 

KFFKCT  OF  FROPOSKD  REDUCTION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Specifically,  what  effect  will  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  $10  million  have  on  the  disadvantaged  students? 

Dr.  Moye.  We  will  be  serving  fewer  students  because  of  the 
reduction,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  effect 
that  will  have  across  the  country.  We  think  we  will  be  able  to  serve 
many  students  quit?  well.  Some  of  the  projects  will  have  to  operate 
with  fewer  dollars.  The  other  traucjff  would  be  toy  serve  fewer 
students  rather  than  alter  the  services  provided.  Weythink  we  will 
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still  be  serving  a  significant  portion  of  the  studente  and  serving 

■  Itiw.  If  I  may  add.  it  will  serve  fewer  students,  as  Dr.  Moye 

has  said.  Some  27.763  fewer  students,  based  on  our  proiections.  and 
p"bSly  Vbout  123  fewer  projects.  We  think,  thougfi.  given  the 
Kamatic  ?n?rease  in  funding  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  two 
veare  that  this  level  of  sqpport  is  going  tc  jnable  t^e  strongest 
p^kmTto  bi  continued  while  some  of  the  weaker  programs  will 
E?dropp«d  so  that  the  overall  effe^^  \ 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  UPWARD  BOUND 

Mr  NATCHia  All  rieht.  The  budget  refers  to  Special  Emphasis 
Upward  SprojLct?  How  will  these  projects  diffei-  from  current 
projects  t*'^  are  underway  at  the  present  time?  will 
dr.  Elus.  The  Special  Emphasis  Upward  Bound  P^ojecte jvill 
have  as  their  prima?? focus  the  recruiting  of  students  ^r  scientific 
carers,  so  the  m^qr  difference  is  in  the  area  of  interest  for  which 
we?r?t?Jing  to^lect  students.  We  have  currently  m  our  society 
too  few  Scientists  and  technicians  who  come  from  the  minority. 
S^UM  Th  s  new  initiative  is  designed  to,  identify  and  encourage 
Ovantaged  students  to  pursue  careers  in  the  phpical  sciences. 

We  will  go  right  into  ttie  high  schools,  probabfy  sophomdres 
juniors  and^  seniors  and  identify  the  students.  Jheje  ,^ill  be  a 
.  summer  school  program  for  those  students,  teaching  them  math 
Ind  ^InS  in  the  sSmmer  school  and  then  we  will  entourage  them 
and  assist  them  in  enrolling  in  colleges  to  pursue  those  scientific 
??ree^on  the  academic  level  in  college.  The  difference  is  primarily 
one^femphasis  on  science.  Conceptually,  it  is  about  the  same  as 
the  standard  Upward  Bound  Program. 

Dr.  Move.  In  the  1975-76  academic  year  there  were  "^.f  ^ D.  s 
awarded  in  biology.  Minorities  received  2  4  percent  or  82  out  ot 
that  3,000.  Similar  statistics  are  available  for  engineering,  the 
health  professions,  math  and  the  physical  sciences  In  the  past  10 
years  we  have  had' no  real  impact  on  the  number  of  minorities  who 
Ko  into  the  sciences.  We  believe  one  of  the  prurary  reasons  is  that 
w(>  have  not  identified  the  youngsters  early  enough  and  exposed 
them  to  these  disciplines. 
We  think  this  program  will  do  that. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Conte. 

INTEREST  SUBSIDY  GRANTS  PROGRAIVk 

Mr.  Conte.  Dr.  Ellis,  as  you  know,  I  have  a  greatVany  colleges, 
lx)th  private  and  public,  in  my  district,  so  I  hear  a  lot  from  the 
academic  community.  One  of  the  more  pressing  issues  which  seems 
to  be  facine  our  colleges  today  is  the  need  to  keep  tuition  costs  at  a 
level  affordable  to  the  average  family  while  continuing  to  provide 
hich-Qualitv  faculty  and  facilities.  .    ,  ,    „  ^. 

As  I'm  sure  vou  know,  the  accessibility  issue  raiswi  by  Section 
504  has  caused  consternation  in  the  financial  offices  of  our  colleges 
and  has  served  to  renew  interest  in  the  Title  VII  Academic  Facili- 
ties Program.  Additionally,  in  its  -eport  on  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1976,  the  Education  -and  Labor  Committee  noted 
that  while  the  majcnty  of  facility  needs  of  our  colleges  have  been 
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met,  there  remain  schcxjfls"  Vmch  have  not  overbuilt  and  which  still 
need  access  to  the  grant-artd  loan  provisions  of  existing  law  to 
construction  of,  essential  academic  facilities.  Therefore  I  would  like 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  discussing  the  Academic  Facilities  Pro- 
gram. 

First,  Dr.  Ellis,  in  your  statement  today  you  mention  that  $29 
million  IS  requested  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  meet  prior  com-nitments 
of  the  Interest  Subsidy  Grants  Program.  The  budget  justification  for 
this  program  also  states  that  this  is  the  same  amount  as  was 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1979  and  that  the  annual  amount  of  subsi- 
dies should  begin  to  decline  in  1981  as  the  loans  subject  to  interest 
subsidies  are  retired. 

Do  you  have  a  pro^^ection,  by  year,  of  the  amounts  you  will  need 

M    i/^^?^^®"^  subsidized  loans  will  have  been  paid? 

*oQ  ^  McAnallen.  We  do  not  have  any  specific  projection  on  the 
$^9  million,  hut  very  shortly  we  will  have  it  on  computer  and  we 
will  be  able  to  scale  |t  out  over  the  years.  I  can  say  that  it  will 
diminish  on  a  fairly  i^egular  basis  for  about  the  next  40  years.  It 
will  be  the  year  2020  before  the  last  interest  subsidy  payment  is 
made  on  the  current  loans  that  are  approved  for  subsidy.  I  would 
say  that  it  would  begin  tq  decline  probably  beginning  in  1981. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Provide  some  of  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  McAnallen.  We  will  have  exact  projections. 

[The  information  follows:] 


/ 

/' 
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Higher  Muc«tlon  Coimtruction 
Intcrtat  Subsidy  Grenta 

Hlfthtr  Wucmtloa  Act.  Title  VII-C.  Section  745 


Projection  of  Outlays  Required  to  Meet  Annual 
Subsidy  CoBSBltaents^  on  Previously  Approved 
Projecta 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

^993 

1994 

m5 

1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2001 
20O2 
2003 
2004 
2005 
2006 
2007 

Mote: 


^$  Millions) 


Year 

2008 
2009 
2010 
2011 
2012 
2013 
2014 
2015 
2016 
2017 
2018 
2019 
2020 


Millions) 

$  1.5 
1.5 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.2 
0 


Total  $522.9 


29.0 
29.0 
28.5 
27.5 
26.0 
25.0 
^4.0 
23.5 
21.0 
22.5 
22.5 
22.0 
21.0 
20.0 
19,0 
18.5 
18.0 
17.5 
16.5 
15.5 
14.0 
13.0 
10.5 
9.0 
6.0 
4.5 
3.5 
2,5 
1.5 


The  above  represents  a  beat  eatlmate  of  the  annual  outUy 
requirements  for  Intereat  subsidy  payments.    Because  of 
loSn  r^mancings,  and  the  fact  that  P*^^""^!" 
approximately  60  loana  have  not  yet  coiwenced,  the  pre 
cul  amount  and  tenn  of  all  subsidy  co«lti.enta  Is  not 
let  known.    Therefore,  actual  outlays  by  year  may  vary 
considerably  from  the  above  projections. 
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REMOVAL  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS  STUDY 

Dr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  if  you  raised  this  question  but  you 
alluded  to  it,  the  whole  504  issue.  We  do  not  at  this  time  have  a 
recommendation  on  the  dollars  for  a  new  program.  In  our  last 
budget  we  had  a  $50  million  request.  Later  as  we  worked  with  the 
Congress  it  was  determined  that  it.  should  not  be  funded  pending 
the  receipt  of  a  systematic  study  that  would  enable  us  to  know  how 
many  dollars  really  might  be  required  and  what  we  might  be 
getting  into.  Those  studies  are  not  yet  available,  so  we  do  not  have 
a  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  am  familiar  with  that.  I  carried  your  battle  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McAnallen.  I  know  you  did. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  You  were  not  here  but  I  mentioned  earlier  my  good 
friend  to  the  right,  Mr.  O'Brien,  tried  to  pump  that  up  consider- 
ably, and  we  fought  it  off  saying  we  were  waiting  for  that  study. 
We  are'  waiting  for  that  study  and  we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
once  it  comes  in. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOAN  AND  INSURANCE  FUND 

With  regard  to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insur- 
ance Fund,  which  is  another  subsection  of  Title  VII,  would  you  tell 
us,  please,  what  is  the  present  unobligated  balance  in  this  fund. 

Mr.  McAnallen.  Yes.  Mr.  Conte,  the  projected  unobligated  bal- 
ance as  of  October  1,  1979,  would  be  about  $52  million.  By  the  end 
o»  1980  it  is  projected  the  balance  would  be  about  $45  million. 

Mr.  Conte.  Do  you  have  a  projection  by  year  of  the  use  and 
balance  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  McAnallen.  Only  for  the  budget  year— our  interest  obliga- 
tions to  Treasury  and  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation. 

CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS 

Mr.  Conte.  Other  than  th§  Department's  ongoing  study  of  the 
accessibility  cost  issue,  are  you  aware  of  any  recent  studies  which 
mdicate  to  what  extent  colleges  and  universities  need  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  new  academic  facilities? 

Dr.  Ellis.  There  is  no  overall  study.  Several  institutions  have 
submitted  data  to  us  which  indicate  that  additional  facilities  are 
required.  The  primary  Concern  is  with  accessibility,  with  the  bar- 
rier question.  We  just  do  not  yet  have  data  that  will  enable  us  to 
speak  with  clarity  and  with  specificity  on  the  amount.  We  have 
heard  some  astronomical  sums  and  some  conservative  ones  also. 
Other  than  individual  studies,  we  do  not  have  an  overall  study  that 
would  indicate  the  need  for  new  academic  facilities  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Conte.  Recognizing  that  incurrence  of  new  debt  by  a  college 
for  the  construction  or  modification  of  academic  facilities  impacts 
on  the  tuition  that  must  be  charged  and  tha^  it  is  very  expensive 
for  colleges  to  borrow  money  at  present  interest  rates,  what  would 
be  your  reaction  to  a  suggestion  that  the  principal  portion  of  loans 
now  bemg  repaid  to  the  loan  fund  be  used  for  interest  subsidy 
grants?  ^ 
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Dr.  ELU8.  These  would  be  additional  grants  to  colleges  (or  new 
construction. 

Dr^'SSrcSr^S^ition  at  this  time  would  be  opposed  to  that.  In 
the  scoi^of  ihe  Xle  budget  we  believe  that  entering  into  con- 
strucTo^Tat  this  time  without  a  more  thorough  study  about  the 

^rMoJ^°  We'^SKt^^^^  a  bit  more  what  would  be  the 
needs  in^tly^ng  territories  such  as  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam  where 
S^nflurorstudents  today  is  similar  to  the  influx  of  students  m 
thi  ISeO^  on  the  mainland.  It.  may  be  their  circumstances  are  quite 
different  from  those  on  the  mainland.  . 

Mr  CoNTE  I  am  disappointed  to  hear  you  say  that,  Dr.  bllis.  l 
am  Jne  of  your  ^eat  sup>)rters  up  here.  A  university  gets  into  a 
Lm  tAdng  to  stey  accreted,  to  stay  on  top  and  be  a  leading 
CveSiy  They  get  into  a  problem  where  they  have  to  huild  a 
XTr^or  expand  one.  They  are  up  against  it  and  they  do  not  have 

"  llironX'pUeign  Aid  Committee.  My  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky  wi  smart  enSugh  to  get  off.  We  have  all  kinds  of  programs 
for  foreign  countries  til  over  the  world,  five,  six  billion  dollars. 
fo«iveX  wHods.  On  top  of  everything  else,  we  are  going  to  have 
bTliSS  loan  to  Israel,  sfyears  first  10  yj^O  no  c'ri^d 
interest  oavment;  $1.4  billion  to  Egypt.  30  years,  first  10  no  prmci- 
oafST^Ste  We  are  doing  that  all  over  the  world.  Here  we  try  to 
maiE  a  high  standard  of  education.  Some  of  these  schools  are 
really  up  against  it.  You  know  they  are. 
>    Dr  Ellis.  I  know  they  are.  j     i  r^^  rr^^^^ 

Mr.  CoNTE.  They  cannot  go  to  the  legislature  and  ask  for  more 

Woney. 


FISCAL  RESTRAINTS 


Dr  Ellis.  I  am  sorry  about  your  disappointment.  Our  dilemma  is 
fiscal  primarily  but  also  we  are  in  the  process  of  considering  what 
Sd  bTthe  reauthorization  proposals  of  the  administration^  I  am 
certain  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  them.  We  have  not  yet 
sent  them  to  Congress.  But  we  recognize  that  higher  education  is 
Sg  an  enormous  set  of  difficulties.  1980  is  the  first  year  presum- 
ably that  the  enrollment  decline  will  hit  the  colleges.  They  are  m  a 
fiscal  crunch  What  has  been  the  Federal  posture  with  respect  to 
iSutS^s  that  are  in  serious  difficulty  or  institutions  m  gv^eral 
that  are  e-  oeriencing  problems-this  is  an  issue  we  are  debating. 

I  shoSld  add  we  have^been  reluctant  to  get  into  the  facilities  side 
because  for  the  most  part  we  do  not  need  more  buildings;  we  need 
S^moderni^  we  need  barriers  removed,  but  the  overall  prob- 
?^m  is^t  to  construct  new  buildings.  Vfe  seem  to  have  enough 
and  it  may  be  that  a  number  of  them  will  have  to  be  closed.  The 
issue  is  being  raised  in  the  context  of  the  reauthorization. 

Mr  CoNTE.  I  do  not  want  to  debate  the  issue  with  you,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  we  do  not  need  new  buildings  but  ther   will  .  e 


cases  where  you  need  them 
Dr  Elus.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  CoNTE.  In  those  areas,  then,  they  are  going  to  have  to  build 
them. 

One  fmal  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  I  will  submit  the 
rest  for  the  record. 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOAN  FliND 

It  has  been  suggested  by  CKarles  Saunders  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  among  others,  that  the  College  Housing 
Loan  Fund  be  consolidated  into  the  Title  VII  Academic  Facilities 
Program.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  a  $3  -billion  out- 
standing loan  balance  in  the  College  H;.using  Program.  If  the 
necessaiy  legislative  changes  were  made,  1  am  wondering  whether 
this  fund  could  be  used,  as  loans  are  being  Tfepaid  annually  to 
support  interest  subsidy  grants /or  academic  facilities.  Do  you  have 
any  thoughts  on  this? 

Dr.  Elus.  It  is  a  HUD  program.  Dr.  Moye  may  wish  to  comment. 

Ur.  MOVE.  Mr.  McAnallen  is  quite  familiar  with  the  program  and 
may  wish  to  conpment. 

Mr.  McAnahIen.  Let  me  first  of  all  make  a  clarification  because 
a  couple  times  we  have  referred  to  using  money  in  HUD  loan  funds 
for  interest  subsidy  grants.  The  Interest  Subsidy  Grants  Program  is 
a  separate  program.-  It  is  a  separate  appropriation  from  the  loan 
fund. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Right. 
.J^^/,  McAnallen.  If  appropriate  legislation  was  enacted  to  merge 
the  College  Housing  Program  with  Title  VII,  presumably  funds 
recovered  under  the  HUD  loan  prograjn  could  be  used  for  any  kind 
of  facility. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  What  do  you  think  of  that  idea? 
Mr.  McAnallen.  Quite  frankly,  you  hit  me  cold.  I  have  not  had 
)^  chance  to  thjnk  about  it. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
.Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Stokes. 

NEW  initiatives  IN  TRIO 
Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Moye,  I  am  concerned  about  the  'M  New  Concept  Special 
bervices  projects  mentioned  in  your  testimony  and  how  these  pro- 
jects will  address  the  problem  of  tocTfew  minority  students  in  the 
sciences.  How  wi  1  this  new  program  impact  upon  minorities? 

Ur.  Moye.  I  believe  that  one  reason  why  more  minority  students 
are  not  pursuing  science  is  because  their  exposure  to  science  has 
been  minimal,  if  they  are  exposed  at  all.  They  are  not  exposed  to 
science  m  the  home  or  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
When  they  do  get  exposed  we  have  been  told  that  often  the  quaUty 
of  teaching  IS  so  poor  that  it  turns  off  students  instead  of  turning 
them  on.  We  thmk  this  program  will  begin  to  show  students  the 
excitement  of  science,  give  them  some  exposure,  ^-nd  some  basic 
understanding  of  science  We  believe  that  a  natural  choice  will 
develop  as  a  result  of  that  introduction  and  preparation 

As  I  indicated  previously,  only  2.4  percent  of  the  PK  D's  in 
biolo^jy  went  to  minority  students.  That  happens  to  be  a  total  of  H2 
throughout  the  whole  country.  I  believe  the  problem  that  has  exist- 
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ed  up  to  this  point  is  not  that  minority  students  are  unable' to  do  it, 
but  that  therhave  been  turned  off  by  the  system  to  the  extent 
they  believe  «they  cannot  do  it.  The  ability  is  there  but  the  conti- 
deuce  is  Isiclcin^  •  • 

Mr  Stokes.  In  light  of  that  concern,  about  attracting  minorities 
into  the  sciences,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  you  have  not 
demonstrated  the  same  commitment  for  the  TRIO  progranj^. 

Dr.  Move.  We  are  indeed  beginning  to  do  that.  We  will  be  asking 
all  the  TRIO  projects  to  place  more  emphasis  on  science.  li^xposing 
students  to  science  in  the  TRIO  programs  will  help  us  identify 
students  who  have  a  particular  aptitude  or  interest.  They  are  the 
ones  we  will  put  into  the  special  emphasis  programs,  but  we  hope 
to  have  all  the  TRIO  programs  begin  to  focus  laore  on  science 
because  that  seems  to  be  the  greatest  academic  need  right  now  tor 
minority  students. 

COMMITMENT  TO  SERVE  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Mr  Stokes.  Again,  I  am  having  some  difficulty  understanding 
the  Administration's  real  commitment.  Last  year  you  did  not  ask 
us  for  any  additional  funding  in  that  area.  The  money  that  was  put 
in  there  was  by  virtue  of  an  amendment.  I  sponsored  the  bill  which 
this  subcommittee  accepted.  Over  the  past  4  or  5  years,  this  sub- 
committee has  raised  the  TRIO  funding  from  $70  million  up  to 
$140  million.  In  this  year,  you  request  a  decrease  in  the  budget  tor 
TRIO,  $1C  million  less  than  last  year.         .    ^    ci.  -w^ 

Let  me  c.te  to  you  last  year's  testimony  by  Dr.  Spearman:  We 
estimate  that  between  five  and  six  million  young  people  participate 
in  the  TRIO  program  but  only  about  7  percent  are  being  served. 
We  also  know  that  the^se  programs  have  been  cited  as  being  very 
.  cost  effective.  Your  budget  request  for  TRIO  just  doesn  t  seem  to 
square  with  the  need  for  this  program. 

Ms  Beebe.  Mr.  Stokes,  this  decrease  is  not  intended  to  reflect 
our  lack  of  interest  in  the  commitment  to  these  programs.  1  he 
request  does  reflect  a  $lo  million  increase  over  our  request  ot  last 

^^'fn  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  initiatives  that  we  are  taking 
which  also  serve  disadvantaged  students  where  increases  are  pro- 
posed For  example,  there  is  a  significant  increase  m  our  Graduate 
and  Professional  Educational  Opportunities  Program  which  aid^ 
minorities  and  women  in  pursuing  their  graduate  and  professional 
educatioii.  We  are  proposing  to  initiate  a  brand  new  program 
which  is  called  the  Biomedical  Sciences  Program,  which  was  just 
authorized  in  the  1978  amendments,  and  we  have  expanded  activi- 
ties under  our  student  aid  program  to  publish, and  make  aware  to 
all  students  the  availability  of  student  resources. 

So  while  we  are  not  making  all  the  budget  increases  that  one 
might  like  under  a  more  favorable  tirre,  we  still  believe  our  com- 
mitment is  there. 

EXPLANATION  OF  FROK)SKD  DECREASE 

Mr  Stoxes.  Seceretary  Califano  testified  a  few  weeks  ago.  Dr. 
Berry  testified  this  past  Friday.  I  asked  her  and  I  asked  him  about 
the  $10  million  decrease.  The  rationale  they  gave  me  for  the  de- 
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crease  was  the  fact  that  few  minority  students  are  now  applying  to 
medical  schools  as  a  result  of  the  Bakke  decision.  Would  you  com- 
ment upon  that? 

Ms.  Beebe.  While  that  might  be  true,  that  is  not  our  rationale 
for  proposing  to  decrease  this  program  in  any  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  very  heavy  emphasis  in  the  sciences  is  in  facl  a  recogni- 
tion that  we  need  to  broaden  the  awareness  of  minority  students  to 
the  vai  ious  science  careers  that  are  available 

Dr.  Ellis.  I  think  it  can  best  be  characterized  as  a  refocusing  of 
some  dollars.  I  know  if  you  look  at  one  account  there  is  a  $10 
million  reduction,  but  we  have  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Edu- 
cational Opportunities  Program,  where  there  is  an  increase  of  $7 
million,  and  the  Biomedical  Science  request  for  $3  million,  so  there 
is  not  an  overall  reduction.  It  is  a  refocusing.  I  do  not  think 
anything  in  our  testimony  should  be  interpreted  as  suggesting  that 
these  are  enough  dollars  or  that  the  needs  are  not  significant. 

There  are  substantial  needs  and  we  are  not  meeting  h\\  the 
needs.  But  there  is  a  fiscal  crunch  and  we  are  called  upon  to  do  our 
best  to  fpcus  the  program  as  sharply  as  possible  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount  for  the  taxpayer's  money  and  yet  de'lver  the  services 
to  the  people  that  need  them  most.  We  think  the  $Y  million  in- 
crease for  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Educational  Opportuni- 
ties Program  and  the  $3  million  request  for  the  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences Program  will  serve  the  same  clientele  in  a  m^re  focused  way. 

REQUEST  OF  MATERIAI.*^  FOR  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  Stokes.  Please  submit  for  the  record  a  comparison  of  the 
available  funding,  the  number  of  applications  and  the  requested 
funding  for  each  of  the  TRIO  programs:  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search,  and  Special  Services 

[The  information  follows.] 
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SPKCIAI,  PROCHAMS  FUNDING  TNFORM/\nON 
ESTIMATES  FOR  FY  1979 


PROGRAM 


APPLICATIONS 
KECEIVED 


FUNDS 
REQUKSl-ED 


Educational  Opportunity  Ctnters 


New 

Non-corapetlng 
TOTAL 


51 
22 
73 


$10,756,2W 
6>300>339 
17,056,626 


REVISED  ES^MAT^: 
PROJECTS  rb  BE 
"^^NDED 


9 
22 
31 


REVISED  ESTIMATE 
PKOJKCTED' 
tUNDiNC 


$  2.800,000 
5,500,000 
8,300,000 


Soecltl  Servlcea 

New  241  26,540.822 

Non-competing  486  57,482,131 

TOTAL  727  84,022,953 


65 
48b 
55l 


6,800,000 
48,200,000 
55,000,QX)0 


Talent  search 
New 

Non- competing 
TOTAL 


90 
131 
221 


9,796,183 
15,437,199 
25,233,382 


25 
131 
156 


2,000,000 
13.300.000 
l'i,300,000 


O^ard  Bound 
New 

Non -cotnpe  ting 
TOTAL 


113 
378 
491 


18,012,852 
61,237,009 
79,249,861 


35 
378 
413 


5,400,000 
53,600,000 
59,000,000 


"ALL  PROGRAMS  COMBINED 
(Leic  Training) 


Now 

Non -competing 
TOTAL 

TRAINING 

GRAND  TOTAL 


495 
1,017 
1,512 


65,106,14A 
140.456,678 
205,562,822 


134 
1,017 
1,151 


17,000,000 
120,600,000 
137,600,000 

2,400,000 

$140.000.000 
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Mr.  Stokks.  I  would  also  like  you  to  submit  for  the  record  how 
many  applications  wert  received  last  year  for  the  Graduate  and 
Professional  Educational  Opportunities  Program. 

(The  information  follows:] 

(iRADl'ATK  AND  PKOKKSSIONAL  KDrCArUiNAI.  ( )n'()KTrNrHKS  I'K()(;HAM 

A  total  oi  applications  from  in.stitutionv  v^vrv  nwrwvd  bv  tht»  (haduatr  and 
I  rotcssional  F/iufational  Opportunita^s  ProK'raru  tor  thf  tlscal  vt»ar  lUT!*  luiidiiiu 

KlircVVnONAl.  INFORMATION  CKNTKKS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  P^llis,  I  notice  you  requested  zero  funding  for  the 
Educational  Information  Centers.  That  is  a  million  decrease.  I 
would  hke  you  to  supply  for  the  record  a  listing  of  the  funds  that 
each  State  received  under  this  program  in  11)7!). 

(The  information  follows:] 
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FY  1978  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  INFOKMATION  CENTERS 


FEDERAL 
SHARE  y 


NON-FEDERAL 
MATCHING  . 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
'  California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Nornh  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


45,454 
45,454 
45,454 
45,454 
45,454 
45,454 
45,454 
45,454 
45,454 

45,454 

45,454 
45,454 
45,454 

45,454 
45,454 

45,454 
45,454 
45,454 
45,454 
45,454 

45,454 
45,454 

45,454 

45,454 

45,454 

45,454 

45,454 

45,454 

45,45'i 

45,454 

45,454 

45,454 

45,454 

45,45A 

45,454 

45,454 

45,454 

45.454 


43,335 
62,508 

22,727 
22,727 
22,727 
22,727 
23,000 
32,280 
22,727 

31,557  , 

22,727 
22,727 
22,727 

22,727 
22,727 

24,516 
23,061 
23,000 
22,729 
22,727 

28,284 
22,727 

23,839 
63,891 
24,829 
22,727 
22,727 
22,923 
34,412 
25,000 
22,727 
32,220 

23,480 
22,737 

22, m 
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FY  1978  AUX)1MENTS  TO  STATES 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  CENTERS 
(continued) 


Veraont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


FEDERAL 
SHARE 

$45,454 
45,454 
45,454 
38.306 
45,454 
45,454 


NON-FEDERAL 
MATailNG 

$25,350 
22,727 
22,727 
19,268 
25,000 
23,220 


TOTALS 


$1,992,828 


$1,159,958 


1/ 


Of  the  total  $2,000,000  appropriated  in  1978,  $1,992  828  was 
obligated.    Of  the  44  Jurisdictions  which  submitted  approved 
plans,  43  received  $45,454  each.    West  Virginia  received  $38,306, 
which  was  the  total  amount  it  was  eligible  to  receive  based  on 
its  proposed  one-third  match. 
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ESHMATED  FY  1979  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  CiiMTORS 
(Assuming  Participation  by  All  States)  , 

Estimates  ^ 
State  Amounts  1./ 

U.S.  and  Areas  -  $3,000,000 

50  •'tates,  D.C.  and  P.R.  2,750,000 

Alabama  50,000 

Alaska                       .  50,000 

Arizona  50.000 

Arkansas  50,000 

California  114,068 

Colorado  50,000 

Connecticut  50,000 

Delaware  50,000 

Florida  50,000 

Georgia  50,000 

Hawaii  50,000 

Idaho  50,000 

Illinois  .H8,516 

Indiana  50.000 

Iowa  50,000 


Kansas 
Kentucky 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


50,000 
50,000 


Louisiana  50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Michigan'"  50,000 
Minnesota  50,000 
Mississippi  50,000 
Missouri  50  000 

Montana  50,^00 
Nebraska  50,000 
Nevada 


50,000 

New  Hampshire  50,000 

New  Jersey  50,000 

Now  Mexico  50,000 

New  York  93,455 

North  Carolina  50,000 

North  Dakota  50,000 

Ohio  5  5,74A 

Oklahoma  50,000 

Oregon  50,000 

.Pennsylvania  61, +77 


n  - 
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ESTIMATED  FY  1979  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATICS  CENTERS 
(Assuming  Partlcipflftion  By  All  States) 
(Continued) 


Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Estimates 
State  Amounts 

Rhode  Island  $  50,000 

South  Carolina  .  50  qoO 

South  Dakota  5o'oOO 
Tennessee  66  ,'740 

"  ^  50,000 

50,000 
50,000 

tr  u.  50,000 
Washington  5q  qqq  ) 

West  Virginia  50^000 

Wisconsin  50,000 

Wyoming  50,000 

District  of  Columbia  50,000 

Puerto  Rico  50,' 000 

American  Samoa  50  qoO 

Northern  Marianas  50  qoO 

Guam 

Virg 

Trust  Territory 


50,000 

Virgin  Islands  50,000 

50,000 


1/    Estimated  distribution  of  $3,000,000  to  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  based  on  population  data  as  of  7/1/77  and 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  outlying  territories  based  on  population 
data  as  of  7/1/76,  with  no  State  receiving  less  than  the 
minimum  amount  of  $50,000. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  In  the  budget  justification,  ic  is  indicated  that  the 
rationale  for  eliminating  funding  for  the  Educational  Information 
Centers  is  that  similar  services  are  provided  elsewhere,  such  as  in 
the  TRIO  programs.  If  that  is  the  justification,  hasn  t  this  been  the 
case  in  previous  years?  i  ui^ 

Ms  Beebe.  It  has  been,  yes.  In  addition,  funds  are  also  available 
under  our  student  assistance  programs.  New  regulations  and  ex- 
panded authority  require  that  additional  tasks  be  undertaken  to 
alert  students  to  the  availability  of  student  aid  resources,  bo  it  is 
not  only  within  the  TRIO  programs  that  these  services  are  pro- 
vided, but  our  general  student  assistance  programs  as  well. 

Dr  Ellis  Also  funds  are  provided  for  the  National  Occupationa 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  and  the  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Council  through  the  Labor  Department. 
Forty-four  States  received  monies  last  year.  Primarily,  the  request 
deals  with  the  need  to  have  programs  that  do  not  duplicate.  It  is  a 
concern  for  efficiency.  It  is  a  concern  that  we  have  a  system  that  is 
not  duplicative  and  unnecessary.  It  is  a  judgment  call,  obviously. 
We  think  that  the  services  that  will  be  provided  under  other  legis- 
lation are  sufficient  with  propej>^:argeting  to  handle  this  issue 
without  having  this  addittonarTTay-on  of  services. 

Ms  Beebe  We  are  umi^aking  a  new  program  to  train  student 
financial  aid  ofricer9<inder"~oilr  Basic  EfiucationaL  Opportunity 
Grants  Program,  and^through  that  activity  we  will  be  encouraging 
outreach  activities.  Our  proposal  the;i  before  you  is  consistent  with 
that  of  the  last  three  years  in  which  we  have  not  requested  funding 
for  this  program. 

KFFFATIVKNKSS  OF  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Stokks.  Have  we  really  given  these  educational  centers  an 
.  opportunity  to  work?  ,  , 

Dr.  Ellis.  The>  have  not  existed  very  long.  For  the  most  part. 
"  the  States  do  not  get  very  much  money.  For  example,  m  about 
$4.")  ()()()  went  to  each  participating  State.  If  you  ask  what  can  you 
do  with  $4r),()()()  to  really  get  an  educational  information  center 
together  that  will  provide  services  to  people,  you  realize  that  you 
have  one  or  two  persons  in  an  office  and  it  just  does  not  provide 
much  of  an  impact.  One  of  the  difficulties  has  been  that  it  is  a 
small  service,  it  duplicates  other  services,  and  wo  think  there  is  a 
better  way  to  target  on  this  problem  than  in  funding  through  this 

particular  program.  .  ,    r.  *    ■  . 

The  reports  we  have  are  varied.  Some  of  the  States  are  trying  to 
get  an  information  service  together  to  try  to  put  their  pieces  to- 
gether. So  it  is  a  mixed  picture.  , 

Dr.  MoYK.  The  States  do  match  our  monies.  It  gets  parlayed  into 
a  larger  dollar  figure  but  the  success  depends  on  the  population  of 
the  State  and  the  degree  of  its  commitment.  Nevada  has  done  some 
very  wonderful  things  with  this  program.  Matching  with  their  own 
money  thev  have  pulled  together  various  components  of  State  pro- 
grams and"^have  been  quite  successful  in  coordinating  information 
for  the  State.  But  I  stre.ss  here  again  you  are  talking  about  a  State 
with  a  small  population.  A  more  populous  State  could  probably  not 
acc()ni[)lish  as  much  with  only  $  lo, ()()(). 
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Mr.  Storks.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Roybal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

OTHKR  PROCiRAMS  THAT  SKRVK  TIIK  DlSAin*  \NTA(iKI) 

I  would  like  to  perhaps  go  over  the  .same  territory,  but  neverthi*- 
less  it  is  of  great  concern  to  many  of  us.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
would  like  to  go  oyer  this  unce  again. 

In  the  reduction  of  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  >ou 
repeatedly  state  that  other  programs  will  substitute  for  the  reduc- 
tion  of  $10  million  in  the  overall  program.  In  the  justifications  I  .see 
your  estimated  number  of  participants  is  actually  reduced  for  IMSI). 
In  fact,  if  one  adds  up  Special  P]mphasis  Upward  Bound,  I  see  a 
reduction  of  something  like  r),()()()  fewer  students  participating  in 
Upward  Bound.  I  would  like  to  know,  number  one,  what  other 
programs  substitute  for  the  $IU  million. 

Dr.  MoYK.  One  of  the  programs  that  would  substitute  for  Upward 
Bound  would  be  the  Biomedical  Sciences  Program.  It  will  reach 
down  into  the  precoUege  years  and  serve  some  of  the  sauie  popula- 
tion served  under  Upward  Bound. 

Mr.  Roybal.  But  Upward  Bound  is  not  solely  for  people  going 
into  the  medical  field? 

Dr.  Move.  It  is  not  solely  for  that,  no,  but  thosv  students,  for 
example,  who  would  be  going  into  the  medical  InAd  would  be 
served  by  that  program. 

jMr.  Roybal.  So  that  is  one  benefit  that  can  come  out  of  this? 
•Dr.  MoYK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roybal.  But  only  the  v<»ry  small  percentg(»  of  di.sadvantaged 
students  would  be  going  into  the  medical  field  based  on  the  .state- 
ment you  have  made  that  there  have  not  been  enough  incentives 
available,  particularly  at  the  junior  high  and  high  .school  levels.  I 
know  they  are  not  encouraged  to  follow  that  route,  nor  given  the 
proper  training  for  it,  .so  I  look  at  this  as  perhaps  an  opportunity 
for  .some,  but  this  is  not  directed  at  the  core  of  the  f)rohlem. 

Ms.  Bkkbk.  Mr.  Roybal,  our  new  Biomedical  Sciences  Program  is 
directed  solely  at  the  disadvantaged  youth,  so  iho  po[)ulati()n  is  the 
same. 

NHMHKRS  OF  STl  •DKNTS  SKRVKI) 

Mr.  RoYHAi..  I  understand  that.  Again  on  Special  Servic(»s  for  ihv 
Di.sadvantaged.  you  show  a  reduction  of  .something  like  :5n, ()()()  stu- 
dents. Am  I  correct  in  using  that  figure  and.  if  so,  what  other 
program  will  meet  the  need  for  the.se  students'^ 

Ms  Bkkbk.  The  data  I  have  indicatt^  a  reduction  of  L'7.7fi:{  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  RoYBAi..  That  is  bad  enough,  is  it  not'/ 

Ms.  Bkkbk.  \Vs,  sir.  It  is  a  significant  nniuction.  and  nuiucticnis 
are  always  difficult  to  explain  in  posit iv(»  terms.  But  whtMi  wv  hav(> 
had  a  major  expansion  of  dollars  in  this  field  and  in  a  tough  hudg(»t 
crunch,  it  is  believed  that  a  retarge^ting  of  some  dollars  for  biomedi- 
cal sciences  will  {)n)l)ahly  h(^  more  sharj)ly  focusf^d  on  \\u^  nee^ls. 
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y  FORMUhATlON  OK  'kHK  BUDOKT 

Mr.  RoYBAt.  When  your  budgets  are  being  prepared  for  the 
cotping  months,  great  emphasis  was  on  so-called  budget  con- 
straints. That  is  the  reason  there  are  all  these  reductions.  Why 
does  it  only  seem  to  affect  just  the  minorities  and  disadvantaged 
and  others  who  are  in  >great  need?  Isn't  there  somewhere  else 
where  budget  restraints  could  be  used?  Have  you  really  gone  'nto 
the  problem  sufficiently? 

Dr.  Ellis.  TlTat  is  a  primary  answer,  but  I  believe  that  wr  abo 
have  to  say  that  almost  all  of  the  programs  in  the  Office  of  fcdu' > 
tion  are  directed  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged  or  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  so  almost  any  cut  that  we  propose  will 
have  an  impact  on  that  population. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  But  there  are  some  programs  that  are  more  m  need 
than  others.  Did  you  just  make  it  a  blanket  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion because  of  budgetary  constraints,  or  was  it  actually  analyzed, 
and  after  analysis,  you  came  to  a  conclusion  that  certain  things 
would  be  reduced  more  thajjothers? 

Dr.  Ellis.  I  think  that  we  did  a  very  thorough  analysis.  We  have 
what  we  call  a  zero-based  budgeting  process  in  which  we  were 
forced  to  deal  with  every  single  program  and  go  through  an  elabo- 
rate analysis.  We  met  With  the  program  people  and  Dr.  Boyer,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  had  several  long  budget  sessions  where 
we  argued  far  into  the  night.  I  can  assure  you  it  was  only  with 
agony  that  we  proposed  any  reductions. 

PRIORITIES  IN  TUB  I'.iMO  BUIKIKT 

If  you  look  at  the  chart  to  my  left,  you  can  see  several  major 
groupings  of  funds.  The  first' one  is:'  improved  educational  quality 
for  disadvantaged  students.  That  is  our  number  one  priority.  That 
is  an  are^rto  which  we  have  given  enormous  attention.  You  can  see 
in  the  Title  I  program  there  is  an  increase  of  $142  million.  In  the 
area  of  the  handi|apped  there  is  an  increase  of  $51  million.  For 
bilingual  educa*i«i  there  is  an  increase  of  $15  million.  In  the  area 
of  Indian  education,  there  is  an  increase  of  $5  million. 

A  second  major^overriding  concern  is  to  promote  school  desegre- 
gation. It  has  been  25  years  sine  ^irotvn  vs.  Board  of  Education, 
We  believe  there  are  still  some  areas  that  need  our  attention,  and 
we  are  proposing  a  $22  million  increas?  in  that  category. 

A  third  priority  is  to  expand  access  to  postsecondary  education. 
C!ongress  passed  the  very  generous  Middle-Income  Student  Assist- 
ance Act  which  provided  a  major  increase  in  funding  this  past 
year.  The  reductions  proposed  for  student  financial  assistance  do 
not  represent  a  reduction  of  services  to  people  but  rather  our 
estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  will  take  advantage  of  these 
programs.  It  is  a  computational  adjustment;  it  is  not  an  actual 
reduction  in  services. 

Next  comes  the  promotion  of  national  priorities,  where  there  is 
an  increase  for  Basic  Skills,  a  small  increase  for  International 
Education,  some  special  programs  on  health,  womens'  equity  and 
youth  employment. 

In  formulating  the  budget  w(»re  working  against  ii  ccMling. 
and  there  are  always  hard  trad(M)fTs.  I  can  assure  you  this  budget 
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was  not  just  an  across-the-board  or  a  happenstance  approach  lo  the 
process.  It  was  very  agoniziiiK.  We  wish  there  were  more  money  for 
almost  every  program,  but  that  is  just  not  in  the  cards  in  this 
economic  climate.  \ 

Mr.  RoYRAL.  That  is  what' I  wanted  you  to  say  for  the  record. 
Because  when  one  sits  here  and  one  sometimes  is  not  listening  to 
ewry^ord,  we  do  ^et  that  phrase,  "budgetary  constraint,"  and  one 
Koe.-i  away  with  the  idea  that  everything  is  done  because  of  budge- 
tary constraints.  I  think  you  must  include  in  the  record  the  fact 
that  you  have  gone  over  these  subject  matters,  you  have  studied 
them  carefully,  and  after  careful  analysis  you  have  comeMo  this 
conclusion. 

What  I  like  most  about  your  statement  is  that  it  was  a  ha'-d 
thing  to  do,  that  vuu  realize  these  problems  still  exist,  and,  t.  Jt 
smce  you  do  not  have  the  funds,  it  was  a  heart-breaking  task  for 
you.  and  your  staff,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  finally 
arrived  at. 

Mr.  DiNCKLUKiN.  What  Dr.  Ellis  is  saying  is  that  after  that 
agonizing  process  the  budget  still  does  a  lot  for  the  poor  and 
minorities.  When  you  really  look  at  where  the  major  reductions 
are  taken,  they  are  taken  in  programs  of  general  support,  particu- 
arly  in  Impact  Aid  Programs.  When  you  look  at  the  disadvantaged 
kids  and  the  kids  in  desegregating  school  districts  there  are  actual- 
ly budget  increases,  so  that  the  budget,  despite  constraints,  is  tar- 
geting increases  and  maintaining  .services  to  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged. 

In  the  case  (if  the  TRIO  program,  as  has  been  indicated,  it  is  a 
matter  of  targeting.  When  I  look  at  the  total  picture  there,  there 
are  reductions  in  seme  programs,  but  increases  in  others  as  well. 

(;f<.\|)r.\TK  ..\M)  l'K()FK.SSI().\AI.  KDl  ( •ATIONAI.  orPOKTU.MTIK.S 

pk()(;ha.\i 

Mr.  KoYHAi..  One  thing  more.  You  argue  that  for  VM)  the  (Jradu- 
ate  and  FVofessional  Educational  Opportunities  Program  will  fill 
the  gap  left  by  eliminating  Public  Service  Fellowships.  It  has  been 
eliminated  altogether.  How  much  of  the  monies  allocated  for  (Jrad- 
uate  and  Profe.ssional  Educational  Opportunities  Program  will  be 
devoted  to  public  service? 

I)r.  .MnvK.  We  do  not  have  funds  earmarked,  but  tho.se  individ- 
uals who  qualify  for  the  (h-aduate  and  Professional  Educational 
(Opportunities  Program  may  pursue  studies  in  public  service 

Mr  RovHAi..  They  can,  So  that  gives  them  a  kind  of  doubl'e  shot 
into  tfie  system". 

I)r.  MovK.  Not  if  we  elinhnate  the  funding  for  public  service 
.Mr.  KovBAi..  .N)  they.,still  have  that  one  opportunitv .  It  lias  not 
been  eliminated  completely? 
Dr.  .MovK.  Yes 

Dr.  Ei.i.is  In  the  la.st  set  ..f  awards  there  are  .")!>  awards  in  the 
held  of  engineering.  There  were  (i  in  public  .service,  <i  in  public 
health,  so  they  are  not  excluded.  But  that  is  not  where  the  funds 
are  •  -eted 
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ioYHAl..  I  am  glad  to  know  they  are  not  excluded. 


Dr.  Ki.Ms.  Tho.se  are  programs,  not  people 

o  C)  H  d 
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Mr.  RoYBAL.  I  under^ind.  . 

Ms  Befbe.  An  interesting  piece  of  evaluation  data  we  had  sonic 
years  ago  for  training  people  for  the  education  professions  area  m 
general  showed  that  students  who  graduated  from  those  programs 
and  then  had  a  hard  time 'finding  jobs  because  they  were  surp  us 
wrote  to  us  asking  "Why  did  you  encourge  us  to  enter  these  fields 
knowing  there  were  no  jobs?"  .   ,.    .  u.. 

In  the  case  of  public  service,  all  of  our  data  indicate  there  really 
is.  in  general,  a  surplus  of  individuals  to  fill  those  jobs,  and  we  feel 
it  is  not  responsible  Federal  management  to  encourage  people  to 
enter  fields  where  jobs  are  not  relatively  available. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Pursell. 

DECLINE  IN  COLLEdE  ENROLLMENTS 

Mr.  PuRSEi.1..  1  was  looking  at  State  figures  at  the  University  of 
.Michigan  regarding  the  number  of  enrollments  in  19b9-/().  We  are 
working  with  the  same  number  of  students  today  as  we  were  10 
years  ago  in  Michigan,  with  declining  enrollments,  yet  to  come  to 
impact  CO!  education.  I  was  interested  in  your  comment  about  the 
needs  may  be  changing,  and  rather  than  looking  at  construction 
and  expansion,  what  are  you  suggesting  we  might  be  headed  tor' 

Dr  Move.  I  was  not  crystal-balling  it,  but  I  would  not  predict 
Michigan  would  necessarily  stay  at  the  same  enrollment  leve  be- 
cause we  may  find,  for  example,  a  shift  in  the  age  group  enrolling. 
Instead  of  students  being  IS  through  22.  the  average  age  may  be 
going  up.  and  there  may  be  more  part-time  students.  The  commu- 
nity colleges  are  now  serving  older  students,  anu.  in  part  because 
of  that  there  are  moic  people  in  community  colleges.  The  schools 
are  actively  'ecniiting  and  trying  to  serve  older  Americans  and 
pe-sons  returning  to  education  who  have  been  out  of  education  tor 
awhile.  The  shift  is  taking  place  and  I  believe  it  will  continue. 

Mr  Pursell.  We  see  more  part  time? 

Dr  Move.  Yes,  and  older  students,  including  returning  hous- 
wives.  There  will  also  be  more  educational  opportunities  for  those 
who  have  been  previously  bypassed,  such  as  the  handicapped.  I 
think  those  will  be  some  of  the  trends  in  the  future. 

Ms.  Be::be.  The  last  time  I  looked  at  the  Michigan  stjitistics.  the 
community  colleges  were  growing  but  the  major  l-year  institutions 
were  suffering  some  declines.  j 

Mr  Pi'HSKi.i,.  If  we  talk  very  hone.stly  about  helping  di.sadvan- 
taged.  it  .seems  to  be  the  advent  of  the  community  college  has  a 
greater  potential  impact  in  that  area.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the 
debate  of  academic  standards,  bCit  certainly  community  involve- 
ment activity  in  our  2H  community  colleges  in  our  State,  and  I 
suppose  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  community  colleges  we 
ought  10  hi'  looking  at  our  academic  standards  and  how  we  might 
help  in  that  area.  It  is  not  necessarily  higher  education  at  the 
baccalaureate  or  graduate  level.  .  • 

Dr.  .M.  VK  We  have  seen  .some  statistics  which  suggest  that  in 
l!),-^!  about  x(>  percent  of  Hispanic  students  in  higher  education  will 
beiin  comnuinitv  colWws.  The  .same  may  he  true  Cor  the  Native 
American  students.  The  lommunity  colleges  will  .serve  those  popu- 
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lations  very  well,  and  we  know  currently  that  large  percentajjes  of 
our  black  students  are  attending'  community  colleKPs.  Community 
colleK'es  have  been  a  great  success  story.  are  vitally  concerned 
in  this  agency  wit'h  how  we  uin  serve  the  community  colleges, 

NKW  KI-VHl'l  l'MKNT  J'AITEHNS 

Dr.  Ki.us.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  it  is  an  ill  \vind  tliat  blows 
no  one  any  good.  Something  that  is  going  to  happen  because  of  the 
demographic  tYend  is  that  colleges  across  the  country  are  going  to 
double  and  tri^le  their  recruiting  efforts.  They  will  be  forced  to. 
Many  of  them  already  have.  When  you  go  out  and  recruit,  you 
have  to  recruit  in  those  segments  of  society  where  you  have  not 
previously  been  getting  customers.  So  colleges  are  going  to  recruit 
older  persons,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  historically  bypassed.  So 
a  large  number  of  students  who  do  not  now  attend  college  are 
going  to  be  in  that  recruiting  mix. 

With  our  student  financial  assistance  programs  which  in  effect, 
say.  if  you  want  to  go  to  college  there  is  either  a  grant  or  a  loan 
available,  and  with  the  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  coUeges  to 
stay  in  business,  I  believe  that  vou  are  going  to  see  the  disadvan- 
taged student  helped  by  this  process. 

C'O.M.VILNITY 


Mr.  I  UR.SKI.I..  We  have  H  departments  o^'^ducation  in  our  particu- 
lar State,  different  universities,  and  yeH+^?y  are  unwilling  to  work 
With  the  community  colleges.  The  autonomy  of  academic  freedom 
IS  an  extremely  important  concept,  from  my  personal  standpoint, 
yet  the  autonomy  of  those  in  the  big  universities— and  I  represent 
one  of  the  big  ones.  University  of  Michigan— is  totally  inflexible 
towards  working  out  cooperative  programs  with  community  col- 
•  leges  and  assuring  the  kind§  of  needs  that  you  are  suggesting  her« 
It  seems  we  are  in  a  real  blockout  to  try  to  prevent  proliferation  of 
programs,  yet  move  co  provide  needs  that  are  essential  to  this  • 
country.  I  guess  we  really  have  not  come  to  grips  with  that  issue  as 
a  national  policy. 

Dr.  Ei.i.is.  It  is  said  we  need  the  fourth  R.  and  the  fourth  R  is 
Relationships.  We  have  to  be  building  more  relationships  inst-virf^'of 
remcuning  in  isolation.  Jt  is  incredibly  difficult  for  all  agencies  in 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  in  academia  to  get  the  deans  from  the 
various  departments-to  talk  to  each  other.  It  is  almost  built  into 
our  thinking,  but  the  economics.  I  believe,  are  going  to  drive  the 
relationships  idea  much  more  fiercely  than  we\have  seen  in  the 
past.  1 

Mr.  PuRSKLL.  m  ought  to  be  taking  a  look  at  community  col- 
leges and  the  infJJact  on  the  disadvantaged  in  h;  rher  education  too 
but  I  think  in  all  fairness  community  colleges  have  now  had  a  level 
of  discussions  at  the  national  level— certainly  in  funding  polici-s 
most  universities  are  funded  100  percent— where  the  small  commu- 
nity colleges  have  to  rely  on  property  tax  and  elections.  Franklv 
community  colleges  are  far  ahead  of  our  national  policy.  I  guess  I  , 
might  say.  r      .  h 

Di;.  Ei.i.is.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuRSKi.i..  In  some  of  their  delivery  of  .services  for  people. 
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Ur  Kli.is.  The  community  colleges  are  thy  inosf  innovative  seg- 
ment of  higher  education.  They  are  the  most  responsive. 

Mr.  PuRSKU..  I  am  just  trying  to  point  up  I  do  not  see  a  lot  oi 
that  in  our  testimony  from  various  HEW  people. 

Mr.  Natc.hkr.  Mr.  Early. 

*  OK  PROPOSALS  FOR  INC'KK.\SKS 

Mr  Early.  You  say  plus  $142  million  in  Title  I  to  Mr.  Roybal.  If 
you  were  showing  percentages  instead,  would  it  show^  as  an  in- 
crease or  a  decrease?  Would  you  say  there  is  an  increase. 

Dr.  Eu.is.  There  is  about  a  4.;)  percent  increase. 

Mr.  Early.  That  is  .less  than  inflation. 

Dr.  Ellis.  That  is  true.  *'        ,  . 

Mr  Early  But  the  chart  with  the  plus4142  million  gives  me  the 
impression  that  you  are  doing  more.  If  you  were  taking  the  other 
stand  you  would  use  a  percentage.  You  would  say,  Gentlemen, 
that  is  onlv  4  percent."  The  inflation  rate  is  higher  tha^i  that,  so 
we  are  really  decreasing.  But  to  Mr.  Roybal  you  are  suggesting 
that  we  are  doing  moie. 

Mr  DiNciKLDKiN.  If  you  look  at  where  the  $142  million  increase 
is  it  is  in  a  particular  program  that  concentrates  funds  on  selected 
districts.  For  that  program  the  increase  is  around  25  percent. 
.  Mr.  Early.  Where  does  it  increase  2;")  percent? 

Mr.  Din(;eli)KIN.  There  is  a  special  Concentration  Grant  1  ro- 
gram  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act.  1  he 
funds  requested  for  that  program  in  l!)7i)  were  *2;)S  million. 

Mr.  Early.  I  thought  earlier  testimony  satd  that  was  not  lor  the 

disadvantaged?  ■  c    .i     ;:i  i  -> 

Mr.  DiNcJKLDKiN.  No,  that  is  for  the  disadvantaged,  bo  the  M  l- 
million  is- in  addition  to  the-$2.")S  million.  ,    ,  i 

Dr  Ki  1  IS  May  I  clarify?  The  data  that  we  show  do  not  deal  witti 
percentages,  they  deal  onlv  with  dollars.  The  asterisk,  that  you 
may  not  be  able  to  read,  says  included  in  the  l'.)?')  level  is  the 
assumption  that  the  Congress  will  approve  our  supplemental  re- 
quest." ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr  Early  I  was  just  thinking  it  would  he  much  more  mipf.'s- 
^ive  if  vou  just  (^ime  in  and  said.  "Last  year  we  edui-ited  X  tuiniber 
uf  the 'disadvantaged  and  this  Vv-ar  we  educated  so  many  more. 

KKTFN  TION  OF  I)IS.\I)\  AN  T.-MiKD  SITDKNTS 

In  the  Spec-  »1  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  we  e  alt 
outrcaih  programs.  What  is  happening  as  far  as  fet;;nu..  ;  them 
alter  thev  finisn  in  the  programs?  _ 

Dr  Mr.VK.  The  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  is  a 
i-an)pus-l)ased  rete.'tion  program.  Tho-e  services  m  the  past  have 
piim.arilv  focused  on  the  early  ye.ars. 

Mr  KAtti.v.  Shou'dn't  we  he  more  (••.ncerned  with  the  ^r.-iduating 
\oungsters'' 

Dr  MoYK.  That  is  pnvi.sely  the  r-  ason  whv  you  -^ee  a  se[)arate 
■  •ategorv  for  New  Concept  Special  services,  heciuse  here  we  .are 
tr\inu  t'l  follow  the  student  thrnu^f  ..ut  his  or  her  ac.uletnic  caree'- 
,111(1  to  t.n  us  niare  on  the  coinpietio'  ot  the  academic  piourani  th  in 
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we  have  in  the  past.  We  are  beginning  to  focus  more  on  the  entire 
strategy  for  dealing  with  that  student. 

Mr.  Early.  What  is  the  retention  rate  for  youngsters  you  are 
recruiting  into  these  \i  programs? 

Dr.  MoYE.  I  do  not  have  that  figure.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  available. 

Ms.  Beebe.  Perhaps  one  piece  of  data  may  be  useful.  In  the 
Upward  Bound  Program,  iL^hows  that  these  students  have  a 
higher  retention  in  school  tmih  similar  students  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  an  Upwarc^  Bound  Program, 

Mr.  Early.  What  are  you  comparinglfto? 

Ms.  Bekbe.  The  Upward  Bound  Program  identifies  students  a* 
the  high  school  level,  gives  them  tutorial  services  and  helps  them 
and  motives  them  to  attend  postsecondary  institutions.  Compared 
to  a  similar  student  who  did  not  participate  in  the  Upward  Bound 
Program,  we  find  that  the  Upward  Bound  student  is  more  likely  to 
enter  college  and  complete  college  than  the  student  who  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  an  Upward  Bound  Program. 

Mr.  Early.  Isn't  everyone  taking  advantage  of  Upward  Bound? 

Ms.  Bekbk.  No.  We  serve  a  small  ptjcentage  of  students  in  that 
program.  y 

Mr.  Early.  You  cannot  supply  the  numbers  that  are  retained  i/r 
those  that  complete  their  degrees  once  they  start  one  of  these 
outreach  programs? 

Dr.  Moye.  I  can  give  you  some  pieliminary  data  on  the  Special 
Services,  but  we  do  not  have,  except  for  the  evaluation  study  Ms. 
Beebe  mentioned,  data  on  students  tracking  them  from  Upwaid 
Bound  through  Special  Services  to  graduation. 

Ms.  Bkkhe.  For  example,  in  Talent  Search,  one  of  the  major 
activities  is  to  provide  information  to  students  about  the  advan- 
tages of  attending  postsecondary  education  schools,  and  we  prob- 
ably do  not  have  data  on  the  names  of  individuals  who  have  been 
Jj^cht^d  or  influenced  by  this  proKram.  So  there  is  literallv  no  wav 
to  colU^ct  that  kind  of  information- 
Mr.  Early.  Talent  Search  is  not  duplication  of  counsi^liriK  and 
tutorial  services  in  a  pi'ivate  college,  is  it'-^ 

Dr.  MoYK.  Talent  Search  identifies  the*  students  before  they  uet 
to  college.  The  .services  provided  on  campus  are  nnlv  for  the  stu- 
dent.s  Mt  th(»  instituti')n,  .so  we  are  talking  about  a  difh^rent  [)0[)ula- 
tion  of  students. 

Mr  KAUr.v  You  talk  about  them  doin^  ihitius  for  tfu'  student  in 
scfiool.  Why  tfiat  a  duplication  of  j.nii(iancT  and  tutorial  svv\'- 

ices*/ 

I)r   MoVK.  Many  .^cIujoIs  would  not  have  guidance  and  tutorial 
pro^ranis  if  thry  did  not  hav(>  Special  Progrnrn.s  funding. 

Mr.^  Kahi.v  What  univt^rsity  d(H^s  not  havr  sonu*  guidancr  [;ro- 
^^rani'^  Th<\v  cert.iinly  d(^  not  fXt^nifM  tfir  disadvantagtHi  from  thf 
guidaiic(»  proKr-arn 

l)r  Mt)YK  No.  but  \\w  gui(Lince  f)rografn  is  not  drsignrd  to 
with  <icadf»nucally  we^nk  studrni-  .\I(jst  of  tht*  [jro^^ranis  I  ;nn  famil- 
iar with  would  concentrate  on  counsphn^  for  [H^rsoiial  prol)l(.rn> 
Acadtwnir  Mip[)ort  [)rograms  hardly  cvrr  fall  umU^r  the*  rul)ric  of 
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guidance  as  it  occurs  on  a  college  campus.  Many  mstitutions  which 
have  accepted  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  have  suppor  serv- 
ices today,  and  many  would  continue  services  if  w?  did  not  tiavt 
funding.  But  many  ot  them  would  not  continue  those  service.s, 
eiven  the  present  economic  climate  on  ca.Tipus.  ,  i 

Mr.  Early.  You  said  to  Mr.  Stokes  that  the  ability  is  detinitely 
there. 

INl'RKASEI)  KMl'HASIS  ON  SCIKNC'K  ANH  M.VIH 

Dr  Move  In  the  past,  the  emphasis  really  has  not  been  on 
science  and  math  which  we  are  now  bringing  into  the  program. 
Mr.  Early.  Whose  fault  is  that?  ,,„tti„a 
Dr  Move  I  think  wd  can  be  criticized  somewhat  tor  not  putting 
more  stress  there,  but  I  would  certainly  say  that  ^^om  a  program- 
^    matic  standpoint.  The  major  emphasis  was  to  establish  the  fact 
^   that  disadvantaged  kids  can  go  to  schoo  ,  and  can  succeed.  Now 
that  we  hav/e  done  that,  I  believe  we  can  begin  to  focus  on  specific 
areas  where  we  feel  there  is  still  a  gap.  , 

Mr  Eariy.  You  say  there  is  a  gap  and  the  minority  medical 
schools  entrance  rate  is  decreasing.  Really  I  would  say  the  program 
is  working  if  more  minorities  are  applying.  To  me  it  is  much  more 
productive  way  to  evaluate.  It  is  much  more  revealing. 

Dr.  Move  We  certainly  have  more  minorities  applying  to  col- 
leges and  universities. 
Mr.  Early.  Not  medical  schools. 

Dr  MoYE  That  is  a  special  problem  because,  again,  one  ot  tne 
important  components  of  that  student's  background  is  pijparation 
in  the  science  and  math.  These  are  two  areas  where  disadvantaged 
students  seem  to  have  had  poor  training  by  the  time  they  get  to 
college   We  have  worked  with  youngsters  who  were  exposed  to 

:  iicietKe  i^T^  ha  e  seen  the  thrill  of  science.  But  when  they  are 

asked  If  they  would  go  into  science  they  shy  away  from  it  because 
by  then  the  mesbage  is  clear.  If  you  do  not  receive  the  necessary 
preparation  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  vou  cannot 
expect  to  do  work  at  a  higher  level.  ,  , 

Dr  Ellis.  That  is  right.  We  are  trying  to  move  back,  focusing  on 
the  ore-college  vears,  and  hopefully  we  will  get  more  into  the 
elementarv  level' *oo.  because  we  recogni/.e  that  the  earlier  we  turn 
students  unto  these  areas  of  science,  the  better  chance  we  have  ot 
gettin;^  them  interested  in  cntcrinM  the>e  fields. 

orTHK.VH 

Mr  Kari.y  Whv  shouldn't  we  be  shiftitm  our  emphasis  to  the 
student  in  the  higher  education  institution  rather  than  the  out- 
reach efforf.'  When  vou  suggested  that  the  colleges  because  of  the 
fiscal  pinch  and  the  loss  of  students  are  going  to  he  initiating  all 
the  Talent  Search,  whv  shouldn't  we  do  this".'  Why  shouldn  t  we  et 
the  private  sector  do  that'.'  Thev  have  to  balance  their  hook>  at  the 
end  of  the  vear.  Why  shouldn't  we  he  doint;  more  other  than  to 
(establish  them  as  a  start  to  ^et  them  in' 

Dr  Ki.i.is.  If  vou  look  at  total  dollars 

Mr.  Karlv  \Vhich  program  has  a  shift  iroin  outreach  to  pclorm- 
ance'.'  Outreach  ' 
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Dr.  Ki.i.is.  That  is  uccess  so  that  the  student  who  has  the  ability 
IS  contacted  whether  or  not  ho  may  k'o.  That  is  our  hi^  approach, 
but  we  still  face  the  question  of  when  thev  are  in  this  school  are 
you  fjoing  to  help  them  or  let  them  sink  or  swim. 

Mr.  F:aki.y.  We  are  out  to  satisfy  statistics  and  not  satisfy  the 
individuals  in  hi^jher  education. 

Dr.  Elus.  I  assume  in  certain  instances  that  may  be  so,  but  our 
approach  is  to  insure  that  every  American  can  develop  his  or  her 
ta  ents  to  the  fullest  and  has  access  to  use  those  talents  to  to 
college,  a  university,  medical  school  or  whatever,  and  we  want  to 
insure  that  they  have  that  opportunitv  if  they  are  willing  to  work 
at  It.  In  the  long  run  that  is  going  to  be  good  for  our  society 

I  he  .statistics  fall  out  of  a  more  central  purpose. 

Dr.  MoYK.  We  get  the  impression  that  the  number  of  individuals 
app  ying  to  medical  schools  is  down,  not  just  those  going  but  those 
applying,  and  I  still  believe  that  the  reason  for  that  has  to  do  with' 
basic  science  and  maih  training. 

Mr.  Kaki.y.  You  are  talking  about  just  the  disadvantaged? 

COI.I.KlM';  C'O.MI'I.KTION  KATHS 

Dr  .MovK  Yes.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  number  of  disadvan- 
taged students  who  go  to  school  and  who  succeed  in  completing 
their  education  is  st^ll  increasing.  We  have  not  seen  a  decline 
there.  For  example,  some  data  I  have  seen  show  we  have  gone  from 
1!».>()  with  2.1::  percent  of  the  nonwhite  population  getting  4  or  more 
years  o  college,  to  in  1!)77,  where  !).?  percent  are  getting  1  or  more 
years  of  college.  That  is  not  a  dramatic  increase  but  it  is  a  steady 
increase. 

Mr.  Haki.v.  I  do  not  put  too  much  credence  on  that  because  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  compared  to  the  number  of  white  stu- 
dents who  are  going. 

Dr.  MoYK.  It  is  worse  than  the  whites. 

Dr.  Kt.Ms.  I  can  give  you  the  white  population,  too  , 

Mr.  Laki  y.  1  think  that  is  important.  I  do  not  think  we  have  an 
argument  if  we  go  to  percentages  from  dollars. 

(The  information  follows:! 
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Percent  of  Population  Completing 
4  or  more  years  of  college 
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KDUCATIONAl.  OlM'OKTUMTY  TKNTKKS 

Mr  Naithku.  The  budget  for  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged includes  million  for  Educational  Opportunity  (.emers. 
What  is  the  difference  between  an  Educational  Opportunity  Center 
and  an  Educational  Information  Center?  .     ,    ■  j 

Dr  MoYK  The  Educational  Information  center  is  designed  to 
provide  educational  information  to  all  the  citi/ens  in  the  ^tate  Un 
the  other  hand,  services  under  Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
assist  residents  of  an  area  where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of 
low-income  people.  Once  that  area  is  defined  and  the  center  is 
establi.«hed  the  center  then  assists  residents  to  enter  post-second- 
ary education  by  assisting  them  in  completing  their  secondary 
schooling  and  in  applying  for  financial  aid  and  in  referring  them  o 
oSer  services  nof  authori/ed  for  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Center  In  addition,  a  center  provides  the  residents  of  the  area  who 
are  enrolled  in  secondary  education  with  tutoring,  counselmg  and 
other  supportive  services.  The  real  difference  is  that  the  Education- 
al Opportunity  Centers  concentrate  on  areas  with  high  numbers  oi 

low-income  people.  , 
Mr.  Natc-hkr.  How  many  Educational  Information  (  enters  do  v\e 

have  now  operating' 

Dr.'MoYK.  We  funded  II  last  year. 

STRKN(iTHK\lN(i  l)KVl-:i.()l"lN( ;  INSTiTrTK  )NS 

Mr  Natcher.  For  Strengthening  Developing  Institutions,  the 
budget  pr..[)oses  ^\2l)  million,  the  siime  amount  as  in  fiscal  year 
l<)Ti>.  Briefly  now,  describe  the  changes  in  regulations  recently 
propo.se  for  i\n>  program.  ■    r  , 

Dr  MoYK.  One  change  is  to  have  one  program  instead  of  two. 
Before  we  had  a  Basic  Program  and  an  Advanced  Program.  We 
now  have  one  program,  and  there  will  be  the  opportunity  for 
institutions  to  descriln'  where  they  are  on  a  continuum  of  develop- 
ment and  to  indicate  what  it  is  they  need  to  move  on.  how  long 
they  need  the  money.  ;i'  -1  the  amount  they  re<iuire. 
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There  is  a  ^reat  deal  more  flexibility.  There  is  also  a  different 
procedure  by  which  institutions  will  be  declared  to  be  elif(ible. 
Institutions  will  bc»  measured  on  twwj  quantitative  factors.  One  is 
the  avera^^e  Basic  ^Educational  Opportunity  (irant  award  per  full- 
time  equivalent  undergraduate  student.  The  other  is  the  average 
educational  and  general  expenditure  per  full-time  equivalent  un- 
dergraduate student. 

We  feel  these  two  measures  help  to  define  what  the  law  means 
when  it  says  struggling  for  survival  and  isolated  from  the  main- 
stream. The  regulations  also  provide  tliat  institutions  which  do  not 
qualify  on  the  basis  of  the  quantitative  factors  may  indicate  to  the 
Commissioner  in  a  brief  narrative  why  they  feel  they  are  strug- 
gling and.  therefore,  should  be  declared' developing.  So/again,  flexi- 
bility is  built  into  the  eligibility  process. 

^  We  have  weighted  the  criteria  by  which  the  in,stitution\s  eligibil- 
ity will  be  adjudged.  Previously  we  had  indicated  what  criteria  we 
would  look  at,  but  this  time  we  have  given  weight  to  those  criteria. 
Tho.se  arc*  three  of  the  major  changes. 

Mr.  Xatchkr.  What  effect  will  these  changes  have  on  institu- 
tions currently  participating  in  the  program?  g 

Dr.  MoYK.  There  will  be  an  effect,  but  it  is  largely  theoretical 
because  we  have  also  made  a  change  in  the  final  regulations  to 
allow  institutions  funded  in  1!)7S  to  continue  to  be  eligible,  that  is, 
they  need  not  meet  the  new  eligi[)ility  criteria  to  have  their  propos- 
als considered  for  funding.  If  we  went  strictly  by  the  quantitative 
factors,  the  total  number  of  institutions  eligible  would  remain 
about  the  .same  but.  the  mix  of  institutions  would  change.  Some 
institutions  which  previously  had  received  funds  would  no  longer 
be  eligible  and  some  which  had  not  previously  received  funds 
would  come  into  th(>  program.  But,  as  I  stated,  we  have  waived  the 
(eligibility  criteria  for  institutions  that  were  funded  in  VMx. 

Mr.  Xatchkr.  Will  community  college  participation  he  affected'.* 

Dr.  MoYK.  By  law,  communitv  colleges  will  continue  to  receive  '^4 
percent  of  th(*  funds. 


HKAIT}I()HI/.\TI()N  OK  TITI.K  III 

Mr  \atcmkh.  Do  you  think  tlie  St  renglfuMiinM  Devel()i)ing  lnsti> 
tutions  Program  should  be  suh.stantiallv  changed  when  it  comes  up 
lor  rt»autliori/ati()n  n(»xt  year? 

l)r^  .MoYK  The  major  change  that  we  would  considt'r  and  recom- 
nwmi  IS  a  better  definition  in  the  law  of  what  a  developing  institu- 
lion  IS  Wt^  [lave  [lad  to  attcm{)t  to  define  these*  institutions  hv 
r^Mulation  and  v%v  think  tluMV  may  [)e  some  advantage  to  definiriLr 
them  more  clearly  in  \  hv  law. 

Mr.  Natchkh.  For  tfie  nrord.  insert  Vi)iir  rcsfHJtise  to  tlu^  find- 
ings contained  in  thf*  n-cvnl  (;A()  report  oii  the  deve^lopiru^  institu- 
tions [)rogram. 

ITIie  information  lollow.s  j 

KhsfMN^.{.  |,,  (;\()  Hm'oki  i)n  Tiiih  111 
mi-nr  \^..  v  .il  i..Tu.u<i  it  t..  ih.-  rnmnirtfr*.  * 
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DKTKHMINATION  OK  KKFOUT  TO  IMPI«)VF.  C'Al'Al  irY 

Mr  Natc'Hkr.  How  does  vour  office  determine  if  a  developing 
institution  has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  improve  its  overall 
academic  and  administraive  capacity? 

Dr  Move.  This  is  a  new  administrative  phase  ot  our  program. 
We  have  asked  for  this  determination  in  the  new  regulations 
Previously  we  have  not  asked  that  question.  We  are  reviewing 
applications  and  will  begin  our  monitoring  soon.  I  would  have  to 
defer  until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  data  that  we  get. 
For  example,  we  have  asked  institutions  to  indicate  to  us  what 
they  will  do  if  their  income  or  enrollments  or  endowments  are 
declining.  Once  we  have  all  that  data  in  through  the  application 
process  we  can  begin  to  tell  you  exactly  what  the  state  of  the  art  is. 

(XX)PKRATIVF.  KPUC'ATION  PROC;RAM 

Mr  Natchkr.  You  are  proposing  appropriation  language  for  the 
Cooperative  Education  Program.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  proposed 

language?  ^     ,       ,  .  , 

Dr  Ei.i.is.  The  proposed  effect  will  be  to  fund  multiyear  demon- 
stration grants  averaging  $1  million  to  7  major  urban  institutions. 
The  purpose  is  to  have  the  total  institution  participate  in  coopera- 
tive education.  Previously  the  grants  we  distributed  were  small 
administration  grants  that  enabled  an  institution  to  have  program 
in  one  division  or  department  of  the  university.  We  believe  there 
would  be  much  more  impact  if  a  major  portion  of  the  university 
had  the  cooperative  education  program.  We  think  that  it  we  fund  a 
few  demonstration  programs  the  feasibility  of  this  model  can  be 

tested.  ,  .  , 

We  know  that  it  works  but  we  think  that  the  total  institutional 
pattern  is  one  that  ought  to  be  given  more  attention.  Currently  we 
are  functioning  under  a  $M  million  cap  for  demonstration,  research, 
and  training.  The  proposed  appropriation  language  will  enable  us 
to  fund  demonstration  projects,  research,  and  training  up  to  an  $S 
million  level. 

DKMONSTHAriON  i'HOJKlTS 

Mr  Natchkr.  The  concept  of  cooperative  education  has  been 
around  since  about  I'.MXi.  Why  do  you  need  to  s{)end  $7  million  for 
demon.strat ion  projects  as  proposed  in  the  budget'.^ 

Dr.  Ki.i.is.  Its  true  that  the  program  has  been  around  since  l!>()f). 
I  think  the  University  of  Cincinnati  had  the  first  program,  but  for 
reasons  not  totally  understandable  it  has  not  caught  on  in  the  total 
university.  There  are  cooperative  programs  in  about  of  our 

college  and  universities  today,  but  there  are  relatively  few  that  use 
the  process  on  a  total  institutional  basis. 

We  believe  we  need  to  support  better  linkages  between  education 
and  work  The  evaluation  of  the  Cooperative'  Education  Program 
shows  that  the  cooperative  programs  are  very  succes.'^ful  and  that 
.students  can  get  jobs  if  they  participate  in  them.  The  evaluation  we 
have  indicates  that  cooperative  education  has  .some  reniarkahU- 
benefit.s.  We  think  we  are  mis,sitig  a  bet  if  we  do  not  really  do  some 
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demonstrations  to  show  what  could  be  realized  from  this  program 
if  it  were  tried  on  a  larger  basis. 

The  small  dollars  we  currently  award  are  just  not  enough  to  get 
the  impact  we  think  this  program  should  have. 

Dr.  MoYE.  To  completely  convert  an  institution  to  cooperative 
education  requires  a  great  deal  more  money  than  most  of  the 
institutions  have  been  able  to  apply  to  this  process.  Our  administra- 
tion grants  certainly  would  not  permit  that  to  happen,  in  order  to 
allow  institutions  the  major  turnover  costs,  these  larger  grants  are 
needed, 

ALTKRiNATIVE  SOURC^ES  OF  FUNDINCJ 

Mr.  Natchkr.  There  is  a  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post.secon- 
dary  Education  administered  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion. The  budget  for  11)80  is  $14  million.  Why  shouldn't  that  office 
conduct  demonstration  projects  in  cooperative  education? 

Dr.  Move.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  enough  about  that  pro- 
gram's funding  priorities^  know  whether  that  is  feasible.  I  would 
suggest,  however  that  gtven  the  projects  they  already  have,  they 
would  need  a  great  deal  more  money  than  their  own  $14  million  to 
be  able^to  undertake  the  substantial  projects  we  envision. 

Dr.  Faaah  The  fund  is  one  of  the  best  administered,  one  of  the 
most  important  programs  in  HEW.  It  is  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  that  enables  colleges  to  try  innovative  practices,  but  the 
fund  would  be  consumed  if  they  tried  to  pick  up  the  $7  or  $S 
million  out  of  their  total  program.  It  woifld  decimate  their  ability 
to  function  as  a  catalyst.  They  get  remarkable  results  out  of  that 
$14  millio;i  but  they  would  not  if  they  put  more  than  half  of  it  into 
one  type  of  demonstration. 

IN<^RKASK  FOR  INTKRXATIONAL  KI)UCATI().\ 

Mr.  Natcher.  For  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language 
Studies  the  budget  request  is  ^22  million.  This  is  an  increase  of  $2 
million  over  last  ye^r.  With  the  budget  that  is  pre.sented  to  the 
committee  as  a  tight  budget,  why  can't  we  get  bv  with  $20  million 
instead  of  $22  million? 

Dr.  Elu.s.  Mr.  Natcher,  I  think  un  honest  answer  is  we  could  get 
by- — 

Mr  Natchkr.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Ellis.  But  I  would  prefer  not  to  have  tliat  he  rnv  entire 
an.swer.  With  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  expand. 
Mr.  Natchkr.  (Jo  ahead.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Ellls.  I  am  trying  to  be  responsive  to  your  question  and  also 
insure  that  I  do  not  end  up  back  in  (  olumbus,  Ohio,  tomorrow 
morning.  To  be  absolutely  serious,  the  international  events  that 
are  occurring  today  are  just  incredible.  The  signing  of  the  {)eace 
treaty  that  thrilled  us  all  is  only  oru*  indication  of  the  dynamic 
interrelationships  that  exi.st  in  our  world.  \Wv  simply  have  to  recog- 
nize that,  as  a  peopU*,  we  depend  on  the  nations 'throughout  the 
world,  energy  throughout  thv  world  and  unfortunately  there  are 
some  awesome  gaps  of  knowledge*  about  tl)ese  interrelationships  in 
our  society. 

We  have  had  a  statistical  summary  of  how  sortie  of  our 

students  knt.a  about  internalional  (^vents  and  it  is  tM))l)arra.ssing. 
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One  of  the  additional  millions  that  we  are  requesting  is  for  what  is 
termed  Cultural  Understanding  projects.  These  are  school-based 
proTects  where  we  are  working  with  elementary  and  secondary 
school  pupils  and  trying  to  find  ways  to  spread  successful  projects. 
The  other  $1  million  increase  is  for  the  Fulbnght-Hays  program. 

Given  the  overall  concern  tlja?  we  have  for  Americas  place  m 
the  world  and  the  enormou/ international  issues  that  exist  this 
rnod^st  inc  ease  for  international  eduction  is  illustrative  of  the 
high  pr ioH ty  we  place  on  ths  effort.  If  we  did  not  believe  this 
program  was  of  a  major  priority,  we  would  have  proposed  ^ 
million  rather  than  $22  million  I  want  to  y^^derscore  his  was 
not  a  decision  lightly  made,  and  it  represents  a  prioiit>  that  is 
deeply  desired. 

COOKDINATION  WITH  OTHKK  A(;KNCTK.S 

Mr  NATfHKK  Dr.  Ellis,  how  does  the  International  Education 
Program  in  your  office  relate  to  the  international  education  pro- 
gram supported  by  the  State  Department? 

Dr  M(m:  We  cooperate  closely  with  them.  Some  of  our  activi- 
ties for  example,  are  cooperative  activities  with  the  International 
Com.nunication  Agency  and  the  coordination  has  been  quite  good 

Mr  Natchkr.  Do  you  still  believe  as  far  as  the  international 
program  is  concerned  it  should  carry  out  its  function  in  much  the 
way  it  is  at  the  present  time  with  the  present  funding/ 

Dr  El  MS.  1  would  ask  for  more  money  but  1  think  in  terms  of 
administration,  yes.  it  should  be  carried  out  in  our  office. 

l-MKNTKLK  TO  BK  .SKKVKI) 

Mr.  Natchkk.  With  the  limited  budget,  why  not  focus  your  ef- 
fort.s  at  the  post.sccondary  education  level? 

Dr.  Ei.i.is.  In  international  education? 

Mr.  Natchkk.  Yes.  . 

Dr  Em.is  We  have  been,  sir.  and  we  are  focusing  mcwt  of  oui 
efforts  at-  the  university  level  and  we  have  funded  fellowships, 
research,  doctoral  dissertations,  area  studies,  and  university  i?ro- 
grams  We  believe  tho.se  are  still  central  to  the  whole  process.  I  hat 
has  been  our  primary  thrust. 

But  vou  have  to  address  the  fact  that  we  have  •)()  mill'on  stu- 
dents in  our  elementarv  and  secondary  schools  who  are  still  in 
many  resFH'cts  not  fuUv  benefitting  from  this  program  and  we  need 
Ml  build  better  linkages  between  the  schools  and  universities. 

We  have  to  build  better  relationships.  These  dollars  are  es.sential 
to  insure  that  we  have  some  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
based  programs,  because  a  student  cannot  wait  until  the  university 
level  before  receiving  exposure  to  international  programs. 

Dr  MovK  1  should  lemind  you.  Mr.  Watcher,  that  the  way  in 
which  we  reach  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  student  is 
fhroudi  retraining  and  inservice  training  of  teachers.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  continuing  education  for  elementary  and  seconoarv 
school  te;H-hers  as  onr  of  our  primary  thrusts  with  the  additional 
mune\  we  are  re()uest mj.;  for  tlie  Cultural  Understanding  projects. 
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INTKKNATIONAI,  vSTUDY  CENTKRS 


Mr.  Natcher.  Part  of  the  budget  request  is  $S  million  for  inter- 
national studies  centers.  How  long  have  these  centers  been  funded'^ 

Mr.  Meador.  The  first  one  was  funded  in  Um  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  after 
the  Russians  launched  Sputnik.  We  built  up  to  a  point  of  107 
centers  at  ii'.i  colleges  and  universities  at  one  stage,  and  we  now 
have  80  centers. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  type  of  projects  are  carried  out  in  the  cen- 
ters? 

Mr.  Meador.  Let  me  give  you  a  description  of  one  that  we  think 
renects  the  more  general  kind  of  study  center.  This  is  the  Latin 
American  Study  Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  a 
systemwide  operation  that  serves  the  dispersed  campuses  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  various  cities  across  that  State  They 
have  a  closed-circuit  television  program  to  spread  the  teaching  and 
understanding  of  Latin  Ahjerican  languages  and  studies  to  the 
students  at  both  the  graduatse  and  undergraduate  level.  They  have 
inked  up  with  schools  of  agriculture,  architecture,  business,  Eng- 
lish, law.  social  work  and  environmental  sciences,  and  offer  joint 
degree  programs  in  these  subject  areas  with  a  focus  on  Latin 
America. 

As  part  of  its  outreach  program,  the  center  does  serve  as  \ 
resource  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  for  other 
higher  education  institutitons  within  Wisconsin.  The  center  is  par 
ticularly  interested  in  Latin  American  business  and  has  prepared  a 
handbook  for  businessmen  who  wish  to  do  or  to  improve  trade  with 
Latin  America.  This  is,  as  I  say,  a  typical  Latin-American  compre- 
hensive study  center. 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right. 

I  NIVKKSITY  COM.ML'NITY  SKKVK'KS  AM)  COX TINIH.NC  KDUCATION 

Mr  Natcher.  Now  the  budget  pn^poses  to  terminate  funding  for 
the  Uuiv-ersity  Community  Services  ana  Continuing  Education  Pro- 
gram The  reason  for  this,  I  believe,  is  because  the  nrogran;  has 
proved  successful;  is  that  correct? 

Dr  Ei.i.is.  Tha*  is  one  rea.son.  ye.s.  It  has  prnvi-O  suctessful  But 
we  al.so  believe  thai  most  universities  currently  h.-.ve  developed  th. 
capacity  to  work  with  their  communities.  They  have  a  variety  of 
ongoing  activities,  and  .he  Federal  presence  is  n(j  longer  required 
to  insure  that  those  activities  are  continued. 

Mr.  Natchek.  No  serious  con  I'quences  would  result"' 

Mr  Ki.i.is.  We  think  n  )t. 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  programs  are  succe.ssful  and  will  operate  on 
their  own  without  any  difficuKv'.' 
Mr.  Eu.is.  We  think  so. 

Mr  Natchek.  I  have  a  few  additional  (questions  which  1  will 
submit  to  you. 

co.NCI.r.sio.N 

Mr.  Natchek.  Dr.  Kili.s.  we  want  you  and  Dr  Moye  and  the  rest 
of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  know  that  we  ap[)reciate  your 
appearance  heforc  .,ur  c.-nnnittee  at  this  time  in  behalf  of  your 
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bucteet  request  for  Higher  and  Continuing  Education.  It  has  been  a 
good  hearing.  ^  . 

Dr.  Ellis.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  appreciate  your  courtesy. 

(The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  tor  tne 
record:] 

Univkrsity  Community  SERVi(:»a  and  Continuinc;  Kuucation 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  specific  purpose  has  the  University  Community  Services 
Procram  served  over  the     years  of  its  existence?   

T  MoYF  sfnce  1965  University  Community  Services  and  Cbntniumg  Lducation 
DroiectsTupfSrted  by  his  program  have  been  a  significant  force  in  encouraging 
moTthan  ffl  colleges  and  universities  to  direct  their  resources  to  .1  the  solution 
of  community  problems  in  their  communities;  <2)  the  expansion  of  continuing  educa- 
Uon  prTams:  fend  (3)  the  planning  for  resource  sharing  to  expand  the  educational 
oDDortunities  for  adults  in  the  communities  being  served.  These  efforts  not  only 
?Xed  he  severity  of  the  problems  they  were  funded  to  address  and  provided 
SSeTto  l^afsecondary  educations  for  thousands  of  adults  who  were  previous  y 
outside  the  mainstream  of  higher  education,  but  also  provided  postsecondary  insti  u- 
tions  with  valuable  information  for  improving  their  offerings,  ""d-  f'nce  1- 7h  t^^^ 
developing  new  program  formats  responsive  to  the  distinct  educational  needs  of  new 
erouDs  of  adult  learners.  .,,        ^  „f 

Mr  Natcher.  For  the  record,  insert     examples  to  illustrate  the  success  of  the 

"r  MoV^ETheWow^nTthree  projects  are  representative  of  the  type.s  of  pro- 
grams funded  through  either  the  State  formula  grant  or  discretionary  grant  author- 

'^V^^ucJre-Southern  Illinois  UnirerHity  Carbondale  -A  program  for  health  care 
workers  who  have  the  least  formal  training-but  who  spend  ^he  most  time  w^^^^^^ 
patients-are  getting  a  chance  to  develop  their  skills  in  a  one-year  Sp^/^ern  IHino  s 
University-Carbondale  pilot  program  The  program  is  a 

workshops  at  downstate  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  for  a  lied  health  P/'-apro^eb 
sionals-nurse's  aides,  dietary  aides,  housekeepers-who  live  withm  a  mile 
radius  Topics  range  from  deaih  and  dying  to  heart  resuscitation;  from  foot  disease 
toempathetic  li.sting.  It  s  aimed  at  continuing  health  education  for  non-professiona! 
l^ple  who  staff  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  It  upgrades  them  .so  they  can  give 

'^This'^State  formula  grant  program  commenced  ia.st  summer  with  ST-t  791  in  one- 
vear  ''8^  money"  funds  from  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education.  Kducare  had 
reached  r,84  staffers  from  r,(i  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  by  December 

R  ■■Terhnohf'y  for  Arkansas  Cttie>i  and  Cnunhes  The  University  of  Arkansas- 
Fuvetteiille.~ln  the  fi.scal  year  li)77  Annual  Program  Performance  Report  this 
State  formula  project  met  its  goal  of  providing  technical  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ment. Local  government  units  were  provided  a.ssistance  a  diversity  of  Problem.s. 
An  evaluation  by  the  State  of  Arkan.sas  of  the  impact  of  t  i.  project  indicates  tha t  it 
has  established  a  permanent  technical  a.s.sistance  network  betw.-fii  local  tommuni- 
ties  and  county  government,  and  d.-v.-lopi'd  a  personnel  niaruial.  new  account inj, 
systems,  and  energy  audit  methods.  .  ,  ,     i. /■ 

(•  Mid  Carecr  r/i«"AV.-An  Evaluative  Study  of  Diverse  Models  of  (  ()ntmuiiig 
Education  for  Persons  S«.'eking  Mid-Career  Employment  Change-L  luversitv  ol  t  ali- 
fornia-Berkelev-This  discretionary  grant  project  i.s  directed  towawl  problems  ol 
employment  career  mobility  and'or  job  reentry.  In  each  case  it  also  evaluates  the 
impact  of  State-level  ,)ianning  ibr  continuing  education  and  the  impact  of  coniniuiii- 
tv  level  orgaiii/atioris  formed  to  coordinate  and  promote  the  availability  ot  such 
programs  at  the  point  „f  delivery  The  project  assesses  the  programs  in  at  l••;•^^t  ^;ix 
community  areas  where  there  are  indications  that  the  programs  may  have  high 
potential  for  replication  or  adaptation  by  postsecondary  institutions  in  other  com- 
munity  areas  The  last  six  months  of  the  progr:.ni  will  be  devoted  to  a  di.sseniina  ion 
conngiiration  desiyncil  to  ex()l;.in  the  a<iaptabiiity  of  program.s  and  encourage  their 
adaption 

Statu  I'ostski dndakn  Kdicahon  Commissi in.s 

Mr  Nat<hh<  Fundinu  f'>r  State  P.ivtxtviitKiary  Kduiatioii  ( ■.iiiimi-M<in>  i-  f)fm« 
eliminated  in  vdur  r.M)Ufst  (•ai\  yni  uivc  us  assu ranee  that  all  .State  Coiniiu.v  lon.s 
will  continue  if  h  l.-ral  support  i.-  withdrawn"' 
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Dr  MoYK.  When  Kt-deral  support  became  availabli-  for  State  Postsecondarv  Kducu- 
tion  l-ommission.s.  each  State  had  the  option  to  establish  or  not  to  est-ibiish  such  a 
tommisaion.  CJiven  this  option.  '.')  such  commissions  have  been  established  to  date 
It  I-ederal  support  is  withdrawn,  each  State'wouid  a^ain  have  the  option  to  continue 
such  a  Commission  with  State  support  or  to  abolish  it.  Since  it  is  a  State  decision 
we  obviously  can  Kiven  no  assurances  as  to  what  course  of  action  thev  would  elect  t(i 
follow  It  would  be  our  hope  and  expectation,  that  their  experiences  with  the  State 
tommi.s.sions  would  have  been  such  that  they  would  want  to  .see  tlieni  continued. 

(tRADi  ATK  Programs 

Mr.  Natchkr.  For  graduate  training  programs,  the  budget  request  is  .■?!(;  million 
YOU  plan  to  shift  funds  from  some  existing  programs  to  the  program  for  graduate 
and  professional  education  opportunities.  What  is  your  general  policy  with  regard  to 
graduate  training.' 

.u^/'.i!^"J*^i  and  professional  schools  is  the  top  of  the  pyramid 

that  the  Federal  government  has  been  building  in  its  attempt  to  improve  education- 
al opportunities.  Many  minorities,  women  and  other  students  are  seekinu  to  enter 
graduate  and  professional  education.  The  Craduate  anJ  Profe.ssional  Educational 
Opportunities  Program  will  provide  the  imw-tus  for  a  nationwide  talent  search  to 
seek  out  especially  qualified  students  from  tho.se  groups  that  have  been  underrepre- 
sented  and  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  entry  into  the  professions,  indu.stry 
academiH  and  government.  This  new  program  represents  a  major  effort  on  the  part 
ol  this  Administration  to  increase  access  to  graduate  and  professional  education  for 
minorities.  In  cont-ast  to  individual  efforts  in  a  particular  area  isuch  as  medicinei 
thi.s  program  will  provide  fellowships  for  all  academic  and  professional  areas  in 
al  need'"'""'"  underrepresented  and  for  which  there  is  a  nation- 

The  professional  areas  of  public  .service  and  dome.stic  mining,  which  have  been 

u   mH'pP"r''""'y  "'."r'^:! '••      '  ^  '"'^'"^'■^  more  broadly  ba.sed  (Jradu- 

M    M*'"'-''^^''"}!?"'  I'-^ucationa  Opportunities  I'rogram  to  be  eligible  for  support 
/  'he  federal  government  have  any  responsibility  or  interest  in 

graduate  training  where  there  are  known  shortages  of  trained  people^ 

Dr  .MoYK.  rhe  Federal  government  has  for  a  long  time  accepted  this  responsibili- 
n:  t"-"'"'"*?  programs  under  the  National  Defen.se  Kducation  Act  the 

.      .  .   f!^'-""  ^''^"'••'ti""  Professions  Development  Act.  to  name  a  few 

uT    l^-I  T^he  (.raduate  and  Professional  Kducational  Opportunitie.s  Proirram 
while  It  IS  designed  m  part  to  addre.s.s  a  particular  kind  of  '^iCcess-  ,  rob  e m     l"  i 
addres.v«-s  manpower  needs  in  the  national  interest 

.Mr.  Natchkr.  Is  it  your  contention  that  we  now  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  ,x-op|P  in  public  service  and  domestic  mining  careers  '  Do  you  have  specif  c 
data  to  .support  your  contention  '  ■>  •  <  .-^Hi 

Dr  MoYK.  There  hiis  not  been  a  recent  nationwide  siuAev  of  the  need  for  public 
l^^.^Trf'  r  however,  that  the  number  o  s 

i  1^1  '""■'■'^  ";i^"hlic  .service  i.h  increasing.  A  l!)?.".  survey  conducted  bv  the 
National  Associatum  of  .4cho(jls  of  Public  Affairs  a,ui  Administration  of  it.s  member, 
ship  showed  that  l;!M  programs  enrolled  7. » l:i  lull-time  an<l  Vd-xx  part-tinu  s  u- 

!  '■"  m'^uil 'nnT^tTr ^''Tr'  i  '""''■''^  ^"^^'-^  showed  a'  total  of  onk 

d^i  r    J  1     1  i'^  Students  b..,ng  reported   The  total  number  of  ^'raduate 

d.-gree.s  awarded  in  1!),.,  was  »..»l)7  compared  with  .'i.io?  in  l!i7:i.  There  are  indica- 
.ons    hat  persons  preparing  for  careers  in  public  servic  e  also  re  •  e  v  •       i,  ni  , 
^  uV.^  ''::f\rm'rn •^"^•'•^l.^-''-         >'"hlu.  heal.h  This  makes  tie  de  er„ 
enr     m  "'''"I""*'-'"  "«  public  service  very  .iiftlcult  and  estimate.-,  base.i  on 

^ni-^^.  ^'"'^'"-^         a<imin,s,rat,on  somewhat 

n„"n?!lM'T  'K.''"""'--*"^-  Mm ing  Fellowships  Program,  according  to  the  Depart. 
.  n  n   V  Omipational  Outlook  for  College  Graduates,  l!.7^  7!'  K.iitM  n  "     ,  • 

J  mr.r^M  1  r  Vn"J  '''^'V  '  '  V"  '>^-^-"P"""n-"^  through  the  r.u.  ■  1  ilMi-.s  The 
Ja nuarv  Wall  Str..,.t  .Journal  reported  that  in     survev  of  the  2u  Luve't 

TxL  cf   ."V;^^^^^^^^^  "■^''r;''-        r'^"""'-^      ''••"•"l-'""  H-KMneers  found  ,he  scho:.!! 

'        ',         "'         ,"",'"h'-r  "f  bactieloi  s  and  master  s  de^'ree.-.  oyer  the 
lext   two  years    |i   ,s  y.-ry  hkelv  that   the  marketplace  will   prnyid..  ad<  tl.,  ' 
mcenn  e  to  encourage  students  to  enter  m,nin«  Mei.is'  and  hecauie  .V   u-  .  '  "^e^^ 

It^hould  h..  noi,.d  thot.  huvv..y..r.  v^hile  uiir  1:.m,  hu.luet  r..,,u.-M  d  .  .  not  uu  l'.d.- 
Uuui.  I..,  .a.e«..ncai  tellov^ship.  p,.,gran,s  s„.  h  ...  public  s.-rviVe  ..,,.1  nnn.nu  llVlovl 
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8hip«»  we  are  at  the  same  time  expanding  the  Ciraduate  and  Professional  Kduait ion 
Op^rtunities  Program.  Fellowships  under  this  program  may  be  awarded  lor  train- 
inR  in  public  service  and  mining.  .     .      ,  j 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  percentage  of  the  students  assisted  under  the  graduate  and 
professional  training  program  are  women?  -o  of  tK.. 

Dr.  Move.  During  1978-1979.  the  first  year  of  this  program.  pt»rcent  ot  the 
students  assisted  were  women.  ....-tw-i 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  incentive  are  provided  to  encourage  mstitutions,  to  partici- 

^^dVWoye^i'^^^^  to  the  fellowship  stipend  paid  to  the  student,  an  institution- 
al allowance  is  paid  to  the  institution  for  each  fellowship  to  cover  tuition  and  tees. 
In  addition,  the  availability  of  fellowships,  in  themselves,  means  that  mstitulions 
have  the  potential  for  attracting  better  students  to  their  programs.  The  associated 
institutional  grant  funds,  as  distinct  from  the  institutional  grant  funds,  also  pro^ 
vides  an  incentive  to  ini,titutions  to  strengthen  and  develop  specific  programs  ot 

^'^Mt^Natchkr.  What  percentage  of  the  students  that  participate  in  the  program 
actually  receive  graduate  degrees?  . 

Dr  MOVE  Since  academic  year  197K-79  is  the  first  year  of  this  program,  none  of 
the  first  352  fellows  have  actually  graduated.  We  find  it  encouraging,  however,  that 
only  10  of  these  students  have  dropped  out  of  their  programs  to  date.  This  rate  ot 
persistence  augers  well  for  future  degree  completion  rates. 

Mr  Natcher.  The  budget  shows  that  125  institutions  participate  m  the  graduate 
and  professional  training  program.  How  do  you  plan  to  evaluate  projects  at  these 

""or^^MoYE  It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  125  institutions  will  participate  in 
this  program  during  19H0-K1.  There  are  only  ^.Vinstitutions  currently  participating 
in  the  program  during  the  1978-79  academic  year.  ^    ^    .     ^  •       k  , 

Funded  institutions  are  and  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  site  visits  by 
professional  program  staff.  These  inspections  will  be  supplemented  by  the  review 
and  analysis  of  written  reports  required  from  the  grantees. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  these  funded  programs  will  depend  upon  the  completion 
rates  of  the  fellows  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  employed  in  the  academic  and 
professional  positions  for  which  they  were  prepared. 

Cooperative  Education 

Mr  CoNTE.  You  state  that  a  major  new  thrust  is  planned  for  Cooperative  Ktiuca- 
tion.  because  you  are  re-directing  the  funds  that  were  available  last  year.  In  effect, 
though,  you  are  level-funding  this  program  at  $15  million  in  a  year  after  there  was 
inflation.  Is  that  your  concept  of  a  "major  thrust?"  Please  expuiin  your  plans 
and  the  amount  to  which  (Cooperative  Education  programs  will  be  able  to  expand 
this  year  with  present  funding.  .      .  t. 

Dr.  Move.  For  fiscal  year  19H0.  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  is  proposing  a 
redirection  of  program  funds  to  more  actively  encourage  the  growth  and  develop- 
menl  of  cooperative  education  on  college  campuses.  In  this  redirection  our  policies 
are  responsive  to  the  suggestions  of  the  (kjngress  and  the  education  iissociations  for 
strengthening  the  program  We  realize,  however,  the  limitations  on  Federal  tunds 
and  the  President's  desire  to  control  spending;  thus,  we  are  proposing  this  rtnlireC' 
tion  of  the  program  without  requesting  additional  funding. 

The  new  "major  thrust"  of  this  program  will  be  seven  large  multi  year  demonstra- 
ton  grants  which  will  be  awarded  to  large  urban  institutions  for  the  purp<)se  of 
establishing  a  comprehensive  Co-op  program  available  to  students  in  all  fields  and 
disciplines  These  awards  would  average  $1  million  each-  In  a  parallel  effort  to 
strengthen  cooptTalive  education,  we  plan  to  increase  the  size  of  new  awards  tor 
administration  to  an  average  of  $125,000,  and  to  support  only  the  strongest  most 
committed  continuation  awards  (averaging  $(10.0001.  While  the  to.al  number  of 
administration  awards  will  bt*  reduced,  we  feel  that  larger  grants  to  a 
number  of  institutions  will  provide  a  more  focused  use  of  program  funds,  with  thf 
potential  for  greater  strengthening  of  the  cooperative  programs  at  these  institu- 
tions, without  a  commitment  of  additional  Federal  funds. 

Mr  (.'onte  You  estimate  that  vou  will  serve  9().0()0  C\M)perative  hducation  stu 
denta  this  year.  How  many  students  would  like  to  be  serv(»d  '  How  many  srluxjls 
currently  have  Coopt»rative  Mucation  programs'.'  How  many  have  initiated  new 
C'ooperative  Education  programs'* 

Dr  MoYK  We  have  no  way  of  estimating  the  nunibiT  of  student.s  who  would  like 
to  enroll  as  C(X)pt»rative  Education  students,  but  who  are  unable  to  because  colleges 
do  not  have  on-going  programs,  or  the  programs  are  limited  by  lu'ld  «eg.  only  in 
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chfdT'J'fc^  ^'i'- "dminiHtrution).  As  the  Applied  ManaKemen*.  Sciences  con- 
"i      P"'*""^'^'  'or  expansion  is  consideruble 

CWrifi„*fVT"„?'  ''f'?^.,?^  ^"^"P  programs  by  the  Naticnai  C.nimission  for 
Cooperative  Education  lists        programs  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  with  '.m  which 

sav  hKro"H  t.^"'^  '^.^  P'^""'"»^  "'"Ke.  It  is  impossible,  howe^"  t^ 

sfngfe  department""'  ^^^'^  "^-^^  "<  »  '""eKe  or  only  u 

In  fi-scal  year  1!)7K,  V.i2  institutions  applied  f.,r  (irst-year  grants  and  r,:)  were 
approved  for  funding  In  fiscal  year  l-.7!5:  about  K).,  institutions  applied  f  Hrst- 
time  grant.'i.  and  we  expect  to  fund  4t)  or  47. 

SpKciAi,  Programs  kor  Studknts  From  DisADVANTAtsKi)  Ba(  K(JHot'Nns 
Mr.  C'ONTF  You  .state  that  there  are  an  estimated  .l!)4..^.()(i  student.s  that  are  in 
rerm^n^ation^ade"^'^^'''-  "^""^  ''"^  ^^^^ 

thi  1*^^"'  projectioas  by  the  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Kducation  of 

J'u^re^;  cilTs'usTatr:  '"^''"^  ^°  S^X' 
Program:  AVwiW? 

mi.  ,  itniirrse 

Talent  search   i-.jti,,,,,,, 

Upward  Bound   \'f'n- 

Special  services  for  disadvantaged  students   "  mml) 

hducation  opportunity  centers  ZZ.^^.'^ZZ  ll),()0()  000 

^-""^   29.224.000 

Therefore,  in  fiscal  year  IIWO  we  propose  to  .serve  17  oercenf  nf  fh« 
^^:ITh  -  H^"  ^'•^--i-ti-  the'number  of  d^LJantS"  tudeS  we'w^i^ 
serve  is  bo^ed  on  past  experiences  and  the  estimated  cost  per  participant  for  each 
program.  With  the  requested  iVM)  million  for  the  Special  Progr  ms  in  Hsca  vear 
HtXO.  we  estimate  .serving  the  following  number  of  student.s  in  .^ach  of  the  pr,fgri<[ms 
Special  emphasis  Upward  Bound ..  .  ., 

Upward  Bound   f'!'" 

New  concept  special  .services.  .'  !"^!:!*,' 

Special  .services  «,.i-i4 

Talent  search   W.o:)7 

Educational  opportunity  centers    .  Umooo 

Total   

4!)1„-,()1 

.Mr  (ONTK.  Lk'spite        addition  of  a  new  Special  Eniohasis  Uow-irH  H,„.nH  C.r 
Tn  ^/wh'"''*"''-'''  <'^"^""       in  Urn     i  H./un;  pnS  ams 

;  verh-.Tder"rH'!'''^'  "'V'"^Pi"y"^""^  '"""^■•'in'^  high,  and  when  infla  lo    m  kes  i 
Jus.Vih  Jdec^Lat"^''*"'''"'"^  -"""^  P-tsecondary  sch-.ols.  how  do  you 

H„MnH^n''^'  T"';  'hi>t  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  request  for  the  UowirH 

Bound  Program,  it  .should  he  noted  that  our  IIM)  budget  incliid.-s  other  new  Hw^^^ 

Sl':"ncS^'S 

Up^^"  rd  Bliun'd  P^^^^^^^  es.sentially  the  same  population  as  the 

proln.m'''"'   ^""'^  '"'""'-^  -"'^  •Talent  .Search" 


1^1.    t  Sai'^f ^hlMJ/t^^^^St^L  'or*;^t' ;h.!'n::;;:x^t^;:^'rr  r 

l.s  a  secondary  or  post.secondary  school  dropout  with  a  -demonstr  it..,!  u^u^i  • 
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t)ort  services  and  our  appreciation  of  their  effectivi-ncHS.  .    .u,.  „„n,h..r  nf 

The  fiscal  vear  19X0  budget  request  does  refiect  a  reduction  m  the  "  in'^er 
prSctl  Sd'erunder  the'spec£l  Programs  authority  , a  total  ol  1..^  whuh 
«.«nlb;  in  reducinu  the  total  number  of  students  served  by  ii.iM.  •    ,  ,  >„ 

"  h  s^oulSllso  bt  emphasi.*d  that  this  budget  item  cannot  be  studied  ^  .solat u  n 
It  dOes  not  renect  our  total  effort  to  serve  disadvantaged  youths   Th.-  budget 
inches  Ser  new  and  expanded  requests,  such  as  for  the  new  Biomedical  Science. 
Program  which  to  a  large  extent  serves  the  same  population. 

Vktkrans'  Cost-ok-Inso-ruction  Prikikam 
Mr  CoNTK  What  success  at  providing  good  education  and  career  possibilities  i.re 

•^'•rtov7u^^dlSl^^rer^^^^^  -ost  o,  the  programs  to  assist 

veterans  are  iXd  in  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  one  ro^ram  we  do  adnun- 
Ser  the  W  Program,  provides  funds  to  '"^t't"^"'"-'  .'> 

encoura^Te  them  t^^^^^^^  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  provide  then,  wnh  the  counsel- 
InTand  o'her^rvices  necessary  to  complete  their  program  of.postsecndary  stud.e.. 

Under  ip^cirXcational  programs,  the  VCIP  institutions  provide  tutorial  assist- 
ance  GFD  programs,  and  developmental  prog.ams.  Counseling  programs  are  estab- 
S  to^i^ve  the  ve  eran  the  help  he  may  need  not  only  with  classroom  work  but 
also  witWhe  syciaTJ^  he  may  have.  Additionally,  each  veteran  rece.vmg 

£.nents  from^hl^'eterans  Administration  is  required  to  make  reasonable  prepress 
toward  comoletine  a  program  of  study  approved  by  the  V  A.  .      ^.     ,    ^.        ,  „ 

X  (Ck   S  of  institutions  elibigle  to  receive  funds  ior  veteran.s 

education  appears  to  be  declining.  Why  is  this.'       ^.     .     .        i    ui    .    ,  ,.^iv.. 
iTr  MovK  T-he  primary  factor  in  the  decline  of  institutions  ..l.gihle  to  r  eiv 

Veto-ans-  (-..stKif-Instruction  payments  is  the  decrease  in  the  """'^'j 

v.,^^^ns.  With  each  passing  year  since  the  end     «^,»>^'' "'^"'V^i;!;  /  . . 

Forces  in  Vietnam,  the  number  of  eligible  veterans  has  declined.  The  sev  .e  r  dm 

f  ion  in  the  numl^er  of  undergraduates  receiving  veterans  education  payment. s  haMi. 

lurn  maSe  U Hlfficult  for  a  large  number  of  higher  educat mn  m.st.tu.i.ns  main- 

tain  the  ennjUments  required  bv  the  VCIP  eligibility  formula. 
The  VHP  formula  requires"  that  for  an  insMtution  to  qu;d,  y.  the  number  nt 

undergra.iuate<l  receiving  veterans  education  benefits  must  ^-"f '  ' 

number  of  such  students  enrolled  tl,.-  previous  year  or  K)',  ol  th.  "'  '^  '-^^f  ; 

Hat"  enrollment.  To  continue  par* icipation.  v.-terans  enrollments  must  Ih-  m.un- 

'"!l'he  Mal'''u':"i;STTirS  which  ended  the  eh.ih.ht.v  ,..r  v.-t.-ran.  edu.a 

t.onal  assistance  for  post-Korean  an.i  early  Vi'-t ruw,,  er,>  w.t.r  .ns  d.sch:.^^^^^^^^^ 
to  .Julv  1   l!)Hf.,  impacted  severely  on  the  program  The  l..-.s  ..I  eligibilitv 
),M  l,n{.  m  vf.terans  enrollment  for  institutions  and  a  reduction  .n  the  p.H.l  ol  el^ibU- 
v  .,  -rans  to   recruit    In   res,M,nse  to  this  problem  a  -discountuu; 
,„clude.i  ,n  the  Kducat.on  Amendments  of  1'. M.  in  an  attempt-   o  Y  ?' 

mstitut.ons  fn.m  the  effect  of  the  delimiting  date   An  amendment  attache)  to  th. 
Ale,  m  and  Drug  Abuse  Kducat.on  An,entt«;{.nts  of  lUT.x  pn,v,ded  t-.r  two  a.i.iifon  .1 
m    hll  ^herehv  participating  .nstitution.s  cutild  retain  e  .g.h,l.t>  to 
pronr...!,   However,  e^en  with  the  relaxed  eligibility  criteria,  mven  the  (iw.t,.il.n, 
number  of  veterans.  I».^ver  institutions  are  expected  to  p.,rtujp.,te  in  the  ,,to^;..,„ 

ImKK<  I  IITKAI    (  KNlKKs 
Mr  CoNlK  VVh.iI  I-  the  current  •status  .,1  the  t\\..  inter.  ,.lt ur..l  .vnl.-t-  .it  (;.-.>, 

'"n"  '\l'V/*"n.V  .ind  loan  on  b..th  pn-i-vt.,  Ii.i^e  h.-.-n  appro^e-l  i  on-t  1  u.t  ...n 

..I  Ihe'|.r..i^..  I-  h.i-  ii-.i  \el  »-,,mme.,.e,l  hows-  r.  ..-  h„lli  m^tit.it...n-  mm-  -.nil  in  the 
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nrc^niraii'b^^^^^^^^^^^^         "'"^  sp'-flcafons  .u-ded  ...  proccd  with  ,he  construe- 

(iRAt)l  ATK  ProCKAMS 

«li;'mm3*"MT,w''!!l''n'''  "PPWtunitif.s  for  wonien  and  minorities  vou  ask 

fn  nor  t       WhTt  ^^r^:InT"'" -"r*'"""  '''npl.m.d  as  acnd-mics-'  How  many 

hr   vrfvc.  TK    N?^  '^''"'  '*;^'''^  etTiployment  for  thi-se  two  groups  is  your  Koal'' 
Th.  /•  ^f-  Thf  Natmnal  Center  for  Fxlucational  Statistics  in  its  lilTS  ed  tion  of 

Sa;n^^^f^h1^S:;[4t.S7:cutv"^  ^'"^  "i""^'''"-^  ^'"^^^'-^^^  '^'-^^  --^ 

r 'l.f'S^sl^ol^.rTo^^I^^^^^^^^^^^  •  'n 

Sthkncthkninc;  Dkvki.opinc;  Institutions  iTiti.k  IIIi 

.rr  m'tJ  l'^"^^'  Pn-vide  examples  of  developing  institutions  that  qualify  for 

fheie  funds-'     "  P-«r.ms,implenu.nted  thn^uihThe  use  of 

under  ThMTi.T^'m  "  '""''t'-''  'Vy^""  institutions  whic-h  qualify  for  grants 
under  the  Title  III  program.  Sp<.i-.fic  examples  of  those  funded  in  i')7h  and  nr»^ 

/?;';.!!;^-{;;:i:"r '//^'^""''^  'I't      ''^^'^^  include  "he  fouow  j.""'' 

(•an  mf  t   is^1-itle?n^  "'"^''^  institution  in  North 

Th  .  1  M    4      ■     ■  develop  a  Comprehensive  Basic  Skills  Activitv 

The  Basic;  Ski  1,.  Activity  is  designed  to  improve  the  reading  writin/sw  ikinj^^  r^^^^ 
computation  ski  Is  of  entering  freshman.  The  college  r»?ce,urate  on  th^-  fr  -shmMn 
year  and  part  of  the  sophomore  year  to  build  cojjnitive  skills  in  oX  o  strenX  n 
K-ademic  proKrnms  and  to  provide  a  successful  educational  Z.'rie  crKw 

edre"  TuiT'uV''''^''''''  '^^"  ■"'"'•^  ^"^'"-^  Activity  Lis  enaXd     e  c.  ..^To 
rtduce  .student  a  trition  rates,  revise  teaching  methodologies    revi.se  the  ^ener 
education  curriculum  requirements,  and  improve  .student  .self  concep  s  ^  ' 

academic  programs,  curriculum  development,  faculty  exchanui-  ev-t^u  n inn  s'tn  In, 

pn.Md..  ,    \s.  'u  !s  "^ss  ,  .d  rTuMi;  M  r^"''^'y  NI^'^l'  Hotti.-ieau'would 

In  Title  111   rhrinwru.     f  ,W,  Mountain  Community  College  and  financed 
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the  number  of  low  iriconit-  studcnt.s-.seU'CtinK  pn-professional  and  aim- r  "ru'  it 'd 
coursTancUo  improve  basic  academic  skills,  the  latter  pn.^jram  has  been  partuu- 
larirsuSesirul;  it  offers  individualized  study  in  a  laboratory  or  workshop  format. 
Student  demand  for  this  program  has  gone  far  bevond  expectations. 

Manvnn-e  CulleHi'.  a  church-related,  independent,  t  year  lihetal  arts  lollem  in 
Detroit   Michigan  has  used  its  Title  III  «rant  to  support  a  number  of  activities 

'"il'i"prpme(i,r-(«/  ami  I>re,lvnlal  Studies  l>munvn  restructures  the  basic 
mathematics  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  increased  numbt-rs  of  minority  students 
with  potential  for  medical  and  dental  schools; 

i->\A  lAmuitudinal  Carver  Preparalmn  Pru^ram  ccHirdinates  career  re  ated  tuni- 
tions  of  the  college,  such  as.  supervised  work  experience:  faculty  involvement  m 
career  planning,  placement,  and  advancement;  and  coordination  of  academu  and 
career  planning  from  initial  enroUnient  through  alufiini  status: 

Instructional  Development  Component  improves  the  instructional  ef  ective- 
ness  of  the  faculty  in  working  with  the  older  student,  the  under-jirepared  student, 
the  minority  student,  and  in  relating  formal  education  to  the  world  of  work:  ^ 

.41  The  d-nree  and  Major  Proffram^  for  the  Older  .S(^f/(/e;y.s  0<mpomv</  addresses 
the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  older  students  at  the  College  by  implementing 
flexible  scheduling,  .self-design  career  majors,  and  assessment  of  prior  learning; 

i.-.i  Slxpansion  of  Services  for  ( /nderpreparcd  Students  develops  predictors  for 
-.screening  in"  students  who  have  the  potential  for  succe.ss  in  postsecondary  eduai- 
tion.  and  increases  the  number  of  low-income  and  minority  students  who  will  be 
mainstreamed  and  who  will  graduate  from  college; 

((i)  The  Planmnn.  Manunenient.  and  Evaluation  System  'PMKi  develops  long-range 
in.stitutional  plans  in  which  the  global  mission  of  the  college  is  translated  into 
specific  goals,  responsibilities,  and  activities. 

Intbrnational  Education 

Mr  CoNTK.  What  are  considered  to  be  the  ■•critical  foreign  ''"WHif  ."l.j-"' 
emphasized  by  your  International  Kducation  jw^lr  foreign  I-anguaifJ-  Studies  I  ro- 
irrams' liow  was  this  determination  made"'  .  .  i 

Or  MoYK.  Since  the  inception  of  the  programs,  we  have  been  .sensitive  to  the  nee, 
to  define  critical  languages.  Becau.se  of  changes  and  politiai  1, 

developments  in  th.-  world,  we  have  had  to  a.s.sess  periodically  the  language  prior- 
ities for  specific  world  areas.  .  , 

The  first  guidance  for  the  4)rograms  was  obtained  from  a  <U)  report  on  h. 
NATO  Study  (iroup  on  Asian  and  African  Languages  which  included  a  list  of  more 
than  7(1  languages  for  which  tri^ning  was  needed.  Since  that  time,  the  (Mtice  ol 
Kducation  has  also  convened  seviA-al  conferences  to  obtain  new  infornmtion  regard- 
ing language  needs  and  resources.  The  mo.st  recent  conference  was  held  in  l.lrJ  and 
lis  report.  --Material  Ik-velopment  Needs  in  Uncommonly  Taught  La.iguagesi  F 
ities  for  the  Seventies."  serves  as  our  current  guide.  In  addition,  the  IJttice  oi 
Wucaiion  is  currently  represented  on  several  task  forces  and  c..mmittees  such  as 
the  Modern  Unguage  Asswiat ion's  Task  Force  on  Uss  (  omnionly  Taught  Lan- 
guages, which  continue  to  examine  the  nation-s  language  needs  and  re.s-c.urces 

Over  7(1  languages  are  currently  re^ire.sented  in  0>.  s  International  .-md  Area 
.Studies  Programs  The  following  twenty  are  those  for  which  the  most  f'Teign 
Language  and  Area  Studies  Fellowships  were  .-.warded  in  l'.»,S  Arabic.  <  hm«-«'-- 
(Vech  flau.sa.  Hindi-l!rdu.  Hungarian.  Indonesian-Malay.  Japanese  Persian  I  olish. 
PortiiKUese.  Oiiecha.  Kussi.-m.  .'ierbo-Croatian.  Spanish.  Swahili.  lelugu.  lihetan. 

Tswana.  and  Twi  ..        ,       ,,  .  ,  ,u 

Mr  (-ONTK  Under  v.mr  line  item  on  p         -Kxemplary  I'r.<)i;nims    you  ^tate  th. 
you  funded  three  cooMirtia  m  fiscal  >ear  lHJIt  f-or  -rl  1  million.  t..r  this  year  you  will 
"fund  )  lor  .<  11  million  How  will  you  manage  this'  ,,,,    -,i       ii  „ 

l)r  M..VK  That  fisc.-.l  vear  r.i7;i.  .<1  \  million  and  fiscal  ye.u-  l!W>.  .>1  1  million 
budget  autiioritv  referred  to  the  entire  category  of  Fxein|)l..ry  I'lograins.  whu  h 
includes  not  onK  (•.)nsortia  but  ,iUo  gr.-iduale  ami  undergraduate  programs  NNhil- 
the  tot.il  numlM-r  of  all  Kxemplarv  Program  i>  decreaMm:  m  l''>^i'.  will  in  lad  he 
funding  four  (-..nsortia  at  the  >ame  .iverage  cost  as  the  IM?'.*  coii.sortia 

|Th<' just ifii-at ion  of  the  Dt-part  mt-nt  tbll()ws:| 
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DKMARTMKNT  l)K  HKAl/fH.   ElHH  ATION,  ANU  WfcUARK 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  and  Continuing  KducUioii 
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Fi^Cdi  Year  1980  Bud eel 

Fuxc  No. 

Appropriation   lan^.M^f  ami  hxplanation  of    lanxuag.  .hanxes   355 

l.anj?i..i>i*f  ana  1  ys  L3  

  356 

Amounts  avdildble   tv>r  t>b  1  i     t  i  on  

Summary  ot  rhaUKfs  

  357 

H«jilR<-r   a-.jtJtorJty  bv  activity.... 

  360 

H»idi<ft  aut»i»rity  by  ubi»-(i  

 \   361 

^:iy.utt,a..r              m  House  and  M-nu.  Appropriations  Committees  reports...  362 
Auf  K  >ri  /  .        !'->;i  •.Lit  li>n  

  363 

Tal>.t    ..r   I'stlnatts  and  appropriations  

  366 

''.ist  If.    it  I  .„: 

I  •     N  I  r  I  1 1  t  vf  : 

A.     i.ri.r  ra  i    st  -it  i-nn-iif  

H .     A(  t  J  V 1  r  1  f  s  :    36« 

i  .      ht  tiden  t    s I'  r V 1 1  f  s  : 

a.  SpcUdi   pr.i^irams   tor  rht-  d  1  sa.J v.i i,t  »K»>d   37O 

b.  Vi-t.-rans'   t  .-,sr   ot    iir.tru.ricn   373 

1.     hdij.  dtional    1  nt  or  mar  ton  (ontt-rs   -17^' 

It  >xra.i  devvlopmt'tit  :  ^ 

».     St  rrnKthenliiK  dpvt'loplii>;   i  n-it  1  t  nt  1  ons   07^ 

t^.     ^"o.>pt>rar  Iw  *f<lui.at  ion   zi^ 

,   •   37Q 

fMtrrnation,,!   education  and  tortign   languag.-  slud(o»   382 

U'     ftjnters.   ttfllowships  and  rrscarrh  '   382 

'.M     pHllowshlps.   unnip  nrojr^t^  .md  rest^ar.b  abruad  !  386 

l.uv^.rsuv   rominunity  services  and  coMtlnulns  »-diu  a  t  i  on  .  .  .  .    '  339 

Star*^  p.>st  sp.  imdory  edu.  .it  ioi,  (ommissionh   ont 

r.     Aid  to   lan-l-^ra^it  ■olle>4fs  

*.     f.ra  !.iat««.  protHSMunal   rd.i^dtional   ..ppr  r  t  titt  I  M    n   303 

l-*Xi!   trawunx  t<>t  t  h.-    J  -  sa.lv.it.t  ^>^,.d  [  3^. 

'•  "-»-rvi.  t-        ,,.r  ,  1 1 1  t  ,.wsh  t  p  ^  

d.     MmiaK  t 1  l.-wship-  

'  •   lUH 

»■ .    I  iw  s.  h<).>i  tiin       .-xpft  MMu  t-  

-t  .      I  nt  !■  rfs'    .  i'    I  dv   »  I  ti;t   

' .  '"-nM..M,n^  t..iM.  if ..  -  n-r  

i  i  !   t'n(lpw-n»-fit  .  : 

t  .  -  r<    M'im;.rr.-v    !  .-.sf  1  t  ,i  ,-  

'  .     ^v.-t.-rr    li,ri.-...n  t    .ZZ 

  405 

^  .        r  t '  I'    r  »^  I  o  »  .  .    .  . 
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Appropriation  EBtlmate 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education 


for  carrying  out  titles  ll-A.]^-^  HI,  VIII,  and  IX[.  and  and 
•octiona  417.  |41S.)-^  420.  170^)1/  cmd  745  I.  and  12031^^  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act;  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961; 
(aectlan  421  of  tho  General  Education  ProviBlona  Act;]!/  arid  title  VI  of  the 
national  Defense  Education  Act  li  and  the  Hi.bert  H.  Hu-phrey  Institute  of 
fubllc  Affalra  and  the  Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen  Congressional  Leadership 
Research  Center  Assistance  Act. A'  $ J9i.000.000:     Provided,  That  funds  contained 
m  Public  Uv  95-205  for  carrying  out  section  525  of  the  Education  Am.mln.rnrs 
Of  1976  .hall  re«ain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30.  1980.1- 
.f 346,380.000  in^'ludOu,  '^t  to  ex..ed  $8,000,000  for  eectuyn  m(H  of  the 
Hijhcv  Education  A<rt.^^ 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

,  .  t -A  fUniverslty  Community  Services  and  Continuing  Education), 

;!  !rxr(U-     lool  ClSrarCerience),  LctionUS  ^f-;;-';,;",^"^;  - 
cintera)    Section  705  (Continuing  Education  Centers),  and  /^O^^^'- 
Pollts^co^dary  Education  Con-issions)  is  deleted  because  no  request  Is  being 
■Ade  for  thete  progriaa. 

iloni . 

■ppropriat Ion . 

«  „,.r.„c. .h. ........ "■•  ■•"'siiu'j.-L.:"".;:  Su";';!?..:;:/:: 

"  i:,r.s;,r.';n.;5:K:"r.;.::rr.™:^;.,... ...... ... 

Education. 
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 I^ngu>g«  proviilon  

...Including  not  to  exceed  $8,000»(X)0 
for  Section  801(b)  of  the  Higher 
Educe t Ion  Act. 


-  Explanetlon  

Ttile  lenguege  le  Included  beceuee  the 
•nounc  re^ueeted  for  reeeerch,  t reining, 
end  demonetretlon  grente  for  Coopera- 
tive Educetlon  exceede  the  guthorleed 
level. 
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AMKints  Aviil*bl»  for  Obligation 

1979  12S2 

A^toprUtlon: 

 M93.000.000  $3A«, 380,000 

Annual                                                                   2,700,000  2.700,000 

fttTii«n«nt    ■  


Subtotal,  adjuitad  approprUtlon   395.700.000 

Mcovary  of  prior  y#«r  obllgatlona   70,000 

Unobllgatad  bal«ca,  .tart  of  ywr  

Unobllggtad  baUnca,  and  of  year   _^^i,w,wy. 


349,080,000 
1,469,000 


Total  obllga 


    397,646,000  350,549,000 


SunMry  of  Chgngea 

1979  gatlMtad  budgat  authority 

1980  tatlMtad  budgat  authority 

Mat  Chang a  


1979  Baaa     Changa  from  Bgaa 


$395,700,000 
349^080,000 
-46,620,000 


Incraaaaa: 
Program: 

1.  Xntamai.io>^al  adncatlon  and  toraign 
language  atudlea:  centeri  .  fellow- 
Bhlpa  and  reiaarch--to  Increaae  the 
number  of  projacta  dealgnad  to 
aharpan  tha  awareneaa  of  elementary 
and  aacondary  atudenta  and  the 

g.n.r.l  public  .bout  world  inter-  ,5  1,000.000 

dapandance    ^  '  • 

2.  International  education  and  foreign 
language  atudlaa:  fellowahlpa, 
group  projacta  and  raaaarch  abroad— 
to  incraaaa  tha  nuaibar  of  projacta 

which  foatar  Intamatlonal  acadaalc  ^  ^  j.    i  fv^n  000 

a«changa  and  aaitual  undaratandlng   3,000.000        +  1,000.000 

3.  Graduata/profaaalonal  educational 
opportunltlaa— to  Increeaa  the 
number  of  fellowahlpe  in  order  to 
enand  ovoortun  Itlea  for  qualified 

wclan  and  alnorltlea   8.0O0.OOO        +  7,noo.oon 

4.  Special  programa  for  tha  dUedvantaged: 
Specie  I  aaphaala  uprard  bound— to 
Initiete  25  projecta  tergeted  on 
Increeaing  the  number  of  diaedvantage^ 

high  Bchaol  Btudfcnti  wiio  prepare  for 
caraara  in  engineering,  chemist" r-. 
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1979  Bale     glance  frora  Ba«c 


phyiica,  etc.     Ilili  new  program 
partially  offaeta  the  proposud 
dccrcaic  in  the  traditional 

upward  bound  progrm,,   _  ^  5,000,000 

5,    Special  program!  for  tlie  disadvantaHcd: 
New  concept  special  •ervicci— to 
initiate  34  protect!  focuicd  on  increas- 
loR  the  number  of  diiadvantagcd  atudonta 
wlio  graduate  from  college  and  pi.raue  a 
wider  range  of  poatgraduate  itudy,  ilils 
new  progrftn  partially  offieti  the  pro- 
poied  decreaie  in  the  traditional  special 
•ervicei  progrftn  


Total  increase!. 


t,  5,000.000 
^  19,000.000 


Dec reasei: 

A.  8iiilt-iii: 

I.    Viterani*  coat  of  inai  njcf  ion— f  o 
maintat'i  a  conatant  level  of  aupport 
per  eligible  veteran.     Reduction  in 
ovarall  coat  ia  a  reault  of  the 
decline  in  tha  eligible  veteran 
enrollment  


19.000,000     -  4.620.000 


B.  Program: 

1.    Speciel  progrMi  for  the  diaadvan- 

tagad— to  fund  only  the  moat  prowialng 
and  e:*ective  projecta,  reductiona 
ere  propoaed  to  the  tredttionel 
Upwerd  bound  and  Speciel  Servtcee 
projecta,    Thaae  reductiona  are 
pertielly  offaet  by  tha  propoaed  initia- 
tion of  two  new  prioritiaa  within  thla 
program:    Special  enpheaia  upward  bound 

artd  New  concept  apecial  aervicea  116.000,000     .  20.000.000 

2.  Educetionel  inforaiation  centers— to 
taiwinete  the  progran    since  it 
duplicetea  aetvicea  offered  through 

atverel  Office  of  Educetion  progrene. . . .  3,000,000     -  3.000,000 

3.  Univeraity  conaunity  aervicea  and 
continuing  aducetion—to  tervineta  the 
program  iince  aupport  for  theae  acti. 
vitlea  ia  a  State  and  locel,  not  e 

Federel  reaponaiui  1  Ity  ...16.000.000     -  16,000,000 

4.  Stete  poataecondary  education  coonis- 
r!^tLZ^°  tenainata  the  program  since 
comprehenaive  planning  ia  a  State,  not 

e  Federel  reaponaibillty   3. 500.000     -  3,500.000 
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1979  B«ie     Change  from  B«ie 

5,  Public  ••rvlc*  grant!  and  fallowihlpa— 
to  tawlnata  the  program  ilnce  thara 
appatfra  to  ba  an  adequate  lupply  of 

rriuooSr^!:.!?."!!.":";!         ^.ooo.ooo  .  4.000.000 

6,  Hlnlnt  fellowihlpa— to  tewlnata  the 
progrM  ilnca  the  ettractlvanaii  and 
financial  renrardi  of  careen  In 
ftlnlng  and  »lneral  fuel  coniervetlon 
are  lufflclent  itlmilui  to  encourege 

atudant.  to  enter  the.a  field   4.5OO.0OO     -  4,500.000 

?♦    IM  ichool  clinical  experience—  to 
terminate  the  program  alnce  clinical 
legel  educetlon  hai  bean  anply  d«non« 
itretad  by  prlvete  groupi, and  Initltu- 
tloni  now  have  the  reeponilblllty  to 

•upport  theae  typai  of  program   2,000,000     -  2,000,000 

B,    Continuing  education  centera— to  terminate 
funding  ilnca  further  deoionatretlon  of 
thli  concept  li  no  longer  neceeiery  ei 
about  50  continuing  educetlon  centeri  ere 
alreedy  In  exlitence  and  operating 

throughout  the  country   500,00       -  5W,uiu 

9.     Hubert  Humphrey  Initltute—to 

•llalnate  thli  progr*n  ilnce  further 

ss.s:.:':!:.^?":"".':."!:         ^.ooo.ooo  .  5.000.000 

10.     Everett  McKlnley  DlrVien  Center-- to 
eliminate  thli  prograrj  ilnce  further 

itSS^r-l'IV'Tr.!'.?"'   2.500.000  ._^.5O0^ 

Tot.l  d«cre.«s   "  65.620.000 

H«  ch«,ge   -  ^^.WO.OOO 
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38(1 

Budgat  Authority  by  Activity 


1980             Increa.e  or 
 —  HatltMte  EitliMif  Dtcreate 

1*    Student  Scrvlcei: 

Spaclal  programs  for  the 

b.    Ji"Sn'::?'?o'Jrof 51AO.000.000      $130,000,000  -$10,000,000 

3,000,000  ...  .  3.000.000 

 • .162.000.000       144.380.000     -  17.620.000 

2.    Progr«  Davalopmant: 

«.    Ser«ngth«nin'^  dev«loplng 

b     CoI^ir!!^l°"'"V-; 120.000.000  120.000,000 

b.  Coop.r.tlv.  .duc.tlon   15.000. 000         15  000  000 

c.  Int«rn«tlon«l  •duc«elon  and  •      .    "  o.uw.uuu 
foralgn  langu«ga  itudlai: 

(1)  Centari,  fellowihlpi 

;:u:::h";?-gro:p   ^  i.ooo.<">o 

projects  and  reseerch 

d.  Onlv.1m;-;o«n:ni;y *  ^'^O'^'OOO 
•erMlces  and  continuing 

•^"^•^^^'^   16,000,000             „.            .  16  Qoo  non 

e.  State  postsecondery  lb, 000, 000 

education  comnlsslons   3  50n  QOO  «  . 

f.  Aldtol.nd.«r„tcoll.g.,.....:         ^jSloSS  2.Voo.OOO     '  ^'i"."'"'^ 

  177.200.000       159.700.000     -  17.500.000 

3.    Craduaca  Support; 

a.  Graduata/profeiiional 

b.  sssrSiS'ioTt^r"   ^5.°°°.'^  -  ^000.000 

d.  if iI~*finow.hip.: ■ 

«.  .chool  clinical  A. 500.000  ...  .  4.5OO.OOO 

•"P"'*""   -Z.ooo.OQQ  -  2.000.000 

  19.500.000         16.000,000     .  3.500.000 

4.     Conat  nictlonr 

?S^H«L;!n^?^''^  29,000.000  21,000.000 

(Obligatlona)   (30.468,000)      (30.469,000)  U  1  ooo^ 

b.    Continuing  education  centers...  500.000  -  5001000 

((*ll«Uon.i W.500.000         29.000.000      .  500,000 
(Obligation.)   (30.968.000)      (30.469.000)  (.  499.000) 
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1979  1980  Incrttae  or 
Ettlmati  Eittmate  Dfecrew^ 


SptclAl  BndonMntt: 

A.    W«yni  Mori*  Chair  of  Ltw  *nd 

b.  iub.r?  Hu^hr^  ln.mut.                5.000.000  ^  I  I'^.Z 

c.  Bvtr«t  DirVmn  C«nttr   _    2,500,00.0..   j_=i=  <.,jw,w — 

  7,500,000  '  —  -  7.500.000 

fo£ur«ion.):::::::::. (  ^^ts'.ooo)  -  <-  7.978.000) 

Tot.l  budg.t  authority....    395.700.000  »  3t''°!2'^^^,'f7'no?'^^ 

(Obligation!)   (397,646,000)  (350,549, 000)(.47, 097.000) 


Budgtt  Authority  by  Object 


,  1979  1980  Incrisse  or 
Ei t imate  Eatlmate  Deci  ^ate 


Gr«.t..  .ub.l41..,  and  contribution....     $  395,700.000      $  349.080,000  -46.620,000 
K^'^b.tct'"    395.700.000         349,080.000  -46.620.000 

(^iiiltion.) : : : : : : : ". ".   (397.646 .ooo)  (350. 549 .000) (.47.09 7 .000) 
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Significant   Items  In  House  *nd  Senate 
ApproprUtlonii  Coiwnlttees  Reports 


Item 

1979  House  Repoi t 
Renovation  grant s 

I.     The  Contnlttee  directed  the  Sn.  retary 
to  Submit  a  report  to  u,  by  Decem- 
ber 31,   1978.  providing  estimates  of 
the  costs  Involved  In  removing  archl- 
tettural  barriers  for  handicapped 
persons  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams.    Such  estimates  should  In- 
clude all   Institutions  affected  by 
Section  ^04,  not    Just  educational 
systems • 


1979  Senate  Repo|-t 
Renovat ion  grant s 

I.     The  Committen  dire(t*»d  the  Se(ret*ry 
to  submit  a  report   to  it.  by  Novem- 
ber 30,   1978,  providing  more  spei  l 
lie  data  about  the  financial  nenls 
for  compliance  with  Sectiun  ^0'* 
rpRulations  for  all  re<iplent«;  ni 
MKW  funds.     The  data  should  im  lutlp 
HStlmamd  'osrs,  definitions  <>f 

*»HSibi  I  1  ty,  ^nd  procedures  t h.. 
f.)llow..d   In  aurtrdlng  any  hjntis  th.it 
ml>?ht  h«'  appropr  iat  pij  for  this 
p  rogram. 


Action  taken  or  to  be  tj ken 


Two  studies  have  been  contracted  to 
assess  the  costs  associated  with 
compliance  with  Section  50^.  One 
of  the  studies  will  develop  cost 
estimates  involved   In  removing 
architectural   barriers  for  handi- 
capped persons  i,,  all  HEW-funded 
programs.    The  other  gtudy  which 
focuses  exclusively  on  higher  rdu- 
cationwill  produce  moro  sp-tifu 
data  on  the  Institutional  » ost  of 
making  structural  and  othfi 
required  changes.     Bet  auso  t,f  th.' 
time  involved   in  ^  o  1  Ic.  I  i  -'ivf 
data,  final   results  will  not  be 
available  until  April  or  May  ol 
1979.     The  findings  will  be 
provided  to  the  Connlttee  as  soon 
as  rhey  becomt'  available. 


Th«»  d*»l  erml  Mdt  ion  of   t  ost  s  requi  red 
by  Section  ^0^  requires  manymtinths 
of  design,  contracting,  ^nd  field 
work  with  hundreds  of  institutions. 
Although  design  work  was  initiated 
In  1977,  the  final  results  of  the 
two  HKW  studios  to  assess  the 
cost  of  compliance  with  Section 
^OA  will  not  be  available  until 
April  nr  M.iy  of    1979.     One  atudy 
will  provide  estimates  of   the  cost 
of   achieving  program  accessibility 
•*»onK  all  HKW-funded  programs. 
The  other  study  will  provide  more 
derailed  dat^  on  the  t  ost  ro 
inst  lint  ions  uf   higher  education 
•jf  making  structural  and  other 
required  changes.     The  findings 
will   be  provided  to  the  Conmittoe 
as  soon  as  rhey  become  available. 
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Authorising  LegitUtion 

1979  1980 
Amount  1979  Amount  19B0 

Authoriiad       Ejtimata      Authoriied  Eatimata 

Highar  and  Continuing  Education: 

1.  Studant  aarvicaa: 

a.  Spacial  prograsia  for  tha 
dlaadvantggad  (H£A, 

Sactlon  417)  1/  $200,000,000  $140,000,000  $200,000,000  $130,000,000 

b.  Vatarana'  coat  of 
inatmction  (HEA. 

Sactlon  420)  1/   Indafinite     19.000.000     Indefinita  14.380.000 

e.    Educational  information 
cantara  (HEAr  Section 

418)  1/   40.000.000       3.000.000  40.000.000 

2.  Progran  davalopnant: 

a.  Strar«gth«ning  davaloping 

inatitutiona  (HEA.  ^ 

Titla  III)  1/   120.000.000    120.000.000    120.000.000  120.000,000 

b.  Cooparativa  aducation  a/  ^  2/ 

(HEA.  Titla  VIII)   28.0O0.00(^'  15.000.000     28.000.000-'  15.000.000 

c.  Intamational  aducation 
and  foreign  languaga 
atudi«a: 

(1)  Cantara,  fallovahipt 
and  raaaarch 

(National  Dcfenae 
Education  Act,  Titla 

Vl)y   75.000.000      17.000.000      75.000.000  18.000.000 

(2)  Fallowahipa.  group 
projacta  and  raaaarch 
abroad  (Mutual  Educ^ 
t tonal  and  Cultural 

E»ch«n«e  Act  of  1961).    Indefinite     3.000.000     Indefinite  4.000.00O 

d.  Unlvaraity  coonuuity 
aarvicaa  and  continuing 
aducation  (HEA,  Tlcla  I, 

Part  A)  1/  40.000,000      lb, 000. 000  40.000.000 

a.    Stata  poataacondary 
aducation  coamlaaiona 

(HEA.  Sactiona  1202  and  3/ 

1203)  1/   IniieHulte^     3. 500.000  Indefinite-   

f.    Aid  to^l and- grant  collegaa  ^ 

(Second  Morrill  Act)   2.;00,000       2,700.000       2.700.000  2.700.000 

3.  Graduate  eupport: 

a.  Graduate/profeeeionel  ednca^ 

tlonal  opportunities  (HEA.  4/ 

Title  IX,  Parte  A  end  8)1/  50.000,000=^'    ;<,000.000     50.000,000-'  15,000.000 

b.  Lagal  training  for  the 

dieadvantaged  (HEA.  ^ 

Title  IX.  Section  966)  1/    Indefinite       I.OOO.OOO      Indefinite  1,000.000 

c.  Public  eervice  grant a 
and  fellowehipe  (HEA. 

Title  IX.  parte  A  and  ,/  5/ 

C)  1/   50.000.000^     4. 000. 000  SO.OOO.OOO- 
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1979 

AMsunt  1979 
Authorlccd      Ettl— te 

d.    Mining  fsUovihipa 
(HEA,  TltU  IX, 

Section  961)  1/   Ind«flnlt«S'$4, 500,000 

Lav  ichool  cllnlQal 
expcrl«nc«  (HEA, 

Title  XI)  1/   $7,500,000  2,000,000 

4.  Construction: 

In tarsi t  gubildy  grtntg 
CHEA,  ntU  VII,  Part  C. 

Section  745)  7/   Indefinite  29,000,000 

b.    Continuing  education 

centera  (HEA,  Title  VII, 

Part  A,  Section  705)  1/  Indefinite  500,000 

5.  Speciel  endowmenta: 

e.    Hubert  Humphrey 
Inatitute  (H.H.H, 
end  E.M.D,  Aaalat- 

ence  Act,  Section  4(a))      5.000,0005^  5,000,000 
b.    Everett  Dirkaen  Center 
(H.H.H,  end  E.M.D, 
Aaalatence  Act,  Section 

^(^))   2,500,000?'  2,500,000 

Unfunded  euthorlzetiona: 

Ufelong  learning  (HEA,  Title 

I.  Part  B)  I/........   40,000,000 

Service  learning  centera  (HEA, 

Title  IV,  Subpart  4.  Section 

417B,  Subeection  (5))  1/   lo/ 

Peymenta  to  inatitutlona  of 

higher  education  (HEA, 

Title         Subpart  5,  Section 

^^9)  I/----'   Indefinite 

Grentfl  for  conatruction, 
reconatruction,  and  renova- 
tion of  undergreudate  acadanlc 
fecilitiei  (HEA,  Title  VII. 
Part  A)  1/...   11/ 

Aeaiacance  in  mejor  diaaater 
areaa  (HEA.  ittle  VII. 

D)  1/   Indefinite 

KatebUfhment  and  expantion 

of  conmuntty  collegea:  (I) 

Statewide  plana  (HEA.  Title  X, 

Section  lOOl)  1/  and  (2)  Kjcpan-  15,700.000 

•ion  (HEA,  Title  X,  Secri  on 

^0^^^  1/   150.000.000 


1980 

Anount  1980 
Author lead  Eatlmate 


lodeflnlte^^ 


$7,500,000 


Indefinite  $29,000,000 


Indefinite 


40,000,000 
10/ 

Indefinite 

11/ 
Indefinite 

15.700,000 
150,000,000 
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1979 

AiiiOiin  I 
AitiliorlzcLi 


1979 
Kitini«te 


1979 
Amount 
AuUiorlMd 


19B0 


CA>U«g«  teacher  .fcllofi^ 
•hipi  (HKA.  Title  IK. 

P«rt  B)  1/   IndcClnlie 

Tiiteritate  cix»p«r«Llve 
poiLiecondery  edvicei  l^>ii 
project*  (HEA.  ScciUm  1201. 
iuhiecelon  (c))  1/  

ivtel  BA. .   

Total  ftA  Againn'  Deft- 
.lU  (•  A»»f '^orl  /II  Ion  .... 


Indefinite 


$2,000,000 


^195.700,000 


-US. 200. 000 


$149,080,000 
$100.  700,000^ 


2/ 


4/ 
5/ 

0/ 

7/ 


9/ 
10/ 


II 


n.v  oni.u.rlz-tion  iPr  M          ,  expire  s.pLen.b«r  30.   1979.     Section  414 

the  (;ener.l  K.duc.tlou  iUov.-lon.  Av  t  extend,  the  euthorUet Ion  for  one 

wind*!  S3  000  000  for  grent.  and  contrecti  for  deiponitvat  ton .  trelnlng. 
l:;^  «t:.Jch     Copri.tion  i.u^..,.  prupced  r.o  in:re..e  thl.  ll.ltetion  to 
^  000  000  for  tlicel  yeer  1980.  ^  ^      j  /u^  * 

Uitflnlte  .°Mu.rl..tlon  L  r  Secl.on   1202  .nd  8ub..c         ^  f.)  -"d  of 

S#cclon  1203.  ^ 
$50,000,000  for  gr.nti  to  Inatllut ion.,  plot  .uch  sum.        nece.eerv  for  up  to 

$W°00^*Mr!or''grent.  t,o  In.t  Itut  lone.  plu.  each  .um.  es  necee.ery  for  up 
to  500  fellowilUpa. 

«..^v,  mumm       nftceiierv  for  up  to  500  fellow«nip«. 

Although         TZrUy  to  J^..  n«,  «.rd.  undar  thl,  pro«r.n,  .»plr..  n 
fl.c«l  y.lr  19  79.  p.yn,.nt.  on  prior  ye.r  obllg.Uon.  .re  m.n<Utorv  until  .he 
loant  «r«  retired. 
Total  •uthorlxation  it  $5,000,000. 

Total  authorlxatton  li  $2,500,000.  <!,,h.ectlm 
Oranct  ihall  not  b«  mad.  to  progr«ni  authorized  under  Olauie  (5)  of  S^^.^ct  m 

1  fi,cal  yrar  in  which  the  -nount  appropriated  for  carrying  ou,  thl. 
Subpart  u\«n  than  $70,331,000. 

♦  300.000.000  li  the  combined  authorl  rat  Ion  for  Parti  A  aiiu  r.. 
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Higher  and  Continuing  Education 


Budget 


1977 
197H 
1979 
19U0 


231.881.000 
249.131.000 
371.  500. 000 
346. 380.000 


246.550.000 
266,250,000 
390.000.000 


252,250.6flO 
2«l, 750,000 
394.000,000 


Year 

Eitlmtct 

to  Congrttat^' 

Houie 
A I  lowtnc* 

SenAt  e 
AUow«nce 

Appropriation 

$  Bl. 000, 000 

$120,000,000 

. $125,000,000 

>IU^ . I /I ,000 

1  a  1 1 

89.850.000 

135.000,000 

145,000,000 

130.450,000 

1972 

154.150.000 

135,000,000 

154.000.000 

153.823.000 

1973 

150,800.000 

135,000.000 

250.000.000 

22l,l79.00d 

1974 

214.608,000 

250.60H.0O0 

277, lOH.OOO 

252.360,000 

1975 

201,831 ,000 

237.581.000 

221 .931 .000 

229.581 .000 

I97b 

1*^9,081,000 

226.831 .000 

232.831 .000 

231,581,000 

Trtnilt ion 

Quarter 

249.400.000 
338.500.000 
393,000.000 
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367 

.Tustiflcitlon: 
Higher  and  Contlnutng  Education 

i 

•  :  \qfq  1980  ~incren«  or 

Eittmate  Eatitnace  Dccreaat 


1.    Student  S«rvlcei; 


a. 

Spaclal  programa  for  the 

$140,000,000 

$130,000,000 

-$10,000,000 

b. 

Vacarani'  coat  of 

19,000,000 

14,380,000 

-  4,620,000 

c . 

Educat  tonal  I n  format  Ion 

3.000,000 

-  3.000,000 

Subtotal 

162.000^0 

144,380.000 

.  17,620,000 

Progr«m  Development: 

«.     Strengthening  developing 

in.tltutlon.   120.000.000  l^O.^OO-O™ 

b.  Coop.r.tlv.  eduction   li. 000. 000         IS. 000. 000 

c.  International  education  and 
foreign  language  itudles: 

^TrltJ!""''''''....  17.000.000         18.000.000      .  1.000.,000 

(2)  Fellowihlpi,  group 

Stroud!'.'"'.""'"'...  i. 000. 000  /..OOO.OOO      .  1.000.000 

d.  Wnlvarilty  conmunlty 
■ervlcei  and  continuing 

education   16.000,000  —  ^  16,000,000 

e.  State  poit.acondery  i  sOO  000  —  -  3.500,000 
education  coarclailoni   3.500,000 

f.  Aid  to  land-great  colleges..        ^Ix^OO^O  ^^^^000   

g^jjj^j^j  1  77,200,000        159,700,000      -  1  7,500.000 


3,    craduete  Support! 

'.L'c:ri'oS1;"r:::ule.....  H.OOO.OOO  .^.OOO.OOO      .  ;.000.000 

"     dT.ivi:nMS^^°^'"   l.OOO.OOO  l.OOO.OOO 

T^Z^"                       ...  -000.000  -.             -     ..000  000 

d.     Mining  f.now.hli.   4.500,000  —             -  4.500.000 

a.     Law  achool  cllnlcel  « 

e^erlence   2.000^00  .  2J)0j)^00 

S,,^tot^\   19. 500.000  I'.  000.000      -  3.500,000 


"  :^"';r.;:;T.ub.u. .     29.000.000  29.000.000  ... 

h.     Contln.ln.  ^H...-etto.-  r..ntere.  ...500^000  -  .^^O^PPO 

24 . 500 . 000  29. 000 . 000      -         500 . 000 


Stihtr/tel  . 


Speclil   Endowwvnta-  <  nno  000  -  5.000.000 

..     Hubert  Honn^hrey    n,Mt..te...  -".^^'^^  ....  .  2,50OJ)00 

b.     Everett  Dirkeen  Center  2^^500^000  .  .  .  .    i  .  i  

500.000  —  -    ;. 500,000 


Sub  tote  I . 


T.K.I  s„dH,t  .•OH.rl.y  .       v.-..  '00.000        34'I.OhO.OOO  -4^.^20.000 
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Geiier«l  Stalement 

Tht  removal  of  fln.ncl.l  b.rrler.  to  poataecond.ry  eduction  i,  Ingufficlent  bv 
It.elf  to  gu.r.nt.e  equ.l  educ.tlon.l  opportunity    bec.u.e  other  f.ctor.  aucj 
motivation  „d  .kill,  .nd  In.tltutlon.l  ch.r.c  terl,  tic, .  .l,o  Inf  ue^c.  Jhl  oL". 
tunltl..  .v.ll.b  .  to  v.rlou.  indlvidu.l.  .nd  group.  In  .oclety  to  obt.l,,  po^t! 
..cond.ry  .duc.tlon.    m  order  to  .ddre,,  f.ctora  other  th.n  fin.ncl.l     miu  Ion. 
prosrw.  under  Higher  .nd  Contln„ln«  Kduc.tlon  .re  .upport.d  ..  p.rt  of  the  Feder.i 
«.!..  on  to  exp.nd  .cce..  to  qu.llty  eduction.     n,e  progrmn.  provide  funds  to  both 
In.tltutlon.  .i.d  Indlvldu.li  with  the  Intent  nf  r.^,  .     ^  "         '^"'""^  ''o'" 

fln.ncl.l  ...i.c.nce  progr^n.  cooplemen ting  the  Feder.i  .tudent 

Specl.l  Progrw.  for  the  DL.dv.nt.ged  .rc  de.lgned  to  exp.nd  .cce.a  opportunltle. 
.L'ondlr^'TH  ''"^'"^       Prep.rlng  .nd  encour.glng  ther,  to  en"uTn  Jolt, 

•acondery  .duc.tlon  progr.n,..     -nie.e  progr.n,.  .Uo  encour.ge  retention  of  Sll.d- 
vnt.ged  po.t..cond.ry  .tudent.  through  tutoring,  coun.ellng.  .nd  oth«  .upp"tlv 
'Ti'A'  '"^ly"'^  than  in  8ucce„fuUv  completing  th;irpo^t,"ond^r 

eduction      TVo  new  progr.m.  .ddre„lng  the  need,  of  .cce./.nd  rec^nt[^n  .re 

propo.ed  for  1980.     N«,  Concept  Specl.l  Service.  I.  foc.ed  on  lncre.."g  hrnumb.r 

Specl.l  Emph..I,  Upw.rd  Bound  1,  t.rgeted  on  Incre..Ing  the  number  of  duIdJ^Sed 
hl.h  ^hool  .tudenr.  who  prep.re  for  creer.  In  the  phy.lcl  .clence,.  "e 
prugr^n  compl«n«nt.  .  nev  progr.,.  Blomedlc.l  .-clence.^  propo.ed  for    undlng  "der 
the  Sped.    Project,  .nd  Tr.Inlng  Account   to  Identify  dU.dv.nt.gad  .tudent*  .t  "e 
..co.d.ry  level  interested  In  enterln,  the  blomedlc.l  field,  .nd  :o  «  Ut    h^  J 
enterlnii  college  to  pur.ue  .uch  courses  of  study.  ,     ""isc  tnem  in 

In  order  'o  ...l.(  colle«e.  .nd       1  vers  1 1  les  to  recruit  Vletnw-er.  veter.ns  .nd 
meet    their  .pecl.l  educ.tl.,n.l  needs,   the  Veter.n.'  Cost  of  Iristn.ctlon  progr.m 

fundln,  I.  .  re.uU  of  the  decline  1m  ,„c  .n.mher  ut  ellKlble  veter.ns  to  be  .e/^ed. 

In  recoxr.Itlon  of  the  l..k  of  .cce.s  in  the  past   to  Kradu.te  and  professional 
eduction  for  mlnorltle.  andwcxren.   the  .iraduat  e/Prof  essional  Kducatlonal  Opportu- 
nit  lea  program  provides  fellowships  to  help  students  f«™  these  Kroup.  prepare  for 
c.reera  in  areaa  where  they  are  underreprescn  l  r-l .     In  addition,   this  proxrlin, 
provide,  ^r.,nt,  to  In.tltutlon,  to  support   recr   (tn.n..  .   r«te.tlun,  and  placement 

;;I/!"T  P-'<'-«"'  '-"""X  -  ^'.reer  development 

I.  Le«al  rraln.nii  for  the  DI  s.dva.t  a^ed  which  provide,  h.uh  fellowships  to  guarantee 
accea.  and  support  activities  desu.ed  ,o  l,„prove  the  retention  of  d,  ..dvanfaKed 
acdopts  fr.Inlug  for  the  lc.j.1  profession. 

r.«  S-re:,Kthe„l-,«  D^velopl^  I.st.tuMo.s  pro^r*.  prcvIJ.,  Isl   s„pport  t,. 

-prove  the      nanclal  mana.em^.t  a:.J  t..e  «d„oat...nal  ,„al,,..  to  a  ,e,ment  of  e 
.'Uher  educational  conrn.nltv  wt,  u  h  ha,  K,,,  d.^otvl  ItsoU   to  neetl:,^  the  apecl^ 
needs  of  J I  sadva,,  t  a«ed  and  ml-orltv  ,t  Me.ts.     disadvantaged  students      eq,  H  v 
fl-.J   the  Hupportl-,^  envlr..,nments  .,,  1  •,  s  t  1  ,  .  t  I a  prr  req,.  i  .  , , ..  to  "heir 

.ucc«ssf..l  completion  of  a  .-ll^^la'e  ,u..^ratn. 

P''"'"'*""  »        prov,,I,  ..^  .-.pporMv..  srrvh-es  „ 
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To  lncrt«i«  InitUutlonal  coirtnltment  to  participation  in  cooperative  cii-^ation 
And  to  aAke  It  available  to  all  itudenti  who  can  benefit  from  It,  a    -'.t  new 
thni.t  i.  propo.ed  for  the  Cooperative  Education  program  which  provide.  -Judent^ 
with  the  opportunity  to  gain  work  experience  related,  ai  far  P^'^^^^i^i.*', 
thalr  acadlTlc  or  career  objectives.    Comprehensive  demonstration  grant,  will  hr 
Iwlrdad  ?o  Urge    urban  Inatltutloas  to  plan,  develop,  and  expand  In.tltutUn-wlde 
^;Satlva  .d5c;tlon  program,  and  to  develop  .truccural  linkages  ^-tween  In^ltu- 
tlons  of  higher  education  and  a  variety  of  employers  In  buelneaa.  Industry,  and 
public  aarvlce. 

The  International  Education  and  Foreign  Unguage  Studies  program  will  expand  its 
efforts  to  Increase  the  awareness  of  the  American  public  and  students  about 
international  concerns,  as  wall  as  increase  its  conmltment  to  foster  International 
academic  exchange  and  mutual  understanding.     Support  will  be  continued  for  those 
activities  which  strengthen  teaching,  research,  and  dissemination  in  modern  foreign 
UnguagteS*  area  studies,  and  InitrnaL lonal  affair*. 

Hie  Interest  Subsidy  Grants  program  will  continue  tu  pay  Interest  subsidies  on 
corwnerclal  loans  for  construction  projects  approved  In  prior  years. 

The  permanent  appropriation  for  the  Aid  to  Und-Orant  Colleges  program  will  continue 
to  provide  fund*  to  those  eligible  States  and  territories  which  allot  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  support  instruction  in  agriculture  ana  the 
nachanlc  arts. 

So  funds  are  requested  for  Public  Service  and  Mining  Fellowships  because  the  high 
interest  exhibited  by  the  general  population  in  these  career  areas  has  eliminated 
the  need  for  further  Federal  stimuUtiot..  Funds  are  not  requested  for  University 
Conwunlty  Services  and  Continuing  Education  or  for  State  Postsecondary  Education 
Con»lsslons  because  the  activities  supported  by  these  programs  are  primarily 
a  State  and  local  responsibility.  Furthermore,  no  request  for  funds  are  made  f .r 
Educational  Information  Centers  which  duplicate  services  offered  by  other  Office 


cation  programs  or  the  Uw  School  Clinical  Experience  program  which  supports 
apt  that  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  private  groups  and  remains  an  Institu 


of  Educ 
a  cone 

tlonal  responaibility  to  implewtnt 

A  total  request  of  $349  million  for  Higher  and  Contin-iinR  Education  is  proposed  for 
1980  in  order  to  help  bring  high  quality  postsecondary  education  within  the  re*  .i 
of  all  Americans. 


r 


(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV»  Section  4l7}  * 

1979  Est  1  mate   1  i^qq 

D  .  ^u^^f!  Budget  lucreasu  or 

l2±:  ^"^h°''^^y.■  Authorization        Ho..>         Author  Ity  p^.rease 

50       $140,000,000  $200,000,000  58       $130,000,000  -$10,000,000 


Purpose  and  metho d  j t   operat 1 ons 

To  c.nco„r4Ke  Hnd  Hssi.t    lou-lncorae  youths  who  hav.-  potential   to  enter,   continue  or 
res.me  post s.^ondary  educational  activities.  Rrants  are  awarded  to  1  ns 1 1 1 ut 1 o„s  f o r 
programs  which,     a)   Identify  qualified  youths  of   flnanctsl  or  cultural  n  ed  w  h 
exceptional  potential   for  poHt sec ondary  educational   tralnlnK  and  encourage  the.  to 
complete  secondary  school  so  they  ^Ight  und.-rtak..  post  secondary  educ  a  1 1  ona  1   t  rll  .1  ng, 
S  s       th  P"'!'"'"''  '  — V°-8  P-Ple  fron,  low-lnco™e  back/' 

t     «e  .  rt      ,  .  V  ''"P"-"""        'he  seconda.  ,  school   level.   1,.  ..rd.r 

.  gem.  at..  ,  ,.■  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success   In  po  st  sec  ondar  y  educa- 
t  .provide  ren,..d  al  and  other  supportive  services  for  post  secondary  stud.n  s 

«ah  ac..d.n,.c   potent  :al  who  are  disadvantaged  hecause  of  their  educational,  cultu  al. 
o.   e  o„on,„    oa.  k^;rn,„Js  or  whn  ,re  phy.Kally  hand  .capped  •.   d)  provide  an  InformaUon 
serv.  e  .on.ernlng  llnanclal   and  acadenuc  asslstan.e  'ava  1 1  ab  1  e'f or  po.f  e    n  aT 
an:;  i!,;,;  J':*"''*'  -^^P-'  —  ^Horts  o,   federal  studer.  asstst- 

These  are  d  >  s .  ret  1  o„a  r  y   forw..rJ  Landed  grant   programs,      In  national  competition 
proposals  ar..  snbmltted  by  1  „  st  1 1  or  1  ons  ot   post  se.  omlary  e.l„car:on,   combinations  of 


such   ...stuut  ions.   pubU'   .,„J  private  agencies  and  organ  1  za  t  '  ons  (Including 
sch'Jlarly  ai.-l  professional  ^  s  •.oc  1  at  i  ons  I ,  and,   in  ex  enHnnal  r.^^^     ■  ^ 
postse  .,„d..ry  vocational   s-ho.ls.     A  p..;,   o,  ^"sld^r.^^^^nf r;:v^"wr  rc-p^o^l'  s 
and  makes  re... nvnendat  ions  ,or   tunding  to  the  ..ommi  ss  1  oner .      In  addition,  contracts 
or  training  pro|ects  to  provule  p ,  of  e  ss  i  o„.,  1   development   activities  lor  staff  and 

disadvantaged  bac  kgr..„,d-.  ,lrd  on  the  basis  ol   national  competition, 

l'>8()  buditet  policy 

To  provid.-  ,evvu..s  that  t,-,„s  ,„.,.„  -  h-  .M,„a  1  ■.  z.u  i  en  „,  cl,,.  a- I  M,a  I  oppor  t  „n  1 1  1  e. 
for  .„  OS,, mated  U.U.SOV,  students  ,  r,  m  d  i  .adva- 1  cgcd  1,..  kKr..,.nds  .  incl.idlng  these 
of  ,.1.   Hdu.atlcnal   and     nllor..!   n..,.,,.   those  with  physi.al   handl.aps,  and 

those  of    .im.ted  tngl  !  sh-speak  i  n^  aMlUy.   $1U>  cn.Mlon  ,s   rec)  ted  for   t  s,al 

year  A  though  $10  m.Mu.n  h..  low  ■        1^70  ..p,,  rop  r ,  at  .  on .   the  1980  request 

31"',"^^   »  ".<•  rc.,,„es.    and  reflects  a  fumllnK 

„     r  ■<Pl-.Tia..oM.     hecause  of  this 

r....,„   drama.  ,     gr..wh.    >.,..  ,,:..Kram         ..hi.    to  a..s..rl,  a   red.,.,, on   ,n  ,„„,ling  .,  s   ,  t 
seeks  ,.,  s,r..ng<l,e,.  eUe.t.ve  p,..,..  ,  ..  ..,,1   ,.,n.l  n.-w  pr,..r,.,..s  while  tc.rmln..,lnK 
jess    w,.  .es.t.,!   proje,  IS.      I,..    ,...,,es    ,„   t.,,.,l,nK   leveU   ,o  ..pp ,  ox  1  m., ,  .■  1  y  the    1  W  7H 
.eve.   arc.  p,  ,p  .s..,l   i.-r  t  h,    >  r  ..I ,  t  ■      . :   :pw.,r,.  Ic,  .d  ..„.|  spe,  ,al   Serv,         progr  „■.... 
These   r.f..  tioMs.   i.owever.   are  p.irrr.IU     t  I  th..   p)H,,  rec),:.-si    ),,,    t,,',!-  f„, 

tw.  new  p.,..rlties:     Spec,.,:    hmph.s,.  ipw.,,.,  ,.ro)..  ts  and  .New  (  on.  ept 

•  pe.  1 .1 1    „■  r    I    i  -,  pro  |.'.  t  s  . 


pr..)e  ,s  targeted  ....  : -inn,  ,  ,  y  ,  ,„„,  ..,..„„,^,„^  ,,,„,..  d ,  s  a.ll.in  t  aged^h  1  gh  sfh 
st.cden  s  «t...  w-.I      then  p.,rs.,..   ...reer-.    i„  e,,,,,  .,,,„,i.,ry,    physics,  e, 

pr.,,e,,s  „..s,K.,..,,  ,   re..s..   the  ..,   d,  sa  Ivan,  aK-d  ^t.-len^  w!,..  k  ,, 

irom  ,.,I...K.-  and  are  ,..-.l,.,ed  --.  ,.      „..  .,  w,d,.r  .„  -g,-aclua,     s, . 


..ol 

er  f  . 


r' 
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h,  a4dU>on»  tho  1^80  -vquest  prop<.ses  Ifvrl  fuuMitiK  tor  Kjltnt  SraMh,  Kdu.  .il  i  un..  1 
Opp.»rtunit  le-*  vtenterst  and  I  nst  1 1  ut » ona  I  St.iM  Tramltj^^* 

U     Spectai   Erophasli,  Upward  Uound;     A  total   ot  2^  new  projfvts  will  hv  tuMded  to 
identiry  and  encourage  apf>roxlmdt  e  I  y  2,700  fit'le<.ted  d  i  .-^adv.mt  agt'd  fte^ond-irv 
s<hool   students  to  prepare  for  ihosi-  lan'ers  in  the  phy^ual   hi  U'ncei.  whi-ir 
they  an*  i.ude  r  represint  t»d.     Thesp  projiu  t  s  pi.)vid*'  int»Mihltled  work  In  s.  un. 
mat  hemat  1,  s  and  (.ommunicat  ion  •?kins  duritiK  t  hi'  .i<  ad«»nii<    yp.ir,  .md  .spcvi.il 
sumni**r  res  j  dent  i  i  I  programs  t'nipha*i  I  z  1       .i  pirti-ular  sfienlitic   di.sviplirip,   t  v 
prepare  sludenlr,   lor  ondar  y  Midy,     U\*'  h^Uowhin  laMi*  shows  the 

distribution  ot   tundh  tor  this  a^ttvitv: 

m78  A.  lii.il  197^  tst  imat  r  1  ^Ro  Kst  Irn.it  < 
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he.l.  r..l   <l..!l..r^  ,                                                      —  %b,O00.r'^O 

Numhvr         -Wwdrhts  -■  -  -                               —  ?,7(Hi 

•  ii>,t  pc^r  s«Liid*'  a      1  ,H2  S 

Num'  tT         prujfi  f  s    *■ 

<:,...t   p..r  pr.,)i.ct  >  ?OO.OP.i 

^"i'^'L^  ^"  M^-al  vr.ir  Iff  I'j.w.ird  h.-uiui  pioKrun  will  .wuinuj.-  t 

srT"*.^"*  »■    '-^s  ».v   prov'dif.f^  .i   tivitM's   ^t.'.h   .lrv."l.>p  nn.tivjllDU  and   l  hv   a*  .id«'iH 
atui  piTs.tti.il   vKlMs  n<«v  f.sH  iry  l->  prip.irt-  ■.liulmts   lu  ptirsuo   i^u-  <  t-sbfull  V  pt>sr - 
se.  otuUrv  »*dt.tallon.     A  redu*.  tion   in  l  h.-  uumhi-r  ot   pri>ievts   i^upportcd  wjll  hf 
.u  ■  i.np  :  ; '.ht'd  hv   ttiudirtti  only  f  hr  rni^^l   pr*.mtsinK  .md  suv  v  rss  I  vi  1   prol*Hts,  \).k- 
t..]lt,wi-.K  tH»l.'   -^hvjws  thr  distribution  ot   tuiids  tor  thli^  .i-llvityt 

1  '^7H  A  t  PW*  Kst  imjt  <■         '    l^rttt  Kst  im  tr  t 


»^      VJ  , 


N-imf  t*r   ■■!        udi'nt  s 
<  I'sl   po r   st  "idtMi r 
M"int)«*r  -.1    pr»i  p"  •  ■■ 


$  1  .  .M 1  S  1  ,  .M  I  $ 

1H»  ■•''7 


!    dj  ..kK  i.  ;  .1^1  .1    .f  >.d<  i 


wf.  »  Kr.ulM.itP  I  rom  lollege  atid  i«tjtpr  a  wldt-r  raii^ti'  ot  graduate  and  prot  i*ssloi..i  1 
*;h.Mls,         New  fonii-pt   :ipH(  I  .i  I  S»tvi   i- ^  prt>)t-(ts  providing  bruadfi   ami  more 
■  imprt-hftiM  vr  sijpp»-rl    s*- r  v  i  <  f  ■■  w  i  I  1   !  »•   s  ipi^.irtrd   in  lW«o,     HriM<»<  t   rmph.isi-.    i  ■. 

f»xp  iii.i  I       »'XJstit»f4   stu'iriir    MT.i.r'    .iViii.thU*   t      (J  i  s.idv.itit  .i^;i*d   st-id«nt'.   f  ■ 
•.■■<l«j<l(?   <'.irllt*r   ^'f  U'tit  ,it  ivti   I.-  .i-  -id.'fTii      r .  (pi  I  r  rmi-Mi  s  .  mon-  rxtmujvr  ..ui-n 
rxpI'T.ir  »    f. ,    1  !it  i'tr. !  i  I  im1  h.isi     skill',   w.  r  k   jn       |.-i.-r,   n.it  t»c-r;«»  l «  s  ,  .in.l 

'^n»n..i:  t  -U  I .  M  ,  .j..iili'mj.  .-'iri  J.nn-i.t  pr.'x',tirn.  ulilirni>;  l.iv-.jltv  n,imt)iM  ■.  i f  ■.- 1  ■■ 
n-.-l,.!-.,   .1-  .!    i-(  .■>:r  If  .'d  a.  .id'  ai.  J  p.  r  ■  --i  1  1-tM-i-   .m-i  .   ...i.s..  M  -.i-rvu.-.. 

TSpvf   -..wpr-Mf   tswill    i--..-     1-  f  »  .  n.nK  .ii.d  .xj  .i..diii>;  th«'   t  t  id  W  i . -n.i  1  , 

It.-.t      ■  r  I  .t-.l.tu    sii-.i  pr    vrn:-.   t.»:",^.    I  hi- "'i  i'- ■  r  •    r.-.p.-n-.iw  .ij.iI 

It  ,    .■  h  .■!.!. il   .  :■     1'  1   r        .....  .!-.    -f      r -..!.  .  :  .   t  i  .^n-  .i  -  i.  ' 

I'. 

;»«'••,  :  <    ■  I  .  ■  .  ■■.  .  'I  \  f  .  •  I     .  ■  • 
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Btcondiry  •ducation.  In  1980,  i  r.ducMon  InM^  !  i  progra.  of  pott- 
progr.™..    Th.  .dicing  t.bU  .ho«.  th.  di.tribuUon  o'll^S.'eor 

1978  Actuij,  1979  Eitlnutt  1980  Estlmt,. 

F.d.r.l  doll.rs  $<.5,265,  5«0  »55,O00,0O0  145  000  OOO 

Humb.r  of  .tudents               ng.BSl                     168  711  na'o^ 

Coiit  per  itudcnc  $  *            326  138.037 
Nunbtr  of  projtcti                      487  589 

Co.t  p.r  proj.ct  ,       93,000  ,        93,000  ,       93, ^ 

?Q7Q  »             f                          progr-m  wlU  continue  In  fiscal  year  1980  It  th» 

o "  r  r^  ::\V:niou\?po'»s:""d""''* nnin:?  > 
.ervic.,  wHir^f;:/j:?i;^^,r  r  ::c^?[or^^r:^''"not^^^^^ 

■  tudtnt  financial  •..Utanc.     Prelects  will  h!  !«  ^''"'^^OP^ ^o"*  '"^  available 

*:  r  :"i*r  -  '°  p"^*--"-H:r'':c"de':i r  „r«uh\":i^ 

.tuden  .  b.lng  p^p.r.d  for  .  bro.d.r  choice  of  po.t.econd.fy  ojpojtuiui.. 
The  following  t.ble  .hows  the  distribution  of  funds  for  this  .ctlvlty" 

1979  E.tlm.t.  1980  Estli^te 


F.d.r-1  doll.rs              $12.«^4.602                »t5. 300.000  ,15  300  000 

Number  of  students                 166,061                        9ni  nnn  ♦u.JUO.OOO 

Cost  per  student             $              75                ,  204,000 
Number  of  projects                       131  i^q 

Cost  per  project             ,        95.000                ,        95,600  ,  95, 

1979  Estimate  1980  Estl«.te 

F.d.r.l  doll.rs              $5.246'316                   $6,300,000  ,6,300  000 

Number  of  students                83.275                        joo.OOO  100  OW 

Cost  per  student             $             63                   I            63  i  100.000 

Number  of  projects                      22                                27  9 

'  ■  I   per  proj.ct             $     238,IH)0                    ,     2)1.000  $  2^1,..' 

.nd  .c.d..lc  .dvisors  f^r  dLd^lX'  ItL":;:!"'"  " 

llJ^^Acluia               1979  Estliat.  1980  E.tl.»te 

Feder.l  doll.rs                 $2,000,000                 .1  400  rvm  ,^ 

Nwrnber  of  p.rtlclp.nt»              1.600-  »2.400.0C« 

Number  of  contract.                         1                          '    .  2. WO 

•  1 
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1.     Student  Services:      b.  Veterani'  Cost  of  Instruction 
(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,   Section  420) 


1979  Estimate 


1980 


Budget 


Budget  Increase  or 


Poft. 


Authority  AuthorUstlon   Poa.  Authority  P«cresse 


13 


$19,000,000  Indefinite.  13  $14,380,000  -$4,620,000 


Purpose  and  method  of  operations 

To  encourage  colleges  and  universities  to  serve  the  special  educational  needs  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  with  empKasls  upon  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  grants 
to  postsecondary  Institutions  are, awarded  to  carry  out  special  programs,  payments 
are  based  on  the  number  of  veterans  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  assistance 
or  veterans'  educational  assistance  for  undergraduate  study,  and  tha  number  of 
veterans  who  have  participated  in  special  predischarge  or  remedial  programs.    The  ^ 
Institution.  In  return,  must  establish  and  maintain  a  full-time  office  of  veterans 
affairs  to  provide  counseling  and  tutorial  services,  outreach  and  recruitment 
activities,  and  special  programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans.  InstU 
tutlons  with  2.500  or  fewer  students  are  required  only  to  establish  a  fuU-Clme 
office  of  veterans'  affairs  and  provide  recruitment  and  counseling  services. 

To  enter  the  progrWi,  Institutions  must  have  a  minimum  of  25  enrolled  veterans. 
An  Institution  entering  the  program  must  also  show  that  Its  veteran  enrollment 
represents  110  percent  of  the  previous  year's  veteran  enrollment  or  that  its  veteran 
enrollment  constitutes  ten  percent  of  the  total  number  of  undergraduate!  at  the 
Institution.     To  remain  eligible  to  partlcipste  in  the  program,  an  Institution  imjst 
r-alntaln  its  veteran  enrollnenc  at  100  percent  of  the  previous  year's  enrollment. 
On  May  31.  1976.  post-Korea    veterans  lost  their  eligibility  for  educational 
benefits  under  Che  G.I.  Bill.     The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  allowed  these 
Institutions  to  subtract  the  number  ot  veterans  affected  by  this  termination  of 
eligibility  from  their  previous  required  enrollment  figure,  thus  allowing  more 
Institutions  to  maintain  eligibility  In  the  program.    An  amendment  attached  to  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Amendments  of  197«  provided  for  two  additional 
methods  whereby  participating  Initltutlons  can  retain  eUglblllty  to  continue 
in  the  program.     The  first  method  uses  a  rstlo  criterion  which  allows  an  institu- 
tion tc  be  eligible  If  the  decline  In  Its  veteran  enrollment,  from  Us  first  year 
la  the  program  to  the  present,   <s  no  more  than  the  national  average  of  decline 
over  the  same  period.    If  an  Institution  falls  to  become  eligible  under  this  first 
method.  It  may  be  declared  eligible  'ipon  the  Comj^ilasloner' s  determination  that  the 
lnstlt:utlon  la  maklns;  reasonable  efforts  to  recruit,  enroll,  and  provide  necessary 
services  to  veterans.     This  determination  Is  based  on  evidence  presented  by  the 
institution  snd  takes  Into  C4>nslderatlon  the  extent   to  which  the  Institution  falls 
short  of  the  ratio  criterion  used  In  the  first  method. 

At   full  funding.  tJe  l.is  1 1  tut  1  o"  wo»ld        "entitled"  to  a  payment  of  $300  for  each 
underKraduate  veteran  enrolled  t'-ill  time,  and  to  a  bonus  payment  of  $150  for  each 
full-time  enrolled  veteran  wtio  has  been  the  recipient  of  certain  benefits  dealK^ed 
to  assist  the  educationally  disadvantaged  veteran.     Hiese  "entitlements"  are 
prorated  down  lo  the  levels  of  funds  appropriated.     rije  program  la  forward  funded; 
that  la.  funds  appropriated  In  one  fiscal  year  Support  services  to  veterans  durin>? 
the  next  academic  year.     Proprietary  institutions  and  aciiools  vif  religion  may  not 
participate  In  the  proi^ram. 
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374 

1980  budg«t  policy 


I^hT^I""!        ^^^"^  °'  «ncour«glng  In.tltutloni  to  aiilit  v.t.ran.  to  *,roll 
tllJtftu'So":/""  po.t..co„<Ury  ln.tltutlo„..  gr«.t.  wlU  b.  ^JSrS't^.I^'Sl^.i. 

^"/;^:^t:r?o^'2^ac^:^^^::::^,;•°^°i;";:fi-•^^^  v.t.r.„. 

^.  ^   ^  TBCBiving  t  paymtnt  of  approxlmattly  $50  per  tlisibt* 

veteran,  the  lane  ei  eitimetttd  foT-  iq7Q  -  _1  . ...  ,  1^: 

\ 


v.t.;2  ^•'""^P"^  r.c.lvln8  .  p.y™.„t  of  .pproxi«.t:iy  $50  p.r  .1  Ulbl. 


1979  Eatlmtf         1980  Eetlmete 

Number  of  enrolled  vetereni 
reported  for  queliflcetloni 

•"'^^•^^   331,000  280,000 

Nufflber  of  In.tltutlon.   i^075  i.qso 

with  .d.c.tron^b.'n.^^rr^ia^c^rL.S'^H'  u^b"  jf  i;;^^?:^  :;jg?br.'^t.M„?r' 
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I      Student  Services:      c*  Educerionil  Informitlon  Lenteri 
(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV.  Vert  A.  Subpart  5) 


1979  gitlmate 


1980 


Budget  increeee  or 


POi,   Authority  AuthorU.tJ,.rL___Jo._^  Authority  _D.cre4ss_ 


$3,000,000 


540.000.000  —  —  -53,000.000 


Purpoi*  *nd  m«thod  of  oper«tloni 

To  Dl>n    eit«bUih,  in*  oper.te  centmri  to  provide  educ.tlon.l  Inform.tlon  gi.ld- 
IncS      ;un«ll  g  r.frr.l  ..n,l3Ujor  .11  Individual.  Including  ".  dent- 

of  nr.l  .r....  thl.  progrw.  provide,  gr.nt.  to  St.t...    An  Educ.tlon.l  Inform.tlon 
C.nr.r  I.  .n  l^.tltutUn'or  .g.ncy.  or  combln.tlon  of  In.tltut  on.  "  .g."cl.. 
ora.nUtd  to  provld.  .•rvlc.  to  .  popul.tlon  In  .  geogr.phlc.l  .re.  which  "'l' 
.?fori"ll  p.r.on.  living  vlthln  the  .re.  ree.on.ble  .cc...  to  the  .ervlce.  of  the 
cllZr      service.  Include  providing  Inform.tlon  .bout  po.t.econd.ry  ed.ic.tlon  .nd 
tr.ln[;g  program,  .nd  procedure,  .nd  requirement,  for  .pplylng  .nd  g.lnlng  .ccepi- 
.nce  to  euch  progrwi.;  providing  Inform.tlon  .bout  Feder.l,  St.te.  .nd  other 
'ln!nct.rr..!it.nce;  offering  comp-t.ncy.b..ed  le.rnlng  opport.m  tie.;  .nd  pro- 
vutng  rimt".l  or  t^torl.l  .ervlce.  de.lgned  to  prep.re  per.on.  for  po.t.econd.ry 
eduction  opportunltle.  or  tr.lnlng  progran.. 

rr.nt.  covering  up  to  two  third,  of  project  co.t.  .re  m.de  lo  St.te.  who  h.ve 
^.ublluted  pli:i.  vSlch  h.ve  been  epproved  by  the  Con^l.. loner .    Funding  I.  hen 
•  llocted  to  e«ch  p.rtlclp.t  Ing  St.te  In  en  wiount  which  beer,  the  .«ne  r.t  o  vo 
tie  WroprUtlon  M  the  popul.tlon  of  th.t  St.te  beer,  to  the  toC.l  popul.Lton 
of  .U  St.te.  receiving  gr.nt.  under  the  progr«n.    However,  .ubject  to  the 
^v.?l.blllty  of  fund.,  no  St.te  receive.  le.«  th.n  S50.000.     1^1.  progr.m  l. 
forw.rd  funded. 

iqao  budget  policy 

No  fund,  .re  reque.ted  for  thl.  progr.m  for  flsc.l  ye.r  1980  .Ince  Educ.tlon.l 
Inform.tion  Center,  offer  be.lcelly  the  ..me  .ervlce.  provided  by  .  number  of 
oth.rSffic.  of  Eduction  progr«n..    For  ex*.ple,  within  TRIO:    T.lent  Se.rch 
pro'  de.  information  on  exl.tlng  fo.^.  of  .tudent  fln.ncl.    .Id;  Educ.tlon.l  Oppor- 
tunlty  center,  provide  Inform.tlon  on  fln.ncl.l  .nd  .cdemlc  •"^•'•""^  " 
1.  guld.nce  .nd  coun.ellng  .ervlce.;  end  Specl.l  Service.         "^"f;;'"  J^^^Xy 
pro"ld.  guldence        coun.ellng  to  .tudent.  to  help  them  "^""^  '^^'l^ 
Section.    In  .ddltlon.  In.tltutlon.  receiving  fund,  .pproprl.ted  under  the  Student 
t..r.tinc.  Account  to  .upport  Work- Study.  Swpplement.l  ^d-.tlon.l  Opportunity 
C.TMntM.  .nd  N.tlon.l  Direct  Student  t-o.n  progrwi.  m.y  u.e  .  portion  of  the.e  fund, 
to  dl..er.ln.te  lnfonn.tlon  on  r/.lUble  educ.tlon.l  progr.n,.  .nd  .tudent  [^"•"'^^•l 
...l.t.nc..    Further.  St.te.  receive  gr.nt.  to  publicly  .nd         "  i"  /", 

fln.ncl.l  ...l.t.nce  Mid  there  1.  «a  .dr,lnl.t r.tlve  .et-..ide  within  the  Student 
A..i.t«nce  Account  which  includes  fund,  for  Office  of  Eduction  .pon.ored  '"Ining 
of  .tudent  flnwicl.l  .Id  officer,  »x^d  the  di.tribution  of  m.tori.l.  .bout  .tudent 
fln.ncl.l  .id. 

m  fuel  ve.r  ini.  the  $3,()00.000  .pproprl.t  l.-:   provldp.  nr.iita  ot  .t  le.st 
SW.OOO  to  .11  Stmlea  suhmltllnn  .pprovei  pl.iis.     An  estlm.ted  50  of  t'le  hi  elUlble 
)url.dlcHon»  .re  expected  to  .pply  for  «■  ■!  recrive  Kr.nta. 
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(Hlfi;«  ^'"°r"i'  f'""«'h.nlng  n.v,ioplng  Institution.  

^Mlfh«r  Education  Act,  Title  HI) 

'^^"^    1,80 

Budget  —  — 

'-^  Autborltj^  Authcrl,.M.,n  p,„.       ,T,Vr\,,  'TcrllV 

»        $I?0.OOO,0OO  $120,000,000  ^3  $120,000,000 


Purpose  and  method  ol  opttMtionn 


pot.ntl.l   to  .  .ub.t.ntl.l  con  r  bi   ion  to  Thl  h,  K 

th.  N.tlon  but  which  ,r.  .trug.l  In.  for  I  .rC,     1       .    *  "  '"'"^•tlon  reiourc,  of 
.urr.nt»  of  4c-de«lc  Uf..  dUcritfonLu  l»ol.t.d  from  th.  ,n.ln 

1^  to  provide  supp  J  an    il  a  'l^t!""  T  ""^l-"'"".     Th.  program  goal 

institution,  to  inltlat.  or     K^nd  ]ct   V      .T'kJ'^'       "  loPing 
Participation  in  th.  -.aln.tr  aTo    ^  I  1        "         T'  '"-"^  '  ^^''T 

the  ba,l,  of  an  .duration  of  good  q^u'     ^e-      M  '°"  °" 

.«.rnal   financial   r..ourc...'  A^ard'  fo':,  on^^f  !' 

rurrtculu,.   faculty  d.v.lopment     JtuLn^        ?  '  '°  "'"•ll'V 

i-nt.     Of  th.  total  an»unt  approprlat.d     jllllr,",        '"'"""l"       Ion  and  maniige- 
bach.lur',  degr,.,  f "four-year  In        u  Ion  .•)"    "  ,  -ardlng 
.warding  .e.s  .han  th.  bachelor..  d.g:::"^Uo!y"eor"ln^:[uu":\:nV.°: 
Institutions  may  participate  pithpr 

TO  be  eligible,   they  mu,t    1)  be  an  Inat?  u7(l  """""^  °'  consortia. 

in  .KUren.e.  „nh  .o„.  except  Ion  .         '     '  L  '.t   f   'f"  2)  have  been 

-ppllcatlun  for  a5,l.tanc.i  3)  be  Iccredl  ed  or      I,     "     ^    f"'"'  '°  °' 
accreditation:   M  be  .truggUng  for  ,urv  vlf     V:"'?*  """"'ble  progress  toward 
of  academic   life  defined  by  ,uc  h  1 1,  t  orra!  M  "h  '  ^""*nts 

h-ve  United  program  offerln.s  "  ^  I  I  " «"  r?P""°"»  1°-'  ncome  students, 
th*.  expansion  ot  services  anH  ?  *»n*nclal   limitations  which  restrict  both 

the  desire  and  pot";;:;;:'.  !  •aT^bri:":,"'  '"h:"""°""  "-'"v. 

higher  educational  resource,  of   t^e  Na     on      1.  K     "'"i-^'^'  cont  rlbut  lon'to  the 
three  preceding  y,.r.  to  improve  Its  overail  a.adr?  '/—enable  effort    In  the 

and  to  improve  the  quality  of   it/.L?  !  f      '""^"^^'^  "nd  administrative  capacity 
.tudent   servLes  through  c'o     r     e      ri     '  ^r  rb^l  T'''''"'"" 

-c^^-r/;.------"--^:on'.l:.h^:.-^^- 

ip-ii^-iL-foTLr 

institution  located  on  or  near  an     nd  an  r^,.     ^  '^e  case  of  an 

popuUt.on,  or  for  three  of   the     iv^  '  .r  *  '"dlan 

significant  Spanish-speaking  population!  Institution  which  serves  a 

";r:;o;::;^'::.;r.f.^":^%:,^-:--- -^p°  -      ^^e  str,:;:;:?,. 

and  Advanced  ...mponents  mto'a  ^  ngle'p     1  Jl'  'ZT  I 

appllcatlon  for.;  co«onallty  In  mo  Itorln^^vJu  "^V*''"  P""""'  ^ 

o«..m  administration:  and  more  ^ ex  1  b  1  r f ^  ^ [ ^ ' -rm 

■'p-'""'';^:::n;' <:j^/::j[::ra::;L^';:-fu.b^^^^^ 
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equivalent  m.d.rgradu.ce  stud.n,.  A  .o,al  u.  two  hu.ulrrd  polms  a.o  awa  ded  (or 
thU  fac.or.  The  hlRb.r  the  .verage  BEOG  award,  the  higher  iUo  number  o<  P"'"  " 
Awarded  The  second  tartor  Is  th-  educational  and  general  expenditure  1; 
tl^  equivalent  >.nd.r«raduat e  student.     Up  to  one  hundred  points  arc  awarded  fo^ 

tTZr.     The  higher  thU  expenditure,  the   lower  the  number  ot  points  awarded. 
;::':.,:ur;on  .  designated  a,  a  -eK.p.ng  l..s,U...on  nj-^^--,:.—;: 

!;;;;r.xr-::rrn:-rhiV;:; :::-:nd  .:;.rV;r'::riegeo  wm  be  eiuu-ie 

4pply  lor  a  grant ♦ 

Al'er   l.einK  approved  ■» ^  .U' vt- 1  ..p  i  nR  i  nst  H t  I      ,   «  hr  ...ll.Ke  m^y  ihvn  .ul.mW  u. 
.u.ui,.4rton    tur   funds    »n  .  nari..nal   r.,mpetUiotu      !hreo  rypt-s  -.t   awards  art-  m.i.lp 
vro..Kh  vooper^tlv.  arnngementst     I)  nne^year  aw.r-U  t  subject   to  .maximum  of  two 
rrnew^lsJ   tn  Vvt  ir^e   institutional  mission  4nd  rcm  U  -ind  to  develop  I  ..nK-.r^nRr  pUns 
t-r  4' Moving  a.ademlc   Ko.U  and  ti,  itr^ngth^n  InlUtattonaL  management,  or  bothj 

i/rinrs  -ip  t'  fhr.T  years'   duration  t..  suppoi  t   thi.  dnvlopmenr   and  short -t-rm 
;,,lemt.ntatlun  of  any  of  those  .^tWiries  that   .laritv  Institutional  r.m  1  s .  Imprnvt- 
ilminl.tr.tive  ..rvlces  and   tUral  manaK-mmt  ,   promnt  o  faculty  development,  str.^nxthen 
.t..drnf   servUPs.    improve  the  .virricilum.  and  devel-.p   innovative  a.  ademl*  pr..Krams; 
(i.d   ii  >irat.ts    .p  m  tivr  years'  d-iratlon  tn  soppnrr    implementation  of  l.jnK-ranK»' 
pr.itra--    t  .   impr.>vi.  an   institution   tlnan^iUiy  t--  str.«M«theu   Its  manaRt-m.-nr  . 

n.Hs..  u„e  t.,  tlve  year  nrants  are  awarded  out  ot  a  single    -ear  appropriation. 

Appli-  iri,n-i   irM   reviewed  hy  pm  j    s  s  i  on.i  I   .uns.iltanrs   s.-lc^te-l  fr..m  t  hr  .i»...l.'ml. 
.  fv    t  .r  rheir  exj.nrt   knowledge  of   pmhlem.  and  no-ds  o!    ievelMpluK  tn.,t|tu- 

ri.ms,     Applwarions  are  evaluated  aRUlnst   published,  weighted  funding  criteria  In 
terms         ra^llfy   M'.o  p.UntsJ.     Those  applu^rions  ....i.h  r.MH,vi.  a  minimum  ..l 
.,.,„i.   .re  ^v.laurd        pr-Ktim  stall    iRalnst   w.M>iht...l  pr-.^ram  priorities 
|...,..'s.,     FundmR  dp.  is.on.  ar-  d  i  st  r  . t -1  a.cordmn  t      tank  ot-l.-r  -int  i  I    tund.  ..r.- 
I  1  t  «  lit)  1  I Kat  eil . 

•  "^rti '  f:'jdiiiV__i'iliJL!uI 

-,.rir.-.e   I..  t-.IU   fund  rMs  pr^rtm,   t  '■..d^.-r    ,...,m^s;s  $  I^.^  , ')■»  v  u  .n . 

t..,,.-sr  r.Ml    ,pp  r  o«  ima  t  r  1  y   J  -o  ..wards  t-   .  nst  n  .t  m-us  .      Nn         ,  ma  t -d  -U.-m-. 


[liriu^u.::^  K-n-.s,   av.raKiUR  $.->,. on.       II         sopp-rt-d   u.  r*«<.        permit  th.^ 
wif'    ..t    i  .urreot    1  .lk"  ranK-  plm  tod..v..l..p  r  »m  .         -mu  m>^  ■  .,p  r  1 1  y  , 
^  r  .r  ,1          T'-.  <r<r.ts    .p  to   three   v-.irs'    d-.ritiot,,    r.n.Kii'K   Ir-r         ^...cMH»  r-- 
Jl.■o.^,M,^  w.ll   M.  awrard-.d  t      i  n  s  t  u   r  .     s  ...      .ppur    rh-  .l.wr..,.  t    .t.d    .J.  -rr 


ti-rm    injj  :  ••mnnt  at  »    ri   ot  .i-tlvl'les 


thit    'l.irilv    I  lis*  1  »  '.M  in  1  I    ^"\\'.,  liupl-'v. 


,Sn.  w   .rat, v..   v..rv,   .-s  .,nd    »  t     a  I   -.a- .>,..rm-nr  ,    .,(..n,:0.,.r.    .t-.d-nr    ...-.v.-.-s.  ..-pT 


.l-.rr,,    ^.r^more    It    -t  1  t  v   d    s    !  -pt"- ''t  .     i«-d      r     l.-wl  j 


i  nrj. .  .  I  »  I    ■■    a     I  I  ' 

I'll'      l-it  l'  I  "1»    I   t'./  I 


.  ;..  S^..   ,...:    will         'lU-   »  ■   -^-  'J'  n..r.r..rt..n.. 


I        i:-.p..  •■ 

1,1,    I  •  .    J  ■  t        .lit    *  '  I '    •  '  •  . 


...}..    t  .  .  J  ..  I   I  .  ,•  .  .  I'  I      .  .   »  hi- 
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SuppWmenul  Fact  Shett 
Stmngthenlng  Dtvtloplng  Institutions 


Old  regulations: 

Bsslc  program  (ona-ycar  grants) 

No.  of  two-year  institutions 
B.A. 

No.  of  four-year  Institutions 
B.A 

Subtotal,  awards 
Subtotal 


1978 


82 

I  12.480,000 
160 

I  39,^20^000 
242 

$  52.000,000 


1979 


1980 


Adv.jn<*»d  program  (up  to  five-year 
grants) 

No.  of  two-yaar  institutions 
B.A. 

No.  of  four-yaar  Institutions 
I.A. 

Subt  or  A  1 ,  awards 
Subtotal 

Total  awards 
Tocal  B.A. 

New  regulations: 

One  year  pl^inning  grants 

Averdge  cost 

B.A. 

Short-term  implementation  grants 

lip  tu  three  years 
Range  of  aw;ir'i8 

B.A. 

long-term  Implementation  grjnts  up 

f 1 ve  ye^  r  s 
Range  of  awards 


Total  awards 
Total  B.A. 


19 

$  16,320,000 
39 

i  51,680,000 

$  68,000,000 
300 

$120,000,000 


50 

40,000 


$     2 , 000 , 000 


210 
1100,000  to 
$  1,000,000 


20 

$2  50,000  to 
$     3  , 000  , 000 

300 

$120,000,000 


70 

$  40 , 000 

$  2.800,000 


190 

1100,000  to 
$  1,000,000 
$  '/,20l),00(» 


40 

$250,000  to 
$  3,000,000 
$  40,000,000 

300 

*120,000,000 
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2.     ProgrAm  Development  J  Cooppr.it  » v»*  Kdu<dtlon 

(Higher  Edvw  at  Ion  Ait,  Title  VIM) 

1979  Eatlmatu  V^B^  - 

Pos,  Authority  Authorization        y^^^-    _    Authurlry   ^I^JSjIjS^ 

9        $n,oo(),iH}o  $28,000,000        i^  $r,,oo(),o()u 


I'urposc  and  method  ot  mieraLlons 

T'*  help   i  nst  1 T  ut  1  otiB  nf   post  soc  ondd  r  y  edm.iMon  plan,   c^tdblisli,   ixp.inil,  i-r  i  a  r »  ^ 
out  cuoppratlve  ediuatlon  proKrjms,  dl  strut  loiuiry  x'''*"^'*  awarded  to  i  ns  t  U  ut  i  oi.-. 

(or  programs  dpvploped   in  cooperation  with  business,    Indnsiry,  and  nonprolir 
•organizations.     The  ptonrams  provide  alternating  p^rluds  of   a<.ademlv    jtudy  -ind 
^inhll<    or   private  I'mpluyment   oftering  students   the  opportunity  to  gain  work 
rjfprrii'u  e  related,   as   Iir  as  pra<  t  1  l  ah  1  e  ,   to  r  lie  1  r  ai  adi'niu    or  j.irftr  oli )  m  r  i  vr  i , 
In  additioti^  sup^iwrt    lor  training  In  the  a  imi  u  1  s  t  ra  t  1  on  nl   i  ooo«' r.it  1  v(«  edu(ati<u. 
programs,   for  research  dlreitly  related  to  the  Improverm-nt  ot  such  prograf^s,   ami  I  t 
pro)ett-,  demonstrating  or  exploring  t  br   teas;t>llitv  or  value  ol    Innuvdrlve  mothiJ- 
ot  tooperatlve  eduLatton  is  authorized, 

Sal'irit-^   tor  st'j'lt'Ots  i-mployed  oiider   the  prugr.im  m.ty  nor   bt-  p.ild  f  r^irp  th;s  si.,i!-  , 
No   Institution  may  reteive  Federal   support   lf)r  adml  n  1  st  rar  I  im  grai;t  s  liir  mure  rh.M 
rive  years.     The  Federal   share  of   expetises   Is  mandated  by   law  on  a  doi  lining 
s»  hediile  *>l   lOt)  penent   the   first    year,   ^0  percent    the  s*f  ond  year,   fid  per»  rut  rU 
third  year,  60  pern-rit    the  fourth  yi-ir,  and   30  pi*r' ent  t  ho  fifth  year.     (.rant  its, 
inil'.ditig  chose   supported  on  a  contlinnng  basis,  must   compete  t<ir  awards  anmiallv 
in  iMtionat  «  omj.-***  *  *  .  ..n .     A  p.mel   nl    edurators  anil  i  o-op  employer-,   from  huTtnes-., 
indusfrv,   and  tu;nprofit  agent  le^   reviews  applications  and  m.ikes  rn  ommr  ndi  t  l  oi'b  t 
thf  f  timmj  ss  t  one  r   for   funding  or   reje'tlon.     This  pr<')^rrtm  ^^\   grants  or  »»iritra«ts  i 
t  <^rward-t  '.nvlfd. 

^«tJ_  h.nlgt  t    pvj  I  I  J 

^•>   ;r;;iK   V^gether    ti^e   wui'.'ls  -'t    i'»iu'  .i  t  ; .  m  atuj  w-nk,    -i  ma  j-'f   :.i-w  rJir-.-t    i  ■  ;'i    \'    >  ' 
I  .  ■  r   t  1  s-  .1 1    yea  r    1       »  t      i  ■.■  i  i-.i  se    t  n  s  (  i  t  ■  1 1  i  ofia  !    '  nmjn ;  t  mt-  nf    to  ■  tmpi'  r  a  •  i  vi-   »'.l<i-  a  '  i 

r  '  :n.»W.«   It    av.iila'iJ*-  Im  all    -.t'nli-nrs  wt.n   .  ,in  iMiielir    ti.'in   ir.      -.cvimi  .b'ficir.t  i  t 
'  1  -T.  grai''-.  avrragl'ig  $l,a.'0,.ino  will   f.»-  .iwar-li"!  t.i   lar^e  i.iN.m   i  ns  t  1 1  Mt  i  , 
^,l•l?s   1    r   these  demon '^.t  r a f  i on  k;ra*'t  .will   be  vxpi-ndcd  •  vt-i    .i  thrr»'-\*'ar   |i«  iii.il  ii 

■  ir.jer  r<:  privi.*,e   i  ns  t  i  r  ot  l  ■ 'M'.  »    .fr».**'nt    timi-  t  ■>  pi. in,   »ii'vt'l.»p,   ^t-.'i  i-xpintl  lirxi-. 
s   all',    i  t: t  1 1 II  t  I  m:.«»w  :  ■!»•      !■  .pr  r  a  t  1  V  I-  i-iiii-  iri'M.  proi-rams.      It    is  i-xp^'ri'^i  that    f  j-v  « 

■  t*  K*'        «  '  s  w  I  I  J   t>»  I  '      t' s  ^  a"  .  I    t.   I  n ».  t  I  I  ' I r  1 1 1:.  - w  I  <h  pf »  i*  I  vr  a'  ;  " 

Ml   .•  ■      1        1  V    I  i«v«"  I  V  I  i»g   1  i'  «i  1  r  \    I       .nlmt  I.  i  .  M  .If    r      :  i    -i  i  I    'l"*!-  i  r  J  ••»i'tif  ■.    oi  1 

■4   •  ,  -  o  i  ,    t      J  'I  I  »  :  M^;   ■.  I  .li  '  t  . ,      In    il  1 :  f    f  hf  ■■  "■   >•  r  .in»      will    »  .    ■.  ..■  1   r  ■  (!.•■.  <  : 


'1- 


!  I  ;.W  -n^f  .    t>et  w.-.- .-    I  .»■.  f  .  t       :   'fi  ■      t    h  t  ^bi*  r    t-'l-.i   .i»  I  -  ■:     iU  \     i       M  n- 1  v   ■■  > 
:  t    h  is  !  -  .i-      ,    I 1  .     r  .  .    n  J  j.-i'. ;  i .         i  .  ■    i-    j  «i  ■  r  l.-r    '        r  »■  if  .     1  ..-i^-  -  r  . 
t    r  ,    It  l       mm;  •  ?i»  tir  .   '  n ij..  - 1  a '  i  v»-  «  1  ■    i'  »  ■■  .      '  h.  -         n  *  1 1  ><*■  .1  j.  i  •  ■ 


.        •  1-  •    •       I       -nil         •    ■  '  ;    t    I..W   •  •  t     .  ■     1  ..       ...p.- 1  .It  I  ^.     ■  ;  .■  I'  1  -  'I.  . 

r.-.-IX*  '    i-i    \  ■    .  1  •  '   »'    w-        :    (  :  :  .vi    ij.    '   >    $a         i  :  :  ...    •       I  .;r,.}  1,. 

re  M',i:    ;  .    r  -  I   :  I  i  t  '  :  ■  n  ,      i  1. ;      I  i  *.      i        w    .  i  !  ;  t- r  i. :  •    (In    [■  i  v-k  :  !"»  t  ■  •■  x 
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38n 

tin  addition,  th«  fiscal  y««r  1960  rtqufiat  will  funds 

•  24  Urg«r,  new  «dmi ni it  rat i on  granCft  averaging  $125,000  to  newly 
participating  inititutions  co  plan  and  establish  cooperative 
education  ^Togrant  aCrosi  several  departncnts  and  to  develop 
linkages  with  high  ichool  programs; 

•  n  continuation  adminUt  rat  ion  grants  averaging  $60,000  to  the  strongest 
and  iBcj  t  coiBBltted  in»t  itut  loni  j 

•  tight  projects  avi^raging  $50,000  to  provide  training  to  help  faculty  and 
adminUtraftors  undertake  the  new,   expanded  co-op  Initiatives  and  to 
disseminate  inforaation  about  innovative  Ideas  and  practices; 

•  two  research  projects  totaling  $250,000  to  study  effective  strategies 
for  developing  appropriate  and  ongoing  work-related  educational 
experiences  in  urban  areas  and  to  evaluate  the  lon^-range  benefits  of 
cooperar<ve  education  for  students  in  a  variety  of  careers. 

ri5''^"(k^%r''"?^'^°"  proposed  for  Uscal  year  1980.  the 

115,000,000  fiscal  year  1979  appropriation  will  fund; 

•  three  large  grants  averaging  $500,000  using  the  demonstration  authnrity 
for  the  first  time.  In  order  to  provide  a  trial  run  for  th«  large  three- 
year  projects  planned  for  1980; 

•  )5   larger,  new  administration  grants  averaging  $50,000; 

•  170  continuation  administration  grants  averaging  $60,000  to  those 
institutions  showing  the  strongest  rommitment   to  cooperative  education. 
In  1979,  an  estimated  50  institutions  will  exhaust  their  eligibility  to 
participate  in  the  program 

•  four  research  projects  totaling  $300,000  to  collect  and  disseminate 
information  on  successful  cooperative  education  programs'  practices 
and  models  ^hat  could  be  incorporated  into  the  demonstration  pr^iocts 
planned  for  1980; 

•  16  training  projects  totaltt.«  $1,200,000  to  provide  co-op  directors, 
(acuity,  and  business  people  throughout  the  rountry  with  Information  on 
how  to  expand  co-op  programs  to  serve  inci easing  numbers  of  students. 
The  recently  completed  evaluaticn  of  the    ;oO(;rrative  Education  program 
Jhowed  that  cooperative  education  becomes  cost  beneficial  when  the 
number  of  students  exceeds  200  per  institution.     Currently,   the  malorlty 
of  co-op  programs  are  small,  with  only  200,000  students  throughout  the 
country  participating. 
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Supplemental  Fact  Sheet 
Cooperat  ive  Educat  ion 
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pan  1  ■  ipdf  itiv 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Adralnlsc ration  projects: 

New  Awards 
Average  aw«rd 
Cose 


$43,OUO 
$2,205,000 


35 

$50,000 
$1 .750.000 


2U 

$125,000 
$3,000,000 


Continuing  awardh 
Average  award 
Coac 

Total 
Awards 
Subtotal 

Demons  t  rat  I un  project  ■>: 

New  ;iwards 
Average  award 
Subcecal 


244 
$47  000 
$11,486,000 


295 

$13,693,000 


I  ^0 
$60,000 
$10,250,000 


205 

$12,000,000 


$500,00(1 
$1 ,500,000 


72 

$60,000 
$4,350,000 


96 

$/,  .000 


$1 ,000,000 
17,000,000 


Re^ean  h  pro  Jet  r  s  : 

New  .iwards 
AvcTtiKC  award 
SubCotal 

Train  i  ng  pro  J**c  t  ; 

New  rjw.irds 
A  ^  ragt*  award 
Subtotal 


h 

$5  J,0U0 
5  *20,iKKi 


16 

$  h  J , OOM 
/  ,ui>o 


4 

$7  5,OOU 
$1(10,000 


16 

)  7  5  ,0(U1 
$1  ,  JoO,000 


$12  5,000 
$2  50, 0(H) 


8 

$50,000 
»),(>oo 


Tor.,!  rt.A. 


$  1  'i ,')(  m;.o;»0 


51  '),,;O(),00O 


$  1   }  ,iH  J-  ■  .-K».  1 
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2.    Program  Drv«lopm«nt:    c.    Tnt«m«tlon«l  Education  and  Poralgn  Languaga  Studlaa 
(1)    Cantiri,  FiUovihlpi  and  Raiamrch 
(National  Dafania  Education  Act,  Title  VI) 

1979  Eatlmata   1980  

8udgat  Budgat  Incraaaa  or 

Poa-  Authority  AuthotUatlon  Poi.  Authority  Dacraaia 

16  $17,000,000       $75,000,000^^  16         $18,000,000  +$K000,000 

1/    Authoriaation  for  chii  program  expired  in  1979;  budget  aiiumei  ona-yaar 
axtaniion. 


Purpoaa  end  matnod  of  opirationi 


To  itringthen  American  iducatlonal  Initl tutloni '  teaching,  reseerch,  end  dliaemln*- 
tlon  actlvltlei  In  modem  foreign  lenguagei,  tree  itudlfta,  and  Intemetlonel 
Intirdipindenci;  end  to  gtirauleta  locelly  deilgned  educanionel  programi  to  Increaae 
the  underitandlng  of  itudinti  and  the  generel  public  In  the  United  Statei  ebout 
the  culturei.  ectloni.  and  poUclaa  of  other  natlona,  programi  of  granti  and 
contracti  ere  prov  ded. 


1980  budget  policy 

To  expand  the  Importent  n.jw  cultural  underitandlng  program  launched  In  flicel  yier 
1979  under  Che  authority  of  Sectlor  603,  pertlculirly  for  elementary  and  lecondar/ 
and  citlxen  education,  end  to  InltleCe  Inteniive  lunmer  training  programi  in  key 
non-WeiC^on  languagii  for  ipaclalUti  in  area  itudlai,  $18,000,000  U  lought.  ihim 
policy  wxU  addreii  the  Increailng  importance  of  international  affairi.  crlticel 
foreign  languagei  and  world  developmenti  in  economic  end  political  Interdependence. 

Centeri;    Eighty  averdi  for  continuation  of  international  itudlai  centeri,  inltlelly 
funded  in  1979.  will  be  lupportid  in  1980  et  level  funding  of  $8,000,000.  Ttiii 
program  provldei  granti  to  hlghir  education  Initltutioni,  or  coniortla  of  luch 
lnitltutloni»  to  eitabllih  and  operate  centiri  focuiing  on  one  world  region  or  on 
ginerel  worldwide  toplci  luch  ai  food,  energy,  population,  etc.    Up  to  20  percent 
of  flwerdi  will  lupport  centeri  with  e  primary  focui  other  thnn  foreign  languaga  and 
area  itudlei  and  up  to  20  percent  of  all  awardi  will  aupport  undergraduate  centeri. 


1979  EitimAte  1980  Eitlmate 


Number  of  center*: 

  80 

ContlniJltlon     ... 

Average  cost : 

^•w   $  100,000 

Contin-jatl  on  

Totel  BA: 

  $8,000,000 

Continuation     ...  $8,000,000 


80 


$  100,000 
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P.llaw.hlp.:    About  800  .cdanlc  ywr  foreign  Ungu.ge'^ind  .re.  .tudle.  f"f''hiP' 
vary  by  world  aroa. 

1979  Ettlaate  198Q  Eitlm^te 

Foreign  language/area  followshlpi: 

Number  of  awardi                                                       ^  ^       5  7qq 

Average  coe t  •  •  •  •  •    ^^qo  ! 000  $4 . 600 . 000 

$KbtoCal  

Intentlva  iuomer  language  training 

fallowihlpi:    jOO 

Number  of  awardi   j    j  q^jq 

Average  coit   $300,000 

Subtotal  

.-otal  '    $A, 600, 000  $4,400,000 

Fxecplary  progr»n.:    Thl,  program  lupporti  the  revlilon  and  updating  of  curricula, 
i'^rdevIlo^St  of  additional  faculty  experti.e.  and  improvement  of  ra.ources  for 
ntaSt  0^1  .tudie..    Project,  focu.  on  developing  international  «.d  =-P«r« W. 
.^;^ln  .  in  cour..  offering,  and  n«i  method,  of  teaching 

H«»  .tarti  will  b.  at  th.  und.rgraduate  level.  Graduate  progr»ii.  will  be  completed 
Tthl  lld  Tf  fl.cal  y.ar  I979™a.  re.pon.lbilitie.  for  thi.  activity  are  ...umed 

tnteroatlonll  .tudle.  clnteri.    One  new  con.,rtlum  and  three  continuing 
coniortU  "m  .1.0  be  funded.    The  table  below  .how.  the  dl.tribution  of  fund,  for 
thi.  activity: 

1979  Ker  iniate  1980  E.tiroate 

Graduate  program.:  ^ 

continuing  ••••  I.. 

t^:rai?°:::::::::::::::::::::..:::..-":  ^^ooiooo 


'JndergraduatB  program*: 
New  


10  10 
15  10 


Continuing  •   ^  20 

Total  wards  

Average  coit:    ^  5  qOq 


Hew 


^  ,  . .  $  35,000  $  40,000 

  $900,000  $800,000 

Subtotal   * 


Consortia'. 

New  

Continuing 
Total  awards 


3  1 

3 

3  ^ 


Average  cost   ^      70,000  $      70  000 

Subtotal   5    200,000  $  300,000 


rota 


J    400, 000  $1,100,000 
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rch;    $1,000,000  will  ba  Mraarkad  In  1979  and  1980  for  providing  33  raiMreh 
tranta  to  Inatltutlona  of  hllhar  aducatlon,  organlaatlom ,  and  Individual*.  Undar 
tha  ganaral  tata  raaaarch,  a  awbar  of  laportant  concami  will  ba  addraiaad.  fundi 
will  ba  uaad  to  d«valop  ipaeialiiad  Mtarlala  to  inprova  tha  taaching  of  foraign 
languagai  and  ralatad  world  araa  itudiaa  at  all  aducatlonal  hvali  and  to  davalop 
■nora  affactiva  taaching  Mthodi,  ai  w,ii  a.  to  undaiwrita  itudiai  and  aurvayi  on 
tha  naadi  and  prlnrltlai  in  intarnational  itudiai. 

1979  gitlmata         1980  Eitlaata 


33 


NuBibar  of  awardi   33 

Averaga  coit   5     30  000  ,  30^05^. 

'"-"^  ^   $1,000,000  91,000,000 


OiUural  Undaritandlng  Prolacti  fSactlon  601^.    jo  focui  attantlon  on  the  Importanc. 
of  Incorporating  Intamatlonal  and  coaparativa  dlmaniloni  into  alioantary 
."«mc'Lcf'"«'^'{ii,'?  co«nity  dialogue  on  i.aua.  of  intir^ational  ' 

Sif^i         ??;  i«  "qu«it«d  to  fund  tha  cultural  undarit.nding  program. 

u^i«tln^i  .    ;  ►U'^'w'i"'  "r''*^  innovative  .pproach.i  to  incraailnHultu^l 
Unltid  St«a5.°         Pollcl"  «<«  «tiona  of  other  natloni  aa  they  impact  the 

Comprehensive  project,  will  be  supported,  ringing  In  ,Ue  from  $100,000  to  $«0O.000 
apiece.     In  iddltlon.  »cho(.l-biied  outreich  projects  will  be  supported.  Thli 
repr«.ent,.in  Increise  of  $1,000,000  In  thl.  progr.m  over  1979.    Funds  under  thl« 
progr.™  provide  ..il.tince  for  such  activities  as  In-servlce  trilnlng  of  teachers 
iblt  P«r.onnel,  Con^llitlon  of  existing  lnforn,itton%nd  resources 

■bout  other  nations  In  fonss  useful  to  educational  p«arin,s.  .nd  dissemination  of 
Information  and  resources,  upon  request,  to  educato/s  if>d  educitlonil  offlclils. 
Funds  may  support  progrims  at  .11  levils  of  educitl'on,  aj  well  ..  programs  Conducted 
as  part  of  community,  adult,  md  continuing  education  programs.    Any  public  or 
fund!**  '^'"''^  "  consortia  of  such  groups  1.,  eligible  to  apply  for 

•nr>vatlv«  approachea  which  might  b«  Inveatlgatfed  In  1980  Include:  1, 

.."«e-  courae.  to  prepar*  «l««,tary  Mnd  aecondary  teachers  to  utilize  i  c»n.«t*« 

..nu'r^I    .r^I^?         H    JI^"""^""  .d-inlitratori,  education  aiiociation  repr™' 
•antativei    ichool  board  mamberi,  public  officiala,  and  civic  aeaoclatlon  rI^^.nn^^ 


,!2 


I 
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In  I07g,  emphasis  will  include  Identification  of  promislnR  school-based  programs 
which  lllustratf  succetiful  ways  to  incorporate  international  dimensions  into  the 
regular  school  offerings.     Selected  schools  could  utilize  grants  to  extend  those 
approaches  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  other  schools.     Additional  efforts 
could  focus  on  teacher  training,  communi t y-based  publir  dialoRue,  and  assistance  to 
State  departments  of  education.     Comprehensive  cultural  awarpnes*  prol<»cts  will 
also  be  supported  In 

Esrfmare      1060  F.stimate 


Total  B  A. 


$2,000,000 


13,000,000 


* 
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2.    Progriff  U«vtlopB4-»t:    c,    Inttmttiontl  Educi  tlon  and  Fortlgn  LAnguag*  Studlti 
(2)  Ftllowfhlpi,  Croup  Projtcci,  and  R^iearuh  Abroad 
(Mutual  Eduoational  and  Cultural  £xch4nga  A^t,  Sacclon  I02(b)<6)) 


1979  Eatlaata 


Pol. 


Budgac 

Authoitty 


$3,000,000 


AutSorlaatlon 


Indefinite 


V>80 


Poa. 


Budget 
Authority 


$4,000,000 


Incrtaie  or 
Dacreaii 

+$1,000,000 


Purpoii  and  aathod  of  c.eratloni 

To  atransthen  tha  capability  of  Amarlcan  education  In  thoie  foreign  language!, 
area  atudiai,  and  global  i»iuei  ulare  there  li  greateit  need  to  Improve  American 
undari  tan  ding,  individual  fallowihipi  and  group  project!  are  funded,    "^o  provlda 
reeaarch  and  ttralning  opportunitiei  abroad,  lupport  n  provided  for  fallowrhlpi 
for  faculty  and  doctoral  diiaartation  raiaarch;  group  project!  for  raeaarch, 
training,  curriculum  dev.lopment,  and  ipaclal  bilateral  project!  between  the 
Utilted  Statii  and  ochir  countries     rn  addition,  currlcu^jm  conauUant  aervlcua 
foreign  aducatora  are  aupporcad  tc  Improve  International  and  Lnt^rcultural 
du-atlon  In  Unitid  Statai  achoola,  college! ,  end  unlveraltlea. 

Granti  ar*  jjr.-wlded  on  a  competitive  baala  to  Initltutlona  of  higher  education. 
Individual  reivarchera.  State  md  local  aciucatlon  agenciea.  and  nonprofit  educa- 
tional organlaationa.    A*  panel  of  o'ltilde  conaulcanta  raco.  mendi  approval  of 
applicatlona.    Avarda  for  doctoral  dlasartatlon  reeaarch  generally  cover  18  monthe 
or  longer. 

1980  budget  policy 


To  foBc^r  batter  underatanding  of  %K>rld  Interdependence  and  to  promote  advanced 
atudy  In  foraign  langu»^a  and  area  atudiai.  a  total  of  $4,000,000  la  requeited  In 
fimr^mx  y^r  1980.    Thli  will  aupport  240  Individual  and  group  project!  for- 720 
Ipanta.    ihli  la  an  incraaaa  from  189  projecta  for  524  partlclpanta  at  a 
of  $3,000,000  In  fiscal  yaar  1979. 


fiacal  . 
particlpan 
total 


Group  projacta  »d>road;    Twenty^two  group  projects  abroad  involving  440  elementary 
aacondary.  md  collage  teachera,  proapectlve  teachara.  and  admlni atratora  will  bo' 
■upportad.    Included  are  projecta  auch  aa  advanced,  Incen-jlvn  language  training 
program!  in  auch  critical  language!  aa  Chlneae,  Japaneae,  Ruaalan.  and  Indonealan, 
and  curriculum  development  projecta  to  enable  faculty  to  iavelop  or  acquire  reaourci 
material  for  incorporation  into  curricula  of  their  home  inatltutlon. 


No,  of  projecta  

Averege  coat  per  project  

Total  coat  

No.  of  partlclpanta  

Average  no.  of* participant  a  per 

project  

AvtireKt.-  .        per  participant..  . 


1Q79  Estimate 
15 

^  57.500 
$Hf,4.000 
305 

20 

S  2.H36 


1980  Ea 11 mete 
22 

$  57,500 
$1 .279,000 
450 

20 

$  2.H36 
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updating  curriculum  and  In  Improving  teaching  m.thpd.  and  material!. 

1979  Eitlmate  1980  Eitlmate 

NO.  of  f.Uovhlp   JJ  J  10  2^ 

?«r:o«!:: ; : : : : : :    5479 .000  $663,000 

p.  1  .^...rt.tlon  ra.earcl^  abroad:    A  total  of  130  doctorai  "l}'"""!.""  [Tjif 

^inrClll  baVardad  to  Inatltutloni  of  hlgh.r  aducaMon  to  provide  opportunltlei 
St':drJ^«d  g^Suat.  .tudenta  to  engage  In  full-time  dl.eortatlon  . broad 
lor  •       i«Bua«ei    area  etudlee,  and  l-..terti6tlonal  affaire,  a"d  global 

nt^  -Sn  °en        S^J^  de.lg^ed  co  help  P-P«'iv.  te.ch.r.  and  .cholar. 

d^Iiop  reeearch  knowledge  and  capability  In  world  ar.ae  no^  widely  Included  In 
Amarlcan  curricula.  1979  E.tlmate  1980  E.tlmat. 

:;o.  of  fellowihlpi   5     12  mS  $  12.0oS 

?:"r:o«": : : : ?i.32o;ooo  $i,56o,ooo 

Foreign  crrtclvim  coneultante!    Wenty  curriculum  coneultanti  from  other  <:°"""i" 
Eul  b^  bSt  to  united  State.  In.tltutlon.  of  higher  education  ar    "hool  y.t». 
to  ...lit  in  the  development  of  International  itudlei  curriculum,  the  -valuation  of 
Ubrlrt  ho  ding!,  ^d  trSlannm,  of  acqulaltlon.  In  foreign  ""J  -J" 

etudlee  Theee  coneultant  eervlcee  are  directed  toward  improving  /"ing  a 
":ii::terr"rop.an  .tudle.  component  In  .econdan;  '"^  "1"!  Jh! 

college  curricula.  Thla  li  a  coit-iharlng  program.  In  "'"ly"'  '^'o^r.-e 
Federal  ihare  will  Increaee  from  12.6  percent  to  14.5  percent  In  order  to  encourage 
higher  quality  appllcatlvne. 

1979  Eatlmate  1980  Eitlmate 

No.  of  fellowihlp-   II  1  5° 

S:;t^:or::::::::::::::::::::::::     U:ooo  5290.000 


are  finalized. 


1980  Estimate 


No.  of  pro.Jectt  

AveraKc  coat  per  project  

Total  cost   •  • 

No.  of  participant!  

Average  no.  of  participants  per 

pro  ject  •  • 

Average  cost  per  participant  


$  59,000 
SllH.COO 
47 


$  2 


2  J 
,511 


$  56,000 
$168,000, 
65 

21 

$  2,5H5 


/ 
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A<toinHtr«tlv«  lupport  iirvlcoi  to  th.  Dap.rtn,«...  »f  <;r^^^    Kund^  will  be  uied 

(»b«iii«i  to  grantMi  under  thii  progrcn.    Tl,ey  «ct  •■  surrog.tei  for  the  ■ 

""^^'/f  Eduction  by  providing  .4nlnl,rr.tlvl  .upport  .nd 
•■■litance  to  th.  United  State,  fellows  studying  .bro.d  under  thi.  pro'rl. 

1JJ_79  Eatliimc  1980  E»tlm«te 

Support  lervlcea   S30.000  $40,000 


Er|c  7  :i  .V 
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— PTogran  D«valopin«nt:    d.    Unlvtrilty  CoomunUy  Servlceo  and  Continuing 
Education 

(Higher  Education  Acc»  Tlcla  I,  Part  A) 


1979  EiClmaca  '  ^^^^ 


  Budgat  Budget  Increaae  or 

Poi.  Authority  Authorliation  Poa.  Authority  \)%cw 


$16,000,000 


$40,000,000  9  —  -$16,000,000 


Purpoia  end  mathod  of  operation* 

To  itrangthan  the  comnunlty  aarvlce  progrema  of  coUegei  and  unlveriltlea    end  to 
support  the  a«p«nilon  of  continuing  education  programi  of  coUagei  end  unlver- 
iltlee.  thli  program  provldee  for  grente  to  Stetea  end  InitUutloni  of  higher 
educetlon. 

At  leeit  90  percent  of  the  epproprletlon  eupporti  e  Stete  formule  grent  program 
wtilch  li  edmlnlitered  by  deilgneted  Stete  egenclei,eech  of  which  developi  e  Stete 
plan.  eitebUehei  prlorltlei  emong  problem  ereei  end  li  reiponiblle  for  reviewing 
and  eprrovlng  Initl tutlonel  propoiali  for  support.    Thli  Stete  there  li  •'•y^f 
on  the  belli  of  the  proportion  of  •  Stete' i  populetlon  to  the  "•^^^"•^ /^P^J^^'^^"' 
One  third  of  totel  program  coete  In  eech  Slate  muit  be  met  from  non-Federal  funde. 

Speclel  experlmentel  end  denonitretlon  projecta  ere  euthorl.ed  by  Section  106 
which  provldee  thet  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  epproprletlon    la  evelleble  to  the 
Cownliiloner  of  Educetlon  to  cerry  out  project,  designed  to  aeek  lolutlon.  to 
nl^onll  and  reglonel  problemi  relating  to  technologlcel  end  aoclel  chenge  end 
^nvlro^e^el  pollution.    Prlorltlee  are  determined  ennuelly  by  the  Coctm  ..loner  In 
con.;;^tlon  wLh  the  Netlonel  Advleory  cooncll  on  Exten.lon  •^^^^^on^^-^",^,^.^^ 
tlon     Grent.  or  contrect.  ere  awerded  to  In.tltutlon.  by  the  Office  of  Educetlon, 
•  ftS;  proJoMl.  tollclted  In  netlonal  competition  heve  been  reviewed  by  e  panel  of 
out.lde  experte.    Grent.  or  contrect.  ere  awarded  for  one  yeer. 

In  eddltlon.  the  Coowle.loner  I.  euthorlzed  to  re.erve  no  more  P*"*"^^ 
of  the  amount  epproprlated  for  Stete  formule  grent.  In  exce..  of  ?1^;500  ^00  for 
the  purpo.e  of  technlcel  ee.l.tance  to  the  Stete.  end  In.tltutlon.  ^'f^^^f 
educetlon.    Fund,  reserved  for  technlcel  ee.l.tence  ere  uaed  to  provide  •  "J^^^"*^ 
dlffu.lon  network  to  help  ee.ure  thet  effective  progrema  are  known  •^^"f /tetea 
end  In.tltutlon..  to  ee.l.t  with  the  Improvement  of  planning  end  eveluetlon  proc^ 
dure.,  to  provide  Informetlon  ebout  the  chenglng  enrollment  P*"« j;"'/"  P^"' 
eecondery  Inatltutlona  end  to  provide  ee.l.tence  to  Stetas  end  Inatltut  on.  In 
their  effurts  to  under.tend  .hese  chenglng  pettema  end  to  eccomnodate  them. 

rn  fiscal  yeer  1979,  the  program  will  encourege  Stetea  lo  consider  three  priority 
ereea  ea  they  revlae  their  Stete  plena  for  the  Stete  fonnnle  grent  progrem.  meae 
priority  ereea  erei     1)  Increealng  the  Involvement  of  parent,  of  children  receiving 


Pederel  support  in  progrema  for  the  dlaadventeged  «r  the  handlcepped  In  order  to 
Increese  their  effectiveness  by  strengthening  the  school-home  llnkege;  2)  ess  sting 
older  Americans  to  geln  e  better  understanding  of  the  renge  of  existing  soclel 
services  evelleble  to  them,  es  well  es  encoureglng  the  expansion  and  relevence 
of  theae  aervlcea  through  building  of  linkages  belween  educatlonel  end  soclel 


ing 

and  universities. 


o 
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TValvt  n«v  and  ten  continuation  discretionary  projects  totaling  $1,600,000  also 
vlll  ba  aupporcad  in  1979.    TTie  program  will  encourage  potential  applicants  to 
consider  aubmlttlng  proposala  that  would  focus  on  the  development  of  methods  Mxxd 

o?JIr*!i!!/l"*^'  °^P*r«"^«  °^  dlsadvaniaged  and  handicapped  children, 

oldar  Amarictns.  end  handicapped  adults. 

Tlie  $150,000  available  for  technical  assistance  In  1979  will  be  used  to  assist 
interastad  States  In  Incorporating  the  three  prforlry  areas  into  their  state 
plans,  te  work  with  Institutions  of  higher  education  wtilch  have  special  capablU 
.4  *\    c  '         concema  in  the  priority  areas,  end  to  disseminate  infom^a.^ 

t ion  to  States  end  Instltutlqns  abc.t  successful  projects  end  practlcea  that 
could  be  adopted  to  serve  the  needs  of  these  adult  populations. 

1980  budj^et  policy 

Over  Che  past  13  years,  more  than  $163  million  in  Federal  support  hss  been 
provided  to  promote  che  aval  lability  .nd  application  of  higher  education  resources 
Co  solving  a  wide  range  of  commimlty  problems.    Most  Institutions  of  hUher  educa- 
tion now  have  established  somo  form  of  working  relationship  with,  and  assistance 
to.  Che  conmunlttas  they  s^rve.    Moat  States  and  Institutions  are  now  able  to 
continue  such  services       •    ut  the  Incentive  of  Federal  assistance.  Consequently, 
no  funds  are  requested  .      th<s  program  In  fiscal  year  1980. 
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2,    Progr«n  D«v«lopoa«nt:      t.    State  PoBti»cond«ry  Education  Cornnl 
(Hlghar  Education  Act,  Sactlona  1202  and  1203) 

1979  Eitlmate  1980  _ 

 Budget**  Budget  Incraaia  or 

PoTj  Authority  Authorization  Poi^  Authority  Decraaie  , 

3  $3,500,000  Indefinite  3  — -  -$3,500,000 


puTpoee  tod  method  of  operation! 

To  encourage  developmant  of  coroprehenelve  etat^^wlde  planning  for  poiteecondary 
■  education  and  to  tupport  State  admlnlitratlon  of  certain  Federal  program!,  grant! 
art  awarded  to  detlgnated  State  Comtnleelon!.    In  addition  to  comprehenilve  etat*- 
vlde  planning,  State  Connlitloni  may  be  designated  by  the  State  to  admlnleter  the 
Unlverelty  Conmunlty  Service!  and  Continuing  Education  program,  the  Undergraduate 
Equipment  Grent  progr*n,  and/or  the  Grant!  for  Con!tnjctlon  of  Undergraduate 
Acedemlc  Facllltle!  program.    In  Stetee  where  theee  agenclee  are  not  deelgnated 
to  edmlnleter  the  latter  two  programt,  they  are  admlnlatered  by  the  State  Higher 
Education  Facllltle!  Conmltilon. 

Section  1202  requlree  the  eetabllshraent  of  State  Ppeteecondary  Education  Conroli- 
tlont  If  a  State  deelree  to  participate  In  the  comprehenalve  planning  granta 
program  authorised  under  Section  1203.    Detennlnatlon  of  1202  Commlaalon  eligibility 
for  receipt  of  planning  fund!  le  baeed  upon  a  review  by  the  Conmlaaloner  of  <Uta 
•ubmicted  by  the  State  Indicating  that  the  Cocmlaalon  raeeta  the  requlrementa  of 
Section  1202,  Including  a  letter,  algned  by  the  Governor,  explaining  how  ^he  member- 
ahlp  of  the  State  Coninl!!lon  meet!  the  "repreeentatlve"  requirement!  of  Section  1202. 
an  Indication  of  the  State' e  choice  of  how  to  eetabllah  a  1202  Coiiinl!alon;  and  an 
Indication  of  which,  If  any,  of  the  Tltlea  I,  VI-A.  and  VIl-A  ^f^*^"". 
a!!lgned  to  the  Connl!!lon,    After  e  1202  Contnlaslon  haa  been  e!tabll!hed,  a  State 
may  receive  funding  by  applying  annually  for  a  grant  which  la  approved  by  the 


CooBlaaloner. 


1980  budget  policy 

No  fund!  are  requeeted  for  this  program  for  fiacal  year  1980  alnce  ^o"^"^'"'!;;*  . 
!!tate;:ue  Running  for  po.taecondary  education  la  regarded  as  a        *  "'P^/^^^  J^^^^ 
and  ahould  be  supported  by  State  funda.    State,  are  now  ready  to  a!!ume  "^^i*  "»P°" 
lability,  aa  peat  actlvltlea  have  developed  an  awarenees  of  the  need  to  con.  der: 
(1)  all  elementa  and  re.ourcea  for  poat.econdary  education  within  a  State  (^) 
co^unlcatlon  «nong  ell  Interested  «roupa,  and  (3^  greater  J"^^ 
private  sector  In  their  planning  procesr.     Federal  funding  for  thl.  activity 
haa  been  provided  for  the  past  six  year,  at  a  cost  of  $15.2  million. 

in  nscal  yuar  19H0,  no  funda  are  req.eacea  tor  the  various  ^^^^^^J ^ll^^^'^^ 
1202  .o«^l.-lun.  are  de.Unated  to  oversee.      ^^-^ore  ^f^^^^^^^tnlstratlon 
for  the  Kederel  «iOvemtneni  to  pav  these  Coinn.  stons  for  the  aasociatea  .am 


costs. 


Tn  flic.l  vear  1974     $3,000,000  of  ihe  03,-)OO,OOO  appropt  i«t  tot.  supports  pUnnlnR 

r.J  s  'ier«U,rS55,        to  54  eat.bUshed  State  Po».  secor.d.ry  Ed.c.tlon  Comn  s.lons 
Conr"!    ci^X..lve  pUnnln«  .ctlvlcles.     .^e  remaining  S500  000  -PPorts 
,an-l".Utr.Mu,rgr«,ts  to  56  St.te  Higher  Education  Ka.iltclee  "^'^ 
o..t  actlvltlea  under  Ou-  tv„U.r»<ra  iwat  t-  Kqwlprnvnt  r.ra:..  proxran,  and  the  r.ra.,.3  for 
Constrvictlot.   •(  Undergraduate  Acad«tt.lc  Facilities  pro«ran.. 
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1979  Estimate 


POB. 


Budget 
Authorl ty 


S2, 700,000 


1980 


Budget 


$2,700,000 


$2,700,000 


Incrensi'  or 
Decreaae 


Purpose  and  method  of  opera t 1 ons 

To  support  poatsecondary  Instruction  In  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts    th.  p  »i<  u 

language,  and  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical    n^turll  ^nd  f"* 

»C  ence    the  permanent  appropriation  (Second  M<^rrll    L  "o?  as  a^^eXd 

»ecnanic  arta.     No  portion  of  the  grants  may  be  applied  to  buildings  1i.nH« 

«onL,  under  thts  progrim  ^  °"  ""^  expendU.res  of 


1980  budget  policy 


IHrlfdlctLr^hir.nrr  P^-"''  $^0,000  to  each  .,f 
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:i:r 


:  .!.|.  .It  l.^n  A.  t 


*('."r".j»! ii.it  k-  '"r.-f  i-ss  j.-ri.t  1   Kiliit  .it  len.i  I  Opj,.Tt  mij  I  t  !• 


1  'tan 


B.i-l.' 


AMthnf  i!^.  Auj^i'ir  !/.it  i.'ii       i'     -  Author  H  v  D.-.  r.-.i  — 

'j.fiod,        f.»r  v;ri:»ts  to  lust  1 1  iil  I'-m*.  pl-is  ^lu  h  nn'.  .  .is  m-^  rss.irv  :ip 


'■■■jr;  -  .»     r.\'\    •■■  :ht»'',  o! 

i-i-.  -Mri^i-    ml  .tsslst   rm.rb.Ts  .jr   ^-roiips,  p.ir  t  I .  ii  l.ir  1  v     n  Int.;  1 1  If    .tii-i  w.v),mi  , 
.    ,t   I         t  r  ilU  I'MMl  Iv  brt'n  iindiT  ri»pri'Si»n  t     ,   to  pri-p.irr  i.>r   .'i.  .idrm  I .    .in.i  nt^n-i 
-...I.  fi.il   .  M.'.rs  in  fi^'hls  of   h  Uh  ntitl.m.il  prl.»rltv,   thU  p«.'.:r.»m  pnwl.lfs 
w.M;-.    ml   ><ri:Us   t.'   lnstU«Ul»»ns  of   hivituT  i-duci  t  I  en .      Fellowships  .if.- 
,:;   .  .•..-I't-    Ml  .t  i  t  Mt  Imms  tor  tiw.ird   tf  jtr.ikin.ite  and  prof  I'ss  Ion;i  I   studt-nts   f  t  .)n 
■:i:  l.  f  r.  :>rM..,-.i:,-'.  -nlnoritv  ►ir-Hips  atul  wont-n  t»j  prepare  thorn  f(>r  a«  M(lrmlr  .irnl 
.,th»r  i-'r.  r  .--sUM.il  (.iri-t-rs  In  th.'  natlon.il    int.»ri'Ht.      Institutional  grants 
^r,.;jiirf  a  ii'iiiflr  program  of  recru  I  tmi*n  t ,  retention,  and  placemtMit  servlri»s  for 
r ..  J  l.'vshl p  rt'i  (  pU«nf  s  . 

:  .t'.t  ;.Mi  .  ..f   hU.h.'T   fJiatiun  .oinp.ti-  tor   lnstItntlon.il  Krant^    mi'  .i '  I  Inns 
.'    : .  '  ;..w..J-.»  p-.  hv  snbf^U  t  ln>i  app  1  1 1  •«  r  Ion  s  dirt-  tlv      -  tht»  Offl-f  ot   Ktln.  allon. 
! '      "1.  t' J  •  ■.  ..f   Ih.'si-  appli.atlons  ar.-  i-va  I  .lat  ttl  by  panels  t)f  cpia  1  U  U-<I  nutsl.ii- 
wJ.M  Ti.ik.-  rf.  o-nm.-n.lat  hm--.  t-'  t  hf  (  omm  I  ss  ion<T ,  wh,)  tht-n  st-l.nts  tht- 

If  I    rr.  I  p  h-Mt  s  . 

•}„■  -r->tr»-         t..tw.ir-I   !..nd.'tl.      1  n  s  t  1 1  .i  t  Ion  >  1   >;r.n;t-.  .iff  xad.'     n  .uj    .nnual    ha-  i  s 

\r.-   ..;.ll|V)lf  t-M    s.n-h  t-tf..rts  a.s  riH"  rn  I  tm^-nr ,   r.-t.-ntio      an-l  varl.-us  oth.-r 
.,t    \         wM   S  ht'lp  t.'   idfntlrv  .ind  plait*  fi-llows  on  a  t'»mp       t      .■  has  Is   .  r. 
-  ,in;.j.."  •..r'iiran.s    h-^Unt-d   tt-  achlov.-  thr  obii-rtlvt-s  of   '  h,-  •  .adn.i?.-  .md  PmLvs- 

.11  l.Mial  npp..rr.inlt  U"t  pro^^.Tam.     Th.'-i.-  ^r.iiUs  ■  .m  hi-  .-m-U'd   f'«r  tip 
t..    ,  ■-■/f. II    ptTl-'d.     r.inr  Inn.ir  l.Mis  Into  thi*  si-.  t.nd  .onl  third  vt-a'-  -u  i-  J>as»Mi 

...       ,  pi..l...i's  fi  t.st  Ivi-n.'ss.  pfr*.)rfn.int  k',  and  tht-  a  v.i  1 1  af)  I  1  1 1  v  oi  :tinds, 
.-•.'.-v   in.. r  I  tut  Ions  that   SMpp.'rt  .i  f.nt>wslilp  pr-.^^ram  an-  .  on-,  i  d.  r  i-.l  ?..r 
r    -  ..i'Twl   grants.     f  fl  lowyhips   -if.-  award.d   for   l..ll-tln,.  stM.lv  op )  v  lor 
,       r  i       ..p  t..    1^  :n.)nths.  an-l   In   s. -m.-  oas.-s  UH  n,.nth-,   h-.s-d  on  t  h.'  ava  1 1  .ih  1  1  i  r  v 


i:i.lltl'-     t:tl   WfLi,:l    111      .Iti-.n   -l-   i-i'    '■  :'f 


.      -...M-.  whi-  ?M>u  V    irr-  '.Mi.  r..-.  r.-..:^r.-!.    s  I  •  .  "On,  ■ -nt)    |  .-.t  .-I  r.-, 

|-,>^n       Pus   i.j.r. in  f...i!it>v  u'lll  .ill.'w  \       ..t,mh.»      1  r.-H-w- 
:.   tM".  1  r..,;r  r-   I.-  1 -mM !   .  r        tin     l«W   l./.l  HVJf. 

:ls.  il   v.ar  n-    r  !  .  *'m-  iv.tr'^..   '».  .  wi  i  1 

'  '  ■  ;.!i;ti..n,   r»i..t.-  will         ■  -lit  il.  .at  t-i.  .rw.iil*.  r-'i    ■  '  ■>  t»»;rl 

^  p.'  in.-    I'M         ith.    '\i^r    ■.  .-.tr     ■!    '        I»r.^r.:-^)    old  -Mid  ■ 

.    ..  It.-  I    !ir  uh;  "^'^   '  ^ ..n1   ■.-■it    ■»!    tin-   ji  •.•  i  ri '  .      I  !»' 

^ .;  a  .r  1  -., I. -1  in-r  m   m.i.-.ist   oi  .■> 

,      ,  .  ,  ...    r »-.-    :  ■>  ■   I  '.  i'    \  .    M    ;  i  i!  I  d    ;  •>    !"''"''.      !  K  :  ■■   '  •■'l''*'^*^  .i  1       vll  1   ''iM  mi  f 

.       V  ..     .■    : :. f  r  •!  •  |.)na  i  >irant  .  i  mm  *>l  to  .i**  .ivt-r-U'-  .r^  ird  .»f 
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efforts  by  the  InsMfHlons  n.        ,  ,        .  i  u 

reprt-sMnred  groups.  »i«^v    m.u  r 

As  In  fiscal  year  1979,  $100,000  oi   th.-  Hrtf)  r^^oiw^f  un  i  i  i  u      i  » 

In  flsc-.il  yoar  1980.  the  budget  pr<.po...s  that  Public  S.-rUc-  and  Mininc  f  ,i 
b.  terminated  as  separate  proKra.«.     Th-  strategy  Is  to   ■    ll^^  .^n^  '^'^w 
Onn"";  ''-""""^'P  prn.r.ms;  l,„w..ver  .    t       .iradu.  t  ./Prof  .vs"toLrL,".n  1 ,  ,„  ,  I 

Oppnrtunlt  e,  program  will  «lv..  ,ons  1  der..  t  Ion  to  th.  n.vd  f„r  m.re  m  ,  " 
Hnd  women   In  the  fields  ■>(  puhlh   servlro  .,„d  mlnlnR.  mlnorlcU. 

lurV!"]  J'.'^""  l-T  the  fellow  .n.l  53,>)0()  t,.r  th..  Inst-- 

H  Ipend  h,.«  been  in.r.Msed  to  S4.^00  and  th.  Institution.!  stln.nd  has  he.'n  ' 
he"    ell^w'.'LIrr'"'  °'  '"^  approxln^te  cost  of  tuition  or 


Siifrun.i_rj_  .if  Aw.irds 


No.  oJ    tn  t  Itut  I..n.}  I  ^jr-ints  

RfStMr.h  and  5t»j<lles  

N'^.    'f   new  f  o\  h.wshi  ps  

N.>.  ..f  f^ntlnulnx  U'llnwshi;.-,  

Ttnri  1   f  el  li>wsh  1  pa  

Ml),   of   p.irt  I.  lp.it  in>',   Insr  !  t-it  l.T.'.,  ,  , 


rv  19  "'J 

KY  I9?<n 

K^JL  Injl  r 

•)1 

$10(J,000 

$..*^i.^oon 

\  -.0 

9  J') 

/  S 
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J.    (;railu.7fe  Support:     h.     I.e^al  Training  for  the  Dlsddv.^ntaKed 
(HlKhvr  K.luiatlori  Act,  Title  IX,  Sect  U-n 


19/9  KsjlmMif 
putt.       Author  1 1^ 
,  $l,00f),n{)4l 


Aut  hor  1  /.At  Ion 
$1 ,000,000 


19rto 

Pos. 


Rvi(l^;rt  . 

Aut  h»>r  i  ty 
$1  000,1)00 


Ini  r«'.isr  or 


Purpi>sf  riT\i\  method  oj  .iper.il  Ions 

T.,  assist  InJlvld.mls  fron,  disadvantaged  h...  kKrounds  to  ""''"/'"^r,  ' 

tK-  U-Kal  profession,    a-  program        H.hol ar sh  1  ps  Is  M..ppr>rt.d.     Th.-  admlnls 

,  ration  of  tt,lH  proRram  Is  handled  through  a  nonuompet  1 1  Iv.  pmirrt  ^rant  t,. 

II  on  UKal  Edmnt  lona  1  Opportunity  (Cl.KO)  with  no  mat.hlnR  r.q>.  r.-- 
x..,.ts.  n...  program  Is  forward  funded  and  a  part  of  f.ich  year  s  appropriation 
Is  sp.'tu  .)v.'r  a  (ji-rlod  of   two  years. 

HK.  ...n.lM.ts  a  nationwide  sear.h  for  ..llKlble  candidates  t.>  parLlrlpate  In 
,  .s  M-.ram.     Applications  are  submitted  to  the  CLKO  central  off  C-  where 
.     inl   I.     s.  ree'lnx  process  Is  done.     Eligible  applications  are  f'^W'^^'*'' 
;  ,  r"il'.ul  pluels  't    law  school  deans  and  other  educators  who  make  the  final 
sfl.'i  t  t»»n         student  S. 

Prl...    t..  .-nterSux  law  school,  recipients  attend  a  six-week  Intensive  pre-lnw 
P    P  r.    1  "/pr  .ran.  at  one  of  six  regional   summer   Institutes.  'n-^^'";';; 

::;';;,.:::ta:s\?;^uU         I^ln    wl'th'r.r.OOO  yeany  fenowsMp.     in  addition, 
prr,;c  !;;tl;«  Uw  schools  waWe  the  tuition  and  fees  that  would  normally  he 
ihar^ed  t<^  these  students. 

I'M-'  Kud^>'t  pol  !■  y 

,.,  i„.  r..as..  the  nunher  ...    L.wvers  t  r-.  d  1 ...... vant  ..Kcd  b...  k,,  ou„ds     ^  '  • 

\...  :...,,...,..<.  for   MS.  a,   vea.    ..«0,   the  san...  1  '^t-  :.'. 

;;,:::;;:,..!tn.aLlv%.-.0,Onn  or    th..s..   <unds  wm  he  used  .pert  the 

idfiir  i  -^t  r.tt  I  vf  .  ti'ii   -if  r.I.KO. 

-I  I        '  t    Aw-i  t 
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K     Graduate  .Support:  7.     Public  Snr'vfc^^i^a'nt  s  and  Ko  iTowshi  pT""  

(HlKht^r  F.dmatlon  .Vt,  Tltlf  IX,  Part>i  A  .inJ  - 

X^i?^  Kstlmrir*. 

Biui^iPt  ^^^^  j.. 

Po».        AuthorUy  A.,,l,.,rl..„...  ,  ^  ^  Z^'r!Z,'" 

'      s^.ooo.ooo  S',„.ooo.„o.>''^     ,         ^  ....      '  .$..m,n..mo 

"  •-'■>„ti.,n.  ,„„s  «„..„  s.„n.^  .,s  ■u.....s.s..rv  for 

I  O     UK)   (  o  I  l(1W^1h  '  ps .  *  ' 


Piirpnst-  .iiul  mrth.iif  ,it  opi-r.it  imi!! 

T..  ..xp.n.!  ana  improv  th-  tr.,lnln>.  ol   ,-,.r.^,.„s  lor  puhllc  s.-rvl...  .•.n,-,.rs 
h,,  pr..«r..n,   .„..r.l.  t    1  1  „„.^hi  ps  ...ul  «r.MU.  t institution,  nf  hlRlu-r  ..d,„'.,  t  i.,,, 
lnsfl,.,<l.,n..l  grants  .,r..  .U..siRn..d  t.,  ..si  .,bl  .st  r.-nnrtu-n .  .,nd  Improv.. 

pr..,.,.,ms  pr..p„rlnK  »;r.,.l,M t .,„,!  p rot .vss Ion.,  1   .mud.MUs  lor  pubU.-  ..rvl... 


K..llo„shlpH  ,,rr  ,,llo,..t..d  to  iMstltMtlons  for  award  to  Kradu.it. 
Vr    ■     *,    '  "''-P-'^'"'""  f"^  leadership  ..nd  ma>.agen.en. 

rnstit.,ti..n.        Ml>>h.r  r.U.,iU.y  .omp.(e  r.r   Inst  I  tut  Ion.,  1  grants  ..naSllcM- 
rioMM         :.»llow»hhw  hv  s..hm,ftln^    ipp  I  i .  .u  ,  .ms  to  t  hr  Offj.».  .>r  Kducitllon 
'>nly  those  InHtltutlon-.  that   -..irM-ort  a  f.  IL.w.Mp  nroRram  arr  ronsldrr/l  for 
»«v:MrntIonal  Krant-..     Th..  m.-'f.  -^t   thr;.-  .inDlIrMfions  .iro  (»vAluatp.|/v  n.innl 
Of  qualified  oursld..  readrrs  wht>  nTommt-nc!  r>uMr  docIsIotiH        the  Coninlssloner 
"he  proRram  1h  forward  fundrd. 

1^80  biiUjje  t  pol  U  j^ 

.andld.t.H  to  fill   pwhil.   s.MvIce   l.bs.     With  th.  .r./.t   rap  d  k.v  .rnn.nt 
expansion  at  F.-d.-ral,  St.a.,  and  l.-vHs  t.  .„  I.„d.  an.l  th. 

" *  K-d.-ral  vvWi.rnm.Mit    to  onrou r-.^.'  studmts  to  pr»«p.ir..  fnr 

n\*rrT  ^  addltl-n,  t  h.  ^..n.ral  strnt..,v  1.  to  Hlmln.it.. 

narrow  ...teKnrl.U   frllow^hlp  proj.jam.s.     As  ..  .  nns.  qu.Mirt. .  tuiid..  tor  thl- 
proKrtm  ar.-  not   roqurstt-d  loi    flsf.,1  v.-ar   I'^Hf)      Students   IntPrrst.-d  m 
p..r^Mln>.   idvan.cMl  .tmlv  iradlnx  to  .aLMT-.  In  p...hll.    s.rv  U  .  .an  apolv  lor 
nan.  a!  asHlst.n.^.  throu,h  t  h.  .lu.ranr.-.d  stw.UM.t   Loan  pr.,,.tam  and  ..th.r 
MfiPral   stn.hMu   a  fd  pc..>«r..ms  .     fn    iddiii.ui.   t  h-  t.r  adn.i  t  f/P  t r i  ...i  1 1 
I'd.,-  irioM-.I  r>pp..rf.,nlt  i.-s  rro^.,.„n  will   >Mv.-  .  ..n-.l.i..,  ,t  i..n         f       n.-.M  '..» 
■n..r.-  mln.alrifs  and  w.^mm   In  pmMI.    ^.mvI..-  iair.-r^. 

H..al  y.-ar   1  ^      .ippr  ..p.  M  M.wi  .-i   0  . .  nnn  ^  ooo  w  i  I  I   supp..,  t  .--.tiM.r.d 
.  -»-rvJ   .-  .n   ln.aM.,r..;Trrh..r,nt..     M.-.r   ...  th.-..- 

,        ^-M-wshlp.  Will         sMfr.M  t  -...Jri   ...-u    t  .,,..11 L  wh  I .  h  w ,  1}  .1.-.  , ........ 

n..,.,b.M    ..t    f..ll..w.  n...Mhu,  ..Mir  ,,n.,r  ,.M.s    ,n   M       .l\.Mr    1-)H,>  ...npl.-r.- 
I  'I.'  1  r    .  a. J,  It  J  ' 
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Program  Measures 


ne*f  f  el  lows  ^ 

Federal  funds  U.^iUO^^" 


No,  ot  tellowft 


Continuinti  fellows 

lOderAl  funds  *  \n\ 

/Ho.  of   tellows  # 

Or  5t  I  r  iir  ion.jl  grants 

\Feder..l   fund.  $UU()0.ooo 
No«  of  grants 

Total  B.A.  SSOuO.ncM 
Utal  no.  of  fellowships 


\,     Asswn.f*,    in  rstlmated   12S  multi-year  aw.irds. 
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^ummary  of  Awards 

1^7^  Kstlmatt:  .  1^80  F.stJmaU: 


• 
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3.     Graduate  Support:     d.     Mining  FellDwshlps 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Tltlu  IX,  Section  9h\) 

ti ^ 9  Estimate  ^    1 9 h o 

-SA.'iOO.OOO 


Lo.V..    ...  A.uthorU^  Aut.horU.u  l.m        Foh._  Auilnirlt^ 

3  $4,500,000  Indef  luUi.^ '  j 

1/    Su<?h  sums  as  necesHary  for  up  to  SCO  f i«l  lowshlps 


^yyjiP.^P  ^^A  ra^f.tho.d  Pi.  operations 

To  assist  graduue  students  of  exceptional  ability  and  demonstrated  flnatvlal 
need  to  undertake  advanced  study  In  domestic  mlnlnK  and  mineral  fuel  conservation 

iwaill  o?^e1}owahl^  ""'^"''"^  ^'^^  '^''^'^^  P-^^^-  ' 

Institutions  of  higher  education  apply  once  a  year  directly  to  the  Off  he  of 
Kducarlon.     The  applications  are  reviewed  and  rated  by  panels  of  academic  experts 
chosen  from  outside  the  Office  of  Education.     Allocations  of  fellowships  are  then 
mada  to  the  successful  Institutional  applicants  who.    In  turn,  nominate  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  students  the  Institution  has  selected  for  these 
fellowships.     The  program  is  fotvard  funded.  Fellowships  are",  awardabl  e  for  anv 
level  of  pre-doctoral  study. 

t  po  1  Ic^ 

Careers  In  domestl,-  mInlnK.  mineral  fm-l  conservation,  an.)  relare.f  ar.-as  hav.. 
be.ome  Increasingly  attractive  and  financially  rewarding,  which  has  been  a  Rreat 
stimulus  to  In,rea8ed  IntereHt  In  this  tield  „f  study,     ^urefore.   ft  appears  that 
there  Is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  Federal  government  to  further  encourage  advanced 
study  In  this  area.     In  addition,  the  strategy  Is  to  ellmlnato  narrow  categorical 
fellowship  programs.  a  consequence,  no  funds  are  requested  for  fisc.l  year  1980. 

InliT.^  Interested  In  p.irsulng  advanced  study  In  mining  can  apply  for  financial 
a».l8tame  through  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  and  other  general  student 
a  d  programs.  .Uso.  the  Oraduat e/Prof lonal  F.ducat  lon.i I  Opportunities  program 
field*    *  '-•°"8l'i"«tl«n  t->  the  need  for  more  minorities  and  women  In  the  mining 

The  fiscal  year  197<(  approprlat  lo.  of  $4,500,000  will  support  an  estimated  462 
mining  fellowship's  at   55  participating  Ins  1 1  tut  I.m.s .     Most  of  these  1979  fcUow- 
»h  ps  will   be  shifted  to  Tiultl-year  fun.iing  whi.  h  will  decrease  the  n.lmber  of 
fellows  needing  .-ont  Inuat  Ions  In  fl.s.-aTyear  1980  f.  .ompU-te  their  e>iu.-.ul.,n 


/ 
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P  r « »ij,r  ama  Me j  s  « ires 
New  fellowB 

Federal  funtlu 

No.  of  fellows 

Contlnuln^j  felb'WH 
FtMieral  fuu'ia 
No.  of  feUowa 

Total  R.A. 

Total  no.  of  fellows 


SUMMARY  OF  AWARDS 

19  79  Kftt Imate 
$  > .  lh(),00() 


1/    AMSuraes  an  vt»tlmat«d  lib  muIlL-y»Mr  .iwards. 


\^tHO  KHtlnuite 


o 
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Graduate  Suppor tT  "7/  ^TaJ'Schot.  1  cflnTcaTYxppr  I'cnCV 
(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  XI) 


1979  Estlaate 


198n 


Budget   V  -.■  -  — 

2       $2,000,000  s;,  500, (ion  z 


-5^,000,000 


Purpose  and  method  of  opera t_lo n s 

To  provide  .  limited  number  ot  demonstrations  In  >.rder  to  gtlmolate  Uw  ,c-hoola  to 
uTrtud'ent:  'r'^^^^l^^^  °*  ^"^"'"8  which  provider  ellnlcal  e.perl  nee  o  tLi  ° 
Uw  etudenes,  thl8  program  provides  grant,  and  contracts  to  accredited  law  school 

The  Commissioner  is  authorised  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  accredited  law  schools 
«LnX»"''''T  °^T*y^"»  than  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  catabl  shlng  or 

expanding  such  programs.     Cost,  are  limited  tc,  such  expenditures  as  are  ustlfleS 

tr  ln'  roy*'fL'uT"'"'°K  "'"^•l-l''.  and  ad^lnlstrLlon  h^ 

training  of    faculty  members;  payments  for  faculty,  attorney.,  and  others  dlrecrlv 
Involved  In  supervision;  appropriate  travel  and         other  reLted  acttvltlls  n 

ZeV.r  r  M  ''""■"^"^'^       -^^"-1  com  :       L  A 

fund  nL  to"  hi  rn^?'"  P'-"P°''''1«         "a'^es  reconunendat  Ions  for 

funding  to  the  Commissioner.     The  program  la  forward  funded. 

1980  budget       1  I c^  ' 

This  was  to  have  been  a  one-time  demon.st  r/it  Ion  program  to  provide   iccrt-dlted  Uw 
schools    n<tlal  support  In  establishing  >  llnlc.U  experience  program,  to  „  ude,  ts  In 
ed  for'^h  ?r   /^5hIs  objective  h-.s  ..Iready  been  met.  no  funds  are  requL  - 

oLrL^  K    activity  In  ,  seal  year  1980.     Furthermore,  clinical  U-gal  education 
programs  have  been  amply  demonstrated  by  private  groups,  such  as,  the  Ford  Founda- 
ril-PRr'M^'  Education  for  Professional  Responsibility! 

((.UPR),  which  has  spent  approximately  S7  mllllo.  over  the  past  te  .  years  to  sup- 
port the  demonstration  and  development  of  approximately  100  clinical  leaal  educa- 
tion proRrama.     It  U  the  Individual  Institution',  responsibility  to  support  these 
programs  now  that  the  demonstrations  have  been  completed.  «upP"rt  these 

InMw^^hnTrM^^'  appr.prl.llon  ,>f  $2,000,000  will  fund  demonstration  projects 
in  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  at  approximately  50  participating  institutions. 
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4      Construction:      a.    Interest  Subsidy  Grants 

(Higher  Education  Act.  Title  VII.  Part  C.  Section  74-)) 

13         $2S.OOO.OoO  Indefinite  13  0(10. 00(1 


Purpoae  ami  me^Ouul^ j)f__o£e_rat j^onji 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  bo  ro.l.  g  from  non-Fed.ral  sources  for  th.  "J^^. 

needed  acdemlc  faclllt<eB.  .  program  of  annual   Interest  subsidy  grants 

"Ions  of  u.gher  education  Is  supported.     An  Institution  or  State  ..«encv  arranKe.  a 

oan  from  I  private  source  at  a  rate  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  of  ^-J"-'  '■>';• 
The  Federal  government  .nen  pays  a  subsidy  in  an  annual  .mount  which,  over  the  term 
o^he  loan,  reduces  the  Intetect  cost  paid  by   the  ^nst  Itut  Ion  to  three  percen. 
Ihe  fV-der.:!  goverrn.ent  Is  committed  to  paying  the  annual  subsidy  amount  for  the 
entire  term  of  the  loan,  not  to  exceed  forty  years. 

T1.1S  program  of   Interest  grants  Is  designed  to  subsidize  the  Interest  on  eommercl.il 
rolnM..st  authorized  in  1-373.     Approximately  Sl.4  bUHon  In  P""  - 
being  supported  by  this  annual  Interest  subsldv  program.     Not  more  '^an  12  S  percent 
of  the  annual  appropriations  for  this  program  has  been  al  owed  for  «'^^"^%V 
sJ...     Further"  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  loans    or  P^';;^ .  .a 
respe.  t  to  which  annual  interest  grant  subsidies  were  approved  could  not  iXc.td 
$■)  million  per  campus  during  any  Federal  fiscal  year. 

19S()  b_ud£e_t_£0^1 1  cj 

To  meet  the  Federal  com»ltmont  to  pay  Interest  subsidies  on  690  commercial  loans  for 
c:nrt::cu:n  protects  approved  prior  to  ^ Jear  1974    an  appropr  uu 
529.000.000  Is  requested.     No  new  awardH  will  be  made.     The  HHD  f         '      \  ,j 
.t     he  ;.n,e  level  as  the  1979  appropriation.     Th'^-^V™  .  n     r  d 

!,e«,n  to  decline  In  1981  as  the  loans  sub)rc.   to  Interest  suh.ldu-.s  ur.  r.tlr.d. 


40'^ 
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SUPPI.f>tKNTA!,  FA(.r  SHKKT 
^''i-'AL  .?H^jlJ.'i/L>'  rants 


Follow  TiK  Is  a  ron;..,rIs.>n  of  t  lu-  ur  I  m  ;m  1  .i.  tivu-  l-r  f  S»  "v.^^r  ,m  iron,  ff.-.l 
yean;  1970  thro.i>;h  1^73,  aftur  whIrM  thi-  ..t    ...„,  /  »   «  iron,  fl.,..,| 

for  support.  *     '  '        '  '        't;.i.tovi„^  .^,^v  j,,.^  j.rn),.ct. 


Amount  of  loans  approved 
tor  subsidy; 

1970 
1971 
1972 
19/J 

Total 

NumbiT  ot  projeitHj 

1970 
1971 
197? 
197  J 

Total 


Schoo  i  s 


$  13,ii98,(JlH) 
1^)0,000,000 
U'l  ,03J,000 
7  7,500,000 


11 
74 
48 
28 

Ihl 


L'iuv«'rs  1 1  K'S 


la's, ^84,000 
4*)0,000,000 
394, 0")  7, 000 
1 22, ')0 0,000 


I  oral 


119,482.000 

6oo,ono,ouo 

51*1,089,000 
200,000,000 


362,430,000        1,072,141,000        1  , 434  , 'W 1  ,(J0O 


7  ) 
24h 

hp 

550 


86 
320 
217 

HP. 

711 


Tht.  following  tablP  shows  the  historv  and  i-stlmat..,  through  1980,  of  F..<I..raI  funding 
required  to  .eet  the  annual  interest  subsidy  .on,.Un,.nt  on  th.  p  oU^ns  app  ov  M  ^ 
during  the  active  years  of  the  program.  ^^nr^vtci 


Fiscal 
Yjear 

19  70 
1971 
1972 
197  3 
1974 
1 ')  /  v 
iJ/f. 

1977 
1978 

I9;fj 


(an  of  h/  ]  ) 
f')th  quarter) 

t  i  m,n  I- ) 
(t'st  Imati- ) 


Annual 
Approprlarjon 

$15,670,000 
31  ,000,000 
29 ,010,000 
14  ,  0*^0 , 0{jn 
U  »42  >  ,-iiJf) 


4,0i»M.f)00 
29  ,00ij,t)()0 
29,000, !)[)(! 


I  ' 


Annua  1 
Obi  I gat  ions 
ant[  Kxpend  I  tu re?i 

$  8 . 000 

J  .  10')  ,000 
'SOO')  ,  000 
1  1  ,4fJ8,O0O 
1^1 ,6  S  7  ,000 

1  8  ,  94H  ,  f>t)0 
7,408,000 

2  J,992,00(j 
2  >,  7K4,0'JO 
U\  i'JS,i)0() 


C»imiilat  I  vr  Year  and 
Unohllg.ited  Bdlanre 
-i'JL.^HlflHP/J'^t  ions 

$15.h70,000 
36,662  ,000 
6  J, Sh 7, 000 
71  ,6n  .O.jO 
9]  .648,000 
74,99  1  ,00o 
•'sO'i  I  .mOu 
4rt,64  \ 
<'4  ,»)'>!  ,t)On 

J  .  S»)  7  ,<)()(» 

)  ,;,f,<i ,  Dull 


1/  Thf  $29  mllMnn  repreHen^s  The  maxmup  r  i  mat  .d  .lonual  app  r  .ip  r  n  m  ..n  r. 
tindvr  thl.  prunram.  Annual  appropriations  will  r..u(iniu-  ihrouW  t  h.  v.- 
wita  tfie  annual  am.n.nt  d.-clInlnK  Kradnaliv  aft.-r  19«o  .,s  Lun.s  ar.-  i- .id 
refinaniiMi. 
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4  Contirucclon;      b.  Continuing  Education  Center! 

(Higher  Eduction  Act,  Title  VII.  Section  705) 

_19  7^^  Eattmate   .  *B«TdKe'c  Increase  or 

.            .               i>                A.ithorlLV  Decrease 
PnH.  Authority  Authorization  Pqa^  ^"^^^"^^'^  

-$500,000 

$500,000  Indefinite 


purpoae  and  method  of  operations 

progr«nw.tlc  coverage  or  In  the  provision  of  '^"^"^  v.rlety  of  .pproaches 


>d  cf"  ■  i*r . 


1980  budget  poUcj^ 

.  .  i«  UAAY-  iqftO      Further  demonstration 

.lre«ly  In  eKlitence  and  operating  throughout  the  country. 

t     f!.«l  vp«r  1979    $500,000  was  appropriated  to  provide  funds  for  the 
i'esl  rlnd'a^hrtnLill  plans  for    lie  'three  "nUnulng  education  cent^^ 
previously,  one  each  at  Che  University  of  Washington,  the  ""^^"•"y  °  ; 
old  0^1  .I^n  university.     TUe»e  three  Institutions  received  f""/      ^J^^-^^  J,"' 
l97A^lch  waa  to  have  been  a  on-tlme  only  appropriation  to  assist  them  with 
planning. 
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4lj» 


^.     Special  Endowments:      a.   Hubert  Miimphrpv  Institute 

(Hubert  H.  Humphrey  JnsLltute  uf  Puhll.    Alf.ilrs  .imi  th.  Kvcr.tt  MrKInl../ 
DlrK«i.n  Congrc'SHional  Leadership  Re.ear^  h  Center  Assistance  Act.  Section  4(a)) 


1979  Rstlmati 


1 


-$■), 000,000 


$S,(iOO,00{) 


method  of  rperation.s 

Ioc-^rH'',,'!^h"r  ^''"'•'°P'"^'"^  ""bert  M,  Humphrey  Institute  ofVubUc  Affairs. 

;:::Sow::..u'K.an:r'"'''  Ml.,..apoI..-Sr,  Paul.. .hi.  program  provUe^ 

Paym-nt   Is  n,a>U.  upon  app  1  i ...t  Ion  .,t  such  tin,..  In  ,„,ch  manm.r.  .,n,l  .ontalnlnR  or 
^.■■.mpanl...!  (,y  su.h  InformaUon  a.  th..  Comn,ls.loner  may  roqul^..  ^ 

''!'T;/r"".'l'''"  8^-""  -111  support  s.,ch  activities  as  fellowships; 

spe.  lal  tralnlnt!  programs  for  gov..rnmi.nt  offlrlaKs  and  public  i-mployoK;  semi„.,rs 
and  vor  s  op,  on  public  adml.U.tr.a  Ion.  p..bllc  poU.y,  and  vlann'ln/.onducte  by 

pnV-:::;^,:;.;;::!  ;;:n:;/"  r-r  res...,. 


I;i80  h'id^et  po  1  I. 

The   .ufhorlzatlon  t.,  ,.ndow  the  Hubert  H.  Mumphrev  Institute  van  limited  to  5S .000 .-)()0 . 
M.U  •  th  s  amom.t  was  appropriated  for  the   Institute's  endowment   In  flseal  ve'.r  1979 
furt.or  funding  In  1980  Is  not  authorised.  * 
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4(1'') 

^     <;r>«riAl  EndowToenta:     b*  Evtrett  Dlrksen  Center  ^  w       i  „ 

^H^birJ  H    Wrey  In.tlt.ute  of  Public  Aff.lra  and  the  Everett  McKin U-y 
Skaen  L^l^Llor.l  Lc-d.rahlp  Research  Center  Assistance  Act.  Section  A(b)) 

1979  Estlaate.   B^dgTt~         Increase  or 

Au!SlL_  Authoruatlon       Pos,.,,.  ^AuOigrUjL- 

-$2,500,000 


Pos . 


$2,500,000 


Purpose  and  method  of  operatlona 

To  assist  in  the  development  of  the  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Congressional  Research 
Snter,  iocatld  in  P.kln,  UUnols,  this  program  provide,  an  endowment  grant 

Payment  is  made  upon  application,  at  such  time.  In  such  nuinner    and  containing  or 
.!co»Jinied  by  such  Information  as  the  Commissioner  may  require. 

income  from  this  endow^nt  grant  wlU  -^P"",;-*;  '^IJ^ ^li'-^Lfondfri'^nd'  port- 
grama  directed  at  person,  in  the  general  P"''^,^-       "'"'^^^'"ert  public  policy 

Congrefls  and  Congressional  leadership. 
1980  budget  policy 

The  authoruatlon  to  endow  the  Everett  ^^^'-''^-^J-^^^.^^^^ir ^n^^:c!^ye:;°S79 . 
Since  this  amount  was  appropriated  for  the  Center  a  endowment  in  ii  y 
further  funding  In  1980  la  not  authotlied. 


7- a 
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Hightn*  and  Continuing  EdncaUon 

University  ConvTJunltv  Service 
«nd  Contlp.ulny;  Kd'uAlli*:! 


State  or 


TOTAL 


Alabama 

Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Callfor  la 

Colorado 
Connact  Icijt 
Del aware 
Flordia 
Georgia 

Hawaii 
Tdaho 
U  U  no  1 8 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

txjulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachuaet  ts 

Mlchijtan 
Mintiesota 
Ml ssl salppl 
Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

vevada 

^^ew  Hampsfiire 
New  lersev 

\'ev  Mexico 
N'ew  V  *rk 
N(.>rth  Caroli  :a 
.'iVrth  Dakota 
Mhlo 

ok  laiio^a 
nre^cn 

Pe-visvl  va-i  i  s 
W'v-^de  [slaiMl 
Smith  Carolina 


■    1  •  ■     i  ^ 
■   J I 

S18»000,000 

in.  73H 
I  ?0,89'J 
172,525 
1.395.0^7 

lH5.3rt3 
211,243 
I20.f)23 
544. 720 
324.515 

129, A72 
127, 2^)9 
736, 8H9 
349.  f,  5  5 
204. 184 

IHI.915 
222 .902 
250.477 
137.057 
2  7  K  2  74 

382.^27 
5^9. h07 
2  5s, 04ft 
IHl ,4^2 
313.722 

I2  5.x*^0 
I  55. 
11^.251 
12\'»55 
4rt2  .  59.\ 

I  . 

I,  i^^,'.0-> 

122. 
70h, 4^3 

1  ^5,0*^«^ 

1  .'pi 

I  3'«.^u- 
197.0.S5 


19 
1  ma  t  e 

Slo,000,U0O 

227,171 
ln.7li< 
1 70,H99 

1  72,525 
I,  H0.518 

1M5,  3H3 
211  .243 
120,623 
4^2.09  5 

2  75,  719 

129.472 
127,269 
hl9,207 
2*'  1.^20 
204. 184 

l^l .915 
219.405 
235.008 
137.057 
246.205 

320.384 
504. 139 
240,029 
IHl  ,4.^2 
271.451 

!2  5.rth0 
15'">.  iHrt 
I  l'i.251 

■'♦0',.00n 

13^. 

3n2.  In2 
122,-1.) 
591 .3S0 

l'»5.0'» ' 

♦.52.-^9>i 
1 14,  W  W 
l'»7.0^5 


19^0 
Estimate 
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State  or 


1978  i' 
Actual 


Texas 
I'tati 

Virginia 
WasMr'.^tor. 
West  Vlfiil.iSa 
Wlsconsl-^ 
Wyoming 

Dl at rlct  of  ^lol  «nib i  d 

0»:t  Ivlni^  areas- 
Ainerl«  an  Samt>a 
0-1  an 

piicrt o  RI '  o 

rruil  Tcrrlior;  ea 

Mariana  ralaida 


124.5'SO 
274. hlO 
332 
i40. 70S 
\\h.h\^ 

32  7  .rtOh 
234.222 
164, H31 
302. OOB 
112,497 

127, Ibl 


2R.070 
203. 752 

27,25'S 


"19  79  2/ 
__E8£_lntate__ 

I24,5f»0 
247. C72 
*)'n.9HH 
!40. 70h 
1  U> .  ^>  1 4 

279.4rtl 
223,451 
164, K31 
2^'i,4h9 
112,497 

127, Inl 


2S,9.';\ 
2H,070 
177,304 

7,170 
2  7,25^ 

1.023 


19H0 
Esi imal e 


or  the  $350,000  reserved  for  technical  assistance. 

,        f  ti     nnn  noo  wlih  ten  perrent  ($1,600,000)  reserved 
r"^':'  t'\ol\lTiZ  :  n'  «;         o    U     d^U.r  ..-cnt  .hove  5U.500.000 

f  r  S       orUU::);  the  re^-mmK  5U.25O.OOO  1.  distributed  to  t„e 
":reT',  .he  b..,a  of  the  est...ted  .ot.l  resident  VoP'.Ut  ,v,  a  o 
ImIv   I,   19'^.  wUh  no  Stole  receiwnj^  leas  than  its  tiscai  ye«i 
idor      J  s  rule. 
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HUMer  and  Cont  I  .u»  i  KducaUori 
Kdiicat  lonal   infonnfition  Cfiiters 


st«ti»  or 

(^«»t  I vlnK  Area 


V)7H   1  • 
A£p_rop ria'.  i . 


TOTAL  

Alabama 
Alaska 

Art  2ona 
Arkansas 
Cal  I  for-Mf 

Co  loradt^ 
Connec i  I c. • 
Delaware 
Fl.^rl'ia 
Neorv?  i  a 

Hawai 1 
Idaht' 

I  I  I  Ituxl  % 

r  :id  I  a-ia 
r>wa 

i^a.^Mas 
Ke-it  ■u:kv 
^..•  laiar.a 
Malie 
Ma-v  I  an.l 

Vassaci-.'iSPi  "  h 
MIcM  Ua  i 

T.oso?  a 
M 1  s  s  1  s  rt  I  p  p  i 


l'H4  2/ 
Kst  ij- ai  e 

50,000 
so, 000 
50.000 
50,000 
I12,tt01 

50.000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50.000 
50.000 
5s.  ^#,4 
50,000 
50.000 

5(J,000 
50.000 
50.000 
5<).000 
•>{).{)()0 

50,000 
SO , 000 
SO. 000 
50,000 
50.000 


I9rt0 
Est  I male 


^..-Uu  Id 

,  •  5«» 

50,000 

Nebraska 

:5 

.  •'♦'i4 

50,000 

50.000 

Nfw  'iaiips'. 

I  re 

,  ') 

50,000 

New  lerst 

.  ■  •  *!  ■  V 

50.000 

^  > 

.  % 

sr. 000 

\hw  York 

'»4.  »>  1 

'.■  »r*. M  '.ar .> 

1  :  .1 

^ ') 

50. MOO 

r.or'h  !)ako 

'  a 

4'), 

50,000 

'»5, 

,  '♦ 

>  -  .02- 

•  "W  1  >r:.a 

45, 

,4  5.; 

'^o .  ooo 

'•Tei<r  • 

5  , 

50.000 

]  a 

4  '> . 

'•l  ,m5m 

'  •  le   I  s  1  a 

.  1 

■ '3 . 

*■ ■'♦ 

50,001) 

"m^'.m.  '.'aro 

!  1  a 

45, 

45.. 

50,000 
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State  or 

tXit lying  Area 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

Utah 
Vennonc 

Virginia 
Wash  Ipgton 
WeaC  Virginia 
'.*l8con»ln 

.  Wyoming 


DlatrlcL  ot  Cohimbla 


1978  1/ 
_A^roprlat  Ion 


1974*  2/ 
Estimate 


KsC  Imate 


45.45a 
45.454 
45,454 
45.454 

45,454 
45,454 

45,454 
45.454 

45.454 


50,000 
50.000' 
hh.033 
50.000 
5C.000 

50.000 
50.000 
50,000 
50.000 
50.000 

50.000 


Outlying  areas! 
American  Samoa 
Ctiam 

Ptierto  Rl-o 
Truat  Territories 
Virgin  Islands 
Mariana  Islaada 


50.000 
50.000 
50.000 
50,000 
50,000 
50.000 


1/ 


2/ 


Of  the  total  $2,000,000  appropriated  In  1976.  $1 ,  ^92 . 828  was  ^^^^^^^f^^^^^  ^^^^ 
44  Jurisdictions  -hlch  submitted  approved  plans.  43  received  $45,454  each. 
We.t  Virginia  racalved  $38,306,  which  was  the  total  amount  It  was  ellfc^lble  to 
receive  based  on  Its  proposed  one-third  match. 

Estimated  distribution  of  $3,000,000  t.  the  50  States    '>^«/ [^^^^  "J /^^^^^^^^^ 
^erto  Rico,  and  the  other  outlying  a..,s.  on  U.e  basis  of    he  -'^^-^^^J 
total  resident  population.  July  1.  197h,  with  no  Siaie  receiving  less  than 
the  minimum  amount  of  $50,000. 


f 


Wkdnksday,  Makch  'J.>-.  HiT'.i.  ^ 

HKaiKk  KDl  (  ATION  FA(  ILITIKS  I.OAN  AM)  INSI  RA^K  / 

FIND  f  I 

WITNKSSKS  \  / 

.KUIN  KI-LIS.  K\K(  I  TI\K  DKI'I  TV  ( OMMlSSlONKli  FOR  KVnjI- 

TIONAL  I»K()(;KAMS 
AI.FUKI)  L.  MOVK,  DKI'I  TV  ( OMMISSIONKK  KOU  HKIIIKK  AM) 

CONTIM  IN(i  KI)r(  ATION 
THOMAS  .Mt'ANALI.KN,  (  IIIKF,  A(  ADKMIC  FA(  IMTIKS  HKAN(  II, 

DIVISION  OK  TUAININ(;  AM)  FACILITIKS 
CORA    V.    HKKHK.   DIRKdOR.   DIVISION    OK   I'LANNINd  AND 

BrD(;KTiN(; 

IIRK  K  S.  WOLFF,  DKP:  TV  ASSISTANT  SKCRKTARV  KOR  LK(;iS- 

FATION,  I)KSI(;NATK 

WII.KORI)     ,).     FOKIU  SII,  DKI'I  TV     ASSISTANT     SKC  RKTARV. 

m  i)(;kt 

HKiUKH  KDl  i  ATlON  [•Ai  ll.niKS  LOAN  AM)  INSrK.\N(  K  I  TNl) 

Mr.  Natchkk  \Vf  take  u|)  next  the  Oftu'c  ol  I'kiucat ion. 

I  b«'li«'\f  tfiat,  Dr-  Kilis,  you  alonu  with  the  same  ladies  and 
^jcnth'tncn  that  arc  at  the  tahlc  will  lUstiiV  thi.-^  fcqucst  us;  is 
that  cornrf' 

Mr  Ki.i.is  Yes.  sir 

Mr  Natchkk  ,Su[)posc  we  plavc  your  statcnicnl  in  the  record  in 
lis  f-ntirety,  and  you  rni^hl  just  ver'y  liriclly  want  to  say  a  word  to 
u>  alxiut  II  helore  we  take  up  the  (jUestions. 

rriie  inlorrn;it  ion  'ollows.| 


Fap::H:r::a: 

19/: '10/7 
19C6-l');'l 
19C.V19C0 
1963- 190^ 
1^01-1962 
1959- 1961 
1953-1939 
1937- 1933 
1933- 193"'* 

baLiuV-^'r 
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u:rAian;iT  or  i:'^u;ni.  raxATK:i,  iVxD  w.:ij-aiie 

Bio^^r.iphic.-^l  r.l-rr.ch 
JoImx  F.I  1 1:3  ^ 

lot*  I'/iucilicail  i  i  o^r.iiU'j 

AniKTiiC,  Ch'o.  SciiLa:hf.'r  15,  1929 

M.A..  C-i:-.o^-.'c.slfrii  I^i-u-A-'^  I'm  :  v.-:.]  t.;.-,  I9M' 

TcT:ch'-r:;  OiH'-^'^',  (/;K::h'  i  l':,i'.xr:;i.f y, 

Su:ri-r:-.  1939.   19(0,  196^ 

Ed.D.,  Rnrv.icd  L^.i: vl -;u-y,  l-oA 

ExLOJt-.ivn  CV.pur/  C/"^"^.vnf-;.. :..-r  for  Tdj 
U.S.  Orfice  ot  i^'ucait.;'. 

f  tqi-rir.!.' rs.!' nr.  of  [^chool:>,  L.^h-rJ.-.: Ci-.i.j 

S\i\'  vii\U:\\'nt_  of  Sc!\>n]r;,  I.;*f  vrv-J,  C\\i  ^ 

S'.r^^:::i\'^:\\v:\l  cf  fch'-ls.  /..i-illcn  C\\lo 


iO::tf ;;  Citv  Tel  ;  ^it 


Trincip.-il ,  ILirri  .^n  KltTU  rit.iiy  fcl.^  i.  Ij-^r,ii:\,  C?:n 
u-.iclvr,  Ci*.i:!r  G,  lAr.-iin  City  fcv.^x-l      U  imiii.  io 


U:V,K  I?-.:  19'.9         lO-*.  .•:•-{■/.  Hi 


i*  1  ;■  1 1  ■!  x  i'  /V.'.-  K  I  J*  t «  ii  S 


»   i  .  J  ^"1  L 


fKitMivL.y  !  t  v:.      1    */  i.-U 
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DKPAKTMKHT  OF  IDALTM,  EDUCATIOH,  AND  WELrAUIi 


Office  of  Education 


StAteaenc  by  the  Executive  Deputy  Conaissloner  fot  Educational  ProgramK 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Coopilttce: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  present  our 
fiscal  y»ar  1980  budget  request  of  $2,189»000  for  the  Paynent  of  participation 
sales  Inauffic  V^ncies  un«!er  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and 
Insurance  Fund.    Although  no  new  loans  are  planned*  the  requested  $2, 189, 000, 
along  with  an  estlaated  penoanent  indefinite  appropriation  of  $931,000, 
will  aupport  iojuf riclQaciea  on  participation  sales  certificates  for 

mo. 

Ths  Fund  was  established  by  the  Participation  Salca  Act  of  1966  for 
«aklng  academic  facilities  loans  to  higher  education  institutions  under 
Tltlii  VII«  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  To  provide  additional 
capital  to  the  Fund  for  oiaklng  new  loans »  t.«e  Fartlclpation  Sales  Act 
also  authorized  the  aale  of  $200  nlllion  in  participation  certificates 
to  tha  prlvave  credit  market.    An  tiqual  amount  of  previously  made  loans 
was  pledged  as  collateral.    The  proceeds  from  these  tales,  consisting  of 
UOO  million  in  1967  and  $100  million  la  l^'fiS,  werr  f.eposir.ed  into  the 
Fimd  to  be  used  for  making  new  loane. 

To  cover  the  difference  in  the  three  percent  ruie  of  interest 
received  by  the  Comuisaioner  on  the  faciXitics  loans  pledged  as  collateral, 
and  the  five  to  six  pcrcct     rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  participation 
ccrciflcatCH  sold  in  prior  years,  nppropriatlnns  for  InHuf f Icicnclca  ati* 


on 
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needed  each  year.     In  1980,  $3,  120,000  la  needed  for  thin  purT^ose. 
A  permanent  indefinite  appropr  Int  (on  of  $931,000  will  c(  v».i  Insuf  f  (c  Icncles 
on  th€»  $100,000,000  In  aalea  authorized  In  fiscal  vear  1967,  and  an 
annual  definite  appropriation  of  $2,18'*,0O0  1«  noeded  for  (nsuf f Ir  1  enc  1  oh 
on  the  $100,000,000  In  aales  autharlzi'd  In  fiscal  year  1968. 


The  Fund  must  pay  an  annual  Interest  expense  to  the  Treasury  each 
yuar  on  the  cutnulative  net  amount  of  appropriations  paid  out  for  loanrt 
Blnce  inception  of  t)»e  program.     This  amout.t,  estimated  at  $24,7  million 
in  1980,  will  be  supported  by  receipta  and  available  balance  witliin  ihe 
f  und . 

Thl8  concludcB  my  statement,     I  shall  be  pleased  tu  answer  any 
qu^rttloni  yotj  may  nave. 


Other  Opcratj^n^  Co ajs 


« 
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r  KKASON  KOK  BUIXiKT  KKQUKST 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  dollars  v<:e  aty  requesting  are  for  the  payment  of 
participation  sales  insuffiMencies  under  the  higher  education  facili- 
ties loan  and  insurance  There  are  no  new  loans  planned. 

The  requested  $2,IS9,()00,  along  with  the  estimated  permanent 
definite  appropriation  of  $5KU,()()()  will  support  the  insufficiencies 
on  participation  sales  certificates  for  15)K().  These  are  funds  that  we 
are  obligated  to  pay,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
questions. 

FUND  BALANC^K 

Mr.  Natchkr.  What  is  the  balance  in  the  fund  estimated  to  be  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  ,ear  15)79? 

Mr.  McAnai,i,kn.  At  the  end  of  1979  we  are  estimating  that  it 
will  be  about  $-"12  million. 
Mr.  Nat('hkr.  Now  what  is  the  estimated  balance  at  the  end  ot 
-  19M()? 

Mr.  Mi-Anallkn.  Approximately  $45  million. 

I)K(  LININ(J  BALANC'K 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Why  is  the  balance  declining? 

Mr.  iM(v\NALLKN.  There  is  a  built-in  deficiency.  This  is  not  actu- 
ally a  revolving  fund.  There  are  two  major  sources  of  funds  under 
this  account.  One  is  appropriated  money  that,  by  law,  must  be 
treated  as  if  borrowed  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  other  is  money 
borrowed  through  the  Government  National  Mortgage  As'.xiation 
through  the  sale  of  participation  certificates.  On  the  appropriated 
money,  we  must  pay  the  Treasury  an  annual  interest  rate  of  K 
percent  and  we  lend  it  out  and  collect  interest  at  the  rate  of  M 
percent,  so  we  have  a  built-in  deficiency.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  balance  of  the  fund  decreaser  each  year.  We  are  paying 
more  in  interest  to  the  Treasury  Department  than  we  are  collect- 
ing on  our  loans. 

INTKKK8T  KATK 

Mr.  NATf'HKR.  You  say  the  interest  rate  is  X  percent. 
How  is  the  interest  rate  determined? 

Mr.  McAnallkn.  There  are  two  interest  rates.  The  interest  rate 
to  the  Treasury  Department  fluctuates  based  on  their  long-term 
borrowing  rate  annually.  Although  I  used  8  percent,  the  rate  paid 
during  UHH  was  ?<V2  percent. 

The  rate  is  determined  by  the  Treasury  Department  annually 
and  furnished  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  the  basis  for 
(>tM:>^Tnbility. 

DATK  OK  LAST  LOANS 

Mr.  Natcmkr-  When  were  the  last  loans  made  under  this  fund? 
Mr.  MrANALL.v*^  .  In  fiscal  year  197:). 
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KK'rt'RNIN(;  ASSKTS  TO  TRKASHRY 

Mr.  Natchkr.  If  the  fund  is  not  being  used,  why  don't  you  return 
its  assets  to  the  Treasury  and  terminate  it? 

Mr.  McAnai.lkn.  Well,  when  we  say  we  have  cash  balance,  we  do 
not  really  have  a  cash  balance.  In  effect  we  have  a  line  of  credit 
with  the  Treasury  Department.  Our  only  assets  are  the  loans  tha't 
are  outstanding.  As  we  collect  those  loans,  that  money  goes  back  to 
the  Treasury. 

AMOUNJ  OF  OUTSTANDINC;  LOANS 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans'^ 
Mr.  McAnallkn.  The  outstanding  loan  balance  at  the  present 
time  is  about  $440  million. 
Mr.  Natchkr.  $440  million? 
Mr.  McAnai.i.kn.  Yes,  sir. 

NUMBKR  OF  STAFF 

Mr  Natchkr.  How  many  people  are  assigned  to  administer  this 
fund.' 

Mr.  McAnau.kn.  Strictly  to  the  fund? 

Ab()u<^  four  professional  people  are  monitoring  defaults  under  the 
fund. 

I.NICOMK  TO  THK  FUND 

_  Mr.  Natchkr.  How  much  income  will  the  fund  receive  in  the 
fiscal  year 

Mr^  McAn\ixkn.  Total  receipts  will  be  about  $.T2  million,  of 
which  approximately  $3  million  is  the  appropriations  that  we  are 
requesting  now. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  PVom  what  source  is  the  income  derived? 

Mr.  McAnam.kn.  The  income  is  from  three  sources  f^art  of  it 
isnt  really  mcome  in  the  accounting  sense.  We  have  the  interest 
income  on  our  loans,  which  is  estimated  at  $l;i.7  million  We  have 
P^'.'V.'^'f^"'  "I  the  bonds,  the  loans  coming  back,  which  is  about 
M4  million,  and  we  have  what  we  call  participation  certificate  fund 
income,  which  is  money  that  we  have  collected,  turned  over  to  the 
participation  sales  pool,  and  they  have  invested  in  our  behalf  as 
those  moneys  await  the  time  when  they  can  redeem  i)articipation 
sales  certificates. 

mandatory  kxi'f-:nsks 

Mr  Nat(KK!{.  Do  you  consider  the  reque.st  of  $2.lS!),(),)()  to  be  a 
mandatory  expense  that  must  be  paid? 

Mr.  McAnallkn.  Under  the  present  authority,  it  is  mv  under- 
.standing,  sir.  yes,  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Mr.  McAnallen,  I  like  the  wav  vou  ^mswer  ques- 
tions. You  ladies  and  gentlemen  ought  to  bring  this  gentleman 
with  you  every  tune  you  come  up  here. 

We  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  appearing  before  our  committee 
in  behalf  of  the  Higher  hducation  Facilities  l.oan  and  Insurance 
r  una. 

(The  justification  submitted  i)v  the  Department  follows  ) 
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OEPAP.TMKNT  OF  HEALTH,  KDUCATION.  AND  WKl.FAKK 
OFFICE  OF  EDUC.ATION 
HiKher  Edu..jtlon  FjcllUles  Loan  Aud  Insurance  KunJ 

Ftsi.il   Year   H8i?  RodtLPt  —  

  413 

AjvroprUtion  I aii)4vi.iKf  

AjwomiiI'.  avJllable   for  ob  I  :  ^4.1 1  ioi  

  415 

Sutranarv  ot  chdn^^''  

Wwin*'t  .i..rh«)rltv  by  ictivity  

  416 

Bud)^t»t   .UJthorUy  b>  object  

  417 

Ai.t  b..rii»n^;   Irni  sl-U  ion  

  4ia 

lihlf  nl   «•  it  itn.it  t"»  .it>d  dpp -c>pr»  It  mns  

Ujst  I  t  i'  '»t  ion: 

I  .     N  ir  r  it  I  vr :  ....  419 

A.  '.«'iu  i  it    -.1  if  ••mtMit  

B .  A.  f  I V 1 1  V  i                                                           .                      ^      ,  A  20 
1.     Hrn^htT  t^.-io. -it  :.-„  r.i.                l"i'>  -^nd  Insurance  timd  
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413 

Appropriation  Estimate 
Higher  Ediu  .Uion  FdclUtles  Loan  And   liisviraru  e  hunJ 

F  >r  the  p.iymiMU   ot         h    i  nsu !  M  c  i  eiu  jo  s  .i*,  m.iy  bv  requirf.d  hy  the  trii^tfi:  on 
at  t  oiitu   ot   oiit  standing  btniefiCKil    Int^'re-ils  or  participation*;   In  assets  ol    t  hf 
nttuf  ot  Education  authorized  by  the  Oepartment   ol   Health,  Education,  and  Wt-Uare 
Appropriation  At t »   l^68»  to  he  issued  pursuant   to  section    )02(c)  ot   the  Federal 
National  MortftaRe  Assoriatlon  Charter  Act   (IJ  U..S.C.   1717(c;),  [$2, 204,000] 
S2, 1S9,  -fOO  to  remain  available  uru  l  1   i-xpended,   and  the  Se<.retary   Is  hereby 
authort/rt  'u  make  sik  h  expenditures,  within  the   limits  of    hinds    iv^llrfble   in  the 
HiKlu-r   Kd.*.ition  K.icl  titles   Loan  and   Insurants  Fund,  and   iu  attord  with   law,  and 
tn  rT,.tk.  I,  ,t,ntratts  and  c  ommi  t  men  t  i.  wlt.hout   regard  to  1    stal    year   limit.it  Ion  as 

pruviiei  I)y  sect  (on  104  ot   the  fjovernment   Corporation  Control  At  t    (31   t'.S.C.  84<J) 
as  mav   fe  netfssary   In  ^^rrvlMK  t>or   the  proxri'    spl    torth   in  tlie  budget    for  the 
lurrent    fj-,',il   vt-ar    li'r   such  hind. 
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^    1979  1152 


Aaounts  AvaiUble  for  Obligation 


  $   2,204,000  $  2,189,000 

ApproprUtl«in  annual    1.052.000  9ilxi2Qfi 

parmanent  (Indetlnlti?   ^'  ^  '  * 

.     .                  ......  3,256,000  3,120,000 

Subtotal,  adjustad  approprlat Ion- ••••••••  • 

Racalpta  and  ralaburseaants  from: 

'1:"L:rn;"nco«  .r^,  p.rUclp.Uon  ..Us  fund..  1.800.000  2.100.000 

Non-Ftdtral  iourca;    13,700,000  13,400,000 

Inrei^tit  Income  *//,!*.!.  14,000,000  1<!, 000,000 

I.oan»  rapald  

Unobligated  balance  transferred  to  participation   ^  5,202,000         -  5,256,000 

aalea  fundi  !  

,    59,009.000  52,365,000 

Unobligated  balance,  itart  of  period  •  

,   .    ^52.365.000  -45,53U0OO 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  period   ^iiiiSii  

tat^l  obligation.   34.l9fl.000  34,19fl.O<jr 
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Suanwry  of  Changes  *  ^ 

(Budget  Authority) 

1979  Eitimattd  budget  authority  

1980  Estimated  budget  authority  !!!!!!!! 13,256,000 

N«t  change   3,120,000 

   -  130,000 


^^^^  Chanite  from 

.Decr^atef: 

?"llc  in: 

5  I.    Decrease  in  appropriations  required 

for  participation  sales  insufficien-  '  ^ 

cies  due  primarily  to  the  retirement 

.  of  pTticlpatiorf  certificates   13,256,000  .|136,000 

Net  change.,,,,,  

-  136.000 


Suanary  of  Changes 
(Obllgatio.is) 

1979  Estimated  obligations  

1980  EatloMted  obligations   $34,198,000 

Net  change  34.198^000 
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Budget  Atithorlty  by  Activity 


"  '                                    ^  1979 

.   Egtiroate  

1.  Operating  Expenses: 

Interest  expense  on  partici- 
p«tlon  certificates: 

«.    ApproprUtlon   $  3,256,000 

b.     (Obllgstlons)   (  9,491,000) 

2.  Interest  expense  to  Treasury ... .  (2^,703,000) 

3.  Administrative  expenses   {U,QOO) 

Total  budget  authority   3,256,000 

(Obligations)   (34,198,000) 


1980 
Estimate 


$  3,120,000 
(  9,491,000) 

(24,703,000) 


(4,000) 


3,120,000 
(34,198,000) 


Increase  or 
Decrease 

 —  


-$136,000 


136,000 


Budget  Authority  by  Object 


—  — — ■  '  1979  1980 

  Estimate  Estimate 

Other  services.   ^.000)  ^'O^O) 

Interest  and  dividends   3,256,000  3.120,000 

(Oblig«tlon»)   (34.194,000)  (34a94>000) 

Total  budget  authority  by 

object   3,256,000  J, 120, 000 

(Obligetlone)   (34,198,000)  (34,198,000; 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


-$136,000 


136,000 
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Authorising  Leglajation 


'  1  ^ 
•»1  4 


1^79  1980 
Amount  197Q  Amount  1980 

Authorl2>id         Est  Iniate         Authorized  Esciniate 


Higher  education  facilities 
loan  and  Insurance  fund: 


1.  Participation  Sales  Act,,       Indefinite      $3,256,000         Indefinite  $3,120,000^ 

UnfuT.dcd  authorisation: 

2.  Higher  Education  Act: 
tlr.le  MI,  part  C-Loans 
for  Construction  of 
Academic  Facilities  


1/ 


$200,000,000 


Total  BA  

Total  BA  Against 

T&eflnlte  Authorisation.  $?00,000,000 


$3,256,000 


$200,000,000^ 


2/ 


$3,120,000 


$200,000,000 


y     Includes  $931,000  for  a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  authorised  under  the 
Independent  Office  Appropriation  Act  of  1967. 

2/    Authorisation  extended  one  year  by  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 
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Hightr  Education 

Facilities  toan 

and  Insurance  Fund 

Budget 
Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowani-f 

Senat  e 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1970 

$2,918,000 

|2,^a8,.UO 

$2,918,000 

$2,918,000 

1971 

2,952,000 

2,952,000 

2,952,000 

2,952,000 

1972 

2,961,000 

2,961,000 

2,961,000 

2,961,000 

1.73 

2,921,000 

2,921,000 

2,921,000 

2,921,000 

1974 

2,948,000 

2,948,000 

2,948,000 

2,946,000 

1975 

2,701,000 

2,701 ,000 

2,701 ,000 

1976 

2,192,000 

2,192,000 

2  192.000 

Tranilt  Ion 
Qu*rttr 

1977 

348,000 

548,000 

548,000 

548,000 

2,119,000 

2,119,000 

2,119,000 

2,119,000 

1978 

1,847,000 

1,847,000 

1,847,000 

1,847,000 

1979 

2,204,000 

2,204,000 

2,204,000 

2,204,000 

1960 

2,189,000 

1/  Excludes  .  permanent  Indefinite  appropriation  under  "Payment  of  Participation 
■     Sale*  Insufflclenclea"  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967. 
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JiJitlflcatlon 
Higher  Education  FaciUcles  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 


1979                    1980               Increase  or 
■     '   .   Esclmace  Eattmace  Dec>'eaae 

Higher  education  tacllUles  loan 
and  inS'jrance  fund: 

Appropriation: 

Payment  of  Participation  Sales 
insufficiencies: 

Annual  (definite)  •   $    2,204,000       $    2,189,000  -|  15,000 

Permanent  (indefinite)   1^052.000  93LtOOO  -  121,000 

Total  budget  authority   3,256,000  3,120,000  '        -  136,000 

(Obligations)   (34,198,000)  (34,198,000) 


General  Statement 

If  ^rr^*  !  ^^r:"''"'  ^^'^  ^^'^  con.tructlon.  ricon.tructlon  and  renovation 

of  higher  education  academic  facilltie..  a  Hlsher  Education  FaclUtle.  Loan  and 
Inauranca  Fund  wai  establiihed  to  inable  the  Coml. .loner  to  suke  direct  loans  to 
higher  education  in.tltutiona.    Loam  luy  be  ai«de  for  the  construction  of  claaa- 
roort*  or  for  the  reconstruction  and  renovation  of  projects  prlMrlly  desltned  for 
conserving  energy,  removing  architectural  barriers  to  the  physically  handicapped 
and  for  conforming  with  health/safety  and  environmental  prot€ction  requirements. 

Although  the  Commissioner  also  may  Insure  loans  to  enable  higher  education 
institution*  to  obtain  private  capital  for  con.tructlon  purposes,  such  authority 
has  never  been  exercised,  ^ 
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1.     Higher  *duc4tion  FaclUtlcs  Loan  and  Insur  ince  Fund 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  VII  Part  C  and  Participation  Sales  Act) 

2  / 

MJ79  l<3aO-  Incroasi' 

Kst  Iroate  list  Imate  Decrej<>r 

Appropriations  for  the  peyraent  of 

participation  sales  insufficiencies 

Annual  (d.flnlte)                                       $    2,204.000  »    2,181,000         -$  15,000 

PeriMnent  (Indefinite)  U  \.  •  ■          1.052.000  93UOOO         -.  121,000 

Totil  adjusted  appropriation  J...  3,256,000         3,120,000         -  136,000 

Obi Igations: 

Operating  costs:  ^ 

1.  Interest  exp'jnse  to  Treasury   (24,^^03,000)  (24,703,000)   

2.  Interert  expense  on  participation 

certificates   (  9,491,000)     (  9,491,000) 

3.  Administrative  expenses   (  4,000)     (  4>000)   ~  

Total,  budget  autljority   3,256,000  3,120,000         -  136,000 

(Obligations)   (34.198,000)  (34,198,000)   

1/     Authorized  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967. 
2/     Indefinite  authorization^ 


Purpose  and  method  of  operations 

To  assist  higher  education  1  nst  Ittit  ions   in  th--  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
renovation  of  academic  facilities,  a  loan  program  Is  authorized.     Such  loans  nay 
cover  up  to  80  percent  of  a  project's  total  development  cost.    The  Participation 
Sales  Act  establishes  a  revolving  fund  tor  these  loans  and  provides  thit  the 
available  appropriation  for  Title  VII  loans  be  deposited  Into  the  Fund.  During 
fiscal  yea: s  1967  and  1968,  a  cumulative  total  of  $200,000,000  in  participation 
certificates  were  Sold  through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  deposited  into  the  Fund  to  be  used  for  new  loans.     An  equal 
amount  of  oiistandlng  loans  held  by  the  Office  of  Education  were  pledged  as 
collateral  for  the  sales.     Since  the  Interest   received  by  the  Conml f s loner  on  these 
loans  l5  less  than  the  Interest  paid  hy  the  Commtsfitoner  on  the  participation 
certificates,  apf ropr lat Ions  for    1 nsuf f U  lent  t es  are  needed  each  year. 

W80  budget  pol  icjf 

To  provide  funds  for  the  paymeutb  of  i  nsnf  f  i  c  l       i  f  s  on^  p<l  rt  id  pat  ion  certificates, 
appropriations  totaling  $3,120,00<)  are  requested.     The ' request ed  $3,120,000 
includes  $2, 189, WO  for  1  ns  uf  f  P  I  enc  U's  on  the  $100,000,000  In  sales  authorized  in 
196«,  and  a  permanent    indefinite  ^pprupr  I  a  t  1  on  „t   $^31  ,(K)<)  lor   1  nsuf  f  it  lent  les  on 
the  $100  0(X),cnX)  Iti  sales  authorized  In  l^^-?.     Although  no  funds  for  new  tonstrui- 
tlon  loans  are  requested  during  tis.Ml    yo.ir   1<^80,   other  opirrat  I  ng  cost  consUtlng 
ot   $24,A)^,UOO  In   interest    expi-tisfs  t.»  the  Treasury  and  $4,000  adnilnt  st  rnt  1  ve 
expenses  will  be  financed  from  rf  v  elpi  s  at<d  other  available  balances.. 

In  fls.a;    w*^HT  apprciprldt  loi'-    ti.tallng  $  3 ,  ^ 'jh  ,0(K)  we  re  utllled  to  support 

i  nsul  f  I  ■  IH...  I  ♦*  s  on  pa  r  t  I  <  I  pa  t  I  on  t  ei  r  i  1^1  <  al  es  . 
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Wednesday,  March  28,  1979. 
EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS 
WITNESSES 

JOHN  ELLIS.  EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EDUCA- 
Ai!™Xl'''!SSyTdEP11TY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  HI,iHEB  AND 
EDTAji^'rS.liS'oTmRECTOR.  DIVISION  OF  INTERNATION- 
CoVp""™BE.  DIRECTOR.  DIVISION  OF  PLANNING  AND 
BRUC^HSlFF,  deputy  assistant  secretary  FOR  LEGIS. 
w'iLfS  T'foRBUSH,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
BUDGET 

Mr  Natcher.  We  take  up  next  the  Educational  Activities  Over- 
"tSe°'hMore^l2^tmittee,  Dr.  Moye  and  the  other,  who 

•"MeTltS^erenfL  the  request  which  we  will  insert  in  the 

record  in  its  entirety. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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POSITION 


BDOHPLACE, 

i 

tZXCAnGN  s> 


SCPDIIENCE  : 
FkcMnt 

W71-1977 
1966>1971 
1964-1966 
1963-1964 
1961-1962 
1959-1961 
1958-1959 
1957-1958 
1953-1954 

KELITARir 

SELECIFD 
SEOOCMnON: 


ttPARDCHr  OF  HEALIH,  EDUCmai,  AND  VCLFARS 
Office  of  Education  ' 
Blographlcai  Sketxh 

Join  Ellis 

Execucive  Deputy  ConnrLssfoner 
fiv  Educacional  Programs 

ieterst,  Ghio,  Septenber  l5.  1929 

B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State  Uhiversity.  1953 
M.A.,  Case  Western  Reserve  IMiversity,  1958 
DBBdiers.  College.  Colurfaia  UxLversicy. 
Siwners  1959,  1960.  1965 
Bd.D. ,  Harvard  UaijwMity,  1964 

Bcecu^ve  Deputy  Ccnndssioner- for  Educational  Progranis. 
W.S.  Office  of  Education  , 

&p«rintendent  of  Schools,  Cbluibus.  Chio 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lakewood,  Chio 

ajperintendent  of  Schools,  Jfassillon,  Ohio 

Assistant  ajperintendent  for  Instruction,  Kassillon,  Chio 

Staff  marber.  Harvard  Survey  of  Boston  CLty  Schools 

Principal,  Garfield  Elementary  School,  Lorain,  Chio 

Principal,  Harrison  Elenentary  School,  Lorain,  Ohio 

Teacher,  Grade  6.  Lorain  City  Schools.  Lorain.  Chio 

Teadjcr,  Grade  4.  Lorain  City  Schools.  Lorain.  Ohio 

USAF  1947-1949  and  1954-57.  Cap tain- Intelligence  Officer 

Mr  Force  Association  Silver  Medal  as  Top  Scudei^t  in  ROTC 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  Book  Airard  at  Harvard 
Massillon  Young  ibn  ot'  the  Year 
Saturday  Review  1977  liwr  Roll 
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OEP-WTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EOUCATIOH,  AHD  WELFARE 
Office  pf  Education 
StateMnt  by  the  Executive  Deputy  Cowdisloner  for  Educational  Programo 

on 

Educational  Activltlea  Overaeaa 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Me»bera  of  the  ComltteeJ 

1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  preaent 
o«r  fiecal  fear  1980  appropriation  re,u..t  for  Educational  Activltlea 
0*er.«a..    Our  requv.t  1.  for  $2  «Llllon  In  O.S.-«m.d  foreign  currencle. 
lAlch  the  Trea-ury  Department  ha.  determined  to  be  In  excea.  of  noM 
re,«lre««t..  the  ..me  -  our  1978  *pproprl.tlon  »ni  our  1979  aupplement.l 
budget  requa.t. 

Ibe  «cce...  foreign  currencle.  under  thl.  .pproprl.tlon  .re  u.ed  In 
conjunction  with  th.  O.S.  doll.r.  In  the  Fulbrlght-Hay.  progr.m  which 
.upport.  the         kind,  of  project..    W  prM«itly  h.v.  .v.ll.ble  for 
•ur  u..  exceM  foreign  currencle.  to  Egypt.  India,  .nd  Paki.t.n.  which 
•Ul  be  u.ed  to  fund  re.eereh  and  training  project,  in  the.,  eountrle. 

'iv 

for  Americni  .tudent.  ntd  te.cher..  . 

te.e«rch  and  .tudy  .broad  are  critical  for  training  .peci.U.t., 
k^lng  .choUr.  current  in  their  .pedaltie.  «d.  g«ier.lly.  for  helping 
to  i^rove  and  develop  .  high  <^Ub«r  of  Ungu...  «d  .re.  .tudle. 
to.tructlon  throughout  the  educ.tlonal  .tructure  of  the  United  St.tea. 
mticipation  in  over.ea.  educational  actlvitl..  contribute,  directly  t» 
the  profe..lon.l  developm«»t  of  the  indlvldu.1  .chol.r.  and  teacher.. 
«M»  a.o  ha.  .  con.lder.ble  i^.ct  on  their  .tudent.  ««1  their  employing 
teiricM  educ.tlon.l  ln.tltutlon». 
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Tht  soAl  of  thli  progru  la  to  iaprove  the  quality  of  foreign 
language  and  area  atudlea  Inatructlon  In  the  United  SCatea  relating  to 
the  Indian  aubcontlnent  and  the  Middle  East.    Approximately  56  individual 
and  group  projecta  abroad  Involving  over  500  participant*  will  be  aupported 
In  Egypt.  India,  andTaklatan.  providing  the  opportunity  for  eelected 
educational  leadera  and  atudenta  to  gain  valuable  f irat-hand  knowledge 
and  experience  of  theae  two  important  world  areas.    Group  projecta 
Include  aeven  long-term  projecta  focusing  on  Intenalve  language  training 
and  reaearch  and  18  ahort-tem  projects  snabling  teachers  to  expand 
their  understanding  of  the  culture  and  language  of  the  country  involved 
ao  that  upon  their  return  Improved  curricular  materials  will  be  developed. 
The  program  will  also  provide  fellowahipa  to  12  faculty  members  to 
improve  the  international  atudlea  programs  where  they  teach  and  14 
doctoral  dissertation  fellowships  which  will  provide  opportunities  for 
advanced  full-time  research  in  two  world  areas  In  which  we  currently 
have  shortages  of  trained  personnel. 

One  example  of  a  group  project  funded  in  1978  la  a  project  entitled 
The  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt;    Role  and  Impact  om  the  Kiddle  East  and 
the  Modern  Worlds  which  sent  an  interdisciplimaunr  team  of  18  Rhode 
Island  college  professors  and  selected  social  mtudies  directors  of 
different  achool  diatricta  to  develop  materials  for  college  ^^ouraea* 
Instructional  materials  for  continuing  education  purposes »  and  instructional 
materiala  developed  for  K-12  achool  instructtai.    Over  the  past  13  years 
similar  types  of  group  projects  and  various  fimculty  and  doctoral  dissertation 
fellowship  projects  supported  by  this  progvsft  have  provided  the  opportunity 
for  over  7»000  American  scholars^  students^  mmd  teachers  to  study  in 
overseas  countries. 
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EFFKLT  OK  liiHi  FUNDING  ON  I'.iW  RKQUEST 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  are  requesting  a  supplemental  appropriation  I 
believe  of  $2  million  for  1979.  If  Congress,  does  not  approve  that 
request,  will  the  1980  budget  need  to  be  revised? 

Dr.  Move.  I  don't  think  the  1980  budget  necessarily  would  need 
to  be  revised  based  on  the  1979  appropriation. 

Mr.  Natcher.  On  what  do  you  base  that?  You  say  you  don't 
think  so. 

Dr.  Move.  Most  of  the  1979  activities  will  be  carried  out  during 
the  summer,  before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1980. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Is  this  program  forward  funded? 
Mr.  Meador.  Yes. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Forward  funded.  All  right. 

Mr.  Meador.  We  don't  have  a  1979  appropriation  however,  Mr, 
Natcher.  We  would  have  a  number  of  projects  that  would  be  lost; 
that  is,  people  who  are  available  to  do  overseas  study  at  this  time, 
but  at  no  other  time.  Further,  if  we  didn't  have  the  excess  currency 
appropriation,  we  would  have  to,  in  some  instances,  substitute 
Fulbright-Hays  dollars,  U.S.  currency,  to  fund  high  priority  over- 
seas activities,  such  as  Arabic  language  study  in  Cairo,  or  the 
language  institutes  in  India  and  in  Pakistan. 


PROGRAM  FUNDING 

Mr.  Natcher.  Do  you  make  a  commitment  for  more  than  a  year 
in  funding  these  projects? 

Mr.  Meador.  No,  they  are  funded  for  one  year  only. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  much  of  the  198U  lequest  is  related  to  pro- 
jects funded  in  the  previous  yeer? 

Mr.  Meador.  Pardon  me,  sir 

Mr.  Natcher.  Hov  much  o;  the  1980  request  that  is  before  the 
committee  that  you  are  requesting  now  is  related  to  projects 
funded  in  previous  yf  ars? 

Ms.  Beebe.  Mr.  Natcher,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  are 
no  continuation  costs  for  this  program.  However,  we  do  fund  and 
have  been  funding  for  a  number  of  years,  overseas  centers,  for 
example,  m  Egypt,  where  traditionally  we  send  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  and  advanced  students  to  study  for  a  summer 
or  longer.  Without  these  funds  in  the  1979  supplemental  and  1980, 
the  staff  that  ,  has  been  developed  there  and  the  tradition  that  we 
have  had  m  funding  these  projects  will  in  fact  be  lost,  and  we  will 
lose  those  resources,  but  legally  there  is  no  commitment. 

iiWO  PROJECTS  AND  PARTICIPANTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Now  how  many  individual  participants  would  be 
involved  with  this  program  under  the  1980  budget  reauesf^ 
Dr.  Elus.  526. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Arc  the  participants  from  colleges  and  universities 
only? 

Dr.  Move.  No,  you  may  have  teachers,  for  example,  involved  in 
•some  of  the  projects.  Participants  include  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers,  higher  education  faculty  and  advanced  ,i 
dents,  .school  administrators,  and  other  educational  personnel 
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Ms.  Beebk.  For  example,  in  our  group  P'-^J^f^^'^^^.^f.  ^^^^^^^^^ 
proposing  to  train  some  500  participant^in  what  we  call  ^^^J'^^ 
projects  abroad.  They  will  go  for  a  summer  to,  g^in  t  rsthand 
knowledge  of  the  culture  in  the  country  and  to  brush  up;Pn  their 

'^S^Natcher.  You  have  participants  from  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Approximately  how  many  elementary  and  second- 
a?rteachers  wouiS  you  have  involveH  '  Give  us  some  idea  approxi- 

"^Dr  Move.  About  225  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  would 
participate  in  19S0. 

SELKCn'lON  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

Mr.  NatchEr.  How  are  these  participants  selected? 

Mr  Mkador.  We  announce  the  program  each  year  and  invite 
applications  from  eligible  institutions.  These  are  then  assessed  by 
panelfof  experts  with  knowledge  of  the  subjects  and  the  countries 
to  he  studied.  The  applications  are  rank  ordered,  and  then  our 
office  looks  at  them  w'fh  regard  to  their  feasibility,  their  cost  and 
o  her  considerations  of  that  kind,  and  we  support  as  many  as  funds 
will  permit.  Funded  institutions  select  the  participants  for  group 

NATCHER.  To  be  eligible,  would  th."perV  ^^ySn.?l^ th«?'be 
ing  in  the  field  of  foreign  language  or  area  studies?  Would  that  be 
one  of  the  essential  prerequisites? 

Dr  Move.  For  the  faculty  research  abroad,  and  doctoral  disserta- 
tion research  abroad,  they  would  have  to  be  specialists  in  language 
and  area  studies.  For  the  group  projects,  one  need  not  be  a  special- 
ist. 

KRI.ATION  OF  PUBLIC  LA*W  4S0  TO  NDEA  TITLE  VI 

^-    Mr  Natcher.  How  does  this  program  relate  to  th?fe  >inder  Title 
VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the  Fulbright-Hays 

Act''  , 

Mr.  Meador.  If  you  look  at  NDEA  Title  VI  as  the  domestic 
Drotrram  for  strengthening  American  education  internationally, 
vou  cTthen  visualize  both  the  Fulbright  and  the  P.L.  480  program 
as  the  overseas  counterparts.  It  is  the  means  whereby  American 
educators  and  American  education  can  learn  firsthand  about 
issues,  cultures  and  languages  abroad. 

LAWJKST  KFCIPIKNTS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  FUNDS 

Mr  Natcher.  Which  educational  institution  is  the  largest  recipi- 
ent of  funds  under  this  foreign  currency  program? 
Ms.  Bkebe.  Which  U.S.  institution? 

Mr.  Natcher  Yes.  u. 

Ms  Beebe  We  can  provide  that  for  the  record.  1  think  it  might 
be  helpful  to  have  the  breakdown  by  country  which  we  can  provide 
for  you,  also. 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  right. 

(The  information  follows:  1 
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Dr  MoYK  Thf  Uniyt*rMiy  oi  Michigan  received  the  largest  share  of  the  li)7H 
Pubhc  Law  480  funds  followed  by  the  Universiy  of  California— Berkeley,  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  Egypt,  the  University  of  Michigan  received  the  largest  share  of  funds;  in  India, 
the  Univ?r8ily  of  Wisconsin  received  the  largest  share;  and  ir  Pakistan  the  Univer- 
sity of  C  aiifornia^Berkeley  received  the  largest  share,  ^ 

Dr.  Move.  I  should  also  add,  Mr.  Natcher,  to  one  of  your  previous 
questions,  many  of  our  F'ulbright-Hays  activities  will  be  funded 
with  Public  Law  4S0  money,  if  that  activity  is  proposed  in  India, 
Egypt,  or  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Do  the  same  institutions  tend  to  participate  year 
after  year? 

Dr.  Move.  Some  institutions  have  been  successful  in  the  competi- 
tions for  more  than  one  year.  For  the  most  part,  liowever,  new 
awards  are  made  to  different  institutions  each  year. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  BETWEEN  PUBLIC.  AND  PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONS 

'■^  Mr.  Natcher.  What  is  the  distribution  of  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram between  public  and  private  institutions? 

Dr.  Move.  We  can  provide  that  for  the  record. 

l)r  MoYK  -In  1!*7«,  public  institutions  received  $1,^^^2,854  and  private  institutions 
received  $446,77:") 

Mr.  Meador.  I  might  say  that  we  have  a  very  keen  interest  in 
community  colleges.  This  fact  came  out  earlier  today.  This  interest, 
I  think,  should  be  reflected  in  our  international  programs,  both 
domesticaliy  and  overseas. 

Mr  Natcher.  Have  you  made  any  evaluations  of  the  projects 
supported  In  prior  years? 

Dr.  Move.  No,  we  have  not. 

EFFECT  OF  NO  FUNDING 

Mr  Natcher.  If  Congress  does  ot  approve  the  request  of  $2 
million,  what  effect  would  there  *^e  on  foreign  language  and  area 
studies? 

Mr.  Meador.  If  the  $2  million  is  not  appropriated,  there  would 
he  a  dra.stic  re^duction  in  the  number  of  projects  which  we  could 
support,  the  number  of  participants  por  project,  and  the  number  of 
countries  represented  in  the  programs.  This  would  pose  a  particu- 
lar hardship  in  the  Arab  world,  where  national  intere\st  is  keen 
and  the  currencies  are  available. 

We  would  have  to  look  very  carefully  at  the  Fulhright-Hays 
appropriation  and  make  some  very  hard  trade  offs  so  that  the 
entire  language  training  component  would  not  suffer  rather  severe- 
ly 

Dr  Move.  If  I  may  quote.  Mr.  Natcher.  from  testimony  we  heard 
about  reauthorization  of  our  legislation: 

Thr  Hn{H)rtiirup  of  ihrsv  prty^rams  cannf)t  bo  undorostimatcd  Thvy  provide  ihv 
fc;*«n»»ral  (jiita  has*'  u\y)n  which  planruTs  and  leaders  m  this  c()untr\  make  delusions 
n-lai!\r  ti)  i>ut  inrernation.il  interests  They  provide  linguistic  conijH'tence  which  is 

1  ^i)  on  to  qU(;te 
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I  just  cannot  kx-lu-v.  that  thi-  head  of  a  western  nation  would  have  had  the 
problems  of  translation  that  President  ^'a"er  experienced  in  l  ohmd  Tha    I  ^^^^ 
P.  a  uniquely  American  mistake  because  we  have  been  so  isolated  for  .o  lonj,.  we 
juat  take  for  granted  our  own  linguistic  incompetence.  '  -. 

Around  the  country,  as  we  have  gone  through'the  hearings  on 
reauthorization,  we  have  been  getting  comments  of  this  type. 

Mr  Natcher,  This  concludes  the  hearmgs  on  the  Educational 
Activities  Overseas  request  for  the  fiscal  year 

WrwanVto  thank  all  of  you  people  for  appearing  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Elus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  justification  of  the  Department  follows:] 


\ 
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DEHAKTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  ANO  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Educational  Activities  Overseas 

Fist  rfl  YcAr  I    >J  Budge t  Page  No^ 

Appropriation  l«inguaK(^  '   423 

Amounts  available  for  obligation  •  •   424 

Sunmary  of  changes**..*  *  *   424 

Budget  authority  by  activity   425 

Budget  authority  by  object   425 

Authorizing  legislation   426 

Table  ot  ehtimates  and  appropriations  ••••••••  •••  427 

Just  1 1 icat  ion: 
1  *     Narrat 1 ve : 

A*    C^neral  statement  «   428 

fi.  Activity: 

I*     Grants  to  American  institutions   429 
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Appropriation  Estimate 
Educ.tlontl  Actlwltl*«  Overseas 

,or  pa^.t.  in  foreign  currencies  ^icn  tHe  Treasury  Oepart^nt  determines 
,0  »e       e^ess  to  t^e  nor^l  rs.uire^nts  of  tHe  Unite.  States,  for  necessary 
..senses  of  t.  Office  of  ^^ation.  as  authorise,  .y  la.,  $.,000,000,  to  re^in 
aoaila^ie  until  expense.:    Pro.i.e..  r^t  tnis  a^,,ro,riation  s^U  ^.  aoaiZa.le. 

a^Uion  to  ot^r  a,,ro,riations  to  aucn  office,  for  pa^nt,  in  tH.  fore.oin, 
curr«nc<e«. 
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424 

Anounta  Available  for  Obligation 

Appropriation  

Proposed  supplement 1 1  

Subtotal ,  appropriation  

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 
Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 
Total ,  obligations  


1979  1980 

I    $2,000,000 

2,000.000   

$2,000,000^  $2,000,000 

168,2/9   

^2,182,66^  $2,060,000 


Summary  oi  Changes 

1^79  Estinsted  budget  authority   $2,000,000^' 

1980  Estimated  budget  authority   2 ,000 ,000 

Nat  change  


\l     Includes  a  proposed  supplemental  of  $2,000,000  contained  in  the  pUsldent's 
Budget*  I 


I 


Budget  Authority  by  Activity 


1979  1980         Increase  or 

y,.4^.r>        Estimate  Decrease 


.  institutions   $2 .0O0.00ol/$2  .000 .000 


1.    Grand  Aiii«rlc« 


»/    Includ«s  .proposed  sufplement-l  of  »2.000,000  contained  in  the  President 's 
Budge  I,  ^  — ■  " 


Budget  Authority  by  Object 


  —  —  1979  1980         Increase  or  | 

  ^  ^  ^.rir..tey   Estimate  Decrease^ 

7ravel  andT^urtat ion  of  persons                      I      25.000  I      25.oqO  - 

231.000  226,000      -  5.000 

Other  services...  

1    744  000  1.749,000       »  5,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contribution^   ■   ^'^^^t°°°   »  

ui   ^.  t2  000.000  $2,000,000   

Total  biidget  authority  by  object   ($2'.  182  ,665)($2  .000.000)  (-$182,665) 

(Obligations)  

1,     tnclud..  .  proposed  .uppl.».nt.l  o£  $2,000,000  cont.ln.d  In  the  President's  ^ 
Budget. 


mc 
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Authorising  LegiiUtion 


1979  1980 
Amount  Amount  1980 

Authorised     Estimif     Authori««d  Eiiimif 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchangt  Act  of  1961  (P.L.  , 
87-256J  itction  102(b)(6)  and  ' 
105(d))  '  ^ 

Agricultural  Trada  Dtvtlopmcnt 
and  A:,iiitanca  Act  of  1954; 
•action  104(b)(2)  and  (3), 
Spacial  foreign  currency  


Total  E.A. 


Indefinite    $2,000,000    Indefinite  12,000,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


1/    iTjcludaa  a  propoaad  aupplamental  of  $2,000,000  contained  in  the  Praaidant'a 
budget • 
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Educational  Activltlat  Ov«r«tt«t 


Budget 


427 


1970 

EfttiMtC 

to  Conirttt;  ^ 

Houtt 

AllQvancc 

Stn«te 
AlloVinct 

Appropriation 

.  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$^,000,000 

.1971 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1972 

3,000»000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

1973 

5t000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

•  3,000,000 

1974 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1975 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1976 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Trint  it  Ion 
Quarter 

200, 

200, poo 

200,000 

200,000 

1977 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1976 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1979 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

SuppleiMncel 

2,000,000 

1960 

2,000,000 

I 
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428 


Juatlf Ication 
E(lucAtion«i  Activities  Overseas 


'  r5T9"  1980  Incrssss  or 
Appropriation        Estimate  Dacraaae 


!•    Edufatlonal  Acttvltie*  Overseas 

a.  Appropriation   $2,000,000  -^  $2,000,000   

b.  (Obligations)   (2,162,665)        (2,000,000)  (-♦162,665) 

y    Includes  a  proposed  suppleruental  of  $2,000,000  contained  In  th«  Prealdant'a 
Budget. 


OnTtl  Sf  tawnt 

\  .S,-oim*d  foreign  currency  chat  th«  TrMaury  D«p«rtaant  datanalnaa  to  ba  In 
•xcaaa  of  noTWlx  raqulraMnta  la  uaad  to  au^ort  algnlfleant  aducatlonal  actl- 
Indl"  wd"aklit«?***  foreign  curranelaa  ourrantly  axlat  In  I^t, 

Thla  progran  li  daalgnad  to.atrangthan  Aicarlcan  aducatlon  by  davaloplng  nav 
knovladga  and  axparlanca  with  tha  languagaa,  graa  and  cultural  itudlaa,  and 
political  and  Intamatlonal  affalra  of  thaaa  laportant  vorld  araaa,  Ifhleh  hava 
traditionally  not  baan  vldaly  Includad  In  tha  curricula  of  aducadongl  Inatltu- 
tlona  In  tha  Unltad  Sfataa.    Individual *and  group  projacti  in  thaaa  foralgn 
countrlaa  axpand  and  Iwprova  tha  profaaaional  coopatanca  of  tha  participating 
AMrlcan  aducatora  by  providing  tha  opportunity  for  advancad  and  Intanalva 
training  and  raaaarch.    lhaaa  ovaraaaa  projacta  provlda  Invaluabla  axparlanca 
ro  U.S.  aeholara,  taachara,  and  advancad  atudanta  In  davaloplng  affactlva  and 
tnprovad  curricula  and  Inatructlonal  matariala,  and  by  halplng  than  rMln 
currant  In  thalr  apaclflc  dlaclpllnaa. 
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1      ■^•eiMAl  Aetlvltlti  OvitiMi:    Crtnti  to  toirlcan  Initltutloni 

SrtSliTdi:Si;„il  .^d  Cultur.l  Exch.n,.  Act  of  1961  «d  Agrlcultur.l 
Tt«d«  I>«v«lop«»«nt  and  Aaalatanci  Act  of  1954) 


S££ 


1979  Ettlaatt   j'^j^^^  IncrMie  or 

AltiSLx         A..^h»riz.tlon         Fo..  Authority 


3  •$2.OOO.00(>5-'        Indefinite  3  $2,000,000 

XJ    tnclud»  .  propos.d  »uppl..nen.al  of  $2,000,000  confined  In  Che  President'. 


Budget. 


furpoaa  ^nd  method  oparatlona 

In  axctat  of  nOMl  rtqvirt^ci  !■  u»»o  "  Jj^  ftr*nc«  an  orovidtd  on  *  compitl- 
viiQ  budg«t  pollpy 

fund  56  individual  and  group  projicti  for  526  participant!. 

u     J  ■   1  nf  25  trouD  orolicti  abroad  involving  500  teachare) 

r  P"'"t.  abroad;    A  '^5^,°'  "  •^^'tS^^^U  b.  supported.    Sevan  group 
proapactiva  taachara.  and  achool  .^.^        w..v.     Three  are 

;«jScta  are  long-tar-  projacta  f  Jch  l-",*-'  TJcJ^  N«  ^thi'.  afd  Jlh"!. 

l^lill  «udlir in  Esypt,  indU.  and  Pakl.tw  Involving  60  partl  lpwt..  The 

1979  EatimAte  1/  1980  E»timAte 
7  7 

No.  of  long-term  projects   ^  93,600  $  93,600 

Avar Agt  coat   SSSsloOO  $655,Oov, 

Total  coat   140 

Mo.  of  partlclprnta   <    a  700  $  4,700 

Avarage  coat  per  participant   ^ 
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Blghtttn  short-ttra  group. projtecs,  iMludlng  flvt  tl»*«ttk  suhmt  Inttltuttt 
(thrta  In  India,  ont  In  E|ypt»  ind  ona  In  faklatan),  will  ba  iup|Mrtad  lo 
fiaeal  yMr  1980.    360  taachftra  will  pirtlolpata  In  varloua  projact  activltlaa 
that  ara  daslgntd  to  anabla  thm  to  bacona  kncfvl't^diaabla  about  tha,  cultura  of 
thair  country  of  atudy,  tharaby  Ineraaalng  tha  aecuraey  and  affactlvanaaa  of  tha 
curriculttfi  Mtarlals  thay  davalop  upon  thalr  return  to  tha  Unltad  Statas.  Tha 
follovlng  tabla  ahovs  tha  distribution  of  fundt  for  tha  shor^taxw  projacts; 

1979  Eatlwate  1/    1980  Eitlaata 

No.  of  ahort-tarm  projacta  «•  18  18 

Avaraga  coat   $  52,300  $  52,300 

Total  cost   $942,100  $942,100 

No.  of  partlclptota   360  360 

Avaraga  cost  par  participant   $    2,600  $  2,600 

Faculty  raaaarch  abroad;    An  aatlmatad  12  faculty  fallovshipa  vlll  ba  autrdad  to 
provida  opportunitias  for  rssaareh  and  study  in  tha  languagaa^  araa  atudias,  and 
political  ay  a  tana  and  intamational  affairs  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Pakistan. 
Projacta  ara  daaignad  to  davalop  nav  knowladga  and  capability  in  tha  languagaa  and 
undaratanding  of  thaaa  inportant  world  araas,  vhich  hava  traditionally  not  baan 
vidaly  includad  in  tha  curricula  of  Unitad  Statas  aducatlonal  institutions.  Thasa 
faculty  fallowahipa  halp  univaraitiaa  and  collagaa  Strang  Chan  thair  intamational 
^atudlaa  program  by  1)  halping  kay  faculty  BMBbara  ranain  currant  in  thair  spaoial- 
tiaa,  2)  kaaping  abraaat  of  naw  trands  and  davalopwanta  in  thaaa  world  araaa,  and 
3)  updating  curricula  and  Inproving  caaching  mathoda  and  natariala.    Tha  follovlng 
tabla  daacribaa  tha  diatrlbution  of  funda  for  thaaa  fallowshipa: 

1979  Eatimatal/     1980  Eatiwata 

Ko.  of  fallowahipa   12  12 

Avaraga  coat   $  11,400  $  11,400 

Total  coat   $136,400  $136,400 

Doctoral  diaaartation  raaaarch  abroad;    A  total  of  14  doctoral  diasartation  fallow^ 
ahipa  will  provida  opportunitias  for  advanced  graduate  etudanta  to  engage  in 
full- time  dieeertation  rceearch  In  Egypt,  India,  and  Pakietan.    Theee  doctoral 
projacta  deal  with  foreign  languagaa,  world  areae,  and  dieciplinae  critical  to  the 
national  intereet  for  which  adequate  inet ruction  hae  not  been  widely  available  in 
the  United  Statee,  end  for  which  chere  exiete  a  ehortage  of  trained  pereonnal. 
The  following  table  ehowe  the  dletrlbution  of  funde  for  theee  fellowehlpe: 

1979  Eetimatel/     1980  Eecimata 

No.  of  fellowehlpe   14 

Average  coet   $  10. 100  $  10,100 

Total  coet   $141,600  $141,600 

Language  and  area  reeearch:    Two  grente  w*l\  he  awarded  to  United  Scatee 
educational  Inetltutlone  and/or  individual  echolare  and  reeearchere 

for  llnguletlc  etudles  and  praperetlon  of  foreign  language  textbooke  for  uee  in 
advanced  graduate  level  etudien  In  the  high  priority  languagaa  of  Arabic,  Hindi, 
and  Urdu.    The  following  cable  shows  the  distribution  of  funde  for  thie  activity: 

1979  Eetlmatej/     1980  Eetlmate 

■  T'  "  '  ~   

No .  of  projects   ,  ,   2  2 

Average  coet   $25,200  $25,  200 

Total  coet   $50,400  .  $50,400 


button  of  tundo  for  thlo  activity: 

1979  Ratimaf  1/    1980  Katimmf 
3  3 

No.  of  pro  Joe  to   $20,000  $20,000 

Avor«g«  coot...   $00,000  $f 0,000 

Total  coot........  

$14,500  $14,500 
VtofMAlonml  tupport  MrvicM   9iH,av» 

i,    includ..  .  propcd  .uppU».nt.l  of  $2,000,000  conc.lr.d  1«  th.  Pr..ld.nc'. 
Budget.  , 
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Thursday,  March  29,  1979. 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
WITNESSES 

LEO  KORNFELD.  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  STUDENT  FI- 
PCTe'r  VmCT.^^^^^^  DIVISION  OF  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM 

DAvm  T'Kr,  acting  chief,  guaranteed  student 
mary'f^berry  assistant  secretary  for  education 

2oRA  BEEBE  DmECTOR.  division  OF  PLANNING  AND  BUDG- 

WILUAM  DINGELDEIN,  DIRECTOR  EDUCATION  BUDGET  ANAL- 
YSIS 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  . 

We  take  up  at  this  time  Student  Assistance  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  Vfe  have  before  the  committee  Dr.  Mary  Berry  along 
with  Mr.  Kornfeld,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Student  Unancial 

Who  else  do  you  have  with  you  now? 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  introduce  everyone  in  add  - 
tion  to  Dr.  Berry,  whom  you  mentioned.  On  my  left  is  Mr.  Dingel- 
dein  from  the  Assistant  Secretary's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  On  my  right  is  Peter  Voigt,  head  of  the  Policv  Division  in 
the  bureau.  Next  to  Peter  is  David  Bayer,  who  is  Acting  Chief, 
Guaranted  Student  Loan  Branch,  Division  of  Policy  and  P Wam 
Development,  and  Cora  Beebe.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Planning 

*Ti?"^TCHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kornfeld.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  all  of  you  before  the  committee.  .  .       *  «/ 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  your  statement.  With 
your  permission,  we  will  insert  your  statement  in  the  record  in  ite 
entirety.  You  probably  will  want  to  highlight  it.  Go  right  ahead. 

(The  statement  follows:]  ( 
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DEPi^TMZirr  Of  HEALTH,  EDOattOM,  AKD  WSLPARE 
*  Offica  of  Education 

St«t«Mnt  by 

Deputy  Comiaa loner  for  Smdant  Financial  Aft«i«eAnc» 


\  on 


Student  AeeUtanc* 

Hr.  ChAirvan  end  Meabere  of  the  CoMittee: 

I  epprecleta  thie  opportunity  to  eppMr  before  you  to  preeent  the  flecel  yeer 
1980  budget  requ«et  to  eupport  the  Office  of  Educetion'e  progreu  under  the  Student 

Aaeietance  eccount* 

ft 

The  flecAl  ye«r  1960  budget  requeet  of  $3,687,000,000,  vh^ch  repreeente  over 
37  percent  of  th*  Office  of  Bducmtion'e  budget,  eabodiee  one  of  our  priaery  goal 
in  educetion— to  eliainAte  financial  berrlere  to  poeteecondary  education  and  to 
allow  for  a  aeaaure  of  choica  in  tha  eelaction  of  a  poauecondery  inetitution. 
Through  •  program  of  etudent  graata,  loana  tad  jobe,  thie  budget  requeet  not  only 
reeponde  to  the  rieing  coet  of  education  but  aleo  broadtna  eligibility  to  «  eignifi- 
cantly  growing  nuKber  of  etudante*    Laet  year  the  enactaaat  of  the  Middle  XncoM 
Student  Aaeietaace  Act  broadanad  etudent  aligibility  under  the  laaic  Crante  program 
to  ptudante  froa  alddle-incow  faniliee  by  reducing  the  aaount  vhich  favlliee  «rere 
expected  to  contribute  to  peeteeeoodary  aducation.    In  1980»  thla  budget  Incorporatae 
further  lapleMntation  of  thla  Act  by  redraaelng  the  inequitable  trnntsent  previoualy 
accorded  independent  etudent^^u^ar  the  B«aic  Crante  prograa. 

The  1980  budgat  requeet  repreeente  a  continuation  and  expaneion  of  the  policy 
enuociatad  in  the  1979  epproprietion.    The  total  level  of  $3.7  billion,  approxi- 
■ately  9250  Billion  laee  than  in  1979,  ia  deaigned  to  aaintain  comparable  benefite 
to  all  qualified  etudente,  and  do«e  not  repreeent  eny  decrwaae  in  banafite.  The 
elight  dacraaae  in  budget  authority  priaarlly  raflecte  loiwr  coet  projectione 
to  fully  fund  the  laaic  Create  progrM.    IMie  to  rieing  Incomee  end  the  eccalerated 
efforte  to  detect  frnud  and  abuae,  the  niflber  of  etudente  pnrticipeting  in  the 
prograa  ie  projacted  to  decline.    Thie  raeulte  in  a  Iwer  projecud  coat  for  1979 
of  $2,43S»C)00,000.  $165,000,000  balov  tha  1979  «pproprUtion.    Therefore,  although 
the  1980  budget  reqoaet  of  $2,444,000  ie  8X56,000,000  laee  than  the  1979  appropriation, 
it  ie  $9,000,000  ebova  the  projected  coete  of  iaeic  Crante  in  1979,    In  other 
vorde,  tha  decline  in  budget  authority  froa  tha  1979  appropriation  to  the  1980 
requeet  ie  not  •  real  deerenae  in  coete,  but  dua  to  •  J.979  npproprUtion  which  . 
exceede  naed. 

I  would  now  like  to  diacuae  tha  detalle  of  t  ^  -  raquaat. 
Baeic  Educationnl  Opportunity  Crantfa 

The  flecel  year  1980  budget  requeet  of  $2,444,000,000  for  the  Baeic  Educational 
Oppor.unity  progran  ie  beeed  upon  our  boat  aetiaate  of  funde  neceeanry  to  fully 
fund  the  program*  with  a  aaxlM  award  of  $1,800,  and  to  iapluent  thoee  provleiona 
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of  feh*  Mlddlft  IncoM  Studant  Asilittnct  Act  which  tmimtm  to  Indipindtnt  itudsnti. 
i  SSui^t  S'S^  i^piUnt  .tud.„t.  .ill  b.  .liji".  for  B.^c  Cr.„t.  u„  -r 
thU  ptopoi.l  .nd  thi  .w.t.M  tttnt  for  mlV-tud.ati  will  tU.  ' 
to  $940  in  IVO.    Sine.  th.  Inc.ptlon  of  thl.  pro,r«.  ov.r       "J"^?" '"•'J'  , 
•t.  ■>p>et.d  to  h«w.  bin  «r.rd«l  to  u»d.t«r«dwt.  itudtnti.  growint  fro.  gr.nt. 

•vatmtlM  >"9  1"  " 

Out  $2.4  billion  t«iu..*t.  wKlch  1.  .ppto«l««t.ly  $9  ■llllon  .bow.  our  pr..Mt 
..tl..t.  to  fully  fund  th.  pro,r«  In  1979.  Includ..  .  '••"'"P'^'"""  »'  6.000.000 
of  ur»ut.d  fundi  fro*  the  1978  .pptoptUtloo  for  u««  in  flic.l  y«.t  1980.  J™" 
Mount  will  b.  .v.lUbl.  du«  to  th.  r...ti|utM  of  BmIc  CtMti  co.t.  In  both  1978 
rad  la  1979. 

kthough  our  cutt.nt  ..tl>.t.i  r.pr.i.nt  th.  l.t..t  Inforwitlon  .w.ll.bl.  to 
u..  c«t.ln  probl...  in  proj.ctlng  .»et  co.t.  for  th.  B«.te  Crwt.  progr«  r.o.ln. 
Toi  .^U.  th.  p.rtlcl^tlo«  r.;..  of  th.  r:«.ly  .Aglbl.  W"!-'^""  ""i'^»«„ 
fro.  thTMlddl.  Ineew  Stud.nt ,A«.l.t«ic.  Act  .r.  .till  .n  unknown  w.tUbl..  In 
SddltiSS.  .  wirli?$^  factor. \Alch  l^Mct  .nroll«.nt  Md  coiti  .r.  In  flux  .nd 
iBMd.    .eeur.t.  proj.ctlon*.    Should  our  ^toj.ctloo.  uiid.r..tl««t*  th.  r*qulr.- 
Mati  to  fully  fund  th.  ImIc  Or.nti  pro^ra..  w.  will  M.t  our  comlt^nt  .nd.  il 
iMc.ii.ry,  r.tura  h.r.  ud  rw)u«it  <ddltloii»l^.pproprUtlon». 

C.«>m-t»..d  froBrwia;    SupplM.nt«l  Iducatlon^l  OcportunltY  Crwiti. 
Work-ttudT  .nd  Dlr.ct  LoMW 

TP  .upplMot  th..>«ile  Gruti  progria  .nd  prowid.  .  Maiur.  of  "«i»>^"y  , 
for  riipoodlng  to  Udlvldual  n-.di  .t  th.  enpu.  l.w.l.  our  budg.t  r«,u.it  -Int.lo. 
.ujpo"  for  sSp»l— nt.l  IductloMl  Opportunlt,  Crwta.  tlork-ctudy.  .nd  Dlr.ct 
Lo«I«  with  .  c2p.r.bl.  l.w.1  of  ..r»lc..  m  prowld.d  for  In  fl.e.l  y.«r  1979. 

>upplMi.nt«l  Crmt. 

Our  r«iu.it  for  $340,100,000  for  Suppl«»nt.l  Or.nti  will  prowld.  573,000 
.r.nt.  I«.^^ng  $570  .t  ov.r  3.400  Initltutloo..    Th.  1979  .nd  1980  l.v.l.  of 
!!;Srt      ?hl°"progr-  r.pr...nt  .or.  th4«  .  40  p«c.nt  Incr....  -^v'  'J* 
funding  l.v.1  for  thi  pr.wlou.  flw.  y.«ri.    Th.  nuab.r  of  itudint.  .Id.d  h.. 
l^.«.d  .».ry  ,«r  .Inc.  th.  progr«  b...n  u»tll  .  gr.nd  tot.l  of 
lllloa  irwti  will  h.v.  bk.n  «».rd.d  with  th.  1980  budg.t  r.qu.it.    Thli  "fl"" 
rill  :  II.li.r  o;  th.  Mlddl.  Inco«  8tud«.t  A..l.t.ne.  Act  which  pvovld.. 

for  .  .lalM  .pproprlatlon  of  $370,000,000. 


Th.  1980  budg.t  ra,u«t  for  $550,000,000  ..Intalna  thi. 
laval.    through  tha  i-tchlng  provl.Jon  of  thi.  P""*-; /'".*'2°'°^:f?hi%.,t 
avalUbl.  for  990(000  .tud.nt  Job.  with  .v.r.g.  ..mlngi  of  $610.  ow.r 
flCl^tiM  It  1.  «p.ct.d  that  ov.r  $2.6  billion  will  h.v.  b..n  .ada  avallabl.  In 
aupport  of  atudant  job*. 

Dlract  Loana 

Our  ra,u.at  for  tha  Dlract  Loana  progra-  prowidaa  an  a.cell.nt  axa-pl.  of  oar 
dual  c«lt«.nt  to  a>pand  accaaa  and  «■>•«•  our  progra-a  .ora  .ffactiwaly.  Th. 
S^iat^^t  for  $220,000,000  for  n«.  r.d.ral  c.plt.l  contribution..  .Uhough 
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$90,000,000  below  the  fiicil  yeir  1979  ipproprlitlon,  doci  not  represent  a  signifi- 
cant decreaie  In  the  voluae  of  loin  funds  svsUsble  to  students.    This  aalntensnce 
of  effort  is  posslbls  due  to  Incressed  collections  on  prior  losns  which  relnburse 
the  revolving  losn  funds  snd  provide  spproxlaately  the  sSMe  level  ss  the  previous 
yssr.    Over  900,000  swsrds;*sversglng  $710,  will  be  supported  with  this  effort, 
tflth  the  1960  budget,  over  $7  billion  will  hsve  been  genersted  since  this 
prograa  wsa  Inltlsted  In  support  of  student  losns. 

Fro«  thii  Direct  Losns  spproprlstlon,  up  to  $20,000,000  Is  reserved  to  ease  the 
trsnaltlon  of  Institutions  whose  Federsl  cspltsl  contributions  sre  reduced  or 
elimlnsted  under  the  proposed  regulstlons  when  the  dsfsult  rste  reaches  s  specified 
level,  but  which  show  evidence  of  lBprovs<«  ■anagerlsl  prsctlces.    We  believe  It  Is 
not  squltsble  to  psnsllzs  students  st  these  Institutions  becsuse  of  past  sdainlstrs** 
tlve  problsBs,  especlsUy  given  the  Insdequate  Federal  sttentlon  In  the  psst  to 
this  problem  both  In  Identifying  snd  ssslstlng  those  schools  to  improve  their 
collection  efforts.    Also,  ss  a  psrt  of  this  budget  request,    s  wslver  of  the 
requirements  In  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistsnce  Act  thst  $286,000t000  be 
spproprlsteo  for  Direct  Loans  Is  requested. 

Stste  Student  Incsntlve  Grants, 

Our  budget  rsquasi  Includss  $76,750,000  for  the  Stste  Student  Incentive  Crsnts 
program.    This  aw)ur.t  must  be  matched  or  exceeded  by  State  funds.    In  totsl,  over 
300,000  student  awsrds,  sversglng  $500,  will  be  provided.    We  believe  thst  conslders- 
tlpn  of  the  expansion  of  this  Incentive  program  should  be  postponed  until  s£ter 
rssuthorlzat'^on  sctlvltles  hsve  been  completed* 


Administrative  Support 

The  lest  Itsm  t  wish  to  discuss  Is  s  new  propossl  to  incorporste  within  this 
budgst  rsqusst  ths  sdminlstrstlvs  costs  sssoclsted  with  the  Buresu  of  Student 
Flnanclsl  Assistsnce.    This  is  s  consolidation  of  ^he  sources  of  funding  for  ths 
support  ssrvlces  rsquired  to  opersts  and  manage  the  programs  of  the  Burssu  previously 
provided  for  under  the  admini-vtrative  set-asidss  of  Bsslc  Crsnts  snd  the  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Fund  aad  under  the  SsWries  and  Expenaes  account.    Not  included,  of 
course,  sre  funds  for  Office  of  Educstion  stsff  sslsries,  trsval,  equipment,  or 
other  related  costs* 

gy  coisolidstlng  thsss  sctlvltles  which  include  coatrectual  services  for 
spplicstion  procsssing,  trsining,  preclsima  sssistsncs  and  such,  not  only  could  the 
funds  be  Viors  sfficisi\tly  utilixsd,  but  Isss  complex  sccounting  procsduras  could  bs 
ussd.    The  request  of  $41,385,000  rsflects  sn  incresse  of  $169,000  sbove  the  totsl 
sK>unt  sppropristsd  under  the  three  separsts  sources  of  funding  for  these  programs 
in  1979. 

Conclusion  / 

Finally^  we  believe  thst  the  program  of  grsnts,  losns,  snd  jobs  supported  here 
schlave  our  goels  of  sccsss  snd  for  sll  practical  purposes  remove  flnanclsl  hardship 
aa  a  bsrrisr  to  postsecondary  sducstion. 

Our  1980  budgst  request  will  aaintsln  services  to  slresdy  eligible  students 
sad  espsnd  covsrsfe  to  s  newly  sllgitle  group  of  independent  students.    Yet  it 

will  be  sccomplished  wlL.n  no  incresse  In  costs  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  Administrs- 
tion  to  IP.urs  that  studei^t  sld  resources  sre  distributed  4quitsbly  and  fairly  to 

iU  who  qi-alify.  , 
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IMl'HOVKMKNTS  IN  STl'DHNT  AID 

Mr.  KoRNFKi.n.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman.  As  back- 
Kr  mnd.for  this  discussion.  I  think  it  mi^ht  be  aPP'-^P/'^^!. 
iust  brietlv  discussed  some  of  the  major  improvements  we  hast 
made  in  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  Pn)^iram  over  the  ast 
vear  As  you  know,  when  this  administration  took  office  becreta.y 
ralifanc,  ^eor^^ani/ed  the  student  assistance  P^^^^^^  ^n  nch\ 
all  in  one  location,  which  is  now  the  Bureau  of  Student  Fmancial 

SonW  the  major  thin^js  that  we  have  done  are:  First  in  the 
bask  I'rant  program  which,  as  you  know,  is  the  major  grant  pt-o- 
K  am  th  It  we  administer-we  initiated  :i  major  activities-  We  im- 
plemented the  multiple  data  entry  program,  which  basically  le- 
ducvs  the  need  tor  students  tilling  out  duplicate  torms^  Some  2.a 
million  students  were  able  to  go  through  the       ^'^..JJ"^^ 'JjJ^^yJ"^ 
the.se  grants  without  tilling  out  two  forms,  as  they  did  in  the  past^ 
n       l.tion.  through  edits  and  computer  valida  ion  processes 
wh  ch  we  have  initiated,  we  have  reduced  the  cost  of  this  program 
Th.i  year  bv  about  $oT()  million.  We  do  not  feel  all  of  this  is  due  to 
radul  .nt  'u^tions  and  that  students  are  ripping  off  the  government^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  to  the  contrary,  part  of  the  fault  is 
the  way  the  system  is  delivered  to  students.  , 

We  f'eel  the  costs  of  the  program  are  reduced  bec-ause  we  have  in 
the  past  had  inaccurate  data  and  awarded  grants  based  on  inaccu- 
rate data.  Now  we  have  to  continue  the  process  we  started  last 
yi^w  but  improve  the  delivery  system  so  that  we  make  sure  stu- 
dents submit  accurate  data-data  that  we  can  validate-and  still 
sinu)lifv  the  process  for  students.  , 
In  the  (iuaranteed  Student  Loan  program  we  tee  v^"^  «  K 
that  the  Federal  (Jovernment  can  be  very  proud  of  the  collection 
system  that  we  have  now  been  able  to  initiate  usmg  t'^d^"-al 
nlovees  We  have  billing  systems  and  incentive  programs  for  thost 
,ers<,ns  involved  in  collections.  The  default  rate  has  gone  from 
dose  to  I  I  percent  to  less  than  10  percent  m  the  last  yt'iir. 

For  exam^ple.  in  fiscal  year  I'.TT  collections  were  about       m  l 
lion.  In  fiscal  year  l'.»TS  we  collected  about  M-.  million.  I    fisa  year 
IMT't  in  the  f,"  months  that  have  transpired,  we  have  collected  over 
.i;iT  tnillion,  which  is  already  more  than  we  collected  m  the  entire 

'''we'antR-ipate  we  will  collect  -i^:?!!  million  this  year  and  probably 
S.-.o  tnillion  next  vear.  As  the  President  mentioned,  we  fee  very 
stn.nulv  that  the  .subject  of  default  in  this  program  wUI  not  be  a 
nn,bleni  to  this  country  by  the  time  the  Pres^ident  s  first  term  is 
over  and  we  think  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  that  goa  . 

We  are  al-o  trying  to  make  sure  the  government  does  not  have 
to  uet  into  this 'default  problem.  We  have  initiated  a  program 
wh.'re  we  ar.-  doing  more  work  with  the  various  lenders  m  the 
o.untrv  ;.nd  working  with  them  so  that  the  claim  never  gets  sent 
to  the  Federal  Government  For  example,  m  the  State  of  (  alifornia 
where  we  initiated  this  particular  program,  we  have  been  able  to 
reduce  l"  oerct-iit  of  \\u-  defaults  by  directing:  student^  who  may 
hav..  been  delault.-r-  an<l  put   into  th.'  Federal  sNstem  and  put 
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them  into  repayment  with  the  commercial  lender.  So  they  never 
became  defaulters. 

In  the  campus-based  programs  we  set  up  a  new  procedure  for 
allocating  the  funds  in  this  projjram  which  is  based  on  need  and 
not  based  on  grant^manship,  who  is  more  articulate  and  who  can 
present  a  better  pif:ture.  For  the  first  time  we  feel  that  the  funds 
have  been  distributed  in  a  much  more  equitable  way  to  those 
institutions  that  have  the  most  need  as  compared  to  those  institu- 
tions which  have  a  system  that  worked  somewhat  better  and  could 
produce  applications  for  grants  in  a  more  impressive  way. 

In  the  NDSL  program— a  program  with  which  we  are  not 
happy— as  you  know,  Secretary  Califano  announced  about  a  month 
ago  a  procedure  where  we  are  going  to  put  that  program  on  the 
same  kind  of  footing  as  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program.  We 
are  optimistic  that  we  wili  reduce  the  default  rate.  That  program 
has  been  launched.  We  will  initiate  it  in  the  Boston  region, 

I  must  also  say  that  both  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram and  in  the  Basic  Grant  program  our  experience  is  that  the 
country  is  not  made  up  of  a  large  group  of  students  whost  objective 
in  life  is  to  rip  off  the  government,  A  lot  of  the  problems  we  have 
had  with  student  defaults  could  squarely  be  blamed  on  the  govern- 
ment, more  so  than  on  the  student.  We  find  the  students  are  now 
responsive  and  are  doing  what  we  all  want  them  to  do  now  that  we 
have  systems  in  place. 

We  now  have  program  reviews.  In  the  last  six  months  of  li)7H, 
tor  example,  we  have  identified  liabilities  that  institutions  gwed 
the  government  of  over  $10  million.  In  the  last  two  months  the 
amount  that  we  have  identified  is  over  $;^  million  and  we  do  plan 
to  initiate  these  same  kinds  of  activities  in  reviewing  State  lenders 
and  in  State  agency  reviews. 

I  just  mention  all  these  briefiy  just  to  describe  our  concern  and 
effort  to  make  sure  these  programs  work  as  well  as  they  can  and  to 
use  the  dollars  as  well  as  we  can  for  these  purposes.  There  is  a  lot 
more  to  do  and  we  intend  to  do  a  lot  more  and  we  certainly 
welcome  the  support  that  we  have  received  from  the  Congress  in 
the  past  and  hope  to  continue  in  the  future. 

HKiHKH  KDUCATION  KNROLLMKNT 
Mr.  Nat<'HKr.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Kornfeld. 

In  order  to  give  the'committee  some  background  information, 
picice  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  chart  showing  recent  trends  in 
higher  education  enrollment. 

\Thv  inf(;rmation  follows:] 
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Total  Enrollment  In  Initltutlona 

of  Higher  Education:  ^/ 
United  StateB,  Fall  1963-1078  - 


(In  Thouiandi) 


im 

(1) 


|«4J 

tH4  . 

tHi 

1H4 

lH7 

tfM 

iMf 

Ifll 
IflJ 
Ifl) 

tf15 


T04ll 

■tut 


4.H( 
S.3I0 

(.}90 

I.OOS 

I.  f49 

9.21  S 
9.(02 
10^24 

II.  IIS 

11.012 


Men 


WomtA 
(4) 


3.95S 

3.630 
3. IS  6 
4.133 
4.471 
4.746 
5XK4 
■S.207 
S.339 
5.371 
S.622 
(.149 

6X121 
5,637 


(5) 


1.8)1 
2.031 
2.:9) 
2J34 
2.779 
3.03S 
).2SI 
3.537 
3.742 
3376 
4.231 
4.601 

s.aM 

$.201 
S.:61 
5,S86 


(6) 


3.113 
3.SSI 
4.012 
4.439 
4. 79  J 
$.210 
5.499 
$.119 
6.077 
6.072 
6.119 
6.370 
6.M1 

6.7  n 

6.711 

6.592 


1.  M2 
1.722 
1.137 
1.9S1 

2.  U9 
2. JO  3 
2J06 
2.766 
2.171 
3.142 
3.413 
3.153 
4J44 
4.29S 

4J06 


CMltvl 


fublK 
0) 


frlvttt 


3.066 
3.461 
3.970 
4.349 
4.116 

5.431 
3. 19  7 
6.421 
6.B04 
7.071 
7.420 
7.919 
I.I3S 
l.6$3 

1.932 

8,794 


1.700 
1.112 
1.931 
2.041 
2.096 
2.012 
MOI 
2.153 
2.144 
2,144 
2.113 
2.23S 
2.330 
2.339 

2.361 
2.429 


1/    BnroUrent  for  1978  fro-  F4II  Enrollment  in  CoUegei.  9^  ^l^^^f^^^'^ 
Preliminary  Eitlmatei^    National  Canter  for  Education  Statlitlci  Bulletin, 
^7^^77^9787^         of  enrollment  figure-  f ro.  Froiecll^ 
i^ltutlci  no  1986-87,  National  Center  for  Education  Statl.tlc..  1978. 
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Mr.  Natchkh.  Also  include  your  best  estimate  of  projected  enroll- 
ment over  the  next  5  years. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Projectloni  of  Total  Enrollment  In  Initltutlon* 
of  Higher  Education:  ^/ 
United  State.,  Fall  1979-1986  - 


(In  Thouiande) 


IM3 
IH4  . 
Ills  . 

IM7  . 

\m  . 
\n\ 

1972 
1173 
1914 
Wi 
197$ 


(J)  - 


4.7$f 
3.210 

6.)W 
1,912 

1. 00$ 
Mil 

I.  949 
9.213 
9^02 

10424 

II.  1 
11.012 


1977   11»287 

1978   n>223 


13) 


Vfonten 
(4) 


2.955 
3.249 
3.630 
34)6 
4,133 
4.471 
4.746 
3.044 
3.207 
3,239 
5,37! 
3.622 
6,149 
.  3J1I 

6.026 


Alfcii4aM4il«lM* 


l-uil  linif 
(5) 


!.8U 
2.031 
2.291 
2,534 
2,779 
3.035 
3.251 
3,537 
3.742 
3576 
4.231 
4.60! 
5,036 
5,201 

5.261 
5,586 


(*l 


CMtfll 


3.1S? 
J.55I 
4.012 
4.4  39 
4.793 
5.210 
5.499 
5,115 
6.077 
6.072 
6.119 
6.370 
6.B4I 
6.717 

».7ll 

6,592 


(7) 


1.582 
1.722 
1.137 
1,951 
2.U9 
2.303 
2J06 

2,766 

2.871 
•  3.142 

3.413 

3.853 

4.344 

4.295 

4^ 

4^,631 


Privtit 
(8) 


3.066 
3.468 
3.9)0 
4,349 
4JI6 
5.431 
5.897 
6,428 
6.804 
7.071 
7.420 
7,989 
8  835 
8,653 


1,700 

\M7 

1551 

2;>4I 

2.096 

2.082 

2.108 

2.153 

2.144 

2.144 

2.183 

2.333 

2.350 

2,359 


8.922  7Mi 
8,794  2,42S 


i9tr . 

1910  . 
1981  . 
1912 
1983  . 
I9M  . 
1985 
19M 


11.524 
11431 
11.646 
11.603 
lUlO 
IU67 
IM04 
IIJ04O 


6.1^1 
6.214 
6.241 
6J23 
6,183 
6. in 
6.034 
5550 


5.363 
5,417 
5.405 
5.379 
5.327 
5.2^0 
3.170 
5.090 


6.735 
6.720 
6.^61 
6,575 
6.475 
6.350 
1124 
6^ 


4,719 
4.911 
4.985 
5.027 
5.035 
5.017 
4.980 
4.941 


9.189 
9.309 
9.352 
9,348 
9,300 
9.208 
9/)97 
8.98) 


2.3)5 
2.322 
2Jf4 
2,354 
2.:  10 
2.159 
2.107 
2fi5t 


1/    Pro  lection,  of  Education  Statl.tlc.  to  1986^87,  National  Center  for  Education 
StatletlcB,  1978. 
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AH)  TO  Um  INCOMK  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Student  aid  from  Federal  funds  was  about  $;")(){) 
million  in  1970.  The  1980  budget,  the  amount  requested  for  student 
aid  is  about  $;J.T  billion.  What  evidence  is  available  to  show  that 
the  increase  in  Federal  student  aid  has  given  low-income  Individ- 
uals  access  to  higher  education? 

^  Mr.  KoRNFKLD.  We  will  provide  specific  data  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  give  specific  evidence. 
(The  information  follows:] 

The  evidence  exists  in  the  number  of  low  income  students  who  would  not  have 
the, financial  capacity  tu  attend  poHtsecondary  education  without  nnancial  aid.  In 
the  Basic  (irants  program  it  is  estimated  that  over  xiH).()(H)  .students  in  V,m  whose 
incomes  are  below  SlO.lHM)  will  receive  aid.  In  the  campus  based  programs  the  target 
population  is  the  student  in  financial  need.  For  Supplemental  Orants  'A')  percent  of 
the  recipients,  in  Work-Study  2H  percent  of  the  recipients,  and  in  Direct  Ixjans  over 
20  percent  of  the  recipients  have  incomes  below  $«,()()(). 

Mr.  KoRNFKLD.  But  let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  chanties  that  have  occurred.  Thanks  to  the  Middle-Income  Act 
which  Congress  passed  last  year,  as  you  know,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  where  we  can  reasonably  state  that  there  are  very  few 
people,  if  any,  in  this  country  today  that  are  denied  the  opportuni- 
ty for  low-cost  4-year  college  education  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
With  the  Basic  Grant,  the  loan  programs  and  the  work-study 
rogram  we  have  just  about  achieved  that  objective,  which,  as  you 
now,  is  primarily  an  objective  to  see  that  no  one  is  denied  an 
opportunity  for  postsecondary  education  for  financial  reasons.  I  can 
go  through  the  specific  arithmetic  with  you,  but  just  briefiy,  take  a 
student  who  goes  to  school  where  the  cost  is  about  $:i,()00,  which  is 
about  the  average  cost  for  a  4-year  State  college  for  tuition  and 
room  and  board  expetisps.  Between  the  Basic  Grant  program,  the 
loan  program  and  the  work-study  program  that  student  could  re- 
ceive all  the  funds  needed  to  finance  his  or  her  education. 

The  other  thing  that  the  statistics  which  we  will  put  in  the 
record  will  cloarly  indicate  for  each  of  these  programs  is  the 
number  of  low-income  persons  assisted,  the  average  size  of  the 
Basic  Grant  by  income  category,  and  number  of  recipients  in  each 
of  the.se  programs. 

Mr  Natchkr.  You  can  expand  on  that  for  the  record. 
(The  information  follows.] 
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STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Number  of  Awrda 
Average  Grant 


Program 

Baaic  Granta 
(Average  grant) 

Supplemental  Granta 
(Average  grant) 

Work-  Study 
(Average  grant) 

Direct  Loana 
(Average  grant) 

State  Student  Incentive 
Granta 
(Average  grant) 

Total  Awarda 


1978 

1,821,000 
($867) 

463,000 
($570) 

796,400 
($610) 

874,000 
($710) 


225,000 

C$500). 

4.209,400 


1979 

2,728,000 
($892) 

573,000 
($570) 

990,000 
($610) 

914,000 
($710) 


307,000 
C$5001 

5,512,000 


1980 

2.598,000 
($940) 

573.000 
($570) 

990,000 
($610) 

902.000 
($710) 


307,000 
CS500) 

5,370,000 
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The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  number  of  students  by  income 
category  receiving  assistance  through  the  Campus-Based  Programs 
(National  Direct  Student  Loan,  College  WorK  Study  and  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program)  and  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program) 


Distribution  of  Students  Aided  by  income 
Category 


Basic  Grants  Program 
Award  Period  77-78 


Income  Range 

$  0  -  3,000 
$3,001  -  6,000 
$6«001  -  9,000 
$9,001  -  I2i600 
$12,001-  15,000 
$15,000  or  more 
Total 

Total  Cxp«nditures  «  $1,587,863,624 


Number  of 
Students 

658,370 
451,976 
327,530 
215,306 
121,374 
71,524 
1,846,080 


Distribution  of  Students  Aided  And  Amount 
Spent  by  income  Category  «  Dependent  students 

Campus-Based  Progrvn* 
Award  Period  1977-78 


IncCTne  Range 

$  0  -  5,999 
$  6,000  -  $11,999 
$12,000  -  $17,999 
$18,000  -  $23,999 
$24,000  -  $29,999 
$30rOO  and  over 

Total 


Number  of  Students 

255,753 
572,584 
237,929 
126,562 

40,961 

13,610 

1,247,399 


Dollar  Amount 

195,610,029 
254,150,509 
909,647,647 
118,863,273 
35,891,138 
11,499,173 

1,525,661,769 


•Preliminary  -  Taken  from  the  Fiscal  Operations  Report 
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All)  lO  MIDDLK  INC'OMK  STUPKNTS 

Mr  Natcher  In  addition  to  low-income  individuals  who  want  to 
obtain  additional  education,  we  are  concerned  about  middle-inconie 
students.  We  have  men  on  thi«  subcommittee,  as  Dr  Berry  w,  I  tell 
vou.  that  each  year  ^ay  to  you  people,  what  abcju  the  level  just 
"above  the  poverty  lev-^1?  Are  these  boys  and  girls  denied  an  educa- 
tion through  lack  of  financial  assistance,  or  are  you  J^f^^  "J 
thenV'  We  know  what  the  charts  show,  we  know  what  the  amounts 
are  before  the  committee,  but  we  want  you  to  amplity  this  answer 
in  the  record.  i 

(The  information  follows:] 
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Studtnti  who  art  not  on  th«  poverty  level  but  tttlmAted  to  receive  •  Bttic  Grtoti 
ntnber  713,000  for  thoie  whose  Incomet  are  above  $20,000  in  flectX  yetr  1979.  In 
the  canpue  bated  progrant,  those  whoie  lncoin«  are  above  $15,000  receive  over  67, 
of  the  Supplemental  grante,  over  lU  of  the  Work- Study  awarda  ai\d  over  14%  of  the 
Direct  Loans. 


The  beat  example  of  how  middle  income  families  will, be  aided  through  the 
increaue  of  funds  in  the  Basic  Giant  program  is  reflected  by  the  follow- 
ing. Comparison  of  award  levels  for  different  income  groups  for  1978-79 
veraus  1979-80* 


Assumptions : 


1.  Family  size  of  four. 

2.  Two  parents  in  household, 
i.    One  par^t  employed. 

4.  One  dependent  in  postsecondary  education. 

5.  No  contribution  from  assets, 

6.  No  unusual  expenses. 

.7.    NO  elementary  and  secondary  tuitiun  offset. 

8.  Federal  Income  Taxes  extracted  from  the  1977  jrs 
Tax  Tables  for  academic  year  1978-79. 

9.  Federal  Income  Taxes  extracted  from  the  1978  iRS 
Tax  Tables  for  academic  year  1979-80. 
Actual  FMiily  Size  Offsets  used  for  academic  years 
1978-79  and  1979-80. 

11.  20/30*  Parental  Income  Assessment  Rates 
applied  to  1^78-79  Adjusted  Gross  Incomes. 

12.  10.51  Parental  income  Assessment  Rate  applied 
to  1979-80  Adjusted  Gross  Incomes. 
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Income 
Intervals 

$  5i000 
$10,000 
$1S|000 
$20|000 
$25,000 
$30,000 


Coot  ot  Attendance:  $1800 

Acaaemlc  Year 
1978-1979 


$912 
$912 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Academic  Year 
1979-1980 

$912 
$912 

912 

676 

326 
0 


Coat  of  Attendance:  $2400 


Income 
Intervals 

$  5,000 
$10,000 
$15,000 
$20,000 
$25,000 
$iO,000 


Academic  Year 
1978-1979 

$1212 
1000 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Academic  Year 
1979-1980 

$1212 
1212 
1076 
676 
326 
0 


Cost  of  Attendance:  $3600 


Income 
Intervals 

$  5,000 
$10,000 
$15,000 
$20,000 
$25,000 
$30,000 


Academic  Year 
1978-1979 

$1600 
1000 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Academic  Year 
197.9-1980 

$1800 
1526 
1076 
676 
326 
0 
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Mr.  Najchkr.  Briefly  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  Thanks  to  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act  which  Congress  passed  last  year,  the  middle  income  students  in 
this  country  are  now  also  for  the  first  time  in  history  getting 
equitable  treatment  as  far  as  postsecondary  educational  opportuni- 
ties. For  example,  the  Basic  Grant  program  was  a  program  pretty 
much  limited  to  those  families  that  had  adjusted  gross  income 
under  $15,000.  Now  the  income  level  served  will  be  closer  to 
$25,000,  which  means  basically  that  middle  income  families  will 
obtain  grants  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

In  addition,  eligibility  for  interest  subsidies  under  the  Guaran- 
teed Loan  program  now  has  no  income  ceiling  on  it.  In  the  past 
that  program  was  generally  only  available  for  those  persons  in  the 
country  that  came  from  families  with  income  under  $25,000  since 
banks  did  not  wish  to  rpake  unsubsidized  loans.  Nov.-  every  person 
1^  eligible  for  interest  subsidies  and  therefore  a  guaranteed  loan. 
That  means  that  not  only  will  that  student  be  able  to  obtain  $2,500 
per  year  to  pay  his  or  her  education,  but,  to  translate  that  into 
actual  cash  value,  that  is  worth  $4^0  in  interest  benefits  for  every 
family  that  has  one  child  in  school.  So  I  think  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  assist  more  people  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

We  estimate  that  we  will  be  providing  some  assistance  now  to 
better  than  BO  percent  of  all  the  students  that  seek  postsecondary 
education.  We  estimate  some  H  million  grants  will  be  provided  next 
year. 

Ms.  Beebe.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Go  right  ahead. 

Ms.  Beebe.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  our  work-study 
program,  for  example,  2S  percent  of  the  participating  students 
during  academic  year  197(1-77  were  from  family  incomes  of  $12,000 
or  more. 

In  the  BEOG  program.  22  percent  during  academic  year  1977-7S 
were  from  families  with  $15,000  or  more.  In  our  State  Student 
Incentive  grant  it  was  approximately  15  percent  of  our  awards  to 
students  from  that  same  level  of  income. 

Dr.  Berry.  I  would  only  add  that  one  can  sav  succinctly  that 
financial  barriers  to  po.st.secondary  education  opportunities  .should 
be  removed  by  the  legislation  that  is  in  effect  and  by  the  programs 
we  operate  for  people  at  all  income  levels. 

KKFK(T  ().\  TWITION  CO.ST.S 

Mr.  Natchkk  To  what  extent  has  the  increa.se  in  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  affected  tuition  costs'.^ 

Mr.  KoRNFEi.n.  VVe  have  no  specific  evidence  at  this  point.  If  one 
looks  at  the  past,  the  evidence  does  indicate  that  the  co.st  of  educa- 
tion has  not  increa.sed  at  a  higher  level  than  inflationary  costs 
KiMht  now.  with  more  money  nn'mn  out  there,  we  do  open  up  the 
po.ssibility  that  what  has  occurred  in  the  past  may  not  continue  in 
the  future. 

We  do  not.  of  course,  know  that,  hut  we  have  no  specific  evidence 
at  this  point  that  determines  that  the.se  f)roKra.ns  are  trii'L'erini' 
increa.sed  tuition  costs.  ^ 
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Mt  \ATCHKH  VVhftt  vou  K^'t  the  transcript  back,  amplify  your 
answ.r  a  llttU  nu,re.  if  you  will.  Mr.  Kornfeld.  I  th  nk  when 
you  do  a  littU.  checking,  additional  investigation,  you  a.c  iiom^i  to 

"tind  a  chan^t'  ,      ,      ,         t  t 

Mr  K..RNKK1.I)  On.'-  n.nc.Tii  that  w..  havf  i.s  that  additional  lunds  and  rxpan. h-d 
H.id.dav  for  F  -d.-ral  >tud.-nt  aid  n.av  c-hanK-  this  situation  For  exanipl.-.  prior  to  th  • 
lO       ao^l.  .      v.ar.  Federal  aid  n-npa.nt.s  d.d  r.-  represent     '^-.r^-'J"'"  >  <,^. 
,ud..nts  ..nrolled  .n  fx^stsecondarv  education.  As  a  re     ' ; ^^^''J^i^' ^  "''1^^^^^^^^^^ 
increase  cost.,  b-cause  of  increased  availability  ot  Federal -f  ^  ZlJli'^^lZZml 
of  MISAA  and  the  increa.sed  funding  levels  uiclud^-d  in  '^t-  t^>^c"l  v  ""^ 
atiotus  Act.  we  estimate  that  well  over  nil  percent  ot  the  P""^*^7*'-""'^»  >  » '  .^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
receiCe  Federal  aid  This  reduces  the  constraints  that  schools  miK'ht  htivv  had  betort 
n.>t  to  in™,  costs  since  the  majority  of  students  could  have  these  hi^hter  cost>. 
absortH-d  throujjh  the  new  ;..vailability  of  Federal  lunds. 

I)r  Hkkky  I  just  wanted  to  add  that  tuition  cost.^  art-  allt'ctt'd  by 
a  nu.nbtM-  of  factors,  not  just  the  student  aid  pr"«'-arii 

Mr  Natchkr.  No.  but  it  plays  a  role,  and  probabls  a  major  loU . 
i)r  Bf.kky.  I  also  point  out  that  institutions  have  an  intetv^t 
n.a.ntainm^i  as  low  a  tuition  as  they  can.  ^iven  the  dec  line  m 
!  -o  l.m.ms  You  will  find  that  there  are  a  number  o  variables^ 
Mr  Bavkk  One  thin^  that  is  important  to  note,  the  Congress  in 
,h;  he.ilth  committees  established  a  Health  Education  Assistance 

a.   Prourant  with  the, Congressional  committees  .stating  in  h 
•  rord  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  program  was  to  ^'-^able  th 
u:.d.cal  schools  especially  fo  raise  their  tuition  at^prc.p.-ia  el 
nie.-t  th-  needs  of  the  schools  m  financing  this  very  co.^tly-tvpe 

education.  ,  (.;,  ;isi.ATl().N  IS  .sri'l'ORT  OF  lU'DtiKT 

Mr  Nakukk.  Tell  me.  is  any  p.'irt  of  this  budget  re(iu..st  for 
vtud.-nt  aid  dependent  upon  the  enactment  ol  new  authori/mg 
lcm>lation" 

Mr  'kuks-fklo  For  exam[)le.  in  the  supplemental  f)pportunity 
.-rant  program,  the  trigger  is  .^-iTU  milliiin  ()u.;  [m.p..sal  is  to  hold 
tl.at  particular  [)rogr«m  ap[)ropriation  level  at  ^M"  riiilliom 

Mr   N'atchkk   I)o^-ou  have  legislation  pending  to  that  ettect. 

i)r.  Bkkky    We  have  request. -d  tho.^u-  changes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Natcmkk.  .Ml  nuht.  .    .  •  .1. 

Mr  KoKSFKi.i).  .Mso.  llH-re  are  two  other  inggers.  one  m  w(,ik- 
M.Mi\  an.i  on.-  in  direct  loans.  The  other  suhj.-.  t  that  wtm>rl  re(|Uire 
|,-ui.lat!<.n  1.-  the  carrvover  in  the  Basic  (Jrunt  [)roil-am.  As  you 
kno^^.  th.'  lau  re.|Uir.-s  that  we  cannot  carry  oyer  hi-ire  than  l.- 
p.-n-.'nt    Thi.-^  v.-ar  thf  amount  oi  carryover  will  be  signilicant i> 

liis'.hfi-  than  t  hat  ., 
Mr  N.\i.  HKt<  What  amount  ar.'  you  proposing  to  .-110  o\ei. 
Mr    KoKNFun    S.'itH   million  will  be  carried  over  and  it  is  a 

..oinpluate.i   formula  because  we  are  al.so  goinu  K.  request  .-l.t. 

tiiillion  -o  w.'  ^\ill  eventualls  ciui  up  with  a  Crtrr><>ver  <>l 
|)r  Hk.kk'N   .-'Tl;*.  million  ,       ,  , 

M-  lUHiH   W.-  are  tr\iim  to  han.il.  '  hat  t  hrou^h  reappn.[. rial  ion 

..I'tlKiM    lund>  rath.-r  'than  a^kmu  l<>.   extending  availabilil s  l<.r 

.,,,,A,,ser  We  are  asking  lor  them  to  be  reap[)r.)priate(i 

Mi    Nm(  iiKK    .\t  thi-  point  in  the  record  [)Jai.'  a  li-l  ol  an^ 
„iilH.M"/m-^  l.vi.^lati.-n  th.it  1^  n.ve- ar\  to  eiiaet  thi~  .ippropriat i.-ii 
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with  the  .M.mdunts  that  W(»  hav<»  before  the  committee.  Tell  us  about 
your  carryover  money  and  go  into  a  good  bit  of  detalL  please. 
IThe  information  follows:] 

U'^Mslation  rurt'ssarv  to  vnacl  vtMr  IHM)  bud^^'t  n*quosl 

•  •  •  Provided.  Thai  not  nioro  than  ST^H.OOO.ono  of  the  aniounl  appruprialed 
fur  fisi-al  vfar  under  this  head  for  Subpart  1.  Pari  A  of  Title  IV  oi  the  Higher 
Kducation  Avl  shall  remain  available  throu^'h  Seplemln'r  .'in.  ln>i  f\,j.  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  (irants  without  regard  to  S*»ctU)ns  411(b»:iHBKii)  and  .Ulib«4)  iBi 
of  the  HiKher  Kducation  Act  oi"  VMu)  *  *  * 

Explnnutum  This  lan«ua«e  provides  for  the  reappropriation  of  $72f;  million  from 
the  fiscal  year  liiT^  appropriation  for  ust»  in  the  fiscal  year  IfJM)  Basic  CJrant 
program  to  auKment  the  request  of  $1.7lX  billion  for  a  program  level  request  of 
^'1  U4  billion 

[■^•»PPr^>P^*iJ*tion  (Kxurs  when  C  ongress  takes  action  to  continue  availability  of 
unobligated  fund.-*  thaA'' would  have  expired  or  wHJuld  otherwise  expire  The  IHTx 
funds  will  expire  on  DctofnT  1.  VMW  unless  Congress  takes  action  through  legisla- 
lion  to  make  the  funds  available  for  use  through  September  iSHl. 

The  .$72^1  million  available  in  fiscal  year  IHTh  is  composed  of  ^oKl  million  which  is 
available  from  excess  appropriation  for  the  l!l7M-7y  award  period  and  from  J^Uir, 
nullion  which  will  be  available  from  the  ni7H-so  award  period.  It  is  proposed  to  use 
the  Mh.,  million  for  the  Hi7s-7n  award  period  in  order  to  free  up  that  amount  of 
funds  for  reappropriation  This  will  leave  a  remainder  of  $2.4;^.",  billion  of  VMW 
funds  to  supr>ort  the  ?H7!J-M()  award  period,  sufficient  under  our  present  estimates  to 
fully  fund  the  program 

2  •  •  •  Provided  further.  That  amounts  appropriated  for  Basic  Opportunitv 
drants  shall  available  first  to  meet  any  insufficiencies  in  the  entitlements 
resulting  from  the  payment  schedule  for  Basic  Opportunity  (Jrants  published  by  the 
Ctmimissioner  of  Kducation  during  the  prior  fiscal  year  '  *  * 

Kxplurmtutn  This  provision  jH'rnuts  the  use  of  UiSO  appropriated  funds  for  .fu» 
Basic  (inini  program  to  meet,  as  a  first  priority,  insufficiencies  which  nughi  occur 
with  resjHvt  to  payments  under  the  academic  vear  ''»7ii-S()  payment  schedule  m 
case  of  unanticipated  increases  in  the  dt»mand  for  Basic  (irants. 

:{  •  •  •  Provided  further,  1  hat  pursuant  to  Si*Ciion  411(b)i4HA)  of  the  Higher 
Kducation  Act.  amounts  appropriated  herei-.  for  Basic  Opportunitv  CJrants  which 
exceed  the  anu)unts  re<^uired  to  meet  the  pavrnent  Schedule  published  for  anv  fiscal 
v-ar  by  l..  jht  centum  or  les,s  shall  bt»  carried  forward  and  merged  with  amounts 
.ipproprialed  the  next  fiscal  year  '  '  ' 

Exfilntmtum  This  pjrovision  p*»rmits.  |i  rsuani  to  auihori/ing  legislation,  ih^  car- 
r>ing  forward  of  up  to  IT.  jxTcent  of  amouni.  appropriated  for  Basic  Opportunitv 
(tr.mts  t')r  use  in  the  subset^uent  academic  vear 

1  •  •  •  Provided  further.  Thai  funds  appropriated  for  Basic  ()opt)rlunilv  (.rants 
^may  be  paid  wiihuui  regard  to  Sect i'  i  Ul'h".',)  •  «  • 

Explanation  This  pjrovision  waives  the  requirerTienl  in  the  auih  )ri/ing  U'gislalion. 
as  amended  by  FM.  iha.  requires  a  minimum  {i!)proprialion  of  $:^7u  million 

tor  Supplemental  (Iranis  and  ^2>H  nillion  for  Direct  l^jans  b^-fore  anv  pavnients  are 
made  under  the  Basic  Oram  program  The  fiscal  year  l!»><i)  budget  request  propo.ses 
f.Uul  millior)  for  Mipplemental  Oranls  and  .<2.in  million  for  Diiect  I^,an>..  both 
amount.^  h<'low  the  levrN  mipuialed  in  the  authori/ing  legisiation 
•f  W'  '  ^''''/^'t;^^  JurtluT.  That  up  to  .<Ji).(MMi.iM)Oof  funds  .:ppropriated  for  Part  F 
I  jtl..  I\  .,f  the  F^lgh♦T  Kducalion  Act  rn.u  hi-  distributed  as  the  ( •ornnnssiuner  of 
n.  '-'''/'V"/^''^*'''"''"**''  without  regard  to  Stvtion  UVl  of  the  Higher  Hducaiion  Act  of 

A't/./fi/f.///M/,  |hi>  pn.visioo  re>erv,.>  up  In  .<:?!. Mio.noii  of  li,.  appropriation  for 
^»Mir^.ll  i.tpii.i  .nnlri[)urion>  under  the  Direct  I^kim  pro^'rani  to  provide  f\«-ids  for 
institution,  which  no  jonger  qualifv  *nr  Federal  capital  contributions  but  are 
m.iking  t.!lort>  ro  improve  managerial  p:■.lctIc..^  This  ^xTn..rs  the  aIl(K*alion  of  tl..^ 
aoMMini  m  uwriiiiiinns  at  the  div— rion  ot  t  hf  < '  )inm!ssioner  to  overcome  iieHunrie. 
w  hich  nu^jhr  .u  I  iM  in  idher»'nci' it.  re  .alaMons 

(  ON.^CMKP.  INf'ORMATin.N 

Mr  \at(  HKK  How  do  fiinulips  and  voun^  fn^ople  find  out  al)out 
the  amount  and  kind  of  stud(>nt  aid  availahlt»'.' 

Mr  KoKNKKi.n  Ri^lit  now  tfu«  prime  sourtt«  is  tfirou^^h  thfir 
j4UKlancf   L-oun>r|ors.    if  t}i(«>    ar**   entering   stu(i<nt>    \\v  h.p- 
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launched  a  pro^jram  which  will  be  enacted  very  soon  now.  We  have 
hired  a  contractor  and  we  are  going  to  do  spots  anf  '^f^'^ 

and  advertise  the  fact  of  what  the  Middle  Income  Act  has  done  .^^^^^ 
what  opportunities  there  are  for  people  based  on  the  Middle 

^"mI" "nItVhkr.  Does  vour  office  have  any  direct  responsibility  to 

'"mT  KcSIInkkI"^  vve  d.,.  We  think  it  is  essential  that  we 

communicTte  this  and  make  sure  that  the  public  knows  what  C  on- 
gress has  passed  and  what  is  available  to  the  public 

Mr  Natchkr.  A  recent  survey  of  college  freshmen  showed  tha 
;n'percent  never  heard  of  the  Basic  Grants  program  and  .2  percent 
nf^ver  heard  of  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Fund. 

Mr   KoRNKKi-D.  That  is  right.  And  that  is  a  concern  of  ours. 

Mr.  Naivhkr.  Have  you  checked  into  this  situation. 

Mr  KoRNFKi.D.  Yes:  we  also  have  been  very  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  not  only  do  the  people  not  know  ^bout  the  program  but 
they  have  misinformation  about  the  programs.  People  still  think 
for  example,  this  is  not  a  need-based  program,  but  a  scholarship 

^'rhere  K  gross  misinformation  out  there  about  these  prograr-s. 
We  put  oat  a  brochure  about  a  year  ago  which  tried  to  put  a 
description  of  these  programs  in  very  simple  anguage.  When  you 
try  to  describe  them  in  detail,  it  just  overwhelms  most  people.  We 
distributed  millions  of  copies  of  this  brochure. 

We  have  a  brochure  which  has  more  detail  which  we  have  dis- 
tributed, but  we  still  feel  we  have  not  ''^^"•^Pl'^^^f^  "^^^^^^ 
Those  Stat -sties  you  just  read  certainly  indicate  that  1  hat  is  wny 
we  have  now  retained  this  firm  t<,  put  on  TV  spots.  They  are  going 
to  be  in  Knglish  and  Spanish.  We  an-  going  to  put  them  on  rock 
stations  and  do  TVXspots  and  other  kinds  of  things  t<)  make  sure 
the  people  in  this  country  do  know  what  the  Middle  Income  Act 

\Ir^''NATrifKK  Would  vou  .send  ati  adequa:^  number  of  your 
brochures  to  us  so  that  the  members  of  the  .subcommittee  may 
have  a  copy  of  these  .sam files. 

iThe  intormation  follows:] 


^■1  i 
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ro  hc^lp  you  finance  your 
(Education  and  training 
after  high  sc:hool.  the 
U.S.  Office  of  ^duration 
(I  JSOll)  offers  six  studt^ni 
finan(  ial  ai(i  programs: 

Siipplcnic^nial  llciiK  unoricil 
()pfK)rtunUy  Cirani  (Shini) 

<:ollfrt<-  w<)rk  siudy  a'M'  S) 

Nalioniil  DiMH  t  Sii«U»ni  li)an 
f.Vi  JS/J 

(uiiWfUiiccd  SUKit-nt  loan 

(( .S/J 

Mt  alih  l-:(lu(  allon  A-ssistaru  t* 
\jiu\\\   Hit. AU 


pfog-«in»  yoy  mutt  bt  eruod^  M  *ast  h«U  J.cn»  .n  in 
fw.w*  P'tVi'n  ■!  «  po*tt*cond»f>  co«#gt  unn*.4.ry 

V««1KW^1  kCtVXA  !«criAiC*l  KhOd  Of  hOV'l«» 

nu.s.ng|  par1c<>AI*>g     '  'SOE  I.n*r>c.«t  «Kl  pioortmt  You 

...uvi  «ivo  m*«  ina  c<i./e»>«h<)  r«qu.i«manM  dt^inwd  on 

W.tn  rhe  ft.  opt-on  cf  •    I  a^d  Hi  Al  i  «defai 
s.odtni  a«.M*/«:t  .V  *««'d«J  on  lh#  M*"  ol  ne«d  Nt#d 

tr*  u.H<i.i<f  Mr**on  y«J*  •dutat.onii  f  ^Xfi.W* 
tu.t.oo  l««t  lOO^  bO«fd  DoOkt  tup|H<»  and  m.sc»lUn«ou4 

•*p#n«t   and  rh«  imcuni  yOu  and  yom  ••'-••y  c«n  iKcxd  u. 
piy    Thv.  «r«  Wy«i«I  rt.fliwtnl  ty»ttm*      o#l«rmtf>.ng  youf 
'itwl    Wh^  an  tA  thrs*  tyW»m»  l»kt  '^lo  tcc^i  lh# 
iKlof*  %uch  U  mct'me  aswU  and  Iam.Iy  tiA  ir^y  do  nol 
•fl  tvaiuaw  tNi«  laciof*  >n  th»  wm*  *«y  Th«  •M.mait  o» 
rw>«  much  you  and  youf  Camrty  can  aH'^d  var> 
dttwndmg  on  wtKh  ly^tAm  «  uWd  ai  ynur  school 


hixA...  xMt  aid  b«KI«  tnow  d«t  "bwt  rf*  ihA  book«ii  The 
btAt  «nJtCt  o(  intOfm«l«Tft  on  oth«*  U>u»C»*  d  »>rt  •»  !»>• 

frf^afviat  a>d  oHic*  at  r^ui  trhcx3i 


livi'a  tin  n.»oy  othe<  «>LKi.f4  o*  student 
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Cotlents 


Cuf'tJfai  IrHurrndlioo  1 


V.iiii  HnjhJs  tiri(J  RusjHidvbilititJS  As  A 


Program  4 


Campus  Based  Pu^yfanis  10 

Supp'i»"'ent«l  rd<M:aiiOnal  ()(<f)f>rlunity  ri»3ni 
P'oyam 

Nai»onai  Di»ect  Sti^lent  I  uan  P'tigidm 
College  Worit  Study  Prog'am 


Otidianleefl  ^ruder^t  i  oart  Proyrarn  13 


He,il!h  I  diicalion  Assistance  i  oan 
Pfogia/n  16 


Souices  ot  \nUitn\a]\on  on  Iho 
GtiaranieHcJ  STinJen!  \  oan  Program  18 


Otneril  Informition 

Wr^n  you  appljr  Ic  aid  uiidei  «ny  o4  ih«  u  S 
nitK©  oi  frjuc»l>on  pfugi*fM  yOt.  ^h(lu«d  beconie  iatpi»»i» 
with  U\  th«  fu!P%.  'Pquuemfnts.  OOii^atKyit  and  d<s]dlin«t 
which  apply  to  yOu   Sptcilic  mfuimrflitfn  iDoul  f«Ch  0*  in« 

HOwtvet  tht»e  aft  a  few  poinl*  you  IhoukJ  ke*p  m  mind 
1   f  ac^i  USOE  progiam  lai{»  auo  mi«  o(  iikm 

i<iif*yiM<«^  g'«nit  loani,  qr  employment  riMf>t&  nuinghl 
gills  .i1  "lutiey.  trt«y  dO  not  hivt  lo  \)t  icpaid    I  omnt  vt 
btH»i/iMKJ  ff'fjiiey  wti«th  must  be  fvpdid  with  ififittl  tm 
pli.yrr>efn  Atkws  »<HJ  10  *oik  and  P«#n  th#  n.f)f»ey  yOu  rt^tH 

?    To  De  LOr>S>dUfed  tot  did  Ifom  «ny  nl  th« 
tis<;f  (jif^ivm  lOu  inusi  co«>'p«eji»  v^e  app'^Htoo  immi 
4f(.uialeif  iind  Submit  l^arn  on  i'n^e   Vou  <)'9  aiw} 
'*»\^.rKiS'D«»  'oi  f  ^eOiing  Ihc  siatuv  0*  yOui  dpp'NattOO  10  tt« 

su'e  that  rt  ha*  bfvn  pioc^ssad 

3  You  mutt  f»appiy  annually  Aid  Uam  those 
prugf^mf  does  not  confmue  I'Ofn  one  yeat  lo  lh«  n«it 

4  To  apply  und»f  any  of  iHff  USOE  P'OV'<vnt. 
fOu  Hiufcl  me^]  one  ot  Ihe  foTIOwiny  crft/vnshf)  lequ'iementt 
be  a  citiftn  itaiiunai  at  permanent  levKfenl  ol  Ihe  United 
f^latet.  ine  Notthem  Maiiana  i«fandt.  or  tne  Trutt  terntory  o* 
tne  Pacific  Uiand>  <x  be    the  United  Staias  \a  othCf  than  a 
lumpof  aiy  purpo««  and  ba  atia  to  piovifiD  docu<n«ntatian  of 
yOui  mieni  to  bacoiiie  a  pennaneni  (e^Kjtni  (See  you» 
tmeitciai  aid  qn<ei  lof  accepf^Me  dor  umentaiion  ]  It  ynu  are 
•n  tne  UoitM  Slates  on  en  F  i  or  f  ?  sludeni  vtsa  only  yon  a>a 
not  etigib(«  tor  Fede'V  stuoani  aid 

&  In  ofd«i  lo  iece'««  aid  I'um  inese  sou'ces. 
y(Ki  mu^i  he  entcied  >n  an  eligible  cour5«  ol  study  at  one  o4 
about  9  000  inslilutions  parl^fxittng  m  USOF  tmanciat  aid 
pfogtemt  Not  ail  mstiiuions  pari<f>ate  in  an  the  pfogtamf 
To  chcK  k  the  aiigtbiiity  ot  a  school  and  tic  piogram^  as  wed 
■s  Ihe  eveuabtfity  o4  financial  a>d.  contact  the  Khoo('» 
financial  aid  oKce 

6  Aiihough  the  U  ?  one*  of  FdocaiKyi 
detettdinet  the  »iigit>Jity  ol  a  school  (or  pafiicfjatw  m  UfiOt 
tina«i(,i«j  aid  pjogiams  the  Go»e»nmeni  does  not  niake 
Mly">«ntS  about  o*  ci-doise  the  qi>afify  or  Suilabii'ty  Ot  I^k. 
el-.'  Hfitrf-  otte'ed  by  tMj  ^hnol   it  is  you»  lespnnsibitity  lo 
La>»'vii|  r*aiua(i»  tne  content  end  quaiiTy  ol  the  school  and 
its  cu'if  uiuin 

7  IJndMgieduateS  may  apply  to»  any  ol  (r>e 
(iSuf  ptOQ'ams   Ciidduaie  students  m^y  apply  tvily  Icy 
Naiionel  Oiiert  Student  loans  Guifanteed  StmJenl  I  luin* 
('Oiioye  Woffc  Stijdy  and  Heatih  Fducation  Ass<stanc« 

I  oana 

6  An  of  ihese  progiams  eicepi  CoOege  Worli 
Study  set  I«niii«  on  the  loiai  amoimj  ol  aid  you  can  i»ceni«  or 
the  numbei  o4  ytais  yoo  can  »ec«>v«  it   It  n  imp<jn<in]  io 
know  tfieM  hmits  so  ihai  you  can  mave  oihe<  t/«a«is  for 
f-nencmg  lhai  perl  of  your  ediKat^m  which  e»r«.ed»  the 
limits 

9  To  iK.*>ve ''ixi^iai  a-d  yfu»i»iisi 

(a)  Be  making  vtiVactorr  p^fgi^vs  NmQid  iNi  <-oi"nii*ion 
<>*  yOu*  cnu«se  ot  M.idy 

(b)  Not  be  en  .i*.»«,,e     a  t^aiu  r  (.  mki  StiKteni  I  i*n  or 
Ouaianieed  Stuoenyf  <xvi  end 

I 


ERIC 


8 
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...any  sc^^-^  -e-au-p  M.aJh'^.V  io 

1.         I  '1-.%  •-  A  pri  V.  l-.>Ol 


.-.It 


4r.  i 


.  •  .XJi 

....    ^»    1  ,  M  .-Jfi  f-yi  i-'i 
iHsJ  •  '.o  Vi-  ■  ■•♦•^■^  »■■• 
 •  ^-'^              »h1  h^i. 

.1  ,  ...  htt.r  A  Nd'!-"-*'  ' 

 I,  I  J  ..  j-DPfli  .'It-*'"'      t "  *  ' 

.XI,  ..t   .  ..   7-^'--  ^ 

1^.    -.,..1    '  It        «»«t  ^aH-.»l  p..»P"^.'S     H^'U.r.  .fv.    ■■■  —V 

I...;  

sM. .  u  '-11  ,0..  —I  u%#  ih*  -^o-'^r  '-"^J  'o*      '■ » " 
..,Jr....^.t4,...*".s.o.  -         T,""  '  I 

,  .11'        -.I  t\t*.t 

Your  Riflhli  and  Rfipon»ibilili»» 
At  A  Sludtnl  Con«um«r 

—  

V-M  *J  .-I....-..--  

^..,,,s. .......  ■ 


•  K-,-.*  hi  *  Iho  ,i«;tMM..i4^  r'u« 

....ai^..ii  f  pi»d   T'  %  'vl^*  ■  *  .  ^'^ 

<|i..|  lf*S  ir^-n-        {  '.H'd  iiJrt'i  tH"i*!.  <1 
K-so-ii  4i.d  ••  -s.  »»»rt'*<«uv  en'«"^'''*>  • 

.  .u^.f  1.K       f  P-  •   -Hft'l*  -Kl    ,  -Ml  JS'*'-'".  1  il'* 


I. .J  r.i 


 I  

. ....  .....ov.  {■■  ^'  I"  ^  ■  «  a  t  »»• 

s  fi  P         .i.>         ■!  Jl  ••  -i  -t-J  I"  f  •  ■*»»  «H* 

•  KrKi*  f  .'it  lf.M  V*  h-t*  "  "i  -.  •."■♦■"»■»'■ 


It    .  .     .  f      ■»  'v^ 

k(  ..'.{.IP!*.  .V  jrt  "  ' *" 

.  A"  'P--I.H     ii-Hj  <lc'..»'*  .*  »■  ..'  '•^  »■*■'  ' 
■i  V  I.-     ■•  i-'-y 
1^1,..,.     1 ,  J  .  .1   ,-1  \ 

■    r    .  t. 

•  li.-'  .■      .1  ■  M  i-'     ■  .!■    «  <  ,.,••■»— I 


.  -  <  I  I  -v  •  ■• 
•<>s  ..'>'!»■•  '  


..At" 


f1  .VJ.  ' 


A'it  ■■■■  -  -l- 


D»  9  "  •••  •»  p  '  •  a-  < 


9lud*nl  Rights 


•  P^rfOf'ti  Ih*  (v^xk  |ha»  A  rt'" 
I  ■  CoMfQff  Wo»*  Sl.KJy  .t*.l'il 

^  *  Know  and  c»wT>pl/  -l**'".'  »^'. 

n  «r  iMppi<4icn  .or  •«! 
^  •  Know  and  ccnpiY  win  yn^  v  ;..-■<  -. 
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Hasic'  I{du(  cilioniil 
Opportunity,  (irant 
Profiram 


Ythjl  Ct-yrrrfily  toi  4  nnSK  G.dnt  rtc<J5  i.qi  di'Pf  Ily 

atr«r  ,oiif  vt^-bMy,  lyt  ol^»•l  nd  ttcmr^n  ,oui  school  or 
Slift        i^qurff  in«t  rou  JTpfy  («  a  fv«%c  G»4nt  Xmu«p  fOit 
f  V»  D*  Cf>f.V(J^.«<J  lot  ctn*.  a.0    fur  <vprc.t<  .».t,w.njt.Mn  oo 


I  turn  u,  j„r>t  JO  »<)80J  wi»  »Ar^«  up  to  $1  ano  ifPtmnding 

(ti.i.kv  II*.  iir>«^  ir'iOf  '-■'.lucijii  ^-o  {Htigidirvs  tit  e'«g»bt# 
V  .'tMi » .      ■ft.v'^*  ^^^<  Ci'ai  I  •lArf'dk 
/  to  trf*  r^fti*  lo*  4  lM^«    .-.ii'i  r'ni  "-usi  mi 

tpi...-*         1^  f.g^p  l  i  j"Ciai  ■■rpil  lirtsml      ri.i.  fUsir  t  imhI 
p.^r.i.'v  '.  i-.ijtfl  an<j  tru;  n^i  ",»  ii.ui  t»<}i«.rfi-»i"  ibi  in 
.■  !«'gi.».f  4ir  M./dr"'i  c"'-'"«"0  '-.r  e'-^-l^e  pr-^^u"^  Jl  Af 
v-^b'f    s»-1iJhxi  jt       '  jn  iif>e  « .  iTe'  tr»e  ci'/ons^o 

di'.ru«.«*d  -ir  y.ttgt  «  «nd  fdi  "ot  navtr  u^ed 
ri  u"       e»gibrtity  'o*  H^Vr  0*rit^ 

If  I  general  yOu  '"ir  -oviwr*  {Ximc  {J»flr»l!i  for 
•«ni  lull  fP»'\    Hnwp«p«  yiiu       >^  fvt  4  Ra^»f.  r,,iM  to' 
^.  til   M.e  c»>h».l  cMi*l         ,1        y.,„  rfci»  eitiriHPd  III  ^  c.'u'^«  Ot 
s«^1,  i{PN.y»*it  by  you*  (c'kx^  Iu  'c>]»>ir  up  lo  li*i»  yPtUs  tc»i 
d  tii^t  .}nyiM  ot  (b»  yntj*  wNjoJ  i|>yt/iie«.  you  If-  tti  inil  m 
«  'lun  (.  ledif  pm^diAl  ciAKW  of  %ludy  *hirh  «*■)<  d»i<v 

Al1h(^,gh  yiAi        pf-f-JDIy  t*  p4»d  y'lU'  ^^d^M: 

fl^JM  l^-«>^h  yOtii  Uh.T!'    yOUl  V-ig>t>ilitv,  A'Ht  t'»*  tfCllfOl 

dti-iHinl  u<  ythjf  4«r4'0  lU*  ilolvtmrfi^fd  by  Ihp  Of'K  <*  o. 

l-f..<  dl'MI       fh*  l.l  d't  «l  Jut  lllllCIII  «l   fllul  V^.'oi  ■  .fl'MI't 

•wjiii'Sd  Ov  r,(ivf*i.ih*hf 

yoy  n««d  n  dplf"^#i*d  oo  U'F  Dd^"* 

I.I  «  'ofrr.,!*  .]e*».c^d  «nti,^ilv  tjy  iri«  C>H<v  0*  i  dui4lKXi 
»ru3  •evit**Pd  Cry  Ov^t^^    Thi^  formula  4f.^ied 
t<v^-l^tp^>tlv  'n  4it  rt(<.iir«nfs  Jmd  ]«k«^  infn  jirr  nwnt 
•■(t<4lc>«n     'irarif -4'  -.iipiign.  Sue  h  d%  ^/.fooir  >l^Mlt% 

*»t  if>«i  I.  %i  ol  y..u»  wt.tc allien  III -fvlpi'ii-'*  til* 
J  -  •u>'t  .'it  pMif  giftnt 

flue     ihf  'o"'«u'a  "^.I'tii*  o(      (log' .I'"  .I'-d 
*^^«       ••t^'ly  lirf  •■t»Hri.y  Pv«»y  i(fl-(0'it     tN^  ^.i"'?  'fd' 

"Owliiai  r  wr,,r»i«.rdrv  p*.  .it  d(<.lK,  dl>d  If  pH  {'<l'9*<t^ 

•  d-'*  I'l      tdkrn  If  t>.     I  iHifl    ■  ii>i«ri  ( ri,jKt{|i  Si^ri*  d'^l 
L'  .Mtr  v-*'l(>r  I  did     v-im^  di>  411- 1«  t^«<  i-sMntifjo  % 

4i0  .■lf«  •»  'i  i4»if         <t<«.iiu»'t  ^^'Ml«l 

c-  ..»»  n^ii-.     4i'Pi  i-iig  ">e  tiii^'ivwu  i^eoij  i;i  thf  frt*-}^! 

R«t  d.*s«  '/t       ■.-•"H-ptitv  d>  il  >f'gtr<  Ot  lh« 
<i.^-t..Mr  »i  i»f..il4  .1  s  ..fit  "  *t'>*>  *.'.,.ti-ft 

fi-o  I  dr  .2^'  i  {■d»ni»h'P'  **"•  "  l-r**!  l'* 

*''-'..iM<«  tltu<l  b*  '"g  *•<  HMilj  (^>>  114 
ftA  '  -  tin-  i'i     'i<tll  i>.k.i>g  tirf  «  ■  .il 


How  to  Appfy 

>»»u  i'l.i^i  apply  lor  4  R4^^:  0t4..f  rd.  h  ,(.a» 
•ll-jf  loi  tne  "t/o  HO  d*dta  pw.md  i^-i*i^h. 

r.liitg  ,|fiy  .>iiv  C.I  11.,. 
i  to  fd»  c  f  in-.rdiiipil  lo« 


id^udiy  1  d'Hj  M*cr>  I-)  »'}80 

•  ■**-'*,'tt\^  4( <(■'<<  4fii«n  t^*ln^  wiH  .iHo* 
4  f«J%<  'i»ant 


•  ■\|.i-y  P.i  .;f,ii»» 


^,  Pl.,1  4,1,.,  ,        Col  QiM  i 

t^r>At't.»}  A.0  fonn  ifAf  t         ^l/'P■f  ^y  f^e 
<V?"eyr  Sc^.-lla■s^■/^      .-ifp  ({  .ssj 
Pp*in\|,*v#nij  K,ght>i  inut%litn  Aw^M^nc^ 
AytMiCy  (PMf  44  /  ftum 

H'uOlfnlAtl  Appiiiihon  toi  r.\ii.roin.(t  /  S44r> 
iy/9  60  *ppin  Jdyii  foi  i';i-fi.r.i.„.df.t.fi  tj'  /»4MC 

tvogiam 

Til  lind  out  wh.,  n  lirttn  ycj  Mirmid  file  (f.rrdrf 
fUc  i.r.ai,..al  «<i  olf.<.p.  at  »ach  Khoof  yr>u  ar*  con*.cl|.i.nQ 
11  yPu  fila  <jne  of  iKe  Iitm  low  fo^mi  you  '"n^i 

Ihflf  you  cnPCk  |h«  artiM,jd,.,ffr  .ton.  «kJ-  dhog  thdl  ytn, 
rtie  .INO  Hpply...g  fu,  Brf^tf  r.-anl  •l.y.b.lity    II  yu,,  rt„  nol  y„u 
*ni>  l-4y#  Jo  l.lf  dg«f.n  il  yoo  *,ant  to  ajTly  fnr  4  Bd^K.  fnd"l 

Thpip  ,$  on  crd>g*i  lor  dpjjjying  tor  a  Rawc 
Giant   ti(.w«v(>i  -fc  a  sit.dii  ftidifl*  f|«  «,ng  eif'-erlh*. 

U     ui  f  A»  to  havt  youf  r>pea  OvU'nn.n^  foi  olhvi  d-U  IJ 

you  u^«  ihe  » »5  o.  f  Af  to  apply  <-iy  tor  a  Ra>.c  fii.im  ih^.e 

No  ma»«  wtitCh  lorrn  ,oo  oM  lo  apply  lor  a 
RjiiC  Giant  you  nxjit  compicit  fh«  form  c.ai*lufly 
accoialely.  and  i^ibiy   » d.lure  to  do  ^o  .rfj  (,u»»  doi«y>  tf, 
(.11 H  ««.vnQ  your  af3p1.cdf.on   .',eno  the  coitipWrd  apri-.ainin 
f»*  a.Mit  %>  VfH.<l^   If  y,ni  M'i>d  il  10  anolhsi  u^M^y 

»■».  A'-l  itt'lay  Ihp  Pkk  i.s>rf.y  III  yi  ,„tn    II  yn,i  ^a** 

.,11,  *  I  ,^..pipi,ny  yo..i  lout,  ,.,  d„  nol  .■i-,Jt.i«.«.i«.tl  II* 
.1.11.,  .N.n^  ,,„,  s.„n,i.,  f,nd,.i^i  a<J  ..Ikiii  dt  yOui 

^l.»>lKJI 

I  t^m  R4J.C  Ci"«n1  dppli*  diK»n       kpl  «rfi  ,i.f  i.^jp  « 

P'-.i  M'd  If  viju  >ubrT,d  ihtf  po^i  t4.o  *y.in  a4:p(,cdi.,«  ii 
wJt  i«  'I'lji'.ed  lo  jrtHi  4iid  will  -•U'Cdi*  ih*  arCHoomaie  'i4i« 

you  will  iPLVIvf  yOOl  Student  I  l^.b-lity  R»poit  I^jl  H)   •hith  ^ 

Ihf»  oHiCial  nnf .fii  alior>  o*  yOur  etigib<iily  rfidt>«  fo«  a  lia^K 
f.'af»I   It  r«u  do  nol  i«ce>v«  lh«  |Knf  <  ard  *ilh#»  a  m,infh 
atlei  S*iKlrfTg  m  yfx,,  «j^rf„  .,trfxi  s..tmrt  an<.ir.pi  ^^H  1-  4J..-1 
"  yOw  hie  lift*  .,1  th*  o«».  lwfr,^  no  pt.^1  I  did  u  j-c ...ded 
t<nwHv»i  yfrt,  ^nn„ld  IPC  mr,r  a'.  SI  H  s,, 

'■'■hfl  dny  ol         dppK  \     n  yO..  Ir.  n„t    %t.^  I..y|, 

V  t..-J  ,  .n.nrto'  crt  linan  d.        I.M.,  ,n,rtt  t./ivo  fh^ 

'1.-  .,>iM>i<t  o.  i*fi*i  Ic.  'fLP,^  f„„i  n*SK-  0-*nt 
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«ppl«.*l*^  0O"tc1«o»  mu»1  b«  'waO*  on  yfM>  bin 
4       Do  ftOl  OO  »h#  ^l-f^  'il""  •"•^'^ 

i«il*t%  i«t  <oi»m  tic  lo  fOui  •ppi*ii"on  fb«s*« 


fttud«rl  ll»f  ilMlil»  "•port  (St») 

.<^0U  41KX.  n»  ^lu/  Pi^.brt.rt  "'fir*  •iiH'^hrf    Tf Um«f  m» 

.u«.D#'      ''-y^'  in  dim  iw  ro«  w 

r«c*iv«  roul  B«%*c  Ciiani  rou  mu»l  h«v«  •  cofteCl  *n<J 
(On\pM1«  SFR 

I          «•  >#CJ->"t  uf.  the  SI  M   Sp(  ion  t 

.  4K  u-^i-  r-,'  --g  f""*T  ^  ■  ■-f-"'*'" 

f^s^  r...M  M*«J  -sw'^t...^^ 

\him  1h#  *  'vi*  a'™'*''^'  **•''' 

4  bf* . '^''^  vvj  rou  w-i"      —  r 

...ov^-r,    in  ».>.K'>pl  

«  -.I-  40<*..t  ,W  ^^*»-^  *^s.r.^— ^  W» 

l-.<^  *  '  ^  ^*  "  *        ""'^  ^ 


Coffocllon* 


.4s.  p^g.-         *  "  ' 

,.1,,  4..  •  iPl^-.t-ol  V.yleni  to^.  4n<l  4  ..M 
Z  M  r,.„  VMO    An,  .-^  I.K.  M  M  ...  .  -o. 

A 


ui  ih*  ',f  fl  io  »ei*ci  t  h4n9et  1^41  K4v»  (iccutteO  s-"i  e  lou 
^.gf.«d  It*  ^i<4fcn  Vou  may  oni,  ci-a^^  tnfoi".«i.i)n 
«M  *KO»i«l'>  »nl«itd  on  1»^  4ppiK.ai«on 

Mwplul  Mfnl»  ot\  MAking  Co*»tCtiOn»  10  Yo«»  Sf  ft 
I       ne«>e«  »Og»  Si  n  lO  •n^if*  1M1  «»  .nIdrrtMtiQr  c% 

nx'tci 

SI  U  M^k*  f'T  ■  i*'ec1«*ti  n>A\  w  "vcPS'*Jt»  ■"'  ll'*-' 
Uie  i«iiiriii>4i.ii<>  ir  Sri  ii'Xf  r 

t"  *oi,i<1  l»r   '"»'  ajt-f 

■ill  r  tr..V  -»»""  «»'1h 


It  •^f>  4i-sAr«  I' 


ll4rf* 


.rit7 


til        •  w  ■ 


rtt.p^<»<},»r.1  -ifyOP"!  7""'  M  "  -y""*'  ^' 

ai'd  on*  p^'fnl 

S.iOmrt  it^  ♦  "P»  oi  rour  SI  B   "^eep  i^*  oiMt 

.  .♦i.pi  in  .  aNP  T'-u'  . 

4ii  Pdirf  w«%  'ta.te  ^  ntakiiiy  <.s«i*K  l>unt 


tuppt«m«fll«l  Form 

i>tw>i4lly  fiiiii  I'lV^ '         ^  ' 
1,.^  l|iiarx..*1  a11<iii'>4l-«>n  tOm  Pul  OP  Yi'u*  apP^ 

t.i^n  yiiui  ^polic  jii<y»  f.li  c  oi»ii1  dtj^itJiiy  youf 
'  p.inf  lA"  so'ngth    r^ripio'e  iH-ilec  ifiUin  stXfCrfiC 
,...drt..v>s  you  ( Jin  <iw  J  S.<W«^«'n«ai  I  0»n»  «>iowS 
U.  ftirt-  T..UI  pi.ytrfi.1y  -'-dpi  talcijiairO  or»  tho  HaMS  .1 

AN.i  h  ym.  I'My  l.le  «  Vn<?{ile«neol4l  f  otm  414 

•  A  paipni  o(  H>QuS4  whow  1 9 '8  locow  wav 
niciiidBd  uo  ihe         Gi4)il  4i*iit*i«x» 
fjHjd  s"»c»  t^w  app**  aiiOf*  *•* 

wi-md  n4v*  t»i  ■  ^  "tidrd  on  lhi»  4PPI.I  al.on 
•frf  a  RHit  'i- »  I  loiaiiy  u»»pni|in>yp.i 

l.if  m  <9As.l  HI  'n  1979 

•  I  hp  (-aif  '^  .(» t»w  appiM  4-11  ►•a**  h«'»'n  4Ppa 
Mifd    .1.-11..  p-i        a..  o..g.o4i  inn  RO 

4'>on  Uir  4  r*4s<  ruanl  ^^,l,l»■  »Iik1 

•  Trt»  ^pjjif  dfil  has  become  v#"i»a.4lP<J  tJt 
il.««  .0  SI."'  .■  ihe  .--•sji'-ai  »9?9  80 
a{<K4l«^  10«  ■  fW\'C  a.anl  iul>niil1e<1 

.rw  ixi-p  •4^  ffl  *u.j1rf  tave  tjenn  rfic'ud»'d  -rf* 

apph.  alion  w  a  H-is*  G'ant  has  bPi»« 
unahl#  In  l"i«sue  .»<J»'i-4l  »/'<  omp  ^irtyli,.  -.ig 

htifirs  lo.  10  AV****  o#  icmgtn  iliK-ng  19/^ 
d.te  10       n*  da>»^agf  10  ««  o^tic  -ng 
i>*>«-r(y  <s  a  '«ui»  oi  a  'laiu.ai  d-saiie- 
.jivaiwia,  thai  .xr.i.'M  du'-'-g  We  •'xi  "^''^ 

•  ihf  ■txi.'t-'^'  '!»""i  an*!" ani  •i'«M  *aN  c'''i-''  y""! 
♦.,11  f.p.c  ■  J'  •♦•ast      ^-'u's      wppfci  a 
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m«it>iiii4«t<       Iff  «r*»K«  at  "U  >(>r.gai 

in*        aiion  lor  J  Bttic  GiAnt  hat 

P#ni«nib«r  rf>«  f.,4<)tt«'t«i«iAi  Form  c<ni^  bt  ii>«d  to 

'.««H>V"»»"'««  ^'ofm  ^^H;  "Hi^i  11*0  ■«X'u<l»  «  G»*rtl 

(-  rfifi-.ny    If  pit,  h4vt>  litlf        dnnig  iHit  l(iim 


0«larniinall«n  of  Aw»r4 

«'|h  iTlvnricii  (iligibdiTy  indvi  ru^t^'t  but  «>l^  dit(oi»n| 

V%V  lull  lin>»  Of  *  yOu  W  fnioutfd  tcf         IPt^n  «  lijU 

uho^  year 


y<}«j  c4nnat  b*  p«<}  yfxx  g<dnl  unlrf  ^nu  v 
pnfoOM     4r  titi^Kjm  pfOQr«in  «i  An  »l^ibt«  intlitulion  Anmi 
VI X I  -i>yisi*i  Ira  ci^twtx  youi  luianct^l  j>d  otticvi  ««  « 
^i4>>il<>(1  rnnihtxl  10  C«llt>Ut9  lh«  ictudl  «ihOuoi  ol  yOiK 

Vou  «4  i«rniv«  p/,vm«nr  of  yOur  Ha^iC  G'int  by 
w#  ot  Km.  •h#rf»o<i4  ih«  Anguiv  Di^bu»s*rt)»n|  Gylitm  o*  lh# 
AnvinAi*  0«%Di.»4»mtnr  Syvitnt  rou»  school  chootn  tn# 

%^i9r»  unU««  wtich  «  pfvlft  to  opvfttt 


Th«  O^t  ol  fiuCAtion  dnn^  not  vn<t  ^tnA 
M  ^ooi  A  chtLk  «nlh  ym^  nair*  on  i1    liiMr«d  Ih« 
^■.««•<f•^lrnl  0I4C9%  C  a  0*nfc  4n  imouOI  n'  ''KX^ty  '«*«g*» 
r'■nug^  im  yoti*  %cNjoi  to  m«ftt  (ia*^  Ot*/»i  ^^ym^^nt^  tti  ai< 
■1%  *tu<3»'il» 

Th#  Ua^<  Gtant  (tgiiXtior^  inrKnin  -nMilulvint 
»  ">4it»  MyO>«nls  al         ur>C«  Pv«iy  •ClOemic  It'm 
is«rTii>M«i  i;in>^MH  nt  rj^ariff]  $Lhoai^  onihogl  tt4rT>aii) 
.}«tin4td  \mtrf>\  mint  mniif  payni«ntl  at  I«a«l  twrt  a  yVA'  '>! 
•  (nji^  a  «chi)Oi  may  pay  mof«  ('aquvntlY  il  •!  wlS^l*«  lo  do 

YOI*  W-h'/ 
■i>  pay  ynw    it  may  ci»  * ' 
«■  I  iHinl  giv*  yOu  a  lN*. 

T*ihofi%   iAfh«f>  a  ^c^*' 

lb|»  V  hltjl  %  'fHUfd^    ,■  J 


\ 


•Hy  ChtKrt«  Iht  fr^l'-'it  1  w-tl  -^se 
If  ftdSC  Ctiant  di'M  Ity  lu  yuof 
I  '        a  cwnbinalHjn  uf  th^^ 
(t^As  #1       acCOOnI  rt  rtKAl  rttitiKy 


AHwnil*  OllburMm#nl  fyiltm  (ADS) 

fcomt  fliyible  Vhoois  ha««  chc«M'n  n«  lo  v 
d.iDiitw  Bas<  Gianf  IwihJs  fo  iha,i  .^rudiynH  d.«fciiy  Tr-^wV 
ich<^»  ooaiai»  unoa«  the  Aiipioara  n.^bi.i'.H'».i'nr  System 

•  AOSJ  S'udtnu  attending  Af)S  .nM.iyi.on»  a'»  pa.d  dimctty 
hy  'he  rit>ve«*imeo:  aiei  tr^y  mak^  a  "  "wcwhj  stdge" 
4pt>«n  aiicw* 

Vnu  I  an  yvl  Jhe  &4^ond  Mnga  totm  Ri»qu»»| 
•i*  "'ay^nl  ol  Hf  OG  A*aid   (01  »./iin  .T04J  tiom  {h« 

'4  d-d  .illKf  At  any  iisl.l.,l..,n  *l-.,Ch  .ft^-ltO^  .ir<>tl>( 
A.n....j|^  L.iSb.i«%t.f*irnt  byMwn    Allni  iA'flu"y  li"*.g  out 
t^«v         Af  t.ncj.iig  |(,  |h0  .nMiucrHH.S   yi^  inusr  suNi'il  if 
litK»ly  U.  !h|»  r^Hvt  f,id»«|  F'MK^'Arti    Allni  ■»utiinit|.r»g  ll.f 

•  *m    y,,v,         |4>  ,ld«  S(?a  0'  tr*  ^iho^nt  i,|  y,,u,  a«».|i<1  II* 

jii.(n,i.t  i.l  ir^  «,iM  (^.d,n,ent  jihJ  iiw>  {•'tK i^dfU'S 

'f  4u«",t.i.y  .njrf.h,, j,j,„  pr.i,^.   rt.ir..i,  i,.i,i  *i.c«..  a»ioi 

■fH  P.v-,Q  '^.^  a.t»,lrtlAlit*i   yiHj  «r.H  t^t^'tV  fOO»  th«i'll 

the  Basic  Clunt  M.^giam  haii  an  o<igi>iiig 
ol  vAiidaiDQ  ihe  tnt{«»n.ai.on  w^lch  siu.Vi«t*  jnd 
pdienh  .epo»l  nn  |hvir  R^i<  G«4ni  appI<-atton$ 

II  you  are  vaitcltd  lo  th*  vaiidaion  u*<**\\ 

yc'u  «in  b*  leCMMM  lo  pceMnt  to  your  linanc*  Aid  i.ll^«» 
voflA.n  d(«cufT»»nn  »uch  a»  yom  fedviat  Imon^  lai  Rtiwn 
1040  c  I040A  w  7  siaien)0iti&  and  «taiain,.ni»  oi 
houi*hokJ  »./e  and  nwmbar  ol  hOu4«hotd  ftirn>b«(t  *x 
COilfga   In  add'lion  you  m,rtl  i»pod  on  yjiw  AppI<AI<vi  lh« 
a«r.ognii  io#  Social  SecwHy  bmaftis  and  vaiaian'*  beneMs 
II  d^c'ppanciM  eiifti  you  may  bt  ieqgi«Pd  lo  p(a«>dt  iurth«i 
vtlormjlion 

Once  ihe  Imanc-ai  akI  ottic»i  locnv**  thnse 
d.xuI^enI^  and  hi*  d«ieim.ned  ih«[  the  .niofmai.on  r»po<i*d 
c-  yOtff  Sf  R  r«  accurate,  yov  tWi'd  *iH  D*  ca«CuHled  and 
paymeni  «di  ba  node  II  any  <A  Ih*  •nfoimaiton  irpo/ied  on 
iou«  Sf  R  «  maccurata  the  fmanciaJ  aid  oHicer  wrfi  lequne 
ihAi  you  t  otieci  ihe  fnatcufAie  data  and  have  you*  stR 
ifpiot.e**«d  belore  payment  c«n  be  made 

Action  Arui  be  lAken  agamv  app«ani&  who 
koo*tf>giy  mnieport  data  Th»  Rav«  Giam  App<K;aiioo  ram 
■  ■•■|i.«t»\  you  lo  ^uhihii  dncumenialiun  o\  llie  mloimufion  you 
ii'p.*!  lo  Ihe  U  S  OlUe  ol  f  ducAiiiin  i^ion  lequo^t  b,  the 
f>ifiimisMone»  ol  Cducaiion   Faitufa  lo  pio»ide 
d-^uinaiilAtinn  may  fetull  m  C4ncellai<0O  ol  yo.li  tntife  Ww,K 
fi'*n\  awA'd 

DvadllnM 

MafCh  15.  tflM  Vouf  Appl<Al>on  lof  Banc 
GiArtt  eligibility  fnu%t  be  'ece'v«d  by  Ihrn  daie 

Mey  6.  19M   Any  to«ftcl>on.k  lo  yrjuf  bl  R  mmf 
i#t.e*ved  by  ihr%  date 

May  31.  t9M  of  the  Uti  day  ol  ihe  term 
»h<hevef  comet  firat   Deedi.ne  lor  ♦ubm.H.nfl  you.  vaIiO 
Sf  R  lo  the  itfianciM  Aid  oti.ce  at  yow  ichooi  it  y„u  ...^i  ih« 
deadline  you  w*  not  lecetve  yoix  t9rg  w  Bamc  Giant  n 
you  e»»o<i  >n  a  couTM  0*  iludy  beginning  ^tt,,        i  iggQ 

you  *U1  hAvP  unM  M  30  lO  eubmA  <ft^  ^^i^      p  ,^  ,^ 

fmani  >A>  Aid  oihce 

» 
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.1  |.  u  ■•<>■•<]      *• 'r        p  H.i'.  i    !■  !'«'  I  -t 
if*At%  tii'.>l»  »'•..»  '.^  •  4.'.*  .  -Ki  r  .  1  * 


*4  Z*!* 

•        M'   ■  li>* 

.  *4  •..  .-4." 


4  I f" 


I  he  Canipiis  f^.is('(i 


1       .1'     -  -l* 


 ...M!tr       '^^    'H.f.  -.1  »  •  -  '■ 

'Is  W** '  f       •!  "  I'  'J  rf- •  *  <-J 

(  .  ^M-s        'v-J*  "  *•  -  "  ■  -       '  ' 

^  t,  ...wit..-.  .-  -  ^iMity  .."r.-«-'*'  " 

.....V-rs  .,M.t..g'r*  iv  f«.«-  ^  -  '  -^s  '» - 

''^  ■. *  I'"  •*-■»-■'■■*''» 

.^.^■r  «nd  ,111.           -tU-  M-*-  ' 


stippU'incr^l.il  \  tliK  cJiion.ii 
()p[K)rinnils  C»ran!  t'r<)M'«"ii 

4,    ...  .4.-.  4.   .  xM..W  I  .1".   J   I'-  ^i  ■'■  * 


N  .  •  aiif  4n  >.I  «r  f  ""l 


.-li- 


ft IK  .1.1 


N.Hjuii.il  Dun  \  .siiliU  iU  I  <>.in 
\'\nyS,ttU\] 


». ..  • I..-'     n-  I'  -I '  ■■'f' 

,.;u  a  r  I"  ■■•.V.l  H    4  -'K  (.ti.Jil.*'    -f    »  f'U  I 

.Mj.iffii-l  fs;  II  rf*'*      «1  tK  'J'^'*'  »••«•»•••«  «* 

Mdi  •  .-{i*  ■.  ■"g-"        i"'  tO'^  ■'        ■«"'  •■' 
s. Kl*..  «         '.IS  a'M.dil,  r  .i-tiirlnrt  /  0«  4 

h4^''0  ..i  s  ifij.P*  ih.\  inUt     »  f li^     T  r"" 

J-.i.XX.  tc  g.diJ..4ie  si^ly         t-U  -JfS 

Hf  ,  d" ,  «,  M-J"'  M'SI  |«10l 

.  ■       U|.  \|  '   Ot  '.-     "  ••'  -A''--"^  '■■'<»         •»'  ■  *»"*    H    '  ' 

■  II        .     {.«Y  t'««  h  I'H*  '-an    tillin  g  '^t  -I't  «!»■•  »•■  M-' 
r  :       t*  xt'«igtHl  1  t*-.  o-l  inlO'l'M  oft  ihf  i.nii«- 1  t'«'a'«  «• 
,.I        n-»n  (iiiiK  <i4>     in*  T'-"*  •••Wt""*"' 

■l.>^.r■.^I^  i<H.«  1''*  '•■i*  0»  iWr.l  r""'  ' 

ft..t  I..  -v%.,%l  (..^^M    y<ii,  in„M  pjy  4|l  t,«V  »  1W1  <  ' 
tfi*  \c'"<*«»'  '■'  4  I-*-**'  *rtiOiinl  ag-oo'titji'l  'it  « 

■..^  n       |jii<(.i.g^rt  iin*t'fj»  .r't  ef'l 

It  t'^u  rtpivn<"t  '.n  «!'  Nti'il  4"rt       V  **' 
.' .»  ip  tf  '  ti*»ft '  "-e  t '  .f.«^iMo>»»iii  ^•tt  irtkr  (i>  t-.'i  Id 
...  ..^iv    It  ri.(i  .CP  i  If  r  . I' I 

I  •■  Mill  ..I  I— f'fJI'^'i  Tl|  fl.^*l«in1  •«  -I-* 
»-^Ht^."  •tl  I**  I  ^i-  Oil»f1  , 

Hi.  iMr'"'*-'*  J'*  tHiJu  'wI  liw  i«-  «<'  1  1*"*"'  *^ 
,  .,  ^pl,,.  .1.  th#  Aiirk^fi  l'.*!*^  Pi'jtf  t-fiirt  >V'M*  i»» 
'H.r   if<-'t,"ii  A  i-iijhe  ai-r  '#'«i"^  •«  4'  i  -isi 

•  ^.1  <.ir  p  .tuli  41  *<■  f-i.y'bif  -r-ilit.,!*!^ 

lii.4i>,  4J  a«0         »"  4"  V'"'  ' 

I'. I.  -itt:  '.t  I'^n  f  •'^t  pintion  joivs'^^s  I't*  lmfti**'fc  w*  u 
^..r»..  .  P-'^r  '  f^lS  o'  t»'4(  »•>»•(»  •<  *•  <•  fO^r^  'Ji'^V^"^ 
^  It        li«vw        fji*»sli<iri  4bOi/l  IN*  Ift— t  ,t  ,,.^1 

I.  J-    ■••Hi'-*!^'  r.tn.gairf>»\  .ir»«"">»^l  ■«»  • 
,  .J  I  tf'u  NxJ  liun-  V         •■■*M«t  »»*  !'•«»' 


•■}  I'- 


•  Wt  tt  pi- 


Uottowt't  Ri9hU-NDti  Program 


•  r'.t  *■  •  p.i-.»^ 
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t*«t«f  ■«>«yin#ni  t*g.f  \  «l|ft  -s^,©  '.C^'O*  M  fOu 
'■rena  «(^O0<  H>tt  h^.l  i.rT>«  Th«  g'«(tf  i<>t<x}  •^  a 
vvylinuttwS  9  m.jni.i  p^t^  fli/irtg  •^<h  jOu       "Ot  eiiio«»0 

•  TOW       «  i.ghi  to  df<e'  p«yi«<em  of  ih« 

1pl»>.r^o|  ,ou  «>t  nol  ••qii.itO  50  mw*  p»y»ti»Mlt  ot  HW* 

•  !■-»  1^*  '.gM    .*  T-'U  '^5trt.»-  .1  N3'.lfOJ' 

•  You  r>«iy«  J  '^ghi  to  pffpay  me  'Odf  wi^oui 

(i«njlty  Th  s  m*4n*  lh«|  ,Ou  f^y  It  *ny  lim*  (-^y  thp  i«Win 
r»y  ^^^»  mrfti  Jn<  SAfry  p*yni#o!  m  M 

iofr*««r's  WrtptwiifciHtit— WOK  Prvfram 

«  .%  you^  •^po/'S'ftiWy  to 

•  Kof'ty  rhf  «hO0f    •ny  ot  th«  loOrwmrig  occua 
tMplo^t  th#  lOAn  «  rtpA^J  gf»du*tK)fk  «inlhdr4wAl  dorti  «chnnl 
Or  «>sV  l^4n  ri«It  lim«  «n(>lx]jnce  chAng*  ol  Addim 
C^rfrg^  (■  y    m^jCtO  njm*  tO  m4fr«d  nam«)  lclM<tr  lO 

•  n«(>«y  i^t  >o«n  n  4cc<yd«nca  wifh  th« 

rrp«rif<«nr  w:h*dul#    If  l  if C i^ntl4<iC«4  lii^  *h<h  iii«k«  It 

( 1^1  '(V  ytx.  to  ff^Mit  ihn  rrH>onvbiti1y  conltct  the  lAndtc 
'^^♦'l.jie^y 

•  Nciity  the  •9'^<3»>  nf  *n>  ocru'»»"r^  whch  f^ty 
•n*ct  fi^rf  ei^4>i'<ty  Un  4  d»(«trrien|  o<  ippttyment 


(^(jllfi^f  Work  Study  J*r<>>lrcim 

k*  %f  .rte'-K  «tio  f^pfj  U'it.s_.si  t,a  «nd  *no  "luM  edi'-  4  t'«i 

i^«'i*i*itixai-criai  e<per■^^s   ^ou  'njy  apcHy  if  yOu  a't 
*-M/*ed  Ji  >t«%t  f^aJt  time  «i  «  «oc4iiun«J  unf5»i g;«d>*J»lf  0» 
Qi4(1wa(e  'itudAnt  iTt  en  4(^0 ved  postset{i«idJ'y  in%ti|ul«^ 

An  />M.iui.un  ihei  panccMin  m  Cofieg«  Wgii> 
S*u(]y  a're'>ges  iro^  on  cen^put  Of  ol!  campus  «nlh  e  p**OK 
ot  p»'»He  oin(xr><.»  agency    in  eirjnfling  <  joO  and  *s><gp>ng 

a  Ni'k  Schedule  »^>e  ■■nat<ia<  aid  trficer      t^e  r^to 

acftnjnl  te)  y(Sy  try  l.njndei  asd^Unce  Ibl  itxM  • 

>r*#1tiie  ici  fOtjt  ^ean^  and  Id}  you«  «L<»d«mx  pM^esi 


In  g(.i<vtAi  ihe  «i«iefy  you  •I'CB.Ye  he  Mvurt 
w-  It  r  (i/f  «fti  ifiin.inu«n  «4ge  bui  r|  iiiey  jisn  t>«  'e*aied  lo 
iiW  ol  mx*  rOu  d(i  and  ih*.  pioiicKcmy  iinju-iod  ni  you 
\s  t'lr.fi  tiiirpus  t.A^rd  aid  the  mot*  \iyd>  j*a»d  sei 
by  i^fl  H.0  (  •K.I  at  a  ■•rtvi  iiiai  c«:iiiai  be  «i(vod«d  Thus  il 
yoij  t-»^f  A  J*.00  CW  S  a*A'd  icgflid'es*  d  ihe  o,.rT.^^|  ol 
houi\mrfhpd         yOu '^ce-e       I'-OO  rmnarrol 

fi  <  '  ^^l.e  If  1*  employed  uOdPl  HV'M  Mtjdy  toi  I' dl  aCdile'li^I 

ye* 


(;unrcuu<*(*(i  stiuk^nt 
Loan  I'lo^ircuii 


The  r»nj»ai.|*fd  1t.,il«-»'l  I  i^n  PHigiarti  cn,iblii« 

you  lo  bono*  irom  ei-gihie  iei»de'^  ai  a  lo*  .»>toT?i  uio  lo 
•».epl  ert itratirti^di  eipc>r<'^es  rf  fnu  aip  .inend.ng  4 
MM<c^|ing  pmuecofkdary  schoO»  4t  iPiiV  t.jll  timf  RdnHl. 
C»edi1  intion*  having*  and  lo«n  aMncul<ont  a^o  piher 
•endef^  pAn>c«)iie  voiunianiy  lO  oSl  and  *nd  own 

lunOt    I  enders  in«y  cr>O0U  lo  *nOni  llivy  Will  lend  «i|hin 
GSl  i»)gib>l'1y  guKjelmet 

In  mo^t  Siaie^.  loans  are  guatanieed  by  Siate  01 
pnvaie  f»onp»ohi  agencw«  In  Staler  wthoui  ihew  age'K: « 
"oan^  4tt  in%utta  by  Ihe  Federal  Govrnfneni  Guarantee 
egtncies  may  impose  leqoiiemenis  vr<ier  ihan  -..o^  ol  ihe 
f  edBiai  Piogram  and  students  noi  tiig-bie  lOf  ih#tf  Siaiet" 
guaranteed  loan*  may  t>e  atxe  to  obta-n  a  federally  mwed 
I  oan 

The  maannum  yoo  may  bMio«  at  an 

und»»giadk«le  1  $?  *»00  a  yt«»    A  graduate  01  prOloWiOnal 
sturteru  may  txnicm  up  to  $5  000  per  ytar  itn  %ome  State* 
ti>e%r  ainr^nii  mey  be  >e»»)  The  mteieit  tare  on  inete  loan* 
*  '  percent 

The  loiai  GSl  debi  ihai  yOu  can  h«ve 
niiisianduig  iw  undeigraduale  01  vocafiOfUi  »tydy  n  t  /  SOO 
I  he  lolai  lor  grad  jaie  «  pmieviionai  *iudy     $  1 S  OOt 
mCinling  lotint  mjrjf     Ihe  undergiaduate  level 

lnt«r«il  ••ntflta 

A"  Mudents  a»e  Big.pie  'or  f  Mlcaf  ntp<e4l 
bene'if*  »vgjrdies\  cl  larrniy  Jicome    The  f  ediwal 

lit  verr.rnent  •*»  pay  the  mlvrttt  on  Ihe  'f-ii*  'O*  f"\j  t.i  v<^u 
'nuM  begin  iet>ily>ng  Ihe  loan  and  ducng  authrvi^ed  |>e<-0(1% 
ut  rt»ie»»nerrt  ,» 

Inturwics  ^rMnfuint 

A"  triMv^rice  pivf^HHTx  o(  up  to  '        #•»-!  each 
Tfai  1'      lutai  'iW  Hil^tandipg  fr»ay  oe  co«»k,»««J 

*.-i*AiKt  wrn/ie*  .m<<|tf  O*  piiva'e  giia»«r»toe  Agr^ry.y  f^rg'*'" 
An  p'e-Vr  ■  ol  one  OuJrl^'  ol  l  j^ff  fnt  «<ii  )e 

»  fJ'tf  led  <nr  U^r  V  0,  i^e  f  Pde-«l  (j'-rt""  •nerit 

U^.Jal^y  lh,s  li»*mn<m  .s  c  OUkIiKS  Ht  »r  «•  •  .r-e  O'  «I'M»i,'%riiienl 

hy  iho  >>v}*i 
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th|»  H^r  in„%t  t>*  '♦■t^'d    P*»fti«n»»  ''0'  «>«il¥ 
•can    'oy      •mp#<  ltd  lo  i.o«  »*^i  rOtir  «ende<  tHtxiiT  fl"** 

It  yOli  ioUiiit  oo  »  f^r  «!.()  «  **»0»»  s  ■.'  4Me  »o 

Mkf  K'"**  »J  'ftOytt  tfie  "1  d^v  -f 

4;if  I  t-0tij"^9  '«*ia"r  i' d  j#'^«'-»"iiy  .lrsdf/i»fd  «  .l* 

•  .i|  n       in<irt4>|  .!>••«  #»  fK  'ii*  (ioy  "f.V  '-'ty 

•„<  •.»»♦  r^u^l**'  W«V*"'*  '  "•"d.A.llKl  t>»  AC  Tlf)N  lwh>Ch 

'onp*»»«1>v»  Volun1##»  P-rtyr«»«»^   ^0«u*^lf»'»  *^  Jo*'**  ^nd 
Pj/^,giam  i»  i  ix:J>  '^tTX.pJ   i"  •dd  itJ'^  d»l»»m«nl  * 
«»4(i«tM  Any  t.r««       ipiutn  '•■  'u"        ii^dy  ■!      e'xj  W# 

W"»»d  b,  "»#  C.i«"ni.%>K»»*i  nl 

t  ^ai  «  4t»*.  »iti>»i»i'tJ  «n»  S'.i«1t"  lS  W^'"        u*'»tM  to  tind 
1.^  imw  ifc^P*'**"*"' 


te*>d-«g  -\Mij>«^  *H'i-  «i-'"^  «'«''*f>'« 

•  A»1|M  ,'.o  »"  '«»»  f"""  t'*'*  "*  AK"*''"" 

tt<  v.'^'irt        con-.pi«i»  It*  p*/t  of  4  i«rt>«h  '  y"*^ 
••■4-'4-ai  «id  fin  i**"!*"! 

t-il»">r»'n 

•  I  I. lO  rirf.'*i'I1h« 

41^-  <^4«e       v|..*'«'  '»*  'v'"^* R'-g--"*  ^' 


Korvowtf  t  PI)QHU    OtL  frof ram 

•  /  ^j.     ^    ■         •       A>         ■  ;  At-*!-***  ' 

f..|t  ill  i1  ■»  l>  W  ^- "■<•'■'!  "•■•'■'"'^ 


•  »o»i        •       10  f  .-d***!  '"mrrM  irt->e'-i» 

•  I  »iid»i*  ffluk.  piOvKle  fOii  wih  «  cop»  'J*  if»* 
(  ijit4<>«iFd  piorti.stoty  («Otf 

•  Yow  ^•AV*  A  "yM  «0  A  9  10  *?  '"u-'^lh  B''*<-* 

<\  you  iii-i'd  v^nui  tifiH  l-n^i  -•♦ng"-  o» 

tt»i\  t*i.#irt  "4  -f^d*  jieO  .•^  lh«  p(Ofni%w>  nn1« 

•  A  '^tl1  lO  P'f>(-AT  1*^  '<'A"  *'1''«Mt1 
allf               ""-l'^  '^Al  y.Hj  "^Ht    fli  Af"*  1"»'  '*"» 

4'w  *  ^ni^  Ai-r  ■  '•••^V  d.KC  *'i^«0».i  L*ng  »»'*yths  .1  iViilty 
It.*  ••>»  wat^i  pA,tieni  in  lu« 

•  iro.,        •  'iyM  to  ii«ir'  par'^cnt  oi  n  <»  -^-Af^ 
df  i-'H."<  "  ..'^«.»J'«^*'^   ii'-rip-  ir'p'-^i^"'  r".  .f't 

-(».j,..»i».J  '-i  .•.^•P  i>4|"^-"""»  ■•  -I'M'"'-*  <t»A'    >.".v,.l'  ..,.t 

 v...d  hi  (.ar  '  toirM  i*'  i^  "  A--  Iv-'g  iff  delpn'-f 

turn  u<y^^'  f^K^  ,  i.,  ■■  4,  q.iAiW  ••.«  a 

.)*i<.i/i.i"ij  a-f      d  vf  the  l*■•f^'^^o*y 

•  II  yiiir  <  «'ino1  m^lH  tt**  ilH  ir'"!"'' 

,m.  nj,  .rg.^^i  i,i.t*.*'Ar(»  ■.lxrl^e  ■••ndi..   ,'«1p.  »t,tf» 

JI^  K,rn«nl»  '.N«y  h€  «Ad»X»d  10*  A  ^p»f1*d  t*'«Xl  Ol  •< 
l(  mAl  #S%i%t  «■  <*rliid>»>g  dfUwtl 

•  Voo  h^lvA  1^  '^hl  i>  yOii  Optfcm  K  ipdfiBily 
o4ij«M  WT«n  to  do  *o  wilhoul  crfUiPii'  A^d  *i1^oui  «  CU 
%tgi.f«  «nU.v»  »"u  A»e  i  n"^^  A"0  I'*  v^jnilu'w  "1  *  f^.i^i*  li 
..,.1  ¥goM,  bindiog  ji^dA-  S'Ji>  1*w    I  •"•^•S  -jode.  vxne 

yi  ^1  t-^^fp  «ge«*  ,  pt»^'4't  ?,  "'Ay  «»Quii>  A  f  CA^nti 

»orrow*r't  Rttpofttibiliti**— Q>L  Progr«m 

if     r  ii/'  ■nvjuj'^N'O'fify  in 

•  Now,  it.f.  hii'dr*  .t        ot        Ifjfii'W'ng  «■  «  .^f^ 
t^H.Hhp  k-iin  I*  i«rf.*Kj  gMduAlKX*  WthdU***  I'Om  *t  t»oa* 

iris  11*1^  MM  i-i-r  AUrmU'^tp  c^A»l9r»•t  adJ-i-w  "AJf* 

s  "A  .y*  IP  g    -fdrn  niime  l(.  m*t»*d  W^uVr^  10 

•  »»pjly  If*  hAi  .n  at  t  wid«o»  P  ».m  ih* 
.^t.«,i»>«iit  sfhed.il^    ti  ,«i  iH^MA^KM        •f'*  h  "Mktf  '1 
l.tti.  „P  ii.  ,oij  10  i**t  Ih-^  .|.^iHin*-b'«ity  f  oolatr  IN-  wT'tile* 
iTiirwri 

•  Nnt'ty  1».J'  Vdiw  ot  4l>r  ■■«■»  u'-f^f  "  "'A» 
^ti,.,  I  ,11,.  mt^  t.,\  \i  I.H  A  dP'«-'"*»"t  nl  .^a|i'  *»nt 

•  I  .  .1  a     ■■'•••y  '  ''t  ivjt..  ii  *       «•  "  <i»p  «" 
-•>..i>"-ai    '       t-a'i-t.,  •«•nll»"^'«tr.e^JSI  »»'-^i'd'n'* 

f.^.f  14.,  d'>d  .4'«i<>  Iff'  rf"A  i>>  A'M 
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•   '•  ••  -t  1'      ••    J  r  •  •  '-i-t.  '.♦«. 

It     «  '»■»•"       ''■»•       I  ■■    !'»'    •  rtit.'  l»» 


P«»n«tttfit 

It  ..r,.  ^r,.                     t  .  ,,1, 
•••I  '-f  .1  .f,,,,  »   .■-  i  .  .'r.  V.  ,„„ 

r  •>  1.- f  t,      kt   •■li'.!  |>  ,.,J, 

.  /I  I  ,  t».f  .!•  .'...'t  .,f  ■.  -A.iH     TN«  I     I.  '.Ji 

^    -C-    .,-f  ^  .••  M..-.1  t..   „.    ...  ,  . 

•  '•'-»■    '    »•••'♦  I  •.«•  iV>  .    «  .-.ti-  t>  I  1,  •  ..I.I  t 


For  Further  Inform^hon,  ConUct: 

•I  Ai 

I    .■    ■    ..  .  ..  .  .  T'  -  n 


*■•  !  •     i     'CV   ,  ."  .11  ^  t.r  H  I  -Id'  0»  i3>'  ■>06 

  -  Mf  -    •  .  JHH;*".  '  4  <*  M»  A, 

-nii>fr«i  t'rir-s"'  »»•!«•'-<■  '^'^»'♦|Vi'>^^"l^  m.-.i-m  '41 
-  I  ft  ffi  .ft  t  n"  .fa'  '«!»  ''iffl  I'l  Miye  '  I'l*  >" 

.- 1  J  •:  r  -I  '«•-•  »•  1-^1   mvif  jnt«  Pfym.um, 

e<»'  .n  n       .    VI"  *•■«•  l"-'  '-i 

:  - «  .«        1    I.I  «>  •.,11  .  - .  I. .  .,».,!,  •♦•^  •.♦...jt.iit  \ 
Application 

'  '»  '"•  '*i  *'     •!       "■  *•  '  "  '1^*  "Wrt'l' 

'rw  L' .'    *e      .s'         »^*  sc'^''o>  '.*>i  '■  I  r  i»*'**d 

•  •  .1-     «   I.'    rt  .      H*i.J  %.Xn^iJ  th*  41  f-'i  tit'  >"  *0  I 
,  I  • '  ,  ■■    ,  .>^» 


K»n»ym»nt 


D«f«rm«nt 

'••;».•»■'    •  }  i    ■  t  4-  '  1 

«•     •»      ,  -.  f     ■        .i.tt-  CI  A  ■■  ^-1  I  *'i«Ht  * 

.(  -     A-    ■      I,  «•  'ifiit'.     I  ■  ,  .  ^  <  .'«t'^ 

R»p«ymant  Thrnvgh  Strvtea 

A'  ''H'    <  •■•  •     .'  M  M  J  -li  •  t  .  ..         f  r'  '  4 


BorroMfvr't  Rtghls    HEAL  Program 

•  •  '•    •        .M.  I'  ,  I. 


"  •■      ^'  '  ' '  »  ■l«'  'f  t\               t    ...»  I  a  :     .f,«.^  .,l„j,, 

'■■■"-■J  I     ♦.  1^1-,.  it.,,?.t     «  J  4,'t-vnts 

•  *  "I  '.I**  .t  ■■«;'  t  !■  A  '.     ■  'tr    yt.ti  f  (^.i.no 

t-*'  J».,..  .■,.."^.-!s.r....,,^ 

.1".-.      -,  ..!.„.,  rj.  -....1          ,„    .„  .„^., 

I               I  !„.t...,.  \Uv         J.,,  .  r  M-f  f  .      ...  trn 

'  r  ,    >t  .•„.,■,.,      lo  J  .1.5,.,,.. ,...»..,.,.  j.jp  ^ 

iK-.m,    If  .>  rh.,i  ,1  .It       t,,.,.  f  3t  »•»     ■!«  y 

t  .l-.r       d'..!  |t.,  ..r  )^.^^--.,,.,t  t>»»  -  ij  ,ity 


I  1.  ..  :i- U'  J.'i  .U-U-ti'.fn)  ,,.u  dt..  tt.it 
■  -Mt-  ;         ,  .  t'.  ..I.         if.d»  ; .  '  :  pai 


Borrow«r*»  Rnpont[biMtt««^HEAL  Progrsm 


Ht 

M,  ..^  ..t.tj,.».t.„t,  ,.  A,^.., 

r  v»  if  M  t  .  .t»      .1 1 .1^  ^  I.J       ,,«  ^.•,f.i-:    -.1  I  (>  .  ( 

«  -  ■    ■  rt'.  ^  I  .  ,,■.  (.,  ■.  ..I...   ^ 


Ht  a: 


r,J  *•      ^»»H...A..    «.  '-♦or.,VJ 


f  t  .  .ji  .  |r  p.  .„  . 

;    r»--    ,  I-  HJ,  .t.l,.....»  .J    ,,t  „.SHll...,  ,  ,  r  ^^ojfTs 

•      i  .If  ■■.»■  '...tt-  t,  H.  ■    t.?,,.  t  t>  A-H  ».,*» 

•  ■  .I.  - 1  ■ '  .  • .  .t.tl«• 
••*.'^  .1...  ..rrt-M  ^.       .,  d, 
•        .                        .  r  .,.)    ,      f^,.t  H...  .,t 
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BASIC  cHANT  FrNI)IN(; 

Mr.  Natcher.  Under  ^Basic  Opporlunriy  (Jrants,  the  reque.st  is 
•SI  T  billion  in  new  appropriations. 
Mr.  KoHNKKM).  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Also  you  propose  to  use  .'<T2(i  million  in  prior  year 
funds.  So  the  program  level  proposed,  then,  is  billion;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Ko^•^•r^:I.I).  That  is  corrivt. 

Mr.  Nai  ukr.  As  you  know,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
other  groups  say  your  estimates  are  toy  low  to  fully  fund  the 
program  in  liiM),  Do  you  think  your  estimate  is  the  best  available 
at  this  tmie'.^ 

Mr.  KoRxVKKi.i).  We  still  think,  Mr,  (^hairman,  that  is  the  best 
estimate.  The  disagreement  is  understandable  too.  The  problem  we 
have  now  is  because  of  the  Middle  Income  Act  and  other  changes 
that  have  gone  on  In  this  program.  The  estimation 'model  that  we 
have  used  in  the  past,  which  has  been  the  same  one  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  used,  gets  into  a  problem  of  trying  to 
estimate  how  many  people  will  in  fact  participate.  That  is  the 
majo'-  difference  between  our  estimate  and  the  CBO  estimate. 

We  are  working  with  the  CBO  estimate.  We  are  trying  to  revise 
the  formula  because  now  we  are  going  to  have  a  new  eligible 
population  that  will  be  eligible  because  of  the  Middle  Income  Act. 
There  also  could  be,  even  when  we  get  our  models  together,  differ- 
ences because  it  depends  upon  what  assumptions  one  wi^nts  to  use. 
The  major  difference  between  the  estimates  is  really  trying  to  get 
at  this  poua— how  many  people  will  in  fact  participate  in  this 
program. 

Dr.  Bk  RRY.  The  Secretary  has  already  stated  that  we  believe  our 
numbers  are  right.  But  if  they  turn  out  to  be  wrong  our  intent  is  to 
determine  all  the  students  eligible  for  the  program,  and  subse- 
(<uently  request  supplemental  funds.  But  we  believe  our  numbers 
ar(»  correct. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Mr.  Pursell 

Mr.  Pi'RSKl.i.   Did  you  say  the  supplemental  request  was 
million  pending  now'.' 

Mr.  KoRNKKi.o.  You  are  referring  to  lb*-  (ISI.  insurance'  fund'.' 
Mr  rcRSKl.i.  Where  is  that  now*' 

\U  Bkkhk.  It  IS  before  this  conimittt^e.  We  testified  on  it  last 
werk  The  supplemental  appropriation  is  (H'imarily  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  in  the  special  interest  rate  as  a  conseciuence  of  more 
students  taking  loans,  a  higher  avt^rage  loan  and  an  al)solute  in- 
crea.se  in  the  interest  rate  which  we  have  to  {)ay  To  the  lenders 

.Mr.  KoR.N'KKi.n  As  you  know,  the  cost  ot  tlu'  (Juiiranleed  Student 
Loan  program  is  really  interest. 

^  Mr  PiRsKi.i..  How  about  the  Supplemental  ( )ppor't  ant  i  v  (Irani/ 
Tliai  is  a  .separate  [)rogram  ' 

.Mr  KoK.N'HKi.i)  \'es.  aiui  We  are  suguestni^      'o  aul.'ion 

.Ml-  Pi  KSKi.i.  That  IS  wl)af  I  wa>  referring  to 

M'-  KoR.NFKi.i).  1  am  sorrv 

V.r  P(  RSKi.i..  Ha.-  OMH  approved  tti.it  * 

Mr   KnUNKKi.o    ^^.>.  <\i 

.Mr    }M  KSKM     I  (!(.  i\'     kjiMvv    vsli.tt   ou?-  iiop-i.il.il'  i-^  on  th.it 
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Let  me  ko  to  a  few  other  questions.  In  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  bill  last  year,  if  my  memory  serves,  the  limit  was 

*^Mr^' KoRNKKU).  The  Administration's  recommendation  was 'to 
have  a  ceiling  of  *4().()IH).  which  means  families  who  had  i.n  adjust- 
ed gross  income  of  $4().()()()  or  less,  would  be  eligible  for  interest 
subsidies  on  (Guaranteed  Student  Uans.  Congress,  as  you  know, 
took  that  ceiling  off.  which  means  now  that  everybody  in  this 
country,  regardless  of  their  income,  is  eligible  fbr  interest  subsidies 
under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program. 

Mr  PuRSKLi..  But  the^fact  is  after  the  implementation  of  the  Act 
didn't  respective  States  set  their  own  limitation  with  or  without 

the  intent  of  Congress?  n  c  .  v...vo 

Mr  KoRNKKi.i).  You  are  correct.  Mr.  Pursell.  Some  States  have 
done  just  that,  and  vvc  are  u  :happy  about  that  but  are  trying  to 
work  with  the  States.  One  State  that  I  know  of  specifically  did  no 
vvvn  increase  the  ceiling  over  the  $2r,.0()().  which  was  the  original 

''"•"r  Baykr  I  think  we  should  point  oVit  these  are  Stale  lending 
institutions',  not  State  agencies.  The  State  guarantee  agencies 
which  administer  the  pn^grams  in  about  :W  States  today  by  law 
have  to  go  along  with  the  Federal  law  as  far  as  who  is  eligible  tor 
the  benefits,  but  any  lender,  say  a  commercial  bank  can  establish 
its  own  arbitrary  eligibility  requirements  as  to  whom  they  will 

M'-  PuRSKi.!..  Can  you  provide  that  degree  of  flexibility? 

Dr.  Bkrry.  It  permits  them.  It  is  not  .stated,  bur  they  can  do  that 
within  the  scope  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  KoRNKr.i.i).  In  your  State  tl-.ey  rho.se  not  to  ii, urease  the  limit 
over  $2r),()()().  ^,  ,  . 

Mr  Pi'RSK.n..  I  undenUand  that,  but  that  was  u  State  authority 

Mr  Baykr  There  are  fl  commercial  lenders  in  Michigan  who 
an'  able  to  make  loans  without  regard  to  that  ceiling.  The  commer- 
cial lenders  do  not  have  to  impose  that  ceiling. 

Mr  PuRSKi.i.  It  struck  me  that  I  do  not  think  most  of  the 
members  of  Congress  understood  th:)t  at  the  time  of  the  debate, 
that  flexibility  of  the  program;  and  the  intent  of  -t  was  to  open  it 
up  tor  middle  income  families.  ,       ,.  , 

I)r  B'-'RRY.  The  Congress  o{)ened  it  up  hut  did  not,  as  you  i)oint 
out  make  it  mandatorv  that  the  lending  agencies  take  the  ca[)  ofl 

Mr  KortNKK.i.n.  We  are  working  with  the  State  agencies  to  try  to 
<l()"tw()  things:  make  sure  they  implement  the  program  as  Congress 
intended  it  to  be  implemented:  and  secondly,  to  make  more  dollars 
available  for  loans.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  is  if  there  is  a 
limit  of  capital  availability,  the  dollars  could  go  to  tho.se  p.Tsons 
who  mav  not  need  it  as  much  as  others.  ^ 

Mr  Pi'RSKi.i.  An'  you  .satisfied  with  the  Michigan  decision 

Mr  KoHNKKi.i)  I  personally  am  very  di.s.satisfled. 

Mr  Baykr.  The  whole  basic  thrust  of  the  program,  as  in  the  ca.se 
of  anv  federallv  guaranteed  or  insured  program,  is  voluntarv 
lender  pnrtin[)ation  There  is  nothing  in  any  Federal  l..w  that  sav^ 
a  bank  or  lender  must  part u-i[)ate  and  mu.st  lend  whatever  the 
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public  wa'nts.  The  banks  are  using  essentially  their  own  funds  and 
they,  too,  have  the  authority  within  the  law  to  make  decisions  as  to 
whether  to  participate,  and,  if  so,  to  whom  ihey  will  lend,  and  how 
much,  providing  it  is  not  violating  any  other  laws  of  discrimina- 
tion, et  cetera. 

COST  OF  KOrCATION  ^ 

Mr.  PuRSKLi..  Another  area  of  concern  particularly  on  behalf  of 
the  students— I  have  W),()()()  in  my  district—I  do  not  quite  share 
yotir  earlier  comment  that  even  though  we  have  a  traditional 
major  appropriation  and  a  great  effort  to  reduce  their  basic  costs, 
inflation  not  withstanding,  most  students  today  are  going  part-time 
to  .school  for  the  basic  economic  reasons  that  they  have  to  work 
their  way  through  school  when*  you  did  not  have  that  2l)  years  ago 
when  we  were  going  through. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  There  were  many  back  then  who  paid  their  way 
through. 

Mr.  PuRSKi.i..  I  wasy  probably  one  of  the  minority,  and  I  know 
several  others  who  workt^d  their  way  through  school  and  paid 
every  dime  for  it.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  even  though  we 
have  a  significant  increase  here,  the  student  increased  tuition  costs 
are  jumping  at  or  10  percent.  One  of  ou;  universities  rose  by  10 
percent  last  week. 

Mr.  KoRNFKLD.  The  reason  I  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Pursell,  is 
that,  first,  there  is  a  lot  more  money  out  there  this  year,  and 
second  certainly  fiscal  year  li)8()  will  provide  a  significantly  larger 
amount  of  dollars  in;  the  history  of  the  country.  I  was  referring 
only  to  access.  First,  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  people  who 
cannot  pe»rhaps  afford  to  go  to  the  school  of  their  choice  because  of 
increased  cost.  There  are  some  schools  where  the  cost  is  $8,000  a 
year  or  more. 

Mr.  PuRSKi.i..  Most  of  the  independent  schools  are  financially 
bankrupt— in  .some  cases. 

Mr  KoKNKKLi).  vSome  are.  Also,  there  are  pockets  where  students 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  are  still  having  problems.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  every  student  now  is  in  that  situation,  but  in  a  macro 
sense  when  one  looks  at  the  total  dollars  and  one  looks  at  the 
dollars  that  the  Federal  (Jovernnu  nt  is  now  providing,  the  dollars 
that  the  States  are  providing,  and  t}ie  family  contribution  based  on 
needs  analysis,  you  see  that  there  is  very  little  lefi  that  is  needed 
to  provide  total  access.  Unfortunately,  it 'is  not  e(iually  distributed. 

Mr.  Pi.R.sKLi..  I  do  not  have  time  to  get  into  a  big  discussion  of 
tfiis.  [)ut  I  do  not  agree  with  that 

Mr.  Voirnv  Maybe  another  point,  too.  Mr.  Pursell,  is  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Middle  Income  Act  for  the  Work-Study  programs  do 
not  go  into  effect  unti»  this  fall,  so  some  of  the  feedback  you  may 
have  been  '^u.if\i^  •■  ^^^^j  really  reflect  the  impact  of  the  amoun't 
thnl  will  hv  m  tliere 

Mr  PrusKM.  turn  it  around  I  just  sav  vou  have  not  l)een 

on  a  campus  er,  .^h  to  talk  to  studerUs.  I  "ta'lk  to  them  every 
w«M«k(»nd.  Thr  sin  Ji*  hi^'gcvst  issue  on  the  campus  todav  is  rronomic 
cnsts  It  IS  t'-VHiK  t»  [Viv  next  w(^ek  s  costs  if)  si;,v  in  school  KiMnk- 
K.  ih.ii  I-  (inviiu:  llios<-  siudcnt.s  awav  T\u'  rnrollrnenls  m  Mu'hi- 
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uan  in  the  last  K)  years  have  not  chaiiKed.  We'^re  not  increasing 
enrollments  in  colleges  across  the  country,  and  Ine  principal 
reason  is  the  economic  factor.  ,  . 

I  agree  with  your  going  on  television  to  promote  this.  1  think  ii 
you  are  going  to  allocate  som.e  dollars,  which  I  would  support,  to 
promote  the  increased  amount  of  money  for  students  I  would  think 
would  be  best  served  directly  through  the  school  newspapers  get- 
ting directly  to  the  young  students  themselves  rather  than  wasting 
enormous  amounts  of  money  on  TV  ads  across  the  country.  I  think 
your  delivery  would  be  directly  with  the  school  systems  in  junior 
and  senior  classes.  .     ,  , 

Mr.  KoRNFKi.i).  We  do  plan  to  do  that  through  school  newspapers 
and  school  rad'o  stations.  ....  n 

Mr.  I'uRSEix.  I  do  not  think  you  can  alford  to  do  both  well. 

Dr.  Berry.  Having  been  on  campuses  quite  recently  and  includ- 
ing some  in  Michigan,  I  agree  with  you.  There  is  a  lot  oi  concern 
on  campuses  about  'rosts  of  education.  One  problem  is  students 
choice  of  institutions.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  access  to  some 
institution  somewhere.  .  , 

The  other  is  a  discontent  about  the  amount  ot  loans  that  stu- 
dents have  to  encumber  to  attend  institutions  of  their  choice.  The 
problem  is  not  completely  solved.  I  think  Mr.  Kornfeld  would 
agree.  In  the  last  1  or  ">  years  there  has  been  more  money  available 
through  the  P'ederal  programs  than  before,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
are  suggesting  there  is  no  problem  at  all  with  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  costs  of  education. 

Mr.  I*URSKLi..  I  do  not  think  we  should  paint  a  bright,  encourag- 
ing picture  even  though  we  are  spending  more  money  Federally 
and  matched  dollars  may  help  too.  You  look  at  those  long  figures 
and  they  are  extremely  high.  We  have  to  find  some  new  creative 
ways  to  attract  people  to  college  and  do  it  in  a  more  meaningful 

way.  ., 

Dr.  Bkrky.  We  are  looking  at  these  issues  in  our  considerations 
for  the  reauthorization  legislation. 

^r.  KoRNFKi.i).  To  pick  up  on  one  point  about  the  cost  of  the 
promotion  campaign  we  are  planning:  As  you  know,  the  cost  of  this 
program,  the  advertising  does  not  cost  the  Federal  Government 
anything.  These  are  public  service-type  ads.  The  only  cost  that  the 
Federal  (Jovernment  will  undertake  is  the  cost  of  getting  someone 
to  put  together  the  ads.  These  will  be  free  spots  on  Loth  radio  and 

TV.       .  .  .       .  , 

Mr  I't.'KSKl.l..  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  adrniri.-stration  ot 

the  program  I  think  you  are  doing  a  good  job. 
Mr  Natchkk.  Mr.  Conte. 

K-SriMATINc;  HASH'  (JHA.NT  COSi'S 

Mr  CoNTK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairnian 

You  estimatf  that  'TD  percent  of  the  students  eligible  for  BWKls 
will  participate  in  this  program.  How  do  you  make  this  cakula- 
t  i  J  n  *  * 

Mr.  KoKNi-'Ki.i).  We  have  a  computer  model  which  is  the  same 
model  that  CRO  has  been  u.sing.  This  includes  all  kinds  of  economic 
statistics,  familv  income  and  other  variables.  What  you  d(»  i.s.  a.s 
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you  change  any  aspect  of*  this  program,  go  into  this  model  and 
come  up  with  some  estimate.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  this 
year,  the  reason  our  estimate  is  somewhat  different  than  CBO*s 
estimate  is  that  we  now  have  a  different  population  that  we  are 
talking  about  because  the  Middle  Income  Act  suddenly  opened  up 
another  kind  of  situation.  What  we  are  pUi^nning  to  do  is  revise  the 
model  accordingly  and  in  the  future  we  expect  to  come  up  with  the 
same  numbers  CBO  has. 

Mr.  CoNTK.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question,  what  happens  if 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  funds? 

Mr.  DiNCiELDKiN.  We  will  ask  for  a  supplemental. 

Mf.  KoRNFKi.D.  The  Administration  is  committed  to  totally  fund 
this  program. 

KRAUI)  AND  ABUSK 

Mr.  C'oNTE.  Your  estimates  on  eliminating  fraud  and  abuse  of 
student  loans  a^e  very  encouraging.  What  are  the  penalties  for 
fraud.' 

Mr.  KoRNFKLD.  For  fraud,  of  course,  it  varies  depending  on  the 
nature-of  the  fraud.  What  we  have  found,  as  we  mentioned  earlier, 
is  that  in  most  cases  the  students  are  being  very  responsive.  When 
we  find  them — which  is  part  of  the  problem  obviously  because 
these  students  have  beoR  out  of  school  for  years  and  they  might 
have  gone  to  school  in  one  vState  and  are  now  living  in  another — in 
most  cases  they  are  responsive  and  pay  their  bills.  Those  who  do 
not  pay  the  bills  or  refuse  to  pay  we  turn  over  to  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 'I'his  year  alone  we  have  turned  over  some  4,000  students  to 
the  U.S^  Attorney.  In  most  cases  the  U.S.  Attorney^^£j;lles  the  case 
either  by  the  student  immediately  agreeing  to  pay  the  entire 
amount  or  a  judgment  being  taken  out  against  the  student. 

This  year  we  turned  over  4, ()()().  Prior  to  this  year  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  program  we  only  turned  over  500. 

Mr  CoNTK.  If  someone  is  found  guilty,  shall  we  say,  does  this 
make  that  person  ineligible  for  any  other  loan  program^? 

Mr.  KoRNFKi.i).  If  they  are  in  default  in  a  program,  they  cannot 
Ket  other  grants  in  other  programs  within  that  institution,  which  is 
what  v;v  want  to  change.  Right  now  the  law  only  restricts  that,  so 
that  if  you  are  in  default  

Mr  CoNTK.  They  can  go  to  another  institution  antkstart  all  over 
again? 

Mr.  KoKi^KKi.i).  Fiight.  We  are  going  to  pro{)os(>  a  legislative 
(•lian^e 

Mr.  liAYF.K.  Tfiere  are  specific  penalties  ()rovided  in  the  Higher 
Kducation  Act  in  the  (Juarantec^d  Loan  program.  It  provides  for 
any  fraud  on  \ho  [mri  of  a  studcMit,  school  or  lender,  there  is  a  fine 
of  .Sll),(MHi  or  irn()ris()nnient  for  not  mor(»  than  o  years  or  both. 

Mr  (  ONIK  Has  anybody  l)(M»n  sent  to  prison? 

Mr  Havkk  We  hav(»  had  a  niirn[)er-  of  bankei's  put  in  jail  fyr 
abuse  of  ihv  prograrti.  and  some  students  and  sorvie  financial  aid 
administrators  on  canifnis. 

\\v  Cn.NiK  Wr  liad  .1  f)retty  had  scene  oul  in  Hnstnri  just  rtvent- 
K  at  :i  jninor  cnih-ijc  or  conwnunitv  roljc^r 
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Mr.  KoKNKKi.l.   V.-,  wliHli  ua>  tt-nnmati-ci,  ;ui<l  tlu-iv  is  scnu' 

'^Mr  "vnVc;r  Hv  a.uHar,..  in  nur  IVaud  and  abuse  aynvitu-s 
trv.nt^  to  chanu.  th.  st.urtu.v  so  that  st ud..tts  are  l.lt..yd  th  u  uh 
ncl  nu.^,d,t  hHorc  tlu-  fraud  a.tuallv  occurs.  Whvn  you  loo),  at  h 
^avin^s^n  the  Basic  dra.it  proura.n,  those  are  achieved  tlirout^d, 
.    t   h.M.v  an  award  is  nuuie  so       ,et  the  nu.st  7" 
tiun  It  is  not  so  much  the  question  ol  puttnm  pcoph-  ni  .la    la  • 
I)r  Bkkky.  But  restructurniti  the  pro^iram  so  it  is  niore  efte^  ive. 
Mr  K nKNKKi.u  We  also  have  a  coniplia-ice  division  m.w  wi  bin 
the  hun.au  and  m  the  same  pro^^ram  Mr.  \  oi,M  is  talkin^^  about 
vhe     w  .  have  students  who  have  maliciously  submitted  nudtip  e 
^r^,nts  So  we  have  identified  tbose  students  and  we  are  now  init,- 
atinu  action  against  them.  That  will  be  a  fraudulent  action. 

Mr  0)STK.  Vou  predict  a  drop  of  over  2()0.(i>m  students  whose 
tamiiy  income  level  is  over  .>-Jll.(>()ll  Based  on  what  do  you  make 

this  prt'dut ,     .  . 

Mr    KoKNKKi.n.  The  way  this  formula  is  put  to^^ether.  as  the 
income  of  tliese  persons  increase  they  become  ineligible,  bor  exam-- 
•pU..  rmnt  now  the  program  in  general  terms  serves  <a"i'  '^^  ^/l' 
adjusted  gross  income  of  ^-io.niH).  but  as  the  years        hv    if  he 
nvxLu^u   ^,   not    increased  -  which   is  now  S  .SDD-that  higbe 
uu-ome  level  group,  tliose  wIk,  are  now  about  .li-.l")!).  moves  out  of 

'•'Mr'^NTn^-^n.m  ,s  not  very  mucli  witb  the  costs  of  tuition 
todav  if  vou  have  three  or  four  kids 

Mr  KnK.NKKi.n.  That  is  correct.  lUit  tbat  is  tlu-  grant  program 
unh  It  IS  about  >-j:..nn(.  The  wav  the  programs  are  put  together 
.u,d  tfiat  is  done  reallv  on  campus  the  wa>  the  fmancwil  admmis- 
T,-:,tor  packages  t  bese"  prourams.  the  Basic  Cnmt  is  the  foundation 
that  tbe  student  get>  as  an  entitlemem.  I  hni  there  are  the 
,.ampu-~  ba.ed  prourams  where  the  financial  aid  administ rator  can 
c-xercM.  bis  or  lier  judgment  a>  to  providing  a(iditi(.nal  funds  above 
that  mailt  tliere  i>  another  grant  program  and  Work-Study, 
which  is  providinu  .Mudents  witli  emplovment  1  he  otii.-r  VU'cv  i> 
the  loan  program    Now  ever>on.-  m  this  countr>   is  eligible  tor 

\-.,i<.i    Ma\  1  inak.- ar,..lhe!  p-unt  un  tliat  i^Mie"  Tlie  u ay  t  lie 
,,,,,nul.i  operate.,  atul  b.raii--.'  of  increase.  Ui  mcoine.  ufiat  lia|. 
,,..„.  to  the  Mlldent^  tliat   ate  dropped  1^  that    tlieir  incniue^  ale 
ab..\..  Ih.-  .•limbilitv  l.-vel   In  ..tla-r  uonl^.  tl.nr  uicome.^  are  above 
.v.;  ,  oon  '\'\u\  uutea-e  h\  about  lopcicrnt  a.M-ar 

Ml  ('oNit-   l{ii:lit  . 

Mr  \  i.K.i  S.I  tliev  atr  let  111  the  -;imf  iiuonie  ,  ateu<)r\  anil  they 
h.nr  mor..  income  ami  a-  a  n-Milt  tiMt  i.  uliv  thev  an-  drop|.ed 

M,.    i  nsn    1  und.TM;md    llou   inan\  ^ludrnt>  are  ehuible  [or 

M,  K.-KNUM.  lb.-  \.-ai  i  Millh.m  ^tudrnt-  ap|.lu'd  lor  tin- 
,rho..l  v.'.u  th.it  i~  MiM  ..b-.ul  to  .■rid  K..imhlv  ^|..-akinu,  of  that  I 
,;„|li..n  about  m..rr  tb.in  .i  nnlli-.n  u.av  n.elimblr  ba.M^d  on  the  art 
ih.it  tb.-v  .-..nie  'M.ni  l.umh.-  b.-n-  th.'  iiu  unir  wa^  huda-i  Hiati 
ai|.,-A,-:l  T\'.<-  ..tin  t,  .ib-iui  ;'  inilli.m  -tod. -lit-  .O'-  .•luabl.' 
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INI)K^'K^.I)KNT  SrrDKNTS 

Mr.  (\)NTK.  What  is  the  policy  on  BEOC}  eliKibi'ity  for  students 
who  desire  themselves  to  be  independent  or  e\en  young  adults 
trying  tc.  go  thnmgh  scho4)l.  who  have  a  child  )r  two? 

Mr  KoRNKKi.D.  Right  now  there  is  a  specific  definition  i^.s  to  how 
on(»  CiUi  be  declared  ii. dependent,  and  there  are  three  factors:  Onv, 
the  person  cannot  be  on  their  parent's  income  tax  return  as  a 
depend*»nt.  Two,  the*y  cannot  hav  lived  with  their  family  ove>'  a 
certain  period— H  weeks  or  something  like  that.  Three,  they  carmot 
receive  $-o:>  as  assistance.  If  they  have  met  those  criteria,  they  are 
declared  independent. 

Then  an  indefHMident  student  is  treated  somewhat  differently  in 
th(»  formula  calculation  for  the  basic  grant.  Part  of  the  problem 
with  the  ir^dependent  student,  for  example,  tiie  kind  of  perse. i  you 
have  mentioned,  might  be  an  adult  who  has  a  child,  and  chooses  to 
go  back  to  s^-^hooK  the  formula  in  the  past  has  not  permitted  that 
studeru  to  get  a  grant.  The*  Administration  has  recommended  that 
m  fiscal  Vi^ar  l!)S{)  that  that  person  become  eligible  for  the  grant. 

DIRKCr  LOANS 

Mr  (  n.NTK.  \'i)U  are  cutting  million  from  the  direct  Student 
Loan  program  whuh  I  feel  meets  a  special  need  for  particularly 
disadvantaged  studtMits.  How  do  y.)u  rationalize*  these  cutbacks  in  a 
prograrti  when*  th(»  poor  and  underprivileged  profit  the  most? 

Mr.  KoHNKK!.!).  We  share  your  feelings  about  the  Direct  Student 
Loi.  i  program.  W(»  ihink  it  is  a  great  prcgram.  The  reason  for  the 
cut  is  not  to  reduce  th(*  purnber  of  recipients  in  the  program  We 
think  that  by  our  collecticm  efforts  W(*  will  be  able  to  collect  more* 
money  in  this  pr'ogram.  As  you  know.  Secretary  (alifano  an- 
nounced just  ah(na  a  montli  ago  a  way  that  we  are  going  to  'ry  to 
reduce  that  rate  and  make  it  work  more  effectively  tfian  it  has  in 
llie  past.  Thr'oiigh  incrc^ased  collections  will  still  hav(»  tlie  [)ot  of 
r)U)ney  that  is  available  as  w(*ll  as  the  collections. 

Mr.  (\)NTK.  A  revolving  fund'/ 

Mr  KoKN'KKi.n.  Y(»s.  sir. 

Mr  (\)NTK.  (an  you  giv(»  u^  ^onu*  figurt-s  on  that".' 

\\v  KnHNKKl.i)  'Vhv  total  furulj.-:  about  >."")  [jjllion.  As  you  know. 
Ifu^  IS  i\  !K)  [>crcenl  F(»(i(M':il.  Kf  peVcenl  institutionally  tundinj  pro- 
gran)  In  liscnl  y(»ar  llW)  wr  ex[)ect  to  coll(»ct  .<l(in  million  in  this 
program  Th**  students  n^pixy  lh(>  institutions  which  \hry  att<»nded. 
anrl  t[)at  rnon<vv  gors  into  a  revolving  fund  that  [)ecor)u»s  avaiicihU* 
lur  otluM*  ^tudrnls  to  g(»t  loans.  That  is  why  we  arr*  so  u[)set  with 
ihr  driault  rah-  hmh  as  it  is  in  this  [)rogram.  Hec:.jse  [basically 
what  hap[H'ns  whon  students  do  not  repay  th**  loarw.  otluM*  stud(»nts 
cannf)i  gri  loans 

For  rxainpN*.  we  provided.  I  ifnnk.  ^l)(».iMin  student  loans  If  that 
rrH)nry  thai  \^a•^  out  Hu'rc  v\as  i-olUn-tt'd  as  it  should  hav(»  been.  Wf 
would  tiavc  \u'r\\  able  lo  [)rovid*'  sofurtfung  \n  th\'  older  ol  mayf)e 
I  o  fnilhon  |oat)N 

Mr  .\.AM  MKH  Mr  I-iarK 

1  a  (jiic^tiorj  no  till*  Hcaltf)  I'Mih'at  ion  .Xs.-.istancf 

[.M.Ol 
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Mr  K(mshni)  That  is  program  nut  uiidtT  our  jurisdiction; 
that  is  tXd  by  th" health  poopl.  in  HKW.  I  cannot  con^nu-nt  on 

the  default  rate.  ,, 
Mr.  Kari.y.  UKAl.  does  not  come  under  vou. 
Mr  KoKNKK.i.n.  Yes. 

UKAl.  I'KOOKAM 

Mr  Kariy  Are  vou  comfortable  with  the  UKAL  prnKram.' 
IMore  yoS  aM.swer.  Secretary  Califano  said  he  did  not  hk.  the 

Mr.  KoRNKKi.n.  So  I  do  not  like  it  either.  . 

M-.  Kari.y.  It  is  l:^  lercent  compounded  annuallv.  lo  lav  .iiat  on 
a  vouni'ster  is  unbel..'vable.  \;  „  . 

Mr  K(.KNKKl.l).  As  vou  know,  the  program  ju.st  began  Verv  »ew 
students  have  participated.  Also  some  in.stitutions  have  decided  not 
ev^'n  to  participate  because  of  that  very  problem.  That  program  is 
strictiv  tor  medical  and  profe.ssional-type  students,  and  the  student 
can  borrow  up  to  $r,().()()()  in  that  program. 

Mr.  Kaki.y.  I  thought  he  could  only  borrow  ^-Is. UDU. 

Mr  KoRNKKi.u  >!l<>,<>()()  a  vear  for  a  maximum  ot  .>oU.iiuit. 

*Mr  Kari.y.  Compounded  12  percent  annually,  repaying  m  L. 
ve;.rs.  w-hat  is  thtMnaxinunn  he  can  repay".' 

■   Mr  KoKN-KKi.i).  As  I  recall  what  would  happen  m  that  ca.s;.  it  th 
student  borrowed  the  maximum,  by  the  time  he  gets  through  with 
the  compounded  interest,  the  VI  percvnt.  he  would  :>  ' 

something  like         or  more  per  month  to  repay  that  kind  of  loan. 

Mr.  Kari.y.  What  would  be  the  gross  repayment. 

Mr.  KoRNKKI.I).  It  would  be  close  to  .^lHO.tX)". 

I  am  corrected  S^ITH. ()()(). 

Mr  Kaki.y.  How  ean  we  lay  that  on  aiivbody.  and  how  can  we 
sugg.'st  we  an.  trving  to  promote  mor.'  CP    i       not  specialises. 

Mr  Koi-NKKi.i).  That  is  corr.rt.  It  oiu'ourag.-s  them  also  to  piac- 
tu",.  in  high-income  areas,  winch  is  exactly  th--  place  we  do  not 

want  them  to  t)racticc  ,  ,  , ,  .  ■ 

Mr  Kaki.y.  Of  course  A  youngster  told  me  on  i  (-uru-anteed 
Stiuh-nt  h-nm.  I  believe,  that  you  people  had  regulated,  that  h.-  had 
,„  have  zero-based  meom.-.  He  could  not  even  work  for  the 
Miininer  :  le  could  n<.t  get  a  .^l.oon  contribution  In  his  mother. 
Where  was  the  congressional  intent  to  do  that .' 

Mr  KnKNKKi.n  Fortunately,  'hat  is  not  our  program    1 i>  tne 

\  lealt  h  Loan  program  .  '  ,i,  ,, 

Mr    Kaki.y.  I  cannot  find  aiiyhodv  that  is  owning  up  to  that 

'''mi'"' K..KNKK1.1)  That  1^  the  IL'alth  Professional  Loan  program 
administered  bv  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr  llwy.H  .New  final  regulations  just  went  through  our  ollice 
|,,r  that  program  f.-r  Us  to  review,  and  they  indicated  they  fiave 
cliaiiged  that  figure  .ind  it   is  no  longer  going  to  be  /er<.  t)ased 

.Mr  Kaki.y'  I  caimot  heliev  .ui.vene  would  thmk  we  were  trying 
Id  iidvocate  that 

Mr  KoKNKKii)  \>  vou  knew,  main  of  the^,.  pronrams  are  up  lot 
p.authnn/atH.n  In  hi-  ^t.atenieiu .  Mr  Cahfann  did  Mat.-  the  on.- 
•irei  tint         are  ciueriu'd  alx.iil  a-  tar  a-^  reaut  hun/at  i.>n  i-  all 
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ihe  loan  programs  What  is  bcin^  considered  is  a  different  kind  of 
loan  urogram  which  would  be  much  more  equitable. 

FUNDING  BOEO  S  IN  VM) 

f 

Mr.  Kaki.y.  It  has  to  be  more  (»quitable,  in  my  opinion.  It  cannot 
be  less.  In  the  BOEG's  program,  what  is  the  HEW  appropriation  for. 
reapproprialion?  What  would  happen  to  the  funds  that  are  not 
reappropriated? 

Mr.  KoKNFKU).  The  carry-forward  that  we  are  suggesting  is  $72(1 
million.  This  comes  about  primarily  because  the  program  this  year 
will  be  Srj^iO  million  less  than  anticipated,  primarily  due  to  comput- 
er edits,  validation  et  cetera.  We  are  getting  better  data  on  these 
applications  than  we  ever  had  in  the  history  of  that  program. 

Mr  Eakly.  You  know  they  have  a  surplus  in  that  program. 
When  it  is  an  entitlement-type  program  that  you  people  prorate,  I 
do  not  know  how  we  get  that. 

Ms.  Bkkhk.  The  amoun^^s  left  over  are  amounts  that  result  from 
our  estimating  larger  nurtijt)ers  of  students  participating  than  actu- 
ally applied  and  were  given  grants,  but  every  student  in  1!)79  who 
applies  and  is  eligible  gets  the  maximum  that  he  is  eligible  for. 

Mr.  K\Ki.Y.  I  thought  it  was  $941. 

Mr.  KoRNFKi.i).  That  is  the  average.  The  maximum  this  year  is 
$l,H(M).*The  middle  income  bill  increased  it  to  $LS()().  It  is  a  formula 
dnven-type  program,  so  the  number  you  are  citing  is  the  average. 

The  thing  that  drives  that  formula,  lets  say  a  family  could 
contribute  zero.  And  if  they  went  to  school  where  the  cost— you  see, 
it  is  a  half-cost  program— was  more  than  $;^,600,  that  student  would 
be  entitled  this  year  to  a  $1,600  grant.  Next  year,  using  that  same 
formula  that  student  would  be  entitled  to  $1,800, 

Mr.  Kaki.y.  My  Stale  charges  about  $;")()()  in  public  higher  educa- 
tion. I  have  been  dealing  with  mostly  young  low  middle  income 
y(jungst(»rs.  Why  wouldn't  my  Stale  be  better  off  to  go  to  $1,800  for 
tuition,  and  let  the  Federal  (Government  pay  it?  They  would  not  lay 
anything  on  the  youngster's. 

Mr.  KoRNKKi.i).  There  are  two  factors.  First,  the  cost  is  calculated 
not  only  by  tuition  but  total  costs,  so  although  that  tuition  cost  is 
>.>nii.  by  the  time  you  adri  room  and  hoard  and  [)()oks  you  might  get 
up  lo  SL'.onn  as  a  total  cost.  So  (»very  stu(l(»nt  who  lias  zero  family 
contribution  would  in  g(uieral  he  (»ntitU»d  U)  at  least  $1,01)0  to 
vittend  that  particul     'nstitution.  which  is  $o()()  more  than  tuition 

Mr  Kaki.y  Hi-  ca/i  rcctMvt*  BKOCTs  in  cxciss  of  tuition'/ 
Mr    I\t>H\KKi.l)  Tli.it  ^correct 

Dr  Hkhhv  Thr  ntlir  r(»ason  your  State  would  noi  want  to  do 
that.  I  sup[K)M».  IS  that  \ou  would  make  thr  middle  inconu*  person's 
situation  who  not  always  eligible  for  liOKCTs  even  wors(v  You 
•  •oiild  not  -irnplv  rai>o  tuition  up  to  SI.mh)  and  assurtu-  that  every- 
body would  he  eligible*  for  a  BOFXi. 
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Mr  h'^u^s■  In  MMssaflmscttH  w.-  have  t-)  do  some  adj  istnitMits. 
Y.ul  saur-^T2n  ndlllon  wnuUl       e-ar.-i.-.l  lo.wanl.  My  qu..-,tH.n  .s. 

U,-  m  in    i  d  t;.:,  wuuld  b..  about  .S^a  lMlUon  a  though  th. 

^'x*i^.H^^K;:rv:'Tbi;;":a;;u.^^^ 

vs.  ur.ti2d  validatum,  whi.h  puts  us  >r,  a  position  ' 
u/.ttmu  much  mo,v  accurate  data  than  we  .vtT  had  nn  thoM-  apph- 

M;"'kak..v  Also  ,„  vourjustificatinn  on  BOKr/s.  l.'.n.n..O  middU. 
inolnu  ;lmdu.s  a.v  ni,  lon..r  .U.ibU. 

the  u4)p.T  limit.  How  can  tbos.'  projections  be  made  lot  1.'^" 

Smi>  "vthatco,^^^^^ 
./^ U  s  .ak:  a  family  ri,ht  at  th.  top  oi;  th.  ^i^d:  lity  t  uj  adjust- 
ed uros.  uK-ome/is  Sj:,.()()i).  Let  s  say  in  .seal  year  l'>  '  ;  > 
J.iui  h  .v.'  been  elinibU'  lor  a  urant.  The  mconu-  of  that  anuK 
ns  .  u  d  s  ,K  t.onallv  about  10  percent-  that  famdy  now  has  an 
;;".„ne\;hKh  lon,eV  makes  then.  eli,.  e  lor  a  ,rant  because 
th..ir  income  now  would  l)e  luore  than  ^j:.)  nun.  . 

%  r        uv     accept  that.  In  vour  ju.st  ilicat  ion  it  shows  a  drop  m 

M,    i.AKl.N.   .'^^^  ,  •  ,     I     sKt.DlK)  to  >H1.10l)  category 

the  tuimber  ot  recipients  in  no  n    ii«    .  i  i n  DdO  to 

.,„,!  the  Sit;        I  would  think  il  there  is  a  drop  m  the  .>lii,i)(in  to 

;         the;  wonUI  he  movnm  up  a  notch   I  hope  their  inconu.  i. 
Mot'^et  itm  le.ss:  so  1  would  .-xp.'ct  t  hev  would  m..re  t  ban  ol  set  the 

xt  bnu  ket.  the  Sl.;,ini)  to  ra.me.  Why  should  the  next 

'\  ,    K  .KNKK.l.    It  miuht  he  the  way  they  have  blocked   t  and 
,lH      slults  ,11   income    There  ..re  always  .shilts  with  <lil(eren, 
,,teuories  a^  t.,  tl..  number  ol  recipients  by  income  cate^^o- 
r\   There  alw.iN-  have  been.  Mr.  K.irlv  i  .i'  i 

•Mr    Kak.v    I  luM  d.mt   thmk  that   inconsistent    1  think  that 
|,;>u.  reall.v  how  unn.aliahle  the  l-.W-   l'..M  projections  can 

b.- 

I  I  )  \\  (  ( )l        IK  'N.--^ 

|),,^., ,,,■,,„,.  nth. -r  MU«-ti..n  m  ms  trii  minute-  ,,  i 

1   .nui.-r^t.UHl  HKW   li.is  nntiat<-<l  a  program  n.  eoih-ct  the  -le- 
,.,„ii.-d  student  lo;.n^  iM.m  iw-.  eollection  nueti.  ie..  in  (  ahloruia 
\r.-  there  an\  |dan.-  to  f\[).iiid  this' 

M,    KMiiM  Kl.n  The  plan  we  have  in  that  coll.H  tio.i  |.roKian)  t.^  t. 
.lo'tb.^  .1-  a  pilnt  prnuram    .\-  Noa  know,  ur  were  v.-.a  cnneern.-d 
'  ,„.,  ;  ,„..t  u^t...  n..n  F.-d-ral  .Mnpl..N.e>  lor  t  his  puq.on- 

,,„:.hl  -  t  a-  n,  a  p-Mtm,,  uIhm.-  p.-uplo  are  hem^  hara..M-d  ai><J  wo 

Mr  Thof^  ;.  t -ein.nd. -a.  h.;.r  -.1  mine,  aiui  1  thmk  i  will 

I,  ,„„,,.,    1  don  l  like  f.  i;..  tK.Vnvate  rnlle.  tion  a^-etu  ie.-   1  as  it 

:.V.  Mudn-i  ..r  ...n.id.-red'  1  d-n  t  k>„.u  :uu.          tha  ha- 

I,.....,  hut  h..v.-  w.-  .-e,  ,..„Hd-..d  l.-ttHu.  th.-  Mat.--  .md  tlu- 
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institutions  do  ttu^  folUH'lin^  with  an  incentive  as  far  as  what  they 
a)llt»ct  and  let  theni  keep  it.  et  e(»tera'.^ 

They  yenainly  iire  nior(»  familiar  witti  the  students. 

Mr.  KoKNKKi.n.  We  have  not  ever  ^iven  them  incentives,  but,  of 
course,  as  you  know,  in  this  particular  pr()|.rram  the  lenders  are 
NUj)jJosed  to  collect.  The  Federal  (lovernrnent  only  ^ets  into  the  act 
wh(»n  the  student  does  not  pay  the  lender,  and  that  is  when  the 
claim  is  then  put  to  the  Federal  (iovernment  and  then  the  Federal 
(lovernrnent  tries  to  collect. 

Mr.  Kaki.v.  Why  wouldn^t  we  let  the  schools,  the  individual 
sefiocjis'.' 

Mr  KohSKKi.i).  Then»  are  .some  scfiools  that  |)artici{)ate  in  this 
t^rouram  as  lenders.  IJut  many  schools  do  not  want  to  participate  in 
the  |)roKram. 

Ms.  Hkkhk.  lender  the  Direct  St  at  Loan  Prcj^rani  the  institu- 
tions make  the  loan  and  are  responsible  f(jr  coUectin^^  the  loans 
ironi  the  students. 

Mr.  Kahi.v.  ok.  fiut  my  question.  Doctor,  we  don't  penalize  them 
if  they  don't  do  it.  .so  I  can  appreciate  the  initiative  they  take. 

What  vvouici  be  the  incentive  if  they  did  that? 

Mr.  KoK.NKKi.n.  Secretary  (\ilifano' recently  announced  an  incen- 
tive to  insure  the  institutions  to  collect,  and  admittedly  it\s  a 
negative  incentive  but  the  incentive  is  if  they  don't  improve  their 
collections  in  the  institution  we  are  not  ^o\n^  to  provide  any  more 
Federal  capping  contribution. 

Mr.  Kaki.v.  We  only  threaten 

Mr.  KoK.NKKi.i).  No;  we  alreadv  did  this  this  vear 

Mr    .AKi.v.  We  threatened  them  this  v(*ar'.^ 

Mr.  KoK.NKKi.n.  And  we  did  it  this  year.  Forty  percent  of  the 
m.stitutions  tliis  year  already  received  less  dollars  than  they  would 
have  Kolten  if  they  [lad  a  l)etter  collection  practice.  We  feel  we 
have  not  t^one  far  enou^'li  because  we  are  still  not  happy  with  what 
lias  hren  uoinu  on  with  ttie  collections.  What  we  are  doinu  next 
year  is  making  that  even  toucher. 

Mr  Kaki.y.  Well,  wfiere  tliat  is  a  rieKaiive  approacli  wouldn't  we 
b(»  floinu  more  to  have  some  inc(*ntive  in  there  for  the  .sclujols  wlio 
are  (loiru^  it  wtOl  to  uel  .^ornettiinu  aciditional'.' 

Mr  KoKNKKM)  TIh'v  do  Ttie  wa\  tlie  formula  is  now  set  up.  for 
e\amf)le  Nrxt  year  we  are  (JuttiriK  to^etlier  plans  whicli  will  mak(> 
It  more  sev^.re  \)u\  I  [us  \*'ar  alone  that  money  that  was  not  collect- 
♦  •d  [)\  t[i(»r  jn.-tiiut lon.s  tfiat  stiould  liave  h'pn  eollecte(i  will  be 
nMllfuatrd  to  tho.se  institution^  ttiat.  in  (act,  tiavr  done  a  ^tJod 

Sn  tfio^f  institution^  vmII  ^ot  more  tlollar^. 

.Mr  Kakia   I  woiild  like  to  tfurik  tliat  i-  ^mrm  to  ha()()en.  I  never 

^tMMi  it  ifi  tfic  Fecioral  (iovor-nment 
Mr  KoKNKKin  Tin- year  it  ha.^  liapfjened;  it  i.^  o  laet 
.Mr-   K\u\.s    Witfi  tfi(.  r[iairm;m*^>  fjermi.-sion.  uould  vou  supply 
l"f         rrcurd  o.\:nnpli'x  wfuMo  tfi.it  [ia>  fia()()ene(l  * 
.Mf    KouNFKl.h  I  eertainl\  will  [)e  ^lad  to 
I  hf  inlur  roat  loo  (oll()v\  ^  ! 

'"'^  :-.ll..^s:,u:  ...M.|.f:..r,.  r.-..-;^..i  i..nf.,r.v.. 

'i'"      ♦    '  •         \.v  .r.l  }•.■,:.  .i  u!.,  h  ,.  1......  o...r. 
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;  i.T ..1  -iu.i,...i.  M,  ,M.,uii  1  J" ';'  I;,,;' ,;,;„, „.;>  ■,: ,  -,,„. 

.J::j::;V--:;;-;::;;;;::;::x::::::":::'^   ;t,;;;::- 

■lv;:;,;;r;::.:V';/;:i:r''K:v,'';;;;;:,r't 

,  xf).-.  ♦  III  .HUiMiiiur  Th«-in  III  i-.-irl\  M.iv 

Mr  Havkk  On.-  [)nint  1  would  inakf  >oU  askrd  ahout  the  Stal.-s 
•ni. C.m^in-  m  t IKTC  K.lmatnm  Amnulmmts  did  pn.vul..  !■ 
nluu-.al  Huvntiv..s  lur  Stafs  to  unpn-vc  ,h.-.r  .nlU-.t.on.  .n  d.- 
|;,ult,-<i  loans  m  thr  State  t.ro«rams  liy  pcnnittnm  ilu-  Stat,  s  to 
:  .     ,,\,p      ;in  p..,,cnt  olAUiat  th-y  clUrt  and  that  is  tan  ly  n... . 

\V,.  has.-  not  had  a  lot  ol  ..xperu.nev  with  it.  hut  th.-.v  is  a 
tuL-tuaal  inr.-iitiM- thf  Conm-fss  uavf  the  Stat(«>. 

Mr  Kakia  Can  vou  .u|)ply  t">-  thr  n-cord  what  thf>  hav  H.l..-a- 

fd  on  t  iiat  '  ,       ,        ,  1 

Mr  N  \i<  iiM<  Kmlit.  to  \n-  plarod  in  the  reuord. 
•Thf  mini  ii.  it  loti  tollou-  i 
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(IRAN  r  Kl  NDIMi 

Mr  NauHKH  Have  yuu  revised  the  eMiniate<i  iKilanre  ut  ^VJ.i 
tmlli-.n  based  ..n  rurreiit  itilorinat ion" 

\K  Hkkh.    li  -,  still  our  best  estimate  at  this  tune. 

Mr  Nat  -H  R  All  riKht  now.  for  the  record,  insert  a  chart  to 

prour.un  .  , 

l!  \t)U  uill.  i(ieiUit>  the  acaj.emic  >ear  also. 
Tbi'  inlorTnal mn  tnll()\\s.i 
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HASU:  riRANTS  ($  In  000' a) 


Appropriation      Acadetnlc  Year 
Year   Supported 


1  WO 


I  * 


l'i7V  74 


1 1 '  I 


1  i  J'i-  M) 


vProprlat Ion 

$  122,100 
ni.2  mllUon 
tor  adniinlHtra- 
c  loti) 

4  75,000 

840,200 
nncludes  180.2 
nii  1 1  Ion  borrowed 
from  19  76 
auppleinental) 

1, J25,800 
rKxclud^ia  211.7 
ml  1 1  Ion  borrowed 
from  1977 
approprlat ion) 

(11.5  million  for 
adnlniairatlon ) 

1  ,90)/^00 

n'J.2  nllUon  tor 
atinilriiaLratlon) 

2.  lf)0.000 
i'2f)  ml  nion  for 
atlirilnlat  ration) 


1/ 


Ob  ligations 
$  2,793 

32  7 


I,  732,'3  3rt 


1  ,  /3<>,  lo5 


I  .'>34,  lO.'^ 


Program  Level 
$  49,b32 

356,082 
929,^75 


1,472.709 


I. 588.000 


(Ifi  procesa) 


1  aondiM".!, 


■  y<*ar  supported. 
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,;,..ll,c|KI)  U.\>ir  (iHAM-  Al'l'l.irATl()N> 
Mr  Natchkk.  How  tnanv  Basic  (Want  appHcit  i.)n>  w,v  .(•j.^ct.-a 

.iunnmlu.  a.rn.nt  acadrnuc  y.-ar'  (  an  v.-u  u.v.-  nu-  sonu-  ul.a. 
Mr  KoKNKKi.n.  Y.'s.  about  1  I  million  wfi-f  .vjfctfci 
Mr    Nat.  hkh    How  doi-s  that   luunhcr  compari-  to  laM 
Mr  koHS-KKi.i)  It's  about  twi.  r  what  It  was  last  year- 
Mr    Nat.HKK    What  ar.  tlu;  .nam   reasons  lor  tho  moroa.o.i 

nutnhfr  of  fcjci-tcd  applu'ation^.'  . 

Mr   KoKNKK.i.n.  Tl      vt-ar  lor  tho  lirM  imu-  w.-  in  .-nsihrd  ou 

.on  put..-  edit  and  evaluauon  proa-s...  For  example.  ....  l--'/  ; 

all  ..t  the  rejection^  this  year,  were  primarily  due  to  income  .elated 

""For  exa.nple.  a  .student  ^^ould  .how  that  he  or  ^'h-  nnnes  jnun  a 
nniU  ofSl-.ntMi  and  tlu-.i  show  that  the>  paid  a  tax  hill  at  .-l-DUD 


lamil> 

or  some  luimh'-r  like  that  t(i,.<.. 

Th.-  wav  the  .v.tem  is  now  set  up  the  co.nputer  '''1''- 

„„rnher.  a.id  u.iless  those  nu.uhe.-s  a.^■  mternallv  eon.istent  tlu 


.,p,„,,a.,on      .elected.  The  >tudent  i.  mlormed  o  '  h^y/;^'' ^.y/' /'  ' 
uuon.i>tency  and  the  student  has  to  cor.vct  that  or  the  .tude.U  i.-- 
not  ehuihle  ior  the  urant. 

Mr    NakHKK    Do  you  feel  that  the  applications  hase  been  IMOC- 

i-v;-,c(l  w  ithout  undue  dela>  ' 
'Mr  K<.KNKi:i.l>  The  a. iswer  to  that  question  IS  no. 

What  happ.-ned  this  vear  when  we  init  lated  t  he.e  compute,  ed  t. 

•uid  valuation  i.  we  <i.<l  not  anticipate  this  h.^h  a  .eject ion  .rate^ 

Forts  percent  of  all  ot  t  he  applicant,  were  .-ejected  '  >;;;.'y- 

th.^'ca.m-  about  becau>e  ol  the  mtensilled  computer  e<ht>.  We  w. 

lu-t  not  geared  up  lor  that  kind  ol  activity.   .  , 

'    \,  ol  r,ou   sw-  a.-e  aheadv  u^ttinu  a-phcat  ion.  lor  the  nex  school 

sr\v    l-iT-i  -n'We  have  a  .^v^tem  which  is  worki.m  .nuch  .no.e 

,.|t..t,s.-!s   We  a.e  u.-are.l  up  |nr  .lot  only  a  (n  percent  reject  rate. 

hut  vse  deed..!  to  uear  u|.  for  the  very  worst  kind  ol  situation,  m. 

u..  .MO  uean-d  up  lor  a  .in  percent  reject  rate   and  what  w."  a  . 

.|..,n.  the  ......1  une.  up.  w-  are  uomu  to  he  ahle  to  pu  on 

,„„,,.    „„,,,,.  „,  handle  th-  additional  workloa.   and  also  .nme  tele 

'  to  .uls^^.■r  qu.'stion-  that  p.-opl-  have  about  this  pro- 


•)h<int 
f  .Jill 


|\\        l.MI-  .\  I 


M,  \\i.iin;  Wh.,t  .■.■ictf.n  base  voii  had  to  i.-uie,  per-.nal 
,„:.,„„..        ...  iM.t  ni  the  Basic  (iiani  application  '  Ans  ivact  ion  to 

KoKNUii.  Wrli.  in  trvinu  to  tiLMin-  out  dilleietit  ssas-^  to 
,„,pr..sr  th.  ;-c. macs  ot  the  <lata  in  the  application  that  ha.  been 
.,t„-  appioach   Wo  aiv  -till  SS'  "n  ,    )  „, 

H..wl-v..r.  thi-^  sear,  w-  already  M-lected  certain  students 

uh.,  h.is..  c-.uiH-  thn-uuh  Iho  |)ro<r..-  both  at  .andoiu  a.  well  a. 
those  n.-rM.n~  ssh..  have  .y^riocle.i  ih.-ir  applicatioi,>  .Uid  hav,  a-  a 
,|„.  .,„r,.rtion.  ilu  ieaM.d  their  -i/e  ol  assard.  he>e  appll- 
.•ani^  ai-  noss  -.  l.Tt.-.l  U\}-  sshat  sse  rail  saii-lation.  which  mean^ 
li,.,-..  -tu.irnt^  baso  tn  iiovs  brim;  tlieir  .loramnitaf  mn  m  Mipi>ort  ot 
,!;,.,.•  ,[.[,hc:.t,..n  ,at<--.rui...'  t-  th-  linan^ial  .id  in  nu-t  .-.itor  mclud 
-h-H  mc  •  MX  :         '■•  ■"<■<•  >b'-'  ^iudont^  .an  ^■.,•1  ....  aw..rd 
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n\  I.IU' \N  \tKMS  Oh  H\>l(  (iUANTS 

Mr*  Natchki^  Whaf  data  is  a\ ailahic  \v  hirh  stious  t  lu*  amount  of 
n\  prpa>  nuMits  to  studiMits  oruirr  tht*  Basic  (ir-ants  prour*ani/  Do  you 
havi*  intoniiation  aloiiu  that  liru'  oa  ()vi'r-[)aynu*nts"' 

Mr".  KnHNhKi.i)  VVf  don't  ha\(*  an>'  runni)rr-^  tliat  I  can  rite  s[)i*- 
*  itii"ally.  Mr  ('liiiirrnan  liut  \vtial  ha\o  hrrn  doin^.  wo  havo  a 
^\storii  oow  wlit-ro  wo  analyzo  thosi*  studonts  wlio  uot  awards  and 
tlioM*  stihioats  wfio  ^()t  niult  law  iuds  ar'i*  thon  solortod  out  f  rom  ttu* 
pot.  and  wt»  at'o  now  following  through  wilh  oach  of  those  studonts 
to  dotornum*  whothrr  t  hr  studoot  uots  two  awar-(i>  and  wlicthor  it 
w;(>  a  h'uitmuilo  award  or  whotlu'r  that  studont  was.  in  fact. 
o\oiaw  .'irdc'd. 

Our  |)lan  is  that  wlirn  wr  do  dotoranmo  a  studont  hn>  h{»fn  ovor- 
awardod  wo  aro  m)niu  to  ask  for  rotunds  from  tht)so  stud{*rUs.  \\v 
\)\i\u  to  [)ul  that  [)nK'os>  in  [)h'Ho  l)\  u.^mu  Kodf'.al  oolloctors  to 
coUoct  tho.so  ovorawaids. 

Mr  Nak  hkk  Tho  fi^'.uros  w**  havi*  now  for  lUTil  and  l-^TT  show 
somo  ilo.noo  s,tudonts  Is  that  fiuiu-o  ahout  rauht  ' 

l)r   Hkhhv  Sonu'  :in.()Ui)  roooivod  duplicato  [)ayini'nts. 

Mr  KnKNKKi.i)  Yv>\  and  that  is  tho  ar{'a  wi*  aro  working  on.  tlu 
:{o.iM)()  who  roccivod  du[)licato  payrnt»nts.  hut  om»  must  ko('[)  \n 
rnuHl.  M?'  Chan-man.  thoso  I'ould  ho  li'^dtimati'  dufjiicatt*  [)aymonts. 
'I"ho  wav  tlio  [)rouram  is  sot  up  tho  studf'nt  ^ots  half  tho  award 
wht-n  ho  start>  tho  fn^t  scinr^ti'r.  >o  lot  s  sa>  a  stiulont  is  ontititi'd 
to  ;i  .<l.ooo  tyrant  Tho  stiuli-nts  m't>  >.",oi)  and  hi*  i^oos  to  school. 
'I'hon  tho  studont  choc»fs  lo  transfer  to  anoihia*  >i  ho()l;  and  ho  ^ots 
aiiotht-r  S.',Oii.  which  nioa!i>  that  is  a  \-orv  ii'^it  nnat.'  award  llw 
-Mich-nt        SI. 000 

Hut  m  oui'  ^vNtom  wtiat  wi'  ha\o  doru'  is  all  thosi*  stu(h»nts  wlio 
^•>t  inorr  rti:m  ono  .twarii  >iuh  a>  ifi.U  studont  would  show  u[)  m 
ihat  -in. 000  \V{'  ;u*o  now  anal>/inK'  that  on.ooo  to  drtcrimrn'  which 
an*  Ifiatinialo  arui  winch  ar'c  o\■<•^■aw■ardotl.  ami  thon  wr  do  plan  to 
pr(H(M*<l  a|)pro[M  latrK  auam-^t  l}u)>o  [)art  icolar'  udom^ 

.Mr  \.\i(  MKK  Ail  riKhl  Wii.il  is  tho  total  nomh^r  and  amount  o| 
rt-hmd^  collMctrd  undiu'  tho  Ha>ic  <iranl-  proiiram  for  ttic  l.^^.l  two 
->v  h«M>l  \tars  *  ^*otl  tni^'Jit  w.oU  to  ^iippK  thai 

Mf     KoKNKI-  i  n    Wi-  W  ill  (jo 

I  In-  mlt>rm.il  loo  |f>i|ou-.  ' 

:  •   .  ■  i  ■         I-.  -.  ■■■     •  ■     I  -  ■]        >  -  ■  .  .1   ,  I 

IMMI'!  \01  \  i    H  M)|  M  - 

Mj  \\'»mii-;  \^  Ii  it  I-  fti..  .ijir.-M'  tr'-nd  oi  thf  rnnnhfi^  o| 
-^O'l'-n:-  whw  .ifr  il.niiiiii.:  !hc\  .n.  m» l» -p^rK |» ni  ihow  [).uonl- 
w  h»'M  \\\*'\  .  I  ppK  I.  »r  -I  i  idinT  .  i  nj' ' 

Mr  f\»'i'MjMi  MnHit  ()»'rt»'n!  of  fh»-  'iumt«.f  ,,|  -au.i.'fO-  win. 
pnt;'ip.C«'   «i«'l.in-    !  hi  ■  r » i -^i  ■  i  m  •     n  i- 1«  ■  p«  f  >.  |»  n  i  ^--f*-.    (  o.  i 

I""'   «)M.-   ..i  l  ~    li  \l]ii>'(\     iIj.j:;!    th  a    tlliinlx-i      lu.,  I  ,        .  !„■ 

.•d 

U  -^J     '  !:  1^  lOO:       ■?    0.1  -         {  I,     h,   !  h,  p.,  ,i  h  ■  t  ^  hi  •» -fi     1 1  ; 

'■•■.»-''.  i    o.  f    \.  ti      I  {.,■  |..i:m1  i      -..o--  '  hm-'   hl^.-  ;ir 

'  ■      t  •  •!  O  .  J.  • :  :  *  ■  J' S'  •  "    I  "       •  -  O  »    '       J  Ir  i'      .       I  V.  J  I  J  (O    .  1  !  ■  ■      I  ■  I 
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Mr  N.M.  n'Kr'L.-f.  tak.-  tin-  Siu-plrnu-ntal  Oi-pot^u-utv  (.ran ts^ 
With  thr   w-nt  i.uTraM->  in  liasi.  (Irants.  Work-St u,i^  and  th. 
loan  pVour^n"  win  .s  „  .u.v.sarv  ...  ron.inu.-  th-  SuppU-nu-Ual 
()ppurtunit\  (Jrant.s  {)n)m-;uu.| 

Mr  KoKNKKl.i)  Tin*  iva.son*' 

Mr  XatcHKK  liru'tlv.  Mr.  Konilrlcl 

M    Km<N  HI.  Tlu-n-a.s..n  tlu-  Adnun.st  ratu.n       s  v.r>  Mn.nu- 
Iv  1 1.^  i   a    u.i  pn.uran>  is  th.  tar.  that  th.  Ba...  Crant  pn-urarn 
•■  a  lor mula  (irivl-n  pn-unun.  Thcv  a.v  many  students  wh.,  do  r 
n  . .   tl  ..  tnnnula  crit.Tia  l,.-caus.  ..f  unusual  .^•''•^•y'^f 
SK  m:      .h.-  ...u-  pn-uran,  wh.,v  tin-  tuiannal  aid  adnun>M.  a  r 
.;.  ,ld  ,„ak..  un  tlH-  d.m.nMuv.v  A  tnr.nula  dnv.n  pr...un-an,  ju.l  d.n-.s 
i    ,  V  d.  r.ir  tin-  sprafi.  ditn-nMuvs  that  nui>v,duals  .n.^ht  hax.- 
Nl     lU.KK    It  also  ,.nc..uraK.s  .tudvnts  n,  niakinu  ^'houy^  < 


,n.t,tut>..n-  wh.-n-  th-  amount  of  funds  th.y  may  n..-d  may. I).-  m 
M-.--  ..t  Ha^r  Cnuit  a^^ard  and  ^jv.s  un-atrr  t  . Nihility 
\  r   Vvn  HKK  Th.-  hu<iu.-t  for  Supplemental  (.rants  In-lon-  tlu- 
,,,„;;,„„...,      ,<:;i..  1  million  an.i.  a.  you  know,  th.-  has.,  law  rt-l.-.> 
to  an  appropriation  l.-vt-l  of  >;^Tii  nnllH.n 

H  M-l  on  v.nir  knowl.-du.-  and  .-xporu-nr.-  .onr.rnnm  '  ! 
will  th.-  hudu.-t  r.-qu.-st  h.-  sulfin.-nt  to  m.-ol  most  ot  tlu- 
ii...-d  l..r  Suppl.-m.-ntal  (Want  a><istanc(-.' 

Mr  K..KNKK1.1..  W.-  think  •<;!  in  nullion  will  do  t  hat 
Mr  N-M.  nHK   Do  vou  think  any  Mud.nt  uil!  b.-  d.-nu-d  arr.'s>  t. 
J,,:.;;..,   ..,i„,;„,on   h.-rau..-  th.  hu.l^.-l    i.-  ..,,1110..   Ih-I.-w  th. 

M,  K..UMH1.  W.ll.  1  do,.t  knou  ,1  w.  .an  .a^  m.  s,  u.l.M.t  u  ill 
I,..  ,)...,,., I,  Inn  a-  1  m.-ntion.'d  h.lor.-.  m  a  ina.r.)  -^.-n...  w.  hay 

\M<  iH  u    <  an  \..u,   oth..'  MippK   an\  ha.ktiiouiul  .iaia  to 

t   llir  ll.'tll.-         v'.."  lllllll"n  ' 

Xl.  ■  K-.KMMI.  W-  .o.-  Ml  oui.-.'  Mr.unin.nd.ii..  ■'■■V  mil  mn 
m'.   Kimu.    W.-  ..,n  p'"^"i'  U'U  ti,.'  numlxT  ..I  i.-.ip  .nt^  and  tin- 


1  . 


^..M  tll.jl    .111*1    I'l.K-i'    ll      ■     llu     M'^  'Md 
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ii=}M-r  -tf  r.s- Ipi  ,.:.t    ,  2  /'j  .1)00 

*.  ••ra.M-  rtw^r  n  Vj  .'ij 

•.  I  s(  r.lt  1        rx]^.'  ■-  -. 
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Mr  \-MCMKK  Was  then-  a  spt'L-ilic  cotnunttufiit  to  luiul  SuppU- 
.n^n.^^^.^i^^^  nnllH,n'.h..n  th.  MuldU-  hu-nnH-  Students 
AssistatK-*' Law  war;  (Miai-tc(i' 

Mr.  KoKN'.'Ki.i).  Nnt  that  I  know  ol.  sir 

WOKK  sn  iiv 

Mr  Na-ivukk  N..W.  inv  tlu-  Work  Study  I'r.^urain  tin-  bud^rt 
rva^^^r^  r^-^:^^^  nuUinn.  th.  sa.nr  a.nni.at  as  last  >.-ar.  H'-^;>;'>'-  '  ' 
tfrinctvas^i  availability  uf  u-ai.t  ass.staaa-,  havr  many  stiulmts 
(l(.,.-litH'd  to  participate  it>  work  study  pro^irams,  ,  , 

Mr  KoRNKKi.i)  VVf  havf  no  vvuU'ua-  to  thait.  Mr.  (  haiinian.  ttiat 

M;•"^^1^^H.^  Wi;;'  .na.ntiv.  is  tlu-r.  lor  students  to  work  il 
tlH.y  can  u-t  a  basic  urant  ol  Sl.MiD  and  a  supplomo.>tal  ^rant  ol 

•  Mr.  KoRNKKi.n  First  tlu'  Basic  (Irant  pro^ra.n  is  a  hall  ^ 
,„.u,MUun  s.udonts  can  ^.t  is  hall  cost,  which  ,  j''^. 

|a„ul^  with  /.-ro  lamilv  niconu'  Konm  to  a  sch.x.l  at  ^  (HM  .  .  i 
most  a  Mud.-nt  u^s  m  the  Hasic  (irant  prounun  '•'^  M,""", 

m  olh.M-  dincMvnce.  that  has  to  h.  .nade-  up. 

thousand  has  to  come  iVom  .■ithcr  the  SuppU-nu-ntal  (..ant  p.o- 


i-ratn  th<'  Work  Studv  [)rourarn.  or  loans. 

\        AVKK    It  IS  true.  Mr,  Chairnm.K  sonu-  students  pr.'h-t  to 

ioa.>s  th:u>  to  h.  in  tlu-  Work-Study  i'''''^/-'''^'./';';;:;;'^;;,;. . 

their  own  particular  situation  where  they  do  .>ot  leel  tha  t 
shuul.l  work  whil-  they  are  ,n  .scho..l    1  mean  there  is  some  eM- 

VvlrHKK  How  ,nuch  Work-Sturiv  fun.is  were  not  used  m  tne 
•i.  adenuc  vear  r.iTT  r.iTV  ("an  you  ^iv.  us  a  li^iure  ,    ,  , 

Mr  KoKSKKi-n  Sumethinu  in  the  order  ol  inami.tude  ol  about 
S.'iU.iKKi  laps<*d 

Mr  NAT(Ht:u  Did  \  ou  say  t  housand  '  i,  , 

Mr  KoKNKKi.n  Yes,  s:.nniMi  VVe  try  t..  reallorau-  unu>ed  lands 
l-MlortunatHv.  m  the  paM.  this  ,s  d.m-  later  than  we  ^^""1'  I" 
and  therelore  inM  it  ut  reallv  cann-.t  u.m-  it  a.-^  we  1  a.  we  tlaUK 
uv  outiht  to.  ,ind  we  are  lookmu  mto  thi.-^  whole  problem  ar-  |.ait  o| 
iiur  if.ait  hon/at  ion  p.ii  k.u.;e  ...    ,    •     i    ,  i  . 

M,  Nm.  hkk  Do  urn  evpe.t  ..^iK.l.Miue  in  \V„rk>,ud>  iuno.--  lo. 
Ih.- . 'irrt-iit  ai  adcinu-  \e,ir  r.iT^  ,    ,     •    i  ,    ,  -t  , 

Mr  K..KNH-:ii.  We  rxp.-t  m,,,.-  hal.-mc-  1  '<on  1  kn<m  uh.H  ' 
u  'thi^  p..int  W.-  uill.  ol  .-ourM-,  thru  u-.  thr-.u-'h  th.-  rralio,  at  mn 
,„...-.-^  in  tin-  particular  program.  1  •h-'iiid  m.-ntioi,  a,-  are  alx. 
's,.,kn,c  vMth  Ihr  r;unpuM-.  t..  t  rv  to  otH.-ua.'.-.-  th.-i|..  .o...  my 
,„..„,  nth-,  km.U  ol  id.M.-^  o  kind-  ..I  ;M,M.s,n-  an.l  )olp  Mud.  nt.. 
-Iiu.ild  be  able  to  nbtain       tint  tn.-o  luii-i-  .  "I'ld  \n-  U-c 

Wo  think  tin-       ,ui  ,aco1I.  i  t  pr..ur.>,n.  -i  ^.  r^   um  IuI  program. 
..i.d  uo  r.-.dK  vvuit  lo  .•ncou'..-o  .h.-  .■..tu|'n-'  >  m.  ni.ikr  heltor  u-.- 

ol  1  111  -  pi  of  1 .  nil  ,     1    ,  ,,,  . 

M,    N  M,  Mi-H    l-o,  tho        .,.-d.  il  \oii  >.mII  iii-ri  .  .1  .  .i:iil  -iiov.  in:. 
.n,p,opn..lion^,  ol,lir..lioi;-    .:-o   pio:.,,,,,.,  I-, -I  Im         h  ^.■.,l  -ii.r.- 
,„.]    d-o    i!    S..I1   v.il!    indi.  a.-   Mh    ..-Vn.-d   ,,.  ..d.  inir  \o,n 
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Wt>rk-Siiidy 

Appropriation         Acadr-mlc  Yfi»^r  1/ 

 y^.^S   ,  .A"J>Portua  Appropriation       ()bIl>;aitona"       rroj;rar»  Level 

'^^'^  I'^/^-Z.-s  $3*)0.000,()00      $384,025,000  $38ri.837,000 

l'*7i-7'i  $4  15,000,000      $4oA,5(>2,000  $433,lOH.OOO 

I'i7^)-nO  $550,000,000 

1/    •>^1  u;«ti  MIS  reflect  fiscal  year  aiid  include  funds  from  more  than  one 
appropr tai Ion  yrar. 
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Mr.  Natchkk.  Finally,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  formula  for 
distributinL' Work-Studv  appropriations.^ 

''  m  KoRNK«.,,,  As  you  "know  ^l^- "^"^^'^''^ ^"^''^t: 
,..,tf.H  in  two  different  ways;  the  first  cut  is  by  State  whicn  is  a 
b  mu la  Sn  the  o^her  formula  is  the  way  it  gets  distriTDUted  to 
ions  within  a  State  which  is  the  chan^a-  that  I  nu^ntumed 
Ser  We  initiated  this  vear.  for  the  first  time,  a  method  o 
XcJing  thi";.  dollars  based  on  need  r.ther  than  some  kind  of 

'w"eT.re-Illo  looking  at  the  State  li.tn.ent  formula  to  .sec  if  that 
formula  airmiKht  be  revised  in  someday  to  provide  more  equ.ta- 

''«^^;r.^."wV'attVo^  dLfnVtrincourage  more  off- 

^■""virK]mVK^:irTh"isirwhat  I  was  referring  to  earlier.  Right  n<,w 
w.'l.r.  not'doing  very  much  about  it.  and  we  think  -  <mgh  to  o 
more  about  that  because,  as  I  mentioned  ejirlier.  this  '-^  v 
v  i  U'lble  pro>nani  and  serves  a  very  valuable  purpose.  We  ate 
^iann  4      work  with  the  financial  aid  admin istratons^  to  encour 
age  more  creative  use  of  this  program  than  has  been  done  m  the 

Mr.  Nau  hkk  Mr.  Pursell.' 

HA.\KlN(i  STIMIK.NT  AID  t'UOdUAMS 

Mr  PiKSKi-i.Thatik  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  ,  ■ 

Again  "f  vou  were  to  look  at  your  programs  that  you  ad'^HUsten 
the  BW  (  /the  middle  assistance  and  student  loans,  which  would 
snn  give  the  highe.st  priority  to.  if  you  had  to  rank  these  programs. 
■   Mr.  KnRNKKi.i).  As  far  as  .social  purpose,  etfectiv.  ..ess. 

Mr  Pi'RSKl.i..  National  policy.  .  .  , 

Mr  KoRNKKi.i)  National  policy  In  my  own  P^''••'^<'"^^'/'^;;"'""^X 
fiasK-  Crant  is  one  of  the  best  programs  we  have  nut  th^^^e^^^^^^^^ 
now  hecai.^e  it  is  a  foundation  program.  It  meets  halt  of  the  cc).;,t  ol 
X-a  i  n  and  f«-rmits  the  financial  aid  administrator  to  use  his  or 
her  judgnumt  {„  add  other  programs  t<.  it.  .so  the  students  needs 

can  be  met. 

Mr  PfKSKl.i.  Wliat  would  yon  rate  next. 

Mr  KoKNiKl,!).  1  wvihi  rate  campus  f)ase(l  programs  next,  and 
,[,;.„        loan  progra-ns.  Although  they  are  important,  we  hav  two 

[)r()l)lems  witfi  tlieni  iut;.,,!!  lu. 

First   tlie  administration  of  those  i)rograrns  is  very  dittiam  t). - 
raws..'  tli.-v  are  comple.x;  the  law  has  fven  clianged  in  the  (.uaran- 
tred  Loan  program  ov.t  the  la.st  11  years  af)out  every  vear.  ft  i.^ 
v,.rv  liifTicult  to  administer  <,n  the  part  of  th.;  Office  <,f 
an(i  f)v  the  lend.-rs  and  Stat.-  agencies.  It  is  just  a  v.-tv  tough 

•ourmn  We  f.-el  verv  strongly  that  f^oth  of  these  loan  programs. 
'.  though  tliev  .serve  a  v.ry  valual)le  social,  national  policy  purpo.se. 
„'.,.d  -n  he  s.unilicantlv  simplified  They  need  to  hr  put  in  a  posi- 
,,.,M  that  those  stud.-nts  who  n.-ed  that  money  can  get  it 

Kight  now  tlie  problem  is.  as  mentioned  earlier  that  the  (.uatan- 
t.n'd  Loan  program  is  specifically  sul^ject  to  th.-  lemiers  desires  as 
t.,  h..w  much  mnnev  tliev  will  lend  an<l  to  whom  Ifien-  are  certain 
.Stal.-s  iM  thi.>  I  tUMii  wfiere  >twd<Tits  cannot  get  loans 
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Mf.  W  KsKi.l.  T[iat">  itic  upcn-(»rulc(l  prof^lcru. 

Dr.  Hkkky.  Mr.  Purse^ll.  1  think  I  would  |)r()hn[)lv  n^arrjuiKe  Mr. 
Kornlcld's  prioril i<'S  just  a  little*  hit.  I  would  say  first  prohahly  \\w 
Hasic  (Irant.  hul  alter  that  I  would  probahly  talk  ahoul  the  Work- 
Study,  iiwiji  \hv  campus  has(»d  [)roKr*atus. 

Mr  Pi  KSKI.K.  1  was  hoping  ^^>nu»[)ody  nii^tu  nuMitioo  tfial. 

Dr.  Hkkky  And  put  ihv  loans  last.  I  ku(»ss  ibv  roasoti  wliy  I 
would  do  It  is  for  s(»vfral  r(»asons.  VV[u»rf  Work-Study  pro^riui.'^  are 
tnadt*  to  Wf)rk.  ifial  is  a(lniioisler(»d  well  aiul  jobs  are  availa[)U\  and 
so  otK  thi\v  absolutely  better  for  th(»  students,  in  niy  (^pinioru 
than  loans. 

In  tlu*  first  [)lao(\  if  you  hav(»  loans,  you  have  to  pay  the  loans 
off.  1  mean,  that  eati  hi*  burdensonu*.  and  may  influe^nce  the  ehoice 
o(  occupation  and  lif(»styU\  and  everything  i^lse,  once  one  is  out  of 
college,  sucfi  as  lh(»  si»rvice  one  may  ^ive  to  socie»ty. 

'fhe  other  part  of  it  is  that  Work-Study  programs  are  important 
to  institutions  ht»causi»  they  ^vi  work  done  by  .students  on  campus, 
wlucfi  tfiey  need  to  have*  dont*,  Und  the  work  beru^fits  the  students 
l)ecause  tfiey  l<»arn  a  lot  of  things  through  work  that  they  would 
not  have  leartu»d  otherwise. 

So.  I  flunk  that  uood  Work-Study  programs  I  probably  would  put 
after  grants,  and  aft(»r  thnt  I  would  probably  talk  about  loans. 

Mr.  Pi  KsKi.i..  WelL  I  would  probal)ly  ^o  you  o!u»  bett(»r:  I  would 
ratt-  it  No.  1  in  tlie  ccnintry. 

Dr.  [iKKKN .  (iettint^  closer. 

CONSr.MKR  I.NKOKMATIO.N 

Mr  Pi  KSKI.I..  (le»ttinu  clost»r,  and  I  tfiink  some  day  wt»  are*  K<>iriK 
t(»  acluevc  t [lat 

Let  me  talk  a[>rjut  vour  teU^vision  approach.  Tell  nw  wliat  you 
plan  to  sp(Mid  in  dcjllars  and  fiow  you  are  K^itiK  t<>  proceed  on  tflat? 

Mr  KoKNKKi.i).  W(»  are  planning  to  [lire  an  advertising  agency  to 
fu'lp  us  t)ul  to^etfuM"  these*  spots.  Tfie  Jsjsts  will  be  no  more'  than 
SJ.'iO. 1)0(1  for  tfie  a^e^ncy.  The*  spots  will  tfiewi  fx*  provi(h»d  fren*  to  the* 
Fe*de»ral  ( lnvcrnrneTit  as  puf^lic  stM'vice'  sprats  on  T\'  and  radio,  slu- 
flt-ni  radio  and  ne^wspape^rs.  et  ce'teM'a.  [)Ut  tlie*  nia.ximum  co.sl  will 
\n*  .<if;)!).()()(i 

Mr  IM  HsKi.i.  Vour  total  cost  [uid^(t't  is  a  cjUartrr  nullion  dollars 
h)r  \  \]\-^  cDminu  Vi'ar*"* 

Mr  KoHNKKJ.i)  That  1-  cor-r-ci  t 

Mr*  IM  KSKI.I.  l)<)e>  that  sfiow  up  ui  your-  proi^farn  re(|U<*sls  to  us'' 
.Mr    KoKNKKM)    lis  not   in  a  ^pj-cilic  hue  itrni  in  the  |)i'(j^!'am 

UMph-i    ii     p.jrl  <)(  our  adrnini^-l  r  at  ivj-  ^rt  aside  l)udKct.  within  the 

l)Ur<  au  n\  Kinarii-ial  .A -distance. 

.Mr    Pi  KSKI.I    Did  our  i-nnimitlrr  and  >tall' that  tiuure;  do<v-  il 

-h'A^  up' 

Mr    KoifMnn   I  dMn't  iduik  it  shows  up  a«-  a  -pfrilic  line  item 
M-   Hm-iu-    |i  -  .i  p.ui  n\  our  >1I  nMlluju  r-p(jUi'>t  |of  adnunistra 
ii\i-  -uppori  \nt  «»iu  Sfiidi-nt  f-'inancial  .Aid  prour-am^ 

■'^Ir   Pi  H^Mi    Wii.ii  if  fV('f\  |'V'\  !mI  ai:onc\  i:ot  inl<»  \\u-  fclt  \, 
-i"r)  pnnu-  tun*-  and  »-\rr]  thDUiih  .!  w.i-  lr-e*o  -pr\i(c  it'^  -.nli  \:\\ 
ai''rn'\         .u<'  t.dkirii:  .tf»Mut  rh<*n*    It  }u-t  ^rt-in-^  !<i  nit*  li  wt-  :in- 
.■•i:ni'  r..  < ii--c'hMi.af  inlwunal  mn  on  i|h.  h.t«.|-  .,i       nt-w  piojuani 
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because  a  lot  of  people  (ioii't  understand  it  and  it's  unclear,  and  I 
s;mp"  hi  J  with  fha't  issue,  but  it  seems  to  me  far  better  to  use  our 
dollars  more  wisely  in  working  directly  with  the  school  districts 

^'';^;"Ko;N'i•Ku;'AS^^  have  tried.  Mr.  Pursell.  The  problen.  you 
have  as  the  Chairman  pointed  out  earlier.  :M)  percent  ol  h e  s t  - 
Sents  on  campus  today  don't  know  what  these  y^^^^^^'f^'^"";^ 
Part  of  the  problem  is  these  programs  are  'r'""ipl';','''  f'^^'^'^'V,  ' 
understand,  and  pe(,ple  just  don't  kn<,w  what     ^^^J'^^^bl^.J" J.^f 

For  example,  before  we  went  this  route,  and  I  oo  would  like  to 
fiuu  e  out  aVtter  way  to  do  this  if  we  could,  and  y.ed  be  ore 
we  went  this  route  we  put  together  a  very  simply  worded  bullet  , 
a  brochure,  very  neatly  put  to^a-ther.  very  pretty,  and  d.str  bu  ed 
it  oriented.  I  must  sav.  to  those  jjersons  who  perhaps  have  limited 
education^and  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  read  a  complex  governmen- 

^''wrdiSmted  this  to  every  high  school  guidance  counsellor's 
office  distributed  them  in  every  place  we  knew  how.  PUt  them  in 
Post  Offices,  put  them  in  every  location  we  could  think  whert 
people  might  walk  in  and  pick  up  the  brochure  and  look  at  it^ 
Since  it  was  simply  worded  we  hoped  this  would  provide  them  with 
the  inforamtion  they  needed.  »    ,  , 

It  apparentlv  still  is  not  enough.  Somehow  we  leel  we  have  to  get 
the  word  out  so  the  people  in  this  country  knov;  what  opportunities 
are  available  to  them  so  that  we  do  achieve  our  objective,  which  i.s 
basically  that  nobody  should  be  denied  postsecondary  education  for 

financial  reasons.  ,  . 

Mr  Pi'KSFM..  Is  vour  primary  thurst  to  encourage  parent.,  to 
consider  encouraging  their  young  families  to  go  to  college;  is  that 

the  bottom  line?  ,     u     i  i  . 

Mr  KoKNKKi.o.  Absolutely.  For  example,  the  brochures  I  de- 
scribed to  you  before,  we  asked  the  high  schools  not  to  distribute 
th...  to  tht.  seniors,  but  to  dislribule  it  to  the  parents  ol  juniors  m 
that  school  because  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that  they  should 
know,  and  thereby  encourage  their  son  or  daughter  that  even 
though  we  are  poor  or  even  if  we  are  on  weHare  that  does  not 
„u'an  we  cannot  go  on  to  postsecondarv  education.  :ind  that  is 
reallv  what  we  are  trying  to  accompliJ^h.  

Mr  FfRSKii..  .Just  doing  that  through  T\  and  .'.U-second  spot  ads 
just  isn't  fair  For  the  [)arent  and  the  student  in  the  long  run  to  get 
a  shock  treatment,  without  telling  them  the  full  story. 

It  just  s.vms  to  he  an  indictment  on  our  counseling  svstem  an( 
L'uidancr  svstem  and  all  of  the  money  we  spend  m  the  educatioiial 
svstem  I  was  part  of  that  over  the  years.  '!'<.  see  the  inadequacie.s 
of  taking  that  new  piece  of  legislation  and  te  ling  that  ful  story  at 
the  junior  high  level  and  the  high  school  level,  and  through  parent- 
teacher  conferences  and  meetings  ,  .1  L 

The  parents  are  (|uite  involved  now  m  .school  sy.stems.  I  thinK 
that  IS  a  waste  of  monev  to  go  to  TV  with  a  one  shot  boom.  boom, 
and  think  it's  a  great  thing  to  send  your  kid  to  college  vMtfiuut 
telling  tlie  full  storv 

I  don't  knou 

.Mr  KoKNKKl.o  I.(  t  mr  add  .>ni'  point.  Mr  J  iirsfll 
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Mr.  PrKSKi.i.  [  Ire!  iiDcotntijrtaf)!^  not  telling  tlunn  the  wliolc 
stor^of  how  much  it's  u^nnu  U>  to  to  scfiool  and  what  it's  all 
aboa^. 

Mr.  KoHVKKi.i).  Hut  this  is  not  thr*  only  thing  wv  iwv  doing.  For 
e»xampU\  in  addition  to  those  kitids  of  activities  which  we  described 
up  to  this  point,  we  have  an  intensive  tr*aining  program  ol"  all 
guidance  counsellors.  \V(»  train  all  guidance*  coutiselloi's  in  th(*.se 
programs. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  go  to  .ill  of  the  national  VTA  m(»etings 
and  .school  board  meetings  anci  fiave  f)ooths  wlu»re  descr'l)e 
these  programs  In  addition  to  that,  we  train  the  financial  aid 
administrators,  and  we  have  aii  elaborate  training  program  which 
We  do  with  our  peM)pU»  training  people  all  over  the  country  so  that 
they  ar(»  bette»r  informed  about  the.si»  progi'ams  so  they,  in  turn, 
can  educate  their  parents. 

Now.  part  of  the  problem  is--it*s  like  all  othe»r  activitites  of  this 
sort- you  just  have  to  kee[)  doing  it  more  and  more  to  make  sur*e 
that  the  peo{)le  out  there  know  what  is  going  oi^  Unfbrtuiuitely, 
with  all  of  this  e»ffort,  we  still  conu»  up  with  statistics  as  cited  hy 
the  chairman,  that  percent  of  the  people  clon't  know  what  is 
going  on 

Mr.  PrKSKi.i..  I  don't  think  you  can  go  the  Madi.s(jn  Avenue 
glamour  route*  on  this  projert  and  do  a  sincere*  effort.  I  am  critical 
(ii  my  auto  firms  in  Michigan  for  all  the*  big  car  race  track  ads  wiih 
the*  young  lady,  and  so  forth,  and  I  just  hate*  to  ^vv  us  do  that  kind 
of  thing. 

I  Just  think  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  more  than  that  and  so  is 
the  parent  and  student.  I  would  ask  you  to  re*e*valuate'  the*  quarte*r 
million  dollars  and  see  if  it  can  be*  used  f)e*lte*r,  in  a  more*  direct 
approach  with  the  parents  and  the*  stude*nts. 

That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hkkkv.  It's  intere*sting.  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  intfn*.^t ing  to  note 
that  your  colleague-  in  Michigan  and  Mr.  Purse*ll.  who  admittedly  is 
from  I  lie*  othe*r  side  of  tlie-  aisle*.  [)ut  Mr.  Ford  from  Michigan  has 
been  encouraging  us  to  do  rnor*e  TV  spots  and  wants  to  know  why 
v\e*  are  not  doing  more*  T\'  s[)ots  to  ge*t  the  rnrs.v^agr  out  to  \hr 
|)eople 

.Maybr  this  i>  an  issur  that  .^-plit.^  thf  .Michigan  (Irlc^at ion  into 
parties  on  dittt-rent  sides  of  tht*  ai^lr 

Mr  IN  KsKiJ.  I  will  talk  to  Mill  Ford  about  it 

Mr  Natchkh.  Mr.  Karly'* 

Mr  Faki.v  'I*hank  you.  Mr  ( *han*man 

On  that  -anu'  vein.  Doctor,  m  this  austrrit>  year,  il  arr  i:oiMi: 
^"  b.i\r  an  ou(rt\ac[i  program  ihroiiKb  television,  you  should  hr 
-img«'-.t  irm  thai  \\r  loduce  the  l^udgrt  or  .ippropriation^  on  the 
^uidanrr  bt'caust*  vou  arr  ^uhstiluting  thoir  rf>ponsil)ilit \ . 

\tr  KoRNKKl.l)  \Vp  reallv  havt-  looked  at  t  tns  verv  carrlullv.  and 
i(  -  our  fxprrirnco  •!  >  not  ju^t  one  instead  of  tht'  otfirr  It's  r^alK  a 
pr'>[)|i.ni  II  -  iii^i  ama/ini;  In  cnn^i>tfnl  Iv  hou  man\  not  nnl> 
iick  mfor-m.ain»n  nut  ttii'r<-  l)ut  ti^u  much  mi^inlorinat  mn  i--  out 
thi'ri'  rnlr>.s  orH»  dor>  «'\f»r\thini:  tlirv  knnu  \ui\\  totr\  to  commu 
nii  atf  ifi«*-f  prour,un-  and  w  fiat  a\aiial)lc  1m  [>»-n|jh.  m  thi- 
«oiinrr\.  \\u'  ulioh*  pl|^j^.^»♦  (,|  tlir'>i'  pf>:aam-  rt-alK  i-  ri..t  lulK 
•  •t l<*«*t  i\ 
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into  ti'U'vi>u)ii.  It  s  ci;i/.>  .,vk.-  iv  Iroiii  tin' 

Ku-rv  tinu.  we  put  ninn.v  into  tl)a    wr  tako  it  awa>  hum 
BEOG's  and  we  take  it  away  from  the  kids. 

ADMIMSI'KATIVF.  TOSIS 

Doctor,  t.-ll  tn.  lu.w  much  of  your  bud^,H;t  in  dollars  is  lor  th. 
Financial  Student  Assistance  administration. 
Mr  KoH.NKKi  i)  For  BEOG's? 

like  computer  services  and  pi-intm^^. 

Mr  IvHSKi.i..  Would  my  colleague  yield  on  that  point. 

Mr  livHSKn  ^  vnu  should  say  t<.  i.  totally,  and  1  am  not 

J     ssl  ever  co.sied   this  out.  but   svhen  you   look  at  the 

^ive  '.tv  overheaci  ifs  enornx.us.  and  the  State  H^-pa'-^''/^'  '.l 
Fd  c-  ti  n      hen  vou  take  tho.si-  three  layers  at  the  loca    lese  . 
•   .       Vl     lul  Si  .tr  Hoard  of  F.<tucation  an<l  the  admmi.-t  rat  ion. 
;  head  OM^^^  enormous  on  a  one  to  one  ratio. 

'  Hus^think  you^  to  looK  a.  the  lull  dimension  ol  that  co.t 

'Tlr'KAHi.v  That  .Sin  nulhon.  that  .ta>>  m  W •a>hinUton' 

\1f  K\wiv  So  It"'- •'^  1"  nullmii  hei'e 

Mr  K  NKH.n.  Includmu  a,,.l .eat u-n  >,stem..  contrae,or>.  1  mus, 
..Uo  Jd  hat  this  bureau,  tor  oxample.  ha>  not  a>ked  lor  no  ha.. 
;,;:;.:a.e,i  tho  numb-rs  of  p-isons  in  tho  bureau,  and  sve  don  t  leel 

^"u7;h;;:^;:c;u!:S^^  .he.,  pn.ran.  w,th  tho  .une  level  oi 
p..)l;,nn..l  svhich  IS.  :l  you  know,  the  largest  share  ol  the  admin.s. 
tr-itive  eo>-t- lit  running  anv  [irom-am.  ,     .   ..        n-  , 

M.  FXH.V  Doetor  Kornteld.  ^shy  would.,  t  we  be  better  nt  h 
.i,:,r  bu  •  the  Student  .X^MManee  prour.un^  v,a  a  revenue  .ha  .nu 

•oJ  ..  d  l.'t   th.-  S.a.r.  a<ii..m.>ter  .t.  becau.M-  1  tnmk  what 

i;;;;:;;;.;;-        M..h..an  and   Ke„tu>k>   a.ul  Ma.>a.bu..t..  .s  qu,t<. 

•'•yXn  't  knuu  ^shat  th..  .h.uv.-  1  knou  vshat  we  cba.-u-  ...  publ.e 
hu'h   ai.d   l.u.,he   >.>lle....   ^she.•ea.  uth.T^  are   hmher  a.,d 
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others  chaw  h'ss.  Hut  why  couldn't  they  better  administfr  it?  I 
think  the  default  rate  would  be  much  lower. 

Mr.  KoHNKKLD.  Even  that  statement  is  not  accurate.  Mr.  Karlv. 
because  our  history  with  the  States  is  some  States  do  have  lower 
default  rates,  but  .some  States  make  the  Federal  (lovernment  look 
very,  very  efficient.  So  one  cannot  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Karlv.  Are  you  talking  about  Michi.^an  again? 

Mr.  Kf)R.\|.Ki.i).  No:  I  am  not  talking  abcuit  Michigan.  I  .ould  not 
talk  about  Michigan  until  Mr.  Pursell  leaves,  anyway. 

Mr.  Eari.v.  I  think  we  will  be  going  in  a  much  better  direction  if 
we  were  doing  that.  I  don't  know  why  the  key  is  centralizing  the 
administration  of  the  program.  Tho.se  are  .student  programs;  and  if 
we  want  more  outreach,  we  have  to  make  as  much  monies  availa- 
ble and  let  the  States  decide 

Maybe  they  wouldn't  want  to  go  on  television.  Mavbe  they  think 
they  can  do  it  through  the  guidance  program. 

Mr.  KoRNKKH).  We  try  to  do  it  through  guidance  programs,  too. 
It  s  not  a  universal  truth,  however,  ju.st  as  it's  not  a  universal  truth 
if  everything  is  centralized  it's  good;  it's  not  a  universal  truth 
where  everything  is  decentralized  it's  good. 

For  example,  as  I  mentioned,  the  default  rate  varies  with  States. 
The  loan  availability  varies  with  States.  There  are  some  States  in 
this  Union  where  students  cannot  get  loans.  Not  that  it's  a  State, 
but  the  Di.strict  of  Columhia.  as  an  example,  until  we  the  Federal 
(Jovernmetit  took  over,  the  students  in  this  area  were  not  able  to 
get  loans. 

.Mr.  Fari.v.  Hut  I  think  it's  a  universal  statement  that  all  States 
should  do  it  differently  rather  than  gef.ing  the  unflexible  program 
mandated  from  Washington.  I  think  ve  could  get  more  outreach 
and  more  effectiveness  if  each  Staie  could  do  their  own  thing 

.Mr.  KoRNKKi.i).  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  in  the  (luaranteed 
State  .'\gency  program  where  States  are  suppo.sed  to  do  that,  there 
ai-e  some  States  where  you  can  hardly  get  a  loan. 

.Mr  Kaki.v.  Well.  I  think  it  has  to  come  from  within  as  far  as  we 
take  these  programs,  we  come  in  here  and  say  we  have  a  minority 
youth  |)roblem.  then  we  spreari  the  monev  out  evenlv.  The  problem 
IS  in  Detroit  and  Chicago  and  New  York"  a  problem"  with  minoritv 
youth,  it  s  not  in  the  rural  areas  to  the  same  degree. 

Mr  Havkf{.  I  think  one  thing  should  be  made  clear  as  Mr 
Kornfeld  indicated,  .some  of  the  .States  have  had  a  lower  default 
rate  hut  you  have  to  look  behind  that  default  rate  to  faui  out  what 
IS  tlie  loan  acce.ssihility  in  that  State,  and  it  -oes  into  the  whole 
question  of  national  |)ur|)oso  versus  .States'  r-ights. 

Th,.  .States  that  have  had  the  lowe.st  default  rates  are  traditional- 
ly those  .States  which  have  been  denying  access  to  rerfaiti  groups  of 
-students,  .students  attending  certain  tvp.-s  of  .schnol.s  or  c«-ttain 
iMteKones  of  St  Ufients. 

-Mr  Kaki.v  Well,  fli.it'.s  uhy  you  can't  put  that  much  urmhf  on 
-fafistics.  Hut  I  would  Ilk.-  to  .M-.-  s.nno  .mmrv  coin.-  m  li.-re  and 
want  to  give  up  some  turf.  .N'obo.i^  .\anfs  to  ^ne  up  turf  <-\,-rv..ne 
wants  to  .'xpatid  t  ui-f 

Mr   f\oH\FKl.n    [  Ulll  [)f  v.,'r\   fla()[>\  to  i;ivt-  up  tUff 

.Mr  Kaki.n   !..■!  tli.- .St.n.-.  .Kimiin-ifr  the  i>r.);:r-.iiii- 
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Mr  K..HNKK..,.  <)M-  niu^t  k.-p  >n    u.ri  a  .nu,.l..  -.1  '[''''J^; 
th,.M-  |.n.m.,in~  an.  not  uuh  a.inun.>-. o.nt.■all.^.  'a.-  ' 
lA.r  .-xan-pl.'.  n,  H.-t'-n   Ma->>..  s...  hav-  a  nr>onal  ..11. 

in-  iKil  all  in  Wa-hmt^tcn  .       .     ■  ,  ., 

Nb-  \■^H^^    Ami  -v.-n  oi..-  ..I  tlu-n,  ha.  tu.,u.t,l>  tlu-n  (.-Htu-n-^. 

Mr  KoKN^K.i.  No,  qu,...  .ha.  was   Th.  ...  h.r  p-un,  l--' 
,„ak-  ua.  .hat  thrM-  pn.urarn>  an-      =  ''^V;,''';;  !     /  . 

i/...!  l,a^.^  Th.'nnh  pn.m-an,  .ha.  .rn.rallN  oui.  n.llr.l.  ^s  h  .  h  i 
•rmuia  <\n.>-n.  ^^  .h-  H^'.-^k'  Cran.  pn,,nHn.  1  h-  .anipu.  ha^.-j 
.;  ;  „„.  ,,|,n,n>M..n-d  hy  th.  Hul.vuiua!  rarnpuM-.  >n  .■■uh 

I;  It,,.  ,.„K  n.l.'  '.u  .h.-  K-lrral  ( l-v.-nnnrn,  i>  .o  pnAu  .h- 

lu  ihrM-  ,n-.i„u.i<.n^  X)  Ihr  linaiuial  aul  a.l.nini^t .  alor  .n 

M.    Kakiv  That's  uhat  I  wan.  ...  <!..,  1  uant  ..>  .ak.'  -mu  l.-.L^ia! 
r..:,.nn:,hr,:.v   an.l  n-duo-  ..  an.i  .)U>.  sa>   ..'^  ...         <h-  m-m-s 

wn,,l..rpMMl.-u.'<i.  hu.  1  d..n'.  think  .v.  d..  aM>  lun,..  bait. a  a, 
W,-^innrt.m  than  th.•^  d-.  n,  th.  ,nd.vidual  Mat.-  1  hm^  an-  m.mu- 
,,.„.,,,.,,..„.„..  pp,;:ran,..n..t  ni  .•<hK;at,..n  hu.     ^ 


,1„.  Kcd.-'-al  ( ;..vcinin.-nt      d..iru'.  .t,      rnnnin!;  ih 
•t  I  hall  --.uni-  'il  t  he  ^tatt•>  .,     .  i 

l).,.  tu,    It         takr  thr  t.v-.  pn.u^nini^  1  "    .  a-.l  a  ...,M 
.,1  SuidiMit  l.u..n.  that  ua>  tin-  [.nxj.ran.  in    In-  "'■-J'- 
t  -,n-lf  .i.'laull.  and  u.'  fli.  unat.M.  it  A.- 

•  ti  pr..i;tani 

!hi-  I  ll-'..\l  .  and  ;h.-n  'A.        itit.>jlir  ..th'--  l.i-;" 
\u-  KctitTal  (iovcrnnii-nt.  fS|jcc-iall>  tor  ••duratc 
  1.......  a  ..M>..i  t  i.i.  :ind  it  -'nni  th.-  i  niht  u. 
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Mr  Naic  hkk  Thv  \nu\\H'\  tor  work  -tudy  irH'hui('>  ovit  -SIJ  nuI!u)H  l(jr  jcih  Idcation 
.illnw .nKi'**  ti»  in^^lKutiDMN  l)i'scnht*  lor  us  h(^\^  this  v\(irk>"' 

Mr  Kf)K\KKi.i)  The*  aniouni  ot  .SIJ  niillidn  shown  In  thf  huci^i-t  r»'[jnvsfnts  in 
pfrcfnlum  or  $ir).(M)()  (whichever  is  tht*  les*<er»  of  each  institution's  annual  (olle^je 
VViirk  Siuil>  Allot riifiit  whuh  nun  [if  iiscmI  tt)  fviahli^fi  or  i»x|);u)(l  jin  I'Xirilin^;  pro- 
ci.nw  inulri  Nshuh  .tn  in^tituhon  nuiv  loraii*  and  df\ idof)  jnbs  for  rurri'nilv  i«nrolli*d 
-^tinli'iits  Thf  purposf  of  ihi*  .Job  Legation  and  I'luprrifni  Program  is  io  (•Xf)and 
tht'  fxi.-twm  oti canifiu^  t'rnplo\ nicrjl  program  (cir»nci'dv  sludcms.  Undrr  this  Pro- 
urain.  an  Hi>liluti(»n  M'f)aralrl>.  w)  cc)iTd)in;rt ion  with  othi-r  I'liuihit*  insliluiions.  or 
tlinnmh  a  fonirarl  VMth  a  non  profit  <jr;4ani/.ati(in  tna>  ioiali-  and  dt*v»*l()f)  jobs  for 
»*tujlfnt>  SuKM*  thi*  h'drral  shan*  (»f  funds  fxpi-ndt'd  is  only  M)  pfru'nt.  the  rfmain- 
irm  J"  p««rr<«nt  rnal».'hnm  shart*  js  cimlributi'd  b\  or^,Mni/ati(in>  with  which  ihf 
in*>!itution  contracts,  thr  pro^ratn  creati's  additional  off-campus  jobs  with  a  mini- 
rnutn  «'X|H'ndii iirr  of  Ki-diTal  funds  from  allotted  funds 

Mr  Nau  HKK  Do  y(;u  have  any  fvid^nci'  to  justify  this  additional  cxpcnsr 'of  $'12 
nnllion' 

Mr  KoKNKKM)  Hi'(auM'  ihi*  pco^irain  is  ni«w  and  rf^julalions  >i(»*.iTnin^'  tht*  pro- 
iifiuu  wt'ii'  not  in  flffct  until  S»'pt<*nilu'r.  1!'7^.  nc)wnfrf  nt-ar  thr  amount  available 
fias  bi'fn  iise'd  Howiaot.  during'  thr  l'.»7>  TU  award  y^ar.  117  institutions  havi* 
iniplrmrnli'd  the  dob  L«»cati(m  and  Dfvcbjpnu'nt  Pro^jrani.  Total  earnings  of  .i»22.2 
nulhor  fi.isf  been  ^;eni'rati'<j  for  WJ.biii)  ^tud*'nts  Tbis  indicates  that  the  pro^jran.  is 
•  'lb'<'ri\e  in  fuliu''  il>  f»urf;i)se  It  is  to  be  expected  that  several  hundred  institu- 
fions  smII  irnplern.-nt  tht*  pr(mram  in  thf  li«7!J-.M)  award  year  with  a  lar^,'e  increase 
m  additional  |o[)s 

Mr  Nam  hkk  What  control  do  \nu  have  in  paving;  job  location  allowances/ 
Mr  KiiKSKH.it  The  use  1)1  in  (jenentuni  or  .>l'«.nn(i  iwhichever  is  the  lesseri  of  an 
in-tjiiiiifin  -  annual  Ctilbr*'  Work  Siuciy  Allotrnfiit  to  evstablish  the  f)ro^'ram  is 
autborj/fd  hv  Settlor)  NT  nj  ihf  Hmber  Ktlucation  A'l  of  lini.',.  i'uljhe  I.aw 
a-  aniendt'd  b".  Piiblie  l.aw  !U  l^  Proiedu **es  and  records  concerning,'  pro^'ram 
adniun-rraimn  are  i.'ovi'rned  hv  ap[»bcable  provisions  (jI  Section  l7r».;!J  of  tin-  Inter- 
nn  Kirial  Kr^ulat ions  of  Aut;ust  Jl.  1!*?^ 

DiKf.c-i  Si  i  Oh  \  I  Loans 

Mr  Nm'Hkh  Thi'  bud^ft  propoM'v  Sijjii  million  lor-  /.ipital  ( out ribui loris  tor 
-ipdi'ni  [•  a!  That  i**  a  redmtion  oj  \\in  million  from  fiMal  \»'ar  l!i7!i  Kxplain 
b..^^  Villi  .  an  mainr.(m  about  thr  -anii'  l«)an  voiunu'  as  last  vrar  und<«r  the  or'otujsed 
b.i.k:.-t  *  * 

Mr  Ki)KM-nii  \bout  \\\r  -..uiH'  lo;in  Voluita-  fur  i!J^'»  Will  lie  po>sibb'  biraUse  of  a 
iari  '-  on  rea-r  sti  •  ulle*  I  l(aJ>^  (  olU-ct  Ion-  .of  (•xf>ected  to  lnc^^\•^e  trorn  .y'U  7  nalllon 
1'.  *  Miilii.fM  liuf  tit  U)t  reased    due  dilmerut  "  rfM|uir»*<j  b>  r»*uulalionv  and  bv 

iriipiiMni-ntation  oi  Si  rrtu.trv  ( 'aliiaT'in  -  r}fn\  init lal i\ e^  for  r«Mlucirm  defaull»< 

Mr    N.\i(HH(   What  h.i-  bofii  ibe  trt-nd  in  ifn-  delaub  rau-  for  this  prourain  and 

•A  r-..tf  fl'i  S..II  [ij  op  '  •  I.iT  lutUT  f  vr..  r  *'  ' 

Mf   K"U\hHi)  Dri. lult  r  ite*'  .ui-  a-  |o':mu.   r.»;i;   p,  [  p».ri»-nt.  l'.»77.  1>'.  >  prri  »-nt, 
1 1 .  •  I  . ' '  T  ^  I  .  I  I  »♦  ■  J . » ■  1 1 1 
I-.' •  .Mj^-f  'i|  !hi-  I  urn-Ill  \'|)S|.  uiiiiirivf-.   vM-.^ptit  tint  t  bi-  f.  u  lonal  detault  rate 

I  -  'K  I"  .it  abiuil  !     prurnt  and  ibni  bt-^iij  .i  iln  jirn-  m  l".'*"'! 

M-  XvnnH-  Ml-  ib»  l)«'p.,rr  mt-ri!  laki-n  a.in.n  .n^am-l  .ilio<.|-  wbub  fiavi- 
^' ■  h.'.'fi  la\  111  adniini-h'fiiu:  rbt-  <liif.  t  loan  prom  um  ' 

Ml    K'»KM-Hi)    Ve-    fill  fbr  p,i-i  -lAt-ral  viar^^  in-lilut  i..m-  -bo\Mn^  uiadi-riuali- 
«-l'::ii.  -M.if:.M,  ..m-ui^:  lui'h  «l»'lault  f.ttt-  ba\t'  h.wl  ffinr   rrqiir-t  for  Urw  F»'d»ual 
'i'^'-'-   '•■•I'-  ''I        /»'|"»m|    AI-ii  in-tiiiii  ion-  tnur)d  to  Iw  m  adiruni^^iralpm 

•  i  l.f-  pr  u  ia'a  r.'.j.  v\v  oft  Imm-  fun!  Irm fmr-.H  v  pl.M  !•<!  fin  (lra\vuu.' 
.::..ia..i,t  uirt,:  rbov  li. t\f  *li-m..M-l  f  aN-d  rbat  ibrv  lia\»'  tak'-n  \\u-  n«rr--.,iA 
•  '  ...       t   ff|....,-  .nlrnmi-r.-rinM-  drti.  n-n.u-     1  ii  fiio.  ..i  .i^^-i^t.uu  »•  lia^  bee-rJ 

I'l    -.'I-'!       'la-»  .  n itii!  I'lri-  ujii-rf  r!fril»-ti 

M  '      \  \  I.  Ilh  K     f  |..U     Ml  III  V     -<bo»ii'-    h.lV  »■    tn-iTi    d'-lrn-ii    |,<-u    .-.ipjl.il    i  i  lUt  r  ibut  l-  'U- 

■  =  I  >•  f  V  f.i).'  K  'li-f  III'  r  .ae^  .  If.  [.  MO  :  fp.ivHnril  ►  ' 

Ml    K'.Jf  ^^  M  1.    I  h.-  fMii..l«r       ■ .  bo..!,  n-l  i  ivin,!  .u:v  im-u   S-il.r  .,|  r.i|,jial  <lt|" 

•  i..!f  ti.f  If,..  -o  J  ,|,{,n.Mfii.a.U  \n 

■!    :  I  ;•  I  r !  :   ■(''*--.■  .    -Mf    '  '  .1 1  - 
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Mr.  NAn  iiKR  llavf  coll.'Ki's  used  private  collection  ant-ncirs  in  th.-  din-ct  loan 

'""vfr.^KoBNm.t).  Yes.  Most  institutions  are  now  usin«  private  collection  u,ieric...s  to 
aume  deerw  in  effectine  collection  on  defaulted  loans.  .         ,.        ,  ,    ,  ,,i 

Mr  NAirHK^^^^^^^^  v..ur  office  implemented  prcK-edures  to  limit  the  amount  avml- 
ablo  toThools  t.)  their  immediate  needs,  rather  than-alluwm«  them  to  retain  lar«e 

''"Mr^K^RNFL  Yes  All  institutions  were  advised  in  April,  l!)7^  ol  a  new  pr-.c.^ 
dure  which  prohibits  them  tro.n  withdrawinK  addiliona    lunds  ironi  their  cash 
account  at  niK  Tr  the  funds  available  at  the  in.stitut'ion  tor  the  vnbs..,uen  mont 
ar^  already  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  projected  cash  disbursements  to.  that 

'"mI^Natchkk.  Have  any  efforts  been  made  to  colle.-t  exv,ess  cash  trom  .schools  with 
amounts  on  hand  which  exceed  their  immediate  needs.  j         ut„>r  i.i 

Mr  K(jRNKEt.u.  Although  we  have  not  yet  s[)eciricall.y  instructed  institutinio  t 
retu  n  the  Federal  share  of  excess  cash  .some  in.stitutions  partially  l-'l^'J'  •  ^e 
aiHh  on  hand  each  vear  <,n  a  voluntary  basis.  In  !!).«  api-ioximatefy  .>2.no().(li)u  ol 
ixceas  cash  was  returned  to  the  OtHc*'  ot  Kducation  ,      .  .  . 

MrNAT(-HER  Is  your  office  currently  servicing  direct  loan  accounts  ot  institutions 

KoRNK^iiu'^  Yes.  the  Office  of  Mucation  assumes  this  responsibility  m  some 

*^"v!r  NAn  nKR  How  many  schools  and  accounts  are  involved"' 

Mr  KoKNKKi.l).  There  are  29  institutions  with  '.I.HlO  accounts  involved 

Mr  Natc  hkr  Mow  much  in  defaulted  or  delinquent  accounts  is  involved 

Mr.  KoK.NKKi.!.  'I'here  are  ri.r.dh  delinquent  accounts  an>ountinn  to  .vi.lul.h.), 

'"vir^'NAT.  HKK   What  (MTCentane  of  direct  loans  «o  to  .students  atlendum  propri 

''""ilvrKoRiKK...  The  projected  loan  volume  f.,r  the  l'..7!i  xu  Award  I'eriod  is  .SMi. 
m.ll.m.  "r  whu-h  in  estimated  '..  perccil    -.11  be  lent  to  student,  in  proprietary 

'"Mr.^NATrHKK  Has  the  participation  rat.  o)  these  students  increased  in  the  last 

*''MrKoKNKKi.O  The  parlicpation  rate  of  students  attending  proprietary  inst.lu- 
„.,ns  has  been  in..reasum  durum  the  past  tew  .vears  becaii.se  greater  than  I"  < 
of  institutions  whivh  enl.T  the  program  for  the  tir.st  time  each  year  are  p.opri.-t.irv 

Statk  .Studk.nt  Inckntivk  (Jka.nts  iSSKJi 

Mr  Nahukk  Thehud^ei  lor  State  Student  Iricc-nt . v  ( Irants  i.-  .<T...T.-.u.()i)n  [I,a\ 
eltect.ve  is  this  program  in  «eneratiu«  additional  student  aid  trum  State  tuiu  s 

Mr  KoH.vm.!.  The  Tenth  Annual  .Purvey  ol  the  N.it.ona  Association  ot  St.i.e 
S.-holarship  and  drant  I'roman,.  \.^.S(U'.  credits  S.sH.  ^^''t'/'f''^ ;';:„'?;;;.;, 
tive  for  rapid  .State  schol.irsh.p  m-.  since  l.h  I  ....  when  S.sK,  was  iniplenienUMl 
with  *l'.l  million  in  Federal  lunds 

In  the  vears  since  SSKl  has  been  in  rxisteme.  Statr  pavnni  lur  luu  en;iadu..t.- 
......dba.sed  s.-holar..h.ps  in.T-ase.i  Iron,  .<llus  ,i.,ll,..n  ,n  1'.'.  I       t-  5'  nul  ion  m 

I'.Th  7'.  Durum  that  same  p.-ri..d.  Frd-ral  hin.l.^  available  In.,,,  S.s|(,  mueaMd 
from  .^11"  million  u,  .<t;n  7.',  null,..,,  It  is  triir  tha'  a  t.'vs  "I  the  iiiatun-  St;,t.- 
^.i-bolarship  programs  account  tor  rhe  bulk  ol  State  sv  hnlar-.hi|.  pav.nii  hoi  eNanipl.-. 
NA.SS;;I'  data  sho-    thai  more  tb.m  ball  >:.  >.  peiren!  ■  nl  ,:,  m,„..  sd.-lar-h.p 

pavoilt  ,s  in  three  St.ites    New  York.  Illmnis.  and  (  al ilornia   In  \  ark.  S.M(  ■ 

'  iHU.-.-nt  ..(  lb.-  total  Slat.-  pavout.  in  lUmoi...  it  i>  I  |H-,o-i,t  Al  ih.-  oth.-r  .Tul  ..I 
I'hl-  continuum,  n...,-.-  ib.m  h..lf  ol  the  Siat.-^  and  territoii.-  '-av.-  ,!,-v..|..,...<l  om, 
n|..t.-lv  n.-«  srbolarsb.p  ;  n.i'.r;un^  und.-r  SSIiJ  ,n.  ••Ml i v.-.  I  b.-e  n.-.d  lime  I"  <I.a.-I 
..I)  th.'ir  fiii.in.-i:,!  .11.1  r.-.,„r,       .-SK;  i^  ..n  iiic-nln..-  tor  th.-m  t..  i;r,,\\ 

Th.-  Imun-  b.-,..w        adapt.-,!  In.i,.  th.'  N A.'s.S*      T.Tit h  Ai>,ui:>l  .s„rM  v 

.,Kuvvi-i     -i-^ii  All)  i'h;/|,rams- 
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■KOvVm  Of  SIAU  All)  PROGKAMS'  l.nnlini,^! 
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Mr  Nakhkk  Art'  M  insiitutmn-  nl  hmfuT  rdiUMtion  t  li^ihlr  tn  part uipatr  in  tfu- 
In(fnli\r  (ir;iiit  Prnurjirn' 

Mr  K'lKNKKMi  In  r;u  fi  Siatr  iiii  nonprDlll  institutKms  arr  now  cli^^ihli-  to  p.irtici- 
f)Mtr  in  »h»-  Stjitf  prourain.  [je^'inniii^^  m  llfTH  ^n.  i-xcfpt  wfu-n-  -^uvh  partivipaticii)  is 
in  violat.dfi  Iff  Oil-  Stat;-*>  iDiistitution  Fwv  Staffs  havr  askrd  ((»r  spirifu'  <*x<*nip- 
»ion>  tor  i  rrtani  t  vpr^  of  in?  titutions.  i  hu'f1>  bt-raust-  \hv\v  fon>tiluti()n.'s  forbid  aid 
for  n-ht^ioiis  instruction  The  tfntral  SSKl  staff  hav»-  hiMWi  w(}rknm  vMth  Statrs  to 
hi'lp  tluni  r<"-o|\f  tonflicts  hftwiM'n  ffdi-ral  Ur.i^lation  and  thi-ir  own  statutor> 
rfstrirtif)n-  In  -.aiw  laM-s.  wben-  Statv  appropnat if )ns  nia>  not  b<-  ummI  for  stholar- 
^^Iiip^  to  ^tudfnK  m  fjartKular  kuui^  of  ni^titutions.  .awards  to  olhi-rwisf  i-li^^ddf 
Mudoiits  an-  [Movuifd  throu^^fi  use  of  lontributcd  matrlunu  Iiin<i>  (rorn  non  Fodrral 
Mlurl  l■»^.      provuiod  h\  j:.  (  *KH  7  1  .'i  ' 

Sliiti-.^  -till  havf  tlV  option  of  dclrrniinnu:  SSIC  rlii;ibilit\  of  f)n)p!  ii  tar\  institii 
fi.'ti-.  and  niorr  tfi.ti^haif  thv  Stairs  nnw    iruludf  thiin    Studrnt-  m  \:!.iduat»- 
-ihtifiU         ihi..|.  in  ^nV\i  pon  "  rue  iniifsc-  havf  nt'vi'r  f)«M  n  iru  ludi-d  in  tin-  SSKi 
-f.itiiti    I-iif  !h«-  aii>-t  fKifV  Slate-  srcni  nu  luMMi  to  r\p,ind  »-lij:ibilii\  u| 
ni-.f  it  uhnris  ai  I  tij-ilirit;  Im  tfu-  adt(|U  ua  of  thi'ir  i  »'^uu  ri»s 

SSKI  \-  I'kimah'j  MhAN*-  o^  TuiroN 

M'  NxhhH;  Oil  vt.ij  rlunk  thaJ  iht-  [nrrMfi\.-  lU.twl  I'lMj'r.iin  -!i.ii,[tj  \u-  rh»- 
pfifii  ii\rni.tn-  -it  p?  .i\  liii  .i^  Itiili-Wi  .»--:--laiM     in  iit'»-d\  -^ludi-nl^' 

Ml    K■||(^^Hll    IMi-i-       nu  .  Umn  ai  an-uti  !.i  iju.-tKin    | r  mi-  bi-^;ui  fu 

-  iM'i.:  tb.it  (••ih-id»->..ri.Ki  u^uu-  S>|r  ;  a-  tfn-  piifnar^  nn-.m^.  Pn  pi.i\i.|.Mj!  tui  i.»n 
t^-ia.,ii,  J.,  Mfi-ilv  ^iitdi-ot^  \\M.ifd  ri»-.  (l  ft.  .A.oniiii-  rhM-»-  rfiiru;-  1-  \.iii,ai.in^  in 
.■M^r:i:i-  toiti-m  p,itn-!ii^  oi  ibi-  Sl..t.-  |.  1. 1  r  i.  .n-lup-  bi-t  v\ . St.  a .  •  liiil.o-.hip- 

''"^  ifi.tJ   ihi    .  ..fi,l.ii».,i  r  I    [■■.■d.l.d   .oi.{  S!..!i-  .11.1  uill  ..ttiU 

OI-  .  .1  ri.-.ii.  ..f  -.t,,.i,.nf-,  .»n,l  .  .i.\..|MpMi.-oI  M'  .,  r.iM..o.ij.-  t..r  f  .-{..i  nu:  SSI(  ,  - 
:ii.  ifil     !■  fj-.jl  -if.-  .ip.-t  .u-  ,}!■ 

lo.'ii.fi  p.,ri.  'n-        Mm-  ^f.il.-  \  ir*    ..-..r-lu;:    •  ■ .  '  h.-  f .  i?  w .  ■  •!  po  I  il  i.  :iMd 
f""  >M^iti  al:-n-    tinl  fi-.u  a;rj.  }i  l  In    .^f .  i? p.  i  ■.  .  i ,  i  .  .f  f -i  -,|ij,|,-ril  ...-.u  hrSl.if.--. 

"  o  .  'ijil..,,:    (..,jf  I.  1.1  ,,  |\   111-.-,-  -ajIi  f.-.A   prtv.if.    ii.-.f  iMf  i'>it-    till    11^1-  f.f 

'"    ''J'*"'"       ^!-t.io..    ^^..u^!  il  f,.l  i.-.'.|.|\   ..|  »p;  .ilh.ti, ,,-,:»   |.,tniiii.>'  i.. 

.   I  I'  J   t,..it;--t  ,  !i.  ..ijt.i.  ;t..  .  .|  t  in»  i"0  ■  li  n.  i-, 

'f'^  I''  »"        '  ■    ^'.iif  :  r-inr.  I..-  i, r  .■...;■..,/,-  f },.,  l  ...tn.-  .sr.,!.-. 
■  -  f.  -  '  i'  H         I'  ■•'     •  i-  a-.i  \   r        f  .■  ♦  .  .{-.^    .f       4iH  il.-.  :   ?         -A  h;.  I-  lu'i.!  r 'm-  -K.    .  ■! 

•'■    M-!-'   I"  .  i!  If.    ■  I  ^  i.i-  k;-..!  ^  ..f  :r»^f  a  :aMii-     \  ll.x.fM.-  .,o,  ,  p.  i  ,..f. 

■  ■'■  '-''^    '-V      !  l'»-t  .      Mn-  ,      I.j.l.-nl    .  ...| 

•       ■  ■  ■!    ■    ^'  ..t.  ■  •     ..!,,■..,.        1  I..  ..I.. 
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.    M.      L  J       ,.t..^  ii.-..ri.  wivrn    I  urviW  (U'i\\       (It'XlbilitV  to 

rc:i';^'X:,K'Siut,';LL'  •.  

major  iinpiut  on  h^hiT  rduvi.tion  \u  \hv  Slaleh 

Krai  ii  in  Basic  (Irants 

M     K  >  '••  •  u.  Th.-  sv.trn,  ..1  Hj,t.  in  tin-  .M'l'l't'Mt.on  pn-o-sMMK  .s.t.MU  ■ 
s,«n..<i  ...  h.^p\..M.n.  ,1K..  th..  H>for..nM,i.m  us.-d  to  calcuU.,.-  .l.«,h,l...v  .uuratHs 

"•S:^^^!:;'  •;:::-;;;:^^:;:is:nrir  ....... 

V^,^      h^^^^^^^^  or  'onllr.u.h.U  wh...  was  .,r,..n.ll.v  rep-.rt.-d  .s  a.rr..-  Ll....h.l..> 

:  1 un  ,h..  iM-N  nt  .h..  „.  or  --•;-';;f;';'      i'  ' ,.  .,  .,,„hi.- 

lli.nr*.  •inolu-  ints  irr  not  pn'\t'ntr<i  Ironi  l•M;ll>ll^>hIn^^  I'li^'innhx .  .u.  .     *  y^'"** 
J!;::,:.  ;;'m  :M\tr;:n..  n.MU..s,..d  ,..  a.,  addm,...!  ac  t....,  ...  -stahLs,. 

Eii^li  bs'r:.S-.:■:ii=:":•- 
,t'^:;/^';;:,^;;:•l;;,!*:M;;r-::.,l:;■■"f;i;:;:■v^^^^ 

,h,   ,.r.-.-.-s.v.        w.ll  U-  s.-nd.nu  th>-in  ..  r.-m.n.i.-r  not..'.-  .(  ■  h.->  '    '  " 

:     .M.-d  n,(..,..,..,...>.  .in  .lavs   K:nalS.  w  hav  a.i.i.-.  a       -Ma,   .a  .  .^^^^^ 

...  l,.,!!  t..  han.ll..  pho...-  .  all.  aa.l  p,...-...  .....  .. ■.-..•.i  ...  ...  n.a. ...t>  ...  ;7  ^ 

„...T..-  Ma-.,.   <;.....t  a.»Ma.,.  ..  (....-.i  ....  th.-  at-  n.p..,-t,ni:  ^     tl.-  ...t...  .....1  a, 

ii.-<.<l.'<i  t.)  .--t.il.ll-li  llii'i.  i-l.il.bn.iv 

Ha-1>    (  rUAN  I--  I'l  Mi.N'. 
M,   ^...KK-.   K...-  I.-.  ..1  v.  a.  r-".  v.."  .-t...,a..-  that  ^1  1  h.H.....  vv^H  h.-  ...,|,„....1  ... 
-h..  lt.<-  (Want.  pr.n-,-.-n    1-      un  .....i.-.  ,t.,a         .ha,  th.- 

;i:,.';::;,;n:i^;n;d  Ha.u't  otn.-      th..  ah..a.   ;..ii...a  vs.n  ..•.,u.,-...i ... 

,„..  .'.■...  .h.  r.-.M.„...i.-.  w...l.i  I-....  t.....l-  I"""  I—'""-  ^'••"^ 

''•Xp.;H';:;'V:.H\\;i'^    a,..,,.,,,.,  -h.. ....... .......i  .....i  -^y  ;  

I,,.,  .....n.ai-  -I  ^"n;  '..II.....  ....I  .!■■•  (••...•...-.■■"-.I  Hn.i>.   <  ..•■.  -m.,,,,  ... 
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Ihrn-  .m-  ^rvif.il  MM.M»rj^  thf  Acifinni^tratiDn  ^»stlrn.lt<•^  Con^^i'CMsiorKil 

Mu(lu«'t  ()ftic<*  I'-^tirriiitr-^  dilhT  at  Xinw  Thf  major  riMNun  nuluiii'^.  hut  is  !U)t 
htnit»'(l  ti).  the  fraud  and  ;ihu:ie  savings  During  liMal  vrar  l!)T^.  jt  Iji-tanu*  app.in*nt 
to^^UN  that  vvf  would  not  vviAi/v  aLtual  Prourahi  fxpt*ndit un-s  of  Sl!  IKI  hilhon  as 
un>:in.iil>  estifnatrd  M'Vt  ral  >t»ars  a^o  whff]  thf  hu(iu<*t  lor  fiscal  Vfar  li)7>  was 
pri'part'ci 

Oni*  rt'OMin  for  tht^  obvioijslv  n-lati-^  to  -^aviuu-^  rrMihum  from  a  ^u^rl•^^lui  impU»- 
rni'matiofi  fl  ti^htrm-d  valitfat  lofi  rltoits  through  roniputri'  i-dits  to  fliminiitf  pott-n- 
ti.il  ""thi^atJ-rs  ■■  W'{'  t'xprrirnii'd  a  si^iufliMnf  itureasi*  in  our  rfji^'t  pc^il  dui  inu  fiscal 
VfMr  l!»7l»  Tho  ri'jiHt  pool  ionsist>  of  students  whose  applications  vwrc  r<«turned 
UfjfiroresM'd  hfcausi*  Ihev  jtc  missing  critical  data  iti-ms  or  contained  data  which 
wore  identified  as  suspt-ft  or  exceecled  computer  toleraru'e  e(iit:^. 

An  unforeseen  -^ide-effect  of  this  fraod  arid  abuse  activity  is  that  we  feel  a  certain 
portion  of  those  --tudenls  in  our  reject  pool  vvfio  never  re  entered  ,th*'  system  itiay 
have  lu'en  eligible  to  recejvi*  awards  bu;  w^re  jiiscoura^ed  by  reject  notices.  (*onse- 
•pientlv.  they  rever  make  the  necessary  chan^;es  which  would  enable  them  tt»  be 
protesM'd  through  the  ajjplicat i.)n  svstcni  and  ultimately  receive  awards 

rnlortunatelv.  l)ecause  both  types  ie.  tlie  "rlieaters"  and  "discouraged"  apple 
catiis.  rte\iT  reentered  t h(  system,  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  ol  estimating 
what  portion  oi  the  reject  applications  fall  u\U)  either  c;it<'Kt>rv  and  wi-  cannot 
prt'cisfU  >.tate  what  amount  of  unexpended  funds  are  attributalile  to  eiitttr  tyf)e 

Ufiar  IN  .  liMi-.  howi'vor.  is  that  program  participation  declined  in  fiscal  veiir  i!>7>< 
.ai-.d  both  the  Administration  anci  the  (/otiuressional  Budget  Office  revi'st'd  tht'ir 
par tu .patnm  factcjrs  Moreovi*r.  botfi  estimates  assume  some  increase  in  PniKram 
part K  ip.it ion  in  future  years  because  »t  is  anticipated  that  the  "discouraged"  stu- 
iU  will  n- ap[»K  in  fiscal  year  1!)TI)  and  fiscal  yj*a  lllxd  Here  a^ain.  these 
f'-timatr--  .Ml'  baMMl  dm  tenuous  assumptions  because  the»*o  are  no  -ubstantive  data 
Mtakf  'bi'M-  di'trrminatinns  The  Congressional  liuduet  Office  assumes  a  faster 
ratf  nf  ri'coM'rv  Tl.an  do«'s  th**  atlministrahon  and  tfus.  in  summarv.  constitutes  tfie 
m.(|nr  nMs,,n  ■  ir- the  dif    ^ent  e>»timatcs 

I  wnuld  liki'  tu  e.otM  before  proce*'(niiU  to  ihi-  ofxt  pc^ini.  bosvevrr.  that  the 
Ailnorii'-t  rat.  ri  and  ('oni:ressn.nai  liud^et  Offin-  arc  jointlv  irvifwin^^  incoming 
data  on  appluants  for  ti^al  vear  l:iTii  awards  f.  see  it  an>  treiu'-  develop  which 
Will  bt'lp  (  l.w  if V  th«'  situation 

I  hi-  noxt  ir.i'-tm  wbv  rbe  estimatt-^  var>  is  a  result  iif  diff»o  i  iu-.-s  m  econoniic 
■  i->«im;tTeifi.     .nr.-rn inu  ♦r^nd.^  in  tin-  nation  -s  numinu  m  ti-rnis  nl  projections  ol 
ir:iiitiH-  :fi.  ri  a-»-  .(n.j  (  banues  in  the  Corwumt-r  Price  inrji-x  The  Office  of  Mana^'e- 
ini'fit  and  liuiln*  !  n»aint.iin>  a  in.tcri)  ocononuc  moijcl  from  wliic^  the  Adniinistra 
d«  fivc-.  ii-  .TfiMiinuc  a^sumpriuns  .uid  the  ( 'onurc'-shiiial  !5ud^^et  Office  mam 

'  r.t:-  .r  -UMiLo  'i..i.  M  i  i-i  i  M  h  jUUv  liiitfjil  wlucll  it  u^f--  t--  i.blaiH  lis  ccoooniic  a-^sump 
1  n  in  - 

if^'pf  »  "f  ibi-i-  [..wM.iilai  ditb-f    ui".  i  ■  m-J  it  iitf  i  ri'laliM'k  mumi.  .ilthnu^^li 
.rf.,,r,!\  il.tii  t.ihlf   drfti-M-fU     in  r  ht-  li.i'-l.   <iianict»sl  p|n)rctH»n- 

I  ■  ■  \  \   \m  i-ssjMii  UN  in  I  .(jw  I  \  i  .  iMj-  Si  I  01  N  1  s 

'^l-Ki-     Uhli    -n.  I  nliM-.    -Ai!'    jiri\  lit-   biuli-i-   fi.iM-  1..   tn.i't  >     I. -.in-    I..  |<iu 
'    ■"'  ■      "i.l.  .a-  un-i.-i    !  fl.-  (  ,u.ir  iio.i  ,J   1..,.,,,    [ 'r. -i; ,  .  j  i, ,  ufj.-n  r  n  idd  I  ■  ■  oi.  • .. ;  ic 

f  ■.  ^^  j!i  b-    ■  ..lilllli-  T  .  t  fliHi  t-.i    i..  HI-  ■ 

\]t  K"k\Mi..  \..  ).»M>..]lu  M...f,fi\.-  .If  ::i\.-n  f..  ;ri\.j?.-  !.|id»i  and.,  if-- 
•  "  l....ir,  I'r-.i.r  im  I..  J,a\i-  Mm  in  Oi.ik.-  Iit.m,  ti.  i.iu        .,fr:i-  ^lii.j.-tjt^    }■  r  •m 

'    'pt:-'!-  I  tij.tr  t!i»«-.i!  I ..  i.(n  I'r.  lit!  .iiti  u  .1 '  jntiiidtii  t.  i  'I  /  V  .      ■  .d.  nl  -  a-  .  lo  U 

'■•^  in!  ...nr.  .-       ![„■  i-iMiip  ..;  ^1,1,1,.,,!  . ,    ,  .f . ,     ■■  pi        r       -.Min-d  :.\  Mm 

f.  .i.-r.il  (  r-.M-ronniu  'ihe  f^a.-i.  <  M  .mt  I»ro^r.-o,  I  1m-  Suppl.n.;'ntai  ( i  ran'  Pnniram 
"■!   •'•    .\c:--!;i!   Dif.t   M^Mli-nf   l.,.,n   |'i.u-i..ia  in'i\  i-.uimI  a.-'Mm^'l.  v 

.iuaid''l   .1.  .iiMbn.-         }i|..im.  i.J  f-n-  t  ia.  i  j  :im' i ; 

^'         '  <  o::    -.sb.)!  ..i.inf'-.l    >ri   M      I-im    ..(   b».  o    i.j!   r:.-.- i  ;^ 

■'•■■»■'.'    •■■    -i  f  .■::dil=.    ..■.,..OM-    ^t:,.j.-.i?        -a,;..  ,».■?;■  I    .I-;-l.|.      i-.r    M 1  ■  ■    p !   m  !  I  .  O :  I 

lu.j.ri'        «;!■}   t.i   t.l- !}!.t       ^-i-r    ji.xS   T   nilM-  ■  t Ill-  V.  IM.-I 

■■■■■  ■  '  '»    ■■'    .»    I;i    O.  i.i'  u.l    piM.:..,.,     I  I.I  Mnjiil.- 

•■  •        -■-'[•    ^       *  \''  '  ■     :  ■■:  M-   .  in.b  ......  M.!.  .„ 

*''■'''*      '     '■!:••'«'■■.%'      *       it    J  If .»  '  .  •  \  Wi  .  r  .■  .  .■    M:.  .-.l 


\ 


I!  nil. 
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nissK.MINAtlON   Al  TIVlTlKS 

Mr  St<.kks  What  .-ftorts  has  the  ontc-  nt  Kdiui.tu.n  mad.-  to  inlorm  <li-'"*^;'''^ 
•^X'  'ENnHn'n'ur.nu  th.  ILT-TI.  a.ade.nic-  y.-ar  thc-rr  wer.  app.nx.n.at.ly  i..-. 

— r^^nSrS-'xhr 

Federal  student  a,d  wa>  .na.led  ,..  '■=''-\h.«h  s..h„o        ^' ^  l^^^^ 

utoKrams  in  other  Federal  auene-ifs  too.  .i„.„l  n-vi-ivi-d    i  slid.- 

,V;  ivirt  ot"  .ur  outriach  prouri.m  List  year  each  hi^h  mIiooI  reuM\i<i  a  mu» 
c  rsH     ,  r  tntat.on  on  the^F^^         nnanc-ial  a.d  programs  This  mtorn,at,on  was 
d;^;^    -d        sM  t  s.' hools  .n  the  explanation  ol  the  Hnancial  ^^^^/i^V^;'^'''':^^:'-'^;^ 
t    St  i   Vt-   parents,  school  staff  ,H-rsonnel.  and  -ther  interested  P='p 
rnaMon  wa.:  u,Kiated  and  developed  >nto  a  fllmstnp  presentation  to,  the  1.).n-..» 

'"V  a'resuit  ot  th.-  Middle  In.onie  Student  Assistance  Act  the  Bureau  ^.  '■XP;';''1'';K 
.ts^^^  hi,     t  .,,mat,..n>  s.-rvie.-  on  student  fnianeial  aid  A.uu.unmnents  about  MU- 
iV  i.    vv  1  h  i     ap,H^        on  TV  and  radio  throughout  th-  eountry  ^wnaKm^  U-^ 
II  Iu^'  m-TmIJ,    Annuunu..ae,it>  u,  Mesvspapers  and  uiaMa/.i.ies  will  toll-. 

"'X'^wJ.u  MMi-N  r.-pn-s,.ntative.  to  THIO  Talent  Search.  Upward  liound,  and 

Spl  at  k  *  A.::   oMl'r'ic...  and  .NSSFNS  .National  .Scholarsli,- 

S    N.ur..  Stud......  nieetums  ,o  inform  the  cli.-ntele  att..,.  inu  ■•  ;-<    ''   ..•'  *  J^^^ 

s,ud.-n,  financal  a.d  pr..«ra,n.   HSFA  repres.-ntatives  ar-  .d-.  -  nt  t..  l.-ud  nu.t 
irm-.il  ..ruaniAiti..n>.and  -pfcial  inierest  nr.. ops 

Sl.l    SIMKM-  K..K  Ml  lllfl.K  Cnil.DKKN   IN  '■.iIIK..h 

Mr   Si..KK^   Manv  tanuh.-.  ha^.•  .idfu  ultv  .H.ancnu  th...  '  l"';*'"^';  '•''"V;.'.' 
iH-cw  in.-rv  -h.-M        chii.i  IS  m  .■oil.-^..  at        >an,e  tun.-  1  n-h-r  t  a-  l^^'^" 
prourah.  u-  ...n  ..djuMm.-nt>  ma,!.-  .■.-ncer.Miu:  th.-  -xpecte.!  tanl.i^  tmanc.al  .  ...itM- 
hiHiur  whrn  rii««r»'  than  oni'ihild  i*-      rulU-^i*  i    i  . 

M     K..KNK    I    Y.-v  a.',u,:.>u-nt  i>  n,.-.d..  I..r  th.>s.-  tamili...  m  ^.lluh  n  ..  .■ 

,h..  1  ...M.  !.n  .l^  ri,..ndH-r     ..nn.lled  in  c.>ll,;«e  In  th.-  Ka.niiv  C  •  ,nt r.hut em  .W du 
,l.....n,nh,.t...n  t...m  ta.niiv  in.-..,,,.,  a.i.t  th.  .-..ntnhution  ir.MU  l"^'"-"'-''  ' 
..e.-th..r  Tln^  i-.tal  r.-.uit-  ,n  th.-  exp.-.f.i  .•..ntrifatn.n  tr..n>  par-.U-.  v  .H 
.„  .!  ,  .,„.,\   „.,.,„,„.,  ,„  ,„1|..^..   SiK.  v  .-...  h  Mu.l.  nt  t,.i>  an-  .li.psan.v    "  ' 
,„..,  d..    •   ih-  !.,iMiK  .  ,r>.-..ni.-  1^  .■ll.•.tlv.•l^  .l.-,  r.'a>-d  ^^h.•n  th.  i.-  i^  n...i.  than 
:  ,..  ,  .        ,..,.,„!,..,  ,n  ...ll.-u-  Th-  t..ll..vMn^  p..n.  n>..u.-^  .uv  u^-.i  i..  .i.  i.nmM.- 

;„.      ,,,  „„,„„,  ,1,,  ,,,„„u      ..xp...t  .,i  ;..  .-..ntrihoi..  t..  ..jch  <t...l.-n.  ...  h.- 

;  .  ..  .  TM  ,'.  ro....   ..■  .....tr.t.u..  .1.  wh,.-h  th-  I annlv  su,uU\  .i.ak-  .1  h-n- 

V.,..,.  onU  ......    tod.  nt  ...  th-  ta,M.i^    K..r  ;h.-  t.....,i^  u.th  ihr.  -  ch.l.h.  ..  ...  ■■■Ihr- 

.......  ..,„i-„.  .  ....I.i  .  xp.-.-,  to  r.  c-...-  .-.n  ,...n  . MnJ.-  ^V;'"''  '';  . 

|.„.,|,...  ^s;.h  l„o.  .nil  ........  .■..■•n  la..-..U  ^s.il  l".  ....-v.,-,,  m  p.M.-.,.  ..t  th. 

.-111,-;.-  ,iuil-iii   ii.hiit.  ii.  ...r  f.i.  li  I  hil.l  .r.  .  ..lU  i;.- 

M,  1.1   ^■■<»   .1....:..  !-r.-t,.~  ..I   ..-..p.-nl-  "t  ^lu.l.'..t  r.t  M.. 

,„  ,.  .,,.un-  ^..u  l.....k         ,u.n..,.v  ve.Mi-  -..  n  ......oni  v  h.,  Kj|...un.l  f...  I  .' 

,„...,„    '|...~.'         th-  -.!,..-..   .h......  .-MM.-  ..t  M.i.wn.  ..•..p..-nt~    I  am  rs,,  ■  ,.,  K 

'''*»"  4.  ij  I    .1      t      ..... .      ,  i.i     II I  .  I.  w  r  V       mil  rif 


d'l 


„„~  ^MU  l,M..k          .u.n.i.'v  veiM;-  !..  n  ......on.  v  h.i  kjj...uiid  I 

,...,.1  i.l.M-.'  !iM  th-              .h......  .-M-t..  -  ..t  ...i.w  n.  ..•.  ,p..-nt~    I  .....  .-p.  ...  K 

....I  .n  d;l'-,-:...-<.  L.  t^s.  .  .,   A-.u.    HI...  U    U^^v^uu   an.i  ......... ..^ 

Mr   K..I<N^Ml.    Ih-  Ofl..-.'  nt  Id...  ..i...n  ....l-.t~  n.,:..,,,...'.....  ..•i:a,.  n.|;   ■■uU 

iM.lv  s„,,,.l-eM-.i:..l  !■  .1...  ... ..  .n  .1  ( 'pp- >.  t  .not  \  •  1  roi'i  \    u.v.  \  .  ... 

.......  *A       \ni.. c,.,.:  ,;^.c.  i:d.....t   i;:.         '■  .^^...d  P.-..-..I  tl.- 
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h.isis  n{  Ww  hriNikdDWu'hrrt'^dinK  to  Racial- Kthnif  (Jroup  for  ihv  basic  Grant 
iTo^ram 


RACIAL  HHNIC  DISTRIBUTION 


Amencin  Indian 
As>^r 


Bjsi;«1  Grant 

?3  8  29  6 


Hispanic  ;  J 

White 


?l  20 

10.2 


Total 


65  6  57.1 
100  0  1000 


KkDI  (  TION  IN   DiHKCT  LoANS 


Mr  HoYHAi.  You  proposf  a  |H)  uuWiuu  dollar  reduction  in  the  direct  loan  program 
What  \>  ihv  current  demand  for  this  program'-' 

Mr  .^;^^^^^^'';.^V.,f:;"r  th».^^^^^^^        Award  year  institutions  requested  a  level  of 

exoj.ndilure^  ol  .>!).{().!  (l.t. JK,  The  request  for  new  Federal  capital  was  $r,01,776  Hlir, 

Mr  HoWMi.  Imss  students  will  be  assisted  by  this  program  if  your  reduction 

K'oes  hn.u^:h  What  segment  of  the  student  population  will  be  these  12,(HH)  come 
from '  • 

Mr  KnKNKKi.i)  The  12.1)1)0  fewer  students  assisted  would  not  come  from  any 
partu-iil.ir  segment  ol  the  student  ponulation.  Funding'  levels,  type  of  institution 
cost  of  iiiteridance.  mher  funds  available,  i.e.  State  ^tid  institutional  aid  programs 
would  all  he  act.irs   [n  any  event,  the  incnsise  in  funds  available  throuijh  Basic 

MlucatM)nai  ()pporturMtv  (grants  »also  increases  in  maximum  ^rant  to  $l,Hf)0)  Col- 
It'Ke  Work  Study,  anri  Supplemental  Kducational  Opportunity  (irants  will  help  to 
meet  thr  nee(i  tf)r  these  students  '  ^ 

Mr  HiiYHM  You  state  that  an  oversuppiy  o'  teachers  now  exists,  so  it  is  no 
I'  ijier  ntrt'ssarv  to  have  loan  cancellation  program.v  Yet  in  the  Ixjs  Angeles  area 
...1(1  I  am  -uri'  m  many  other  urban  areas,  it  is  the  inner  7ity  and  low-inftmie 
|*chor,l^  that  have  thr  greater  need  for  teachers.  Isn  t  cancellation  of  this  incentive" 

,i(t.|r  in  thr  loan  program  goin^'  to  have  an  effect  on  the  recruitment  of  teachers 


Mr  KuKShKU)  Ihr  loan  rancHlatmn  pn.vi.sion  is  a  ra.idoni  benellt  and  is  (iiscrim- 
iM.'Mru:  Inward  thoM-  p*.(,pl,.  wfic  do  not  borrow  but  choose  to  bnconir  teachers 
Um-m-  IV  mu  lAidrnrr  that  th.s  h,.nr[ii  has  produced  more  capabl*.  or  (jualified 
iiMi  rn  r-.  ir  i-(.Ktls  .ind  difficult  l^r  institutn)ns  to  ndrrunister 

IThc  justification  ()f*th(»  I)f*[)arttnent  {bll()ws:| 
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DEPAR-mKNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCAnON 
Student  Aialitance 


riical  Year  1980  Budget 

ApproprUtlon  language  anu  Explanation  of  language  changes  

Language  analyele  

AAOunte  available  for  obligation  

Sundry  of  changes  

Budget  authority  by  activity  

Budget  authority  t>y  object  

Significant  Items  In  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Conwlttees  Reports 

Authorleing  legislation  

Table  of  estlaatea  and  f  i>roprlatlona  

Justification: 

U  Narrative:   

A.  General  statement  

B.  Activities: 

1.  Basic  educational   uppurtunliy  grants  

2.  Supplemental  opportunity  grants  y  y 

3.  Work- study  

4.  Direct  lo4ns: 

«.    Federal  capital  contributions  

b.    Teacher  canceU*tlon»  

5.  State  student  incentive  grants  

6.  A(ta<nlstratlve  support  

2.     State  tables  


Page  Mo* 

281 
284 
283 
286 
287 

287 

288 

289 

290 


291 

293 
295 
298 

301 
305 
306 
309 

312 
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Approprladon  Bstioace 


Student  Aaslotancc 


For  carrying  out  aubparta  1  [($2,600,000,000)]  ($1 ,718,000,000) , 
2  ($140,100,000),  and  3  ($76,750,000)  of  part  A,  and  parta  C  ($550,000,000)  and  E 
(($^28,900,000)1  ($?.34, 800,000)  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and,  to 
the  extent  not  otherwU'.  provided,  the  General  Education  Proviaiona  Act, 
($^.922,650,000)  $2, 9fil ,  OSS,  00(K  of  ^hich  [($3,895,750,000)]  ($2,979,SS0,000)  ahall  , 
remain  available  until  September  30,  [1980]  1982:    [Provided,  That  auch  funda  may  be 
expended  notwlthatandlng  the  provUlona  of  iecclon  1208(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act:    Provided  further.  That  (1)  Funds  appropriated  In  thla  Act  for  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  ahall  be  used  to 
make  basic  grants  conslaCenC  with  the  Schedule  of  Expected  Family  Contribution  in 
effect  as  of  October  1.  1978,  except  that  (A)  auch  achedule  ahall  not  have  an 
assesHAi'nt  rate  on  parental  discretionary  income  In  exceaa  of  10,5  per  centum.  (B) 
such  Hchedule  ahall  not  reduce  the  maximum  basic  grant  below  $1,800.  and  (C)  such 
schedule  ahall  retain  the  provisions  relating  to  Independent  students  as  were  in 
effect  for  the  academic  year  1978-79,] 

1(2)  If  funds  contained  In  this  Act  available  for  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  are  Insufficient  to  satisfy  fully  all  basic  grant  entitlements  as  determined 
by  ihv  Family  Contribution  Schedule  as  modified  by  paragraph  (1).  tho  amount  paid 
with  ri'spect  to  each  such  **nt  It  l«*roent  shall  he 

(A)  thv  full  amount  in  th**  case  of  any  ent  It  l**m**nt  which  exeerds  $l,600i 

(B)  In  the  cane  of  anv  entitlemt'nt  which  exceeds  Sl,20f)  but  does  not 
exc  eed  $1,600,  90  piT  centtjm  thi-reof  ; 

<V)   ill  the  raMM  of  anv  ent !  t  lerot*nt  which  extei-ilH  Sl,()0n  hut  does  not 
••xreetj   $l,?00,  p^-r  lenftim  thereot. 

I:,  the  ( asi*  ot   anv  .'nt  I  r  letnetir  whK  h  I'At  ei'iI^^  <^H^)^)  hut  »Io»'4  not  "Xt  ♦•♦•il 
;o  JUT  ii'titimj  t»-.-r.'(»f: 
'K)    tn  the   rHHt'  nf   Hi;/  i-n  t  t  r  I  i'm.ri  i    which  t-xt  ee.ls   ShO'J  Kii?    d»»es  not  .-xcei',! 
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(F)  in  the  c«»e  of  any  entltle^-nt  which  doeB  not  exceed  $600^  per  centuB 
thereof: ) 

Provided,  That  not  more  than  $7?.6,000.000  of  the  amount  aprropriated  for  fiecal 
,ear  im  u,ul.r  this  hea.i  for  aubpart  ,    P.,rr.  A  of  fitU'  TV  of  the  Higher  Education 
4ot  shall  i'^in  available  through  Septer^ber  30,  1981  for  Basic  Fdu.-atior^l 
opportunity  Grants  '^thout  rega,.l  to  r,,.,ions  411(b>(i)^'B)(ii>  an^l  4lUb)r4)fB)  of 
The  Higher  Education  Aot  of  lOSiS'  Provided  further,  That  amounts  appropriated 
for  (basic  opportunity  grantHl  Opportunity  r.r<inte  shall  be  available  first  to 

«.et  any  insufficiencies.  In  en.ltl.n^nta  resulting  from  the  payrnent  schedule  for 
Ibaalc  opportunity  grants)  Hasio  Opportunity,  Grant,  published  by  the  Co«nl«Hloner 
of  Education  during  the  prior  flHcal  year:'/  Pr^^vidcd  further,  niat  pursuant 
Section  411(b)(4)(A)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  amounts  appropriate,  herein  for 
(basic  opportunl.v  grants]  Haoic  Orportunity  Grant,  which  exceed  the  amounts 
re-iulred  t..  n-e,   ,he  p.vmen,   schedule  published  for  any  fiscal  year  by  15  per  centum 
or  less  shall  be  ..rrled  forward  and  merged  with  amounts  appropriated  the  next 
tlncal  vear:'/  SrcH  •.•l  furt>u:r,  Tkr  fu'-M  .lyvn'priated  for  Han!,'  (fp.^rtwnty 

;  .1 1 1 'hi  (:■>  • ''f  Providi'd  ^urthcr,  Th>:t 

...  ^.  i,-:.;.,^-^,':^  ■i.-  r  r-.r-'r.-:  f-r  T.r,  '  V  IV  -f  the  ni,h.r  Kdu^-ati^n 


I   .  *-.r,  /,f  im  to     Vi  000.000  remaliilnK  from  tUr 
1/     Prop......  ;  K  ..cailonal  Opport-nUv  .ran.s  ...  be 

V     T  jn  IH     1  V  ar  lU.  a,pr..prl a,  l.n.  of  51.718.000.000  which 

I^vr  "  .l.al  iv:;laMH.V  ..f  .'.nds  of  S....4/..n,.0.nnn  for  Basic  K.h.cn- 

tlimai  f)pportiinlt  V  (irant-. . 

pi,.vl"(is  approj  t'lat  Ion. 
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3/ 


4/ 


Derrln't'nr""""'!  l«Kl.sUtIon.  the  carrying  .«r«ar<i  of  up  t 15 

rrr„r:cr:::.f iS'si^o.""'^"  "^^^ — 

be  made.  "'^'^  '''•"^  «ntltl«nienc  paynients  can 

t^bi^uMd^a'p^vldrpidlr.?'  »20.000.0,X)  .n  the  Direct  Loan  proKram 
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...the  r.encral  Edut.iLion  Provisions 
Ai.t*    •  ^* 


approprljteO  fi>r  t:.;.il    v     r  1^;^^ 

o!  Tirtc  IV  ot   the  H:Kher  Kdiuallon 
Alt    bhull   remain  riv.nlaMo  r  hrough 
';«.ptrmtiT   ^O,   r*ai   t.>r  hd  •> ; .    Edu<  a- 
tional    ipportiinit  y  i.Tani^.  wirhpi.r 
rv^ard  t..  St"  r  ^11   i, -M  .rh)(  t  i  ^ 


Hr  -vi.S  tJ  f  .rtlitr,   Th,*t  .imf—nt-., 
if.j.r  -i-r  :  »  -r   R.i  . » i  »pportuiiny 

-.r^ni-.  sh.iU         .iv.iil.iMf  lirst  to 
m«-vr   .ir.',   ;t-.trt    Ii"i'    *'S  in  fntirle- 
miMU  s  T*-'-.lti:,y   t  rom  the  payr-fnt 
s-  hfd'.l,.   ti.r  'jpp-.rtunitv 
'"■r.int^  p.jM  .  f  t  •■  '  ■■mmii  s-i  ujnrr 

of  Kd  •  -it  u-i'  lurii.K  f  hi-  prn  r  lisf.il 
y  f  ti  r  «  .  • 


...Ir     lift!  l^i'l.»T,    Th.ir  p'.rsw.mt 
r       If  r  I  i;*.  <«  I  I  ■  I  ) «  ^  )  \  -V     I't    ^  t'f 
Mighi'r  F.d'-..-      n>n  A>  l  ,   dmiMtnl  ^. 
.ippr'.  pr  lat  f'  ^rn'in   ts.r   H.i  i 

ipp.Tt^nirv    -r.-i-.f  -       :   r  txiid  'he 

am."i' f  ■   rt  .i  urfl        m<>»'r   t  ht  p.ivmcnr 
hf  ill,.-  i"  .fl  :  ■'        J  -^r  .1  . ,   I  JSC  .1*; 

v.  -ii   t->    I     p»T     ■  •  r -im  '.r    i »       ^f  .il! 

If     .irr.ft!  f'lfwn  !  .i-'^  mi-ry.fd  with 

vt*  'i  t  «  t  • 


.  .  .1  r  •    .       1   I      •  :  ■  r  .    •  •  .f     I  ." 
.i;.^t    pr  1  r  .  (J   f    t    K.i  ■  I     ■  t  ,     rr  .■  .  t  \ 
'.r        s    -..4  ,   v.    pill   wilr.-.f  r.'>-.iiNJ 
I        .....  I  *  { 


Exp  I  gnat  ion 


ThU  provision  pr<ivldcs  authority  tnt 
Administrative  support  tor  programs 
Administered  by  the  Bureau  ot  Student 
Finani  i.il  Asslstanre. 


A  waiver  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion reqiilrln^^  the  distribution  of 
excess  tunda  In  1978  and  the  retention 
of  excess  funds  above  15  percent  for 
ii5e  .in  19/9  la  needed  tu  provide  for 
the  lapse  and  reappropt latlon  of  these 
funds  up  to  $726,000,000  In  1980,  The 
reapproprlatlon  will  augment  the 
$1,718,000,000  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide $2,444,000,000  for  Ba«lc  Grant 
payments. 


1-  :     .  . 


5,1'  ^  , 


This  provision  permits  use  ot  the  1980 
.ippropr  lat I  on  tor  B.is  i <   Opporturu  t  y 
^rant•^  to  meiti  as  a  first  priority, 

insuf  t  i<- lenc  1  es  which  m*ght  occur  with 

ri  sppi  t  to  p.ivment  s  un<ier  the  academit 
"ve.ir   l*)79-80  payment   s.hedule  as  a 

ri'>»ult   ''■l   'jnant  I  <  I  pat  ed  increases  in 

I  [it  dein.iiid  lor  H.isi,    i.r.mr  s . 


Th  I  s  prov  t  s  I  Mil  pe  t  mi  r  s  ,  pur  suant  to 
authorizinK  ItKislation.  i  h<-  carrying 
lorward  ot   up  to  I     pen  ent  ct  amounts 
appropriated  If-r  B.isi<     Ippci  r  uti  \  t  y 
'.rants  tor  use   in  th«-  subst»<jv.<  nt 
a«.  a<l*'mi».   yf.ir . 


Ihis  pr»-\i  siofi  w.iivf.   t  hf   ri'i.i  I  I  fmnit 
ir.  t  h*-  aitnniiiinK  lt'>Mslaiiun  th.it 
spi*.  il      1  .im«).,n'  s  ^i-   .ipprupr ;  .It  ed  lor 
..jpj.UmiMit  il      r.ii.t'..   W<  rk-'itij.ly  and 
t.irr   t    l.t-an^  ti.t«.i»'  nnv  pavmi-nrs  jr»' 
irrffio  iitidtr  til*'   Ha-.i-    '.rat.t  pT')>;r.in>, 

This  provision  reHcrves  up  tu 
S7.J,  'fiO.OOO  of  th€  appropriation  for 
Kei«r-.I  capital  contributions  under  th« 
Ulrti^t  Uoau  program  to  provld*  lunda 
t.ir  Institutions  which  no  longer  qual - 
!fv  Tor  P«deral  capital  contributions 
hut  are  rwiKlng  etfovts  to  Improve 
managerial  practices. 
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/Vitmnt-.  Av.tiJ.ihif  tor  Obll>*.itlon 

WproprI.it  I. Ml   ^  )/».'.',f^",f),nn()         $?.9(.l  .«) Vj.OOO 

K(..ippro;.ri.ir  Ion   ..^-.7.-   72b  ,001)^000 

Subtot.il.  .KJjt.sf.ul   ipproprj.it  i..n   i  ,w?.\/r)0  ,<mn           3  ,fi87  .0)5 

Comparative  trinstfrs  tri»n: 

••Salaries  and  Expenses'  for  « 

contractual  services   1.8'.  3,000   

"Student  Loan  luaurance  Fund" 
for  computer  costs  ,  •  {.l/^^'^*^   


^S.ibt..'tal  .  hiu!>'c't   .iiriu'ritv   i.9  Jh/,h6  .f>fH)  J  .'•'^  7 , 0  J*)  .OOf) 

'*not»l  u  itrri  ^.»].iM.f.  st.irt  .>f  v...;,r   1.0:^7.7^7.000  7(.7.nno  ' 

I'lu.b' iK.ir.d  !..il.iMn».  ru  \  ixf  "o.\r   -    S7b.,n/.()00  -1  , 7  2.'« .  767 .000 

i:n'»bl              b.ilar     .   I.ipslnv;  "  -  7_»6,O0O_JJ00  

i  'f.il  obii^  jtionH   J.  7)  ]  .9f)f),oon  ).o i^.n  >s.(.no 


1'  Ap;.r.  /.I  Mt.!  V  .>.';^/)no/VM)  win   r«-nMl-   ..M.-r  m.-.-t  In«  t'rr  .equlrem.nrs  of  the 
Basl.   \,r.int  :>ri.y.r.im  Id  fisc.tl  v.-.irs   l/M  .u.-.i  1,7'*.     with  tbo  w.ilv»«r  i>f 
,.:i<'.;MMKWfI)  .in.!     1  1  (h  )  f ; )  ( B)  .   ttifsr-  ;  unds  will    laps.*  oo  Soptember  30.  l.iao. 
A  ri- i;,;ir  r.ri  It  r«n  '>f    this  .in.uuu  will  m^ke  thi'si'  funds  -ivaPable  to  meot  the 
.  .strt   .t  r'..-  Basl.    Gropt     pr-  v.r  «m  In  th*-  l9Kn.Hl  .,w.ird  vv.ir.     The  r.-appmpr l.i- 
tU.fi  .»t  w,nj)fVi  rrotr.  prior  years  with  the  fiscal  veai-  1980  appropriation 

oi   "ii./;  s'-^'JO.O-iU  ;.in  provide  $2,444,000,000  lor  the  Baste  Grant  pro^^rain. 
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StvMry  of  Chmgat 


1979  mta«t«4  buditt  .uthorlty   'aS'SslS 

Htt  ehin|t*  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  


-  1.  ,  l«iic  6rftiiti«-lnerMi«i  In 
itttidpiitsd  p«rtleip«tion 
of  tha  •li|ibl«  popuUtlon. 

'  l;   BMlc  Qrmul— lap  limitation 
of  MlddU  InepM  Aiilitinco 
Act  to  Includo  tlborollialllon 
of  trMtaont  of  Indopondtnt 
•tudonti  


'2.   AMnlitrotivi  Support— Incrioi* 
In  oAilnlitrttlvo  support  c^i 
rofUct  rlM  of  eontrfctuol 
••r¥lcoi  •  


1979  Bom 


$2,600,000,000 


2,600.000,000 


41,216,000 


Chinf  frow'BsM 


+$140,00010"! 


+  135,000,000 


169,000 


^otol  IncrMioi: 


^  275,169,000 


DoerMMit 

A»  Bullt«int 

1«    B«ilc  QrAnti  *- 

Blilng  IncoMi  oiceludo  fa^lllii 
of  itudonti  fofMrly.^uollfylng 
for  0  Bailo  Grant  from  tho 
ollglbU  population  

2.  Fftdorol  o.opltol  eontrlbutloni 

In  Dlroot  loan  progran^-lncrtoiod 
colloctloni  on  prior  loom  pro- 
vide IncrooMd  fundi  In  tho 
revolving  loon^fund  with  • 
riducod  opproprlotlon  

3,  Toochor  oaneollatloni  qf 
Dlroct  Loan  program— reduction 
ai  fowar  itudanti  qualify  for 
cancallatlon  provlilon  


2,600.000,000 


310,500.000 


18.400.000 


26^9  000, 


000 


90,500.000 


"3.600.000 


Progrm: 

1,    Bailc  Granii»»lucraai«d  fraud  and 
abuia  actlvltlai  provlda  lavlngi 
In  1979  now  aitlmatad  to  raduc« 
progran  coiti  


Total  dicraaaai. 
Nat  changa* 


2,600,000.000 


165.000.000 
525.100,000 
249,931.000 


Budftt  Authority  by  Activity \ 


\  . 

■r. 

1979 
,  ifatiAata 

1980  / 
Katlaat» 

Incn^aa  or 
Dacraaaa 

j       B«ile  gratiti*  

d2,600»000,000 

$2,444,000,000 

-$156,000,000 

Sit^lMntal  ri^iwrtunlty 

340,100,000 

'  340,100.000 

•  ^  f 

550,000,000 

550,000,000 

Oinet  loans t 
^           <•)  Vtdoral  capital 

contrilMitiona  

/W\                                 mama  a1  1  MkM 

^        \w}  AvoGiio^  cBicBiiaciona 

310,500,000 

220,000,000 
1% ,  oUO ,  uuu 

-  90,500,000 

_         *  AAA  Aim 

■r — 

Stata  itttdaot  iacaatlva 

76,750.000 

76.750,000 

mmm 

A^iniatrativa  aupport. . .  •  • 

Al'.  216.000 

41.385.000 

4-.  169.000 

Total  budgat  authority 

3.936,966s000 

3.687.035,000 

-  249,931.000 

•  '■■ 

■  *i 

t 

G 

Budgat  Authority  by  Objact 

4 

1979 
Katlvata 

19ftO 
Eatlmata 

tncraaaa  or 
Dacraaaa 

Frinting  and  raproduetion. . 

.  $  2,761,000 

$  3,000.000 

$  239,000 

t 

'  Othar  al|^ic*a*.|^  

3e,455»000 

36,385,000 

70,000 

OrantCi  aubaldiaa  and 

•  3.895.750.000 

.  3,936,966.000 
\ 

• 

3.645.650.000 

-250.100.000 

total  budget  authority  by 

3,687,035,000 

-249,931,000 

1 

/ 

• 

* 

\' 

V 


\ 

Hi 


,  ApprPFtlttlofM  CoMiltttt  hipotU 


Uut  ttM  Office  of  Micttion 
glioul4  eoatlfiutt  to  ttrtngthon 
Its  ittwptt  to  rodueo  loan 


Action  t<>*"       fco  fc»  ^•'^^ 


I.    Propoiid  r*g*Utioni  for  19^9- 
19B0  aeadwlc  yMr  rl^ulro 
iudlti  by  Inttltutlons  svory 
two  yMttf 

a.    thi  frtfutncy  of  OffUo  of 
♦laufeitlon  ftotm  wloiii  of  ' 
Dlmt  low  lnitlttttlon#l 
rtcorao  h«rbMii,  lnctoMoa  to 
Inwro  thit  duo  dllUwco  U  . 
Mlntklnod  In  tho  collootlon 
on  Dlroet  lotn  notoo* 

3.    Pto^iod  tofulitlono  irtll 
ponalltf  Inttltutlono  vhoio 
dofoult  ratt  oMOodi  t«n  porcont 
by  voductlon  ot  olinlnotlon  of 
thtlr  fidoral  ooplul  contribu- 
tion MMvd* 


/  Authoriilnt  UgUUtloff  * 


1979  I960  > 

^   Amount  '  .    1979  Amount  1980 

Authorif  d  Eatl—tc  Authori«td  *  Eittmltt 

Studtnt  Aflslitancei    .    .\ * 

...  ^ 

U    ^%ic  granti  (H£A,  TltU 

IV-A-l)  1/                            .Ind«fi»lt«  $2, 600*000, 000  Indefinite    $2 9^44,000, 000  ^ 

**2.    SuppIeoMntel  opportunity    y  -5/  1/  * 

trentt  <HBA.  -Title  IV-A-a)»$200,000,000^' ,^  540,100.000  200,000,000^'  340,100.000 

3«    Work-ttudy  (HEA,  TltU 

'V-C)   600,000,^0        550,090,000  630,000,000  3.30,OOO|0OO 

4»    Direct  loam  „  ' 

(e)  Federal  capital  '  • 

conUlbutloni  (HEA,        ^  •  '  < 

Title  IV-E)  V   *A00,O00,0bo        310,500,000  400,000,000  220,000,000 

(b)  Teacher  cancellation! 

(HEA,  Title  IV-E)   ^Indefinite     ^    18,400,000    Indefinite  14,600,000 

f  .     *  *  *  ^ 

5.   8«ite^tudea€  iacMitive  * 

graa^a  (HIA,  Tttlt  17-  , . 

A-3)i'   30,000,000^'       76,750,000   30,000,000^'  76,750,000 

6*.  Adniniatrative  support  '        «       .    .  ^ 

(General  Education  Prnvl-  * 

•lona  Act)   Indefinite         '41,216,000    Indefinite  41,383,000 

Unfunded  authorlsatlontt                                                                         *  •  ^ 

Loans  to ^Institutions  '             .  '  * 

(National  Oefens^e  Education                     .                                 /      *  , 
Act,  Section  207)  •   Indefinite  —         Indefinite  '   

r 

.Institutional  allovance  (HEA, 

Title  IV.  Part  A,  [Section  ,  . 

411  (d))  i(.   Indeflnltfr^'  —         Indefinite^'  — ^  , 

BA   :      ^  $3,936,966,000  •  $3,687,035,000^ 

Total  BA  Against  Definite  « 
^      Authorizations  » , , ,  1,070»000,000     l,277^50vPOO  1, '2 60, 000, 000  1,186,850,000 

y    The  authorltation  for  ^se  programs  expires  September  30^^  1979.    Section  414  of  the 
General  Education  Provisos  Act  extends  the  euthorlMtlon  for  one  year. 

2/    Initial  grants  only.      *  '  .  • 

3/   A  payment  of  up  to  $10  per*academic  year  for  each  studerjt  enrolled  in  that  institu- 
tion who  Is  receiving  a  Baalc  grant.  v  ^ 

-  .  • 


1972 
1976 


Tr.initUioff 

1977 
197a 
1979  ^ 
1960 


871  / 


Htudvnt  ^HftlAtincc  * 


1/ 


I  4$9,96O,00O 
522|>2S,00O.  ^ 
976,500,000 
ti2nt7/!j»O0O 
l,214|0(HnOOO.  • 

9 

*  1»5S6|4^,000 
.  1»M1,460|000 

2,S46|000 
2,380,013,000 
2.590,713,0^ 
4.4i2, 459.000" 
3,667,035,000 


MlUlKC  *^ 

A I iownncc 
I  5l5n)t)0,iM)0 
525,000,000 

ft- 

925,0iH),0d!0 
753,tKX),OiK)  • 
l,2l4,000,b(H\ 
1,^600, 000, 000\ 
2,513,553,000 j 


2,''t4«,000  \ 


\ 


,1,735,013,000 
3,3*0  Jl03",000 
4,690,066,000 


M  9 

$  575,000,000 
575,000,000 
975^000,000 
1,30U,(HK),000 
1,403,500,000 
1,595,000,000 
*2, 456, 553, 000 

2,^46,(X)0 
2,74C',<W3^000 
3,179,503,000 
3,527,566,000 


$  512,520,000  ' 
569,100,000 
963,500,000 
l,*2OO,57O,0(IO. 
l,273,i00,0(J*» 
1,676,034.000 
2.9SO,743,00Q 

4 

2,546,000 
2,723,667,000 
3,266,413,000 
3,936,966,000 


1/  AppropriatKrti  adju«t«d  to  rffl#.ct  funds  for  adiilniitrativt  tupport  formerly 
•     included  undar  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  and  Sulartat  and  Enpanaaa. 


\ 
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Juttlfleatlon 
Studaiic'Aaalatanet 


i«4   ■  ms  

gatlaaci  Eati—ta  Ptcrtaaa 


Inert a aa  or 


U    Baale  granta   12,600,000,000  000, 000  -1156,000,000 

2*    S^ppUatntal  opportunity 

'«""^»   340,100,jp0  340,100,000  ♦  ^ 

3.    Work-study...   550,000,000  550,000,000 

4«    Diraet  loans i 

a.  Padaral  Capital 

.          co'fitrlbutiona..   310,500,000  220,000,000  -  90j300,000 

b.  Taachar  eaneallatlona...  16,400,000  14,600,000  -  3.600,000 

3»  Stata  atudtat  ineaotivt 

 '  76,750,000  76,750,000   

6.    Adalnlatratlva  aupport   4K216>000  4l,365>000        ♦  169,000 

Toul  bu^t  Authority   3,936,966,000  -  ^,^7,035,000        -  249,931,000 

■  \ 

to  proTld.  •ee«««  to  pesttacoadatr  oduMtloo  through  tha  •llalMtlon  of  flnaaelal 

iMtltutlon,  thl.  budsat  proirldM  for  £lMnoUl7...l.t«co  to  itudoat.  1.  th. 
ftwB  ot  itMta,  lo«u.  and  jobj.  /  ]  "» 

ApproxlHtaly  15  yaara  afo,  a  conaotldatlon  o£  Lanaral  Fadaral  atudtnt  ■■■ittanea 
protriMa  waa  provldad  .throu|h  tha  anactMnt  ofAha  Hlshar  Education  Act  o£  196S. 
Thla  Act  Incorporatad  tha  axlttlns  loan  and  wfrk-atudy  protrana  with  >-ha  Initia- 
tion of  a  n,aw  prosra*  of  granta  awa<dtd  on  tha  baala  of  financial  naad.    Tha  1965 
approprUtlon  for  thaaa  prograna  totalad  juat  ovar  t2S0  nllUon  and  provldad 
approKlnataly  500,000  awarda.    Stnca  that  tlma,  Fadaral  aailatanca  haa  aapandad 
ataadlly  and  tha  1980  budftt  raquaat  of  »3.7  billion  will  provlda  ovar  5  nllUon 
awarda. 

Thla  axpaiJLm  of  tha  Fadaral  flnaaelal  affort  In  atudant  aaalatanca  rapraaenta  not 
'       #    "'Sr"?.!'  •••"cation,  but  alao  an  axtanalon  of  allglbll- 

».JLf   t'  llri"5*""^  growing  ni^ar  of  atudanta.    In  1979.  Congraaa  anactad  tha 
Uddla  InefaM  Studant  Aaalatanca  Act  which  axpandad  atudant  allglblllty  to  Includa 
.  atudanta  f^oa  alddla-lncoM^aallUa  by  reducing  th^  aaount  that  faalllaa  ware 
iSH'^'     ' ?|^^f^!t^  ***  poataacondary  education.    Furtharwra,  In  flacel  year 
-uSliS!  5!r2??*f^'"'         •?  "ddltlonal  60,000  ladapandaat  atudanta  will  no* 
Itl  !J;  Indopondant  atudanta  le  the  raault  of 

eettlag  th«  offeet  ellowanea  for  ela«le  Indepwdeat  etudeate  and  the  aaeet  ellowaaoa 
for  l»lapMd«t  etudente  with  depandante  at  a  Uv.1  coi^,arabla  to  diiSdwt "t^IS?;. 

*'  *•>•  •"»•  policy  Mt«blleh«d  la  1979.  The 

totel  of  »3,7  billion,  epproilMtely  |250  alUlon  leee  than  In  1979,  le  deelgnad  to 
cooctana  e  r^laite  l«v«l  of  Individual  awarde  and  to  Mlntaln  a  broed  raa«^of 
etndaat  eligibility.  The  doller  decraaae  le  pirlMrlly  a  raflactloa  of  a  ve-eetlMta 
2L:"  i.       '  ''I*^!  P'«»J«ctod  decreaM  U  baneflte  to  eligible  etu- 

da«ta.  Due  to  eoeelareted  effort!  to  detect  freud  and  abuae.the  matbar  of  atndanta 
t«rtlcA,atlnt  la  the  progran  la  projected  to  decllne.Thla  will  raault  la  aavloga  of 


|U5  Im  1979  vlth  M  ftitlMit^a  eett  of  fully  euadlag  tb*  ptogrM  at 

|2i*3S.OOO,00O«   ItMMfen,  th«  dMliat  ia  bud««t  Mtliotity  twm  1979  to  1910  if 
Mt  •  ffMl  dMtMM  in  eo«t»,  but  diMi  to  •  1979  opproFrUtloo  vhtleli  osooodo  nood. 

«  < 

1lorfc*«tii49  Md  tupplOMOtil  otaott  or*  Mlatolnod  at  tlM        lovoi  of  ottpport 
im  fUeol  yoir  1979 »  Md  vith  tlio  Oiroct  Lota  profm  provide  flosibU  •tudoot  old 
•ItOfMtlvot  it  thi  ^ftitutloMl  lovol  for  thooo  •tudtott  vbo  ro^utro  otslttoooo 
to  Mot  tbt  eooti^.of  poottocoadory  odueotiOB* 

Itio  19S0  bttdgot  roquoft  U  thi  Oiroct  loon  progw,  olthouth  190,5  ^^l^^^!** 
im  197f,  dott  aot  roprotoot  o  tipilfiout  docroooo  in  tho  toIvm  of  loon  fiMo 
iWiloblo  to  •tttdoati.  tbii  Mlatonoaeo  of  of  fort  it  pottiblo  duo  to  ioero«iod  . 
Mllootlotti  OB  prior  lotos  which  roi^uroo  tho  rovoWiof  Iomi  fuudo.  Op  to  *20 
atllioo  of  tho  oppropriition  if  roforvod  to  oooo  tho  trwuitioa  of  loo^itutioiis 
which  oro  no  loofor  cllsiblu  to  tocoivo  Pcdorol  ctpitol  contribut^ooo  under  tho 
propoood  ro|uUtiow»  but  oro  tbowiot  cvidonco  of  laptoyod  «aaofi»iil  procticoo* 

Ulth  the  ovtroupply  of  teachers  In  issny  Clslds  end  the  reduced  need  to  stinuUte 
students  to  enter  the  field  of  teschlng  dlssdvantsged  chlldrsn,  the  Justlflcstibn 
f6r  contlnustlon  of  Toschsr  csncellstlon  for  Direct  losns  no  longer  exlstsi 
Thsrefore*  new  leglsls^lon  is  proposed  to  teminste  the  progrsn*    Prior  conait- 
.   aents  to  students,  howiuirer,  will  be  nslntslnsd  with'  the  1960  budget  request*  Ko 
nsw  coMltnents  vlU  be  nedot 

To  eoordlnste  sdq^iilstr stive  sctlvltUs^onducted  under  the  Buresu  of  Student 
Plnsnciel  Assistsncoi  the  budget  requester  theee  octivitiss  hoe  been  centrslised 

^  under  this  sccount.^  Fomerlyi  funds  for  ttase  activities  could  be  found  under  the 
Adnlnlitrstlvo  sst«oelde  for  Isslc  Qrsnts  sm  the  Student  Losn  Insur^cs  Fundi  snd 
under  Sslsrles  snd  Expenses*  'This  consolldsElon  will  perait  s  nore  efficient 

[   utlllsetlon  of  sdalnistrstive  funds.  J     ^  ^ 

The  $3*7  billioii request  for  gensrsl  student  ssslstsnee  in  action  to  the 
$9S9,621,000  rfqU«toH  4n  the  Gusrsntesd  snd  Hsslth  St.tdent  Losn  progrens  srs. 
furthsr  vugnontsil  by  progrsns  within  ths  Office  of  tducstion  sined  «t  specific 
t«r|Ot  groups  such  «^  Indians,  woiMn  snd  ninoritiesi  studsnts  in  bilingusl  sducs- 
tien,  teschers  of  hsndicsppsd,  etc*   This  Isvel  of^Fedsrsl  rssources  helps 
gusrsntes  that  no  student  shsU  be  denied  access  to  postsecondary  education  due  to 
finenciel  barriers  and  that  all  students  will  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to 
liursue  postsecondaoy  education* 


/ 
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Baiic*Educ«tional  Opportunity  Grants" 

(Hithar  Educatioi^  Act»  Title  1V»  Part  A,  Subpart  1) 


1979  Eatlfluita  iqap  

»  .          /►^•"J*                 I                                   ^^^^  Incraaaa  or 

 Authority  Authoritatlon       Posl         Authority  Dtcraaaf 

  $2, ^'00,000,000          Indefinite                      $2,444,000,000  -$156,000, OOJ 


Burpoae  and  method  of  of  ratlona  *  • 

To  aaiiet  ^undergraduate  students  with  demon  at  rated  financial  need  nieet  the  c.ita  of 
attendance  at  po^tiecondary  initltutloni,  e  profgran  of  entitlement  eranti  ii 
authorised*  . 

Cranti  range  from  a  maxinura  bf  $1,800  to  a  mlfllmun^award  of  $200  and  can  fund  up  to 

^T?Ili\    •  ^  not  t()/ exceed  the  differonce  between  the  coat 

and  the  expected  family  contribution.  The  actual  coat  of  attendance  can  include 

tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  room,  board,  and  aiacellaneous  expengM. 

If  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  provide  maiclmum  student  awe/ds,  a  statutory 
formula  is  used  which  maintains  awards  to  those  whojquallfy  for  grants  of  $1,600  or 
•ore  vhlle  reducing  ell  other  gwerdg  by  e  eehedule  of  percenteggg  de^endlRf  on  their 
entitleaentg  under  full  funding.    If  e  gacond  level  of  reduction  Ig  tequlred,  ell 
gchedulld  reduction  ewerde  ere  prorated  downwerd.    The  alnlMia  ward  under  thle 
forauU  decreageg  to  $S0. 

Students  qualify  for  grants  by  meeting  two  general  ellglblllty''crlterlai 

^*    P>«o"«ty«ted  financial  need.    A  need  analysis  system  determines  the  amount  of  ' 
financial  aid  for  which  a  student  qualifies.    Each  year  the  Coimlsiloner  submits 
to  congress  for  its  approval  a  schedute  indicating  the  formula  the  Office  of 
Education  will  use  for  determining  the  amount  a  family  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  a  student's  post secondary  education.    The  formula  takes  into  account 
IndicatMf  of  family  financial  strength  such  as  parental  Income,  assets,  family 
site,  gt!ucational  expenses  of  other  dependent  children  in  the  famllyp«and  the 
special  educational  benefits  a  student  receives  from  Social  Security  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  ' 

« 

^*   Att»nd.nc.  In  «1  l.lbl.  ln»  <  students  ,u.t  be  enrolled  on  .t  le.it  a 

h.lf-tm,  b.il»  In  eligible  In.titutloni.    Eligibility  l,  ulit.rf  ! 

■f«ncei  ipecltled  by  law.  -For  example.  sCudenti  enrolled  In  flwe-vear  cro.r.m. 
•«  ;!l':  '  ""■'•'""."W.t.  degree  or  who  are  required  to  tak^  oncr"d  , 

fifth  «.r      nJ\H    """V^;^  ""^  '°  °"'  "^''^^  B"*^  Grant,  "or  a 

uilver^tJi:         i  *'°0**H«'bl«  institution,,  including  college,, 

tJonr    in!.'  "V""'!"""""  technical  and  proprietary  In^ltu- 

5  H?  P'""='P«'-'       'he  Basic  Grant  disbursement  system  c" 

^  ^  B"*^  C"nt  -wrd*-     m  nonpartlclpatlng  Inst  uUon^. 

student,  receive  grants  directly  from  the  Office  of  Education. 
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ftm  fm»ti  weatti  tha  btddiat  nquttt  sropoMt  ta  fully  fund  tha  iMic  Grant  pvograa, 
lha  IfSO  Miat  la  prtaarily  a  eontiiiuktion  of  tha  policy  cat  forth  in  tha  Middla 
InoMM  ftutait  Aaaiatanea  Aet  which  axtanda  radaral  aaaiatanoa  to  atudanta  fvoa 
■iddUiiifieMa  faailiaa,   lha  Mjor  i^^rovMit  in  1980  providaa  for  radraaaing  tha 
Ina^itilbla  trMtaant  prawioualT  af  forda4  indapandant  atudanta. 

tha  total  Mount  availabla  for  grant  awarda  in  fiacal  yaar  19S0  ia  $2    U ,000,000 
ifhlehvill  provida  Z,5H.W  avarda   ranging  froa  n>800  to  $200  and  ivaraging  $941. 
thia  aaavaaa  that  70  pareant  of  tha  aligibla  population  will  participata  M  tha. 
progrM*    in  co^ariaon,  a»  awmnt  of  $2,435,000,000  ia  axpactad  to  fully  fund 
2>73$,000  atudanta  vith  lirarda  avaraging  $892  at  a  participation  rata  of  46  patccant 
of  tha  aligibla  population  in  fiaeml  yaar  1979. 

tha  af f orta«  to  raduca  fraud  and  abuaa  in  tha  Baaic  Grant  ptogVan  in  1978  ara 
aatiMtad  to  raduca  progrM  coata  to  $1,579,000,000  irtiich  ia  $581,000,000  balow 
tha  approprUtion  of  $2,140,000,000.    Again  in  1979,  our  cvgilabla  infotaation 
indieataa  that  tha  axpactad  coata  ara  $2,435,000,000  cr  $lA,000,000  balow  tha 
appropriation  iMtieh,  with  tha  1979  aavinga,  will  provida  $726,000,000  for 
raappvopriation  in  fiacal  yaar  1980. 

lha  di^liM  of  130,000  awnrda  froai  1979  to  1980  ii-nttributabla  to  tha-  riaa  in 
fMily  incoMa,  nhich  aovaa  faailiaa  bayond  tha  Baaic  Grant  aligibllity  ranga. 
lharafora,  tha  daclina  will  occur  priuarily  for  thoaa  atudanta  frc«  fanillaa 
at  tha  uppar  inaoM  lavala,   Tha  avarnga  award  and  total  prograa  coata  fvoa 
197^  to  1980  will  inoraaaa  alightly.    lha  introduction  of  60,000  pravioualy 
\  inallgibla  indapandant  atudanta  into  tha  raciplant  pool  at  tha  lowar  incoaa 
lavala  alio  contributaa  to  tha  incraaaa  In  tha  avaraga  award. 

tha  following  tabla  indieataa  tha  aatlnatad  nunbar  of  racipianta  in  fiacal  yaara 
1979  and  1980  by  incoM  laval. 


Family  Income  Uvel  Eattmat<|d  Number  of  Recipients 

1979  1180 

$         0-5,400  34Q.000  379,000 

5,401  -  10,100     .  557,000  596,000 

10,101  -  16,100  650,000  636.000 

16.101  -  20.100  459,000  4  V.OOO 

20,101  und  over  713.000  532,000 

To^al  2,7  28,000  2,598.000 

Average  award  »892  $^41 

Total  cost  $2,435,000,000  $2,444,000,000 

Tha  l-planantation  of  tba  rttddla  Incodia  Studant  A.alatanca  Act  •'^^^Jj* 
crapaney  in  tha  traatnaat  for  dapandant  and  indapandant  atudanta  will  do  aa  foUonat 

1.  Pravioualy,  aingla  Indapandant  atudanta  racalvad  an  offaat  agalnat  lnco«a  to 
covar  w^r  living  axpanaaa  only.    Thia  waa  not  ,cowparabla  to  tha  offaat 
necordad  dapandant  atudanta  and  indapandant  atudanta  with  dapandanta.    Tha  1980 
raquaat  providaa  for  comparable  traatmant  for  all  catagoriaa  of  atudanta  by 
providing  for  an  offaat  to  covar  living  axpanaaa  for  a  full  yaar. 

2.  lha  MM  aaaat  allovanca  of  $25,000  (paraonal)  and  $50,000  (buainaaa)  which  ia 
given  to  faiiliaa  of  dapandant  atudanta  will  now  (la  ptovidad  for  Indapandant 
atudanta  with  dapandanta. 
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1979  Ettimate  1980  * 

Budget  Budget  ,  Tncreaee  or 

Poa »     -~A<»th<irUy  Author  lg»t  ton       Poa#      Authority  Dccreage 

  -♦HOaOQtOOO  $200,000,000^'^  $340,100,000   

Indefinite 

\l    Initial  yeer  awerds  ^  ' 

2/*  Continuing  awards 


Purpose  and  method  of  pparationa 

To  provide  undargraduaca  atudents  financial  aid  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  coati  * 
aasociatad  with  poatiecondary  edu|atlon,  this  prpgran  provldea  Supplemental 
Educational  Opjiortunity  grant  a  •    Up  tq^ne^half  the  total  amount  of  financial  aid 
a.atudant  recaivei  may  ba  provided  by  these  grants  which  in  turn  supplement  other 
programs  of  Federal  and  non-Fadaral  atudant  aaaistance.^  Granta  range  .from  $200  to  . 
11,300  per  academic  year  with  a  total  limit  of  $5,000  Cor  five  years  of  atudyt 

Studanca  may  qualify  for  grttita   by  dgwnatraclng  financial  naM  in  ordar  ta  auraua 
yoataacondary  adueenlon  and  by  anrollsant  at  one  of  the  over  3,000  yoitaaeondary 
Inacicuciona  i4)ioh  parclelpaca  In  cha  progran.    Studanta  adit  ba  In  good  atanding 
aa  undargraduacaa,  ahow  avldanca  of  tha  capability  to  Maintain  good  aaadMle 
atanding,  and  ba  enrolled  on  at  laaat  a  half-tima-baala,    Studanta  will  not  b% 
eligible  If  thay  are  In  default  on  a  Direct,  Dafanaa»  or  Quarantaad  Loan  Mda 
by  cha  Inatltutlon  or  wa  a  rafund  on  a  grant  racalvad  fro«  tha  Inatltutlon. 

Inatltutlon^  to  qualify  for  participation  In  tha  ptograak,  suet  continue  to  aupport 
thalr  own  atudant  aM  program  with  a  maintenance  of  effort  not  laaa  than  the  averaga 
axpandltura  per  yaar/Mda  during  tha  preceding  three  yaare,    Inetltutlone  ara  allowad 
to  ttanaler  batwaan  tha  Supplaawntal  Grant  and  Worl^Study  proframa  up  to  tan  paroant 
of  granta  dlaburaad  oi  Octal  ccaipaneatlon. 

Funda  for  Supplasiantal  Otanta  are  dletrlbuted  mon%  statee  according  to  a  etatutory 
fomila  baeed  on  each  Stata'a  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  In  higher  aducktlon 
ae  a  parcantage  of  the  national  total,   7roa  eaofl  State  allotment,  0.05  peroint  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  ie  eet  aalde  to  operate  the  State  Student  financial  aeelet- 
ance  Training  Program  authorliad  by  Section  493C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 

After  the  State  allotmente  are  eat,  funde  are  distributed  among  Inetltutlone  within 
the  State  baeed  on  pact  utilization  lavele  and  an  analyaie  of  etudent  need  a:  each 
Inatltutlon*    Prom  their  ellotaant,  Inetltutlone  may  uee  up  to  four  percent  bf 
their  expendltilre  under  thie  program  for  Information  dleeemlnatlon  actlvltiJe  and 
for  a^lnietratlve  expeneee«  / 

th^  program  le  forward  funded;  that  le,  the  1980  appropriation  will  be  ueed  by  the 
Inetltutiona  to  make  awarda  to  atudanta  for  attendance  during  academic  year 

1960.1961, 

1980  budget  policy 

To  pro«u>te  equal  acceee  to  poeteacondary  education,  awarde  to  Inetltutlone  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpoee  of  making  grante  to  etudente  are  eupported  et  a  level  of 
$340v4W,00O«    A  waiver  of  the  requirement  In  the  Middle  Income  Student  Aeeletance 
Act  ^that  $370,000,000  be  appropriated  for  Supplemental  Grante  before  payment  are  mada 
\  under  the  Beeic  Grent  program  ie  Included  In  thie  budget  requeet. 
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im  budltt  r«qu«it  of  $340;  100,000  iflU  P«<>vU«  Attppltatntjl  Orintii  to 
$73,000  itttdUti  itirMlot  »570.  which  !■  th#  ^jjjAvil  «■  In  1979.  fhi 
foUotfioft  tAbU  lUuittAtM  thli  dlitrlbutloo. 

Olfttributlon  pf  Awards 


InitUl  grMti 
(Niuibtr) 

(Avartga  aaounc) 

\  CQiitlnuitlon  frtnti 
^  (Niuabar) 
(Aviragi  aaount) 

Adslnlattatlva  axpanaaa  to 
Inatitutlona 

Stata  training  progra* 

Total  program 

(Total  nuaibar  of  grants) 


1979  Eitlreate 

$170,000,000 
?QA,000 
$570 

$156,S60,000 
275,000 


$13,604,000 

S136.00O 

$340, ICQ, 000 
573,000 


I9a0  Eitimata 

$170,000,000 
296,000 
$570 

$156|360,COO 
275,000 
$570 


$13,604,000 

1136.000 

$340,100,000 
573  ,000 


It  la  txpgetgd  that  tha  flaei^l  yMt  1980  gupplanartal  Iducatlonal  Opportunity  grant 
Drottm  vlll  naalat  atu4Mta  with  eharactarlatloa  alnllar  to  thoaa  aarvad  In  prior 
ygara.   Ihf  foUonlng  tnbla  dlapUya  gifarda  aiatrlbutad  la  1976-77  by  Ucom  laval.i^ 

\ 


PTcant  of  KaclPianta  t^y  inco—  Lavli 


Total 
Inatitutlona 


Public 
Jnatltutlona 


PrlvlU 
llnatltutloR* 


Dfpandant  TJndargraduMa 
faitly  IneoM 

Laaa  than  $6,000 
$  6,000  -  $7,499 
$  7,500  -  11,999 
$12,000  •  14,999 
$15,000  or  «ora 


11,  Indapmdant  Undatgrnduntaa 
111.  cmAinta  gtudanta 
Total  pcrccnta&c 


24.4 
11.0 
20.5 
12.0 
6,6 

25.5 

100.0 


24.8 
10.0 
18..7 
9.8 
4.4 

32.3 

100.0 


23.8 
12.3 
23.6 
15.9 
10.3 

13.9 

ioo.b 


Education,  8.pl.»btr,  1977. 
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Hortovtri  Addiclonfll  inalysU  ot  prior  yedr  «wafd8  shows  the  follcmlnf  oharaot^vls* 
ti6«  of  SEX  rtoipUnt«} 

'         -   WofMn  Slid  minority  Students  received  «  greater  '^harc  of  thei^e  awards  than 
are  attributable  to  their  proportion  ol  the  higher  educati^  enrollment; 


«  Students  in  privste  instltut ton^  which  constituted  approximately  22  percent 

of  the  total  higher  .education' enrollment  in  1976^  received  37  percent  of  the 
SeOG  awards. 

/ 

The  following  table  mo^e  fully  displays  these  distributions. 

#      ■  / 

Characteristics  of  SEOG  Recipients  ^  \ 

Total 

Chgractarlttlea  Tnstitutions      Public  Institutions    'Private  Inatitutloi> 

Number  of  recipients  432,000  274, 0<k)  159,000 

Sex  < 

Woven  .                        53.7  55.0  51.4 

Hen  46>3  45>0  46.6 

Totel  ;                                  100.0  100.0  XOO.O 

Mciel/Bthnic  Group 

Minority                                39.1  /  40.>3  37.2 

Nominority                            60;  9  59. X  62.8 

Totel  lOO.O  100.0  X 

Bnrollsient 

Full  ttn^e                                96.2  94.4 

Pert  time                               3.8  *  j,6 

totel                                 100. 0\  1()0.0 

\ 


Proa  the  Sbpplementel  Grant  appropriation,  States  may  retein  e  portion  of  their 
ellotMnt  for  treining  financial  aid  advisors.    By  1974  the  second  yeer  of  funding 
for  this  progrMB,  47  Stetes  participated  vith  matching  grants.    It  is  expected 
thet  ell  57  eligible  Stetes  end  Territories  will  perticipete  in  1980.  This 
progrep  eupMnte  treining  provided  by  the  Bureeu  of  Student  Financial  Aasistance 
to  insure  thet  financial  essistence  counseling  la  et  e  high  professlnnel  level. 

Institutlotiv  elso  essume  responsibility  for  providing  information  to  prospective 
students  on 'available  student  eld  end  Instltutlonel  policy.    To  meet  this  goel, 
Inatltutloha  may  use  up  to  four  percent  of  their  Supplementel  Grent  4xpendlture 
for  these  purposes  end  for  edmlaiatretive  expenses. 
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3*    Vorl|-itudy  '    .  * 

^      <Mlgh«r  education  Act,  titU  IV»  fart  C)    ^  \ 

i»79  Ettl»>f   :     ,     ■  ,  .1980  ■ 

Budget  Budget  Incrtasc  or 

fot*      -  Authority  AUthorlftlon       Post       Authority  6»crg«ie 

  $550,000,000  $630,000,000'      ™  $550,000,000   


Purooat  and  mrthod  cf  op<r4tlon> 


To  aiilftt  financially  naedy  itudenta  finance  a  portion  of  their  Gducartonal  costs 
through  part-time  employment,  grants  are  provi-ded  to  qualify irg  postsecondary 
Inatl^utlons,    Federal  grants  to  institutions  Are  provided  for  payment  of  up  to  80 
'ptrc^rt  of  a  student'*  wagea  with  the  .remaining  20  percent  patd  by  the  employer. 
Employers  may  be  the  inHtltutlon  itself  (except  in  the  cas^  of  proprietary  instttu- 
tloni)y  FaddVal.,  Jftate,  locfjl  agencies,  or  private  nonprotlt  organliatlonst 

8tu(l«nt«  qualify  for  participation  In  the  Work- Study  pvogram  if  such  vtgaa  ara 
naa^ad  to  pay  for  tha  coiti  of  poitiacondary  education  on  tha  undargraducta,  graduata 
or  jprofaaalonai  laval,  if  tl^ay  ara«oapabla  of  maintaining  good  aca^ai^c  atandlng 
vhfla  avployad  and  ara  anroi^lad  on  at  laait  i  half«tiaa  baili,  .  studanti  vill  not  • 
*ba  aliglbla  to  partlclpata,  hovavar,  if  thay'ara  in  dafault  on  a  Dlraett  Dafanaa, 
or  Ouatantaail  Loan  aada  by  tiha  institution  or  owa  a  rafund  on  grants  rtcalvad  from 
thu  inatitution*    If  incoaia  darivad  from  tha  wagss  aamad  uivjar  tha  Vortc^Study 
profran  t^paada  tha  anount  naadad  for  that  sasM^star,  students  will  not  ba  raqulrad 
.to  taminatft  asMloynant*   Howavsr,  whan  lneoma*'in  aiceMs  of  that  naadad  to  attand 
achool  aquala  $Z00  or  mora,  tha  wagas  may  not  ba  subsiditad  with  Fad^ral  funda. 

TO  ba  allgibla'  to  racaiva  grants  undar  this  program,  institutions  must  maka  smploy- 
■ant  undar  th|  V6rk-Study  program  aVkilabla  to  all  aligibla  studants  and  offar 
aqulvaljsnt  smployinant,  to.  tha  axtant  of  availabla  funds,  to  all  studtnta  tn  tha 
inatitution  who  dasira  amploymant.    Institutions  must  contlnua  to  support  thair  own 
atudant  aid  program  with  a  maintananca  of  affort  not  lass  than  tha  avaraga  axpandi* 
tura  par  yaar  mada  during  tha  praoading  thraa  yaars*    Institutiona  ars  allovad  to 
transfer  batwaan  Supplemental  Grant  and  Work- Study  programs  up  to  ten  percent  of 
their  graafta  disbursed  or  total  compensation* 

Institu^onp  receive  funds  within  the  limits  of  the  allotment  to  the  State  Iji 
which  the  institution  is  located.    Allotments  to  States  are  determined  by  stetutory 
fo^la  based  on  each  State* a  student  population  as  a  percentage  of  the  national  ^ 
(otal«    the  three  deteraining  factors  are  1)  the  annual  number  of    .gh  schov  1 
graduates,  2)  the  opening  fall  enrollments  in  institutions  oi    '  .ler  aducatlon,  and 
3)  the  numbe-  ot  relAtsd  children  under  ,18  years  of  age  I;  *ini       ilamllies  with 
tn^Komes  of  $^,000  or  less.   From  each  State  allotment  0.03  pen...     up  to  a  maximum 
of  $10;0OC,  is  oat  aside  to  operate  the  State  Student* Financial  '     .stance  Training 
program  authorised  by  Section  493C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Aft^r  thr  St^te  allotnit-nts  are  set.  funds  are  distributed  .imonn  Inr.titut  lorts  wlthlft 
the  State  b.isu-i  on  past  award  levuis  and  an  analysis  ot  studeiU  noed  at  each 
< Inst Itut Ion.    i.r  institution  may  use  as  much  as  10  percent  of  (ts  allocation,  up  to 
a  limit  pt  $l*)»000»Ho  operate  a  Job  Location  and  Development  ProKram  a*uthorl*cd  by 
sectiof^  AA7  ot  the  Higher  F.ducation  Ad.     This  amount  musr   rej)rosent  not  more  than 
80  percent  ot   t.ne  cost  oi   the  Job  Development  Program.     The  Job  Location  and 
D«velopmcnt  Program  may*  locote  a  job  tor  unv  student  enrolled  In  an  institution 
with  a  Work-study  program.     The  jobs  which  are  located  may  be  tor  any  public  or 
private  employer  (except  eligible  ln-.t  1  tut  Ions ) ,  Including  profit-making 
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]l9>t«tpriMt  vhi^h  art  not  tligiblt  Mploytri  undtr  th«  Work- study  progrM,  from 
.  thiir  allotamt^  invtittitiont  a«y  uik  up  ta  four  ptrotnt  of  thtir  tspcnditurt 

undtr  thl9  vro%tm  for  infoxMtion  .dt«ftniin«tlon  ■cclvitUt  tnd  foro,«teinittr«tiv» 
.^p^MMt.    tht  pci^traB  it  fotvtrd  Aindtd)  that  it.  th«  1980  tppropriiition  will  b« 

um4  to  nAt  Mrdf.  to  ttudtntf  (or  tttttidma^jurl^  aetdtRiio  y««r  1980-61. 

1980  budf  t  policy  ' 

To  Mintain  support  for  financially  litady  ttudantt  to  pay  for  ^ha  costs  of  post, 
aacondaty  adiioation  vlth  aamings  fro*  part-ti^a  MployMnt,  funds  ara  raquastad 
at  tha  1979  appropriation  laval  for  this  progrMi.    Iht  tofcsl  fiscal  yaar  1980 
ra^ast  vlll  aujppt>tt  990,000  studonts  with  avards  avaraging  $610.  > 

It  is  aspsctad  that  tha  fiscal  yaar  1980  Vdrfc^study  progrsn  vlll  assist  studants 
with  charactaristica  siailar  to  thosa  aarvad  in  prior  yaark.    Balow  ara  raaults  of  an 
analysis  of  Work- stu^  wards  nada  by  institutions  in  tha  1976*77  acadwic  yaar:  1/ 

-  iscipiantg  by  Incoia  Laval 


Total 
Initltutloni 


Public 
lnitUutlon» 


SUtui  V 
DtptndJ^t  Under- 

UmiXp% 

r  - 

Ltii  than  $6,000 
$  6,000  -  $7,499 
$  7,300  -  U,999 
$12,000.-  14,999 
$13,000  or  sort 

Xnd«p«nd«nt  Undar* 
graduatti 
Qraduata  Studtnti 
Total 


19.2 
8.9 
18.4 
16.3 
U.5 


20.3 

5;o 

100. 0 


2i.O 
8.8 
17.2 
15.1 
6«7 


26.1 

5  1 
100*0 


Private 

Inatltutioiia 


16.1 
9.0 
20.7 
19.0 
20.4 


10.1 
4.7 
100*0 


rull-tl»a  itudanti  wara  abla  to  p^rticlpata  mora  axtaniJvtly  in  tha  Work-atudy 
prograa  than  part-tiva  itudanti  (93.4  parcant  full  tJma  to  4.6  parcant  part  tima) 
whila  both  vonan  and  minority  itudanti  recatvad  awardi  at  a  highar  proportion  than 
thair  ihara  of  highar  education  anrollmant*   Ihis  is  shown  in  tha  tabla  ht/.^m 


Charactariatlca 


^lU^ar  of  racipianta 


Sax 
Wo«an 
Han 

Total 


Total 


Inatltutlona     Public  Institut^ns   Privata  Institutions 

698,000  447,000     '  251,000 


55.0 
45,0 
100.0 


55. A 
4A.2 
100.0 


53.7 
46.3 
100. 0 


1/   Atalsak,  rrank  J.  «d  Sovbarg,  Irana  L. ,  latiaatad  Wuwbar  of  Studant  Aid 
—cipiants,  1976*77,  Highar  Education  Panal  taports;  #36,  Awarican  Council 
on  Iducation.  Sapta^ar,  1977. 


^  \  r' 

87^  ■ 


881 


Total 


QiMracf  rlLtlci  inititutioni     Public  Initltutloni  Frlvaf  Ipitltutlone  ^ 


McUl/Bthnlc  Group 
Minority 
Nominority 
Total  • 


29.3 
70*7 
100 .0 


32*1 
67*9 
100«0 


24*2 

75. a 

100*0 


Enrol  iMnt 
ruU-time 
Fare-time 
Total 


95*4 
4,6 
100.0 


98.S 
1.2 
100.0 


rroa  th«  tfork-ftudy  appropriation!  Stataa  wiy  rttain  a  portion  of  thoir  allotaont 
£of  training  financial  aid  adviieri.    By  1976|  tha  lacood  yaar  or  funding  for  thia 
prograMi  47  Stataa  pnrtieipatad  vitb  Matching  granta.   It  ii  ojcpaotgd  that  all 
S7  aligiblg  Btatoi  and  Tarritoriai  vill  partieipata  in  1980.   Thii  prograa  augpanta 
training  provided  by  tha  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Aiiiitanca  to  ineure  that 
fli^qlieial  aaiiitance  oounaelori  reeeiv^  adequate  training* 

i-"  ^  '  .         .  ^ 

Znetittttioni  alio  aiiuaa  reaponiibility  for  providing  inforwtion  to  proapective 
atttdenti  on  available  atudant  aid  and  inatitutional  policy.   To  aeet  thia  goal» 
inatitutiona  any  uae  up  to  lour  percent  of  their  total  WoYlc»Study  eonpanaation 
paid  to  atudanta  for  theae  putpoaea  and  for  adsiniatrativa  enpenaea. 

The  following  table  ahova  the  diatribution  of  theae  Vork-atudy  funda.  v 


Distribution  o<  Funds 


1980  Estimate 


Gross  compensation 

Federal  share  of  compensation 

Administrative  expenses  to 

Institutions  (0.04) 
Job  location  allowances  to 

institutions  (0.07)  1/ 
Siatc  training  pri^grnms 

(0.0004)  2/ 

Total  Federal  funds 
Numoer  of  students 
Annual  average  earnings 


$604,130,000 
483,304,000 

24,165,000 

42»289,000 

242,000 

550»000,000 
90O,0OC 
$610 


1/    Authorized  by  section  447  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
2/    Authorized  by 'section  4Q3C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
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4*    Oiract  Loaii6t 


Federil  Canltiil  Cjnttlbutlv  « 
Edttc«t|Lon  Act»  Titli  tV»  FAri  i) 


1979  E8titTi4e» 


Po«* 


Budget 
Authority 


$310,500,000 


Author  1 2d t  i_on_ 
$400^000,000 


budget 
Author. tv 


ImrcHSf  or 
500,000 


Purpose  jnd  gbthod  t  l  opcrat.  ^otiV 

^Tg  provide  long-rcrm,   low-intcrcrt    lo«ir;  I  o  t  i n.in<  1  .i !  I v  m-cdy  students  t«  ri.iolc 
^hcffl  to  meet  ^  the  costs  of  post  si-couHiirv  '^'ucaiion,  a  prn^rdin  '>f  contributions  to 
student  loan  fund&  .ir  elig-lblr  !  ti^M  t  ut  '  i>ns  fs  j)/<'viii««d.    Und>'r  an  4grceTn<'n:  be- 
tween the  Conmissioncr  of  Etlucati«<n  iinti  thr  vlif^ihlr  i  i:st  i  t  ii  t  i  on ,  H  rrvolvln^ 
student  lonn  (uniJ  is  PKtabHfihed,    It  it  fuudtd  chrough  a  ?edaral  Capital  Contri- 
bution (FCC),  an  Instltutioiml  contrthutlon  o\  t-n^   l.^s-;  thin  one-ninth  the  FCC, 
and  collections  Crom  prior  loans.     This  fond  provides  tlic  source  fron  which  all 
direct  student  loans  ^re  mjdc.    These  I'^nns  bvnr  three  percent  interest  when- 'a 
loan  paymeht  be-omes  due  nine  rr.onihs  after  th«  Studctit.  ceases  at  Jt'east  half-time 
attendance  at  an  institution,     however t  repayment  can  be  postponed  up  to  three 
yearns  fr*"  •inoiiftc  forms  o'  public  •;cr\ice.    Und»>r  certain  circumstances,  loans 
can  he  rancel  I'ed  either  partially  or  completely.    This  is  described  more  fu4ly 
undet*  the  Teacher  Cancellation  program.     Federal  Capital  Contribution's  are  forward 
funded;  that  is,  the  fiscal  year  l^Fo  appropriation  provides  contributions  tc 
student  lean  funds  during  the  1980-81  dcadcmlc  year,  - 

Students  ran  qualify  fo»-  p.i  rr  i  c  ip  i  r.  i  on  in  the  Direct  Loan  program  if  a  loan  is 
needed  to  pursue  their  post  m"  ond  irv  ertucitlnn  on  the  undergraduate ,  graduate,  or 
profession.*  I  lovel,  if  they  iie  t  apHhir  •  t  mal  *ainirig  good  academic  stand  Iiir  and 
4re  enrolled  on  at  least  a  hall-time  ha  's.    Studen&a  will  not  ba  ali|lbla  to 
participate,  howcvir.   .1   thr-v  .ire  in  defiult  on  i  IMrect,  Defense  or'''^C;uarantecd 
Xiian  marte  by  the  Inst  i  ttit  fort,  .  r  ewe    .  lel'ind  oi.  nr.inti  previously  received.  The 
naximu-n  amouiTt  of  ij  loan  whic;.  i  sfder'  niay  receive  .irinuilly  is  datatmlnad  by  a 
atudant'8  financial  need  and  the  cotit  uf  aducatiou.    fha  naxlnum  aggragata 
"lawibnt  which  a  graduate  or  professionaX  atudont  may  racaive  ia  $10«000.    In  the 
caae  of  a  atudent  vho  haa  completed  two  academic  yeara-  of  a  program  loading  to 
a  Baohelor'a  degree,  the  limit  ie  $5,000,  or  for  a  etudent  vfio  haa  completed  leea 
than  two  yaare  of  a  progran  leading  to  a  Bachelor 'a  degree*  the  llnit  ia  $2>500. 


Funds  under  this  prnKram  ir.   -1  •   r  r  i  hit  od  ti    w  ir   I-  'irmlned  by  a  st.itufory 

formula  hased  nn  each  St.iti*      prcpnrtion  of   ?(u.ii   .i.uion.il  higher  education  en- 
rollment.    From  each  Stat.-'s  t.u.il  .illotment  0.0^  pi-rcent,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$tO|OOQ^    an  be  «;et  .i.^ide  l.-  i>p.-r.it»»  the  "Itn-    si. i. lent  rinanrl.il  As,^Utante 
Irafning  prtijfram  huk  ...  .  •  zi^xi  hv  Si-tiott  ^'1^*1     f  thi-  Higher  fduiation  Ail.  Si.iti-s 
are  required  it>  matr.K  an  equal  ain.nm?    m    .    ip.jrt  ol   this  i  ra  i  niiijf^roKr  tm. 

Specific  inetitutiona  receive  funds  within  the  aggregate  limita  of  this  allotment 
made  to  the  State  In  which  the  Inutltutlon  Is  located.  .Fund«  are  dlatribute^. 
among  institutions  within  the  State,  based  on  pant  utilization  levcla  and  an 
analyela  of  atudent  need  at  each  inetltutlon  which  avoids  necessary  accumulation 
of  capital  in  the  instLtiition'i;  revolvtna  funda.      To  be  eligible  to  receive 
Federal  Capital  Contributlona,  Institutions  nust  make  loans  available  to  all 
eligible,  needy  students  to  the  exteat  that  funds  are  available. 
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The  kaw  provir«<«s  for  Umitft  on  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  to  proprietary 
instlitutions.    T*  c  total  aMunt  may^not  exceed  the  difference  between  $1^0  million 
andlthi»  total  appropl-iat ton.     In  1980,  therefore,  the  majcimum  amount  which  may  be 
pal^  to  prnorlerary  Institution*  i%  $30  million,  the  difference  between  the  statu- 
tor*  $190  f.      ^  I.  dnd  the  appropriation  of  $220  million, 

Alljtiiritn  u>ns  ^  we  tha  option  of*  using  up  to  four  percent  of  their  allotments 
under  tUiu  program  tor  information  dissemination  activitlcb  and  for  admUilstrati ve 
exnfen»e*» 

^V^/^  fundtd;  ch«t  la,  th«  1980  apprc^rlttlon  irlll  b«  uaed  to  m«k« 
wfraa  to  tcudtntt  for  atttndanot  during  aoademlo  y««r,  1980-81. 

19pO  uudact  policy 


Td  maintain  support  for  students  needing  a  Direct  Loan,  a  budget  level  of  $220 
•illlon  l8  rtqueaced.    This  will  require  a  waiver  of  the  leglalaclon  which  requires 
appropriation  of  $286,000,003  for  ttim  fcJcrul  Capital  Contrlbitttor  o*  ''trcct  toana 
core  payments  will  be  made  for  the  Basic  Grants  program. 

I 

Of  the  $2?.0  million,  an     amount  of  $2oa  minion  of  the  t980  request  together  with 

Insf  it  lit 'OTirt^  cuntrlbution  .»nd  the  estimated  collections  In  revolving  funds 
iiW  provlci.'  for  $6 18, A 79, 000  and  support  87t,UOO  students  with  an  average  award  of 

The  remaining  $20  million  of  the  1980  request  Is  reserved  for  use  by  Instltu* 
jt.ur.u  of  higher  education  Who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  H  Federal  Capital  Contrlbu- 
i   on  tinder  the  proposed  more  stringent  regulations,  but  who  are  showing 
ievldtince  ot  improvement  tn  managerial  practices.    This  fund  will  provide  a  contrl- 
Ibut'jn  to  their  loan  funds  while  these  Institutions  bring  their  adnlnlitrat ive 
jpractlcis  and  collections  to  a  level  which  will  eventually  qualify  them  for  a  ' 
iFcdt'rat  Capital  Contribution  under  the  regulations.    This  fending  will  provide  an 
'Additional  31,000  f^tudent  loans. 

;  In  total,  the  appropr i«it ion  ot  $220  million  will  provide  a  loan  total  of  $640 
million  and  support  902,000  loans  av(>r.)ping  $7tO  compared  to  a  loan  volurtfe  of  $649 

,  Million  In  1979  supporting  914,000  loans  averaging  $710.  The  following  table 
Illustrates  this  distribution. 

Dlitrjbutlon  of  Funda 


($  in  OOO's) 


19,79  Eatlmate  Baalc 


1980  Estimate 


Msarve 


Total 


Federal  caplt;il  rontrihuUun  $310,500  $200,000 

Stmt  training  prograni  (-145)  (-94) 

Inst,  capital  contributions  34,484  22,212 

New  collections  317,000  411,500 

Collections  brought  torward  ')8,00()  63,000 
Amount  available  t rom  Teacher 

cancellations  18,400   I4j800 

Subtotal  ;J8,210  ni,4l8 

Collect  I  on c.»rflt»d  torwnrd  -63,OfU)  -68,0t:O 
Admlni  <;t  rat  ive  expenses  to 

insr  itut  ion-'  (4%)  -25,^71  -24,939 

l.o^n  vulunw*  649,268  6lfl,H;9 

(Student s  Aided)  (914,000)  (87|<OUO) 


$20,000 
(-09) 
2,221 


22,212 


-662 

21,550 
(31 ,000) 


$220,000 
(-103) 
24,433 
411,500 
' 63,000 


733,630 

-68,000 

-25.601 

640,029 
(902 ♦000) 


v 


Stnc«  th«  purpost  of  th©  Direct  Loan  fW^grtw  i»  to  tfttUt  ntudanti  In  tlnanclal 
fiMd,  studtntt  rtcalvlnt  Dlrtct  Lotni  have  tt.ided  to  be  thoie  froa  low-lncow« 
fMilU**  Ihi  follovli^  talil*  illuttratat  thlt  for  Oiracst  Loan  bortwots  during 
tho  1976. 77  mmtd  yo«rt  1/  '   r  « 


I^clplwto  by  yncowc  ^vol 


Total 
Initltutlono 


Public 
Ihttttutlono 


?«ivot« 

Itittitutlona 


I.  Mpondont  thidortraduoto 
really  IneoM 

UM  than  $6,000     ^  14.9 

I  6,000  *  $7,499  6.9 

I  7.500  -  11,999  17.8  v/ 

112,000  -  14,999  16.5  ^ 

115,000  or  nora  14.5 

II.  Indayandant  Undargraduatat  21.6 

in.  Oradu&ta  Studanta  7.8' 

Total  100. 0 


16.0 
7.2 
17a 
14.4 
9.4 

28.1 

100.0 


13.1 
6.4 
•18.8 
19.8 
22.8 

'!l 

100.0 


V 


1^U-tlm«  itud«ntft  pdrticlp«t(»  more  cxt(»iv.lv«ly  in  the  Dirtcc  Loan  progriir  than 
pirt-tln¥  itudcnt*  (9--.\pcrcent  full  tine  to  4.5  percen'.  pari;  ,tine),  and  ninorlty 
•tudanti  raeaivtd  avarda  at  a  hlghar  proportion  than  thtlr  ih«r«  of  higher  aduca- 
tlon  anrollaant.  Thla  la  a)iom  in  tha  following  tabla: 

Charactcrlatlci  of  Direct  Loan  Racipicnta 


Charaotarlatlca 


Nuadiar  of  raclplanta 

8as 
Woaan 
Man 

Total  . 


total 

Ihatitutiona     Public  Tnafcitutiona  Private  Inatifcutiona 


\ 


757,000 


49.7 
50.3 
100.0^ 


465,000 


51.5 
46.5 
100.0 


292,000 


46.9 
53.1 
100.0 


Racial/Ethnic  Group 
Minority 
ffonainority 
Total 

gnrollM(nt 
Pull  tiaa 
Part  tina 
Total 


25.7 
74.3 
100.0 


95.5 

4,5 
100.0 


29.0 
71,0 
100.0 


93.9 

6.1 
100. 0 


20.2 

79.8 
100.0 


96.0 
2,0 
100.0 


U    Ataliek,  Frank  J.  and  Comberg,  Irene  L.,  Estimated  Nuaber  of  ttudent  Aid 

Racipiant>>  1976-77,  Higher  Education  Panel  Reports;  136,  American  Council  on 
Education,  Saptcaber,  1977. 
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f roflr  Che  Direct  Loan  epproprl at loti .  Statrs  may  retain  a  porelon  of  their  allot- 
ment tor  training  financial  aid  advlior^.    By  1978,  the  second  year  of  funding 
for  thli  program,  ^1  Statea  partlr ipated  wi^h  matching  grants,    tt  Is  expected 
that  all  S7  eligible  Statei  and #Territor leg  will  participate  In  1990.  This 
pr<^Mi#^Hgmtnta  training  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Aaalatance. 

Irf^t.t|utionfi  also/assume  reponslbility  f orbprovldlng  information  to  prospective 
fttudilts  on  aval^lable  student  aid  ard  institutional  policy.  To  meet  this  goal, 
inatilutlons  may  use  up  to  tour  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  Direct  U>«ni 
«ftd•y^^Ylns  tha  yaar  for  tkaaa  putpoaea  and  for  admlnlatratlve  expanaaa. 


f  ■ 


^  J. 
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4.  Dlraec  Lmmi    b.    TMchar  Cancallatlona  , 
(Hifhar  Education  Act^  Titll  IV»  Part  t)  • 

1979  latlwata  '   1980   

..  \         Butfgat     '  Budget  '  Incraaat  or 

Poa«  J    Authority       ^  %AurI>orlaation       Pos«       Authority  Decraaae 

-T*      It6^400,000-  IndoflnitO  ^  $14,800,00.)  ->$3»600,0OO 

 1  \  Z  

Purooaa  and  wothod  of  opcrattona  ' 

To  ancourago  borrovtra  to  vork  iii  apo«ific  araa^,  auch  aa  the  teaching  of  tha  handi- 
cappod  or  taachlng  in  achoola  vlth  •  high  concentration  of  lov^incottt  atudanta,  nr 
Co  verk  ti  a  profaaaioMl  Head.  Start  ataff  wibar,  or  to  aarva  in  tha  ■llirarr  In 
**araaa  of  hoatilitlaa/'  prpvlraion  haa  bean  made  for  a  prof.ram  of  student  Direct  and 
Defat'.ae  Loan  eanca|lationa*    The  legieletion  authorizes  this  program  to  repay  to 
institutional  loan  funds  the  principel  of  loens  cancelled.    Specificelly »  for  Oe- 
^  l|fense  Loens  made  prior  to  June  30,  1972,  tha  amount  rcimbureed  is  tha  institutionel 
zapital  share  only>  but  for  Direct  Loans  mede  after  the  dete,  the  reimbursement  is 
for  100  percent  of  tha  loent    This  program  is  current  ,yeer  funded. 

C 

1980  budget  policy 

To  meet  primr  commitments  to  repey  institutional  loan  funds  from  loens  to  eligible 
•tudontg*  $X4,8O0»QOq  ie  roquaetod..  Thla  vill  provide  funde  to  cancel  an 
estimated  500,000  or  9iore  loans*    TRis  decline  in  the  estiiMte  of  required  funds 
over  the  prior  year  raflecte  the  decreese    of  borrowers  nho  qualify  for  the  can- 
.  ce^letion  provision  eince  fewer  teaching  i^ositions  are  available  in  elementary  end 
secondary  schooli|.    In  addition)  no  new  borrowers  .are  now  ebl#  to  qualify  undar  the 
military  provision  since  n6  military  "araag  of  hogtlUtlog**  4ro  now  aotiva. 

With  the>oversupply  of  teachers  in  those  fields  in  which  this  program  was  to 
stimulate  participation,  the  Justification  to  continue  this  program  no  longer  exists* 
Therefore,  legisletion  to  teminete  the  program  is  proposed  for  the  1980-81  academic 
year.    Since  the  cancallation  provision  becomes  operative  nine  monthe  after  the 
Ktudent  has  stopped  at  laaat  half-time  attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  the  impact  of  the  teminetion  of  this  program  will  not  be  felt  until  1985* 

The  following  dieplays  tha  distribution  of  fonds.  under  this  program: 

1979  Estimate  1980  Estimate  . 

Total  federal  funds  $  18,/*0O,000  $  14,800,000 

Total  amount  cancelled  $  58,900,000     <         $  ^0,000,000 

Defense  loans  $  4^,000.000  $  28,000,000 

Direct  loans  $  13,900,000  $  12,000,000 

Total  federal  funds  paid 

to  institutiona  $   1^,400,000  $   lA, 800, 000 

No.  ot  atudent&  affected  543,000  505»000 


\ 
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S.    State  Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG) 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Subpart  3) 

.  E.tiWdt.,,  liS2  g^jg^t  Increase  or 

AuthSrUy  Authorization  Poj^  Authori£X 

$7b. 750,000  $5D.000.0Ooi/  $76,750,000  •  ---  • 

1/    Plu*  such  sums  as  necessary  for  continuation  awards.  ^ 


Puroof  artd  metho«*  of  operations  ^ 
T    »,4nf*i«  the  State-Fodoral  partnership  to  promote  grant  programi  which  aid  under* 

Hl«har  ed«c.tl.n.    «o--P",!^;-:^;::f  ^^/re^tS  "  e         tillLreJ  iuh'thl 
award,  f  «f  r-^;;^'^,  ^    EducItS  ^     Shtu  States  have  ontabW.h.d  varied     .  Q 

violatlo^  of  the  State's  constitution.  ^ 

fltafcfta    to  p«rtlclp«tt  In  tht  StM  8tttd«nt  IncMtlvt  Grant  P'^»"«  y^**** 

;  itoia^Lc!  of  but  m.t  .<tatAl.t.r  tW  fund,  through  .  .IntiH  S^t.  M««e,. 

Pund.  are  allotted  to  State,  baaed  upon  a  legislated  fomilo  ""'^^JJ";  SJnIt/ 
proportion  of  the  total  national  atudent  enroU»ent  in  higher  •Jucgtlon.  ^••ll^t. 
iMnt  la  oandtttd*  If  a  State  doe.  not  ua^  all  of  Ita  current  allotment.    If  the 
Sng  fo^Jh":  P  $75,000,000.  abonua  •^^--"^^hoii^S^^^^^ 

la  paid  to  Statea  iihlch  have  an  operating  State  guaranteed  atudwit  loan  progra.. 

Thl.  prograis  1.  forward  funded;  that  l8,  the  1980  approprlatlon  wlll  be  used  to 
jlu  award,  to  student,  for  attendance  during  the  academic  year,  1980-81. 

^  1980  budget  policy 

\  ' 
to  naintaln  the  Federal-State  partnership  In  providing  support  for- atudent  grants 
for  financially  n^edy  students,  an  amount  of  $76,750,000  is  requested  in  the  1980 
budget.    With  thia  request,  sn  estimated  307,000  students  In  57  StaCea  and 
Tarrltoriea  will  receive  grants  averaging  $500,  of  which  $250  Is  fro.  Federsl  funds. 
From  the  basic  allotment,  support  will  be  provided  for  208,640  continuation  award, 
and  9;., 360  initial  awards. 

In  1079  .11  in  1980.  the  budget  will  exceed  $73,000,000  by  $1 . 7'',0,20'^.  Therefore, 
one  thlrr^  of  Che  excess,  S5«3,000,  uiU  he  used  to  provide  bonus 
avarda  in  those  Statee  with  State  student  loan  insursnce  programa  (54  Statea  m 
'   fiscsl  ysar  1980).    The  remaining  $1,167,000  will  be  distributed  among  all  57 
s\\t.:  I^S  Territories  participating  in  the  ^t-te  Student  Incentive  Grant  pr^ 
for  uaa  either  to  expand  the  number  of  student  scholarshl^ecipienta  or  to 
enlarge  individual  student  awards  to  meet  demonstrated  needs  more  effectively, 
^  *^or  Uoth . 
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Sificfl  flnanclfll  nt«d  rtwiini  tht  noit  ilgnlflcant  crltisrion  for  student  «lifibility» 
r«cipi«fiti  havt  t«ndtd  te  elutttr  «ttOn|  lowlncont  fiiilllts«    Tht  tol lowing  t«bU 
iUtiftvatcs  this  for  gftXO  Tgeiyimtf  durinn  tht  1976-77  twftfd  v««vt 


8SIC  AilAKDS  lY  IKCOHE  LRVELS  OF  HtCIPlENTS.  1976-77  AWARD  YEAR 


Incot  LtvU  Ptrctnt  of  Total     CuwuUtlve  Percent 

I        0  to  I  5,999  41.96  41,86 

I  6,000  to  I  8,999  18.76  60.62 

I  9,000  to  $11,999  13.60  74,22 

$12,000  to  $14,999  10,76  84,98 

$15,000  to  $19,999  10.69  93.67  ' 

$20»000  and  Ovtr  4.33  100.00 


TOTAL  100.00  >>^. 


Nortovtr,''  additiongl  ^nalytii  of  avards  during  tht  1976-77  yttr  thows  that  privatt 
inttltutiofiiiiirhich  rtprtstnt  tpproKlMttly  22  ptrctnt  of  tht  total  hlghtr  tducttlon 
tnrollatnW  rtctivtd  ovtr  48  ptrctnt  of  tht  SSXG  fundi*    Thttt  dittributlont  trt 
furthtr  illuttrtttd  in  tht  following  tajbltt 

•    S8I0  AWARDS  BY  TYPE  OF  IMSTITUTION  >  1976-77  AtfAID  YEAM 

Ptdtrtl  " 

Rtclpitntt  Fundt  Calcultttd  Avtraat 

CPitegat).  (fwetttt) 
Typtt  of  Ftdtral  ♦  St^tt 

•  iQitltMtiont 

TOTALS  100. Ot  100,  OX  $548 


Public  ' 

^^nitltutlont  66.0  49.0  $406 

2-y"r  <15.8)  (11,6)  $402 

^y^T  (50.2)  (37.4)  15408 

Privttt 

« XnitiCMtlont  31,8  48,3  $832 

^-y*^  (2,?)  (2,3)  $562 

J^yr  (29,6)  <46,0)  $852 

Proprlttary  1,3  2.0  $870 

O^htr  ,9  .7  $420 
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Iht  difltYi^ittlon  of  S9IC  tvirda  by  Institutions  has  betn  partltlly  th«  rtluVt  of 
St«t«  lavt  which  have  aaubllshtd  Institutional  and  student  sllilblllty  whlc^  have 
dlfftrtd  fro«  State  to  State.    The  follovlng  display  outlines  the  different 
vaquireaents  uhlch  Sitatee  have  enacted: 

.  .  EUatbilttv  JttQutrtwsnte  For  Ingtltuttont  and  Students  FY  1976 


Inititutional  Eligibility 

Both  public  and  private  'inf titutlons 
2-year  as  well  as  4-year  institutions 
Proprietary  schools 

Public  InstitutlioTis  only  -  (Utah,  Am.  Samoa) 
Private  institutions  Only  -  (NE.,  S.C«) 
Other  kinds  of  institutions 

Student  Elialbility 

Part-time  students  i/ 

Portable  to  out-of  State  Institutions  1' 

Costs  Covered 
Tuition  and  fees 

Room  and  Board  ^' 
Books  jnd  other  costs 
t 

Total  States  and  Territories 


Number  of  States 

51 
51 
25 
2 

*  2 
18 


2^ 
12 


54 
42 
42 

55 


y    Part-time  awards  authorised  In  b  additional  States,  but  not  used* 
1'    Reciprocal  or  other  arrangements  in  6  other  States. 

The  budget  request  will  continue  to  provide  stimulus  for  States  to  devote  funde  for 
student  grants.    As  past  history  indicates*  continued  Federal  support  will  encourage 
expanded  State  aid. 


1/ 


Growth  of  State  Aid  Programs-' 


Number  of  States 
territories 


Number  of  Fnrolled 


rec lp>  Its 


/ 


Dollars  awarded 
In  mi  Uions  __ 


Year 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 

1974-  7  5 

1975-  76 

1976-  77* 

1977-  7d* 

♦Estimated. 

MatloDal  Association  of  State  Scholarahlp  and  Grant  Prograns,  Ninth  Annual  Survey. 


19 

470,000 

$199.9 

21 

535,200 

236.3 

23 

604,000 

268.6 

29 

661,700 

315.5 

31 

7  33,300 

364.2 

37 

813,100 

440.  B 

46 

901,900 

510.2 

55 

1,104,400.  * 

651.4 

56 

1.190,300 

746.0 

0 

8«7 
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Adainistrativt  Support  ~  "    "  ~  ' 

(Ctntral  Iducatlon  Provliioiii  Act) 

,    1979  Eatlaatt^^   iSfiO  

Budftt  2/      Budget  Incrcfit  or 

Po»>        Authority  Author i«at ion       Po&«*     Author itjg  Pccttait 

i037     $41,216,000    974     J>41, 365*000  ^$169,000 

J^/    AdMlnistrativa  Support  of  $41,216,000  wti  not  broken  out  as  a  separtte 
category  in  1979*    $1,843,000  was  included  under  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
$12,473,000  w4i  included  in  the  Student  Loan  Iniurance  Fund  and  $26,900,000 
was  provided  in  the  Basic  Grent  set-aside* 

2/    total  positions  located  in  the  Bureau  of  Stud<;i^t  Finencial  Assistance* 


fwrposa  and  swthod  of  operations 

To  provide  administrative  support  to'bperete  progrems  located  in  tf)c  Bureau  of 
Student  Fln^ncigl  Assistance,  a  consolidation  of  administrative  lupport  activititi 
is  proposed*    The  following  programs  would  be  affected  by  the  conspUdctioni 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
Direct  Loam,  Vork-Study,  $tgte  Student  Incentive  Grgnts,  gnd  QugrantOOd  «Qd 
SMlCh  ;frQfoggiOM  LOCM*  \ 

Currently,  administrative  suppnr^  activities  com^  from  three  separste  lourccst  the 
Basic  Grant  Administrative  set-aside,  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  set-aside, 
and  the  Office  of  Education  Salaries  and  Expenses  eccount*    To  effectively  operate 
these  contractual  administrative  support  services,  a  coniolidation  is  needed* 

Support  lervices  provide    the  deta  processing  and  applicction  checking  needed  to 
make  the  over  five  million  awards  that  Student  Assistance  programs  current 1;^ 
average*    In  addition,  gctivitioa  iaclodo  manBgiMnt  gtudiog  and  validation  oi 
•ubaitt^d  gppliegtioQg,      projections  on  costs  of  Basic  Grants,  ^Guaranteed  LpOans, 
and  Teacher  Cancellations  of  the  Direct  Loan  program,  projected  impact  of  optional 
funding  levels,  training  and  disseminetion  regarding  Student  Assistance,  certifica- 
tion of  institutions  for  perticipation  in  Student  Assistcnce  programs,  etc*  SosM 
of  the  services  support  the  collection  effort  on  defaulted  federally  guaranteed 
loans*    The  success  of  this  effort  depends,  in  part,  on  the  support  funded  under  thi 
activity*    Both  preclaims  assistance  to  institupiMi  to  reduce  potenticl  defeult 
claims  and  assistance  provided  in  Federal  leg#i  ections  against  fraud  in  Student 
Aid  programs  are  provided  here* 

With  the  current  procedure,  three  seperate  sources  of  funds  are  used*    While  some 
of  the  ac  ivities  supported  relate    to  only  one  specific  program  activity,  other 
activities  undertaken  relate  to  two  or  more  programs  and  ere  funded  from  two  or 
more  sources*    For  example,  support  of  treininr  sctivitlcs  may  well  come  from  all 
^three  lources*    Thus,  funds  to  support  this  activity  would  have  normally  required 
three  seperete  reporting  end  accounting  procedures  and  overviews,  an  unnecessarily 
compliceted  end  burdensome  requirement*    This  has  frustrated  the  attempei  to 
provide  coordinated   aceouatink  procaduroa  which  cov«r  all  gtudont  Agslstaneg 
prograsM  and  which  aro  not  duplientive.  Consolidation  of  these  ectivitlcs  under 
one  eccount  would  eliminate  this  kind  of  overlap  and  provide  for  a  more  efficient 
end  ec2>nomicel  operetion*    Hanagemrnt  improvements  could  be  implemented,  end  Con- 
tracts negotiated  which  w  .ad  provide  for  better  service  with  less  f inanciel 
support* 

I 
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All  of  th.M  •ctlwltl.i-ar.  implemented  through  contractual  .green,ent».    None  of 
thMr.rtl"tU.  wpport  Office  of  Education  iuaff  iaUrle.  o.  personnel 
«i.«.51»"ln  .upJSrt  of  travel,  equipment,  training  of  Office  of  Education 
■tafff  or  pvirtl»«. 

\9AQ  bud^«t  policy 

To  provide  funding  for  administrative  actlvUlo.  in  support  ?f  P"«""?i^^"*^ 

•  h-d"  ihr;b^nrr;pri:;nr.-;rirr;a:e^r,ie^:^  i;r;;r;p:i  -o.  .h. 

fl2c"l  mr  I?  5  brdjet  level,  appropriated  for  the.e  same  activities  three 
!I;Sr.ti!  appropri.tiSn.  but  which  ar.  no-  proposed  for  centralization  under  thl^i 
■eeounti 

balM  i.r.  DrPl«ct«d  Uvoli  of  fundlni  for  thaaa  acttvltlti.    M  n««di  an* 
JrlSStEl  chaS-'^S-vrr.  .l.nlflc«t  ahlft.  «.n,  .ctlvltU.  -Ight  o,c«r. 

Activitu.  1222  mo      .    Siisi.  . 

417  36S  000  S19.500.OO0  -t-SS.lSS.OOO 

A„llc.tlon  ptocwaln......                      'uiloOOO  10  500  000  -  720.000 

A0Pd«.lori.nt«dop.r.tlon........  I  5 W  6oO  +  MO.OOO 

Pwclaimi  «a«lstance  •   i..uv.ww 

HMleh  .duMtlon  aaalatane.  loan   .       ^       ^00  +  300.000 

o^^t•tior^'                                                 208  000  250.000  +  42.000 

5:ffi:: ^""'.SS    s.ooo'.ooo  +  239.000 

rrlntlng   ^  !io«  nnft  3.500.000  305,000 

T«lnln,  «d  dl.-ln.tlon   3  195.000  3.500.000  ^ 

ViUtotlon  atudlM   1  M  oao  85  000  —  • 

In.tltutlon.l  c.rtlflo.tlOn.....   ".000  W  W«  ^ 

Co.pll«c.  ln,..tlg.tlon  wpport   .^i.^  i.Sgg'.W     -  857:000 

*^"'*?^Ilr/!""!^lil*/.i:  "      •••••••       4ll216;006         AltsistoOO    +  169.000 

tfltiS  l^lvITua!   Th.  addition.!  two  llUon  dollar.  '•S-«-<Wn  .ddltlon. 
Mill  provide  for  the  proc.iiing  of  over  one  million  more  OuartntMd 
Sliient  Loan  application,  than  in  the  prior  year.      Thl.  "^^"^''^f? 
proca.aing  of  initial  application,  which  may  number  over  fUu  million,  a.  «Jl 
Sub«qu.nf  corr.ction.  of  tha.e  application,  and  notlf icatl-..  of  .tudent  ellglbi- 
lul.    rh\  contractor  a.rv.a  aa  •  dl.burrlTm  MMt  for  atud.nt  aw.rd.  for 
tho.a  in.tit^tion.  which  do  not  directly  ad-lnl.ter  the  Ba.lc  Grant  P"8ram. 
T.l.phona  Una.  ara  al.o  provided  for  giving  technical  asai.tance  to  .tudent. 
filling  out  application. t 

Other  ..rvice.  .howing  incr.a.cs  provide  for  the  p-rtlcipat .on  of  300  ""i^i""'! 
ln.tltution.  of  po.t.econdary  education  in  .tudent  aa.l.tancc  P"8ra«.  A..i.tanca 
wU    bi  pro!lS.d  to  institutions  to  collect  an  additional  400,000  d.f.ult.d  lo«. 
before  the  claim,  are  •eligible  for  submission  to  the  Federal  80-.rn-.nt  €  or  pa  y- 
•cnt.    Activities  to  insure  that  ?ha  Health  Education  loans  are  available  and 

TnJ.;  to  bi,th  .ugibi.  .t«d.nt.  «d  .iigibi.  '^^'>f^\^^^\*^^''''f^tti}Iii^"^'*' 

While  .avingi  may  re.ult  from  the  consolidation  of  the  printing  activlti...  the 
in  rea  e    n  Icru^l  number  and  kind  of  material  needed  will,  o  f.et  tha.e  ..v  n».. 
ThU  "tuatlon  i.  al.o  true  of  the  training  activities.    While  training  wil  b. 
'moic  econo-lcally  and  efficiently  undertaken,  the  Inclusion  of  an  additional 
1.350  high  school  counselors  and  financial  ald-offlcers  into  the  training  program 
will  cause  an  overall  increase  In  training  costs. 
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h%  4ifCP«ti«Md  tad  nj^cM%  t%Uvfd  by  tehoolt  will  b«  rttolvad  by  eh«  Offic* 
of  ItfuMtioa  •t«ff . 

Itoft  MllMco  ofi  4at«  availabla  to  tho  progrM  Iwt  p«rnlee«d  •  raduetloo  to 
■liiimat  •eudioe,   acwowvp  •ctivleiot  vhleh  roflM  th<  vrojMtioa  of  eeitt 
im  l«iie  Off«Bt«  vlU  bo  eoBtinuod  «ad  o  study  of  pottoocon^orx  ttudont  dtopoutt 


vtll  bo  oadortokoa. 


\ 
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'  Studtnt  Awiatftne« 

Suppl««tnUl  E'ducfttionAl 
Opportunity  Grtnta 


State  or  ' 
Outlying  Arts 

1978 
Actual 

1979 
.  Appropriation 

1980 
Eatiaata 

iOTAL 

$270,093,000^' 

2/ 

$340,100,000- 

2/ 

S340«10Q*(KKr- 

AlAbM 

AUgM 
^  Arisona 
ArkAnflflft 

Cfllifomi^ 

> 

'  3.942,225' 
»  361,270 
2.979.^00 
1.571.152 
29.024.^69 

5.149,993 

357,132  ' 
4.756,050 
2.203,191 
39,558,769 

5,149,993 
f  357,132 
^4.756,050 
2.2D3.1911 
38,551,769 

ColotAdo 

Coimtcticut 

Dttlavaro 

Florida' 

GoorgiA 

,      —  37383.330 

'     *  604,7^5 
6.688.334 
3.813.670 

4.480,447 
5,956,985^ 
837,035 
9,772,128 
5,772.641 

4.460,447 
'  3.956.9^65  ^ 
'  637.035 
9,772.128 
5.772,641 

'HavaiI 
.Idaho 

/llinoia    •  * 

A  (IV  ASH  w 

.     lOVA  « 

857.876 
827.620 
11.551.342 
&,486.440 
4,013.129 

1.304,^28 
1.124.739 
15.085.383 
6,47d,817 
3.691.816 

'  1,304.328 
1.124.739  / 
15.065,363 
6,470,6171 
3,891.616 

Kentucky 
Lou ill AHA 
nsxnv 
.  Maryland 

2.716.980 
2,748.900 
3, 090^650 
4,831.340 
4,321.020 

3.526,037 
4.053.920 
4.812,391 
1.178,967 
5.207.167' 

3,528,037 
4,053,920 
4,812,391 
1,178,967 
5.207.167 

MaiiAChuAOttfl 

Michitm 
NinooaotA 
Hiailaflippi 
Hitiouri  . 

c 

12,393.995 
11,184,604 
^  7,694.040 
2,663.4^2 
/  4jfcii:797 

,10,431,176 
12.322,294 
6,505,037 
2,913.332 
6,166.345 

10^431.176 
.  12.322,294 
/  6.505.037 
2,913.332 
6.166.345* 

Montana 
Nabraaka . 
Mavada  ^ 
Mav  Haapanira 
Mav  Jaraay  ' 

71X100 
1.599i,013 

451,290 
2,898,370 
5,105.005 

1,001.934 
2.460,628 
682,533 
1.265,506 
7.730,324 

1,001.934 
2.460.628 
682.533 
1,265,506 
7,730.324 

Maw  Haxico 
Maw  York 
Morth  Carolina 
Morth  Dakota 
Ohio 

2,345,590 
20,591,792 
6,339,059 
1,970.630 
,  10,505.790 

1,598,370 
26,315,525 
7,484,885 
1,032,882 
12.585.048 

1.596.370 
26,315.525 
7,464.885 
1,032.882 
12.565.048 

Oklahoam  ^« 
Oragon 

Paitnaylvania 
Rhoda  I  aland 
South  Carolina 

2,980,107 
5,513,008 
13,250.707 
1,888,490 
2.890.744 

4,313,537 
3,763,422 
14,252,268 
1,757,235 
3,717,544 

4,U3.537 
3,/63.422 
14,252.268 
1.757,235 
3.717.544 

lUti  or 

Actual 

1979 
Appropriation 

1980 
latiaato 

fMkli  Dakota 
Tmmooooo 

fOMO 

Otoh 
Vonifot 

1  1,903,350 
4,310,664 

ia,o4a,ioo 

1,604,774 
3,351,010 

9  1,015,704 
5,391,513 
17,635,993 
2,562,641 
855,134 

$,  1,015,704 
5,391,513 
17,635,993 
2,862.641 
855,134 

fitgkoio 

Hoot  flriioU 
WlocoMln  ^ 

4,261,793 
7,995,165 
2,045,290 
10,434,110 
391,070 

6,470,374 
6,508,991 
2,201,453 
6,849,866 

501,137  , 

6,470,374 
6,508,991 
.    2,201,453  * 
6,849,866 
501,137 

Dtotrlot  of  ColuMblo 

1,762,755 

2,218,052 

2,218,052 

iaoricoa  Ioboo 
«oo« 

Vuorte  ftleo 
Tmot  Torrlterloo 
Ylrsio  l»Unda 
MirioM  Zoloada 

(  40,300 
4,122,870 

24,640 

14,383 
77,746 
1,798,478 
3,135 
30,574 

14,383 
77,746 
'  1,798,478 
3,135 
3tf,574 

I 


y    Actual  oblltatlont.    Zxcludas  fund*  to  Stataa  aat  aftlda  for  tha  Stata  Studant 
rinanclal  Xaalatanca  Training  protraja,  and  ineludaa  diatribution  ol  diacra- 
^tlonary  t\i(t69.    (Itotol  dlatrlbtttloot  $268,491,675) 

g/    BatiMtad  diatribution  of  $183,654,000  for  Initial  Yaat  awarda  and  1156,446,000 
for  Continuing  Awarda  with  $170,050  OscluJod  for  Stata  Studant  Financial 
Ataiatanca  Training  prograa  and  10  parcant  (I33»992,995)  rasarvad  and  tha 
balanca  diatributad  to  tha  50  Stataa,  0*C.,  Puarto  Aico,  African  Sasoa,  Gua«, 
Virglf)  lalanda  and  Truat  Tatritory  on  tha  basis  of  tha  fulUtins  and  fuU-tiM 
aquivalant  anrollaant  in  H.C.T*,  Fall  1977  and  propriatary  achoola  1976-77. 
(Total  aiatrlbtttloat  $305,936,955). 
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Studtnt  AMUunca 
Vork-Study  1/  ^ 


Stftttt  or 

Oufclvint  Ary 


T 


1978 


1979 


1980 


TOTAL 


8435.000.000^^ 


SSSQ>000>000^^ 


SSSQ.^.OOO^^ 


AlftbMM 
Alwkft 

AriMNM 

Arkmat 

CalifornU 

Colorado 
Connftctieut . 
Dolawftro 
riotida 
Coorgio 

Hwoii 

Idaho 
Illinoli 
Indiana 
leva 


Kantueky 
toulalanA 
Haina 
Itaryland 

Kasftachukfttta 

mehitaa 
mnnaiota 
Mlaaiiiippi 
Hiaaouri 

Montana 

Htbraska 

NavadA 

Ntv  Haapihirc 
Httw  Jftriay 

M«w  Maxieo 
MM  York 
North  Carolina 
north  Dakota 

^  Ohio  ^ 

OklahoM 
Oragon 
Pannaylvania 
Ihoda  Iiland 

South  Carolina 


8 I 8^5. 812 
385|211 
4>12|093 
4»425,728 
36.842.111 

5.904.727 
4.748|767 
1.053.414 
12.675.086 
9.669.933 

1.416.846 
1.676.922 
17.846.308 
8.313.M5 
5.249*634 

4.U4.604 
7.104.333 
9,082.020 
'  5,531.994 
6.613.030 

24.499,489 
14.527,161 
9.927.473 
7.232,630 
8.480,530 

2.299.803 
2,818,404 
^  768,244 
3.360»023 
10.462.844 

4,358,249 
32.556,970 
10.790.823 

2,307,126 
17.042.330 

5.621,472 
8,830.162 
19 1 393. 331 
2.703.401. 
6.529.365 


11.  347. 49^5 
681.172 
5|  736  .  621 
5,921,417 

46,198.102 

6.123,932 
5,966.214 
1.310.655 
16,246.225 
12.439.198 

1.839.005 
1,786,272 
22.483.318 
10.386.836 
6,224.973 

5,229,797 
8,941.970 
12,510,651 
2,135,688 
8.411.014 

12,717,264 
18,543.745 
9.447.294 
8.828,976 
10.676.557 

1.846,019 
3.755.332 
949.718 
1.777.364 
13,295,017 

3.650.280 
38.134,741 
14.492.417 

1,705.881 
21.560.212 

7.011.719 
5.178.229 
23.801*672 
2,247,478 
8.418.056 


11,347,495 
681,172 
5,736,621 
5,921.417 

46,198,102 

6,123,932 
5.966,214 
1.310.655 
16,246,225 
12,439,198 

1,839,005 
1,786,272 
22,483,318 
10,386,836 
6,224,973 

5,229,797 
8,941.970 
12,510,651 
2.135,688 
8,411,014 

12.71^,264 
18,543,745 
9.447.294 
8.828.976 
10.676.557 

1.846,019 
3.755,332 
949,718 
1.777,364 
13.295,017 

3.630.280 
38.134,741 
14,492.417 

1.705.881 
21.560.212 

7.011.719 
5.178.229 
23.801.672 
2,247.478 
8,418.056 


O         44-JU  0-79-5? 

ic 
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•»                           1978                wtT  i3e5" 

XO.  779,922  10,779,922 

IST                                                                   29,321,740  29,321  7*0 

Vme                                                              3.228,235  3,228  235 

^"^^                                 3.571,995                 l.W/,632^  1,147.632 

a.  333,484  11,333,484 

ii«r5f!!?-«.                        9,883,934                .  8.290,869  8,290,869 

SSSSI                                  'I^'S??                 9.834,737  9,834,737 

^"^^                        ,           "»»533                    •i9,636  819,636 

W-trict  of  ColmhU               2,716,280                 2,211.496  2,211.4i6 

SitSSs^  .                                               11,000,000  11,000.000^ 


-  395,164 

«*co  (  7,203,606 

Tnat  TtrrttorlM  - 

Vlrgta  lalMda  33^21 
ItarlaM  'XtlMda  . 


y  Actual  oblliatloni  axeludaa  (unda  to  Stataa  aat  aalda  for  tha  Stata  Studant 
Plnanelal  Aaalatanea  Tralnlni  prograa,  and  Ineludaa  dlatrlbutton  of  dlacra- 
tlonary  funda.  (total  dlatttbtttloai  9433,101,173) 

f!^*ni!"'  of  1550,000,000  with  two  pareant  (111,000,000)  raaarvad 

for  tha  outlylnt  "aaa,  11,200,000  raaarvad  for  atudanta  fro^  African  S«oa 
and  tha  Truat  Tarrltorlaat  $274,000  mmIimM  for  Stata  Studant  Plnanelal 
Aaalatanea  Tralnlns  pro|raai, . tan  pareant  ($53,752,560)  of  tha  balanea  raaarvad 
for  dlacratlonary  dlatrlbuttont  and  90  pareane  ($483,773,040)  dlttrlbutad  tp 
tKa  50  Stataa  and  D.C.  with  1/3  dlitrl1)utad  on  tha  baala  of  tha  fuU-clM 
anroll»ane  in  Inaeltuclona  of  hlfhar  adueatlon.  Fall  1977  Ineludlni  proprlatary 

?S52!i!  ^1?!'""?.'        V*  J^!."*"'  nonpublie  high  aehool  graduataa, 

l;'fr!''  chlldran  undar  IB"  in  faalllaa  with  IneoM  undar 

$3,000  p.a.  (1969).  (»ot«l  dtatrlbutloni  $494,773,040) 
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Student  AA«UtAne« 

Dlract  Lo«na 
Fedtral  Capital  Contfibution 


Alabaaa 

AriioftA 

ArkaatM 

California 

Colorado 

Connieticut 

Dalavara 

Florida 

Gaorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 
Illinpia 
Indiana 
lova 

Kaaaaa 

Kantucky 
•  touiaiana 
Maioa 
Maryland 

tUaiaehuaatta 

Miehiftan 

Miimaaota 

Miaaiaaippi 

Hiaaouri 

Moo  (ana 

lltbraaka 

Navada 

Mw  HMvahira 
Ml  Jaraay 

1l«v  Maxico 
Nav  York 
North  Carolina 
Mo^th  Dakota 
Ohio 


4»954,911 
133.140 
4,427,448 
2.136,589 
36,453,348 
s 

6.339,114 
4,300.255 
820.883 
8,478,518 
3,754.866 

609,273 
1,316,942 
14,452,328 
7,466,473 
4,538.783 

3,967,349 
3,372.644 
4.709.514 
3,404,923 
4.520.022 

16.261,031 
9.133.255 
6,467,720 
3,091.049 
6,837.292 

825,547 
2.625.944 

692.235 
2,847,902 
6.419,901 

2.429,002 
28.621,391 
6,005,663 
1,416,809 
14.979,575 


4,861,201 
210,136 
3,882,133 
2,200.020 
30, 851 » 707 

4,290.988 
3.467,740 
783,042 
8,473.495 
5.294.901 

1,170.049 
1,082.353 
12,952,013 
6,189.952 
3,962 » 319 

3,304.752 
3,958.857 
4,735.233 
1,168.721 
4,349.136 

9,936.483 
10,936.412 
6,441,205 
2,894.986 
5,751,814 

I,  002,243 
2,309,33d 

506.527 
1,225,807 
6.727,923 

1,520.415 
24,570.153 
7.185.330 
1,066,232 

II.  745,A36 


3,13l,2Q» 
135,353 
2,500,569 
1,417,082 
19,872,276 

2  ,763.922 
2,233,649 
504.375 
5,457,968 
3,410.564 

753,655 
697,168 
8,342,681 
3,987,086 
2,552.2H 


!.2ia. 
1,665 


2,128, 
2,548,700 
3.050,069 
752,800 
2.801,376 

6,400.311 
7,044,388 
4.148.924 
1,864.725 
3,704,872 

.  645.567 
1 ,487 ,495 
326,265 
789,570 
4,333.606 

979,333 
15,826,186 
4,628,232 
686,784 
7.565,499 
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Stattt  or  197a  1979  1980 

Outlying  AxmA  Actual                    Appropriation  Ettimf 

OklahoM  4»2M,720  4, 039,659  2,602»035 

OMfOB  6,742,015  3,415,092'  2,199,737 

Nwwylvania  15,763^929  13,623,044  8,774,908 

XalMd  2,134,185  1,616,304  1,041,097 

lotttti  Carolina  1,730,785  3,591,887  2,313,6l5 

South  Dakota  2,101,246  1,052,502  677,940 

Taanaaaaa  4,728,285  5,133,467  3,306,581 

Tasaa  9,367,117  15,709,310  10,U8,718 

Utah  2,325,856  2,473,197  1|593,041 

traimt  2,042,952  863,455  556,171 

Viriiaia  5,571,483      '  5,824,869  3,751,928 

Vaahlntton  7,638,714  '6,036,939  3,888,528 

Vaat  ?irtioia                      .    2,010,419  2,064,759  1,329,957 

Viaoonaitt  8,514,350  6,578,211  4,237,173 

Vsrottint  523,679  473,413  304,936 

Diatrict  of  Coli^ia  2,220,739  1,792,075  1,154,315 


Aaarlcaa  Saaoa 


fuarto  Rico 
Ttuat  Tarritoriaa 
Virtitt  Ialia4a 
Nariaaa  Xalaada 


3,573,944 
19,260 


27,272 
70,817 
3,884,864 
8,724 
23,365 


17,567 
45,615 
2,502,328 
5,619 
15,050 


y    Actual  obligation.    Ijccludai  aaount  to  Statai  froa  Oiract  Loin  appropriation 
for  tha  Stata  Studant  Financial  Attittanca  Training  p^^graat,  and  includas 
distribution  of  ditcrationary  funds*  Ctatal  diatribution;  $310,109,317) 

2/    IttiMatad  distribution  of  $3ld;500,000  with  $155,250  axeludad  for  Stata 
Studant  Financial  Assistanca  Training  program,  tan  parcant' ($31, 034,475)  of 
tha  balanca  rasarvad  for  discrationary  purposas,  tha  rcaaindar  distributad  on 
tha  basis  of  tha  total  full-tiM  anrollntnt  in  institutions  of  highar  aducation, 
Fall  1977  including  propriatary  schools,i975-76«  (Toul  diatrlhtttloo: $279 « 3 10,275) 

3/    Istiaatad  diatribution  of  $220,000,000  with  $20,000,000  raaarvad;  $10,000 

axcladad  for  Stata  Studant  Financial  Aaaiatanca     Trainina  Froaraat  tan  parcant 
(919,990,000)  of  tha  balanca  raaarvad  for  diacrationary  purpoaaa,  and  tha 
.  rmindar  ($179,910,000)  diatributad  on  tha  basia  of  tha  total  full-tiaa 
anrollaant  in  inatitutiona  of  hiahar  aducation.  Fall  1977  and  propriatary 
achoola,  1976-77.  (Total  distribution:  179,910,000) 


Studaat  AMittanci 
SUta  Studant  Ine«n(iv«  Grants 


tUitt  or 

^  1978  it 
Actusl  

1979  If 
Aopropriation 

1980  if 
Esti«ata 

Qiit^yinp  Araa 
WTAL  ^ 

ft  63.750^000 

%  76.750.000 

8  76.750.000 

Alakam 
Alaska 
Arltona 
Arkaaaas 

Califorala 

9»0|733  • 

75,046 
949,418 
372,036 
10,236,372  ^ 

1,161,740 
138,252 
-  1,296,512 
497,971 
.  11,603,671 

1,161,740 
131.352 

1.296;|l2 
497,971 
11,603,671 

Colorado 
Conaseticut 
Oalawirs 
Florida  . 
Gaorgia 

834,908 
810,605 
170,598 
1,901,344 
1,127,946 

1,051,137 
1,003,853 
198,308 
2,463i087 
1,326,067 

1,051,137 
1,003,853 
^  198,308 
2,463,087 
1,326,067 

Havaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiaoa 

tova 

248,378 
206,157 
3,149,182 
1,212,426 
661,639 

307,171 
261,966 
4,092,103 
1,527,637 
835,323 

307,171 
261,966 
4,092,103 
1,527,637 
835,323 

Xaaaas 

Kaatucky 
UiiiaiaM 
Naina 
MsvyUnd 

690,593 
759,003 
864,715 
231,107 
1,099,677 

863,491 
931,273 

1,064,536 
272,698. 

1,408,470 

863,491 
931,273 

1,064,536 
272,698 

1,408,470 

Maaaachuaatta 

mchigan 
Miaaaaou 
HUaiaalppi 
Missouri 

2,161,890 
2,711,728 
1,167,824 
554,711 
1,246,126 

2, .02,376 
3,173,251 
1,464,702 
638,269 
1,481,677 

2,502,376 
3,173,251 
1,464,702  ^ 

638,269 
1,481,677 

Moatana 

Itobraaka 

Mavada 

«w  iUapahira 
Mm  Jarsay 

175,249 
420,019 
203,344 
220,741 
1,638,545 

2X8,756 
574,151 
213,255 
279,484 
2,033,749 

218,756 
574,151 
213,255 
279,484 
2,033,749 

Mav  Msxico 
Matf  York 
Itortb  Carollaa 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

299,011 
6,275,620 
1,370,509 
163,287 
/  2,383,616 

385,341 
6,357,214 
1,681.565 

213,421 
3,018,242 

385,341 
6,357,214 
1,681,565 

213,421 
3,018,242 

Oklahowa 
Oragon 
Pannsylvania 
Rhoda  la land 
South  CArollna 

936,617 
788,862 
2,651,857 
346.484 
776,643 

1,029,660 
930,403 

3,303,488 
421,087 
833,S:>8 

1,029,660 
930,403 

3,303,488 
421,087 
833,558 

ur 
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1978  1^ 

1979  2/ 

1980  i/ 

I 

ApproDriatlon 

Eitimatt 

"  4v' . 

■ 

80tttli  Mwu 

TtHMttM 

172,868 
1,019,343 
,  3,382,659 
1  466,475 
/  153,822 

<  '  218,423 
1,256,954 
4,252,836 
573,991 
.  ^^^89,015 

218,423 
1,256,954 
4.252,836 
573,991 
189,015 

nrgiaia  1 
vyMlat 

1,309,953 
1,246,658 
^  423,622 
1,350,236 
97,353 

1,679,217 
1,792,359 

550,339 
^  1,638,188 

129,048 

Nl, 679, 217 
IV  792, 359 

no, 339 
1,63^188 

129^048 

*    Di«triet  of  GAluabU  483,884 

.  568,964 

568,964 

Outltitta  ar— 

imtium  8mm  3,629 
OyM                                ^  20,015 
PMrtO  ftUo  580,146 
tfuat  tarrltorlM  2,426 
tirii*  UUm4B  10,950 
NiritM  lilMd*  1»335 

7,125 
27,777 
791,320 

1,976 
13,553 

'  7,125 
27,777 

791,320 
1,976 
13,553 

1/  Actual  •kllgaelon*. 

2/  t«tlMt«4  attribution  of  $76,750,000  on  tho  bwU  of  total  tntollnant  In 
iMtltutlona  of  hl|har  adueatlon.  Including  propdaury  aehoola.  (Fall  1977) 
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Thursday,  March  29,  1979. 
STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  FUND 
WITNESSES 

LEO  KORNFBLD,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  STUDENT  FL 

PCTER^VOW  DIVISION  OF  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM 

DAVro  T'Sr.   acting   chief.  GUARANTEED  STUDENT 

MARY^P^BERRY.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 
?ORA  P   §EEk  DIRECro^^^  DIVISION  OF  PLANNING  AND 

BRUC^r  WOI>F,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGIS- 

wIlFOrS  °r  TOMUSH.    DEPUTY    ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
BUDGET 

STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  FUND 
'    Mr.  Natcher.  We  now  take  up  the  Student  Loan  Insurance 

^We'  have  your  statement,  Mr.  Kornfeld,  which  is  an  excellent 
statement.  We  will  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point  and  we  will 
start  with  our  questions. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

(901) 
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•lOMAPHICAL  SKETCH  ' 

Mm:         Lm  L.  Xomfild 

Pointlm:    Dtpu^  CoNrfttlontr  for  Studmt 

FliwieUI  AstlstMMi  OfflM  of  Education 

llrtHplan  Iraoklyn,  Nm  Vott 
I  Dtttt     October  31,  1922 

Eduntlon:  ladMlor  of  Scltnet  In  NiUMMtlcs,  univ.  of  MchlMn-1944 
tadwlor's  Md  NMUr's  digrNs  In  EnglnttHng  - 
awrgU  Ttdi 

Attindid  Mrvird  luilnMs  School -SpNl  11  PraflNM 


EKDOrifico; 

PfMMtt 


Otputy  CoMritslentr  fdr  Studtnt 
Financial  Attlttanco,  Offlct  of  Education 


1972-77      Corperata  Vie*  Fmldant  of 
AutoMtlc  Data  Proct«sln« 
Clifton.  NiH  Jarsaiy 

196C-72      Sanlor  Vlct  Fraaldmt  of 
Cmap.  NcConHck  I  Pagot 
NCM  York,  Nm  Yoit 

1M7-i9      Aitedata.  Cmap,  NeConrtek. 
and  Faitt, 
NoM  Voit,  Haw  York 

1944.$7       U.S.  Navy 

BSatfSjSSuftant  f*r  tht  past  19  yta'ra.  working  Mith  Mny  of  tho 
Nation's  laading  collagM  and  unlvarsltlas. 

\L'^  adylior  to  tha  World  tank,  concantrating  on  aducatlon 
and  taaltli  atrvlcM-ln  Ethiopia. 

Horkad  Mith  ttw  Harvard  luHnast  School  on  U.S.  aid  training  progrtM 
for  Seuthaast  Asian  countHas.  •« 

Oaslgnad  and  asslstad  In  livlanantattan  of  a  aort  affactlva  conutar 
systaa  for  aMnlstratlva  racordkotplng  for  tht  Unl varsity  of  Ninnaaou. 

Sarvad  as  a  confultant  on  tho  Now  York  City  School  Systan's  dacantrallzatlon. 
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BBAKMBR  Of  OALn.  BOUTIM.  A»  WJtU 
Of flea  «f  Utteaeioa 
ieaMMie  by 

Otpttty  CoMiUsleMV  for  StudMt  ria«aeUl  AatltUae* 

ScadMt  Low  Zuwnaea  fuad 
M.  ChAiswB  «M  MMters  of  th*  CowlttMi 


Bt  our 


toiswB       Mawora  pt  cm  t.uMigw» 

1  opproeUU  thU  offortuBiW  to  appoar  bof oto  you  ^o  pnooat 
floe«l  7o«t  iWkuiitt  rH«Mt  for  tbo  StudMk  bMa  iMuratfc.  fo»4. 
Ite  $95»,Ml.Ooisrnu-tod  for  |uu«it.od  lo«.  w^U  eofitiuuo  to  .upport 
tbo  U^mUtntia^'m  seal  to  •«•••  to  po«tMCo»5«ry  .iuMtlou 

for  ai,.tu4«ito  .ad  mU  bo  uio*  to  corr,  ^t  prwrloioo.  o.«  tho  Mlidl. 
tMOM  AooUWMo  Aet  of  1971.   tho  Act  Ubir.U«od  tho  progrM  to 
provldo  that  oiV  .tudomt.  r«Mr<lM>  •«  ^  .«to«.lcoUy 

oUslblo  for  •  ooToa  poreoat  yo4orol  ouboldy. 

Iho  Quuooto«l  Itudoot  Loo.  protr..  io  OM  of  tho  Mjor  tor*  of 
f  U«el«l  wol«t«»o  to  ota4o«to  dooi|B«l  to  Moiot  la  rworlac  f 
barrlor.  to  pootooeoodarr  .d«"tloa  b,  pro^ldla,  «co..  to  I— coot 
latoroot  «U  lo«i  l«our«ic..   Tho  progr-  onoblo.  .tua«it.  to 

bor«m  fro-  eo-orcUl  tad  othor  l«-.r.  to  holp  poy  for  thk  eoot  of 
^tio.  ..d  trial...   Lo«-  .r.  oithor  r-r-tood  b,  Stot.  or  pn..t. 
MBproflt  otoacloa  or  laourod  by  th.  F.d.r.1  go~ni««it. 

Thl.  progi-  co.tUu«  M  «  l-Port«t  .Urn^t  of  th.  .t«d«t 

ti^ux  .id  I  -  pi— <»  "  ^» 

thi.  pro.r-  ..r^  o^r  on.  aiUioo  .t«d«t.  «d  that  b,  th.  rid  of 
fuel         1980  cr  n7.»  blUio.  1.  lo«  dUburo-nt.  ^rtU  h.».  b.« 
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Mtlme«a  fJKS^mo^of  Umm  dlaburMmta  ifUl  lum  Mcurr^d  la 
Itao  AlMt.   ApprexlmMly  $1.9  blllloB  pf  tQUl  low  4UbuvM4  iriU  hm 
MtBtmiing  Md  IMI4  bT  mrlT  11^000  Iwd^n.   StudMta  fteainat 
OnataBtMi  IMM  m  mrolM  ia  o«tr  SaOO  imivwaltiM*  eoU«|M»  tad 
maciaaal  •ehoola. 

Ovar  cha  paat  yaar»  tba  Fadaral  jprotroi  hia  raduead  iu  lataa  la 
dafaalta  by  130  aUllaa  ^  ttm  avar  400*000  laoa  tatallM  $430  sliUaa 
ta  laaa  thaa  33O»0OO  laaaa  tatallaf  Juat  arar  1400  ■lUlca  la 
^•■Mvr*  1979.   ru  Fadaral  pvafVM  dafauXt  rau  alaa  haa  baaa  eat 
•havf  It  f m  abaat  13  f%tcmt  at  tlia  aad  af  1977  ta  arpraslMtalr  taa 
Hvciat  cttrraatly.   Ihla  lattat  rata  raflaeu  adJaatMta  Mda  far 
aMM^ta  eallaetadi  dafaaltad  laaaa  caavartad  ta  rapajMat  atatitt  ar . 
atittaa  aff  •   Xa  1910  «a  ata  rradlatlag  that  tba  dafaalt  rata  will 
^daaiaaaa  ta  alaa  faraaat  aad^f  tba  Fadaral  pragrM. 

fadaria  aa^atlaaa  aa  daf aaltad  laaaa  aca  aipaetad  to  tatal  150 
■HUoa  la  19i0»  eaapand  ta  aa  aatlaatad  130  alUloa  la  1979*  tad  111 
■llllaa  U  1971*  'Oav  taglaaal  affleaa  hava  rapartad  Fadaral  eallaetloaa 
*tbla  yaar  af  110.^  allllaa  alileb  ata  alaaat  tbraa  tlM  what  thay  vara 
darlac  tha  aaaa  parlad  la  flaeal  raar  1971  aad  aora  thaa  tba  tatal 
aawat  eaUaetad  darlag  flaeal  yaar  1977.   Td  taat  tha  faailblllty  af 
eallaetlaaa  by  prlaata  aitaelaa»  aa  hava  aaardad  eaatraeta  to  private 
aallaetlaa  aftaelaa  la  aar  AtlaaU  aad  Saa  Fraaelaea  ragloaa*  lhaaa 
ptlaata  ■Maclta  ata  aipactatt  ta  eallact  |4*9  alUlaa  la  1979  aad  $12.2 
ailUaa  la  1980*    Xa  addltlaa>  aa  ara  laprovlat  aur  pra-eUlM  Malataaea 
aarvleaa  ahleh  ttlll  radaea  dafaulta  by  provldlac  aarly  Idtatlf Icatloa  af  • 
dallaqaaat  ar  ualaeatabla  barroaara* 
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Hm  tee*l  obUtstlma  cote*  la  f UeU  y««r  1980  for  thlo  progru 
•to  MtlMt^  at  $1,037,121,000,  eo^»«rod  eo  $1,023,768,000  la  1979. 
IIMO*  eooto  will  bo  riot  throu«h  eho  uao  of  oa  opproprtotloa  of  $959,621,000 
m4  th«ott«h  dofoult  colloctlOBO  oad  othor  roeoipM  totollas  $77,506,000. 

Iho  r«ittMt  iBcludoo  $165,997,000  for  dofoult  pojr«ato.  Thl. 
•MUBt,  oloni  with  rocoipto  of  $77,506,000,  »Ul  oupport  total  obliiational 
eotto  Mooeiotod  with  dofaulM  of  $243,503,000.    ThoM  cooto  iacludo 
W0.5  .iUioa  ia  coUoetion.  oa  fodor«ll,  dofoultod  looao  to  bo  tromforrod 
to  tlio  loUrioo  oad  tap«»oo  oeeouat  for  roUtod  colloctioa  octiTitioo. 

tho  r«4UMtod  approprUtioo  for  iatoroot  ouboidioo  and  rolotod 
cf  iill  oupport  obligation,  totaling  $793,624,000.    Thooo  obligation 
iacludo  $357,987,000  for  latoraat  pay-tata  for  lo««  for  otudoata  eurroatl, 
i.  achool,  $377,782,000  for  a  apacial  aU<«aco'  rata  of  4.25  porcont  on 
oae.ta.ding  loan,  $6,748,000  for  daath  and  dioabiUty  cUi»,  ««» 
111,883,000  for  baidnupeey  caao.. 

la  «.corda.co  -ieh  ebo  M««eion  *-nd-.neo  of  1976,  $16,204,000  io 
ro,«Me«!  for  advamra.  eo  Sue.  agoacioo  which  m^Bt  ba  uaod  eo  oacourag. 
Seaeo.  eo  Meabliah  ad.4u.e0  lo«i  i«.«r«ic.  progr— .    Sinco  eho  paaoag. 
of  ehM.  a-nd-nea,  thireo«  (13)  -oro  Seaeoo  ha*.  ooeablUh«l  ag«iciM 
brlngug  eh.  eoe.1  eo  39,  iacl-diig  Unieod  Seudoae  Aid  Fund.  (08*1) 
which  ...w.  a.  «  .g.acy  for  .i*.e  of  eh.  p.reicip.eiag  8t.e...  Our 
r.,u«e  .1.0  inclwd..  $11,990,000  for  .d^.er.eiv.  .Uow«c..  eo 
gu.r«»e..  .g~ci...  Thl.  —nt.  .uthori..d  .e  eh.  r.e.  of  oa.-h.lf  of 

p.rc«e  on  a«  lo«i.  i«.ur.d  ..ch  fi.cl  y..r.  — e  b.  u..d  eo 
pro«e.  loador  p.reicip.eion.  pro-cUl-  «.i.e«c..  «,d  collcceioa 
cooe.  in  eh.  prosr--    In  .ddieion.  w.  or.  r.,u..eing  $11,030,000  for 
tb.  «.ppl.«.t.l  «l-iai.tr.tlw.  .llow«c..,..uthori..d  .t  th.  r.t.. 
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iflil«h  vlll  bt  paid  to  tuaraatM  tMiiclM  chat  adopt  pollelM  ptrollolod 
iflfeh  tho  lodorol.  progtaa,   Thooo  uloifaaooo  oloo  «uofc  bo  uood  for 
•dtttaioeratlvo  03ip^M» 

fliio  ecneludoo  ajr  otattMit.   I  ohall  bo  ploaood  to  onovor  ny 

^UOOtiOflO* 
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EFFECT  OF  MIDDLE  INCX)ME  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr  Natcher.  As  you  know,  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assist- 
ance Act  eSacted  last  year  ma4e  extensive  changes  in  the  Guaran- 

y^u"">^ll?Cibe  the  cost  effect  of  that  legislation  on  budget 
requirements  for  1980.  Briefly,  how  does  it  affect  it,  Mr.  Kornfeld? 
lAr.  Kornfeld.  Since  that  program  is  jqst,  bemg  aunched.  we 
came  up  with  bur  '  -st  estimate  as  to  how  many  loans  will  be 
prSllded  under  the  new  laW.  We  don't  really  know  the  true  effects, 
s6  we  came  up  with  our  best  estimate' trying  to  keep  in  considera- 
tion th?Sct  tLt  the  loan  capital  availability  is  still  a  big  problem 
for  this  particular  program'.  .  ,  . 

The  special  allowance  rate  in  this  program,  as  you  know,  is  a 
moving  ?ate.  For  eiiample,  this  quarter  the  tota  rate  of  jeturn  that 
banks  will  be  getting  on  this  program  will  be  13  V4  percent,  which 
bicludeTa  6>/4  percint  special  allowance  rate.  So  we  try  to  take 
those  kinds  of  considerations  into  account  in  putting  together  these 
estimates  that  we  are  submitting:  ....  •  „f 

Mr  Natcher.  Now,  generally,  what  about  the  pai  ticipation  of 
the  middle  income  students  in  the  loan  program,  generally  speak-. 


rar.  Kornfeld.  We  don't  have  any  data  on  it  because,  as  you 
know  we  are  not  required  to  ask  for  income  information.  We  do 
know' that  the  loan  volume  has  increased  since  the  middle  income 
bill  passed,  and  we  have  to  assume  that  a  good  part  of  that  in- 
crease came  about  because  of  the  middle  income  bill.  v«.,««,k«. 

Our  estimate  right  now  is  that  the  loan  volume  since  November 
1.  when  the  President  signed  that  bill,  is  running  at  about  .^0 
percent  higner  this  time  of  the  year  as  compared  to  iast^yjar. 

Mr.  NATCHfiR.  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  middle 
income  students  applying  for  a  guaranteed  loan? 
Mr.  Kornfeld.  No.  '  ,,o 

Mr.  Natcher.  Do  you  have  any  figures  at  all? 
Mr  Kornfeld.  We  do  not  have^and  I  don't.think  we  will  be  able 
to  get  any,  Mr.  Chairman,  bec^ise  we  do  not  ask  for  income 
information  on  loan  applications  ahymore. 

Mr  Natcher.  Do  you  think  participation  of  middle  income  stu- 
dents will  cause  a  reduction  in  participation  qf  low  income  stu- 

^^Mr  Kornfeld.  We  are  very  concerned  about  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man If  the  lenders  do  not  increase  their  loan  capital  there  might 
very  well  be  a  tendency  for  them  to  provide  those  loan.s  more  to 
the  middle  income  or  fiigher  income  person  rather  than  the  low 
income.  We  think  that  this  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  ot  the 
program.  estimated  liWO  BUDGET  REQUIREMENTS  _  . 

Mr  Natchkr.  For  manyVears  therejias  been  difficulty  in  esti- 
mating budget  requirements  for-the  Guaranteed  Loan  program. 
How  do  you  f°el  about  this  estimate  for  lOW)? 

Mr  Kornfeld.  We  think  it's  a  good  estimate,  but  again  you 
know  the  kind  of  problem  we  have  in  this  program  Jhere  are  two 
variables  that  are  very  difficult  t.p  come  up  with  with  any  degree  ot 
specificity. 
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One  is  the  number  of  students  who  are.  in  fact,  going  to  take 
loans,  and  the  other  is  the  special  allowance  rate.  Approximately 
forty  oercent  of  the  total  budget  in  this  particular  program  is  for 
special  allowance  payments  and  the  special  allowance  jate,  as  you 
rate*''  quarter  based  on  the  '91-day  Treaauiy  bill 

COSTS  OF  THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.  As  you  know,  a  recent  analysis  of  the  Federal 
Student  Loan  programs  shows  that  it  coste  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 41  cents  to  lend  a  dollar  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
g'jp^aro-  These  costs  include  administration,  subsidies .  and  de- 
Has  wur  office  made  any  analysis  along  this  line,  Mr.  Kornfeld? 
Mr.  KORNFBLD.  We  are  also  concerned  about  the  cost  of  the 
program,  and  the  first  point  is  that  about  76  percent  of  the  cost  is 
for  interest  subsidies. 

This  includes  a  7  percent  flat  rate  of  interest  plus  the  special 
allowance  rate,  which  is  dependent  upon  Treasury  bills.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  the  total  rate  of  return  to  lenders  will  be  13  y4 
percent  as  of  April  1, 1979, 

In  our  reauthorization  efforts  we  are  looking  at  ways  that  this 
program  could  be  run  more  effectively  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
and  trying  to  figure  out  different  ways,  and,  hopefully,  we  willbe 
able  to  come  up  with  recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  to  how 
we  can  run  this  program  at  a  lower  cost. 

SPECIAL  ALLOWANCE  RATI: 

Mf.  NATfcHER.  What  is  the  affect  pn  lender  participation  of  the  5 
percent  eeihng  on  the  special  allowance  rate? 

Mr.  KoRNrELD.  We  are  concerned  aljout  that  because,  again,  with 
the  orime  rate  at  percent  and  as  long  as  that  5  percent  limit 
stays,  that  means  that  the  totol  income  that  lenders  will  get  is 
almost  equal  to  the  prime  rate,  which  would  make  their  participa- 
tion a  disadvantage. 

^.^^^jnakea  the  problem -more  serious  is  that,  as  you  know,  it's  a 
rolling  four  quarters  Although  we  are  paying  the  WA  percent, 
which  IS  more  than  5  percent  this  particular  quarter,  we  now  will 
have  to  reduce  that  rate  the  next  quarter.  If  something  does  not 

^"^^  ^  '^"^"ce  that  interest  rate  to  4 
percent,  because  the  rolling  four  quarters  can  never  exceed  the  5  - 
percent.  This  means  that  at  the  very  time  when  our  need  is  great- 
est, we  will  be  paying  a  rate  that  is  lower  than  the  prime  rate, 
which-  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Natcher.  \Are  you  requesting  legislation  to  increase  the 
special  allowance  iate? 

Mr.  KORNFFT.D.  \Ve  are  discussing  proposed  legislation  with  0MB. 


DEFAULT  RATE 
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Mr.  N/TCHER.  Describe  briefly  now,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Kornfeld,  the 
proposed  change  in  the  definition  of  default  rate.  Briefly,  what  do 
we  have  now  as  far  as  change  in  definition? 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  The  definitions  we  are  using,  and  we  are  using 
them  consistently  in  all  of  the  programs,  for  defaults,  involve  two 
rates:  one  is  a  default  claim  rate  v  hich  reflects  is  the  rate  that 
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to  .^JS^ whlchSlmla^  thoM  loans  for  tho«  student,  who  «re 
"^t^^imX  If  a  borrower  i.  in  default  and  then  gete  back  into 

^Hrf.*^«ero-jrb:^/r&  this 

««mL^  are  verv  shaky.  However,  we  are  working  on  that  prob- 
Te  Ae  FSera?^.S  in  the  p^t  were  shakvjbut  we  now  f^l 
n  the  last  year  or  so.  that  these  numbers  have  become  reasonably 
accuratf  T&oJe  if  you  take  the  same  definition,  which,  is  more 
?miJ)Xnt  X^^^^       talks  about  default  rate,  it  has  to  at  least  be 

"ti^^u^iStfsSm^^^^^^       one  year  ago.  the  Federal  default 
rate  was  about  14  percent  and  today  it's  less  than  10  pecent. 
'  MrTATCHBR.  Cumulative  matured  loans  total  $12.5  billion.  How 

there  are  still  about  300.000  loans  wnich  is  about  $350  million  in 
SlflSlt  wffeet^  Secretary  Califano  said,  by  the  ime  President 
STr  completed  his  first  tem  of  office  we  will  no  longer  have  to 
talk  about  numbers  of  that  consequence. 

EFFECTT  OF  NEW  BANKRUPTCY  LAW 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  will  the  'ecei^ly,.enf<^^qr  Tos'TfT^^ 
bankruptcy,  which  as  you  know  is  Public  Uw  95-498,  afl"ect  the 

''"iSrKrNF'^S  Ft'X^J  U  negatively  in  our  opinion,  because  it 
provides  a  window  now  that  in  the  past  persons  were  not  able  to 
apply  to  the  program. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mx.  Purse^l? 

BANKRUPTCY  COSTS 
Mr.  PuRSELL.  ThanKyou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You?  estimates  of  bankruptcy  cost  is  $11.8  million;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

M^  JpuMlLL-^fsThat  an  accurate  figure  as  relates  to  the  percent- 
age  ofl  the  default  rate  from  13  to  10  *rcent  and  you  are  predictmg 

^  ^IJIkornfeld.  No.  When  we  talk  Ibout  default,  the  bankruptcy 
DrSe»£ng8  do  not  get  into  the  calculation.  At  one  time,  up  until 
f^f  ingress  when  the  program  was  originally  initiated,  you  could 
S^lude  your  guaranteecT  loan  as  part  of  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings Then  the  law  was  amended  which  excluded  that  and  we  had 
that  law  for  a  few  years. 
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ioJ?®"u^®  went  back  again  to  the  original  law  until, in  Ctetober 
l»7a  where  a  student  now  again  can  include  some  guaranteed 
toans  as  part  of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Now  in  accordance 
with  the  new  bankruptcy  act,  students  may  include  loans  held  by 
non-governmental  units  as  a  part  of  their  bankruptcy  proceedings, 
cases?  increaw  the  number  of  bankruptey 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  I  don't  have  specific  numbers  yet  at  this  point, 
mentol^unite*  K"aranteed  student  loans  are  held  by  lion-govern- 

K^??'  Would  you  produce  for  the  committee  the  rate  of 

bankruptcies  and  the  history  of  that  chronologically  for  us? 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Yes.  .  ' 

(The  information  follows:]  ' 


/ 


/ 


/ 


»urt«t  «d  doll.t  »ou»t  of  b.nkruptcy  cUlM  p.ld  for  £l.c.l  y..t.  1975-1978  «o- 
tlM  OvatMUa  Studant  Loan  VtogrM  ata  abam  balowt 

Urtruptc  clal-  piUd  fT  1975  TY  1976  W  1977  FY  1978 

l>olUra»>unt  8.000.000        12.000.000      11.000,000  10.000.000 


•I 


j  '  .  *.ooo  a.ooo         6.000  5.000 

auAar  ov«r  prior  yt  — 


\\ 


0  ,u 
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FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  have  a  statement  made  here  by  Jack  Shingleton, 

1?  ih^^fi  °^  placement  at  an  outstanding  university  in  Michigan 
called  Michigan  State,  who  commented  here- — 

Mr.  KoRr}FELD.  They  have  a  good  basketball  team. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Briefly  talking  about  the  cost-benefit  ratio  to  Mr. 
Early?  question,  he  says,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  take  this  out  of 
context,  I  am  going  to  supply  a  complete  statement  for  your  re- 
sponse later,  but  talking  about  the  cost  of  administering  these 
progFams  he  says: 

The  credibility  of  financial  aid  programs  suffers  greatly  when  placed  on  a  cost- 
te.  n J"""  H"'.^*>"''*y-^'chiKan  State  University-approximately 
b,000  nnancial  aid  students  being  processed  by  40  university  employees.  This  com- 
pares with  ths  15,000  non-financial  aid  and  2,000  work-study  students  who  are 
processed  by  only  6  eniployees. 

He  draws  a  cofnparison,  and  the  thrust  of  his  remarks  are  princi- 
pally that  we  ought  to  move  our  emphasis  towards  a  work-study 
eflort,  and  I  submit  I  think  it  makes  good  national  policy  to  be 
considering  that  and  working  with  the  respective  universities. 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  We  agree  with  you.  In  our  reauthorization  pro- 
gram we  are  looking  very  seriously  at  strengthening  the  entire 
work  conaponent  of  this  package.  Wo  think,  as  Dr.  Berry  mentioned 
earlier,  that  the  program  is  a  good  program,  and  it  should  be  much 
better.  We  are  looking  at  that  as  part  of  the  reauthorization  pack- 
age. 

One  point  one  has  to  make,  picking  up  on  both  your  comment 
and  Mr.  Early  s  comment,  it's  sort  of  interesting  and  perhaps  some- 
what alarming,  the  fact  that  during  the  same  period^we  are  talking 
about  that  the  Federal  Government,  with  all  its  built-in  inefficien- 
cies, has  reduced  the  default  rate  from  14  percent  to  less  than  10 
percent  while  during  the  same  period,  the  same  year,  those  loan 
programs  administered  by  institutions  increased  the  default  rate 

The  default  rate  for  the  NDSL  program  went  from  16  percent  to 
17  percent.  We  are  now  sitting  with  800,000  students  in  default  at 
these  institutions  for  $700  million,  and  that  is  why  I  repeat  again 
that  one  cannot  make  a  universal  statement  that  decentralization 
is  always  the  best  way  to  run  everything;  certain  things,  certainly, 
and  other  things  not.  %  o  j. 

As  you  know,  as  Secretary  Califano  announced  last  month,  we 
have  already  taken  steps  this  year  in  the  program  and  next  year 
we  intend  to  take  much  more  intensive  steps  to  see  to  it  that  that 
program  is  run  much  more  effectively  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  good  cooperation  from 
the  majority  of  universities  and  community  colleges? 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  We  have  our  problems,  but  we  are  getting  cooper- 
ation. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  If  you  were  suggesting  to  the  committee  any  partic- 
ular model  across  the  country  in  any  respective  States,  could  you 
name  one?  % 

Mr.  KoRNFKLD.  No:  I  cannot  name  one,  and  I  dare  not  name  one. 
But.  as  you  know,  the  information  was  published  as  to  default  rates 
by  State  and  it  shows  certain  States  are  doing  very  poorly  and 
others  are  doing  better.  b    ^  y  v^^ny  una 
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Mr  PiTMSLL.  It  iu8t  Doliits  UP  ouf  earlier  comments  about  the 
iSSS*  biiron  the  campuses  today  are  economic  coste. 
f  L^ThaSe  "ything  else.  I  gueas  we  all  understand  that  now. 

Thank  you.  .  „  ,  „ 
Mr,  Natcher.  Mr.  Early? 

LOAN  AVAILABILITY 

Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Kornfeld,  your  opening  remarks  J{J  J^^^e^^ 
Loan  program  was  tft  there  ar^  tendenc^^^^^ 
nnvate  lenders  to  jw  give  it  to  high  mcomes.  Now,  aecreiary 
Smmo  cSmrbrfow  u^^^  said  the  same  thing  about  the  loan 

*tlrSKdditi?^^^  lenders  put  arbitranr  limits  on 

loan  iSoimts  and  many  discriminate  agaimit  students  that  are 

"^eliJi^bSn'JSirtlSt  four  years,  and  it  has  not  imprc^^ 
at  all.  No  matter  Shat  we  do  in  this  program,  the  banks  are  not 
SiSg  to  lend  it  to  the  people  we  have  tSked  about  getting  it  to. 

Now  why  should  we  keep  chasing  more  money  after  bad  money? 
TheSTnJSnSs  don't  work.  It  works  in  theory,  but  not  in  reality. 

M?  ESSSSi  As  you  also  know,  in  those  comments  Secretary 
Ci^ino  madehe  alsb  said  that  although  we  are  happy  basically 
wS™U  3  Sie  programs,  although  certainly  ,  they  all  can  be  im- 
preved,  the  one  program  that  the  Administration  u»  unhappy  dbout 

^wS  iTuSSSTabout  that  loan  program  because  of  its  compler.. 
itv  laSk  of  loah  availabUity  to  the  right  persons,  aiid  cost.  Secre- 
tory Sdifwio^statement  gSes  on  to  say  that  we  Uitend  to  come  up 
with  a  program  we  think  will  resolve  most  of  those  issues. 

Mr  IaSST  My  constituents  say  we  have  been  unhappy  about  it 
foTyears,  anrf  we  have  not  done  anything  to  change  It.  The  poor 
kid  still  cannot  get  a  loan.     ,  ^      ^     ^  _ 

Mr.  KoRNnu).  We  have  only  been  here  two  years. 

Mr.  Early/Ku  have  only  been  here  two,  but  the  ones  before  you 
gfaid  the  same  thing. 

LOAN  COSTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Natcher  said  41  cents  in  every  dollar,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
and  Mr.  Califano's  stotement  says^ecent  interest  rates  on  a  $1,000 
GSL  will  cost  the  Federal  Government  oyer  the  life  of  the  loan 
about  $700.  We  identify  that  problem  each  year,  and  then  we  do 

^'^oii^Sn.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  following  the  stetute  that 
Congress  passed,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Early.  I  am  not  putting  all  of  the  blame  on  you;  give  us  our 
share;  give  us  more  than  our  share,  but  we  won  t  change  anything. 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  This  year  we  will  have  a  proposal  we  think  will 
address  some  of  this.  Finally,  we  will  have  one. 

Mr.  Early.  You  tell  us  every  year,  it's  liKe  a  record  you  told  us 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  You  have  to  give  us  a  little  credit,  Mr.  Early. 
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f Ji?*'^-  i  li,"^^-  'yPe  of  program.  For 

the  BEOGs  and  others  I  will  giye  you  a  lot,  but  in  this  program  we 
are  domg  the  eame  thing,  Mr.  Kornfeld,  and  until  you  take  away 
.  the  money,  you  don't  correct  the  inequity. 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  That's  exactly  our  approach  to  it.  I  mentioned 
before  we  already  took  some  steps  in  the  NDSL  program  and  40 
percent  of  the  schools  are  getting  less  money,  we  think,  since  the 
default  rate  increased.  We  are  still  not  satisfied;  we  are  saying  that 
IS  not  enough,  and  we  already  notified  the  institutions.  Mr.  Cali- 
tano  sept  out  a  letter  to  each  of  the  institutions,  notifying  them  we 
are  coming  up  with  specific  performance  standards  and  if  the 
institution  does  not  meet  these  standards  next  year  they  are  going 

to  get  zero,  and  we  have  already  taken /tep  one. 
We  are  going  to  take  step  two. 

Mr.  Early.  "Next  year  never  seems  to  come.  Every  time  I  have 
heard  about  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  it's  the  reser- 

Komtell?  *         ^  ^       different  this  year,  Mr. 

we  are  tiying  very  hard,  and  it's  not  very 
encduraging.  Lenders  have  their  own  needs  and  it's  hard,  except  bv 
coercing  and  talking  to  them,  to  get  them  to  do  more  in  4hi8 
program.  We  think  we  are  coming  up  with  ideas,  however  We 
have  preliminary  ideas  where  we  think  we  can  resolve*  the 
problem.  /  • 

^^Ji^  Early.  Private  lenders  only  have  one  goal  and  that  is  profit- 

Mr.  fioRNPELO.  Absolutely. 

not^woric"*'^*  /  ^° 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmkn. 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  I  think  you  will  be  happy,  Mr.  Early,  with  our 
recommendations  on  th^t  program,  because  we  share  the  same 

^TJJi  nn^rZf  ^^""^^^r^^^       P~^'«'  ''       ^«  'hink  talking 
will  not  correct  it  and  pi-omises  will  not  correct  it. 

The  only  thing  that  will  correct  it  will  be  a  program  that  has 
major  differences  from  the  present  program. 

Ms.  Beebe.  I  wonder  if  I  could  put  a  positive  note  in  here? 

This  program  has  grown  from  300,000  loans  in  the  first  year  of 

the  program  to  over  one  million  loans  in  1978.  The  1980  budeet  will 

make  over  $2  bill  on  available  to  1.1  million  sti^dents  to  a  tend 

postsecondary  institutions.  It's  not  running  as  well  as  we  would 

h2^^4^\  A  are  pretty  fantastic  statistics  oii  the  num- 

bers of  students  we  are  reaching. 

hi^^'^a^^^'  il^^f^  t'®*"®^*'"^'.  »8  far  as  you  know,  it's  so 
t??-        wouldnt  we  be  betterloff  lett?  ig  the  banks  and  private 

an"1iveTtoThe\id^^  "T^     '''''  '^'^ 

buUheVankl'^S  ge"  .^Tater"  '^''"'"^ 
Thank  you. 
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^  [The  following  questions  were  submitted  tb  be  answered  for  the 

record:]  \ 

Default  fteDucTiON  Prb-Claxm  Services 
Mr  Natcheh.  What  Bt^p«  areVp"  taking  to  provide  prwlaim  services  to  lenders 

fnrthr  location  of  borroweri  via  ^TMlaim  awistance.  The  first  la  a  wries  oi 
.  -torrower  or  rejative.  The  lecond  li  a  poatel  trare 
*^e°i!o2;.UulK:  SJiTother  ad 

£Sisiis  We  &r^MIsr^?^h^«^ 

* X  h/v^ Ln  Svild  by  the  IRsThat  M  a  reiult  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

tem^Jof  m%  Wow  the  Ofnce  of  Mucation  tRe  ui«  of  the  Taxpayer  Ad^re»  . 
Request  PrMram  to  use  in  tlje  recovery  of  monies  owned  the  U.S.  under  all  litle  iv 

"Xlrt'cSrSSlyTopoelng  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  a  Credit  Bureau  for  their 
-JtlLn^  In  Ktiiut  TUm  ia  being  iwiewed  by  the  Under  Secretary  !  ^ 

vJe      ciite  ^SJSTal  soon  iSulSita  for  addr^i  information  from  the 

•  Cr  Vehrcle  oJi^rtmen^^^   the  States^ll  be  handled  a.  a  portion  of  the  Credit 
Bureau  contract. 

Status  or  States  Without  Guarantxx  Agencies 
\    Mr.  NatCHEH.  What  SUtes  do  hot  have  a  State  guarantee  agency?  Why  haven't 

'^Mr  '^SN*SS'th?fXw""jaCTnot  have  a  State  guarantee  agency  or  a 
privIuSwrniSJcy  currently  Insuring  student  loans:  Alabama.  Arizona.  Colo- 
fSiltHctTcolSmbfa.  Hawaii' Mi«ii-ippl.  Mi«uri.  Montana  Nebraslca.  North 
naWoi  Texas  Washimrton.  West  V  rginui.  Wyoming,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

£N  tR  atoveX^^  with  the  exception  of  Wyoming,  is  'till  m  the  t«ne 
conwmiriB  process  of  establishing  a  student  loan  insurance  program.  Missouri  and 
wSIhSSSh  ^11  sign^reemenUi  with  the  OfTice  of  Education  in  the  very  near 
St"re  In  Arabami  Arizona.  Colorado.  North  DakoU.  and  (TexM,  legislation  is 
oindTng  The  DisSict  of  Columbia.  Hawaii.  .MiMissippi.  West  Virginia,  and  Pilerto 
iuco  are  stUI  studying  the  possibilities  open  to  them,  fn  Wyoming,  the  governor  has. 
dwfdSd  not  t^  crei J  a  s£^  -mce  Wyoming  has  no  significant  problem 

relative  tn  student  loans  at  this  time. 

Frdbral  Role  in  District  or  Columbia  Assured  Access  Loan  Program 
Mr  Natcher.  What  is  the  Federal  role  in  the  guaranteed  loan  program  operating 
in  The  DiSrrt  of  Columbia?  In  effect,  then,  the  Fedenil  terOov^rnmenf  Ske 
direct  lender?  Is  this  a  unique  situation,  or  will  the  Federal  Government  take 
similar  action  in  other  areas  of  the  country?        .  „    ,      ,  ,rioi 

M   Korn/1!l"  Until  June  1976.  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  GSLP)  in 
the  District  ofColumbia  was  administered  by  the  city  .Ro^""!"*?*- ""1^' J* 
pr^ram.  loans  were  made  by  a  consortium  of  commercia  banks  in  the  District  w^^^^ 
Dod^ed  their  funds.  The  Consort  urn  made  loans  to  students  Because  of  the  financial 
SSTbility  of  the  DC.  government  to  pay  default  claims,  the  Consortium  ceased 

'"ll;'l97rthTco'ni^rti..m  agreed  to  resume  making  student  loans  under  the  Feder- 
ally Insured  phase  of  the  oIl  program  (FISLP).  fKey  allocated  m.llion  for  the 
tj%-7irschool  year,  of  wh.ch  « I  million  was  set  aside  for  first  time  borrowers  and 
U  million  for  repeat  borrowers.  Because  no  new  loans  had  been  made  by  the 
cln^rt  um  for  thrpreceeding  two  years  there  was  very  little,  demand  from  repeat 

•  borrowers.  The  $1  million  allocated 'for  new  borrowers  was  guickly  utilized  and  the 
Sn"  rtium  renised  to  reallocate  any  of  the  funds  reservea  for  repeat  borrowers^  * 
ThSr  by  mid  summer  of  l!)TX  there  was  again  a  lack  of  accessibility  m  the  District 
uf  Columbia 
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This  problem  wa«  addrewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  AuiBtance 
(BSFA)  and  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  AMOciation  (SLMA),  a  government  ipoii- 
•ored  private  corporation  which  ierve«  as  a  lecondary  market  for  the  Q$L  program. 
Because  loan  accessibility  is  a  m^jor  objective  of  BSFA,  it  was  decided  that  a^less 
we  could  assure  loans  in  our  own  backyard,  we  could  not  hope  to  meet  this  objc 
elsewhere. 

A  plan  was  developed  whereby  OfRce  of  Education  personnel  would  perform  ^ 
aspects  of  the  Itian  process  normally  perform^  by  the  fender  except  the  issuance 
the  loan  check.  This  includes  interviewing  prospective  borrowers,  determining  stu*^ 
^  dent  eligibility,  determining  the  loan  amount,  and  completing  the  necessary  paper* 
work  for  loan  approval.  The  applications  are  theQ  sent  to  the  Student  Loan  Process- 
ing Center  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  for  both  physical  edit  and  computer  veriHcation  of 
the  loan,  On^  a  loan  commitment  has  been  issued  by  Norfolk,  the  loan  documents 
are  forwarded  to*a  national  bank  in  Washington,  which  issues  the  check.  Once  the 
loan  has  been  disbursed,  SLMA  purchases  the  loan  and  will  service  the  loan 
through  one  of  its  contract  servicing  agents. 

Any  sUident  who  is  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  regardless  of  where  he 
or  she  attends  ichool,  is  eligible.  In  addition,  nonresident  students  attending  school 
within  the  District  may  alto  apply.  If  the  student  is  eligible,  he  or  she  is  assured  of 
receiving  a  Idan. 

This  unique  program  was  announced  by  a  press  conference  on  September  14«  1978, 
Operations  began  shortly  thereafter.  Through  the  end  of  Februrry,  1979,  3,303  loans 
have  been  approved  for  $8,420,868.  Of  these.  1,934  were  to  unoergraduate  students; 
.  1«369  to  graduate  students.  While  the  majority  of  these  loans  were  approved  for 
studenU  attending  schools  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  Chese  totals  reflect  loans 
for  use  in  314  schools. 

The  Federal  government  does  not  act  as  a  direct  lender  in  the  D.C,  Assured 
Access  Loan  program,  in  that  it  does  not  disburse  the  loan.  However,  as  mentioned 
above,  all  other  aspects  of  the  loan  process  normally  performed  by  the  lender,  are 
performed  by  OfRce  of  Education  personnel. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  strongly  been  uging  the  guarantee  agencies  to  devel- 
op a  program  of  loan  certainty  for  those  students  who  need  loans.  Some  States  have 
already  done  so.  Most  agencies  are  working  toward  this  objective.  As  it  is  subse- 
^  quently  determined  that  there  are  loan  access  problems  in  a  given  State  and  the 
guarantee  agency  is  unable  to  resolve  that  problem,  the  Office  of  Education  will 
consider  alternative  means  of  improving  loan  access.  This  may  or  may  not  take  the 
form  of  the  approach  used  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Resolution  or  Problsms  Rsoarding  Accountabiuty  op  Data 

Mr.  Natchbr.  A  recently  issued  GAO  report  noted  that  since  1968.  the  Office  of 
Education  s  accounting  computer  systems  have  failed  to  provide  accurate  flnancial 
and  operational  data  on  the  Guaranteed  Loan  program,  what  is  your  office  doing  to 
resdve  this  problem? 

Mr  KoRNPBLD.  The  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance  has  acted  on  the 
GAO  Audit  recommendations  pertaining  to  its  ffnancial  records.  Although  a  new 
prime  computer  contract  was  to  have  been  awarded,  the  Bureau  is  developing 
corrective  measures  using  the  present  system  and  allowing  for  the  possible  transi- 
tion from  the  current  computer  contractor.  On-Line  Systems,  to  another  data  proc- 
essing facility.  As  of  January  31.  1979  a  "Proposed  Management  Reporting  Subsys- 
if  was  completed.  This  document  speciffcally  addressed  seven  of  the 

'  Cf  AO  8  concerns.  They  are:  the  need  to  maintain  subsidiary  records;  recording  and 
reporting  of  accrued  interest  receivable:  records  of  insurance  premiums  receivable; 
records  of  defaulted  loans  receivable;  the  problem  of  loss  rate  estimation;  control  of 
mterest  benefits  and  special  allowances;  and  problems  with  the  insurance  premiums 
receivable. 

The  improvement  of  our  financial  accountability  is  a  long-term  undertaking  to 
which  the  Bureau  and  Department  have  committed  themselves.  Already,  full-time 
personnel  have  been  assigned  at  the  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance  and 
the  bureau  s  prime  contractor.  The  Office  of  Education  s  Office  of  Finance  has  also 
assigned  an  individual  to  work  with  the  bureau  on  this  project. 

A  further  task  is  underway  to  generate  operational  guidelines  and  develop  pro- 
gram specifications.  These  are  expected  to  be  issued  soon.  Their  implementation  will 
follow  thereafter. 
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iMPUtMINTATION  OF  AUTOMATID  SYSTEM 

f  !^  t.iiirr«m«  financial  sUtemenU.  Has  the  new  mtem  oeen 


Mr.  ivoMwrBUJ.  ti»c  "'••'•''""'';;jf  :•  "  VAhruarv  1976  It  hat  been  in  a  siaie  oi 
been  the  operating  system  for  OSL        february  lauo.  «  j  ,  subsystem 

"tW  current  c.nt-««  with  On  Un.  S^Wm.  -il' "JfJS.tS'TSLf.'SilS? 

&^-rc5s!'l"^pAvXtE:';;ils3  5^^^ 

and  records. 

COMPUTU  SYmM  PR0BL«M8 

tiS\'l%JSl^tirth.Uh°  rS;.  wim  "ill  m.k.  the  We.  note  mt««t,v.  „ 

cintinu.  to  undenio  further  impro™- 

menu  under  our  new  system. 

Fbqbral  Employii  Difaultirs 

o„"t!ij;*^s-StS?»irns^»Lr^^^^^ 

ES«pr>S^iSe,\i;t-?«    ^ssera^s  k  iSi 

following  table. 

GSL  PROGRAM  STATISTICS  Of  FEDERAL  PEFAULTERS 

Stcreiafy  Period  eodmi  - 

19?$  19/9  19;9  i9/y 

other  comptelions    5^2; 

Writeoff    ..  15'        .y^.        oocq        2  908        2  937 

Inrepayment/pfomisetopay    .      ...  540       2.782       2.8  9  2.908 

'•'"8^"°"  isni        lfi38        1  655  1.872 

NO  longer  Governrneni  ■  j        1-638        1.555  l.^^^ 


Losses/never  paid 

Total  Federal  defaulters 


6.600  6.600 
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Mr.  KoRNrcLO.  The  Office  of  Education's  efTorts  to  locate  student  loan  defaulters 
are  outlined  in  the  answer  to  your  question  on  . our  pre<laiin  servires. 

As  of  March  31,  1979,  &fi96  accounts  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  litigation. 

Status  of  the  CoLUcrtON  Contracts 

Mr.  Natchbr.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  gave  the  Office  of  Education 
authority  to  use  private  collection  agencies.  What  is  the  current  status  of  the  use  of 
collection  agencies? 

Mr.  KoRNrtLD.  The  use  of  private  collection  agencies  began  January  29, 1979.  The 
Office  of  Education  awarded  contracts  to  two  private  collection  9rganization8  to 
assist  in  the  collection  of  defaulted  Federally  Insured  Student  Loans.  The  contract 
in  the  Atlanta  Regional  Office  was  awarded  to  Financial  Collection  Agencies  and 
the  contract  in  our  San  Francisco  ofllce  was  awarded  to  Payco  American  Corpora* 
tion. 

The  Collection  Contracts  are  on  an  experimental  basis  for  one  year  in  the  two 
rMional  offices.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  Office  of  Education  will  determine 
whether  or  not  to  extend  the  contracts,  based  upon  the  Inspector  General's  review. 
During  the  first  year,  up  to  100,000  accounts  with  an  estimated  value  of  $106 
million  will  be  referred  to  the  contractors. 

CoLLKCTioN  Contract  Commission  Rates  and  Account  Selection 

Mr.  Natchkr.  What  percentage  of  collections  will  the  private  agencies  be  allowed 
to  keep?  What  will  prevent  the  collection  agencies  from  pursuing  only  those  student 
defalters  who  are  easy  to  locate  and  willing  to  repay  thefr  loans? 

Mr.  KoRNPEU).  Financial  Collection  Agencies,  the  contractor  in  the  Atlanta  Re- 
gional Office,  will  keep  27  percent  of  all  monies  cpllected.  Payco  American  Corpora- 
tionv^^ejontractor  in  the  San  Francisco  Regional  Office  will  keep  37.4  percent  of 
all  moniet^collected.  There  are  two  factors  which  prevent  the  collection  contractors 
from  pursuing  only  those  student  defaulters  who  are  easy  to  locate  and  willing  to 
reoay  thier  loans. 

First,  the  contract  stipulates  that  the  contractors  must  perform  specific  acti6n 
steps  within  a  set  timeframe  in  attempting  to  collect  on  an  Office  of  Education 
account.  The  Office  of  Education  will  review  selected  accounts  on  a  daily  basis  to 
verify  that  the  contractors  are  in  compliance  with  the  contratural  agreement. 

Second,  one  of  the  provisions  under  the  contract  requires  the  contractors  to 
indicate  the  percentage  of  accounts  that  they  estimate  they  would  be  able  to  convert 
into  repayment  status  within  180  days  after  receipt  of  an  account  from  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  contract  further  states  thiat  the  contractor  is  expected  to  meet  and  maintain 
its  proposed  percentage  cured  rate  and  that  the  contractors  will  be  monitored  for 
this  performance.  Failure  of  the  contractors  to  achieve  and/or  maintain  the  rate 
shall  be  cause  for  termination  for  default  pursuant  to  Article  24,  Default  General 
Provision  Form  HEW-314. 

[The  justification  submitted  by  the  Department  follows:] 
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PKPAaiMUIt  or  HEALTH.  WHJCAtXOH,  AHO  UELFAU 
OPnCI  9P  BDUCATXOH 
Studtnt  Let!)  Xniutanet  Fund 


Apfroprittimi  UngutH  and  l^pUwelon  of  Ungutit  chMgii. 

iteottiitt  •valUbU  foe  obligation  

guHBory  of  changoi  ?  ' 

Bttdgot  outhoriey  by  activity  

Obligationa  by  activity.....  

iHdgat  authority  by  objact  

Oteligatloni  by  objact  

Autboriting  laglilatlon..  

Tabla  of  aatiaatai  and  appropriation!  ' 

Juatificationi 
1. 


Narrativai 

A.    Ganaral  »tata»ant  

g.  Activitiaii 

!•  . Intarait  lubiidiai* • • • 
2.    Studant  loan  iniuranci 


321 


323* 
324 
329 
326 
.  326 
.  326 
.  327 
.  321 
.  329 

r- 


330 

332 
336 
338 


a.  Padaral  iniuranca  program      jiq 

b.  Padaral  rainiuranca  program  dafaulti  
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Appropriation  Ittiaota 
Studtnt  Loon  Inturanct  Fund 

fot  nacttaary  anpanaaa  undor  titla  IV,  part  1  of  tha  Hithar  Education  Act* 
[and  to  tha  aatant  not  othamiaa  providadi  tha  Ganaral  Idu^ation  Proviaiona  Act 
$7UOU,000]i/  $9S9,621,OOa,  to  raMin  availabla  until  avpandadft    Providad,  That 
tha  CoMisaionar  ia  authoriaad      iaaua  to  tha  Sacratary  of  tha  Ticaaury  notaa  or 
otjiar  obligatienai  in  an  aaeunt  not  to  aseaad  a  total  oC /|2S,000»000  without  fiscal 
yaar  U«itation»  to  Mintain  tiM  ada^uacy  of  tija  fundi  hut  only,  with  raapaet  to 
paywanta  authoriaad  undar  aaction  431  of  tha  Highar  Iduei^tion  Act]. 


Ikplanation  of  Lanfuaga  Changaa 

1/    Unguaga  ralating  to  tha  Ganaral  Education  Proviaiona  Act  for  Syataai  Oparation 
(eeaputar  aarviea)  ia  dalatad  and  includad  undar  tha  Studant  Aaaiatanea 
account » 

2/    Borrowing  authority  ia  dalatad  ainca  pravioualy  authoriaad  aaounta  will  ttmtin 
aval labia  to  auppert  any  unantieipatad  coat a* 


j  ,.-f.  i .  -       . (ML K^^A- „ **!  !VT» it^r*  T . i •/•rfV' 
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Aii^nct  AvtlUbU  Cor  Obligation  , 

1979  nao 

•>  ■ 

'   $    7i4p3l4,000  $  959,621,000 

Appro|iriaelon  

.    2^000,000   

Por rowing  authority..   243,l«9,000    , 

Profot^d  »uppl«»ant«l...  ••••  ^" 

CbmpMtati^t  tran»far  to  Stud.nt  Attittanct  for  473.0OO  ■ 

tyttaiH  pparation  cq«  (conputar  narvlca)   z  *<t'>^^i^  

w    .                            .    1    970.030,000       $  959,62i,00O 
SiibtotaU  budgat  authority.   »  f/u.ujv,^ 

.gecalpti:  1,122,000  1,100,000 

Itjturanca  prcBluM..   47,4S9,000  76,406,000 

Uoanft  repaid  •  "' 

Unobllgatad  balanca,  itart  of  years  30,157,000   

Fund  balar  a  |  40,000,000  65,000,000 

'    Borroirfing  authority    

»                .  t 
UngbUg#tad  balance,  and  of  yeers     

^und'belence  •  ■'    _     65.000.00Q  65,000.000 

Borrowing  euthority  >   - 

^      ,   il,023, 768,000  $1,037,127,000 

Totel,  obligatlpni  


1 


( 


r 


922  ^ 


32ri 

ty  e(  Changai 


I'JS  tilling  K  "ete 1970,030.0001/ 

Sk!«I!         ^  939,621.000 

 cMiHi...  ^   -9lO,40V,006 

Incraaaaai 

■'•lit  Int 

tncraaia  In  obllgattona.  on  ' 
■ubaldlaa  raUtlng  Coi 

(a>  Intaraat  banarita.   |H4,138,«)0  .143.829.000 

(b)  InertiH  In  bankruptcy, 
dMCh  and  dlMblllcy 

•••••  U.564,000                     ♦  2,067,000 

(D  0.f.ul)  .ctlvltl   235.74S.00O                     ♦  7.758.000 

Prograai  r 
1*    A^inlicraCl^  coit 

aUovancai  to  gutrancaa 

 22,202.000  »  aia.ooQ 

Total  Incraaiaa   ^  34,472.000 

Dtcrtaiaat 

aullt  Int 

iro,?.'-?''  JM.SW.OOO  .     .  1,. 802.000 

It    Advancai  to  State**  raiarva 

  45,313,000  -  29.311,000 

Total  dacraaiti  

H^t  Chang*  In  obll-  |. 

 "  ♦  13,339;000 

'AdJuitMntfti 

  -  *B|5ai  .000  .  28.923,000 

Unobllgatad  balanct,  itart  of  yaars  ^ 

Fund  balanct  ,   _  30,137,000  ♦  30.157.000 

Authority  to  borrow.   40,0001000  1  ^slooO.OOQ  2/ 

Nat  changa  In  budgac 

•"^«'*ty   -$10,409,000 

y     Includei  propoitd  auppltmental  of ♦$243,189,000, 

^     iNeg4tlva  aaounti  includad  undar  adjuitMnt.  rapr^aant  incr«aa«.. 


c 


\ 


^  BudgVt  Authority  by  Activity 

 ^  —       1979  5780 

.  ^  r,€ti—n^  EltllMtt 

l/\ntrr..ir  5ub«ldlc5...  760,395,000    I  793,624,000 

,  \  ■•  • 

Z:    btufJent  lojin  (usiir.inci>i  ^ 

a.    Horrowlng  nuthotity   2S,0*X},000  — 

b«     f*»dcral  inKurun'tt 

(..pUiilf»»)   758,000  11,023,000 

(jchioltb)   136^877.000  ISQWA^OOO 

Toul  budKct  authority...  I    970,030,000    $  959,621,000 

1/     tiicludvi  propo«icd  bupplenwntal  of  $243,189,000. 


Incrtaie  or 


«'|33,229,000 

25,000,000 
-  34,73J,000 
»  16.097.000 
•  110,409,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


_  J.   1^79  1980 

 gstilMtt  Eitt— ».t 

1.  Jfitevest  »ubsiaji?n   ♦    7«a,023,000  $  793,624,000 

2.  tedorjl  insurance 'proj^r am 

Uee-uU.   a4,3^9,060  -  74,2)9.000 

J.    Fedtfral  rclnsiiranc*  progran 

defaults.. a   151.386.000  169.224.000 

Total  obligation*   $1,023,768,000  11,037,127,000 


Incraa!^*  or 
Diicraai« 


Budget  Authority  by  Object 


1/ 

Eatlmta-' 


1980 
Eitinatt 


lnvr.tn..nts  ,1.1  loan   $    229,522,000  $  182,201,000 

<.r.i..ts,  MihsJdi**,  contribution*.  723,  44,000  ,  758,789.000 

iMV.rante  vUin..  and  indemnities.  16.^6^.000   18^631,000 

Jt.tA]   t.ndget   authority  by 

^j,j,^e....   ♦    970,030,000  $  9S9»621,000 


«.$  5,601,000 

-  10,080,000 

♦  17,838.000 
♦$13,359,000 


Incraait  or 

-$47,321,000 
♦  34,84')..)00 
»  2.067,000 

-$10.4O9>^ 


li^'  Int  ludtfs  ptoposvd  suppUmental  xti  $243, 189,0WJ. 
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— Tvn— 

Utimf 


Incr«ai«  or 


Oth«r  airvicti   •.••.«  

InvttfcMnta  and  loans  , 

Crane  a,  aubai4Ua»  contributionn*** 
Inauranca  c Ulna  and  indaanitiaa*** 


I  19,134,000  I  11,011,000  2,877,000 
268^0M,qOO  2O,679p000  -  24,409,000 
725,f44,000  758, 709,000     ♦  32,S43pOOO 


16.602,000  U,64a,000'    >  2.046,000 

Toul  ebUiationa  by  objact...    $1,023,766,000     $1,037,127,000  ♦$13,359,000 


925 


32ft 


Authorising  UtitUtion 

1979       ^                 ^  t9$0 

Aaount             1979  AMunt  1910 

Authorlfd      Ettiaaf  ^uthori«»d  Ettiif 

Hii|h*r  Iducatlen  ^ct; 

It    Cujir«nte«d  student  loan  '  . 

progroH  (TltU  1V-B)|  ^    ^  ^ 

ji.    Approprittlon                    Indtllnlto    $70l,S4l,000  Indoflnito  1959,621,000. 

b«    lotrowint  onthorlty, . . .    tndoflnlto       23,000,000  Indtfinlto 

c«    Propbiid  tuppltMntol..    Xndofinito     20,119,000  tndofinito   

Urilundcd  Authorisation: 

Initltutlonal  AUowanco              Ind»finlf         —  Indoftnitt  — ' 


Total  B.A   970,030,000  9M, 621, 000 

/  J 

/ 
/ 
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Student  l4Min  InitirAnc*  Pund 


Yen 

midget 

RutiMAtC 

to  ConnroHH 

iHUIHe 

*  SciiAtu 
Allovancc 

* 

Appropriation 

|171> 

1  73,226,000 

1  73,2H,0IX) 

1,73^226,000 

1  73,226,000 

IM,2(XMHiU 

^.  161,200,001) 

16W200,OOU 

.  161,200,000 

^M.M. 

^  2O*l»3g5|(H)0 

209,365,000 

209,365,000 

209,365,000 

29||,t40,(HH) 

291,640,000 

291 ,660,000 

^  29r,640,000 

I»J74 

398,66a,000 

396,668,000 

398,666,000 

1  UlA 

1  "ff^ 

S8(1,000ii)00 

^•0,000,000 

560,000,000 

550,000,000 

6S3,7a7iOlX) 

6^i3,7a7,0(M) 

653,787,000 

653,787,000 

Trtn»ttion 
Qunrter 

.  IH,on0,iKHl 

154,000,000 

« 

154,000,000 

154,000,000 

IQ77 

4M,260|000 

'  432,il2,000 

1  432,312,000 

357,312,000 

IQ77 

lorrowlnii 

.Itithority 

15,000,000 

• 

479,g63tOOO 

479,663,000 

479,663,000 

479,663,000 

t97i 

•orrowing 
authority 

25,000,000 

• 

40,000,000 

60,000,000 

40,000,000 

1979 

713,341,000 

713,341,000 

701,641,000, 

701,841,000 

1979 

Borrowing 
Authority 

25,000,000 

25*000,000 

25'»OOO,0O0 

25,000,000 

Propoifd 
SuppltatntAl 

^     243, U9, 000 

i9ao 

959,621 »000 

> 


Just M teat 4 on  , 

(  ' 

'  /student  loan  ftvturancc  fund 

?  1979   1,  ** 

/  *  Current               Revlaed.                J98(V        Increat,*  or 
.  £_^jj^r>^^>^oM  tntimAf   J-        RRtiiMte  Dccrcaftf  

.  .  .ci.i^*.*        $S17  ^If.  000      I  7bolj9'i,000      $793,624,000  t$33,229,000 

.    StvJcnt  l«an' 

\    JnKur.mcPJ  (Deldults) 

J.    Fi'dor^i  .  ' 

IrTr^uUr...       4^.7S8.00U  45.n8.0OO       '.lUOaS.OOO  -34.735.000 

o/hutuo.../.::     (  84;3',9:iK»)  ^      8a.3'.Q.0O0    (     7a.279.0O0)(-  10,080.000) 

Trur^'iruu^^  n«.H77..X,0      '  1  18.877 .OtK)     .  .54.W..0(H)    .  .6.0«7.lHX> 

fobUBltI"ns)...    (IM  jSfc.OOO)  (     151,386.000.-  (  1b0.224.OOO)(  •  17.8)«.OO.U 

l"::r\?y   .s.,«^..V.O  25.000.000  ru^  .^^^J, 

Borrowing  2^  000  000    -  25,000,000 

lutJornv*!!   726,IIM.ono        970.030.000       959;621.O00    -  J0,J09,000 

(ObUgitlnnO   (7gn,579.00O)  (1,.02l. 768.000X1 ,017, 127 ,000)(*  11.359,000) 

1/    Tndgf  inltj_j|uth9riiflH.gJl  —  ^  

To  asMst  »tudp..ts  in  niri.tif.j4  the  cost  of  attendance  at  poitsecondary  ln»t  ttutiouji, 
,.-G.iur.„.teca  Student  Luan  Program  l>  authorUed  under  Title  IV,  Part  B.of  thl 
Hffiher  Mur.tton  Act  to  provide  low-cost  Insured    oan.  to  student 
for  thi*  protirnm  arc  requested  under  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  •PP'°P'*"//" 
to  orovtde  tntrrcst  suhsidles.  Jiperial  allowances,  p.iyent*  in  ev^^nt  of  dafauUs, 

b^rrup  cy.  d.a.h  or  dlv.b.Uty  of  student  borrower.,  and  ad»lnistr.t  ve  aUowncas 
•to  StX^a^^^^^^^  non-proUt  guarantee  agencies  t^at  participate  in  th.  pro- 

I.,   .da.tt.m.  no..-w.»rr...l   W.!  r  I a.f  v..>u  c  arc  madi-  r  o  iM.t  .ihl  l '-h  new 

^MrVae.  ai.mi-  or  rn  .»i.ttng  eu.r.nrVr  .genrl.«  re-^rvc  fund,  to  ♦ncourage^ 

l^r  eupjinslon  or  strengthening  of  prograwa. 

By  the  end  of  fi^f.il  year  l^ao.  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  will  hava* 
support*»d  nearly  $l8  billion  In  loans  to  student  borrowers.    Of  this  amount, 
no  Mv.^U  billion  will  have  been  directly  Insured  by  the  Federal  goverwaent  and 
about  12  billion  win  have  been  guaranteed  by  State  and  non-profit  Prl^**" 
l^cnclc'  and  reinsured  by  the  Federal  government.    Recent  growth  in  new  loan 
volum.  (from  $l.B  billion  in  1978  to  $2.5.btlllon  in  |980)  is.  In  part,  attributed 
t  .  the  retenlly  enacted  Middle  Inroiae  Student  AssUt/ince  Act.    This  Act  eJlwinates 
the  $?^.l)0<)  family  Incomr  ceiling  as  a  require>»ent  for  interest  subsidv  and  there- 
fort-.  m.»ke^  all  students,  regardless  of  Incoaie,  eligibla  to  recelva  a  Federal 
subsidiaed  Ruaranu ed  loans- 
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*  »  H  'dl  ft  1910  an  «ppropfUtlon  of  $959,621,000  it  vaquttttd  oi  whUh  ' 

1^*JilV^  ^*  ^©  iM^uXtt  unUr  iht  lotn  Inturtnci  pro^rnn 

and  |793»624,000  ii  for  Intirci^  p«ymfntt»  sptcltl  •UoMnct,  Inctntlvi  p«yMni> 
to  tti'^rantti  igineiK^  tnd  r-Ut*d  cvttt.    Thi  foUowlnt  UbU  rtflicts  dit«  gn 
U*«n«  tu«r«ntM4  during  fUeal  yciri  1979  afid  1960*  ^ 

1979  1900 
Eitlutet  Ettlnwto 

Loans  fiutrtntttd}  * 

Numbir  o(  tcsn   1,126,000  1,U3,000 

r  Volu»«..  ;   $2,250,000,OCX)  $2,500,000,000 

*  craj:?  Loan**.   t;,Q')B  $2,1«7 

ft  JjotioQ  in  Utmlt%  eonelmitt  to  bt  •  vajor  eonottn  o£  eht  Off  let  of  Edueatloiu 
H«hr  •fforu  hcvt  b%m  a«4t  to  rt^t  dtfgultt,  to  prorld*  laymrad  eoU«e. 
tioM  «nd  f t^elala  Mtlttane*  to  Iwidtra  and  to  pvovldt  ■  Mro  Meuratt  ••tUttt 
.  of  tha  BAturo  of  tht  iivoblw.   Iht  trodltlonoi  uouuro  of  dofaultt,  londtr 
eUlM  Miowtitt,  It  tho  toUl  dofaultt  o^rtonood  br  tht  londtr.   itilt  rttt 
.  fw  •  MHSWWt  thfovgh  tht  colloetlon  off orta 

of  tho  fodotol  lovtimtti.    A  «oro  pmltt  Mtura  of  dofoultt  it  i  ntt  lott 
roto.    Alt  ntt  eoiA^tioa  Atfoultod  looat  Mid  iv  full,  dtfoulttd  .^oana  In 
rtviywMit  tutut  and  othtr  dtfoultod  loom  writtoi^  off  with  itndora'  dofault 
elalna  to  pvovlda  tht  dofault  Hrcantaga.   laglanlng  with  tha  1980  budgat 
ro^uaat,  tha  dofoult  rata  utlUtad  irlll  ba  tha  natlafoult  Vou.    Aa  of 
t.v*o«i*ar  31,  1978,  thla  dafoult  porcantoga  vat  1Q.2  and  la  projoctad  .^o  ba 
9«(t  pareont  for  1980. 
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8lS2Vll;^2"orAct.  Tltl.  IV.  Uxt  1.  i.ctlon  421  (b).<2).(0.  »  («.  Section 
A28  (a) (2),  and  atctlen  438(d)) 

  1979   2/ 

,                          Currant          Bawliad  I9«(r  Incraaaa  or 

ADproBrtatton     Etttaata  tattwata  _  pacraaaa .  . 

Intarrtt  aubaldiaa: 

3lab«lIiII!i  %  8X.026.0O0    $.  72.!56  000  $  »I2,337.000  +$X0.08X.000 

SHor  ,Sardni;«r;«;M!ljLL2:flM    JALJfll^  m.m^  ♦  33.748.000  V 

^'  SubtoMl.  interaat....    276.763.000     H4.X58,000    357.' 87.000  +43.829.000 

SpaclaX  aXXo-anca.   202.569,nj0     349.584.000    377.782,000     -  XX.802. ri 

Daath,  dlaabllity  and  bankruptcy! 

"^oliTh'and  dlaablXlty  S. 088.000        5.959.000       6.74rt.0p0     ♦  789.000 

SlUkru^tcy.".   3:018.000      10.605.000>    11.883.000  %.J^mm- 

"      Subtotal,  elalaa   8.106.000      16,564,000     18.631.000     ♦  2.067.000 

^':..*^^TiZir  39.193,000      «,S15.000i/  16.204.000     -  29.3li.OOO 

'':a:t:t«:iti;r"i~aScr::  9.673.«^  11.522.000  11.9.0.000  .  u,,^ 

'"H^tiC^S"!.?"!?!!!!"!"    8.S30.0OO       10.680.000      11.030.000     *  350,000 

«:«a?''!?!:!!"!"  18,203  000       22.202.000     23.020.000     ♦  818.00O 
Obllgatlona   544.834.000     788,023.000    793.624  000     ♦  5.601.000 

'^2::V"?"rrd!r...  -27.628.000  -27.628.000   -  ♦27..M.000 

•      Unuaad  *pproprl*tlon  end    ^  

o{  year   —  

-        Tot.l,  budfl.t  aurhotJny.  n7,206,0OO    1760,395,000  $793,624,000  ♦$33,229,000 

1/  Includes  $2,282,000  In  l'>«n  idvince  fund.  *pproprlit*d  In  X968  and  re««lnln| 
^    AvalUbltt  until  driim  by  eligible  5tite«. 

2f  Tndafinjf  authorlf  tlon   

Purpo»«^  and  — thod  of  op»ra»loni 

.     .  I  ..,,uvni'.  in  .  .  MM.        r  m   I  M-*!  co»t.  At  eUglblt  poitMCondity  initltu- 
tionn  th^t  have  ■Isntd  igrtcment*  with  the  CorwUiloner,  ■  program  of  guaranteed 
a  d  subsldUcd  ,tu5ent  U.n.  U  proposed  tor  further  funding.  J-"."^;/.;/  - 

dent  Loan  program  enablea  itudents  to  borrow  Irom  co«iierclal  and  other  I"**'"  J° 
hllp  P^y  tor  the  cost  of  education  or  ^r.JMng  at  over  8,120  eligible  unlver.  tie., 
c!ueri  ,  and  vocational  .chooU.    Loan.  a.«  either  guaranteed  by  State  or  private 
nonlprof  t  Agenclr.  or  Insured  directly  by  the  federal  government.    Cuaran  eed  loan, 
"r^  mLe  to  Undergraduate,  graduate  and  profec.lon.l  .tud.nt.  -ho  .re  enrolled  on 
nt  least  4  haU-time  be»i»  In  eligible  Inatltutione. 

f 


\ 


\ 
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About  16,000  coHMwrtlal  Underi  have  betn  approved  by  ch«  Cdnmiftiiontr  to  partl^'cl* 
QM  in  tht  pro|ram»    Currant ly,  Statt  a|tnclfi  at  vtU  «•  a  ralatlvtly  imU  1. 
fnMb«r  of  tducitional  inttitutloni  mak«  loaTia« 

Loam  iMy  bt  Mdt  for  up  to  12,500  per  academic  year  for  undergraduate  and 
vocational  itudenti  Mnd  15,000  per  acadenic  year  for  iraduate  and  profetiional 
ttudenta,  aUhou|h  lome  Statei  may  limit  thtie  amounti.    The  total  loan  obll|ationi 
for  all  acadeaic  yean  may  not  exceed  $7,500  for  undergraduate  or  vocational  itu- 
denti and  $15,000  for  studenti  who  alio  borrow  for  graduate  or  profeiilonal  itudy. 
The  Federal  lovernnent  payi  a  leven  percent  interefie  iub»ldy  on  behalf  i)l  eligible 
•tudenti  «#hlle  they  are  in  ichool,  during*  maximum  t2-monch  grace  period  follow* 
lug  graduate  or  withdrawal  (rom  ichool,  and  during  authorised  periods  of  deferment* 
In  addition  to  the  payment  of  an  intereit  lubsidy,  a  ipcclal  allowance  alio  Is 
paid  to  the  leaders  on  outstanding  loans  to  provide  a  total  equitable  yield  of  up 
to  12  percent  and  to  encourage  their  participation  In  the  program.    Effective  with 
the  quarter  ending  Harch  3J ,  1977,  the  special  allovance  authorised  to  be  paid  to 
lenders  is  determined  by  a  formula.    The  rate  is  3  1/2  percent  less  than  the 
average  bond  equivalent  rate  for  9l-day  Treasury  Bills  auctioned ^during  the  quarter 
and  rounded  up  to  the  nearest  l/fl  of  one  percent*    The  annual  rate  currently  may 
not  exceed  five  percent* 

Under  proviaioni.  of  the  /liddle  income  Student  Assistance  Act  fP.L.  95->566)  effective 
November  I,  1978,  all  students,  regardless  of  family  income*  are  eligible  for  a 
subsidised  guaranteed  student  loan.    Previously,  the  program  provided  that  only 
those  stfudents  whose  adjusted  family  income  was  less  than  $25,000  were  eligible 
for  the  interest  subsidy.    However  a  few  students  with  an  ad  lusted  family  income 
of  $25,000  or  greater  have  received  the  Subsidy  If  the  vrhoola  determined  that  thr 
families  w^re  unable  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  education* 

In  tht  case  of  the  borrower's  death  or  total  and  permanent  disability,  the  Federal 
government  pays  the  o'Jtstanding  principal  and  interest  on  loans  made  after 
December  15,  1968.    The  Federal  government  a'so  pays  the  outstanding  principal  and 
interest  on  any  loan  when  the  horrnwiT's  debt  is  le^iHy  discharged  in  bankruptcy. 

1980  rfudaet  PoHt.jy 

In  fiscal  year  1980  an  appropriation  of  $79^,h24,OO0  Is  reque^tod,    This  amount 
represents  an  increase  of  $31,229,000  over  tho  1974  request  of  $760,395,000.  Of 
the  total  request,  $357,987,000  is  for  intcrst  subsidies!  $377,782,000  for  special 
allowance  payments;  $11,990,000  is  for  the  administrative  allowance  to  guarantee 
agencies,  $11,030,000  is  for  the  supplemental  administrative  allowance  to  guarantee 
•  agencies;  $6,748,000  U  for  de^Ch  and  di«ahillty  cLiims;  $11  ,883,000  is  for  bank- 
ruptcy claims;  and  $16,204,00o  is  for  advances  to  guarantee  agency  reserve  funds. 

Fiscal  year  1980  interest  payments  will  total  $3S7,9fl7,O00  compared  with  ^ 
$314,158,000  in  1979.    Of  this  amount,  $82,337,000  will  support  1,.U3,0CJU  new  loans 
totaling  $2.5  billion  whereas  $72,256,000  supported  1.126,000  loans  totaling  $2.25 
billion  In  1979.    The  remaining  $275,650,000  will  support  $4.67  billion  in  loans 
made  in  prior  years* 

An  eitl^mated  annual  special  allowance  rate  of  ^.,25  percent  in  fiscal  year  1980 
will  bring  the  total  yield  on  outstanding  loans  to  11.25  percent  and  will  result  In 
obligations  totaling  $377,782,000  compared  wjth  n  five  percent  rate  supporting 
obligations  totaling  $389,584,000  in  197<i,    The  4.25  special  allowance  rate  will  be 
paid  on  loans  ootst^nding  of  approximately  $^  l>illion,  and  reflects  the  projected 
decline  in  overall  Interest  rates.  ^ 

Death  and  disability  claim  paymentk  aro  e^tlr.ati'd  at  $6,748,000,  an  increase  of  13 
percent  over  the  $5,959,000  pavmenti  in  r»7  ».  This  in.  rease  is.  rt-lativelv  consis- 
tent with  tne  increase  in  progran*  volunr . 

Bankrupt:  V  ^laims  are  esclrr;iteJ  t<r>  be  $U.ad3.v'i'0  ft.r  l98»»  .ompared  with 
$lO,605,:»r»0  m  X^T^, 
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toao  compared  with  $10,680,000  in  1979.    Th'ls  .uppU».nta  •"hoi, 
„.,s..t/of  .n  .ddlelon.l  .n.  half  of  o«  p.rcnt  iS"  bl  urcd  or 

eroaram^  Daralltled  the  FedBral  Insurance  program.  Tht  iUowinc**  »u«t  b>  usqo  .or 
rrolram  p'rol^tlon,  collection  actlvlti.,,  and  .d«ini.t  rat  Ive  co.t.. 

rthrrnd^'I  fUcil  v"r'"98rr:"lt/ng  in  a  I*  p.rcent  incr....  in  their  .h.re  of 
th.  loan  voluM  itrom  $1.98  billion  to  »2.26  billion). 

T:„  lollowln,  thrre  tabl.s  r.U.ct  data  on  tb.  «-tus,of  loan,  under  th.  Gurantr.d 

Stmieni  Loan  proKram: 

Combined  Guarant-?  Agtncy  and  Fed«ral  Loan  PortfoUoa 
(Dollara  in  MiUions) 


FY  1978 

FY  1979 
• 

FY  1980 

DisburHcaents 

Start  of  period 

Current  Period 

End  of  period 

(Nunbar  *  current  period) 

$11,238 
$  i.854 
$13,092 
1,025 

$13,092 
$  2.250 
$15,342 
1,126 

$13,342 
$  2.500 
$17,842 
1.143 

Cumulative  payments  &  cialma 
paid  to  lender 

$  6.267 

$  7.550 

$  8.953 

Cuaulative  outstanding 
In  repayment 
In  school 

$  6,825 
$  2.847 
$  3.978 

$  7.792 
$  3.123 
$  4,669 

$  8,889 

$  3. 553 
$  5.336 

Percvntagi^  of  outntanding  loans 
fit  III  in  school 

■  58 

60 

60 

Yt»f»rly  T.itured  loans 
CuouUtiVf  matured  loans 

$  i.364 
$  9.1U 

$  1.558 
$10,672 

$  1.633 
$12,505 

\ 

\ 


\ 

\ 


/rv^-^^SF-T^'  ■  ■■     '    ...      ...... .     .       .  ...  .     .        .   ^. 
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radtfAl  Inaurad  Iqm  Portfolio 
(Dollm  in  HilliOfia) 


rum 


FY  1979 


FY  19S0 


a 

5,171 

1 

5,441 

Currmt  ^riod 

$ 

417 

1 

270 

1 

244 

End  of  >ptriod 

$ 

5»171 

1 

5,441 

1 

5,685 

(Huttbtr  -  currant  poriod) 

236 

143 

CuaulAtivi  paywnta  4  claiM 

paid  to  landar 

1 

2.776 

1 

3.315 

$ 

3, $27 

CuniUeivc  outitandint 

1 

2»395 

1 

2.126 

$ 

1.65S 

Zn  rapayvane 

1 

1,152 

% 

1.093 

$ 

980' 

tn  aehool 

I 

1,243 

I 

1.033 

$ 

878 

Pareanca^a  of  outatandini  Xoana  atlXl 

in  school 

52 

49 

47 

Yaarly  mitu  .  loana 

1 

519 

1 

4B0 

$ 

399 

r'trulaeivf    ».arad  loana 

1 

3,921^ 

1 

4,406 

$ 

4,806 

Cuarancaa  ^aocy  lioan  Portfolio 
(Oollara  in  Hillioaa) 


Plaburaa— nta 

Start  of  pariod 

Currant  parlod 

End  of  pariod 

(Ntuibar  -  currant  pariod) 

Cuaulativa  payaanta  4  claiaa 
paid  to  landar 


FY  1978 


$6,444 
$1,437 
$7,921 
789 


$3,491 


FY  1979 


$7,921 
$1,980 
$9,901 
9$J 


$4,235 


FY  1980 


$  9,901 
$  2.256^ 
$12.15. 
1,025 


$  5.126 


CiAulatlva  outatandinf 
In  rapayMttt 
tn  ftchool 


$4,430 
$1,695 
$2,735 


$5,666 
$2,030 
$3,636 


$  7.031 
$  2,5'»3 
$  4. 458 


Parcantaga  of  outatandinf  loans 
atlll  in  achool 


62 


64 


63 


Ysarly  aaturad  toana 
Cuauiativa  aaturad  * >ana 


$  845 
$5,186 


$1,079 
$6,265 


$  1.434 
$  7.699 
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A.  Federal  in»urance  proqr«»« 

ohliq^tiohl   

^  receipt »   

Prior  y««r  author ity 
Start  of  y««r   ^  •  •  •  • 

Subtotal  appropriation 
(Mjuatad)   

B.  .    radar*!  reinausance  program: 

Obllqitions   

Aval  labia  raci'lpta   

.Prior  yaar  .luthorlty 
Stfrt  ot  y««r   

Subtutal,  appropriation 

(Adjuutud)   

C.  Borrowing  »iui^r»ty  

iv»t«i  • 

nbUijallf>ii«*   

M  J  .*)]'>  I  orr\pt^   

Htior  vpar  .luthcirity 
Utact  o:  vtr^r   

SubtotJl  .ippropriation 
(Adiu:ited)   

Borrowing  authority  

Tf        budget  authoiity  ... 

2/     Indeftnlff  author Irat Ion 


n  1979 
Havitad 
Eatiaati 


Ineranat  or 
Eatiwatt  Daogaaaa 


$84,359,000  $7'.,27'J.OOO  -^0.080.0(10 
.36,072  .  000      -63,256.000      -^7.  M.O 


-  2.529,0e0 


♦  2,529.000 


45.758,000       11.023,000      -  34,735.000 

151.386.000  169.224.000 

-12.S09.000      -14.250.000      -  1,741,000 


138.877.000      154.974.000     ♦  lt).09V.O00 


25.000,000 


235.745.000  243.503.000  ♦  '''^''^Z 
-48.58i.000    ,-77.506,000      -  2H.4?'>...'M 


2,529,000 


184.635.000  165,997.000 
25.000»000  — -  . 


♦  2,529,000 

-  18,638,000 

-  25.000,000 


iiO'UhD.OOU    n65,997,od0  -$43,fe4b,C0U 


Purpoie  *nd  awthod  »f  operations 


,  student  U,n  Insur.ncV  Fund  w..  "  ".^'"tJ  .r^id  .n.bU.  th.  Co-l- 

tlon  Act  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  ^!°»"'";,,.„u.d  ,o,n  r.p.y».nt.,  oth.r 

sloner  to  p.y  default,  fror,  '"""""//'^t^hU  purpose.  AppropHat  Ion.  .r.  -.4. 
recipe.,  and  fror,  --""''//P/X  eder.Uy  m.ur'ed  'nd  Jeder.Uy  r.ln.ut.d  len- 
to cover  default  payiiw.its  on  both  federally 


-.--i-d'f^r-'urc-aT  ;la'r°r,sr;:..Ted  tu;".r.r;e"ro"c«"'fn*ir7f 'Trr'.;ue.tea  . 
;r6'^:W  -i"her'wuh  recelp..  of  »77,506,OOO  «IU  Support  an  e.tl-«t.d 


^3  J 
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•243.501,000  in  dtfauU  cliiimi  and  reUrcd  co*t».    Thit  Incrcait  of  $7,758,000 
tbovt  iht  etttmated  $235. 74'j,000  in  ohUp.nion«  for  197^,  will  be  tupporctd  by 
iiierta»rd  collection  rlfortt  re»nlttnR  trofn  increnwd  te«ff  and  effort  of  •ht 
contract  tolttctori,    A  detxiltd  rirplan.itinn  of  thti  rtquttt  It  given  In  the  stc- 
•tUjn*  lollowing  entitltdt    Federal  Tn-.urcd  profKrnn»  and  ftderal  Reinsurance  pro- 
lir*Hi» 

The  lollowtnt  table  ri.|  lect  Cuniul.itlvr  t  Inlmt  and  los*  parcontaRe  for  both  programt 

»  liim  Sr.itii<i 
U'f^Ilirs  In  Thousands) 


Fedi-rO  Insured  Student  I.o.in  ProKr.imt 

i*iimiil.it  ivf  m.itiirvd  lo.nnii 

•  lumulatlvi'  Imdcrft  •  I 
4diu»tf»ent<  (ur  ceJ  Irct  lun      l i 
PtiKMtal,  delmlt* 
Mini'l.utve  bankrupts  \  cl.nm^ 
iiijnuUtiv(-  deirh  ana  d*«;.il»<lM\  ' 
(fmi.Utive  n»'t  1i>»» 

4 

Adiuttment^  (or  lollr-Hon  el  ortu 
Snbr.^tal,  dri.iulr  p^rientage  3/ 
^a»>kruptty  clalmt  pervencj^ae 
De.ith  and  dliabtUtv  (  Ia1m4 
Net  loti.  percentage 

CtuArantee  agency  programj 

Cumulative  matured  loans 

Cumulative  lend«ri*  vlaimt 

Cumulative  barrkruptvy  claims 

Cumulative  death  &  ditabiUtv 

Cumulative  clatmt 


fY  1978 


$'i,'>2B,t«)U 


41  ),niJI 
2<J,725 
rs463 


1  / 


n,7 


10,5 

•  8 

•  4 


1  1  .7 


Lenders'  claimt  percentage 
lankruptty  claims  percentage 
feath  &  disability  claims  percentage 
Claimt  percentage 


FY  1979 


$4,4U7,646 

603,847 
"  17U898 
.  431,949 
13,942 
17,690 
463,^111 


13,7 
3,9 
9,« 
•  ft 
 ^ 


FY  1980 


$4,80h,394 

656,476 
'  252.901 
432,575 
37,72-5 
^  19.706 
490,006 

13,7 
4.7 
9,0 
•6 

^  li 

10,2 


•  6,264,551 

7,698,589 

468,056 

619.422 

788,641 

22,040 

28,434 

36,540 

16.925 

20,668 

25.412 

507,021 

668,524 

850,593 

9.0 

9.9 

10.2 

.5 

.5 

.3 



10,7 

n.o 

i'    Adjustment!  for  collection  efforts  include  loans  paid-in-full,  defaulted*  loans 
in  repayment  and  defaulted  Icani  written  off, 

1/    Under  claims  percentage  is  the  ratio  of  cumulative  claims  paid  to  lenders  to 
cumulative  matured  loans  with  no  consideration  given  to  recoveries  and  collec- 
tions made  by  Federal  efforts. 

2/    OefauU  percentage  is  the  ratio  ot  cumulative  claims  paid  lenders  less  collec 
tions  resulting  from  Federal  eftorts  to  cumulative  matured  loans.    This  percent- 
age.  which  IS  sho«n  as  10.'  percent  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  has  been 
reduced  to  1C.2  percent  as  of  December  31,  1978. 


-mm 

■  '"-it. 
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lit  'BCUMM  C6«n  iftiurancc;    ••    rcOffr<il  iniurincs  rrogria 

^  2/ 

1974  RcvlHcd  1980-  Incrcats  or 

*»                                                          EBtlraattf  Ritt—f  D<crtii«  ^ 

A*    Fttdifr.i i nsur^ncr  prog^ami  ; 

Dt.fj.iUf  Includtng  Inlcrest....        ♦71.22V,000  $38,268,000  -$12, 957, 000 

CoBimi  ',4i>n5  on  collection*                    1,634,000  4,011,000  ♦  2,377,000 

(r.,U«cLlonb)  1,500,000  1,500,000  — ' 

^       ColUttlon  cobls  tr.in*ferrcU 

>        ^.  Jjalarles  and  0)cprn»c»                    10,000,000  10.500.000  ♦  ^OO^OOO 

SubtotJl  ubUg.ir  lonb...y..         84,359,000  74,279,000  *-  10,080,000 

Kedprard*!«u!r  rot  lect  iorvs.  .\       -30,000,000  -  50,000,000  -  20,000,000 

Constr.ict  deUult  collectlonn.X      -   4,950,000  -  12,156,000  -  7,206,000 

ln>urrtnc€  premiums                             -    1,122,000  -    1,100,000  ♦  22,OO0 

Prior  yvar  npproprliit  ion 

Brought  >orward                                -    2>529,000    t^Z, 529,000 

f 

Appruprlat  ion                              $45,758,000  $11,023,000  -$34,735,000 

2/    Tndpfinitt  authoritit i on 


.J 


Purpose  .iml  riwthod  ul  pptratlona 

l.i  rr««vii«c  for  fttudrntb  and  lenders  who  do  not  haw  reasonable  access  tJ  Stat*  or 
privaca'*non-pro{ it  guarjntcp  tigency  proKr*inis,  a  prPs  'm  of  Federal  loan  Iniurance 
1%  .luthorlzed  under  Title  IV,  Part  B  ol  the  Higher    .  on  Act.    Upon  default*, 

the  Of.flce  of  Education  normally  pays  the  lending  In:   Itutlon  100  percent  of  the 
unpaid  (principal  balance  plus  interest,  whether  or  not  rhe  loan  qualified  for 
Ft^derel  interest  benefits,     exception*  to' this  Include  defaulted  loans  Mde  prior 
to  December  15,  1968,  (unpaid  principal  only  insured).     In  addition,  the  insurance 
IlafillHy  for  State  lender*  participating  In  the  Pederal  prograa  Bay  ba  ^educed  to 
9o  percent  or  80  percent  depending  on  their  default  experience.    The  law  also 
requires  the  Cwwulss loner  of  F.ducation  to  charge  an  insurance  prealuw  of  up  to 
omt-fourth  ofr une  percent  per 'year  on  the  unpaid  principal  anount  of  loana  insurad 
under  the  program. 

The  Higher  Education  Art  pla- 1/^ fenphas is  for  Insuring  loans  on  State  and  private 
non-profit  guarantee  agencies.    Although,  recently  enacted  leKlilitlon  haa 
encouraged  Statv  agcncieR  to  increase  parr U f pat  Ion  In  new  loan  voluM  fro«  69 
petrenr   In  1977,  to  90  percent  In  1?80,  the  Federal  Insurance  program  la  provide* 
,n  thr  event  that  such.agenc les  de  not  exist  or  are  unable  ♦o  provide  adequate  ^ 
cdverage.     Hy  the  end  of  flacal  year  1980,  approMlmata ly  15.7  billion  in  disbursed 
'oans  will  have  bean  Insured  under  the  federal  program— approximate  I y  32  percent  of 
all  loans  Insured  under  the  Cuarantaad  Student  Loan  Program. 

Thi«  lender  most  excf^^iiie  reasonabTe  care  and  diligence  In  making  loans.     In  th« 
ewpttf  the  borrower  defauUa  on  an  nbllgation,  the  lender  la  required  to  make  all 
re4*onablc'  eirorts  to  effect  'coflection  before  filing  a  c'.aim  Mith  the  Fmderal 
Kovernmrnt  for  relmbursemfnt  o(  the  loss.     If  it  Is  determined  by  the  Coamlss loner 
that  the  leOder  has  not  exercised  such  diligence,  the  claim  ii  returned  for  further 
erforr  ot  In  some  cases  ruled  Ineligible  for  payawnt  due  to  lender  negligence.  The 
Federal  government  provides  lenders,  without  charge,  a  pre-clalm  maslstanca 
^^rviir,  primarily  to  as5l3t  the  lender  In  locating  the  bor'o«er  »o  that  loan* 
reiiuiin  in  good  standing  without  costs  of  filing  a  claim.    U  haa  been  found  that 
the  u-^e  of  this  service  during  early  dellquency  often  convinces  a  atudant  borrower 
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*to  raturn  hii  lo«n  to  f«pay»tnt  icatui* 
1980  budtat  poUcy 

Tp  providt  a  (tdarally  loan  Iniuranct  protrani  an  appropriation  of  Ini023,000  li 
ri^jtsttd  for  flical  ytar  1960|  rtprtiantlnt  a  titcrtait  of  134,733,000  btlPw  cht 
l4Sp7S8,000  titlMttd  for  1979*    Thli  amount  aUng  wtth  anticipated  rtcalpti  of 
«03, 236, 000  will  support  titifflatad  default  claim  oblisationt  totaling  $74,279,000. 
Thii  rapraianti  a  12  pvrctnc  dacreaic  balow  tha  titinatad  fiscal  ypar  1979  cUint 
obUgationiupf  184,359,000.    A  diicuiiion  of  tht  tttiniata  foUowii 

—  Although  tha  landari'  claimi  ptrcantaga  for  1980  ii  titiiMtcd  to  raoirfin 
conitant  at  13,7  ptrcant,  tht  currant  dtfault  par-  tntaga  as  of 
Dacasbtr  31,  1978  to  tha  Fadaral  govarnm«nt  aft^t  collaction  efforts 
and  wrlta-offi  ii  10.2  parcant.    Thii  ligntficant  improvaiMnt  in  the 
araa  of  FISL  dafaulti  ii  primarily  due  to  iaproved  pre-cU^**^ 
aiiiitance  provided  to  lenders,  improved  collection  effort      ind  the 
publicity  gained  by  the  Federal  governnientii  program  to'^rec  ^e  the 
default  problem* 

—  The  regional  offices'  collectiotiv 'effort  is  expected  to  recover 
150,000,000,  an  increase  of  67  percent  over  the  1979  figure  of 
130,000,000.    Of  the  $50,000,000  in  collections,  110,500,000  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  to  l^ovlde 
administrative  support  for  the  Federal  collections  efforts,  fhe 
amount  transferred  for  1979  was  |10,000,HX)0,    Collections  from  the 
collection  contractor  in  ^wo  Office  of  Education's  regions  are 

.^estimated       Il2» 156,000  in  receipts  in  1980  compared  to  $4,950,000 
in^'4979.  ^ 

The  coUecilon  cstinaies  assume  that  702  term  Collectors  would't/e 
hired  and  fully  trained  during  fiscal  year  1979  and  that  the 
collection  contract  (in  two  Office  of  Education's  regions)  would 
be  extended  for  another  12-fnunth  period*    Improve  efficiencies 
will  ba  realixed  due  to  one  year's  experience  with  the  GuarAnteed 
Student  L^an  program* 

—  The  19S0  obligations  include  $4,011,000  to  handle  commission  \ 
payments  for  contract  default  collections  and  $1,500,000  for  \ 
collections  computer  support. 

Insurance  premiJM  income  is  estimated  at  $1,100,000  in  fiSLsl 
year  1980.    This  small  decrease  of  $22,000  from 'the  $1(12:2,000 
In  1979  is  directly  related  to  the  projected  decreased  loan  « 
volume  in  the  Federal  insurance  program 
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FY  197V  2/ 

Itevlitd  1980"  Incriaw  or 


Sti;:iw^^^^^^  1151,^  000        $169,224,000  *I17.S3S.000 

  -^^-^"^^ooq  --i^^-^^ji^'  ^u^m, 

ApproprUtlon   U38.877.000        $154,974,000        *  $16,097,000 


?;    Tnd>flnU«  authorlt^tlon 


^urpo«»  and  fwthod  of  opratldp  ^-^-^^^ 

T.  cnco.,r..Kr  SiaLc%  to  .>.iri  i «  i  p..i  f  in  t  lu'  t.Mr.nlccd  I.o.n,  proj^r.i.  ,  the  nff.cc  ol 
Kdutntlon  in  .uthorU.d  to  rclniure  loans  guarantt.d  by  State  and  non-profit 
orivaev  aaancles  to  th«  axtent  of  at^lcast  80  parcvnt  of  th«  principal  and  Intaraat 
!i«ount  of  tha  losi  Incurred  by  tha  agancy  In  Mating  Iti  obligation  to  Undars  aa 
4  rasuU  of  dafauU  by  borrowari* 

Cuaranta.  ag#ncU4  can  ent^r  into  auppUiwntal  guarinty  agraa^anta  with  tha 
ro^l^.loner  if  thalr  program,  parallel  tha  Federal  Inaurance  program.  Under 
thTIe  Igriilant.  a  guarantee  agency  will  receive  100  percent  reln.uranc.  pay»ant. 
5r  nrlSllTnd  Int.rest)  at  thS  beginning  of  each  flacal  y.ar.  "««P°" 
tha  amount  of-clal.i  paid  a.  a  function  of  loana  In  repayment  ^^'i;  P*^- 

L^'nt.  may  be  reducrdUo  90  or  80  percent  later  In  tha  '••"^^ij^ 
participate  In  the  80  percent  reinsurance  program  and  36  participate  In  the  100 
percent  reinsurance  program. 

thirtv-teven  agenclea  Including  United  Student  Aid 'Funds,  'ini^orporatad,  currently 
Siirig««n»  to  guarantee  student  loan*.    Twenty-aeven  of  the.e  agencle.  operate 
^    h:r  programs  dlre!tly,  nine  have  contracted  with  USAF.  Inc      .private  non-ptof It 
•    agency,  to  administer  their  proferamsj  the  program  In  the  State  of  Kansas  la 

!d.lnUtered  by  tha  Hlghrr  Educatlon-A«latance  Foundation  of  MlnP.sota.  Sy  the 
Jnd  o    H seal  year  1986.  an  estimated  $12.2  billion  In  loans  havt  baen  uade 

Thich  arl    ove'red  uider  the  Federal  relnaurance  progra..-approKl.ately  «  p.rc.nl 
of  all  loans^made  under  the  Guaranteed  Stud.nt  Loan  program^en  new  Jencles 
were  formed  In  1978  and  It  Is  projected*  that  approximately  t^Tbi^jje  more  »l  1 1  be 
created  In  1979.  bringing  the  total  to  49.  Including  USFA  ^"^/^^^'Vjf^'iSIn 
expected  to  have  established  guarantee  agencies  by  fhe  end  of  fiscal  ^ar  19B0. 

The  luarantee  agendas  must  require  diligent  collection  efforts  on  thm  part  of 
their  lenders  prior  to  paying  claims.    After  d.fault  the  agenclaa  have  the  legni 
responsibility  to  recover  the  loss.    After  repayment*  are  made  to  guarantee 
"iMnde  ,  an  Equitable  share  ot  the  payments  made  by  defaulted  borrowr.  to  the 
agencies  are  returned  to  the  Federal  government  as  dUcuss.d  further  under  the 
1980  budgi't  policy. 

'  l^fftO  huditet  PolUjf 

To  provide  a  Federal  reinsurance  loan  program  for  State  agencies,  a  requested 
appropriation  of  $154,974,000  for  fiscal  year  ly«0  compared  to  $138,877,000  In  1979 
together  with  estimated  receipts  of  $14,250,000  will  support  projected  default 
cUlais  totaling  $169,224,000*    This  represents  a  12  percent  Increase  over  the  1979 
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parent  r.ln.ur.ne.  p.j«,„t.  tot  .11  el.t«.    A  dl.'uMlon  ot  th.  ..!II!trfoUo« 

~  ^I;^!!!^'I*^II^^!I'^V••  JMO  MtUet.  .  eonttnutm 

IncrM..  tn  tht  r«tn«ur«ne«  pre(rM  le«n  veluMt  line*  1975.    Huch  of 
thi  inCMtM  In  voluM  ovir  thi  1979  ti  dui  to  thi  t»ict  of 

th.  provlatoni  of  thi  HtddU  ^cchm' Studtnt  Ai.i.tinci  Act  (P.L.  95-J66) 
ratardlisi  of  th«  tdjutttd  f««tly  tncoiw.         •  "orrowiri, 

—  thti  •■ttiMti  of  difiulti  Miultl  froa  in  tneriiM  tn  n»  loin 
»      imJITT^V?*'  •  "  IncMiU  tn  Mturid  dtlburlld  loini 

J    for  1980  whtch  tnCFMii  thi  poiitbtltty  of  difiultid  clitaii  for 
■ueh  lojn*.    Th«  •ittMti  lindiri'  ciitM  pircintui  wtU  Incriiit 
fro.  9.9  p.,c.nt  in  ft.cil  y..r  1979  to_10.2  parent' tn  ft.c.l  y.., 

Tht  fticil  y«ir  19S0  ••ttiut«d  collictloni  on  dlfivltid  loinl  of  lU. 250.000  li  .n 
tncr..i.  of  14  p,re.nt  ov.r  th.  fl.cil  y..r  1979  l.v.l  of  112  Jo9.000.    Th«.  LI 
Lctlon.  .,.  Md.  by  th.  (u.r.nt..  .,.„Jt..  on  r.tn.ur.d 'loin    .„;^;oJ  .«JUM, 
..  IncoM  to  th.  Stud.nt  Lo.n  In.ur.nc.  fund.    Th.  Eduction  Und.jj?;^f  j;)6 
IV^c^'        •  r.tn.ur.nc.  .,r.«.nt  .t  r«..  oj  sTpS^:".  5o  J.tc.nt 

-  .  *°°/P»""»'  «l.p.Adtng  upon  :h.  .(.ncy>.  d.f.ult  .,p.,l.nc..    Th.  l.it.l.?ton 
r.qul>^.  th.  (u.r.nt..  .,.nct..  to  r.p.y  th.  y.d.r.l  ,iv.r«.nt  th.  ..ZJ 

ll  tt?  .oV.r'i.'n't"t'o'  /h""  """^V"  '"""".l  Sf  r."":u?.'n'c.  pVfd 

■c:l{^:tf:::^T3";,:!c^!:I.:•:3:r;t!:;:t^v^^'^°n::^r" "  . 
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Thursday,  March  29, 1979. 

HEAMLPROFESSIONS  GRADUATE  STUDENT  LOAN 
"''^•^^         INSURANCE  FUND 

WITNESSES 

LEO  KORNFELD,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  STUDENT  FI- 

PETER^mO^^^^^^^  DIVISION  OF  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM 

D^J^m '^C.^'K^^   ACTING   CHIEF.   GUARANTEED  STUDENT 

MARy'f^BERRY  assistant  secretary  for  EDUCATION 
COkI  p.'  bS.  director.  DIVISION  OF  PLANNING  AND  BUD- 

BRUCE^si  WOLFF.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGIS- 

wIltoSd        'fSrBUSH.    deputy    assistant  SECRETARY. 
BUDGET 

OPENING  STATEMENT 

Mr  Natcher.  Now  we  take  up  next  the  Health  Professions  Grad- 
uate  Student  Loan  Insurance  'pund.  Mr.  Kon^^^W'.  y?"  J^r^iS" 
excellent  statement  which  we  will  place  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
and  we' will  get  to  the  questions. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

(939) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Name:         Leo  L.  Komfeld 

Position:     Deputy  Commissioner  for  Student 

Financial  Assistance*  Office  of  Education 

Birthplace   Brooklyn,  New  York 
t  Dat6:      October  31,  1922 

Education:    Bachelor  of  Science  In  Mathematics.  Uft,1v.  of  Mlchigan-1944 
Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  In  Engineering  • 
.  .  Gijsorgla  Tech 

Attended  Harvard  Buslnisss  School  Special  Programs  « 

Experience; 

Present:      Deputy  Commissioner  for  Student 

Financial  Assistance,  Office  of  Education 

1972»77       Corporate  Vice  President  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing 
Clifton,  New  Jersey 

1966-72       Senior  Vice  President  of 
Cresap,  McCormIck  a  Paget 
New  York,  New  York 

1957-69       Associate,  Cresap,  McCormIck, 
and  Paget 
New  York,  New  York 

1944-57       U.S.  Navy 

Other  Experience  • 
Education  Consultant  for  the  past  19  years,  working  with  many  of  Jthe 
Nation's  leading  colleges  and  universities.  ^ 

Served  as  an  advisor  to  the  World  Bank,  concentrating  on  education 
and  health  serviced  In  Ethiopia. 

Worked  with  the  Hd*/ard  Business  School  on  U.S.  aid  training  programs 
for  Southeast  Asian  countries. 

Designed  and  assisted  in  Implementation  of  a  more  effective  computer 
system  for  administrative  recordkeeping ^for  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

-..Served  as  a  consultant  on  the  New  York  City  School  System's  dccentralizdti 


on. 
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DtrARmENT  or  HCAtlH.  BDUCATION.  AND  UELfARE 

« 

Of ilea  of  Iducmtion 
SutMtnt  by 

Deputy  CoMlssloner  for  Stu4tnt  PinAncUl  AasUtAtice 
on 

•  HtAlth  Frofei»lon»  Graduat*  Student  Loen  Itisurence  Fund 

At.  Cheln»an  end  Members  of  the  CoSbi^eet 

I  eppreciete  this  opportunity  to  eppeer  before  you  to  discuss  our 
fiscal  year  1980  plan  for  the  Health  Professions  Graduate  Student  toan 
Inaurance  Fund*    Since  receipts  to  the  Fund  from  insurance  prewiuma  on 
guaranteed  loans  are  expected  to  exceed  any  claims  that  will  be  paid,  no 
appropriation  Is  requested.    Borrowing  authority  of  $2,500,000.  authorlted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1979  appropriation,  will  support  any  unanticipated 
coata  In  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  Health  Education  Assistance  toan  Program  was  authorlicd  under 
Title  VII,  Part  C  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  federally 
Insured  loans  to  graduate  students  In  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podiitry,  pubHc  healih  and 
pharmacy,    toan  principal  is  provMed  by  commercial  lenders,  educational 
Institutions,  State  agencies,  insurance  companies  and  pension  funds.* 
Although  the^princlpal  and  interest  are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  governr^ont. 
no  subsi'dies  are  provided. 

There  are  323  Uealth  professions  schools  nnU  253  arc  parv..ci»,.iHn8 
m  the  program.    It  is  expected  that  of  the  schools  not  participating 

will  sign  agreements  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.    Howrver,  some  inst itulio... 
have  declined  to  partir  .pate  because  to  oO  ..o  thpy  wou^  '  also  hav-  ..o 
participate  In  the  Public  Health  Service's  capltatJun  grant"  ..rogriim 
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vhlch  h««  certain  l«glftl«tlve  requlrtnentft  that  they  do  not  choose  to 
follevt   .Other  Inst 1 tut lone  Ueve  chosen  not  to  pertlclpete  because  they 
feel  the  interest  rate  of  12  percent »  compounded  semiannually,  and  the 
lack  of  an  Interest  subsidy  places  too  ivut  a  financial  bu#den  upon 
their  students. 

Lender  participation  In  this  progran  has  been  very  successful. 
There  are  several  national  lenders  that  will  accept  applications  from 
students  located  anywhere  In  the  country.    As  a  conse^iMence*  ve  have 
assured  lender  aecoss  for  all  eligible  students. 

Regulations  to  implement  the  program  were  effective  on 
September  15*  1978     after  the  peak  summer  months  when  most  students 
se*k. financial  aid.    Accordingly*  the  first  loans  were  made  under  t> is 


program  in  fiscal  year  1979,  and  aa  of  February  16,  1979*  175  loanp 
totaling  $1,293,433  had  been  disbursed.    However,  in  fftcal  year  3  980, 
the  second  year  of  operation  based  on  a  full  acadeiric  year  of  participation, 
it  is  anticipated  that  17,000  students  will  borrow  $136  million  under 
the  prograr«    These  borrowers  will  consist  of  8,500  medical , students, 
2,550  dental  students,  and  5*950  graduate  studentB  in  othef  health 


Although  no  defaults  ar^  expected,  ah  estimaccd  $1,000,000  in  death 


loans  will  cover  program  requirements.  Therefore,  no  appropriation  1& 
requested. 

This  conclud<»s  my  statement.    I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions. 


fields. 


and  disabpic^  claims  are  anticipated.    However,  estimated  receipts  of 
$1,300,000  deposited  into  the  fund  froh  insurance  premiums  on  guaranteed 
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STATUS  REPORT  0,4  HEAL 


Mr.  Natcher.  In  the  committee  report  cv>  the  197a  appropriation 
bill  we  asked  for  a  status  report  «r.  the  health  Education  Assist- 

"ihe  ^i^ort  was  submitted  in  January,  and  at  this  point  in  the 
record  we  will  insert  this  report. 
[The  report  follows:] 


94  i 
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DEPARTMtNT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION  AND  WFLFARF. 


OfPlCCOP  TMC  SrCRCTA^Y 


•  •  .lA  -  ^ 1979 


/ 


Chairttani  SubcbBmltttt  on  Labor, 
Hft«lth»  EducAtioni  and-^Vtlfare 
.^Conaittftft  ion  Appjoprlatlonfl 
Houi*  of  RftprftatntAtlvftA 

Va«htiagton,  D.  C«  20515 

Dtar  Mr*  ChftirBani 

Th«  AttAchftd  r«port  on  th«  «t«tua  of  Implenentatlon  of 
th»  H»«lth  Profftsslons  Graduatt  Student  Loan  Insuranca 
Progrfta  la  submitted  a«  rtquirtd  by  Houat  Report  95<-1248 
page  55« 


Sincerely, 


Frederick  M«  Bohen 
Aaelfltent  Secretary  for 
Management  and  Budget 


At tachnent 


\ 
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BSFA/OE 
12/14/78 


Status  Report  . 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  LOAN  PROGRAM  ^ 
Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance  < 

The  House  Appropriations  Conmittee  Report  No.  95-1248  - 
teir  1979  iSbor/HEH  Appropriation  Bill  requested  that  the  Secretary  of 
Hialth   Education,  and  Welfare  prepare  a  status  report  on  the  implementation 
5  t   'Health  Professions  Gr.duSte'student  Loan  Insurance  rogra^^ 
««Aiilnl strati vely  called  the  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan  imlau 
pJoSri).    In  addition  the  report  was  to  contain  infonnat  on  on  all 
h  2?tr  ;of«s?;ns  student  assistance  P"*;'^*  '"J,;  '  " 
these  prograps  meet  student  demand  for  financial  assistance. 

BACKGROUND 

The  HEAL  ProQram  was  authorized  by  section  401(a)  of  the  Health  Professions 

In  Inn.  of  1977    an  Interim  final  regulation  was  published  which  utilized 
i«lSa   t  JutirJ  auJhSnty  to  amend  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
(GsS   anS   ltSSnzSd  larger  academic  year  loan  amounts  unt     such  time 
if  the  Seal  pSam  could  be  implemented.    This  permitted  e^S^Ole 
"alth  profess?on"s  students  to  borrow  up  to  $10  0  0  a  ysar  under  the 
G5LP.   This  authority  expired  on  September  15,  is/o. 

PROGRAH  REGULATIONj 

The  regulations  to  Implement  the  HEAL  Program  were  Published  as  an 
InteHm  nnal  Regulation  on  August  3.  1978  and  became  effective  on 
September  15,  1978. 

He«r1nas  were  held  on  school  campuses  in  seven  cities  over  a  .  „ 

'Jer  S^to   now  school V.  lenders,  and  students  to  comment  °"  J  I^^S"^'^'"" 
ind  to  offer  suggestions  for  modifications  and  additional  proposed 
regulations  to  be  published  next  spring. 

The  regulations  accomplished  three  major  objectives: 

(1)  Implemented  the  HEAL  Program  \ 

(2)  included  the  heal  Program  in  the  due  P-'ocess  procedJes  for 
the  limitation,  suspension,  or  termination  of  institutional 
eligibility;  and 
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Page  -2-  Status  Report 


(3)  Revoked  the  Inter  In  Final  Regulation  published  on  June  30, 
1977,  that  allowed  health  professions  students  to  borrow  up  to 
SI 0,000  In  the  Guaranteed  Student  loan  Program* 

Public  Law  94-484  contains  three  provisions  Vt\\%  are  not  In  the  regulations: 

(1)  .Procedures  for  the  nonstudent  borrower 

(2)  Federal  payment  of  loans  for  service  In  designated  health 
manpower  shortage  areas;  and 

<3)  Withholding  of  Federal  reimbursement  from  defaulted  borrowers 
practicing  their  professions* 

Comments  and  suggestions  received  on  those  three  provisions  as  well  as 
the  Interim  Final  Regulation  will  be  considered  when  subsequent  proposed 
regulatory  changes  are  made  In  the  Spring  of  1979. 

SCHOOL  PARTICIPATIOH 

The  Office  of  Education  Is  negotiating  participation  agreements' with  all 
Health  Professions  Schools* 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  those  eligible  Health  Professions  Schools  have 
signed  agreaments  for  participation  In  the  HEAL  Program.  Students 
attending  these  schools  are  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  HEAL 
Program* 

Less  than  10  schools  have  Indicated  that  they  will  not  participate  In 
the  HEAL  Program, 

LENDER  PARTICIPATION 

Fifteen  commercial  lenders  and  four  school  lenders  have  signed  contracts 
of  Insurance  to  participate  In  the  HEAL  Program*    There  are  a  number  of 
other  commercial  lenders  which  have  expressed  Interest  In  the  program. 
There  Is  an  adequate  supply  of  loan  funds  to  handle  all  student  demands. 

STUDENT  INTEREST 

Some  students,  especially  those  from  the  highest  tuition  medical  schools^ 
have  shown  an  Interest  In  the  program.   Chase  Manhattan  Bank  In  New 
York»  the  first  commercial  lender  to  enter  the  progran^  reports  165  loans 
to  date  totaling  $1.3  million.   The  largest  number  of  their  applications 
on  a  geographical  basis  have  come  from  California. 

we  anticipate  that  lenders  will  make  between  5,000  and  8,000  HEAL  loans 
this  fiscal  year.  \ 
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HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Data  on  th«  HmUH  Profeiilons  Student  A$$1»t»nce  Programs  idmlnlstered 
bJ  thrPubllc  Health  Service  and  the  extent  to  which  they  meet  student 
tftnands  for  financial  assistance  are  attached. 


Bureau  of  Health  Manpower.  HRA 
HEALTH  PRbFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Academic  Year  1978-79 


DISCIPLINE 

NUMBER  OF 
SCHOOLS 

CO  1  inn  1 cu 

ENROLLMENT 

AMOl  IMT 
^  AnUUNI 

REQUESTED 

AMOUNT  Or 
ALLOCATION 

ESTIMATED 
RECIPIENTS 

Medicine 

122- 

61 ,635 

$  96,000.775  /J 

S  10,042,188 

7,086 

Osteopathy 

13 

4,192 

2\91 0,672 

588,511 

595 

Oentl stry 

59 

22,539 

35,706,407 

3,626,602 

2,605 

Optometry 

12 

4,355 

5,949,203 

711,480 

693 

Pharmacy 

68 

31 ,321 

12,689,884 

3,427^^586 

3,869 

Podiatry 

5 

2,462 

5,400,000 

406,201 

414 

Veterinary  Medicine 

7.259 

7.304.078 

997.437 

878 

TOTALS 

301 

133,763 

165,961,019 

19,800,000 

16,140 

9l.i 


Bureau  of  Health  Manpower.  HRA 

schTlarship  program  for  first-year  students  of  exceptional,  financial  need  • 

Acadanic  Year  1978-79/  . 

f 


Ul      irL  i 

NUMBER  OF 
SCHOOLS 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER 
OF  ELIGIBLES 

AMOUNT 
REQUESTED 

NUMBER  OF  v 
SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS  ^ 

AMOUNT 
AWARDEO 

Medicine  > 
Ostet-pathy 
Dentistry 
, Optometry 
Pharmacy 
Podiatry 

119 
13 
57 
10 
53 
5 

1  ,565 

176 
505 
107 
822 
161 

$14,668,534 
\l  ,841  ,259 
5,363«'»89 
967,210 
5.519,361 
1  ,799,158 

2C2 
*6 

^       125  «. 

10  ^ 
53 
5 

$2,563,007 
293,831 
1,412,634 
97,638 
364,060 
57,127 

Veterinary 
Medicine 

TOTALS 

20 
277 

196 

X  3.532 

1  .591  .079 
I  ',750,090 

20 
501 

157.345 
$4,945,642 

— *    ....        ^  .  • 


Bureau  of  Health  Manpower.  HRA 
NURSING  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Academic  Year  1978-79 


DEGREE  1 
PROGRAM  ^ 

j-v  NUMBEROPy 
^  PROGR/WS 

ESTIMATED 
ENROLLMENT 

AMOUlll 
REQUESTED 

Associate 

501 

.  75,012 

$22,767,837 

01  plotna 

-222 

35,729 

8,097,041 

Baccalaureate 

375 

118,815 

49, 039*,  406 

Graduate 

91 

'  8.468 

4.374.977 

1.189 

238,024 

$84,219,261 

ERIC 


AMOUNT 
ALLOCATED 


$2,605,358 
.  1,341,219 
.  4,533,720 
301 .863 
$8,782,160 


ESTIMATED 
RECIPIENTS 


3.257 
1,676 
5,667 

10,977 


Bureau  of  Health  Manpower.  HRA 
NURSING  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 
Academic  Year  1978-79 


'  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

NUMBER  OF 
PROGRAMS 

ESTIMATED 
ENROLLENT 

MOUNT 
RE';'..!rSTED .. 

Associate 

592 

8i,102 

$19,1?4.558 

Diploma 

237 

37,659 

6,924,263 

Baccalaureate 

391 

121.650 

28,739,651 

Graduate 

J2. 

8.418 

2.085.900 

.  1.310 

254.739 

$F6,874,372 

ERIC 


V 


0  1  J 


AMOUNT 
ALLOCATED 

ESTIMATED 
RECIPIENTS 

$3,028,517 

3,028 

1 .280 

1,280,364"'" 

4,315.683 

4.316 

289.750 

290 

$8,914,314 

8.914 

 Bureau  of  Health  Manpower,  HRA 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


N^^'-'li^^      of  Continuation  Awards,  Applicants  for  New  .Awards,  New  Awards 
and^Amount  of  Funds  Obligated  for  the  1978'»79  School  Year  by  Discipline 


Discipline 

1  1 

Continuation 
Awards  ^ 

Applicants*  ( 
For  New 
^  Awards 

• 

\  ' 
.    New  ' 

Awards    ,  • 

Total 
Awards 

Annunt 
Obligated 

Total 

1,910 

4,745 

3,34? 

5,253 

$59,400,000 

Medical 

1 ,854 

2,883 

2,703 

4,557 

'51  ,650,000 

Dental 

54 

1 ,288 

385 

439 

5,560,000 

Baccalaureate 
Nursing 

0 

309 

160 

160 

1  ,340,000 

Other 

2 

265 

95 

97 

/850,000 

*The  applicants-'for-new-award  figures  do  not  include  550  students  who  withdrew 
their  applications  before  final  decisions  on  awards  were  made* 
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'  USE  OF  BORROWING  AUTHORITY 

Mr  NAieHER.  No  funding  is  requested  for  this  program  for  fiscal 
yeai-  1980.  Last  year  Congress  provided  $2.5  million  in  borrowing^ 

*"rto  Jou  plan  to  use  any  part  of  this  borrowing  authority  in  1980? 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  At  this  time  we  don't  think  so.  but  we.  would  like 
to  continue  having  that  authority  because  th6  program  has  just 
been  launched.  number  OF  LCANS 


\ 


Mr.  Natcher.  All  right!  .   -    ,  ,070, 

What/is  your  estimate  for  loans  in  fiscal  year  1979^  . 
Mr  Bayer  To  date  very  few  loans  have  been  made  because  this 
program  started  well  after  thei  beginning  of  the  academic  year  and 
the  studenu  already  had  obtained  their  financing  tor  education. 

We  anticipate  hext^^ear  will  be  the  firat  year  in  which  the 
urogram  will  be  used  e^nsively.  *u  *  1.1  nnn  i«onc 

Mr  Natcher.  Your  budget  document  indicates  that  14.000  loans 
'  will  be  'made  in  1979.  Ypjir  January  status  report  indicates  be- 
tween 5.000  and  8.000  loaiiis  this  year.  What  is  your  latest  esti- 

"*MrKoRNFEi..  .  We  still  think  we  would  like  to  stick  with  that 
estimate.  The  reason  we  had  -J^  a  low  volt^me  is  that  the  pro- 
gram was  implemented  after  tr  •  slart.of  the  academic  year.  We 
think  now  that  the  program  is  in  olace.  uad  eyeryqne  knows  about 
it,  the  volume  might  still  be  obtair  .ed. 

DISTRIBUTION  07  l.'^.ANS 

Mr  Natcher.  You  estimate  n/KfTMoans  totaling  $136  million 
will  be  made  in  I960.  How  will /the  borrowers  be  distributed  by 
•health  professions  field.  '         .     -  .  ,  i  „  j 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  The  only  statistics  we  have  rig>»c  uow  are  based 
on  the  loans  that  have  been  made  to  dater-We  think  that  the 
distribution  will  stay  in  that  same  order.  The  two  biggest  areas 
where  the  fcans  have  been  made  are  in  the  medical  schools  and 
podiatry  schools.  i  **u 

Dentistry  is  right  behind  those  two.  So  we  would  think  that  those 
three  categories  of  professional  schcjls  wiU  continue  to  be  the 
areas  that  support  the  loan  volume. 

,  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Can  you  tel)  me  how  many  schools  will  be  partici- 
pating in  the  program?  ,     .     ,  !•   Ul^  * 

Mr  KORNFELD,  Right  now  of  the  323  schools  that  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  prograrr  .  2.^3  are  parricipating.  The  group  of 
schools  that  has  ♦'■e  lowest  participation  is  the  schools  of  pharmacy 
because  they  p  -till  eligible  for  basi"'  grants  and  other  programs 
since  in  some      ools  they  are  classified  as  undergraduates. 

Now  that  t...  program  has  been  implemented,  we  think  that 
most  of  thft  323  schools  will  participate. 
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.   SCHOOLS  DECLINING  TO  PARTICIPATE 

Mr.  Natcher.  Cai^  you  tell  'ne  of  any  health  profession  schools  . 
'    that  have  declined  to  participate  in  this  program? 

. ;  Mr.  KoR^FELD.  Yes.  There  have  been  some  who  have  declined. 
Ttt^y  have  declined  because  they  are  just  unhappy  with  the  12 
percent  interest  rate  and  are  trying  to  get  their  students  to  take 
guaranteed  student  loans,  which  have  a  lower  7  percent  interest 
rate. 

PROPORTION  Of  STUDENT 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  proporion  of  total  health  professional  stu* 
^     dents  will  that  program  sei^e? 

Mr.  XoRNFELD.  I  really  don't  know  at  this  point.  We  are,  of  ^ 
course,  eauipped  to  service  them  all  if  they  choose  ""to  participate, 
but  I  really  don't  know  what  percentage. 

AVAIUBLE  LOAN  CAPITAL 

Mr.  Natcher.  Are  borrowers  under  this  program  likely  to  attend 
institutions  in  certain  parts  of  the  (Country  as  a  result  of  capital 
«  distribution  problems. 
/  Mr.  KoRNPELD.  No.  Fortunately  this  program,  unlike  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program,  has  adequate  loan  capital  available  and  . 
Chase  Manhattan  Ba  ik  of  Ndw  York  will  make  loans  to  students 
ia^any  State. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Will  all  loans  under  this  program  be  iiiade  by 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  or  are  there  other  banks  with  which  you 
have  lending  agreements? 

Mr.  Kornfelo.  We  have  one  other  lending  agreement  with 
Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  who  also  will  make  loans  to  students 
in  anv  State.  In  addition,  t  here  are  19  other  commercial  lenders 
and  4  school  lenders  currently  participating  in  the  program  in 
certain  areas. 

REASON  .X)R  no  DEFAULTS 

Mr,  Natcher.  Your  budget  indicates  that  no  payments  are  ex- 
pected for  defaults.  Why  wouldn't  there  be  any  default^  in  this 
progra*  i?  ■ 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  For  two  reasons.  First,  of  course,  the  |JP5gram 
just  began.  As  a  rep.ult,  most  of  these  students  are  in  school  and, 
therefore,  not  required  to  pay.  Second,  we  are  dealing  with  a  popu- 
lation where  most  students  who  graduate  from  these  types  of  insti- 
tutions are  high  income  people. 

conclusion 

i 

Mr.  Natcher.  This  concludes  the  hearings  on  the  student  assist- 
ance reauests  that  are  before  the  committee. 

,   Mr.  Kornfeld,  I  want  you  to  know  this  has  been  an  excellent 
hearing.  Dr.  Berry,  certainly  it  applies  to  you  and  your  associates. 
We  appreciate  your  appearing. 
[The  justification  of  the  Department  follows;] 
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/Appropriation  Bitiaato 
Koalth  Profoftvioni  Graduata  Studant  Loan  Iniuranca  Fund 


[For  naeaiiary  aMpaniai  for  tba  Haalth  Frofatsioni  Graduata  Studant  Loan 
Iw^uranct  rwd,  autboriaad  by  Titla  VII,  part  C,  iubpart  1  of  tha  Pu  ilr.  Haalth  / 
Service  Act,  iha  Sacratary  ia  authoriaad  to  liiua  to  tha  Sacratary  of  tha  Traaiury 
notaa  or  obirta^ioni,  \n  an  aMunt  not  to  axcaad  a  total  of  12,500,000,  without 
fiscal  yaar  liaitation,  to  aaintain  tha  adaquacy  of  tha  fund,  but  only  with  raipact 
to  paywnta  au(horiaad  undar  taction  734* ]  * 


Kyplanation  of  Languaga  Changai 

y    Appropriation  for  borrowing  authority  it  dalatad  linca  racaipti  fro*  iniuranca 
praaiuM  will  b«  aufficiant  to  Maintain  tha  ada^uacy  of  tha  Fund.  Borrowing 
authority,  aada  avaitabla  in  fiscal  yaar  1979,  will  ramain  availabla  to 
aupport  any  unanticlpatad  eoats  in  liacal  yaar  19ao, 
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AiMuntt  AvtiUbli  fpr  Oblitition 

1979  iWfi 

Appropriation  ♦  

  i2>500>000 

Borrowing  authority   " 

Subtotal,  budget  authority   2,500,000 

  851,000  $1,300,000 

Rtcelptft    Insurance  premlumi  

Vo*>l^Mted  balance,  start  of  yeart  ^^^^    351,000 

Fund  balanc  l!!!!!    2,500,000 

Borrowing  authority  


Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year:  ^    351.000     -  651,000 

,S[)Q.OQ0  >2.S0O»000 

500.000  1,000,000 


Fund  balance  \\    ,2.500.000     >2, 500,000 

Borrowing  authority   —   ^ 


Total,  obllgationa  y 


Suwnary  of  Change* 
1979  Estimated  budget  authority  

mo  Eetlmated  budget  authority  r  .$2,500,000 

Net  change    

1979  Bate  Change  froa  Bait 

tncreasest 
Bullt-ln!  .  ^ 

\.    Xncreasei  In  obligation*  resulting 

from  increased  death  and  dlaablllty  ^  500,000 

paynenta*  ***  ^- 

Subtot.1  ch.n8.»  m  obUg.tlon.   500.000  ♦  500,000 

Adjustment!:  ASi  OOO  ,  -  449,000^-' 

*  Receipts:    Insurance  premiums   -  oja,uw 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year:    ^  351,Oo4( 

Fufid  balance-...*     ^  2,500,00^ 

Borrowing  authority  

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year:  351,000  ♦  300,000 

Fund  balance   ,  snn'ono  » 

Borrowing  authority   2,500,000   


Net  change* 


2,500,000 


1/    Negative  amounts  represent  Increases. 
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ludgat  Authority  by  Activity 


19^9 

  litlaaf 

IttlMtt 

Incrtast  or 
Dtcraait 

«.|2,5OO,O00 

■45 
V- 

ObUgatlont  by  Activity 

/ 

BStiMtA 

1980 
Eitiitt 

IncrtaM  or 

OtAth  4  dlMblUty  cUlns,, 

|1,000»000 

♦1  SOOtOOO 

iudttt  Authority  by  Objtct 

1979 

1960 

.ItClMtt 

Incraaaa  or 
DicttJiic 

-ia«3oo,ooo 

ObllgatlonM  by  Objtct 

1979 

 .  uilmtt 

1980 
Eitliut* 

Incre;ii«  or 
Dtcraait 

Total  obligations  by  objacfc 


$    500,000    lltOOOtOOO  4$  SOOtOOO 


\ 
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Significant  Item  in  Houtt  and  Stnatt 
Appropriations  CoMiltCtt  Rtporta 

1^^^  *  Action  ttkgn  Qg  to  ba  taktn 

1979  Houae  Raport 

.  Haalth  tducation  aaalatanct  loan  prograw 

I.    The  Houaa  Appropriation  Ccittaa  Raport     U    Tha  raport  haa  ^^iV^^o^l^-d 
Noi.95-12«e  on  tha  Fiscal  Yaar  1979  «nd  is  in  procass  6f  baint 

Ubbr/HEW  Appropriation  Bill  raquaatad  aubaittad  to  tha  Co^lttaa. 

'that  tha  Sacratary  ot  H«alth»  Education, 
jnd  Waliara  prapara  a  status  raport  on 
tha  InplaMntatien  ot  tha  Haalth 
profassions  graduata  studant  loan 
insuranca  proftraia  (administratively 
calUd  tha  Haalth  education  assistance 
loan  (HEAL)  proftran).    In  addition,  the 
report  vas  to  contain  inforwatlon  on 
all  health  jprofessions  student 
assistance  proftrams  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  progreias  neat  student  demand 
for  flnencial  assistancat 


V 
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Authorltlng  UfltUtlon 


1979  1980 
Aaount  1979  Anount  1980 

^         Authorlitd       Eitl— Author l»»d  E»tl«<f 

PtibLle  HtAlth  Strvlct  Acti 
i.    Health  •ducatlon 

•t«lst«nci  loan  progrMS 

(tltU  VII,  pktt  C, 
tubpart  1) 

Appropriation  Xndafinlta        —         Xndafinita  — 

Borrotfifilt  authority   Indafinita    ^^^500, OOP    Indafinita    .  — 

^•^•1   .#2,500,000   


9  s 


•f        -  961 

.H««Uh  rrof«ft«ioni  Ct«du«t«  5tud«nt  Loan  ln»ut«nc«  Fund 
Budgtt 

IfttiMtt              Hous«  S«n«t« 

YMr  '                                   to  Cowte        Allownc«  Allownct  Aeogopriation 

1979  ♦itSOOiOOO  $1,500,000     

•crrowlni  .uthotlty                 5,000.000          5,000,000  $2,500,000  12,500,000 

1900   


9-,:, 
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Juitlf leatlon 


HtaUh  Frofaiiionft  Graduate  Student  Loan  Iniurance  Fund 


TTt?  195(5  Increaie  or 
Eitlmate        \EitiiMte  Dtcrcaia 


U    Health  education  ai^iitance 
loan  orotraai 

Borrowing  autSority,  totel  budget 

authority  $2,500,000    -.»2, 300,000 

(Obligatioiia)  •   (    500,000)      (11,000,000)  ♦(  500,000) 

General  Stafwent 

To  Afitit  in  training  itutiente  in  varioui  Mdicel  fieldi,  a  Health  Education 
Ass  I  ut.incc  l.o.in  Prtv^^riin)  (HtAl)  wns  iiirchnrircd  to  provide  .'.nriurcd  lo/tnn  for 
traduate  etudenti  in  ichooii  of  'mdlcine,  oiteopathy,  dontialry,  veterinary 
Mdicine,  optoaetry,  podiatry,  public  health  and  pharaacy*    Loan  principal  will 
be  provided  by  coaMrcial  lender*,  educational  inititutioni.  State  agenciei, 
iniuranct  conpanlei  and  peniion  fundi*    The  principal  and  intereit  will  bc'iniured 
by  the  Federal  foverneitnt*    The  following  table  diiplayi  drta  on  guaranteed  loan 
voluM  for  HEAL*i  lit     two  yean* 

1979  19S0 

•  Number  of  loana   14,000  17,000 

Averts  loan   $8,000  $S,000 

Total  loan  voluflM^   $112,000,000  $136»000,000 


} 


Van 


( 
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TI — H»«lth  Education  Asslstancf  Loan  ProRram  . 
"ubllc  Hwlth  service  Act  Title  VII.  Part  C.  Subpart  1) 


 j^"9  '  T^HO  Increase  or 

^..i^..^  Enlmatt  Decrtast 


ISTrTowlni  Kthoruy,  total  budget    -$2,500,000 

.  auinority*  >  •  • 


Purpose  and  method  ot  operations 

To  provide  insured  loins  for  Rr.du.ite  studonls  In  schools  o£  m«dUlne,  "f'^P-';^^' 
dentistry,  veterinary  medUln.,  optometry,  podiatry,  public  health  and  pl...rm»  « 
program  ol   loan  guarantees   Is  provided.     The  program  operates  through  the  Heal  h 
Professions  Graduate  Student  l.o.,n  Insurance  Fund  from  which  payments  ^re  made  o. 
»    defaults  by  student  borrowers  and  related  costs.     Deposits  to  the  fund  are  derived 
"f7S5i  li.Kurance  premiums,  delault   loan  coUettlons  and  from  appropriations. 

l.„.,„  .imounts  up  to  $10,000  a  yenr  --  to  a  combined  total  of  $50,000  (except  for 
pharm.-.cy  students  who  will  'be  limited  to  $7,500  a  year  and  a  total  of  JJ'.SOO  will 
be  Insurable.     Loan  prlnUpal  will  be  provided  by •  non-Federa I  sources,  l«tludlng 

,;,ent.     The  maximum  ..llownble  Interest  r.ite  Is  12  percent  and  an  Insurance  premium 
o(  uu  to  2  percent  will  be  .barged  to  student  borrowers.    However,  the  actual  rates 
p..r.„lttert  In  any  fiscal  year  will  be  established  by  Federal  regulation. 

Stedent  borrowers  will  nut  be  required  to  begin  repayn.ent' of  P'i"='P-'  \^  " 

:      .        .1.        .,o    rraininn  and  will  have 'a  maximum  repayment  period  ot  15 

Urvi::  rn  lh:  armed  'orces.'ln  the  Peace  Corp.  or  other  specified  progran.«  as 
a  full-time  volunteer  or   In  the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 

I'lHH  hudKet  P"Ut.> 

To  continue   loan  Insurance  under  the  Health  Ed'.catlon  Assistance  Loan  program,  the 
,  W     ecelots  for  funding  death,  disability  and  bankruptcy  claims  Is  proposed. 

r)     r:prtl?;L':ni  be  required  to  cover  an  - ' '  P""^^  » '         '^^[^n  r 
dl*iblllty  claims  since  $1,100,000  In  receipts  Is  available  from  Insurance 
premiums.     No  payments  are  expected  tor  defaults. 

The  primary  objectives  of   this  program  arc-l)  to  provide  .-..cess  to  P«"°"^ 
i  R  entry  Into  various  medlc.l  professions,  and  2)  Increase  the  number  of  trained 
iersons    n  the  modUal  Helds.     In  support  of   those  objectives.   It  "P"'^'' 
thlt   p  ivate  lending  Institutions  will  make  $136  million  In  loans  f  «  ^° 

wtooS  students  In  attendance  at  professional  s.  boo  s   In  f  seal   year  1980. 

This  Is  an  In,  rease  of   3,000  above  the  number  for  flscul  Year 

Luring  l-JfJ.  l-orrowlng  authority  ■.!   $2,500,000  was  approved,  which  will  remain 
rtvallable  to  be  used  to  cover  a",     unanticipated  costs. 
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Thursday,  March  29,  1979. 
SALARIES  AND  KXPENSKS 
WITNESSES 

JAMES  PICKMAN.  EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY   COMMISSIONER  FOR 

Cr^iTAfMrsS^ES:'^^^^^     management' SYSTEMS  AND 

Wnl^AId  fIoYD^^^^^      administrative  budget  BRANCH 
CORA  P  BEEBE  6IRECT0R.  DIVISION  OF  PLANNING  AND  BUD- 
GETINC 

BRUCE  S.  WOLFF.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOJl  LEGIS- 

WILfS         FORBIISH.    DEPUTY    ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 
BUDGET 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

'■  Mr  Natcher.  We  take  up  next  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

Mr  Pickman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  and  your  associates 
appear  before  o.ur  committee  in  behalf  of  the  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses request  for  the  Office  of  Education. 

Who  do  you  have  with  you.  Mr.  Pickman? 

Mr  Pickman.  I  have  Gary  Rasmussen  here,  who  is  one  ot  my 
colleagues  who  works  on  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  budget,  as  well 
as  general  managerhent  concerns  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
all  of  you  appear.  W'^  will  insert  your  statement  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety.  If  you  desire,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  it  you 
want  to  highlight  the  statement.-.   ,  ,  ,    .         ^  .  ^ 

Mr.  Pickman.  I  would  like  to  highlight  it  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Go  right  ahead. 

(The  informatwn  follows  ] 

s 
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•  PROF ILK  OF  JAMKS  PICKMAN 


EMPLOVMENT: 


Present  Position:      Since  November  1978: 

Executive  Deputy  Commissioner  for 

Resources  and  Operations, 

United  States  Office  of  Education, 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W,,  Room  4027, 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 

(202)  245-7904 

Prior  Enjploymcnt: 

March  1977  -  November  1978 

Deputy  Executive  Secretary 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 


1972  -  March  1977 


Vice  President  of  Bedford  Stuyvesant 
Restoration  Corporation  (1974-1977); 
General  Counsel  of  Bedford  Stuyvesant 
D  and  S  Corporation  (1972-1977); 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  D  and  S 
(1973-1977) . 


1968-1972 

Real  estate  investment,  development  and 
management  business  in  New  York  City 
and  Long  Island;  house  counsel  and 
officer, 

196G-39G8 

^  Shearman  &  Stirling,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Pract     o  of  general  corporato  law. 

EDUCATlo:;;  Harvard  Law  School,  LI,,B.  19G(> 

Princeton  University,  B.A.  1963 
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DEPARWENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION »  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 


Statement  by 
Executive  Deputy  Commissioner 


for  Resources  and  Operations 
on 

'Salaries  and  ^penses 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee 5 

T  aro 'pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  our  fiscal  yeai 
1980  request  under  Salaries  and  Expenses  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
Our  request  for  fiscal  year  1980  totals  $128,353,000.     It  will  provide 
fo^  the  salaries,  rxpenst-s  and  support  costs  necessary  to  operate  and 
administer  over  120  Office  of  Fxiucation  programs  and  U  advisory 
committees. 

Wliile  our  goal  Is  to  provide  ".he  sUpport  for  carrying  out  the- 
■  Federal  mission  In  education,  we  are  working  hard  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  expenditures  and  positions,  and  to  make  administrative  and 
managerial  improvomouts  th.U  will  assure  the  most  effective  and  effici.'nt 
use  o£  the  01 f ice  of  Education's  salaries  and  expense  dollars. 
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Dollars  x  • 

Our  request  represeuts  an  increase  of  $3,701,000  over  fiscal  year 

I 

1979 J  however »  increases  of  $7.4  million  in  permanent  compensQjion, 
benefit*)*  and  rent — items  in  large  pari  beyond  our  control — are  sub- 
stantially offset  by  au  aggregate  reduction  of  $3.7  million  in  the 
discreti ^nary  object  classes.    We  found  we  could  reduce  most  of  these 
discretionary  caLegorleti  without  detriment  to  program  priorities. 
For  example;  *  r, 

o    We  will  cut  travel  and  related  costs  by  $1.3  million  by 

eliminating  unnecessary  trips  and  better  coordinating 

travel  that  is  essential, 
o    We  will  reduce  part-time  permanent  and  consultant  positions 

by  $0.4  million, 
o    We  will  save  $1.4  million  by  eliminating  excess  rental  of 

equipment,  telecommunications,  mall,  equipment  purchases, 

and  su'i  plies.  ' 

o    We  will  save  another  $1.5  million  by  eliminating  unnecoRsary 

expenditures  in  such  catfgorles  as  automatic  data  processing, 

t 

field  roadery»  training,  and  remodeling. 

SNif^fJ[nji 

We  arc  i  ffjwor.t  i ng  3^*90  full-tlmo  pernanont  p'&?»4'44ons .  This  nuinbiT 
rrf  lefts  a  doiicasi*  of  ?S  pcisltiuns  from  Ibi*  autliDitzed  li'vrl  In  fif.ial 
yi'.ir  arid  a  riMnor.it  lun  of  lft6  pusltionr..     Ri'diic t i nns  arc  propos*'d 

iu  «)Vt»rht- id  .nu\  ]ow»-r  jMlorlty  i^r^ijM.im  iu'i.»dfj,  and  thronj'.h  .irlilovemi»nl  of 
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organUatlonal  and  managerial  i-f flcleucius  In  the  Bureaus  of  Student 
Financial  Assistance  and  Occupational  and  Adult  Education.  The 
reallocated  positions  will  Ro  to  such  priority  areas  as  grants  and 
contracts  administration,  financial  management,  regulations  development. 
Title  I  of  tt»c  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  III  ot- the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  various  special  programs  for  the  dlsadvanVaged. 
In  making  these  changes,  we  have  attempted  to  provide  staffing  to 
priority  areas  and  support  the  President's  goal  of  reducing  Federal 
employment. 

Admlnlst  r a^tj ve  Agenda  f or  _FY  1.97g:iiigO 

Our  efforts  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  salaries  and  expenses  Is  only 
one  part  of  our  overall  program  to  strengthen  suppoiL  aeivlces  and 
improve  management  in  the  Office  of  Education.    Our  agenda  for  the  next 
'eighteen  months  builds  upon  some  solid  aciompllshments. 
For  example: 

o    We  have  put  schedules  In  place  to  improve  the  distribution 
of  grants  and  contracts  over  the  fiscal  year  and  the  timely 
disbursement  of  fundi..     In  the  past,  grant  aud  contract 
awards  were  hunched  in  the  last  quarter.     To  Uate,  we  are 
mcij'tlng  GUV  targets. 

o    Wc/have  rt-du^cd  unuer.-s.sary  pain-rwork  and  reporting  burden 
b]  more  than  6  mlUiun  hours  sinn-  .lanunry  1977. 
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o   Ve  have  decreased  the  number  of  unresolved  audits  from 

over  1000  In  April  1977  to  approximately  650  today, 
o   We  have  reduced  th^  error  rate  in  entries  to  our  financial 
accounting  systen  from  over  50X  in  1977  to  BX  today.  Ve 
expect  to  reduce  this  to  2X  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
o   Ve  are  vriting  regulations  In  clear  and  simple  English, 
and  have  removed  A98  pages  of  unnecessary  or  obsolete 
material  from  the  Federal  Regisfer  since  September  1977. 
Our  agenda  for  the  next  IB  months  is  centered  around  achieving 
improvements  in  four  key  areas:    cost  savings,  program  administration^ 
management  processes,  and  personnel  management. 

We  have  a\tefflpted  to  develop  meas>Mrable  goals  against  which 
progress  can  be  closely  monitored./^  would  like  to  briefly  outline  each* 
of  these  areas:  I 

Cost  Savings 

The  reduction  of  fraud,  abuse  and  waste  in  Office  of  Education 
programs  is  the  primary  component  of  this  effort.  For  1979,  we  are 
committed  to  saving  $450  million,  including: 

o    $22  million  in  questionable  expenditures  in  the  Title  I 
prograa  through  on-site  investigations  and  increased 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 
0    $^2Q  million  from  varU'^us  studont  asi>lbLance  program 
inlLiatlven,  such  as  Increased  collections  In  our  loan 
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programa,  screening  procedures  In  BEOG'a,  and  better 
targeted  and  more  intensive  program  reviews. 
In  addition,  we  expect  to  achieve  additional  savings  through: 
o    Improving  collection  of  delinquent  accounts  receivable; 
o    Increasing  the^^pejK^entage  of  procurement  dollars  awarded 
competitively; 

o  Reducing  the  number  of  unclosed  grants  and  contracts,  and 
the  number  of  unresolved  audit  reports; 

o  Reducing  internal  waste  by  attacking  the  proliferation  of 
telephone  equipment  and  excess  copier  and  word  processing 
equipment,  and  tightening  controls  over  GSA  credit  cards. 

Program  Admin tst rat  ion 
In  this  area: 

o    We  are  moving  to  coordinate  the  administration  of  State 

formula  grant  programs  to  achieve  greater  program  coherence, 
improve  operating  el f iciencies,  and  better  serve  constituent 

o    Wo  have  begun  a  comprehensive  review  of  large  discretionary 
grant  programB  to  ensure  that  program  operations  are 
responsive  to  legislative  intent  iind  program  mission,  and 
that  their  grant  nwai'U  processes  are  CHrrled  out  with 
intej'.rity,  obj^'ctivity  and  ndminlRtrat  ive  offlcicncy. 

o    We  arc  establishing,  a  "ew  Ruroau  of  School.  Improvoment.  that 
will  bring  togrthor  20  small  discretionary  grant  programs 
now  scattered  throu^^bout         (Jffico  of  KUucation.  Plarlng 
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them  in  a  unit  of  their  own  will  improve  their  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  and  help  ensure  greater  national  impact, 
o   We  are  overhauling  evaluation  procedures  to  assure  that 
findings  are  stated  In  terms  of  measurable  objective .  snd 
,  that  results  are  available  for  budget  and  legislative 
decision-making I  and  for.  program  improvements. 

Management  Processes 

o   We  are  continuing  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on  our 

clients.    Our  efforts  will  focus  on  developing  procedures 
^         for  the  submission  of  State  and  local  agency  plans  every 

three  years  hh  opposed  to  annually,  and  on  eliminating 

other  unnecessary  data  required  from  local  education  agencies. 
0    We  shall  undertake  a  major  effort  to  improve  the  financial 

record  keeping  and  the  fiscal  managemnnt  and  reporting  system* 
o    We  are  improving  the  regulations  development  process  to 

assure  roort  timely  publication  of  understandable  regulations. 

Personnel  Management 

o    We  shall  completo  personnel  audits  of  all  Office  of  Education 
positions  to  assure  that  General  Schedule  grade  levels  jre 
consistent  with  work  responsibilities, 
o    As  we  implement  the  Civ  .1  Service  Reform  Act.  we  are  focusing 
on  Improving  supervisory  performance.    We  shall  sot  performance 


m 

■tandardB  for  «upervl«or«,  enforce  lupcrviaory  training  / 
requirenenta  and  atrengthen  aanagera'  awareneaa  of 
 ^tfirma'clve  action  recruitment  and  placement. 

m  smomary.  I  believe  we  have  taken  a  hard  look  at  our  support 
costs  and  developed  a  reque.t  that  reflects  the  need  to  tightly 
control  spending,  and  yet  allows  us  to  administer  our  programs.  In 
establishing  an  administrative  agenda-whlch  la  only  briefly  hlghl  ;htcd- 
I  believe  we  have  taken  an  Important  step  toward  improving  the  overall 
functioning  of  this  agency.    We  realize,  of  course,  that  identifying 
problems  and  setting  goals  are  only  Initial  steps.    The  real  work  lies 
ahead . 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Comalttee. 
My  colleagues  and  1  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  PiCKMAN.  Our  request  for  Salaries  and  Expenses  this  year 
totals  .'bl28,;J"):i,000.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $3.7  million  over 
fiscal  year  11)79  or  a  '.i  percent  increase.  The  increase  is  made  up  of 
permanent  compensation  benefits,  and  other  items  over  which  we 
have  little  or  no  control. 

Part  of  the  increase  is  offset  by  reductions  in  discretionary  object 
cla.sses,  such  as  travel,  which  we  have  cut  by  million  from  last 
year  by  eliminating  unnecessary  trips,  and  by  co(irdinating  others. 
\We  have  also  cut  excess  equipment,  excess  data  processing  needs 
and  various  remodeling  which  we  did  not  think  was  necensary. 

In  terms  of  staffing,  we  are  requesting  25  positions  fewer  than 
the  authorized  level  in  fiscal  year  1979.  In  addition  to  reducing  the 
number  of  positions,  we  reallocated  186  positions,  primarily  from 
areas  in  overhead  and  through  achievement  of  organizational  effi- 
ciencies in  two  of  the  bureaus. 

We  have  shifted  these  positions  into  areas  which  we  consider 
priorities,  such  as  grants  and  contracts  administration,  financial 
management,  regulations  development.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  We  want  to  put  people  in  these  last  two  areas  so  we  can 
increase  site  visits  and  monitoring  to  eliminate  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse. 

These  efforts  to  hold  down  dollars  and  people  are  part  of  our 
overall  agenda  to  improve  the  management  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. We  think  over  the  past  few  years  we  have  some  solid  accom- 
plishments on  which  to  build.  i 


For  example,  v^'e  have  put  schedules  in  place  to  improve  the 
distribi'uon  of  grants  and  contracts  throughout  the  fiscal  year.  In 
the  past  grant  and  contract  awards  were  bunched  in  the  last  quar- 
ter. For  example,  in  1977,  62  percent  of  all  grants  were  awarded  in 
^the  fourth  quarter.  In  1978  we  have  reduced  this  to  ■)()  percent  and 
now  -n  1979  we  expect  to  award  only  14  percent  of  our  grants  in 
the  last  quarter.  I  should  point  out  that  the  foruth  quarter  means 
after  July  1,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  school  districts  and 
other  recipients  to  plan  for  the  coming  school  year. 

In  addition,  we  have  reduced  paperwork  by  over  six  million  hours 
since  January  1977. 

We  have  decreased  the  number  of  unresolved  audits  from  over 
l.non  m  April  I97(  to  approximately  ();')()  today. 

In  our  writing  of  regulations  we  have  removed  almost  .")()()  pages 
of  obsolete  material  from  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  To 
repeat.  I  think  we  have  some  solid  accomplishments  on  which  to 
build. 

For  the  next  IH  months  we  have  established  an  agenda  which  we 
think  will  improve  the  management  of  the  Office  of  Education 

In  doing  that,  we  have  established  measurable  objectives  to  moni- 
tor our  progre.ss.  Vor  example,  we  have  goals  for  reducing  fraud 
abu<»-  and  waste  in  our  student  assistance  programs,  and  for  our 
Iitle  I  program,  where  we  hope  to  .save  over  $22  million  in  ques- 
tionable expenditures  over  the  next  year. 

We  hope  to  improve  the  collection  offielinquent  accounts  receiv- 
able. Thi.s  ha.s  been  a  bin  problem  fbt  th.-  Office  of  Education,  and  I 
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think  there  is  room  for  improvement.  We  have  an  active  plan  for 

^t^atertvfbeen  concerned  that  we  have  over 
programs  w^^^^^   appear  in  many  instances  to  fPeraJX,'"^«P;'^^^^ 
ly  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  take  a  look  at  thenf  and  see/what 
kind  of  efficiencies  we  can  achieve  among  them. 

In  doe  nc  we  have  a  tight  request  in  terms  ot  doUara  anjT  people, 
and  we  ha?eTn  agenda  that  7e  think  will  help  improye^the  man- 
agemTnt  oi  the  office.  I  set  forth  our  agenda  more  f.Uy  m  my 
prepared  statement. 

1U7T  UNUSED  FUNDS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pickman.  , 
On  oasre  455  of  the  budget  appendix  it  shows  that'$-J,.n51.U0U 
lapsed'ufder  Ihil  approprfation'ir  1978.  Is  there  a  particular 
reason  for  those  unused  funds  or  do  you  consider  that  to  be  a 

"°K.'p™.  lieCest  part  oT  that  lapse  related  to  a  s  Pple- 

mental  of  $2.3  million  for  mail  costs.  We  had  miscalculated  how 

mu2h  money  we  would  need  to  handle  mail  costs  for  he  Office  of 

EducatTon  fJr  fiscal  year  1978  We  asked  for. a  supplemental  for 

this  purpose,  and  when  the  final  bill  came  m  from  the  United 

States  P^tal  Service,  we  found  we  did  m^t  need  all  of  the  supple-  n 

men!ll  So  the  largest  pc^rtion  of  that  >»8  attributable  to  this 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Conte? 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  MANAGEMENT  AND 

QPERATIONS 

Mr  Conte.  Your,  major  emphasis  on  any  new  slots  you  are 
requesting  in  the  various  offices  seems  to  be  focused  in  such  areas 
as  improved  auditing  and  management  of  many  of  the  education  ^ 

programs.^^  commend  you  for  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  emphasis.  Is 
\       there  any  indication  that  the  majority  of  our  programs  "ght  now 
are  effective,  that  they  are  meeting  their  goals,  and  how  much  ne 
savings  in  waste  and  fraud  can  we  hope  to  recover  m  the  next 

several  years.  .     .  ,  r>r 

Mr.  Pickman.  Let  me  just  say  the  answer  is  ves;  I  think  many  ot 
our  programs  are  meeting  our  goals.  I  would  like  to,  for  the  record, 
if  I  may,  elaborate  on  that  and  supply  you  with  a  comprehensive 
answer  to  that  part  of  the  question.  As  for  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste, 
we  have  a  goal  of  approximately  $  m  million  that  we  are  expecting 
to  save  over  fiscal  year  1979.  primarily  in  the  areas  of  student 
assistance  and  the  Title  I  program.  ^    a  r.  „'^fU^. 

We  are  working  now  to  expand  this  initiative  to  define  other 
areas  where  we  can  obtain  savings  by  reducing  fraud,  abuse,  and 
waste."* Measuring  savings  is  not  always  easy.  For  example  iJ  we 
are  going  to  increase  our  auditing  activity— which  we  intend  to  do 
in  many  programs— we  must  find  ways  of  setting  measurable  g-als. 
•  That  is  the  challenge.  But  once  we  set  those  goals,  we  wili  be 
able  to  measure  and  hopefully  increase  the  amount  of  savings  we 
can  obtain  by  reducing  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste. 
(The  information  follows:] 
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EFFECTIVENESS  OF  OFFICE  OF  BDUCATICW  PROGRAMS 

Th»!  iftji^cTUl  that  follows  sunmarizen  the  v*cci?nt  po«ltlve  findings  of  OE  evaluaMons 
^    for  21  OE  prograwH, land  lists  the  kinds  of  findings  that  evaluations  nhould  pro- 
duce for  12  OE  programs  within  approximately  two  years.    Findings  described  for  thu 
23  OE  progranm  are  not  necessatily  compreJ\fcn«ive  but  have  been  purposely  aelectecf 
to  show  the  poBitlve  aspects  of  program  operations  and  of  program  impact  upon  par- 
ticipants that  evaluations  can  and  do  reveal.    Expected  findings  for  tht  12  OK  pro- 
grams will  show  both  the  positive  aspects  of  program  operations  and  effectiveness 
and  the  problem  ar<>a8  that  n«ud  to  be  resolved.  ^ 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GRANT#'-(ESEA  I) 

Evaluation  Flndlng^;  to  Date^ 

Title  I  funds  aJe  moderately  well,  focused  on  eiementary  school  children  who  do 
poorly  in  reading  and  math. 

1.  30%  of  all  elementary  school  students  who  cdn  be  regarded  as  low  achievers 
aje  Hole^-ted  for  Title  I  while  another  15%  are  selected  to  receive  comptn- 

'  satory  services  from  other  programs. 

—  7X  of  non-low  achievers  are  selected  for  Title  I  but  because  of  tlielr 
greater  absolute  numb«»r  more  non-low  than  low  achievers  are  reached 
by  Title  I. 

•    —  One-third  of  the  students  Jucfged  in  need  of  compensatory  services  are 
not  now  receiving  then;. 

2.  The  typical  student  selected  for  compensatory  reading  in  Title  i  ranks  at 
about  the  20th  percentile  in  reading  achievement. 

The  Title  I  sefvlces  that  students  receive  in  reading  are' supplementary  to  the 
regular  scJiool  program  and  they  appear  to  benefit  from  them. 

1,  Compensatory  students  receive  more  resources  in  reading  than  do  non- 
compensatdry  students, 

2.  During  the  school  year  Title  I  students  -io  not  fall  further  behind  their 
more  advantaged  peers  in  their  reading  skills. 

In  unusually  successful  compensatory  reading  projects  students  advance 
b^  7  to  10  percentile  ranks  during  the  school  year, 

Ht»wvver,   the  extent  to  which  student  benefits  art'  sustained  ovt'r  tlio  summer 
months  and  In  subsequent  years  Is  unkiiiiwn. 
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imCQJCY  SCHOOL  AID:    BASIC  GRANTS  TO  LEAs 

Evaluation  Findings  to 'pate 

There  is  evidence  that  the  ESAA  fasic  program  improves  student  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

—  Students  in  the  elementary  .schools  participating  iVTHf^slc  program  In 
1975-76  made  larger  academic  gaina  than  students  in  similar  SchooU  w  thout 
the  program. 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID:    MAGNET  SCHOOL.* 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 

Magnet  schools  are  most  successful  as  a  desegregation  device  when  they  are  used 
an  one  component  of  a  comprehensive  desegrega-.ion  plan.    Most  school  districts 
acudied  (except  Milwaukee)  have, relat ively  small  magnet  programa  resulting  In 
limited  desegregation. 

Magnet  schools  are  more  likely  to  succeed  when  they  are: 

—  located  in  racially  mixed  neighborhoods; 

designed  to  desegregate  a  particular  area  of  the  city  (none  or  only  some 
"slots"  are  open  to  students  from  all  areas  of  the  city); 

designed  for  non-tradlt lonal  programs  rather  than  "back-to-basics"  (ele- 
mentary school  level). 

Magnet  schools  do  seem  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  community  attitudes  toward 
deaegregatioit.    The  research  teams  repeatedly  heard  of  ant *-dcsegregat Ion  or- 
ganlzerfl  bc^ng  the  first  to  send  their  children  to  magnet  schools. 

BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 

The  Basic  Grants  Program  has  greatly  reduced  the  financial  Urrlers  to  attending 
postsecondary  education  to  female,  minority,  and  low  Income  students. 

,1.    Survey  data  Indicate  that  55.1  percent  of  Basic  Grant  recipients  are 
female  and  43.0  percent  are  from  ra-ial  or  ethnic  minorities. 
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2.  Approximately  9u%  ot  the  ruclplents  art?  either  Independent  atudents  or  de- 
pendents with  annual  family  Incomes  of  less  than  $12,000. 

The  growth  of  Basic  Grants  has  enabled  states  and  Instltutlonn  to  free  up  funds 
enhancing  financial  choice  for  both  low  and  mldille  Income  students. 

1.  Twenty-three  states  and  territories  require  a  BEOG  application  as  a  com'Uiun 
for  state  awards. 

2,  Several  states  specifically  Indicate  that  Basic  Grants  allowed  them  to  use 
Slate  money  to  subsidize  student  choice  for  low  and  middle  Income  atudents. 

SUPPLEMENtAI.  EDUCATIONAt  OPPORTUKITY  GRANT  PROGRAM 

^  Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 

Supplemental  Grants  operate  to  aid  female  and  minority  students  to  a  greater 
degree  than  these  groups  are  represented  In  total  enrollments. 

—  Fifty-four  percent  of  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program's 
recipients  were  female  and  39t  were  of  minority  status. 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  aids  somewhat  higher  Income 
students  than  does  Basic  Grants. 

—  Almost  203:  of  Supplenental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program's  recipients 
were  from  families  ^Ith  parental  incomes  of  $12,000  or  more.  At  private  uni- 
versities this  proportion  increases  to  over  29%. 

STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 

Studies  show  a  wide  variation  by  state  In  the  charactt»r  1st Ics  and  distributional 
effects  of  State  Student  Incentive  Grants  Prtgram, 

—  State  urograms  differ  by  award  maximum  and  size,  typt*  of  student  and 
institutions  served,  usage  of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  in 


state  application  process,  and  degree  to  which  acadcraic  potential  1«  a 
factor  In  determining  eligibility  among  other  characteristics. 


With  the  advent  of  the  Statu  Student  Incentive  Grants  Program  has  come  a  remark- 
able growth  of  Btatf  scholarship  programs. 

—  Twenty  states  have  developed  grant  pro^trnms  since  State  Student   Inr«»nt  ive 
Grants  funds  became  available  in  19M-75, 
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■  WOWC-STUDY  PROGRAM 

'      Cvaiuation  Flndlngi  to  Date 

TIM  College  Work-Study  Program  hai  provided  work  opportunltlet  for  fenaUs  and 
■iasrity  groups. 

rifty-flve  percent  of  recipient,  are  female  and  almost  30X  ate  from  racial/ 
ethnic  ainorltlei. 

Vhlle  pro»otlng  access  and  choice  for  women,  minority  Rroupa.  and  low  i"""' 
Kudtnts!  College  Work-Study  has  aUo  tended  to  be  somewhat  more  mid-  .-income 
in  orientation  than  have  most  Federal  grant  programs. 

At  all  initltutlona.  itudenti  with  family  Income,  of  5";°°°  "  "°",!"- 
celved  28X  of  College  Work-Study  awards.    At  private  colleges  and  unl 
v'riltle.  thli  group  rc.-.elved  40Z  of  College  Work-Study  awards. 

Mklle  -Iddle-lncom.  student,  finance  a  greater  proportion  of  '^elr  «^P«""  ""J 
•  Job  wmings  than  do  low  Income  students  their  reliance  on  College  Work-Study  Is 
Mbstantlally  less. 

Student,  fro.  families  with  Incomes  of  $15,001  to  $20,000  attending  low  to 
iedlu.  cost  schools  (Institutional  costs  of  $0-1.500)  financed  over  18%  of 
Si    tot"  cost  with  work  oamlngs  but  only  l.At  -i'^  College  W«^-  ud 
••mlnga.    Students  from  the  lowest  Income  category  ($0-6.000    financed  151 
2*  thi'r  total  coat,  of  attendance  from  work  with  approximately  1/3  from 
College  Work-Study  fund*. 

4 

OTVAXO  BOUND 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Pate 

Th.  Uoward  Bound  program  Increases  the  rate  of  entry  Into  poatsecondary  education. 
I?i«^"Ise^f  2bout*l8  percent  was  found  by  comparing  Upward  Bound  program  par- 
tlclpants  to  similar  non-participants. 

The  Upward  Bound  program  Increase,  the  rate  of  legged  entry  .mong  student.  «ho  do 
2  Slafely  enroll  In  po.tsecondary  education.    Among  the  ^igh  School  graduate. 
?!  »ir,l...  nf  197A  who  did  not  isnediately  enter  postaecondary  education.  62  ptr 
c«t^f"ih:  upwatd  Bo^nd  p"ticlpants  and  36  percent  of  the  non-partlclpants  en- 
ttT«d  four-yeir  college*  and  univerittlea. 

Ovrtrd  Bound  participation  wa.  found  to  be  aa-oMated  with  the  P"^^' 
SHndary  education  of  more  ethnic  minorities,  more  poverty-level  stud.nta.  and 
•are  atudents  classified  aa  academic  rlaka  In  high  achool. 
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COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
Evaluation  Findings  to  Date  i 

Higher  Education  Act  Title  IV-D  funds  have  been  effective  in  increasing  the  number 
of  cooperative  education  programs  in  four-year  and  two-year  institutions  of  ed- 
ucation. > 

•    —  Title  IV-D  grants  have  been  awarded  to  over  700  Infit  ttut lona  to  estabUuh 

cooperative  education  programs.     In  the  recently  completed  study  "Cooperative 
Education  -  A  National  Assessment",  86  percent  of  the  InitltuCiona  in  the  sample 
which  had  received  IV-D  funding  stated  their  co-op  programs  would  not  have 
been  initiated  without  the  Title  IV-D  grant. 

Coooerative  education  is  an  indirect  Jource.  of  atud^nt  financial  aid*  ' 

—  Only  6  percent  of  students  in  the  study  "Cooperative  Education  -  A  National 
Assessment    indicated  no  replacement  of  co-op  earnings  would  be  necessary  if 
they  did  not  participate  in  co-op  ed.    Another  6  percent  said  they  could  not 
attend  college  without  co-op  earnings. 

Participation  in  cooperative  education  is  cost  beneficial  for  the  student. 

In  comparing  co-op  and  non-co-op  students,  it  was  found  that  added  financial 
benefits  accrue  to  the  co-op  participant  even  when  co-op  participation  entails 
a  fifth  year  of  schooling. 

TALENT  SEARCH 

Evaluation  Findings  t«  Date 

The  recruitment  strategy  appears  effective  in  reaching  a  sizeable  number  of  con- 
tracts in  the  target  populations  of  concern. 

Effective  relationships  have  been  developed  with  a  group  of  Institutions  to  which 
clients  apply  and  at  which  many  enroll. 

Staff  appear  dedicated  to  program  goals,  and  their  cohesion  and  interaction  appear 
to  be  adequate,  although  little  staff  training  is  provided  and  there  is  consider- 
able staff  turnover. 

^^HE$TIC  MINING  AND  MINERAL  AND  MINERAL  FUEL 
CONSimATICW  FELLOWSHIPS  FISCAL  YEARS  1975  and  1976 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 
Fellowships  award«>/!  serve  a  number  of  purposes. 

—  53  percent  of  the  fellowships  were  used  to.  prepare  superior  students 
for  careers  in  the  field. 
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—  22  percent  of  the  fellowbhlps  supported  outstanding  students  who  wi-r*- 
financially  needy. 

16  percent  of  the  institutions  awarded  Fellowship  funOfi  indlmtrd  they 
WQuld  be  instrumental  in  attracting  students  to  their  orogramri. 

or  the  131  F-llows  awarded  fellowships  in  1975  *nd  1976;  84  percent  were  pursuing 
Mater's  degree ,  16  pcrcont,.a  doctoral  degree* 

fallovship  recipients  are  able  to  find  jobs  in  their  fields, 

—  All  of  the  31  Fellows  who  have  completed  their  program  or  U-ft  :>chool  because 
Of  a  Job  offer  before  completing  their  degree  requirements  were  employoU  in  a 
field  related  to  their  study. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  FKUOWSHIPS  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
GIANTS  FISCAL  YEARS  1975  and  1976 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 

A  tavlew  of  the  program  files  on  the  Pl«cal  Vear  1975  and  1976  awards  for  Public 
larvlc.  indicate,  that  Parts  A  and  C  of  Title  IX  appear  to  be  effective  tn  ach.e. 
thalr  leglflativ*  intent,  of  improving  programs  which  provide  auancial  asslsconc 
for  itudenta  to  acquire  auch  training ♦ 

-  In.titutional  grants  were  used  to  hire  new  faculty,  to  provide  special 
training  for  faculty,  to  develop  and  add  new  courses  and  to  expand  in- 
ternship progr^Dift. 

-  263  Fellowships  were  awardeik  to  students  In  52  institutions,  69  Fellovs 
•arned  their  master*s  deRree\nd  88  obtained  employment  in  their  field, 
Mo.C  (168)  Fellows  were  continuing  In  the  program, 

UCAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 

Thl.  program  .ppears  to  be  reysona^ly  .ucces.ful  In  fulfilling  the  l-gl^l-tlve 
™tlnt  of  IncreLlnR  the  nu^b.r  o?^lauyers  from  dUadvantaRed  backgrounds  by 
providing  slcHIa  assi«tanc«  aiul  fin.■l^^clal  aid. 

-  Sine,  the  progr.«'.  Inception  In  1968  through  1977.  2.337  students  have 
,ucct..fuUy  completed  the  sumner  Instruction  program,  the  purpose  of  . 
which  1»  to  upgrade  the  studente  ekllls  for  law  echool. 

Of  the  2.337  .tudent.  co-pletlng  the  .u-.  in.cltute.  2.211  have  entered 
law  achool* 
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—  Currently  553  students  are  enrolled  in  the  program.    Of  thifse  approximately 
60  percent  are  Blacks  and  38  percent  are  other  minor  it  lea. 

—  Sixty-nine  percent  of  Cou'ncil  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  assisted 
law  students  who  might  have  graduated  h^ve  done  so* 


INDIAN  EDUCATION  LEA  GRANTS  -  PART  A 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 

Project  effectivenea*.  as  Judged  by  staff  and  Parent  Committee  Members  in  the 
areas  of  overcoming  academic  difficulties,  providing  supplemental  Services,  im- 
proving school  attitudes  and  developing  favorable  self-concepts,  was  not  related 
to  per  pupil  expenditure*  J 

ProjDcta  In  urban  districts  tended  to  be  rated  more  effective  in  overcoming  academic 
difficulties  and  pjauO^Iing  sup|<lomentary  services.    This  may  be  partially  attrib- 
utable to  Che  organized  approach  taken  toward  the  administration  of  funds  and  the 
sophistication  of  the  staff.    Staff  time  apent  on  projects  is  somewhat 'greater  in 
urban  districts  than  in  rural  districts.  \ 

Rural  high  density  districts  were  rated  the  next  most  effective  in  overcoming 
academic  difficulties  and  providing  supplemcntsry  services.    This  may  be  due  to 
the  larger  number  of  children  available  for  project  enrollment  and  the  resulting* 
higher  funding  level.        .  , 

Projects  in  which  parent  organizations  were  Involved  were  rsted  effective  In  helping 
Nat Ive- American  pupils  to  overcome  academic  difficulties.  Improve  their  attitude 
toward  school,  and  develop  a  favorable  self-concept.    The  majority  of  parent  com- 
mittee Involvement  was  In  the  areas  of  providing  staffing  recommendations,  pro- 
posal review  and  development,  budget  review,  needs  assessment,  establishment  of 
objectives,  project  monitoring  and  evaluation,  and  final  report  preparation. 

The  staff  and  parents  rated  75  percent  of  the  districts  as  being  at  least  moder- 
ately effective  In  overcoming  academic  difficulties,  providing  supplementary 
services,  i'nprovlng  attitudes  toward  school,  and  developing  a  more  favorable  aelf- 
concept.    Also,  50  percent  of  the  projects  were  rated  effectively  by  the  staff 
and  parents  In  Improving  staff  attitudes  toward  Natlve-Anerlcsn  pupils  and  Im- 
proving non-Native  American  pupil  attitudes  toward  Natlve-Aiaerlcan  pupils. 

The  data  analyzed  revealed  that.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  districts,  there 
wero  staff  involvement  and  program  Improvements  In  the  areas  of  academic  achieve- 
ment »  Nat lve~Amer lean  language  and  cultural  I  heritage,  counseling  and  guidance, 
attendance,  self-concepts,  reaponaibl llty  and  se l f -direct Ion,  and  In  attitudes 
toward  Hchtoi 
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VOCATIONAL  KOUCATTON:    SPECIAL  PROCKAMS 
FOR  IIAIIDICAPPBO  AND  DISADVANTAGED 

Evaluation  Finding*  to  Date 

•ida  than  the  handicapped  setasidc. 

^  Handicapped  Sctaside 

*bout  70X  o£  the  h.ndlcappcd  «udenc.  wore       ^PrnJ'L^'t^^ndedTo'p^rar cltuS^-nts 
tr.lntng  ».s  non-killa  training,  that  Is.  '"^"'"8        crif t.  or  trade.    Half  of 
to  co-pote  in  the  open  labor  >"t^/e^  Vr^In  ng  wc  >  i' prcvo  a.  lonal  cours.«. 
£S.r.tcrror    d\  "dla  no^^?:  cL:«"':?bltU,  .rSmmK.  nonsalnful  ho„e  eco- 
InSu'trlal  ares,  tutoring  and  sheltered  workshops. 

pg^vr.  in  interview,  handicapped 

E«  :Se:rrtud:nc/reJr™:;e  irkeirtonrenJoUed  m  work  experience  pro.ra™.. 
Outccmaa  for  cheae  atudenca  appeared  co  be  favorable. 

-  SM-:;;.:;  ^^^^  ";:'r.i:r"-.s:. 

MM  «aploy«d, 

Olaadvantaged  Setaalde  and  Special  Programs 

Itaf.  view  th.  aetaalde  and  .pecl.l  needa  fund,  as  primarily  for  supportive  s«- 
5*;:  pre-vocaclonal.  remedial  and  world-o£-work  programs. 

Slxty-n^ne  percent  of  the  high  school  students  and  56^  of  the  poat.econdary 
1^1  Students  were  enrolled  In  these  aupportlve  progra>».. 

^X^^t^'^^^    H  wever    the  v..  ^^aforUv  of  s.uden.. 
•nroUed  In  work  exporlence  projects  (86X)  were  not  receiving 
training  in  achool* 

IICKT  TO  READ 
Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 
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month  grtln  iti  rfadltiR  /uhicvtMnent  for  eoch  month  of  reading  inatruction. 

Reading  achievement  gains  are  more  likely  to  be  effected  at  lower  grade  levels. 

—  Upper  grades  among  the  «chool-ba«ed  projects  (Grades  7-9)  did  not  show 
reading  gains  to  the  same  extent  as  did  elementary  grades. 

Single-classroom  single^-teachpr  Inntruction  is  lesti  effective  when  the  class  in- 
cludes more  thon  one  grode  level. 

—  Where  more  than  one  grade  level  was  included  under  a  single  teacher  in  a 
single  classroom,  lenrning  did  not  take  place  to  Uw  same  degree  as  in 
single  grade  level  classes, 

Adult  students  reading  gains  are  greater  when  naught  in  the  typical  school-room 
context. 

—  The  greatest  gains  were  achieved  by  students  in  class-room  projects 
operating  within  the  regular  school  context,  in  contrast  to  projects  in 
other  environ'aents  or  at  other  hours. 


TEACHER  CORPS 
Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 
Cfrps  Member  Training  Institutes  were  found  to  be  effective. 

Teacher  Corps  graduates  had  superior  performance  to  non-corps  trained  teachers  on 
such  variables  as  developing  ethnically  relevant  curricula,  using  connunity  re- 
sources in  teaching  and  Initiating  contact  with  parents,  and  facilitating  improved 
self-concept  in  children,  , 


INTERLIBRARY  COOPERATION 
(LIBRARY  SERVICES  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  III) 

Evaluation  findings  to  Date 

Library  Services  Construction  Act  III  is  a  major  driving  force  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  multitype  library  coopsration  and  networking,  primarily  at  the  State 
level . 

Library  Services  Construction  Act  III       credited  as  a  major  influence  on  State 
legislatures  in  passing  legislation  favoring  cooperation  and  networking. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1976,  States  reported  spending  $25.3  million  of  State  and  local 
funds,  $11.76  million  of  Library  Services  Construction  Act  I  funds,  and  $2.75 
million  of  Library  Services  Construction  Act  III  funds  on  library  cooperation  and 
networking. 
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thU  may  b«  an  Inordinate  Imbalance  away  from  development  and  demonstration. 
LIBRARY  DEMONSTRATION 

V 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Date  ( 

.  k 

A  atudy  of  the  Library  Demonstration  Program  (Higher  Education  Act  IIB)  was  re- 
cently completed.    Some  salient  findings  were: 

..Higher  Education  Art  IIB  has  had  a  ..Ignlf leant  Impact  "Po"  'he  library 
anf  information  con«unlty  because  It  provided  ml  Hons  °f  dollars  In 
support  of  research  ind  demonstration  where  previously  there  were  very  few 

fund*  available.  * 

..Many  products  resulting  from  the  .program  have  had  potential  for  «1?^«P^"<*  I 
Jpllcation.  37t  of.  the  projectc  Identified  other  projects  which  have  \ 
utilized  products  developed  under  Program  grants.  '  X 

..Imoact  of  the  program  has  been  diffused  because  of  lack  of  a  cohesive 
propyl  findings  of  this  Program  Into  practical  applications. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  -  EARI.V  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 


Evrtluation  Findings  to  Date^- 


 v-^'^-,''-«'».!;^?r^h^g^e:trsrlm^i!°oi^^pe•rtr^^^^^ 

rni-r'^Of  VxTLllll;    riu  s  IdScrblrLi^^S  retarded  appeared  to  show 
^h^  .Ltest  overall  gain    as  .I  d  children  with  longer  treatment  periods..  For 
lu  Cclp  Joupil  ther;  was  no  slgnlflc«,t  Impact  on  motor  development. 

Chi 'dren. 

A  fcllo«-up  study  to  determine  where  graduates  of  '^ese  projects  were  placed 
n,"e-qu.rters  of  the  graduates  studied  went  to  public  schools 


and  coii>- 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  UNDER  P.  L.  94-142 


Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 


Both  State  and  local  educational  agencies  are  developing  management  Information  . 
ttysteros  to  keup  track  of  handicapped  children  and  personnel  aasi^ments. 

Special  arid  rqgutnr  education  teachers  and  adtalnlstrators,  as  wull  as  parents, 
have  devoted  toore  time  to  identifying  children's  needs,  developing  Individualized 
education. programs,  and  determining  the  optimal  placements  for  handicapped  pupilw. 

The  current  allocation  fonnula  provides  local  agencfcs  with  flexibility  to  Increase 
those  services  that  ar«  most  needed  In  their  Jurisdiction. 

Given  thai  the  Act  has  only  been  in  effect  for  one  school  year,  a  great  deal  of 
activity  has  occurred. 

Federal  appropri^lons  have  increased  from  $315  million  in  FY  1977  to  $80«  million 
in  FY  1979,  thus  Providing  States  with  a  large  Increase  in  financial  assistance  to 
meet  the  goals  of\he  Act, 

Many  of  the  problems  that  were  expected  to  impede  implementation  are  being  rc* 
solved* 

States  muat  increase  their  efforts  to  find  undiagnosed  handicapped  children  and 
provide  them  with  the  services  they  need. 


Interest  In  career  education  was  wlde-apread  among  local  districts  in  197A-75, 
but  broad  Implementation  had  Just  begun* 

—  Although  523:  of  the  nation's  students  were  In  districts  where  at  least 
one  of  15  major  career  education  learning  activities  was  broadly  imple- 
mented, only  a  fifth  (21Z)  were  In  districts  where  over  half  of  tho  15 
activities  were  well  established. 

Local  districts  saw  staff  development  in  career  education  as  their  greatest  need 
and  were  doing  something  about  It. 

—  More  than  half  (57Z)  erf  the  nation's  school  districts  were  carrying  on 
such  development.    Overall,  about  19X  of  elementary  teachers  were  In- 
volved, 20X  of  middle-school  teachers,  and  I8Z  of  high  school  teachers. 

Many  States  had  taken  Individual  action  to  <!tgln  implementation. 

EXiimple  -  Most  StateH  t42)  had  adopteti  a  written  career  eduratltm 
policy.    Over  a  third  (JbX  or  18)  had  advisory  councils.  Nine 


'career  EDUCATION 


Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 
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states  had  passed  legislation  on  career  education.    Full-time  State 
cooidlnators  yet 2  found  In  about  half  (28)  of  the  States. 

COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

Evaluation  Findings  to  Date 

Substantial  IovoIh  ot  effort,  essentially  In  keeping  with  th.-  terms  of  the  federal 
grants  and  federal  poUay,  had  been  expended. 

These  leveU  of  program  effort  and  activity  were  achieved    In  P««  •  'Ij"'' 
were  major  comnltment.,  of  non-federal  resources  uupplementlng  the    ederal  funda 
(typleaUy  personnel  and  materials,  but  with  small  amounts  of  cash). 

The  majority  of  the  projects  which  had  received  federal  tunds  for  only  one  year 
Illre^intlnulng  arieasJ  some  of  these  activities,  and  Ir  several  the  level  of 
effort,  even  without  federal  funds,  had  Increased. 

Theae  protect  supported  activities  had  produced  desired  effects  on  the  educational 
I'd  broldir    oZr^ty  systems  with  which  they  were  concerned    and  also  pro  uced 

Uentlftable  changes  in  Individuals  which"  were  appreciated  by  these  project  par- 

tlcipanta. 
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EVALUAnONS  IM  PROGRESS 

BLEMEMTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EOUCATtON  ACT  TITLE  I 
STATE  AND  LCX:AL  GRANTS 


»y  the  end  of  1979,  evaluations  will  show  what  percent  of  dCudcnCs  retain  fall-to 
■prlng  ■chievem<^nt  gains  during  the  summer  months,  what  type*  of  services  are  pro 
vidcd  to  students  6f  different  «ducational  and  economic  stotua,  what  are  the  cose 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  services,  and  what's  the  nature  and  extent  of  parents' 
involvement  In  their  child's  education. 


BUMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  TITLE  I  - 
MIGRANT  CHILDREN 

%f  the  end  of  1980,  evaluations  will  show  what  services  the  program  provides  and 
Who  the  recipients  are,  and  will  asssas  the  baaic  skill  attalwenta  and  school 
a((aadance  of  program  participants. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  TITLE  I  - 
FROGRAH  FOR  NEGLECTED  OR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

ly  the  end  of  1979,  evaluationa  will  show  what  impact  Title  I  aervicea  have  on 
student  performance  snd  attitude,  and  what  axperiencta  students  have  after  re- 
leaaa  from  the  institutions. 

ELDfEirrARY  AND  SECONDARY  CDOCATION  ACT  TITLE  IV-C  - 
CONSOLIDATION  PROGRAM 

* 

•y  Chs  snd  of  1979,  evaluationa  will  provide  an  aaaeasment  of  Title  IV  consoli- 
dation as  s  Fsdsrsl  funding  atratagy,  the  extent  of  non-public  achool  partici- 
Mtion,  the  extent  of  small-district  participation,  and  an  saaessment  of  the 
cola  of  Stats  Advisory  Councila  for  Titla  IV. 

ILCMENTARY  AND  SEQONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  TITT.F  VH  - 
IILINCUAL  EDUCATpp 

ly  the  and  of  1981,  evaluationa  of  bilingual  training  granta  vill: 

describe  ths  characteriatica  of  teacher  training  programa  operated  by 
Inatitutions  of  higher  education  and  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
providsd: 

dstsrmine  hov  local  education  sgenciea  allocated  thair  training  funda; 

—  aa^imate  the  number  of  bilingual  education  teachers  being  trained  and  the 
"ir  receiving  degreea  or  cartif icotaa;  and 


—  estimate  the  number  of  individuals  entering  the  ponl  of  available  bilingual 
education  teachers  and  the  degree  to  which  these  Individuals  subsequently 
participate  In  bilingual  education  projects. 

BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  ^ 

By  the  en.l  of  1979,  eVnluatlons  will  describe  and  assowK  existing  procedures  In 
the  nuinagrment  and  operations  of  the  campus-based  and  basic  grant  programs.  Tlierr 
will  be  findings  of  this  sort  for  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
Work-Study  Programs,  and  Direct  Loans  Prngram  as  well. 

For  this  program,  evaluations  will  specifically  show: 

—  the  ri'latlve  Impacts  of  grants,  loans,  work-stud>,  and  Institutional 
en^Irt)nments  on  student  s  fers  I  stance  behavior  (toward  degrcv  compK-tlnn) 
once  they  have  entered  post  secondary  education; 

—  the  relationships  over  time  between  program  fi.ading  levels  and  the 
achievement  of  access  and  choice  objectives; 

—  what  difficulties  students  face  In  applying  for  Basic  Grants  and  to  what 
fxtfni  tliL'Si'  detunnine  who  applies  for  aid;  and 

the  effect  of  different  needs  analysis  systems  on  the  caU ulat Ion  of 
expected  f.imlly  contributions  and  how  these  are  related  to  the  actual 
and  expected  loan/work  burdens  students  face. 

SLPPl.EMENTAl.  KDI^CATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANT  PROGRAM 

By  the  end  of  19?9,  t-valuations  will  show: 

what  the  relative  Impacts  ot  grant  aid,   loans,  work-study  and 
Institutional  environment  are  on  student  persistence  behavior  (toward 
a  dc-Kreu)  after  once  entering  post  secondary  education; 

—  how  Institutions  dlffur  In  their  stodent  aid  packaging  behaviors; 

—  what  costs  insl  Hut  Ions  must  bear  to  comply  with  program  regulat  l.)ns; 

what  audit  and  program  review  procetIure»i  are  mi>st  apt  to  maintain 
prov;ram  Inte^r  *  '  and 

—  what  the  effcit  nn  d l«t r Ihut  I.mil  iMnltv  would  be  of  eliminating*,  or 
vhanvjlng  the  state  al  locat  I. uis^  formulas  f^.r  eampus-based  prov.rams 
ini.ludlnv;  Sui»pl emi-nt 1  Kducatloiial  Oitportnnlty  CJrant^^. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCES  FUND  (CSL) 


During  1979,  evaluations  will  show: 

^  • 
—  the  number  of  non-agency  (currently  Federal  Insurance  Student  Loan  Program)  ^ 
States  which  will  form  their  own  loan  guarantee  agenclefl  during  Fiscal  Year 
1979  and  Fiscal  Year  1980; 

"  the  different  operational  patterns  of  nxjdelfi  for  the  32  State  agencies 
currently  In  operation; 

the  entire  cost  structurf  of  existing  State  agencies,  analyzed  by  major 
operating  functions; 

the  types  ,ind  levels  of  services  delivered  by  State  guarantee  agencies 
to  lenders,  borrowers,  and  educational  institutions; 

^he  deficiencies  and  errors  by  State  agencies  in  reporting  operating  data 
to  the  Office  of  Education.  , 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  -  REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CIOTEHS 


ay  the  end  of  1980,  evaluations  will  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  State  Education  Agencies  and  Local  Education 
Agencies  particularly  as  regards  assistance  in  the  implementation  of  P.L.  94-142'. 
Specif leully,  the  study  will?  •  ^ 

describe  the  organl^tat  lonal  structures  of  the  program  and  projects. 
Identify  the  populations  served,  and  describe  the  objectives  of  i»ach 
Regional  Resource  Center  project; 

—  determine  the  Impact  of  the  services  delivered  by  Regional  Resource 
Center  projects;  Identify  the  project  strategies  that  are. relat Ively 
more  effective  In  achieving  program  objectives,  and  analyze  i'av  costs 
in  reiatlonshlp  to  project  operations  and  Impact. 


BILINGUAL  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


By  the  end  of  1979,  evalu.irlonM  will  show  for  ndults  In  '  iie  programs  any 
ch.in^es  In  labor  t'orce  participation,  employment  status,  emp\x>ymeiit  rate, 
rh.in^e  In  ]oh  earnings,  change  In  occupation  and  entry  Into  .iddUlonal 
training  or  education  programs.  ] 
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TITLE  I  OF  THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

Ry  the  end  of  1980,  ©valuations  will  show  the  following: 

how  has  over  20  years  of  Federal  support  affected  Public  Library  Service 
In  the  U.§..? 

what  changing  funding  patternn  at  State  and  local  luvels  have  occurred  as 
a  result  of  this  legislation? 
-what  are  the  location  and  deovgraphic  characteristics  of  library  users 
and  non-users? 

—  how  has**Title  I  impacted  on  interlibrary  cooperation,  library  personnel 
and  other  related  iaaues? 

TEACHER  CORPS  y  

By  the  end  of  1983,  evaluations  will  show: 

—  how  teacher  claBsroom  behaviors  impact  on  claHsroora  performance; 

—  how  school/coBnunlty  interaction  and  involvement  can  be  enhanced 
by  Teacher  Corps;  and 

"  how  Teacher  Corps  can  be  an  effective  change  agent  in  communltijss. 
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 Mf.  CJoNTK.  T-luitis.tlie-X)nly  queatiiSnTHave" 

FRAUD.  ABUSE.  AND  WASTE 

Mr.  EarlV.  For  goals  for  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  when  Secretary 
Califano  was  here  he  raised  the  problem  of  having  a  $1  billion 
reduction.  I  imagine  the  goal  is  zero  zero  zero. 

Dr.  Berry.  That  is  right.  We  would  like  to  have  zero. 

Mr.  Early.  In  fraud  I  think  you  should  be  able  to  obtain  it.  If 
you  are  suggesting  unused  space  there  is  some  waste  we  can't 
expect.  I  think  the  Inspector  General  would  have  shown  that  as 
wise,  but  I  assume  your  goals  are  zero  zero  zero.  We  don't  appropri- 
ate any  money  for  fraud  waste  and  abuse;  do  we? 

Mr  PiCKMAN.  No,  we  don't,  but  unfortunately  with  the  amount 
of  dollars  we  are  responsible  for  administering,  not  all  of  them  are 
spent  as  efficiently  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Early.  That  can  be  said  of  every  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  PiCKMAN.  That  is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
every  agency  to  do  something  about  eliminating  as  much  fraud, 
abuse,  and  waste  as  possible. 

Mr.  Early.  I  assume  they  are  all  going  down  that  route. 

Mr.  PiCKMAN.  I  hope  you  are  right. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  GRADUATE  STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  FUND 

Mr.  Early.  I  agree  with  your  skepticism.  Tell  me,  Doctor  Berry, 
going  back  to  the  HEAL  program,  students  that  participate  in 
HEAL  can't  receive  a  GSLP.  A  student  told  me  to  get  HEAL  you 
are  not  eligible  for  any  other  program. 

Ms.  Beebe.  That  is  partially  correct.  The  law  governing  the  HEAL 
program  precludes  a  student  from  receiving  a  HEAL  loan  during 
the  same  academic  year  he  or  she  receives  a  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Pr(wram  loan.  HEAL  borrowers  are,  however,  eligible  for 
other  student  aid  programs  such  as  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
and  College  Work-Study.  I  believe  that  under  Health  Professions 
Student  Loans,  administered  by  Public  Health  Service,  a  student 
must  be  of  exceptional  financial  need  to  be  eligible  to  participate 
It  IS  my  understanding  that  they  are  preparing  regulations  to 
revise  that  definition. 

We  would  be  happy  to  provide  those  proposed  changes  to  you, 
although  that  program  is  not  administered  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Early.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would. 
(The  information  follows:] 

f'ROPOHKI)  RK<;in,ATION.S  FOR  Fit:Al.TH  PROFESSION.S  StUDKNT  Ix)AN.S 

Proposed  regulation.^  for  Health  Professions  Student  Ixmns,  administered  by 
Public  Health  Service,  are  currently  beinK  reviewed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr_  Early.  When  a  youngster  told  me  that  was  the  situation  I 
told  him  you  are  wrong.  But  he  was  right.  If  we  restrict  anyone 
who  participates  in  HEAL  from  any  other  assistance,  if  we  don't 
make  100  percent  available  under  the  assistance  programs,  he  has 
to  end  up  with  HEAL,  and  that  is  12  percent  compounded 
annually. 
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REDUCTION  IN  REGULATION  PAGES 

On  the  reduction  in  the  pages,  I  think  you  have  suggested  there 
was  a  500  page  reduction. 
Mr.  PiCKMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Early.  500  out  of  how  many?  ,       ,  .    .„  u 

Mr.  PiCKMAN.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  I  will  have  to 
supply  it  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 

The  number  of  pages  of  regulations  thft  Office  of  Education  reduced  from  Title  45 
CFR  Parts  100-199  (compifed  October  1,  1976)  was  498  from  a  total  of  1.167. 

GOALS  REGARDING  REGULATIONS 
Mr.  Early.  What  is  our  goal  there?  To  get  down  to  how  many 

Ms  Beebe.  I  don't  think  our  goals  for  our  regulations  are  stated 
precisely  in  the  number  of  pages  to  be  reduced,  but  we  do  have 
some  other  specific  objectives.  One  is  to  take  all  of  our  regulations 
and  rewrite  them  into  basic  straightforward  English.  That  is  a 

major  objective.  ,       ,  ,        .  r   o 

Mr  Early.  Are  you  going  to  have  lawyers  do  that  for  you.' 
Ms.  Beebe.  No,  sir,  we  are  not.  We  have  individuals  who  are 

trained  in  the  English  language  who  are  working  on  those. 
Dr.  Berry.  Lawyers  are  trained  in  the  English  language,  Mr. 

^"ms.  Beebe.  My  colleagues  are  reminding  me  they  are  trained  in 
the  legal  profession,  and  that  they  too  are  trained  in  the  tingljsh 

'*\?e  are  working  to  have  regulations  written  as  clearly  as  possible 
and  while  our  legal  staff  works  with  us,  the  regulations  get  a  final 
runthrough  for  simplification.  . 

A  second  objective  is  to  try  to  make  as  few  regulations  as 
Dossible. 

Mr.  PiCKMAN.  Another  objective  is  to  streamline  and  expedite 
the  time  it  takes  to  produce  a  regulation.  I  think  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  that  regard.  . 

For  example,  regulations  that  were  begun  prior  to  January  1977. 
in  the  Office  of  Education  took  659  days  from  the  time  planning 
the  regulation  began  until  the  regulation  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  We  have  cut  that  by  a  third. 

I  still  think  that  is  too  long,  and  we  hope  to  knock  that  down  by 
another  25  percent  in  the  next  18  months. 

Mr.  Early.  We  cut  it  by  a  third,  or  to  a  third? 

Mr.  PiCKMAN.  By  a  third.  It  now  takes  414  days. 

Mr.  Early.  It  takes  over  a  year? 

Mr.  PiCKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

REDUCING  THE  TIME  REQUIRED  TO  PUBLISH  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  Early.  How  can  we  reduce  that?  How  can  we  help  reduce 

that?  .      ,      .  . 

Dr.  Berry.  The  administration  has  in  its  proposal  to  create  a 
Department  of  Education  a  suggestion  that  will  be  an  administra- 
tive change  to  cut  down  on  some  of  the  time  involved. 
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Mr.  Early.  Is  it  because  we  have  so  many  people  and  everyone 
has  to  satisfy  his  job?  When  a  regulation  comes  in  no  one  says  that 
18  perfect;  otherwise,  he  wouldn't  be  needed. 

Mr.  PicKMAN.  That  is  part  of  it,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
tning  about  that.  What  we  have  done  is  to  categorize  regulations 
into  three  categories:  M^or,  policy  significant,  and  technical;  and 
we  have  reduced  the  number  of  offices  that  get  involved  in  the 
technical  and  less  significant  regulations  so  that  everyone  does  not 
nave  to  get  their  two  cents  in  and  approve  it. 

Second)  and  with  all  due  respect,  the  Congress  does  not  always 
pass  laws  with  the  greatest  clarity, 
f  Mr.  Early.  The  lawyers  write  all  ours.  // 

Mr.  PicKMAN.  It  is  often  incumbent  upoii' the  executive  branch  to 
figure  out  what  the  Congress  meant  and  we  frequently  do  that 
through  the  regulatory  process.  So  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  follow- 
ing very  clear  direction.  Developing  regulations  often  involves 
qulcrroffins^'^  ^      decisions  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to 

^^^!:  ^°       ^^"'"^  659,  which  is  now  down  to 

414^  Couldn  t  we  have  a  set  of  regulations  from  day  one  at  least 
within  nine  months? 

Mr.  PiCKMAN  It  depends  on  the  regulation,  sir.  With  some  of 

tm  ^®  ^  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Early,  Was  659  an  average? 

Mr.  PiCKMAN.  That  is  correct,  for  regulations  starting  before 
January  1977.  However,  included  in  that  average  is  a  regulaUon 
Hal^r         ^'''^i  initial  planning  to  final  piSlon 

l-  i*'S^''¥"u  ^^^^  "P  *»eca"se  there  was  a  lawsuit 

which  had  to  be  settled  before  the  regulation  could  be  final- 

ppJiiiSLnrw       °^  ^^^^  .^"^^  development  of 

regulations.  We  know  we  can  cut  the  time  involved  further,  but  it 

1  ^^'""^  ^'■.^y        ^^^""y  regulation  is  going  to 

be  completed  within  a  set  period  of  time.  s  8 

FEDERAL  HIRING  FREEZE 

Mr.  Natcher.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Pickman,  wiiat  effect  will  the  freeze 
on  employment  have  on  funding  requirements  for  this  fiscal  year? 
in^^.lnHl?.**^''-     !L"°^  ^""^^^y  ^  We  have  been  o^rat- 

wir,t  Lrit?l3'r*rir-        ^'"V-       «  *^i"n«  limitation  ^ere 
we  were  permitted  to  Gil  one  out  of  two  vacancies. 

rvtoL.  Uf     *•?  °P«^«^'nK  under  that  procedure  since  the  end  of 

^^""^^l      "^r^  «fi^^"  *=«ilin«8  for  the  Department.  Cei°. 
were  then  allocated  among  the  various  component^ 
Right  now  we  must  reduce  the  number  of  on-board  employees  to 

rr"fit7n'eSs'a?L"""'-  ^'"^       ^'^^^'^  permS  i? 

JV^  ''^'■^  difficult  to  tell,  sir,  the  extent  to  which  the  ceiling  will 
affect  our  funding.  Without  the  ceiling  it  is  quite  certein  we  would 
spend  more  money  because  we  would  have  more  people  on  bZd 

Mr  FoRBusH  I  could  add  because  of  that  ceiling  we  have 
able  to  absorb  the  pay  raises  100  percent  in  the  Off.! e  of  Edicato 
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UNUSED  FUNDS  AT  THE  END  OF  1979 
K?™J^iM'an  unobligated  balance  at  the  end  of  Hscal 

Sfe^^^r-^'oreWr.^^^^^^^^^^ 

budget  is  pretty  tight. 

AVER^TNUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 

"SSttcEtSu-^AXir^a^  in  the 

EXPENSES  FOR  TRAVEU  COMMUNICATIONS,  AND  OTHER  SERVICES 
Mr.  Natch™.  How  were  you  able  to  reduce  your  budget  for 
''IXf  S^JSTwSSfdT^Uto  look  cr.U^ 

*Tr  Sam7le"^S'^tCTrnitoring  are  the  most  important 
juSmSnir  t™™^^  a?siatance  is  another  one,  and 

to  n.ake  unneces«.ry 

We  thmk  there  are  BOOT  rap~F  conferences  that  they 

E*reed*t^/aiS\riEtak"tU  our  trivel  can  be  coordinated 

'*®BW  ov«molP  if  someone  is  going  to  make  a  speech  in  a  city,  why 
.  tW^«on  X^briefed  Ind  then  make  a  site  visit  at  one 
Tthe^nstErweS^^^^^^  are  many  opportunities 

fnr  savines  in  travel  as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

Ke  In  the  communications  area  we  are  reducing  the 
number  of  telephones  that  we  have  and  we  are  also  reducing  the 
number  of  typewriters. 

RENT  CHARGES 

Mr  Natcher.  How  did  you  calculate  the  increase  of  $779,000 

^X"^c?;:rT?i;Vr^^^^^^^^  we  pay  to  the  General 

Se^liceTTdmiLtration  for  ^^e.  There  was  an^ncr^^^^^^^^^^ 
averace  rent  per  square  foot  from  $7.60  to  $^.^4  tnis  pasi 
adSn^t^ause  we  orought  large  numbers  of  people^  back  fro^^^ 
the  regions  we  will  mi)ve  into  approximately  6o,000  more  square 

are^still  below  the  recommended  per  square  foot  average  per 
em^lov^  right  now  sc  we  really  didnT  have  very  much  control 

''''Mr  n1?cher:  In  other  words,  this  is  a  mandatory  expense  that 
must  be  paid? 

.  9'.) -J 
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Mr.  PicKMAN.  Yes. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STAFFING 

Mr.  Natcher.  Describe  the  system  used  to  distribute  staffing 
\    among  the  varous  bureaus  and  offices.  How  do  you  go  about  this? 
^      Mr.  PiCKMAN.  There  are  various  ways  we  measure  the  number  of 
people  we  need  to  carry  out  some  of  the  functions.  For  example,  we 
have  a  sense  of  how  many  grantees  will  be  funded  so  we  can  figure 
out  how  many  site  visits  we  should  make  to  monitor  each  of  the 
pantees.  Then  we  can  figure  out  how  long  it  takes  to  do  that  and 
how  many  people  are  needed.  Moreover  if  we  have  some  sense  of 
the  number  of  applications  in  a  program  we  then  can  say  how 
many  applications  have  to  be  reviewed  and  the  number  of  people 
./jiecessary  to  do  this. 

OFFICE  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Natchkr.  You  are  proposing  an  increase  of  five  positions  to 
create  a  new  Office  of  Private  Schools.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this 
new  office?  ^ 

^u^'^Il^^^r^^'  The  purpose  of  this  new  office  is  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  nonpubhc  schools.  There  are  specific  statutory  provi- 
sions which  provide  for  services  for  students  in  nonpublic  schools, 
and  we  believe  they  cut  across  many  of  our  prog^ms. 

To  have  one  central  focus  for  this  important  function  would  be 
the  best  way  to  insure  that  the  rights  that  are  legally  created  are 
protected.  For  example,  if  certain  services  aren't  provided  as  man- 
dated  by  law,  we  are  permitted  to  have  a  bypass  procedure  where 
we  can  go  around  local  agencies  and  provide  services, 
this^ffort^^  needed  an  office  whose  focus  would  coordinate 

HORACE  MANN  LEARNING  CEN  '-ER 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  show  an  increase  of  nine  positions  for  the 

SnSf  ^""^  ^      activities  of  this 

center.  What  do  you  do  at  this  particular  center? 

*u^'\  ^^^^  ^  devoted  to  training  and  upgrading 

the  almost  4,000  employees  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

^fn^l  ^         ■^  •"^'^r  ^'unction  a«  «  PuHing  together  of  what 

rotfe'ro%sa."*^  '""^^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^"^^^ 

We  felt  we  knew  the  needs  best  and  if  we  could  do  much  more  of 

no  otten  you  look  in  various  programs  and  sav  "I  wish  we  had  » 
Jhely^?'*""^'^!!!"'^  "        nofXays  the  pe^'a'  h  t       he  o? 

Hora.fM-^^n'r'^"''*^"^  ^  'he  missions  of  the 

Horace  Mann  Learning  Center  is  to  focus  on  this  effort. 

Mr  P^^JSl"?  !?;' 01°'*"*'°  f***.*'^^  employees  and  the  public? 
Jne  ath^r  i^Ji?  exclusive  y  for  Office  of  Education  and 

some  other  Federal  employees.  Certain  of  its  programs,  for  exam- 
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pie,  panels  or  forums,  may  be  open  to  the  public.  I  will  have  to 
check. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Mv  reaearch  indicates  that  on  occasion,  and  on  a  space-available  basis,  lectures^ 
fommB^rSne"?Sniin  U,  personnel  from  other  Federal  agencies.  The  facUitjes  , 
ofTe  HoraCTaSn  learning  center,  however,  are  not  made  available  to  the 
general  public. 

CONSULTANT  SERVICES 
Mr.  Natcher.  How  much  do  you  have  in  your  1980  budget  for 

•°Mr  PiCKMAN^.*'l%ould  like  to  supply  that  answer  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Natcher.  All  right. 
[The  information  follows:] 

In  the  overall  Office  of  Education  budget,  including  both  piogram  fPP"R"f 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation,  we  estimate  aPProximateW  $36^  mil- 
Hon  Approximately  13^  million  of  this  estimate  comes  from  the  Salaries  and 
ExSen^L  bu«Set  for  consultant  services  contracts  in  the  areas  of  program  adminis- 
tAtfonTmaniiement.  automatic  data  processing,  and  training,  as  well  as  for  ap- 
pointive  consultants! 

LARGEST  RECIPIENTS  OF  1978  CONSULTANT  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  NAitJHBR.  For  the  record,  if  you  will  insert  the  names  of  the 
five  largest  recipients  of  consultant  contracts  and  show  the 
amounts  received  in  1978. 

Mr.  PiCKMAN.  We  will  do  that,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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fU\mm.    ihft  llvft  Uffftie  raelplMfci  of  eocitulCMC  eontrscU  tr«  •hown 


2SO0  Colorado  Avtnut 
MmU  Monlcft,  a  f0406 
900*75-0332 

0«  Uno  tyatiMB 
lis  Ivftvyrotn  Hftl|het  orlvt 
meatet^,  PA  13229 
10O.7VO193 


nx  Zntaniaeional 
333  tavanivood  Avanua 
WmU  Pack,  CA  94023 
30O.  71.0239 


Vatworii  of  imiovatlva 

talwola  (Tha) 
IM  louth  Main  Straat 
MA  01510 
-71-0327 


ipyliad  MaiuaaMne  Selane«f 
W2  tiayna  Avanua,  Suits  701 
Hlwmv  Sprlni,  HD  20910 


Buraau/Offiee 
Inaeieuta/ 
Catiear  Activity 

Offiea  of  Eval- 
uation ond  Dia- 
aaaiiution 


Buvoau  of  Stu- 
dont  Financial 
Aaaittanca 


Office  of  Evtl- 
uatien  and  Dia, 
aaalBatlen 


Offica  of  Eval- 
uation and  Dia- 
aaaination 


lUTMl  of  Sfeu- 
dant  rinancial 
Aaaiatanca 


Total 

Currant 

Obligation 

$  4,303,000 


3»32O,000 


2,476,600 


2,117,300 


1,320.000 


Tltla  and/or  Major 
Objcctivaa 

To  atudy  tha 
auataining  affects 
of  oaaipanaatory 
•dueation. 

To  davalop  a  fytt«!i 
Co  track  atudants 
«nl  ftinda  for  tha 
Ouarantaad  Studant 
Loan  Progran. 

To  conduct  longi- 
tudinal ttudlat  of 
ttia  grant  eye  la  to 
•aaaura  program 
•ffactivaneat  in  :he 
liacehar  Corps 
Piogra«  and  of  ths 
pzograia  in  tha 
laiplaBantation  of 
P.U  H-142* 

To  conduct  etudiea 
of  Padarel  end 
•tete  diasaaiination 
atrataglae* 


lb  develop  e  atudy 
technique  to 
dateniine  the  degree 
of  progran  abuse  In 
etudant  financial 
aaaiatanca  programs. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  This  concludes  the  hearings  on  Salaries  and  Ex- 
oenses  of  the  OfTicc  of  Education.  Mr.  Pickman  and  Dr.  Berry  and 
SllTthe  othei.  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  your 
appearing  before  our  committee  at  this  time  m  behalf  of  J^our 

'^"v&^MSBr Thank  you  very  much  for  the  nice  hearing  for  the 

Yes.  this  also  concludes  the  hearings  for  the  Office 
of  Education.  I  think  the  hearings  have  been  good,  generally  speak- 

*"fthe  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 

Reorganization  or  Regional  Orricia 
Mr.  Natchw.  For  fiscal  year  1979.  you  show  3.515  P«ition8  How  many  of  these 
positions  are  in  the  regional  offices  and  how  many  are  in  ^feiinfton.  D  C.. 
^r.  Pickman.  There  are  718  positions  in  the  regional  ofTices  and  <J.797  in  wash 

'"flK"'NATC>«R.  La«t  year,  you  told  us  about  your  plans  to  shift  people  (rom  the 
regional  oStoWa«hin^%a8  this  change  produced  any  Pa^ic^ar  benefits? 

Mr  Pickman  The  Regional  Unices  of  Educational  Programs  now  provide  a  base 
of  inforSn  and  tech^  a^staftce  for  education  in  states  and  loca  itJes  across 
;  1  S^amrof  the  Edu^^  Division.  Of  necessity,  the  technical  f^i'^nce  is  not 
of  thVaMision-making  type  because  final  authority  of  a  program  rests  in  Washing- 
t'^ke  re?arffitTthe  first  six  month,  of  full  ^P^'^^^^^^l,^^  ^ 
«tructure  has  been  to  open  up  technical  assistance  and  information  services  to  a 
5£  audleSU  in  the  sSooncommunity  and  to  plan  for  :nore  intensive  technical 
Ssl^JaS^e  iSViram  areas  affecting  equal  educational  opportunities,  the  hand 
capped,  and  discretionary  proarams  dfrected  '«'hool  improvement^ 

examples  of  activities  under  the  new  structure  include  public  hearings  and  briefings 
oITpubHc  Law  95-651.  services  to  non.public  schools  called  for  by  law.  and  special 
services  on  behalf  of  Indian  education  in  selected  regions.  „fr,n^-> 
Mr.  Natcher.  What  program  responsibility  remains  '"^Je  «non^  officw 
Mr.  Pickman.  The  propam  responsibilities  of  the  ^o"^'  9^*** 
Financial  Assistonce  consut  of  approval  of  claims;  collection  of  money  on  defaulted 
K"?U>fmTv"ws;  lender  reviews  for  Title  VI  programs;  and  recommendationa 
for  such  corrective  actions  as  elimination,  suspension,  or  termination  of  loan  and 

'*Th*Jffim!"wrices  of  Educational  Programs  have  no  direct  program  rwDonsibii- 
ity  TRi^rovIde  a  communication  network  through  which  the  pfTiceof  Education 
can  deterrinine  the  impact  of  federal  education  programs  and  the  nee<l%?"d  prob- 
bms  of  each  region.  The  education  communities  are  provided  information  about 
available  federal  programs  and  are  also  furnished  technical  assistance. 

Use  or  Collections  From  Defaulted  Student  Loans 
Mr.  Natcher.  In  the  1979  appropriation  bill,  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  $10 
million'  in  collections  on  defaulted  student  loanp.  How  much  of  the  $10  million  has 

%^"AtKM?N.1fe"mnH^^^^  to  the  Bureau  of  Student 

""tifii^H^To^'Ji^  on  defaulted  loans  increased  as 

a  result  of  the  additional  collectors?  «iK'7nn  nnn  i„  m«f  mp 

-     Mr.  Pickman.  The  total  collected  in  fiscal  year  1978  I"  J"«t  the 

first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1979,  the  total  collected  is  $17,700,000. 
Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  collectors  have  been  hired  through  these  transferred 

"mf  Pickman.  Presently,  there  are  850  term  employees  on  board,  i:^7  additional 
are  pending  entrance  on  duty  dates.  Bureau  of  Student  Fmancial  Assistance  expecU 
to  hire  a  total  of  1,042  by  April  HO.  1979. 

Unresolved  Audits 

Mr'^TTHER   In  October  197H.  the  General  Accounting  Office  reported  that 
Federal  agencies  have  a  large  backlog  of  unresolved  audit  findings.  It  was  reported 
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that  the  pfTice  of  Education  has  2,W  unresolved  audits  totallinK  $31.9  million. 
Uescn^  the  system  used  in  your  office  for  resolving  auditor's  fm-lings. 
iM„Io»\I*^''***!?  Pfr°"'^®  °^  Education  receives  audiU  performed  by  the  Health. 
ElTH""'  5'}''  Audit  Agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  inde- 

pendent auditors  ..e  Certified  Public  Accountant  firms.  Office  of  Education  X 
^Z^,l^  '■*!P?'r 'j'*  resolving  audit  findings,  except  in  the  case  of  discretionary 
program  audit  fmdings  wher«  the  respective  grants  officer  in  the  Division  of  Grants 
and  Procurement  Management  is  responsible  for  resolution.  Resolution  consists  of 

°'       sustaining  the  findings,  negotiating 
,  f,   7Pf^"»l"*A^«-'"°"*r^J?  ""'^'"K^-  determination!  regard 

finding  ^""^     Education  and  plans  for  implementing  non-monltary 

}^'^^'        g?H™t;on  agencies  and  local,  education  agencies  have 
^  program  officials'  determinations  regarding  audit  findings  under 

'T^fnfr'"^pT  ^.^''^  3^  Education's  expanded  Bducltion  AJ,S  Board 
hlJlr?SnaS"f"*'°"  "  ^"li?  ^-'P'^"  Coordination,  Staff  (ALcSris  reSm™: 
ble  for  assuring  that  program  officials'  resolutions  are  coiriplete 

DiSion  t,'!lo?if£7n?"'*^^*  deficiency  is  sustained,  the  Office  of  Education.  Finance 
uivwion  18  notified  of  amounta  to  be  refunded  to  the  Office  of  Education  through 
cash  payments.  Auditees  submit  verification  qf  amounu-  to  be  refunded  the  Office  of 
Education  through  Departmental  Financial  Assistance  Financing  System  "ffwte 
against  continuing  awards  of  granta.  The  Finance  Division  "  rwpoMi^le  for  collS 
ing  and  reporting  cash  refunds  due  the  Office  of  Education.  "^P"""""* 

soWe^^^^i^rirL^Sr^^r^^^t^''  backlog  of  unre- 

th^^^l5*'^!li'*•f°L"f°';*' 'll^*:*  that  534  audits  were  open  on  Octo'^r  1.  1978.  and 
nl^Llif  fTA°^  y^u**"^  "^."^''y  »»• «"  Student  Financial  Ai>l.  In  ord^r  to 
decrease  fraud  and  abuse,  al  nstitutions  participating  in  financial  aid  programs 
are  required  to  submit  bjennial^its.  We  are  currently  in  the  first  cycle  of  tWs 
^SgruSrifruiir  ^  ^""'^  ^  the^HSi^ft^tf 


own  ^diSZ  9^"^  °L^^r\^l        «°"'  having  more  than  37., 

open  auaits  on  hand  on  December  31.  1979.  We  exoect  to  n>reive  2  lOO  nnHita  r^.. 
resolution  in  Calendar  Year  1979,  compared  to  7T^n  CaSr  Year  1978  Wp 
expect  to  close  2.400  audits  in  1979.  compared  to  863  X,  5^^^^^ 

lo  achieve  these  goals,  we  plan  to  hire  additional  Audit  Resolution  Soecialista  in 
the  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance  (BSFA).  and  tH^veSp  a  SSC 
JxnertS  ilf  V&inl?"-7""  of  Student  Financial  Assistance  staS  wiSh  pr^ram 
expertise  to  Washington  if  resolutions  bepn  to  fa  1  seriously  behind  We  wilfalsn 
«nHrt^**  "'}  Education  Audit  cSntroI  system  for  trSng  the  ste tus  of 

toCWo^\^^^;SZe"LTons^^^^^  ^  tSe^rra^n^U' 

Computer  Systems  Costs 

Mr.  Natcher.  Part  of  your  computer  system  is  financed  from  the  Student  r^«n 
Insurance  Fund.  However,  this  budget  for  salaries  and  expends  showfs^f  Lif  on 
atiorcSo"u^n%'°"^™'^  ^''^  «     SoTSntTfh!^ ap^^r. 

s%S,S-;sVm^^rhffi^r^^^^  -^'^^^^         «  viUTJwSoni 

This  funcHnT' wh"  h'  ^irA  ""r*^  "'^i^t^nance  of  current  systems 

office.^.t ^^et^;^eh'^a^•tr  &.S"a?  {fa^nSJIysS  ^n^l'thj"coTrK 

rn"<f.sr(^^^s^uSo;%rg7amT^'' " 

Advisory  Committees 
of  flc«irr„",h!.'™T™L?'''''"°'>'  """"I'"*'  "Wish™!  in  ,he  Office 
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Mr  N»TCHHi.  Have  you  recommended  legislation  to  abolish  any  statutory  adviso- 
Act. 

[The  justifications  follow:] 
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DBHUIMNT  or  HEALTH,  EHJCAnON,  AND  WOrAM 
OmCI  CV  SDUGAnON 
SAlAtltt  ana  Ixptnttt 

fiMl  far  1980  ludpt  y^,  ho, 

A^V6prUtlon  lmgu«t«  and  Kxplanatlon  of  languaga  ohaofaa   433 

AMunta  avallabU  for  abllgaeion  

vy  of  ehangaa  
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ludgat  authority  by  Mtlvlty  

Budgat  authority  by  objaott   ^ 

Slmlf leant  ita»a  In  Rouaa  and  Sanata  Approprlatlona  Wttaa.  raporta  441 
Authorlilng  laglalatlon  

  442 

Tabla  of  aatlMCaa  and  apptoprlatlena  

Juatlflcatlon: 

1«  Ifarrativa: 

A.  Ganaral  atatanant  

B.  Actlvltlaa:   

1.  PtofraH  a^lnlatratlon  

2.  Adviaory  ooaalttaaa  Ho 


] 
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|—   ApproprUeion  E«tiMt* 

I  S«l«ri*«Un4  Expanse* 

i        Fot  c.tt,lng  out.  to  eh.  .«.nt  not  oth.rwU.  provld.d.  th.  Cn.r.l  Eduction 
Provl.lon.  Act.  includln,  r.nt.l  of  conf.r.nc.  roo«  In  th.  DUtrUt  orcolumbl.. 
"Xx,i26.83O.0O0]  nsS.SSS.OOO:    Provid.d.  Th.t  during  th.  curr.nt  fl.c.l  y..r  up  to 
{$10,000,000]  $10,500,000  in  coll.ct^lon.  on  Fed.r.lly  In.ur.d  d.f.ult.d  lo.n. 
b.  tr.n.f.rr.d  to  th.  S.l.rl..  .nd  E^p.n...  account  for  th.  p.y».nt  of  r.l.t.d 
colltctlon  ACtlvltltt.  * 


\ 
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I  Aaountt  AvaiUblt  for  0bll2«tlon  ^ 

1321  1960 

AfproprUtlon   126,830.000  Ilie.aSS.OOO 

R«al  tranaUr  eo: 

Oapartiiant  of  Co-i,rc.  ^'    335 

•  Cotiparaclva  cranafar  tos  ^ 

"Studant  Aaaiatanca"  for  contractual  aarvlca'a  -  1.843.000 

Subtotal,  budgat  authority   $124,652,000  ^128/553,000 

Offiettlng  collactloni  Cro«t 

"Studant  Uan  In.uranca  Fund"l/   ♦  10.000.000  10.500.0QQ 

Total,  obUiationi   $134,652,000  '  $138,853,000 

1/    Excludti  the  following  amount  for  rtlitburtablt  actxvititi  carried  out  by  thii 
eccounti     1979  -  |425pOOOj  1960  -  |425pOOO. 

2/    TrantCcr  of  the  Educational  Broedcettln^  Fecilitiei  Frotrem  under  P.L.  95-567. 

3/    Collections  on  Pcderel  defeuXe^c!  loene  to  be  ueed  for  reUted  collection 
ectivities. 


1 
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Suo&nAry  of  Changfti 

1979  Eatlmated  budget  authority./.   ^l^a'^i'nnn 

^  IWO  Eatlauittd  budget  authority   r,n,'nnn- 

Net  change  +  3,701,000 

1979  Base  Change  froro  Bate 

£2jj._        Amt,  Poa.  iBlx. 

Increases} : 

Built-in: 

1.  Annuallzatlon  of  unfilled 

positions   —      $72,184,000    —  +$4,861,000 

2,  Wlthln-gradc  and  promotional  ^  ^ 


3. 


Eiuployae  benefit.   —         7,484,000    —       +  614,000 


4,  ivo  «ora  paid  days  In  fiscal 

ysjr  1980     ^  597,000 

5.  increasad  cost  for  rent   —         5,912,000    —       ±  779^ 

Subtotal   +  8,289,000 


program! 

1.    Increased  operating  expenses 
for  other  personnel  c  Mnpensa- 

tlon  


/ 


V 


1,418,000    ---       +  389,000 


2.    Incraaied  operttln»  axpanias 

for  printing  ai  d     production   ---         1,642,000    ---       +  308,000 

Subtotal   *  8"-000 

rotM  increa.e.   '                                       +  9,186,000 
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ItocrtaMit 

luUt  Int 

I.    Savingt  Crow.rtductd  potltloni     3,3iS  90^,000  -25 

Prograa: 

I.    Dfcrta«td  optratlnt  fxp«niet 

(ort 

(a)  Othtr  than  ptraancnt 

posit  loni   2,a9l,0O0 

<b)  Travtl  and  tranaportatlon 

®'  thini*  —  5,62^.000 


Ccmmici^tiofm  md 
utlUtlflt  


    5,933,000 

(f)  Oth«r  atrvlctt     6,543,000 

(f)  Suppllta     977,000 


(g)  MulpMnt     476,000 

IMtotal  


904,000 

t 

406,000 
1,295,000 


11,568,000    -  1,094,01)0 


-  433,000 

-  1,014,000 

65,000 


  -  272,000 

—  -4,581,000 
Total  dtcr«MM...  ^        -  5,485,000 
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•   Budtat  Authority  by  Activity 

~—  •  [575  :  1910  IncMiii  or 

'  to..  to*  to*'  tssimi  

'Tr«lot!?l:....  3.4.1  $116.*19.000  3.462  $ll9.»0«.000  -19  ♦12.969.000 
*'ci!lut..   •   34  2.321.000  28  2.254.UCO    -  6     -  67.000 

"r.rchin:i          ».^»2.ooo  *_»»x2oo 

^"'uLm;!!.    3.515       124.652.000     3.490       12..Ji..000    -25      ♦  3.701.000 


ERIC 
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Budget  Authority  by  Obj.^t 

'      r^80  Increase  ST 


H—  

Est Imate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

kotml  number  of  permanent  positions  

3,490 

25 

fuU-tlm*  equiv4lcnt  of  all  other  posit  i 

166 

144 

22 

Average  number  of  all  employees  

3,698 

116 

Personnel  compensation: 

$78,1 76,000 
2,483,000 
1,807,000 

.$5,992,000 
408,000 
♦       IflQ  nnn 

82 , 46*^  .000 



5,973,000 

8,098,000 

614,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of  p*»r5ons  

4,279,000 

1,255,000 

Transportation  of  things  , 

50,000 

40,000 

^•,691  ,noo 

770, noo 

."ommunlcat  Ions  and  utilities. 
Printing  and  reproduction  

10,474,000 
2,1 50,000 

I ,094,000 
508,000 

Other  services: 

933, 000 
a. 543.000 

5,500,000 
7,529.000 

433,000 

14,476,000 

1 3,029,000 

1.014,000 
1 ,447,00t 

Supplies  and  materials  

977,000 

*n2,ooo 

65,000 

.    _  476,000 

204  J  000 

272jOOO 

Total  budget  authority  by  ob)ett. 

.  124,652,000 

128,3^3,000 

3. 701 ,000 
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1979  Sanff  Raport 
Conaultant  co»ti 

1.    The  Cowilttta  directed  the  Secretary 
to  iubailt  «  report  to  It,  within  60 
d«yi  fr«a  th*  date  of  their  report,  pro- 
viding •  dlitrlbutlon  of  the  $194  Bill  ion 
allowed  for  consultant  costs*  This 
report  should  be  accoispanied  by 
reclision  requests  for  the  portion  of 
the  $42  ■lllion  that  Is  neither 
appropriated  nor  necessar)r  f or  the 
conduct  of  In-house  evaluation  and 
other  supportive  activities.  Also 
expected  are  reprograwilng  requests  for 
aMounts  which  can  be  targeted  on  high 
priority  prograwaatlcal  activities. 

2.  The  CoHRittae  indicated  its  expectation 
that  the  Office  of  Education  gCve  a 
higher  priority  to  timely  announcement 
of  grants  and  contract  awards,  timely 
Issuance  of  regulations,  and  Improvement 
of  basic  services  to  schools.  Included 
In  the  report  were  the  Coiwilttee's  gpecieic 
racoaeendatlons  for  the  teallocdtion  of 
positions  within  the  Office  of  Education. 


Action  taken  or  to  be  taken 


The  report  was  trenimltted  to 
the  Coiwlttee  on  Jenuery  5,  1979. 
Included  In  the  report  wes  the 
allocation  of  the  <194  ■llUon 
ellowance  for  consultant  costa» 
and  -.1  axplenetion  of  how  the 
appropriated  funds  In  excess  of 
the  allowence  for  consultant  Ojsta 
will  be  used. 


.  The  Office  of  Educetlon  has  been 
engaged  In  a  continuous  review  of 
Its  personnel  distribution*  Our 
proposed  fiscal  year  1980  budget, 
while  not  coinciding  precisely 
with  the  CoiMlttec*s  allocation.  Is 
In  agreement  with  the  Corwlttee's 
basic  objectives.    A  response 
addressing  the  Committee's  concerns 
will  be  forthcoming. 
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AuthorUlng  LftgUUtlOn 


1979  1980 
Amount  1979  Amount  -  ^  1980 

Authorlged       Estimate       Authorized  Estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

l«    Program  adnlnlstration 


(GEPA»  Part  C).-   Indefinite    $I22»3M,0O0  Indefinite     $U6, 09<J,(»)U 

2*    Advisory  conmlttccs  / 

(GBPA,  Part  D)   Indetlnite         2.321.nQQ  indefinite  2,254.000 

^^^•^    124,652,000  128,353,000 


1 
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SAl«riet  «nd  Expcnset 


Y«<r 

Budget 

EttilMCC 

to  Con^ratt 

Hout< 
AUowance 

Sent t  c 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1970 

$  75^402,000 

$  75,402,000 

$  71,166,000 

$  73,428,000 

1971 

95»447,000 

93,862,000 

87,172,000 

87,172,000 

1972 

88,104,000 

87,754,000 

87 .059 .000 

1973 

94,384,000 

94,384,000 

Vt ,101 ,uuu 

91 .91 1 .000 

1974 

95,982,000 

88,968 ,000 

50 ,  /  j»* ,  WW 

82 .094.000 

1975 

100,065  »000 

92 ,876,000 

93,494,600 

1976 

95,231,000 

92, 547,000 

Or*    AlO  OOO 

I  a*  J  u  ,  uuu 

90,430,000 

Transit  luri 
Quarter 

22,959,000 

22,959,000 

22,959,000 

22,959,000 

1977 

103,631,000 

105,625,000 

105,625,000 

105,625,000 

1978 

121,008,000 

tl8,050,000 

118,050,000 

Hl8, 050,000 

1979 

124,988,000 

124,652,000 

124,652,000 

124.652,000 

1980 

128,353,000 

/ 

i 

I 

I 

/ 
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■Uihl  If  U  .!(  iuii 
S.Wjrh  s  .iiid  hitpunsri 


14 /w  I.  I  ...  ,r  o  ^  riMM*  or 

 X  ~  .CTT—   !i£irc«se  

-'L:^.  Ajiilu^rUL  Aj'Uu.Mz.t^u..    .        s.         AMLl.urlLv  Pos.  Authority 

♦'■^•"'■^.'HH)  ImlHi,,,..  ,,/.M0     $ ,  2« ,  ,    1  .OOO  -2^  ,$1,701,000 


t.t-ntT.tl   St  gtrmvut 


ilu-  >m1hu-.  and  fcxprnsi-s  .u.uni.l  jiruvlilrs  I  unds  (ur  tarrylnR  out   tin-  Ci-ner-il 
Eau..an..  ...vI.nM..  Au   by  pro.r...  .d.ni ...  st  rat  io^  nnd'.^dvll^ry  ::;;:!ctccs. 

d.u...lv.„.i..Kc.d  Kroup,.  .„„|  u,  .■.l,mul.,l..  now  diroclions  i„  cduc-ti. 


i  OIU 


II..   I'lll..   ot  Edut.ition's  Hlorls  to  red-,.:  ir.iiKj,  w.istc,  .-..kI  abubi-  will 

..  -r..  t.,.K.ly  proce,H.„K        .pp  I  ic.t^ons^lnd   llrdlirol  I-'-tsl  ' 
Iu'.''tlI'"M,n'Hl''"?''  '"^^"•'"'^  Kdu.allon  emphasis  on  Improved  snr- 

brln«  rr..ud,  waitt,  ^nd  abuse  under  controU  '° 

dec-.«e  of  25  f.U-tl^  perLnenl;":siUo:f ,  o?tt^  7^^  "  "\TrJ".\ 
1..  general  .j.ncy  overhead  positions,   such  as  in  the  0  flee  of     L  Coll!  r 
and  a  nnre  efficient  jtllujnnn  ni  "nice  ot  the  Comnlss loner. 

for  rent,  and  printing  an/reproduc; i on '  the  .o.ts 

ifi:inrtrio:';;::;?tri::wcM°  ^^r'-"" -p-di.ure  control,  to 

services.     There  hii  'been      du;t?o"  ,'?  '"P^°"/he  management  of  administrative 
...'l..d.n«  travel. ^ont  actu:  i  ,";,'^;:^"|'.^  t*'"^^''  """"""^  • 

P-'U..  d  co„„un.cat  O  S      d  ut         !  :  ^-P""V  and  part- 
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I.    Protr«M  Aihilnlitr«tlPn 

(GMier*!  Education  Provisiont  Act*  Part  4) 


1979  Eitla^f 


Po». 


Budget 

Authority 


Auttforlgation 


$122 , 331,000  Indefinite 


1980 


Poe. 

3,A6i 


Budgtt 

Authority 
$126,099,000 


IncrsASs  or 


Pos. 


-19 


Budget 

Authority 
-l-$3,768,000 


Purpose  end  method  of  opera t lone 

Program  Adifclnletretlan  provldea  staffing  and  funde  to  carry  2"^^*  ° J„„ 

EduLtlon^s  role  In  aesUtlng  State  and  local  education  egenclee,  •^mlnUterl^ 
•nd  monitoring  Federal  education  programa,  and  promoting  the  cauae  of  education. 


1980^  budget  policy 

The  Office  of  Education',  f l.cal  year  1980  requeet  for  Progra.  -"^^^f  J^^^J^^.^^^^ 
$126,099,000  and  3.A62  full-tlBf-permanent  poeltlana,  an  Increeie  °f J^'^f 'g^^^^^ 
I  net  decrease  of  19  poiltloni  from  the  flecal  year  1979  level  of  ^"2,331,000  and 
3  A81  Dosltlona.    Thle  budget  reflecte  the  reorganization  that  hae  teken  place 
with  n  the  Ofa^e  of  Mucatlon.    Under  the  reorganization,  two  Executive  Deputy 
Co^  as  oner.  hev.  been  eatabUehed.  one  reeponelble  for  -d^^^^^ji-^^P^^J"-' 
whom  all  Bureaus  and  the  Regional  Office,  report,  and  the  other  reaponslbU 
for  Resources  and  Operatlone. 


SUMMARY  OF  POSITIONS 


Office  of  the  conn lea loner 
fcxecutlve  deputy  con»l8sloner  for 

educational  program* 
Executive  deputy  con^ls. loner  for 

resources  and  operatlone 
Office  of  aanagement 
Office  of  evaluation  and  dla.ealnatlon 
Bureau  of  education  for  the  handicapped 
Bureau  of  elMentary  and  eecondary 

educat Ion 
Bureau  of  higher  and  continuing 

educat lun 
Bureau  of  occupational  and  adult 

educat Ion 

Bureau  of  student  financial  assistance 
Regional  offices  of  educational 
programs 


Total 


I 


1979 
Eatlmated 
No.  of  Po.. 

1980 
Estimated 
No<  of  Pos. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

136 

12A 

-12 

168 

196 

+10 

87 

no 

^23 

510 

567 

♦57 

88 

83 

-  5 

190 

190 

309 

521 

fi2 

286 

322 

+36 

250 

205 

-45 

1.057 

974 

-83 

180 

166 

-12 

3.481 

3.A62 

-19 

o 
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44B 


Offlca  of  tha  ComUaiontr 


 -S 


Proir—  diraction 

XMtdlata  off  lea  of  tht  cob 
Exacutlva  aaalatant 
Policy  atudlta 
Bn«rty  offlct 


liaaionar 


gxacutiv  oparitiona 

Offics  of  th«  dlractor 
ManattMnt  Infonutlon  trac 
Action  unit 
Exacutlva  off ica 
Exacutiva  aacratariat 

Limlaon  and  coordination 

Education  coaMunity  liaiaon 
Off  ica  of  lagialation 
Offica  of  public  affaira 

Total 


ayatam 


1979 

1980 

Incraaaa 

Eatinated 

Eatimatad 

or 

No.  of  Pom, 

No.  of  Poa. 

Dacra«aa 

32 

»4 

1 1 

12 

-1 

5 

4 

-1 

9 

9 

5 

3 

-2 

34 

♦1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

+1 

4 

4 

o 

0 

19 

I* 

71 

62 

^9 

11 

7 

-4 

14 

14 

46 

41 

-5 

136 

124 

-12 

Th«  Office  of  th«  CoHl..lon«r  r.<iu««t>  12*  po.ltlon*  In  fl.c.l  year  1980,  a  d.- 
craaaa  of  12  poaltiona  frcm  flacal  yaar  1979. 

I^!,^?r^'?^''"*'  °'  """tlon  la  one  of  the  Nation's  primary  apokesperaona  for 
off?»    ?  i/''"^!^''  Co-il.aloner  «nages  and  dlr.ct.'th.  affiir.  of  the 

Office  of  Education  and  coordlnatea  activities  not  properly  aaaltnable  to  the 
operating  co.ponenta  of  the  l,ency.    A«,n«  theae  acSlvitlai  for^l«lon  of 

policy  and  raaolutlon  of  «.jor  policy  l.»ueaj  dl,.e«lnatlon  of  Info^lon  to  lli 
liaison  with  the  White  Houaa.  the  Congreaa,  and  the  Office  of  MaSag^nt  L  sXt 

co«  .i^n.l«  :  M  r',"?""":  °'  Education..  ad-lnls«.tlon  of  . 

VA^ll^        A  ?  Information  progra.;  and  liaison  between  the  Office  of 

Education  and  Intereat  groups  and  national  organizations  concerned  with  educational 

l'^  ??.M„*'*"?^K°°  In  workload  In  th.  area,  of  policy  participation  and  planning, 
and  llalaon  with  conatltuents ,  the  Education  Co«iunlty  Llalaon  ataff  will  operate 
with  four  fewer  poaltiona  In  fiscal  year  1980.  op«"i« 

year  1980,  as  a  result  of  Aore  efficient  officp  operations. 

Prograa  Direction  wiu  have  a  net  decrease  of  four  positions  due  to  an  effort  to 
reduce  overhead  positions. 
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bMMlV*  0«p«ty  CoMlMlOMT  (OI^UMtlOMl  fnt'"* 


447 


iUti  pttU%  of  tiM  meutlvt 
4«puty  coaaMloMr 
RMlMAl  lUiMi 
Off ic«  of  yrlvtU  scboola 

BUfk  w 

Kla^ie  

\  Uim  md  FMlf  ic 


\ 


\  Baaic  •kills  i^ginriMt  (ti«ht  to 

Arts  la  Wneatioa 
Youth  ooplo^Mt  profrw 

ToAcbor  covfo 

Tdtol 


197f 

IfiO 

Xacroooo 

latlMto4 

la  timtotf 

or 

«D.  Of  FOO. 

Hi.  of  Poo. 

Ooeroooo 

H 

2i 

♦  3 

12' 

12 

,, , 

7 

S 

-  2 

5 

25 

21 

♦  1 

7 

• 

♦  1 

4 

4 

S 

S 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

74 

10 

♦  9 

41 

41 

— 

26 

29 

♦  3 

3 

♦  3 

30 

35 

♦  5 

20 

20 

7 

7 

3 

3 

5 

♦  5 

35 

-  5 

35 

-»  5 

lU 

19> 

♦10 

IS!  ^l^tiZ  oTth.  2ue«lo«a  protr-M  la  h.  Offlc.  of  Educ.tloo  «d  o*«..m 

tti  ;siiiS.?L«  ofisroS5«iM     «.  tu  ktin.!  office,  ^.cu- 

tlM  of  •    llll«t«l  M«c«tlon.  T^h-r  Corp..  ImIc  Skill.  I.»roT-«t.  C.r..r 
U^clM  ^tai^SCwucItloSl  l^ulty.  Art.  In  «d»Ms.tlon.        CltlM  In  School..  In 
•ddltlon.'th.  luMtlv.  D«p«y  Co«l..lon«r  for  sauc.tlon«l  ProgrM.  coordlnnt..  th. 
•ffort.  of  ..vtr.l  int.mnl  «»irl.ory  group.  r.prMUtlag  th.  .p«cUl 
eoK.ra.  of  .p«clfle  cllMt.l..    Th...  «l»l.ory  group.  Includ.:    Iqu^  r*"?;!!!!!!;. 
Opportunity  .tiff,  BUek  Co«:.m.  .t.ff.  Hi.p«»ic  Cooc.rn.  .t.ff.  tfc«.n'.  Cooc.m. 
iitiff ,  Aalna  and  Pwlflc  AMriean.  Coocm.  .Uff .  ud  th.  lUndlc.pp«»  Cows.m.  .t.ff. 

Additionally,  rh.  b.cutl^.  D-puty  Co«l..lon.r  for  Educational  '"■''T  T^" J^"" 
Md  .d-lnlatir  tba  opar.ttoo  of  th.  n«.ly  cr..t«l  Offic.  of  frirot.  School,  .nd 
"r..*lC  p5SIr«I:  ^h.  la.ic  Skill,  progro.  th.  Youth  fc^loynant  progra.  and  th. 
Achi.vM.nt  TMting  prograa. 
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Flyj  nav  potltiopt  wlU  b*  rtqulrtd  for  the  Office  of  Private  School..    Five  ad- 
ditional poeltlone  ulU  be  required  to  edainieter  the  new  Youth  Eaployncnt  progrev. 

An  eddltlonal  three  pogitioni  ere  requirtd  to  Initiate  the  Basic  SkiJ  Is  ImproveMnt 
Sf2?r*"*  •    i*  ^*  ^"  •ddition  to  the  twenty-six  poiltiond  thet  were  In  the  old 
mint  to  Read  prograa.    The  Achlevewnt  Testing  program  will  rcqulra  three  new 
poeltlona* 


J.; 
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BMfittti^  Ptputy  Co^iloosr  for  1-ourcM  OptrAtlim. 


Audit  aad  coorditt^tlQa 

i^|t4^tii>M  >tagg 

^  Total 


1979 
UtlMttd 

Wo.  of  yoo> 


5. 

a 

9 
16 
33 
13 
87 


1980 
Kotl«atod 
Mo.  of  yoo> 


8 

U 
li 
iJ 

li 
22 
110 


'XacrMoa 

or 

D«croa>t 


+  3 


t± 
+  _9 
♦23 


fiscal  y««r  1979« 

CMiBllett«r  for  iotourcM  and  Oparotioni, 

d?A':;s-.  st.rsi.s'Sis  tss^-rs'i .£.1,  -»« 

.^.eeing  laeroM.  of  M  po.Ulon.  in  th...  .r..i. 

nl«  Wltlona  pooltloo.  for  th.  Hor.C  ttaan  U.rnln«  C«t.r  «1U  provid.  th. 
tJ^f  tTipTm.  thU  orMni..tioo  -  it  propo.od. 


Th.  .ddltloMi:xpo.ltlo«.  f or  th.  l--dUt. 
by  M  Int.toftl  t..ll««Mat  of  dutUo. 


riffle.  U  «  r.«iuir.«mt  n.c.«.lt.t*l 
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Office  of  Managn^nt 


Btifu  overhead  | 

Office  of  the  deputy  coHiissioner 
Cowittee  MDagcMcnt 

Divieion  of  pereoMP*!  ^^^fcinietretion 

iUneteaent  eyetc«e  end  enaXyeia 

7Adainietrative  eervicee  diviaion 

Finance  divieion 

Crent  and  procure— nt  aanageaent  diviaion 
Total 


1979 
Ea time  ted 
No.  of  Poa. 

10  a 

6 

95 

82 
U5 
147 
510 


1980 
Estiaated 

Ny.  of  Po8. 

A£ 

6 
4 

58 

100 

82 

130 
187 

567 


Increaae 

or 
Decreaae 


-  3 

LI 
i^o 

♦57 


Tha  Office  of  ManageMnt  requeata  567  pooitlona  in  fiscal  year  1980,  an  increase  of 
5  7  poaitiona  over  fiacal  year  1979.    The  Office  of  Manageaent  providea  a  broad  range 
.of  senageaent  aiipporC  aervicea  to  all  Office  of  Education  prograa  activitiea  in  the 
areaa  of  paraonnel  aeDageaant,  adainiatrative  aeevicea,  autoaatic  data  proceaaing, 
aanageacnt  ayatleu,  financial  aanageaent,  and  grant,  and  contract  adainiatration. 

liiSJ!?"  -ddUlonal  position,  .re  requested  for  the  Fln,nce  Division  to  absorb  the 
additional  workload  generated  by  an  overall  Departmental  initiative  to  Improve  the 
financial  management  system.    The  increase  will  enable  the  division  to  reduce  the 
number  of  errors  rtquirirtg  corrections,  and  allow  for  a  more  even  distribution  of 
of  the  workload  within  the  division. 

Forty  additional  positions  art.  proposed  to  be  re-located  to  the  (Jranr  and  Procure- 
-ent  Management  Division  to  meet  an  increasing  workload,  and  to  insure  a  more  timely 
announcement  of  contract  an(i  grant  awards.     In  fiscal  year  1980.  it   is  pro1«cted 
that  the  division  wiH  award  13,500  grants  and  1,200  contracts  as  compared\o 
12.500  grants  and  1,000  contracts  awarded  In  fiscal  year  I979-, 

D{vL?nn^'^?I!!^.'*'"^J^?"'         requeated  for  tha  Management  Syot«««  and  Analysis  • 
ulrt        \  PO-itiona  are  aysteas  analyst/computer  progranner  positions  neces- 

sary to  improve  computer  efficiency  and  effectiveness.    The  pos i t io^s  w  ullso 
provide  a  sireaole  reduction  in  computer  time  and  other  contract  costs. 
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Offic*  of  Evaluation  and  Dlaaa^inatloo 

II     I       I  t  I 

1979  • 
Cfltlaatad 

Ho>  of  Poa> 


luraau  ovarhaad 


iMMlUta  offlca  of  cha  aaalatant 
coaaiaaionar 

Plannlna  and  a\^.uatloo 

national  diffusion  ptograa 

Total 


12 

10 
48 
30 
88 


1980 
EatlMted 
Ho.  of  Poa> 

8 

8 

30 
83 


451 


Xncraaaa 

or 

Dacraaaa 

-2 


-2 
-5 


Tha  Offlca  of  Evaluation  and  Dlaa«ilnatlon  raquaatu  83  poaltlona  In  flacal  yaar 
198o/a  decraaaa  of  S  poaltlona  fro»  flacal  yaar  1979. 

Tha  Offlca  of  Evaluation  andDlaamlnatlon  la  riaponaibla  for  ayaluatlnj  tha  affact- 
Ivanaaa  of  tha  Offlca  of  Education  profraw^  and  coordinating  dlaaa«lnat Ion 
p^t^Ua  Ind  actl^ltlaa  throughout  tha  Offlca  of  Education.  ^Tha  ataff 
^d  coSSu^a  apacUl  atudlaa  nacaaaary  for  tha  planning  of  ^^^^P^J'f";. 
;S  providaa  aSvlc.  on  forwdatlon  of  OE  poUcl.a  and  laglalatlv.  P^P^"^-  ^^^^ 

th.  flndlnaa  of  planning  and  avaluatlon  avudlaa.    A  program  of  cantara  to  pro 
e^r^JJilcal  ..iutL^    to  local  aducatlon  -E^claa  on  avaluatlon  -athoda  and 
procaduraa  la  adalnlatarad  hara  alao. 

Efflclancy  In  oparatlona  In  thin  office  ha.  resulted  in  a  savings  of  five  positions 
for  flacal  yaar  1980. 
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fiuraau  oi  Education  for  th«  Handicappad 


FrpAraa  diractlon  and  coordination 

iMdiata  offlca  of  tha  daputy 

coMiaaionar 
Ixacutiva  ataff 
Planning  ataff 
XacruitMnt  and  information 

education  for  tha  handicappad 

Stat a  aaaiatanca 
Stata  grant  prograa 
Daaf-bliod  eantar 

Spaclal  population  proarama 

Savaraly  handicappad  projacta 
Early  childhood  aducatlon 


1979 
Eatlaatad 

Wo.  of  Poa. 

22 


8 
7 
6 
1 

58 


54 
4 

14 

4 

10 


1980 
Eatiaatad 

No.  of  Foa. 

22 


6 
7 
6 

] 

58 


54 

4' 

14 
4 

10 


Xncraaaa 

or 
Decreaaa 


Rational  yocatlooal>  adult  and 
poataacondaiy  proaraaa 

Innovation  and  davalop^nt 

Madia  and  raaourca  aarvicaa 

Madia  aarvicai  and  captlonad 

fllM 

Rational  raaourca  eantara 

Spgclal  a'ducation  pc(r3onnel 
davalopatnt  1 

I 

Special  projtcta  and!  training, 

Mandated  prograiui 
Ciftad  and  Talantad 

Total 


2 
42 

17 


10 
7 


28 


_2 
190 


2 

42 
17 


10 
7 


28 


 7 

190 


^€  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  requests  190  positions  for  fiscal  year 
1980»  tne  savfi  aa  fiscal  year  1979, 

^i'n!!''/^^^  adnlnlater  13  separata  programs  of  financial  support  in  fiacai 
°^   •^'^  handicapped.     The  Bureau  U  also  responslbU  for 
the  Gifted  and  Tal-snted  program  and  the  Presidential  Scholars  prograa. 
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BurMu  of  EltMntary  and  Stcondtry  EdwAtlon 


Progrm  direction  and  coordination 

Ivediate  offlca  of  Cha  dapuCy  » 

comlaaionar 
Aaaociata  coaniaaionar  of  aqua  I 

educational  opportunity  prograaa 
Aaaici«ia  comiaaionar  of  companaatory 

aducation  prOgraM 

Special  projacta  ataff 
Indochinaaa  tafugaa  ataff 
Aaaociata  comiaaionat  of  Stat  a 

And  local  education  progra»a 
Aaaociate  co»iaaionar  of  librariea 

uid  learning  raaourcaa 
^Executive  ^ttaff 

Elewentary  and  aacondery  education 

Grant!  for  dlaadvantagad 

Support  and  innovation  grants 
Drug  abuae  ^ 
Environvantal  education 

Follow  through  ' 

School  aaaiatanca  In  federally 
affected  areae 

Maintenance  arid  ^peratlona 
Construction 

F5>ergency  achool  aid 

Tr^intn^  and  advisory  services 

Library  raaourcaa 

Publii:  llbrarlaa 

Librariea  and  Inatructlonal  reaourccs 

Collage  library  reaourcea 

Training  and  daaonatrat lone 

•  t  .I^Tgraduate  inatructlonal  equipaant 

.  .  rejiRthenlng  reeearch  librariea 

Spue  ial  project a  and  training  prograaa 

Discretionary  prograaa 
PUSH/EXCP.L 
School  finance 
Educational  talevlaion 
School  health 
Bloaedlcel  lances 

Total 


1979 
EatlMtad 
Mo.  of  Poa. 

a 

s 

7 
5 

4  * 
8 

4 

23 
187 

105 
41 
6 
9 

26 

2i 

88 

10 

99 

11 

10 

1 


309 


1980 
Eatlaated 
No«  of  Poa* 

7 

5 

7 
S 
4 


4 
18 

193 

120 
35 
6 
8 
24 


98 

68 
10 

104 

18 

35 

lb 
10 
I 
6 

3 

lb 


1 
5 
3 
3 

 1 

521* 


Incraaae 

or 

Decreaae 


r  5 


-  5 

tA 

+15 

-  6 

-  1 

-  2 


HK  b 
-I 

T  4 

-  4 

-  I 

+  1 


+  3 
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454 

i^tf^w"  'ir*",""        S«ond.ry  Uueatlon  pro|r«M  which  .f- 

(•etlvaly  rateh  W  ■illloft  .ehoel  ehUdr.n  la  public  .nd  prlvat*  .chooU,  ud 
i    rii';  i°  l''*^  !"^^  dUtrlct.  of  th.  37  .c.t. .  .nd  outlytoi  .r.«  Support 
Uprov4d«l  through  £or«.i.  „«t...  dl.cr.tlon.ry  ,r,nt..  .nd  confr.ct.  to  SUt" 
•nd  local  .dueatlon.1  aiMCl*.,  Stat.  Ubr.ry  ag.nei...  eoU.|..  ud  ualv«r.ltl... 

rift.an  addltlbnal  po.ltlona  .r.  r.qulr.d  for  th.  Grant,  for  th.  Dl..dvaotai.d 
?r"*!t:    ^'  C"nt«  proir.«  i.  .  aw  inltl.tlv.,  .nd  th. 

Identification  .ad  allalnatlon  of  fr.ud,  «Mt.,  4nd  abuM  1.  a  Mjor  protraa 
objactlv.  r.qulrlna  additional  .taff v  P"i™ 

'il?^f"^?^°"'.!^4  *"  ^»        "Ntianct^School  Aid  proKra. 

:o  r 'i;::i/sj:tKi-; -  — 
It""s:.^7p^^^r^T^u1i;^ 
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SuriAu  of  Highar  and  Continuing  Education 


1979 
E4tlMtad 
Wo.  of  Po». 


Pro^r^n  diractioa  and  coordination 

mediate  offlca  of  the  deputy 

connlasioner 
Executive  etaff 
Planning  staff 

College  and  univegeitv  etaff 

Comunltv^  college  etaff 

Accreditation  end  inatltutional 
♦liaibillty 

International  activitlee 

Educat lonal  activitiea  overseas 

Ethnic  heritage  studies 

j^gclaj^  prograaa  for  the  disadvantaged 

Inst  it ut lonal  aeeietance 

StrengthjXfcing  developing  Institutions 
Cons trfct ion 

Hi£her  education  aeslstance 

Language  training  and  area  stud  lee 

Fulbrlght-Hays  fellowships 

University  cottBunity  services 

State  postsecondary  education  connnlss Ions 

Veterans*  cost  ot  instruction 

Cooperative  education 

Graduate  svipport 


2Sh 


1960 
Bstlnated 
Ho.  of  Poa. 

12 

16 
12 
5 

3 

3 

37 
15 

3 

3 

58 
79 

66 
13 

16 
8 
9 
3 

13 
14 

15 

2 
7 
3 
3 

322 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


+  5 


zJ. 
■f  8 
+1_5 
+15 

+  5 


+  5 
+  2 


The  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education  requesta  322  positions  In  fi«  al 
year  IS8U»  an  Increase  of  36  positions  over  fldtal  year  1979. 

The  Bureau  adoinisturs  31  programs  that  provide  asslstam*  to  atudentB,  inHiitw 
t  Ions  and  State  agencies,  and  organizations  ot  higher  education. 

♦  fHHt   ,^.ilMrn.i   ^,oM^^oM.  .Th   rHqu^-.f^-J   t      h-in-H..   t ....  ^u\\tinu^\   ..orWl.i,.'  • 
St.H.  i4l   Pf'.<td.n5  lor  th^  PJsadv.nt.,Ke'l  ^'tivlty.     A  primary  ohjeMlv.-  wl  U   h*-  t- 
improvr  the  manag^^ment   -nd  q.alltv  ol    the  1  .^")0  onK.-lng  pmie^.ts  and  to  r^^t  In,-  .i..  I 
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.45fi   

concentrate  •ffortVlo  detect  and  eUmlntte  ilnefflciencVe*' In  the  uie  of  Federal 
fundi. 

\  Seven  positions  are  requAced  for  the  Graduate/Professional  Educattonal  Opportunl- 

tives  program  In  fiscal  year  lOSO.    This  represents  an  Increase  of  two  positions 
oyer  fiscal  year  1979.    U  is  anticipated  that  sOO  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion wtll  apply  for  fellowship  awards  and  between  2^0-^00  institutions  of  higher 
education  wiH  apply  for  grants  to  strengthon  anJ  impr^-Ve  the  quality  of  graduate 
programs,  with  emphasis  on  minority  ©ntollmmts. 

An  additional  five  positions  for   .    for{,t.iHon  .,n.l  dgcncy  ..valuation  will  enable 
the  Bureau  to  perform  an  additlcn.il  rtu  tva  I  uat  iun-.  and  improve  tht;  overall  program 
administration.  ^  ■ 

Fitteen  additional  position?  are  requested  for  Strengthening  Developing  Institu- 
tions to  Improve  progr-inj  monitoring  and  provid<»  adequate  technical  assistance. 

An  Increase  of  five  positions  for  Cooperative  Education  will  enable  the  program 
to  increase  Us  rate  of  site  visits  from  the  current  one  every  ten  yeers  to  one 
tvery  three  years  and  to  reduce  tihe  currint  backlog  of  unanalysed  performance 
reports  from  1,000  to  600  over  the  next  18  months. 

Three  additional  positions  for  the  Teacher  Centers  program  will  enable  the  program 
to  absorb  the  increase  in  workload  and  maintain  the  current  level  of  effort. 
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ButMu  of  Occupational  jnd  Adult  Educttlon 


'  roftraa  direction  and  coordtnatioji 

Imdlate  offlCB  of  thft  dei^uty 

cooralBAlonir 
Executive  staf 
PUoning  staff 

Occupational  planning 

CETA  actlvltla* 

Occupational,  vocational  and  tachnlcal 
education 

Vocational  education 

Granta  to  Stataa  for  vocational 

oHurat  ion 
Con*uner  hoiaanaklng 
01iadvanta|ad 

Protrama  of  national  aiitnlflcance 

Rillngual  vocational  education 

Adult  educat Ion 

Innovative  and  ixperlaantal  programs 

Mandated  programs 
Metric 

Conanunlcv  schools 
Con-i^jiner  education 

National  occupational  Informat loji 

Coor' mating  comnlttea 

Total 


1979 
Eetimated 
Mo.  of  Poa. 


9 
7 
U 

10 


105 


52 
3 


6 
7 
6 


250 


1980 
Batlaated 

No.  of  Poa, 

20 

9 

7 
4 

10 
5 


21 

3 
23 


457 


Increase 
or 

Decreaac 


-30 


-43 


The  Bureau  of  Occupational  anJ  Adult  J'^^-yLf  l^r'a'decrlasf  ol^ 

the  Vocational,  Adult  and  Special  pmirams  In  fiscal  year  1980.  a  decrease  or 
poattlons  fron  fiscal  year  19/9.  ^ 

Th.  Bureau  adtninUtars  programs  In  th.  Office  of  Education  for  ^"^P^^^^"^"; 
vocational  and  adult  education.     Support  is  provided  to  State  and  local  «du  ati  "al 
Igen    ev  instltutlona  of  higher  aduc.tlon,  and  public  anc  P^i^*^^;;^^*"^^ 
through    ormula  and  discretionary  grants  and  contracts.     In  addl  ion. 
administers  technical  aasistance  programs  Including  Consumer.  Metric.  Community 
and  the  Comprahensiva  Employment  and  TrainL.g  Act. 

Tht.  MerreftHe  of  45  positions  will  come  from  the  Occupational,  Vocational  and 
Terhniral  Edwratlon  programs,  and  from  the  Programs       National  Signlf Icanrt-,  A 
reduction  fc^  workload  .ind  an  incruase  in  staff  efficiency  has  allowed  for  this 
reduction  irKstaff. 
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Bureau  of  Studtnt  FinAnclal  Aaalstancts 


Prograa  dlroctlon  and  coord Inmt Ion 

laiedUt*  office  of  tho  daputy 

coflftUs  loner 
Executive  staff 
Regional  llalaon 

Heedquertere  office  of  sCudenC  financial 
aeeletance 

Compliance 

Training  and  diaaeBlnat ion 

Certification  and  program  review 

Prpgraa  oparetiona 

Quality  aaauranca 

Syateu  deaign  and  developaent 

Policy  end  procedure  developnant 

Rational  officae  of  student  financial 
assistance  T 

Adftlnlstretlon  and'  support 
Coaplience 

Trsining  and  dissaainat ion 

Certlficetion  end  progrea  review 
Cleiae  end  collectione 

Totel 


1979 
Estiutcd 
No.  of  PqH. 

30 


10 
16 
4 


42 
104 
168 
25 
24 
88 


538 

38 
45 
40 

126 
289 

1057 


1980 
Ectiaared 

No,  of  Poa, 

24 


9 
12 
3 


40? 

30 
35 
80 
135 
16 
21 
85 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


♦-87 

-  8 
"  7 
-24 
-33 

-  9 

-  3 

-  3 


5.48  +10 


+16 
-83 


The  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Aaaiatance  reque-.s  974  poaltiona  in  fiacal  year 
1980,  an  Incraeaa  of  ten  regional  poaltiona  and  a  decreaaa  of  9  3  headquarter* 
poaltiona  frott  fiacal  yaar  1979. 

•nxe  Bureau  overaeea  And  adwiniatere  direct  aanUtance  prograaa  for  students  (Baalc 
Grants,  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grants,  Work-Study,  Direct  Loana,  Incentive  Grants 
for  State  scholarships »  Guaranteed  i*ud  Health  Student  toana)  to  provide  access  to 
postsecondary  education.    In  l^SO    aver  5  million  awards  will  be  provided  to  students 
to  eliminate  financial  barriers  j*nd  to  allow  for  a  oeaaure  of  choice  for  all  students 
in  the  selection  ot  a  poBtsecond£.:y  institution. 


In  fiscal  year  1979,  the  enactment  of  the  nlddle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act 
expanded  student  eligibility  In  this  Bureau's  programs  to  Include  Students  frum 
middle-Income  families*     In  fiscal  year  iQfiO,  there  will  be  a  further  extension  »>f 
ellKlblUty  with  an  additional  60,000  Independent   students  qualifying  for  Basic 
Grant  s* 

Since  the  fiscal  year  1979  budget,  the  Bureau  hns  b'len  reorganized  along  functional 
lines.    With  the  reorganization  In  place,  the  Bf*eau  has  been  able  to  save  a  total 
of  8)  positions.     This  savings  is  a  result  of  c.  -tnlzlng  In  a  tnanner  that  haa  pro- 
vided far  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  human  resources. 
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RtiionAl  Of£icft«  of  EducAtlonal  Profrau 


iMedUtc  office  of  ch>  reglooal 
cOMil««loper« 

Inf  rgovmwnf  1  and  special  •tvIc^b 

EducAtlonsl  >>rvlcM 

Educatlonsl  dlsssmlnsclon 


Tocal 


1979 
Eatlnatad 
No>  of  Poa> 


20 
20 
90 
50 
180 


1980 
Eatiaacad 
No>  of  Poa> 


20 
20 
80 
48 
168 


Increaaa 

or 

Decraaae 


"10 
-_2 
-.12 


X6B 


poftltlons  In  Zfacai  year 


Th«  Regional  Officaa  of  Educational  progw»8  requaac  X 
1980,  a  decraaaa  of  12  poaltlona  froa  flacal  yaar  1979 

►Att  restructured  under  the  Departaant  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  reorganUa^ 
tlon,  the  Regional  Offices  of  Educational  programs  serve  ss  centers  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  about  the  activities  of  the  agencies  In  the  Education 
Dlvlalon  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies., 
Inatltutlona,  organixationa  and  individuals  hsvlng  an  Interest  in  Federal  educa- 
tion actlvltlaa,    Aa  a  result  of  the  rsorgsnlzetlon  snd  redefinition  of  regional 
reaponaibilltiae,  a  12-poaltion  savlnga  will  be  realized,^ 
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4BU 

2«    Advisory  Coanlcttta 

(G«ntral  Education  ?rovUlon«  Act,  Part  D) 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


1979  Eatlmaf  ^   1980  

^^f^                                                               Budget  t  "Budget 

Poa.      Authority  Authorltae Ion  Pos.         Authority  p^^^  Authority 

21,000                   Indeflnltf  28          $2,254,000  -b  -$67.t>00 


Furpoaa  and  as t hod  of  ojaratlona 

To  provide  tha  Cotaalaaioner  of  Education,  che  President,  and  the  Congress  with 
raconcndatlona  concerning  the  o^alnlstratlon  and  operation  of  educational  programs 
In  the  Office  of  Education,  advisory  connlttees  are  supported  under  this  activity. 
Their  reco«B«ndatlona  nay  address  changes  In  both  the  FedersX  lav  and  the  admlnl- 
atratlon  and  coordination  of  Office  of  Education  programs.    The  coonlttees  are 
required  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  findings  to  the  Comnissioner ,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Depsrtncnt  of  He^th,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the  President, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 


1980  budget  policy 

Funds  sre  required  to  compensste  cosBniccae  members,  to  enable  sttendsnce  st  con* 
ferences  and  maetings,  to  finance  studies,  to  publish  and  dissaninate  cosraittee 
findlnsa  and  raco«B«ndationa,  and  to  provide  apacial  profaaaional*  clarlcal,  and 
tachnical  aaalatanca  to  aupport  co«lttea  activitlaa, 

Aa  ongoing  objactivaa,  the  12  advisory  coonittaes  will  advise  the  'Commissioner  con- 
cerning tha  admlniatration  of  educational  progromai  aaaeaa  their  current  atatus  and 
raconand  laglalativa  changaa  to  improve  educational  programa.    Thay  will  analyze 
and  evaluate  program  af fectiveneaa  in  their  annual  reports  and  reconnand  Improve- 
manta  in  the  quality  and  relevance  of  the  overall  educational  proceas. 

An  additional  two  coMltteea  viU  provide  advice  on  special  programs  fur  part  of 
the  fiacal  year,    Tha  following  comnitteea  will  be  aupported: 


Praaldential  Advlaory^  Compittaea; 

Adult  Education 

Education  of  Diaadvantaged  Children 
Extenaion  and  Continuing  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Women's  Educational  Programs 
Foreign  Language  and  Intarnat ional 
Stud  lea 


Other  Adviaory  CoMlttees; 

Accreditation  end  Institutional 

Eligibility 
Black  Higher  Education  and  Black 

Colleges  and  Universities 
Csreer  Educstlon 
Conpunity  Educsr ion 
Developing  Institutionn 
Ethnic  Heritsge  Studies 
Flnsncisl  Aid  to  Students 
Hationsl  Center  for  Research  In 

Vocational  Education 
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Thursday,  March  29,  1U79. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 
WITNESSES 

PATRICIA  ALBJER(;  (IRAHAM.  DIRECTOR.  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
SiK&TlirpJ^^^  K..R  MANA,.KMKNT 

TARI    mmiilSS    J«  OV  NATIONAL  COINCII.  ON 

w[i:i!(,'R.r"r  ~Sh'"  DKPtTY    ASSISTANT  SKCRKTARV. 
Bl.IMiET 

Mr.  Natcher.  W6  take  up  next  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 

^'°In  addition  to  Dr.  Berry,  we  have  Dr.  Patricia  Graham,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Dr.  Graham,  who  do  you  have  with  you?  „  . 

Dr.  Graham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  I'ke  to  present 
Carl  Pforzheimer,  who  is  the  member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Educational  Research,  which  is  the  policymaking  board  for  the 
NatS  Institute  of  Education.  Mr.  Pforzheimer  has  been  a 
member  of  the  NCER  since  its  inception.  ru^vw  K^ith 

To  my  right  is  Michael  Timpane,  Deputy  Director  Glad>h  Keith 
Hardy.  Deputy  Director  for  Management  and  Thomas  Skelly, 

^"m^  NA??lfKR.  Dr.  Graham,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine your  statement.  It  is  an  excellent  statement.  We  will  insert 
your  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point,  and  we 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  highlight  this  statement. 
[The  information  follows:] 

11029)  ' 
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EOUCAtlOMi 


X 


TZACRINQ 


ADMIHISTRATIVt 
£XPERIENC£: 


PATRXCU  AUJtKO  CIUUUM 


Atctndtd  Uoivtrticy  of  Wiscontin,  1952-33 

B*  S.    'Vich  Hightsc  Dltcioccion"    Purdue  Unlvtrsicy,  19S3*5S 
H.  S.    Purdut  Univtrticy,  1956*57 
Ph.  0.    Coluabii  Univtrticy,  1964 
M.  A.    (Hotmrary)    Harvard  Uolvtralcy,  1974 
D.  B.  L.    (Honorary)    Hanhaccanvlllt  Colltgt,  1976 
L.  t.  D.    (Honorary)    BalolC  Colltga.  1977 
U  I,  D.    (Honorary)    Clark  Ualvtralcy>  1978 
D.  P.  A.    (Honorary^    Suffolk  Univarslcy,  1978 
Avard  for  Diatlngui;.    d  Strvlcta,  Ttachtra  Collage  i 
Coluabia  Univaraic.  .  Kay  17,  1978 


.Deep  Creek  High  School,  Korfolk  Councy,  Virginia,  19S5-S6 

Maury  High  School,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  1957-58  - 

Sc.  Hilda'a  and  St,  Hugh'a  School,  Nev  Tork  Cicy 
Chalrvan*  Hiauory  Departaent,  1958-60 
Part-Clae  College  Adviaor,  1961-63,  1965-67 

Indiana  Vniveraicy,  Blooaingcon,  Indiana 
Lecturer,  School  of  Education,  1964-65  ^ 
Aaaiacant  Proftaaor,  School  of  EducaCion,  1965-66 

Barnard  College,  Coluabia  Uoivaraicy,  Kev  Tork  City 

Aaaiacant  Profeaaor  and  Director,  Education  Prograa,  1965-66 
Aaaoclate  Profeaaor,  1968-72 
Profaaaor,  1972-74 

Teachera  College,  Coluabia  Univeraity,  New  York  City 
(concurrenc  with  Barnard  appointaent.  beginning  1966) 
Aaai^tant  Profe^r  of  Hiatory  and  Education,  1966-68 
Aaaociace  PgQ{|Aaor  of  Hiatory  and  Educacion,  1960-72 
Profaaaor  of  Riatory  and  Education •  1972-74 

Kortham  Michigan  Univeraicy»  Diatinfuiahed  Vlaitiog 
Profaaaor,  Suanar  1972 

Harvard  Univaraity 

Graduate  School  of  Education 
Profaaaor,  1974  -    (on  leava  1977  -  ) 


Executive  A^sistant^Inter-l'niverslty  Comalctee  on 


Travel  Grant 


Dlrtctor,  Education  Program,  Barnard  College. 
Coluobla  University.  1965-74 
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Vlc«  -  Patricia  Aibjtrg  Cr*h*a  p.  2 

ADMIKISTRATIVE  AB«rlc«n  Council  on  Educ*Clon.  FtUo-J  in  Acadtoic 

CCPBIUENCE  (contd.)     Administration,  Princeton  Univarsicy,  1969-70 

Co-Diractot,  Aaarican  Council  on  Education  Annual  Keating 
1972 

Da»n,  Ridcliffa  Inatituta  and  Vica-Praaidant  for  ln«ci- 
tutloflal  Plannlni,  Radcliffa  Collaga,  1974-76 

Daan.  lUdciizfa  Instituca  and  Vica-t*  ^aidant.  lUddifia 
Collaga.  1976*77 

POST-OOCTOtAL  Radcliffa  Inatituta  Pallow.  1972-73 

rCLLOUSBZPS 

John  SiMon  Ougganh*la  Tallow,  1972-73 

PRE31DEWtlAL  ^  ^  ,j  nunj    IQ77  - 

APPOUrrnDfr:  Diractor,  National  Inatituta  o£  Education,  DREW,  19// 


PUaLlCAlIOtJS  -  BOTiS: 

 vA.^.^nn.    From  Arcadv  to  Acadgnc  A  Mstory  of 

P,«ffr>€aiviTang^timi  Association.  New  York;   Teacners  u>Xl€gc  mress,  i^b/. 

CommitY  and  CIass  in  Accrican  Educacion.  1865  -  1918.  Ncv7  York: 
-ohn  Wiley,  1974. 

Ufanm  in  Hiahtr  Education.  Co-edited  with  W.  Todd  Fumiaa.  Vaahingcon, 
c.:   Anirican  ComcU  on  Education,  1974. 

PUBLIQVnONS  •  SELECTED  AKTICLES 

••Educating  the  acy^s  Children,"  in  Coveming  the  City..  D.  Caraley  and 
R.  Cortwry,  eds.. New  York:    Praeger,  1969. 

*%tain  lix  Acadene/'  Science  169:    1284-U90,  25  September  1970;  reprinted 
several  places. 

"Carleton  Washbume'.  A  Biographical  Ess.  y,"  in  leaders  in  Education, 
Bobcrt  Havlghurst.  ed.,  NSSE  Yearbook.  1971,  /^87-/*94. 

•Wn  in  Acadenic  Ufe,"  in  of  the  Ke^jYork  ^^^^^ 

Vol.  203,  227-336,  March  15,  1973.;  reprint^  in  kuth  SESxn,  ed.,  V^oa^erwnd 
Success,  New  York:   William  Itorrow,  1973, 

'^Status  Transitions  of  ^a^rx  Gcudents,  ^^^^^y-  '^^lif:^^'^^ 
Alice  BDSsi  andAnn  Caldeo.cod.  eds..  Acader-Ic  W^en^H  thoj^ve,,  Lew  York: 
ilusselL  Sage  Fomckcion,  197  j. 

"Expansion  and  Exclusion:  A  Mistory  of  Wonen  in  Arencan  Higher  Hdiication" 
Sijmst  Journal  of  'N'onen  in  Culture  and  Society'.  IV^,  Vol.  3,  No.  4.  V.\e  Universu/ 
of  Chicago  Presi. 
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/\  Vita  of  PatriviA  Albj^T'j  .tanain  -  1 

PUBUCATIONS  -  SKLECTEO  APTICLES  (con::d.) 

*  Biographical  r.ote3  on  Elisabeth  A.   Irwin  ind  Carol  i^ie  B.  Zachry, 

Zxctionaz'j  of  ?toCAJ>lQ  American  Wftmen. 

Ar*ilclo  on  Progreasiv*}  Ed.uMti^t,  Mcwemcrit  in  .MjcmilUn  Er.cy: loi,«'.ii j 
of  EJucMnion. 

"America' 4  Unsystemacic  Education  System,"  Awerican  Education  19: 

July  1974. 

Essay  rdview  (co-auchor»ad  with  Joseph       Bror.t.anJ        The  Life  and 
Mind  of  John  Dow«y,  Educational  Studios  5:  27-34,  Spring/Sumwer  1974. 

Book  reviews  in  various  professional  journals. 

PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  AWARDS: 

Aworican  Association  of  'Jnivorsity  Professors,  Committee  on  tho  S»".atu3 
of  Women,  1970-73;  American  Historical  Aii;;ociation,  Committee  on  the  Statius  of  • 
Vtomen,  1970-71,  chairman,  1971-72;  elected  post-doctoral  m«mber,  ;5ocioty  for 
Religion  in. Higher  Education,   1970;  elected  Foundation  Member,  Purdue  University 
Chapter  Phi  B«t4  Kappa,  February  1971.  Board  of  Editors,  Soundings,  1971-75; 
Panel  on  Alternative  Approaches  to  graduate  Education  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  Board,  1972-73,  contribution  to  its  publication:    Scholarship  for 
Society;  History  of  Education  Society,  Vice  President  1971-72,  President  1972-73. 
Board  of  Directors  1973-74;  Board  of  Truste*-,  The  Oalton  School,  New  York  City, 
197  3'»76;  Aaerican  Friends'  Service  Conmittee  delegation  to  the  USSR,  197 3 1 
Advisory  Board,  Signs,  1974-77;  Board  of  Scholars,  Higher  Education  Research 
•Insticufo,  1974-77;  Panel  of  Educational  Te3Cif,g  Service  on  t'ndergraduate  Test- 
ing, 197<i-77;   Board  of  Trustees,  Beloit  College,  Belolt.  '  isconsin,  1970-77; 
'Mpartiaent  of  History,  Advisory  Council,  Princeton  University,  1975-77;  Beard 
of  Directors,  Josiah  Hacy,  Jr.,  Foundation,  1976->7'>. 

PERSONAL  INFORWATION:        Born  February  9,   19  55,   Ufayurre,  Indiana 

Daughter  of  Victor  I.  \nd  Mariuerite  Hall  Alb:'?r'i 

.Married  Loren  v.   3rahain,  Septombwr  (i,  1955 

daughter.  Marguerite  Elizabeth,  born  Ja.nuary  12,  1957 

HC«£  ACCR£SS-  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.w.,  Apt.  201 

Washington,  D.  C.  20008 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTK  OF  EDUCATION 
Stat  encnt  of  t  he  plrectorj  fat  r  tc  la  AlbJcrR  Crahax 

Mr.  Chalrojdn  «nJ  members  of  the  subt'omm It teo,  I  appreciate'  this 
opportunity  to  prtRvnt   the  Flsi-al  Year  I<>80  hu4,{i'l  rvquvst  of  $'iH.  ) 
Billion  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIK).    The  requfst 
r^prpsenti  an  increase  o*  Cl.S  million  nvtr  4  .'^parable  Fiscal  Yt>ar 
l^/^  appropriation. 

Mr.  fhalnnan,   laat  yt-ar   I  outlined  tor  you  lUe  HucrossfU  n     '  t  ■• 
of  proiurts  IniCiatvd  Heveral  Vfars  ogo.     I  am  pleased  to  be  abl»  o 
note  that  the  coufrri-es  on  the  1978  Fducat  lun  Ani'mlmmt s  spoke  o!  cht- 
hi,{».  .quality  and  utility  of  thi*  SIE  Title  I  study  and  of  their  cnnv ir i  ji^ri 
thit  t  hf  Instltutf  had  "iiaturetr"  into  a  '*unl<^uc  and  solid  rcsr"jroi,>"  f 
r<Jut  .itor  *»  .inJ  pol  icymai^cr.s  alike.     And  I  hi'lleve  th."4t  last  year's  pr»Hljrilve 
rfii,urd  contlnucK.    For  example: 

'>     building  upon  the  auo cc_s  of   the  National  Confcrotre  on  j 
A.  I  I»>vcr.ent  Testlnti  nnd  t  hv  Ba.-.  l»   Skills  whlc!i  we  orjianUed  foj 
the  Prpartment  last  year,  ov.x   Teachinj:  and  Learnlnj^  Pioj^ram  l-i 
nr^jnizin,^  eljj^t   r.»tl;in.Tl  ronfi'renpes  nn  resting  to   Inforn:  tearlu-rs^ 
ii-l-^  tn  I  St  rat  crs ,   K'>;lslat    rs,  and  p.irerif!  of  the  S*"'  stflte^i  and  thi- 
ti-rritorlcs        the  uhl-s  an-J  limtaticis  "f  tf»its  —  the  flr'^t  r.-i^- 
fer«ntf  in  Uetr-it  will   St-  hrUl  on  Mar-h  an-l 

t^.i  pro^r.i.r  .iti  F J.ix,  a t  lun.i I  FuM*  .  u:id  ur (Can i 2at  Ion  Is  fut.din/  -i 
rent". era  Centi-rs  Fxr)..in,;r  a*   the  Far  West  Lah  t»»  provide  in!  orrat '..»n 
aril  t  e'' i<' li  L  4SS  I  static  e  l*-  the  *fXpanJ  Inj^  n.if  lonw  Idf  netwt»rk  nf 
t  ea-  ::rr  s  '   c  ont  er  s  ; 
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\ 

o    developing  policies  for  cfJectlve  bilingual  edurAl  Ion  progrdm-j 
ha*  b*en  severely  hampered  hy  the-  abficuce  "f  adequate  Infomnll'^n; 
SIE,  therefore,  Is  engaged  In  a  Mjor  effort  to  Identify  chlldrtn 
needing  blllngujl  education  and  to  provide  information  about 
effective  progrann  for  than, 

o    the  Northwest  Lab,  with  HIE  aupport.   Is  provld  nj;  training 
asBlBtance  to  the  teachers  In  Indian  schooU  throinjhoiit  the  rvKUMi 
to  Isprove  reading  Instruct loni 

o    ve  are  In  the  first  year  of  funding  the  Southnast  Consort  Im^ 
.1  Joint  effort  by  10  Chief  State  School  0\*flver8  to  Idvnt  U  y  regional 
educational  problems  and  apply  research  refr-jlts  to  their  re&oUtlon; 
o    the  progran  on  Dissemination  And  Improvement  of  Practice  has 
developed  a  guide  on  what  wc  know  about   the  moat  effective  approath»'>. 
to  teaching  reading  —  we  anticipate  that  this  guide  will  be  as  popular 
with  teachers  aa  a  1977  NlE  publication,  A  Teachers  Guide  to  tV 
r.o^n  1 1 1 V e  Deyc  1  upment  of  Young  Children ,  which  la  nou'  In  Its  second 
print Ing; 

o    we  l«ave  also  puhlUhed  several  docuraentn  doBUm-d  specifically  to 
help  teachers  and  administrators;  for  example,  we  published  an  Index 
of  tests  available  for  bilingual  children  and  Plain  Talk  About,  School 
finance,  which  have  been •  r ece lvt?d  enthusiastically  by  teachers  and 
t^e  general  public; 

o'  dur  desegregation  studies  unit  ha&  recently  completed  devulopnvnt 
of  a  team  learning  process  whlrh  has  been  found  to  he  vorv  uiielul  in 
^..-omotlng  ba»lr  skills  acquisition  in  recently  deoejuregateJ  st)». (-*.«;, 
the  unit  has  also  published  a  CAti  z  ens/  Gulde^t  o  jc  ho  o  I  Dc  s  e^r  e^a  t_i  on  l.y 
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In  ihort,  1  belfev*.  wc  havu  madf  ev*.ry  effort  to  follow  th.- 
directive  from  the  Appropriations  Cot«titti.e3  to  continue  oor  efforts 
to  Improve  the  ''battle  educational  aystan." 

>UN  AGE  Mm.  UffRUVT.MKNl.S 

Mr,  Chalnfta.u  significant  aanageftent  improveint>nt    hav«  aUo  taJctti 
pUc..  at  NIF  aorlng  t^e  past  vcur.     I  believe  th^s*,  change,  will  enaMr 
the  Institute  aorc  efficiently  and  eff cctJvelv  to  pursue  its  fundanvnt.l 
Roal3  of  increasing  educational  equity  and  tmprovint;  educational  pr..M  i- t 

In  tho  last  year.  NIK  wa«  nuccessfullv  reorganized,  reducing  th»- 
number  of  adtn  in  Ut  ral  ive  unltK  from  8  to  A,  th».  nuoibcr  of  prograir.  ari-^.s 
frora  h  to  3,  and  the  number  of  divlslon^^  fron  29  to  1^.    Ot   thi-  \f.  t-p 
leadership  positions  wltMlr   SIK,  half  were  rt^craite.l  f roo»  fuisld.-  am! 
h.ill  wtrt-  pTomt>ti.d  vUhln  the  .iKenry.     ThA-.  combination  provides  %it.Jl 
ncv  Id^as  and  directions  wMlo  retaining  thf  eM-r^tnrr  ol   thosi-  enplo.t-. 
wr...  hav«>  contributed  to  thi-  dev^-loprit-nt  M  t  ht-  Jnslltutr. 

All  ..f  us  .If."  inttresfMi  in  idrntlfyin,5  taint   from  .v.r;.        t^r  -t 
sorl^tv  and,  at  pr*:8vnt  .   ?  of  the  top  po«.irtons  art-  filUd  by  w'-f*"^^ 
w.lle  n)ln.>rlt/  representation  ba^  Kf-w..  frtc       r-rrcent   in  1  '77  t-  U 
percent  nivw- 

We  hav»   .il^iv  imrrri...!  t      ni.nber        t*ar».crs  an.!  pra.  t  it  imcr . 
trv..lv#.-I  In  tSe  pper  revt.-w  nj    restart  »>  pT,.p,»als.     K.  r  oxanj-U-,  t^-.r 
.-..i.sr.u,-,         ?..-r'.  -.T..        t     -  yt-ar''-.  twt- U  t-rn.T.S,- 1   Mt.  r.-M.-v 
tor   f  •  'i-ni.-t   '  .r  t  ^t-  -.t-,.!-.         ^'^r.vMv.^.     T'.rw  ...-^vut^  »■■■'-.'«■ 
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UBS  AND  CENTERS 
In  the  coming  year,  NIR  vlU  work  with  the  labs  and   renters  tn 
Ijnpl^ent  long-turn  Institutional  arrangenjent s.    The  Congreaalonaj ly- 
eatabllshed  Panel  for  the  RevU'w  of  Laboratory  and  Center  Operatlonu 
submitted  Itt  report  tp  the  CcrHgteaa  In  January,  and  the  r5?port 
,  co^HH^IttK  for  the  progresa  It  had  Bade  In  Uiprovlng  relat lonBhlp* 

and  offered  several  useful  suggeatlone  to  u».    We  are  now  in  the  processi 
of  meeting  with  th^  directors  of  the  labs  and  centers  t<y  ffwvelop  and 
laploient  future  plans.    Since  we  are  just  under  way  with  this  proros«>, 
I  cannot  define  preclu- »y  the  nature  of  the  relatlnn«hlp  with  each  of 
the  labs  and  centers,  but  I  do  want  to  touch  upon  several  significant 
changes  we  have  made. 

First,  we  hAve  appointed  Individual  inat Itut lonal  monitors  at  NlF. 
to  cooTdlnate  Iniititute  activities  at  each  specific  lab  and  center.  Thif. 
replaces  the  fragmented  approach,  under  which  each  lab  or  center  worked  with 
•any  different  NI^  staff  members j^ho  might  not  be  aware  of  projects  outside 
of  their  ejcpertiae. 

Second,  we  have  creajed.  in  my  office,  a  staff  to  help  solve  problems 
encountered  by  labs  and  centers'and  other  organisations. 

Third,   In  February  NIE  program  staff  met  with  over  70  lab  and  cente- 
staff  members  to  dl^cuas  NIE's  research  plans. 

Finally,  la«Jt  month  I  Invited  five  of  the  nine  centers  and  five  ot  the 
eight  laboratories  to  enter  Into  long-term  relationships  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.     Moreover,  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate  long-term 
relat lonshlp*  with  three  additional  institutions,    ohorter-term  funds  for 
planning  and  strengthening  were  awarded  to  two  labs  and  centers;  and  tht 
dec ia Ions  on  the  Training  two  were  postponed  until  theK-  newly-developed 
five  year  plans  have  been  r •'viewed. 
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GOOD  SCH00I5  AXD  UTKRACY 
Tlu.he  «anagemi»nt  Improveoenc:.  wlU  help  ua  to  focuB  reflcarch  during. 
1980  on  two  questions  which  we  thlnV  are  f  undanjental ,    Those  questions. 
whlc»«  are  th.^es  throuRhr.w  our  ^ud^et  .  are:     What  makes  a  good  nrho.^P 
and  How  can  levpU  of  Utera<-y  In  tht!  basic  skills  be  Improved? 

In  addressing  the  que«t Ion  on  good  Rchuols,  VAl's  1980  prosrans 
will  exonlne  topics  such  as  teaching  tcchnlqai?s.  achool  manas^-J^-ent, 
uses  of  test.,  bilingual  programs,  doacgrrgat Ion.  and  thr  eduration.,1 
mflupncc.  ol   fafljllles  and  communities.     In  short,  w^^  will  W  cxamlnl.v. 
local  «choul  practice  and  the  community  context  within  wlilch  educit  Ion 
occura  in  order  tu  Identify  those  character  l^t  Ich  canraun  to  ^nod  scl-cu-H. 

Tl,e  second  theme  of  the  l'>«0  budget   U  Uteracv.     I  use  that  word 
wltJ.  the  broad  runnotat  Ina  of  naslery  of  the  fundanent.»l   skills  ot   r^adln>  » 
wrltlt.^.  and  :-.at  i.ejiat  ics  vl  Ich  are  essential  lor     functioning   In  our 
rnnplex        lety.     Too  many  adults  In  AmtrU.i  are  functlonnlU  iMitet.Hr. 
and  Ibis  pr-Men  1%  p.-.r  t  L  ul  .ir  1     severe  a-r.ont  foor  attd  minnrltv  popMlatlonv. 
THIS,   rhe  Institute's  primary  rfoal  of  lncreasln»i  pducat  lonal^  equity  trake^  It 
.e^.enMal   to  addr.v,  t  be  question  of  how  to  raise  llt^rarv  levels.  M.^-r 
new  worr  by  '.IK  In  thU  *.rea  will  result  from  grar.tb  compeUtlon*  cm  t».e 
t..;.lc-3  of  tea.  hln^  ami  learning;  and  we  will  continue        concentrate  <.ut 
.  -oris  .VI  lU.  T.;.t.lU   year-.,  ^r.td.  s  A  thr.Mu'b  «.  where  the  dec  UBC  in 
fir-f  SiKin*.  to  jppr.ii. 

A       •  ■■  .i'.vV.ti.:.  t.'  ''ii-    .11    bu.t;.,-t   trur.  prt'vloi;'.  year-.  I t»i 
'  .!l  -..il  A.- p^-sT-.  t  o!   M.I- .It  ior.il  Prc.>;re*,s  tSMV)  wbuh  t'.e  I  *'.- 
M—Hi.n  ,Vne^tdment^  t  r  an -^f  er  r  .-d  frcm  tbr  N.tttnn..l  Tenlrr  lot   N-m -it  l.-; 
<ir,,ti^tU^.     In  n  \'^',   t^f  r.Mtalns  appr  .Ur:.it  »l  v  -JlUfn 

!..t  s\' }■ .  ■  -n'l  ir.jble  ar.-iut   i--r  '"i    I'-'  w.i        .  i 
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CRAWTS  (X)MPETITIONS 

The  FY  i980  budget  4l«o  includes  funds  for  grants  programs  to 
study  isftuea  of  desegregation,  icbool  organisational  proccBses,  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  basic  sklllH  (literary),  the  educational  rnle 
of  families  and  cotmunitleB,    legal  and  governnental  studl&s,  regional 
diaaeainat ion,  reaearcb  and  educational  practice,  state  dissemination 
capacity  building,  and  poat secondary  organization  and  nanajement.  Tbe 
budget  contains  $4^,2  million  for  grants  of  all  kinds.     (Of  tbe  rest 
of  the  $98.3  Billion  request,  $36  million  will  be  awarded  through.  contrarCK 
and  $U.l  nillion  ii  for  aalariea  and  related  administrative  expenses.) 
I'WSOtlClTED  PROPOSALS 

Another  activity  uhich  has  strengthened  reaearcb  bencfl'tlng  educational 
practice  is  the  expansion  of  awards  for  unsolicited  proposals. 

Liko  grant  compet  it  iontf,  the  unsolicited  proposal.>  tend  to  cncoura^t^ 
reaearcb  on  prohlens  Identified  at  the  local  level — problona  which  are 
often  Setter  addreaied  through  relatively  wnall-Bcale  Inquiries  rather  than 
through  naaslve,  national  atudlei.     For  eKample.  unsolicited  prnpofials  funded 
this  year  will  study  such  toplci  as:     segregation  trends  In  aajor  6cho<.  1 
dlatrlcta  with  large  Hlapanic  enrollments;  Integration  of  nlKtorically  Black 
unlvertl'lf^eB;  the  interaction  between  aoclal  scientists  lawyers,  and  ju^^^es 
in  school  detegregat  Ion;  and  the  effectn  of  part-'lno  atplnynxn.c  on  the 
maturity  and  development  of  literacy  skill*  amung  adoUscents.     The  proposals 
relate  to   .[F's  mission,  but  arv  n<  t  dlre(.tly  related  to  sperlf  Ir  ;;rant 
annnuncement a  or  requests  for  proposal-      A  total  of  *2,8  BilUion        Int  IwJf^l 
In  FY  NflO  for  »uch  activities. 
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EVAU'ATIONS 

Finally.  I  want  to  a«y  just  m  word  about  •everal  evaluations  wc- 
funding. 

The  flrat  is  an  evaluation  of  the  vocational  education  pro?,ran 
undated  by  the  H76  Education  toe-anents.    Vv  have  already  awarded 
contracta  to  engine  vocational  education  funds  allocation,  admin- 
latratlon.  and  conaumer  and  homemaklng  education.    Wc  will  be  examining 
closely  the  relationship  between  vocational  education  and  training 
programa,  funded  under  ^.he  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  (CF.TA). 

Thu  accond  la  an  evaluation  of  the  ef f ect IveAeas  of  Operation 
PVSH.  the  Reverend  Jeaie  Jackson's  effort  to  encourage  parents  to 
make  greater  efforts  to  l-uptuv*  their  children's  success  In  school. 
We  are  aUo  In  t.he  second  year  of  a  Vyear  examination  of  the  "Clilos 

In  S.     oU"  experiment,  an  effort  to  provide  more  social  service"  m 

school s. 

Finally,  we  will  award  a  contract  to  evaluat*.  the  quality  c.  state 
alnlaun  competency  testing  programs. 

Kr.  Chatrman,  1  believe  .the  record  of  accompl  Uhnpnt^  SIK  has 
built  In  the  last  aeveral  years  and  the  manag^'rUl  Improvement -t  I 
have  outlined  Indicate  that  the  modest   Sl.^  million  Increase  we  are 
requesting  for  I'JSO  will  prove  ft    worthwhile  investment. 

I  appreclat**  the  opportunity  to  discuss  our  plans  with  you  .in  1 
will  br  pleaseiJ  t.»  answer  any  questions  you  mlgM  have. 


ERIC 
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Dr.  (}raham.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  will 
choose  to  ask  Mr.  PCor/heimer,  if  we  may,  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment and  submit  one  for  the  record.  Thei  \  would  be  happy  to  go 
to  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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OVAATMiNT  OP  MIALTM.  lOUCATlOW.  MO  WiLf  AMI 
MAT0MI.  MWTITWTI O*  lOUCATlON 


SUBMinSD  BY 
HONORABLE  CABL  B*  V70RZI1£IXER«  JR. 
KDOER 
XXZCtmVB  COMMITTEE 
HATIONAL  COUHCIL  OK  XDUCATIOKAL  RESEARCH 

KATIORAL  IBSTITUIE  0?  EDUCATION 
DEPAKBttHT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  k  WELFARE 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITrEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  k  WELFARE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
U.  S.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElfrATIVES 
THURSDAY, 'MARCH  29*  1979 
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OUCATXCMi 


tzraincz 


(Curraat ) : 


KZMBZUKXPS; 
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DISTIXCUI3HZD 
invZCX  AUAIDS: 


Duawiirr  Of  RiALn.  docatiom.  aid  wjamx 

StClMl  Uacitttca  af  IduMtlpn 
BiotnfhUtl  Skateh 
carl  1.  FferthalMT.  Jr. 

tM^r,  lUtloMl  coweil  urn  Uufiatienal  laaaarcii  (bcaeuelva  Comletaa) 
;    naif  York,        York  -  July  17,  if 07 
loraca  Mm  fchool  1924 
larrar4  (talvaralty  AM  192t.  WA  1930 

S?*^!?.®?  CoM*«Ul  Setanea  (faca  Uki.,  irr);Doceor  of  Buoaaitloi 
(CayitAl  Qk. lOblo) 

World  VOr  ll'lnUntrj  Offlcar,  HT  Guard 

Celooal,  Var  D09t.  OMoral  Staff  (Chlaf,  foraign  riaaneial  Braaeh) 
Mrtrdodi  Utl««  of  Norlt;  Any  CoaMndacloa;  froseh  Modallla  da  la 

toeoaMlaaonco  asd  Ugloa  d'loMtur  (offlcar) 
Carl  I.  >fonkilMr  4  Co.  (lavMMaC  kaaklai)  -  1933  eo  data 

2'^!*  :  i'it'  ^^H*  ^^^•^  "        J  Soolor  Farcnar  -  aiaea  1966 

Praaldiot  4  Dlroctor,  taCrolM  4  ttadlat  corp. 

Dlraecor,  loeurltr  Mutual  Ufa  Zuauranca  Co.  of  N.T. 

rraaldoBt,  Carl  4  LllT  HorthalMr  fouadatloa,  Zac. 

VUo  Ckaaeallor  (Morttua),  i.t.  Scata  Board  of  tagaaci 

llMbar,  Rati.  CoumII      tdtKatlobal  laaaareb  (SxteuClva  Conlccaa) 

Tnticoo,  Mt.  Slaal  Modleal  CMCar 

dsalTM,  laclonal  Cooforaaca  oa  Covarmnc 

Fraaldwt,  Aaaoclatod  laryard  AluKil 

Maii^r,  Urvard  Ovaraaara  Vlaltlat  Co».  of  eha  Ualvarilcy  Ubrary. 

Oraduaca  School  of  Kduaaeio«.  liatory.  OblvartUy  Raaoumaa 
Ma^ar,  loaoareh  Librarlaa  Coob.  M.Y.  Public  tlbrary 
Praaidaat,  Kaata^Sballay  Aaaoc.  of  AMrica 
Trvataa,  Rati.  Caaforanea  of  Chrlatlau  4  Javs 
Tniataa  (koaorary),  loya'  Club  of  Row  York 
Dlroetor,  R.Y.  chaab«r  of  Covorea  4  Induatry 
Dlractor  CeonoAle  Oavalop.  Couacll  of  M.Y.  City 
Ha^r,  Tka  Rockafallor  Un^varalty  Cotmcll 
Dlraetor,  loduaeryldue.  couaella  of  AMrlea 

Praaldoot,  Rational  Hualclpal  Laagua 
Tniatao,  loraea  Woa  School 

Praaldant,  Ratioaal  Aaan.  of  Stata  loarda  Qf  idueation 

Ca^laaioair  for  R.T.  Stata  to  Iduc.  Co«.  of  tha  Statat 

Cbalnaa,  Adviaoty  COMlaaloo  oo  ZatartovanuDaaCal  talatlona  Ad  toe  Con. 

OQ  ft  nana  lag  Uunatlon 
Diractor,  Rati.  Aca4a^r  for  School  fxaeutivaa 
Na«6«r,  R.T.  Stata  ConalaaloB  on  Canpua  Uhraat 
Cbnlman,  lovtronMntal  Cch.,  R.T.  City  C  ot  c 
Ha^ar,  Rati,  taadlng  council  (txoc.  Cow.) 
Truataa.  Zaat.  of  Public  AdaiAtaeration 
Plraetor,  Vaatebaatar  County  Aaaociation 
Ckairann,  Purchaaa  (R.T.)  $ch.  DlaC.  Adv.  Con. 
Rational  Confaraoea  on  Govaraaaat 
Rati.  Aaaa.  ot  Stata  Baarda  ot  Cducacioo 
Horace  mnn  School 
Boya'ciub  of  AnrUa 
CotBctl  of  Cbiaf  Stata  School  Offlcara 
Harlan  Prap 

Rati.  Confaraoea  of  Chrlatlaaa  and  Jcwa 

Uaatehaatar  Cr— i  iniry  coUasa 

Vfttehasear  Acadaar  of  MadtcLn* 

B  nal  Brlth  Scudant  Sarvtca 

Paea  Uiivarii.cy 

M.Y.  Stata  tatialatura 
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ttatMMt  by  euL  1.  munum,  Jt. 

■•tlMal  COUOBll  M  UUSAtlOMl  iMMteh 

Ito.  CM1«M       ttabM*  of  Uli  luh-Co— lee»«,  th.ok  you 
for  thl.  oworwte,  CO  Wlk  Itk  jo.  .kout  th.  n  l»80,.ppro,rUt  1« 
fer  Clio  Hitlcol  toitlMto  of  K«itl««,  W.o4  fSi'l"' 
^b,  Uo  tatloul  Co-ell  «  Uue«tlo«l  toooorch,  iibleh      t  o'  livi  win 
^^iHi«»«  "         •  ctrltatlo.  to  TO.oorch  .d4  d.volopMU 

4MtVi'oA..to  l^o»i  cho  ^uollty  of  oducotloo  for  oU  A-otlean., 

tftk.eeaaetl.  fcy  .totuti,  mtku  "g^orol  policy  for,  ittd  rrrlowo 
tk.  eo.4,«t  .rV-   U  .  of  tho  Co-ell  .loco  It.  *nl»»l«l  1- 

1173,  X  k«*.  •ltM..;d,      h-»o  you  fro.  .  *lff«:«it  «i|l..  th. 
of  nil  ..  "  .t—ey  .or»l««  ih.  CoagrM.,  *luc«tl«  rcof...l«o»l. , 
.d^.t0T.,  -a  l«y  pollcy-ookor.  uro..  tk.  couMty.    mz  I.  doing  . 
tattor  job  todoy  th«  It  »..  -hw  I  l..t  .pp.«.<l  k*'"'*  Jo"  ^  I*"' 
It  1.  e«M«>tr.tlng  It.  r..ourcM  oa  thoughtful  ptlorltl..;  wlat.lalag 
.toa<Urd.  of  <oollty  «««  .lgnlflc«««  1»  1"  .ol*!tloo  of  proj^st.i 
t^i^»^  l-fTO-dn-or.  r.l.y.ot  progr».  to  h.lp  tb«.o  rMp«.lbl. 
.ehl.«.  odueotloMl  gool.  o.t.bll.hod  by  th.ir  -tl».l.  .t.t..  «id  loc.l 
be41o.. 

U.t  yoor  ay  dUtlaguUhod  coUo.guo  o»  th.  Co«cll,  H«old 
■o..  11,  U  hi.  t..ti-o.y  War.  rkt.  Sub^o-ltt...  eh««:t«U«l  th. 
«rk  ..pportod  by  «1  uodor  your  .„ro,rl-tlo«.  ..  "th.         com  of 
•due.tlM'.  futur.".  prortdlag  n.*or.g.  «•  tb.t  futur."  which  1. 
•W.  po.«f»l  th.n  »y  oth.r  fund,  you  .ppxovrUt.."    I.  r.portod  th.t 
m  .  -1..1-.  H..  boco..  -or.  el-rlT  .rtleul.t-.  .nd  thot  It.  ...»eUl 
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ralatloothlf  vieh  «dueAe9ri  tad  rttMreK«ri  art  %ttttr  th«a  in  th«  p«it« 
Xb  CQ«plaea  tgriMBC  vlCh  Doc  lows,  Z  btlltirt  NXI  Im  tvM  baetir  abli 
CO  fulfill  U«  rvoaUa  cbij  jmt;    Z      flMatd  to  prumt  tfa«  vim  of 
Ch«  Hatloul  Couaeil  on  tdtiettiooal  latMrch  tupportini  eha  PrMidaat'i 
n  IflO  rtqoMC  of  clllloo  for  tfao  Mtioul  XBtelCttto  of  Uucoeioa. 

ilUMSh  tkiM  aillioD  iM  an  iacrooio  of  $1.5,Billioo  ovor 

FT  lf7f,  it  U  itUl  mXy  IfX  of  cho  bicieueo'i  TT  lf73  lov«l,  vitbouc 
•VM  ■lX«rlM  for  ImflotloQ,    |o,  vil  h«i  olrtidy  |oai  cbrou|b  i  "ohiko- 
dm'*  poriod;  it  hoi  odjuotod,  mon  thaa  mott  i|iaeiM,  i  tuopoet,  to  tho 
diJciflUo  of  ioloetlai  nlovltioa,  of  fyin%  i.ttootira  to  ao^i  of  thoio 
OQ  tbo  fixiit-llao  oolai  Iti  output ,  «d  of  rotntvlag  rtfulorly  itrotigioi 
for  tpp lying  iti  roioarooi.    Vo  baTO  not  dooo  ftH  irt  hopo  to  doj  but  wo  ^ro 
Mil  o«  tho  M7«    Zt  ia  •  aodoit  roquo«t. 

loeauaa  of  ebo«o  coniidorotioni,  mf  coUo«|uas  on  tbo  Council 
join  «rlth      la  roc  find  lug  to  thl«  ^u^^oMlttoo  that  you  iupport  tho 
full  ■pproprtntloc  ro^uoit  of  $98.3  alllion;  choroby  iupport  lag  tho 
Znitituta'i  oogolng  afforti  to  o«tibll4b  oad  mforco  bigh  ttnadtrdi  ot 
^uallcy,  to  anko  docioiono  according  to  prieritioi  for  roiooreb  vork 
(toplci,  itrotogioj,  ergoninationol  ■rroagMwoti ) ,  «nd  to  Mko  choicoi 
boiod  upon  tbo  roalitloo  of  llaltod  r««ourco«,  avi*  though  .om  worthy 
or  tvoa  trtditioaal  Mtirltioi  wmf  b«  roducod  or         ollalnAtod,  bob^ofully 
vitbottt  bilng  procipitouoi  capr^^iouOiOr  iad«f«olblo  by  HIE* 

FroM  tbo  point  of  ritw  of  •  bualaoiiafta  dooply  Involvwl  la 
oducitiouAl  offolxi  it  tho  local,  itoto,  gad  utloool  lovola  for  ovor  30 
ytari,  for  tho  flrit  tta*  lino  1973  it  appoon  to  no  that  tha  NIZ  now 
roally  undaratoada  tho  laparatlvoa  of  aattlag  prioritioo  in  otdar  boat  co 
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•triaiioey,   Tb«  itroottr  »X1  lt«d«ihlf  tod*T»  In  m,  opinim. 

mU  "  •lloeoc.  ll.ltt*  fc-dt  iutlaf  *i««icttlt  tliMi- 

vicb  irMtar  •fftcacy* 

/      Tba  f«et»eUl  for  la»«T«tlv«  iod  Mlnvmnt.  ■och-n««d«d   E  fc  0 
1.  Jd.l7  dliF«ri«d  i«  th«  U.l.lr.        fortout.  tl»t  th««  tr.  lo  .toy 
goodUeleUt  1«  both  eh.  fublte  tod  ftlv.t.  ■•ciwi  of  cbo  odue.tloMl 
MtabU»h->at  thoe  «M  f«r£ci«  louad  votk.    UlI  !■  la  •  food  ^•Itloa  to 
foietr  tho  kiad  of  eo^tltlv*  ellaftto  moos  gpod  a  d  D  o^otlooi. 
rn«rdLMO  o«  by  «ha«  -loottrif lag  tho  but  porfontf*  to  ■ 

yolat  «htfo  thoy  U  tuni  eia  ittrftct  fuadtof .  both  co^liatnt.ry  lod 
■uppl«Metary  to  ftdorol  fundi;  ill  to  ■  polat  vboro  cpntl«uUi|  Xl»lt»d 
-  rodorol  opproKUdoM  eta  bo  mod  aoro  vldoly  «ad  offtctlvoly. 

kM  la^oTtaat  MchaalM  for  ■■cortalaUg  th«  <iu*llcy     &  D 
p«rf0T»«i  -rltUf  lOFP^t.  1.  tfa«t  of  M«r  •  prtoclpl.  «loptid 

ttd  foitorod  by  tho  Couocll.    To  ■  l*y».n,  thli  U  th.  l-port*nt  polat  .t 
vbUh  tk«ro  eta  bo  Mldod  th«  two  polati  of  »ltif  of  tho  producori  and 
wotfi  of  toed  R  It  Q. 

Mwh  r;bit«ntlv«  work  hai  bo«a  doao  by  HH,    Iti  product  ii 
la  iroat  do— ^.    I  wuld        l**^.  »*•  CSuli«at.,  for  ptr«iiiloa  eo  l-»vt. 
vj^h  you  ODd  your  ^ub;gp«lttoo  •  btl»£  eo^lUtioa  which  it.ff  U  pro- 
p.rla«  .t  wr  roquoit  to  .hmr  •  f«»  ^^lo"  of  -poclfic  iap«ct.  fro«  Hit 
p«bUe.tlaai.'r.p..Tt,,  md  tmrtl  aottrUl;  in  ■ddltloa  to  th.  rotulir 
.LeoLlaaooui  -olllagi  by  NH  to  tho  oducitloa-l  ■■t.bUih-oac,  Sufflco 
It  to  lay  boro  that  for  tho  p.it  yur,  HIE  hai  bo»  rocitvlai  lo  .w*»o  of 
473  la^julrloo  por  ««ok:    iom  ICfl  for  publUitloni  oa  ipoctftc  coplci,  lo-io 
30X  for  gM«r«l  or  ipocUl  la<or».cloa,    A-oa»  tho  iptcUU  coptci  of  NU 
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pobll  ..xoM  louiht  ara:  DKLIMDIC  mCLLHDftS ,  OtVE^PMEIfr  Of  OUIIER 
Att    miss  Dl  TOOW  CHttOMR.  VOKEM  AND  mTMmTICS  ind  VIOtGfT  SCHOOLS  - 
SAfl  SCHOOLS. 

(kia  oebar  polAC  rilitlni  co  luerMalng  lnflu«ttc«  of  HJZ  !•  U*. 
ord«r.    It  U  ^  OM  41r«ct  obatrvitioQ,  tnd  frow  repviti  to  m  £roD 
ralUMa  obaanrtra,  chaC  micb  vlul  d4ta  balag  uaad  rliht  now  to  balp 
rollc7  Mkara  aueh      adalnlitratora,  Judgaa  —  fci  lolvlng  knptcy  probltnu 
la  tba  world  of  •ducadon  w«ra  produced  dU'ictly  bj,  or  tadar  contract 
with, MS,    Ur  too  ofc«o  chara  U  no  rafatMieft  to»  or  cradle  glv«n,  HIS 
for  Ita  ^^1%  of  baaic  produear  of  aucb  MtarUl. 

In  aborti  Z  ballava  that  WZZ  !■  beat  poaltlonwd  to  ulotalo 
tba  •fforta  of  Cha  fadtral  govamaatt.  In  worda  of  tba  NIE  atatuta,  to 
,  **«olTfl  or  allav£ata'  aducAtlonal  problaou  occurring  undar  priaant  and 
fot»a««abla  cMltlooj, 

I  MM  dallghtad  to  ba  hara  today  at  a  Mnbar  of  NCER  co  aupporc 

tba  nJZ  FY  1)80  upproprtatloo,  to  boU;ar  Dlr»ctor  Crahao'i  admlnlitratl  ^ 

ro 

of  htt,  and^axpraas  gaoarhl  antbuiUan  for  tha  «ntlra  affort, 

tfltbln  mf  co«pat«acai  I  aball  ba  happy  to  partlcipata  la  your 

furthar  dallbaratlona.    It  la  qulta  coafortlii*  to  hava  Olractor  Graham 

and  Mobara  of  bar  axcaptlonal  ataff  naarby. 
Thank  you  for  your  attantlJo. 
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SI  MMAKV  OK  NTKH  STATKMKNT 

Mr.  PKOKZHKIMKK.  It  IS  a  pleasure.  Mr.  (^haii-tTiaTi.  You  have  a 
copv  of  the  slatenuMU.  I  miKht  summarize  a  couple  of  poiiUs. 

A  year  ayo  mv  distin^^uished  colleague  on  the  Council.  Harold 
Howe  IL  in  his  testin")onv  before  this  suhcc^mmittee,  characterized 
the  work  supporte^d  bv  NIK  under  your  ap{)ropriatio!is  as  '^the  seed 
corn  of  e»ducation  s  future."  providin^^  "levi»ra^^e  on  that  future,^ 
which  is  **more  powerful  than  any  other  funds  you  appropriate. 

He  also  reported  that  NIK's  missioii  has  become  more  clearly 
articulated  and  that  its  essential  relationships  with  educators  and 
n»searchers  are  better  than  in  the  past.  xml-  • 

i  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr/ Howe,  and  I  believe  ML  is 
even  better  able  to  fulfill  its  promise  than  a  year  ago. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  support  of  this  appropriation  request. 

One  thin^^  as  a  businessman  that  strikes  me  is  that  the 
million  is  an  increase  of  $1  *  -  million  over  last  yean  but  it  s  only 
percent  of  the  Institute's  ori^nnal  fiscal  year  IDT)}  level,  and  thai 
does  not  allow  for  inflation.'  i   .  •  i 

I  can  assure  vou  that  from  a  businessman's  pc5int  of  view  I  think 
the  NIK  has  already  gone  throu^^h  a  bit  of  a  shake-down  period  as 
far  as  how  be*st  i  )  use  its  funds.  It\s  a  modest  re^quest, 

Furthe^rmore.  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  businessman,  I  have 
beeti  invulvrd  in  all  levels  of  education  for  about  'M)  years,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  NIK  is  in  a  very  \ioo(i  position  ri^^ht  now  to 
foster  a  competitive  climate  amon^'  the  really  ^^)od  K&D  oper- 
ations. NIK  is  best  able  to  identify  these  ^'ood  performers,  and  this 
I  think  is  getting  more  important  in  these  times  of  fiscal 
strin^^encv 

I  think  .so  much  work  has  been  done  by  MK  of  a  substantive 
nature  that  I  Kavr  ta'ken  the  libertvsjf  askin^^  the  staff  to  send  ynu 
a  very  brief  compilation  of  some  placid  w^here  there  has  been  an 
im|)act  from  NIK  work. 

I  brought  alon^^  today  four  NIK  publications  that  impressed  me, 

rSK  OK  MK  KKSK.AKCH  PrMI.I(*;Vri(),NS 

'•Violent  Schools-Safe  Schools'*,  is  used  by  State  [ioards  of  Kduca- 
tion.  and  local  school  boards  acro.ss  \\w  country.  Particularly  out- 
standing IS  th'»  publication  "Women  and  Mathematics",  whicli,  I 
llunk  is  the  brst  t'ompendium  on  that  very  dijncult  subjirt 

I  t'ind  that  \vherevt»r  I  ^o  "Development  of  (  areer*  Awareness  in 
Youn^^  Children"'  is  hcin^^  us(»d  hy  school  boai'ds  and  other  (»duca- 
tion  [)olicv  makers.  Kinally.  the  m.ost  challen^nnu  on(»  I  think  of  all 
is.  •The  I)ecluun^  Knrollrnents",  whicli  is  the  b.^^  chalti*n^^e  of  tlie 
c<»nnnu  decade. 

In  sliort.  I  reallv  hetieve  that  NIK  is  comnm  .ilonu  better  now 
tlian  I  have  >een  it  m  all  of  the  years  I  have  been  witli  it,  and  I  am 
dt-liuhted  to  be  }u»re  to(ia>  and  would  ht*  vej-y  lia[)[)>"  to  answrr*  any 
(jUeMKin-  I  lia\e  -ittmu  nn  eithe!'  sid*  oi  me  a  eoU[)le  n\  real 
ex[)ert^  ujtli  tfu'ir  v»'r-y  utxxl  ^tali> 

i'l'lit*  inlDrmat  ion  tollc)\v>  j 
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NIE»s  Bducauonal  Finance  Program  has  pi-ovided  technical  aasintance  and  policy 
analyses  on  school  finance  reform  issites  to  approxuretely  half  the  stateo. 
In  addition,  over  the  past  three  years,  fifteen  states  have  applied  for  and 
received  ooet^haring  contrdcty  to  conduct  their  own  policy  stixiies  on  thiii 
subject.    Key  legiiilators,  Govenior's  offices  and  State  Deparb.Tjnt s  of 
Diucation  in  all  states  regularly  receive  InfonrBtiOfi  on  the  latest  judicial 
rulings,  legislative  initiatives  and  research  findings  regarding  .  -^ri^ntary 
and  secondary  school  finance  tiuxxjgh  this  program. 

A  current  publication  of  the  Bduoat  xxi  Finance  Program,  Plain  l^lk  About 
*^hool  Finance,  was  prepared  to  serve  as  an  introduction  for  educatic-.3l 
[x;licynBkers,  practiUoners  and  the  general  public.    Ten  Uxxjsand  copies 
have  been  requested  by  national  education  associations.  State  legislatures 
and  a  wide  segement  of  the  education  oamuinity.    It  has  been  used  in  eight 
states  by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  to  educate  teachers  about 
sdx»l  fir«nce  reform  issues, 

NIE  supported  the  development  of  tht?  Cetiter  Intern  Procjram  (CIP),  an 
dltcrnative  high  school  for  potential' school  drc^uts.    The  goals  of  the 
proyrojn  are  to  enable  students  to  oonplete  high  school  and  receive  a 
diploiTB,  acquire  occupational  knowledge,  plan  for  a  career  and  inf  rove 
Ulsic  reading  and  mathaiBtics  sltills.    CtP  was  tested  by  baE  in  Philadelphia 
frun  1972  through  1976,  and  was  found  to  have  irade  dramatic  iiiprovenents 
in  the  studerUs  who  participated.    Because  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
progran,  the  iXfpirtiiienL  of  Labor  provided  over  $5  million  to  NiE  to 
replicate  the  program  m  four  citicis  (Detroit,  Seattle,  Poi^hkeepsie,  and 
New  York  City) .    lYte  purpose  of  this  two  year  followup  study  is  to 
determine  whother  the  program  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  s^ie  ireosure  of 
success  m  areas  with  different  socio-econanic  and  cultural  conditions  than 
Philar  .Iphia. 

Thousartis  uf  classrucxTti  thr-oujhiout  the  country  are  uslnc]  curriculun  materials 
di:velopod  by  the  recjional  educational  laboratories  and  educational  research 
conti^s  supported  by  NIE,    'l^o  outstandirt/  #»xairples  of  such  nattirials  are 
the  El(>rientary  tAith  Protjrarn  developed  by  c;:.RKL,  in  St.  loui.s,  and  the 
Irdividiially  nuid*3d  education  Kcsddinrj  f>rotpam  developed  by  thr,»  Uinversity  of 
Wijct^n^jih)  Center,  at  Nbdision. 

:iio  NU;-ju;^>rte<l  publicatuxi,  iudu>jation  in  Kurol  AiLi^rica:    A  Heastiossjnent 
of  Convent  ifjnal  wisdaM,  edittxi  by  Jonathan  .^her,  was  th<'  first  rojor  study 
of  rur^il  educational  policy  in  over  three  decades.    It  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  elevcai  "Must  Boowi"  ^or  ir;7  by  th»?  Natiorvil  .^k2h)ol  E^oaitLs  Association. 
IhL*  bcxjk  was  published  and  is  Mold  oritreroiul  ly  \jy  Wtji.-5tvicw  f>re:;;i,  inc.  IJefore 
.  s  nHoa^-^j,  NIK  printtii  as  a  s.jf karate  ducurient  chaj^U^r  two  of  t^x;  bixjk, 
.    .itied  "toHxry,  KtUcii^neV  arvd  Ik^uality'    'Ilvj  Myth;;  d  Kural  .^xzrhxjl  and 
District  •ixi;;ol  itiation- "    nj:   rt-frfived  over  '/(ttOao  rtjquc:;Us  tor  thus  ri;nm;raph, 
."ht*  LjX)k  l:;  currently  U*uvj.  LUi#<i  L/  j;tudtint.;  at  iturvard,  Dartntjuth,  thK-  Urnversity 
'A  V?^i)nt  and  othty:  cfjilecjtN;  »ind  uni vt!r.;it  u*:;.    It  Jkl;  a^.a.^  frequent. ly 

ii.*.<i  t;y  .itat-e  i«5ji.slatcjrs  (lor  exairpl*.*  it.  '<jwa,  Hini¥::x;U\  .Uid  Ven^unt'    in  tlK.-u* 
ii..<-\.i:.,.itjii,:  .itxAit  ..txiti?  .schtx^'l  di.itrun  re<a«jeirazati(_n  fxilicies  af^i  )jy  local 
..if***.]  tli..»  X  I'-t,',  -i:.  th»Y  o^r^;idi't  w^w:!.  aiKl  wUri'  to  c:lo:;t.*  .;cUxil:; 
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rhilrlren  wore  designtxl  to  provide  ^^^ch  in  these  areas. 

iSiJSlThxldren  with  a ^'^'^^^'^^l,  Learch  findings 

Ihe  puhli'-ations  were  designed  ^.  ^P^'^'^-^^lication.  NIE  has 
to  practical  issues  and  actual  ^  are  widely  used 

distributed  over  20.000  ^^^^^^  also  been  used 

S  t^^S^stroJ  Sr^li^'^'orlS^'S^her  traini.  pro^. 

„        Pt>ii  nf  1978.  a  disaster  wati  averted  when 
In  otolocvi.  Mississippi  in  ^^'^^^^.JZ.t  al^^lroed  •"^  car  ocjntaining 
firesnen  were  able  to  handle  iJ^m^^ional  traimog 

liquid  propane.         ^f^'^  sSSu!?y  SST^th  si>d.  situations. 

.satellite  Hrc.ira.a  and  ^'^^\^\^^  f^i^f  ^^rd-  Virginia. 

-n,is  lus.  offer,  a  ^^vU-  of  U.-  type  of  u^ct  NIK  activities  have 

had  11^  the  educational  acrnnmlty .  ^ 
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Thank  yuu  vvv\  nuich. 
Mr.  Na'tcukk.  thank  you. 

IMPACT  OF  DKPARTMKNT  OF  FDUrATlON 

Now,  under  the  President's  proposal  for  a  separate  Department 
of  Education  would  there  be  any  changes  in  the  status  of  educa- 
tional research  and  developnunt? 

Dr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  proposes  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Research  and  Improvement  and  under  the  re- 
sponsiblity  of  the  Assistant  Secietary  for  Research  and  Improve- 
ment the  National  Institute  of  Education  will  be  lodged. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  do  you  feel  generally  about  the  proposed 
Department  taking  over  the  research  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation?  ^ 

Dr.  (tRAHAM.  Well,  my  understanding  is  that  only  some  of  the 
research  activities  of  thV»  National  Science  Foundation  would  be 
included  in  the  new  Department,  and  those  are  the  ones  which  are 
most  germane  to  od\ication.  Two-thirds  of  the  Science  Education 
Directorate  would  comv,  and  to  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Rutherford 
and  his  colleagues,  this  suggestion  to  me  that  that  would  very 
substantially  enhance  the  work  of  educational  research  in  the 
Department. 

FKDHRAL  KDUCATIONAL  K.  &  1) 

Mr  Natc^hkr  (an  you  tel;  *^  now  many  P'ederal  agen^Me.i  at 
this  time  are  currently  supportin^^  educational  research  and  devel- 
opment? Do  you  have  any  idvii^ 

Dr.  (Jraham.  I  would  have  to  give  yt'd  a  more  precise  number  for 
the  record,  but  I  can  tell  you  there  au*  a  ^^ood  many. 

Most  of  them  are  support ing^  the  research  in*  relation  to  the 
particular  mission  (jf  their  agetjcy,  such  as  agricultural,  or  labor, 
rather  than  education  ju.'^t  in- general.  It's  u'-'aailv  .education  in 
relation  to  the  particular  activity  of  that  agency. 

Dr.  Bkkrv.  There  is  a  committee  of.  .such  agencies  of  which  vou 
are  the  Chairman. 

Dr.  (iRAHA.M.  Inde(»d  The  Federal  (.\)uncil  on  Kdutational  Re- 
search and  Devt^lopment.  We  fiave  three  committi»es  under  that 
and  one  ()f  those  is  investi^^it in^'  thi.-:  narti;'ular  <|Uestio;K 

.Mr.  .N'A'rcHKH.  All  rignt. 

.\ovv.  if  you  will,  in.sert  a  list  of  th<  auencie.s  in  \hv  record  and 
shnw  [\w  aint)unts  l)ucigete(|  for  l!>7!»;infi 

\Vr  vmII  plnce  that  in  the  r-'cord  at  this  {)<)int. 
;"rh<-  iriformation  follows:! 
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Dr.  Ccdham.  The  following  tabl«  wao  developed  by  the  OMli  Syvcial  Anslyccs  staff 
based  on  the  FY  80  budget. 


Outlays  (millions) 


Education  research* 


Total . 


1978  1979  ^980 
actual  estimate  estimate 


Educationally  deprived    childten   12J 

Education  for  the  handicapped   o5 

Occupftic  .a,  vocational,  and  adult  education   99  liu 

Special  projecto  and  training   2^ 

Asaisrant  Secretary  for  Education   22                    99'  90 

National  Institute  of  Education   o4 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities   33 

National  Science  Foundation   * 

  27                      J3  •'^ 

Other    .  


511  635  •  685 


•0MB  special  Analyses;     federal  Outlays  lot  Petaonnel  Training  and  Kesoarch  in  Educa- 
tionas  ol  03/06/79. 
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NKW  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Kor  research  and  developnuMit  the  li)S()  budget 
request  is  $84,242,000,  excluding  administrative  costs. 
How  much  of  that  amount  is  for  new  projects? 
Dr.  Graham.  A  jittle  over  million. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Describe  one  or  two  o'*  *he  new  projects  planned 
for  VM).  just  to  give  us  sc.ne  idea  about  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Dr.  Graham.  We  have  two  principal  foci  in  li)80,  We  want  to 
figure  out  how  we  can  increase  literacy  in  America  and  we  want  to 
figure  out  what  makes  a  good  school.  We  think  these  -wo  are 
related  insofar  as  we  think  that  the  schools  are  an  excellent  place 
in  which  to  make  people  literate. 

\j[e  know  a  lot  about  elements  of  good  schooling  in  individual 
schools,  but  we  don't  know  very  much  about  the  overall  qualitities 
,  that  affect  schooling.  We  anticipate  that  they  will  be  different  in  a 
rura!  area  from  what  they  are  in  an  urban  area;  they  will  be 
different  in  the  schools  that  are  serving  a  population  which  is  of 
varied  races  than  in  populations  serving  only  one  race. 

MULTI-YKAK  FUNDED  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Nat(*hkr.  If  you  will,  summarize  briefly  the  steps  you  go 
through  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a  particular  project  should  be 
continued  beyond  one  year.  What  steps  do  you  take? 

Dr.  Graham.  Well,  any  project  that  we  have  at  NIE  always  has  a 
project  monitor.  The  project  monitors,  depending  on  the  size  and 
the  scope  of  the  project,  may  consult  with  peer  reviewers  in  the 
field  that  are  not  connected  with  either  NIE  or  with  the  project 
and  get  recommendations  from  those  individuals  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the 'project  is  worthy  of  funding.  On  the  basis  of  the  recu.a- 
mendations  from  the  outside  reviewers  or  in  ME  staff,  and  in  some 
cases  both,  recommendations  are  made  to  the  Associate  Director  in 
who.se  area  the  project  lies.  Again  depending  on  the  scope  of  the 
project,  the  Associate  Director  may  make  a  final  decision,  or  if  it  is 
a  large  project,  it  wiil  be  referred  to  the  Ueputv  Directors  and  to 
mf^  The  Director  or  one  of*  the  Deputies  must  approve  all  multi- 
yiK\r  awards  ovvr  .i;2r)(),()()(). 

Mr  Natchkr  How  many  of  your  research  [)r(}jects  are^  funded  on 
a  rtiulti-yeai*  basis? 

Dr.  (iKAHAM.  I  would  have  to  supply  that  answer  to  vou  for  the 
n^cord  but  the  majority  are  funded  for  mor'c  \h'in  1  vear  with  the 
oF^P<jrtuaity  lo  nwiew  their  progres.s  durmg  the  cour.se  of  this 
period 

!The  iiifoiinr.tion  follows:] 

f)r   (;kaham  Thi'  InMitJitc  i-st  in\.it»'>  tfi.tt       prnciit  ni  mut  fi-iM!  \c.m'  l:»7'»  arui 
iMTvrnt  .)t  tmr  fiM-.tl  wai  1'nu  hmlu'rt  will  tuml  multi  \*Mr  fjmji.iK 

Mr  \at<  mkh  What  art^  the  advaiitages  of  furulin^i  projects  on  a 
riiult I'Vrai-  [)asis'' 

l)r  (Jkahaa  I  think  tfir  major  advanta^^*  is  that  most  research 
studies  that  are  at  all  eornple.x.  for  c»xarti()|p.  o!i  f(. [lowing  how 
cfiildrrn  Icani  to  n^id  (ir  (»v;ilu  dinM  a  [)r()gra!ti  that  is  in  f)lacr. 
Ui-rd  to  \)r  lollowt'd  ovfr  a  prvuni  ^f"  se^vpral  vcais  to  s<'e  uhethfr 
thr  system  is  uorl  'tu^  or  not  You  need  to  watVfi  t(j  K\i^kr  sure  that 


the  program  justilies  corWudtion.  So  you  check  periodically  m  the 
progress  of  the  projects.  Usually  a  review  is  made  annually  betore 
funds  are  awarded  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

KDUCATIO.SAI.  LABORATORIES  A.SI)  CKNTKHS 

Mr  Natchkr.  Tell  me  what  is  the  planned  funding  level  for  the 
educational  laboratories  and  centers  in  li>T!)  and  lf^'>"^        .  ' 
Dr.  (tRAHAM.  For  1!>S()  it  is  $21).H  million  and  lor  li)<!>  it  is  ^J.t.- 

niillion.  .  ,  ... 

Mr.  N.-.  :-cHKR.  Does  the  Institute  have  any  control  over  the  activ- 
ities conducted  by  the  labs  and  the  centers? 

Dr  Graham.  We  belL've.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  a  ^iood 
deal  more  control  than  we  formerly  had.  and  that  is  in  lar^ie  part  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Congressionally  mandated  panel  on  the 
laboratories  and  centers  which  submitted  their  report  to  the  C  on- 
trress  and  to  me  in  January.  We  found  the  report  very  helpful. 

The  one  principal  finding  of  the  report  was  to  make  a  distinction 
between  what  a  center  ought  to  do  and  what  a  lab  ought  to  do 

The  second  recommendation  was  to  accept  certain  criteria  on  all 
.scores  as  to  how  these  laboratories  and  centers  would  be  evaluated. 
For  exampU'.  what  the  criteria  would  be  that  would  judge  whether 
or  not  a  center  should  be  continued  or  whether  or  not  a  laboratory 
was  doing  good  work  and  should  be  continued.. 

The  third  recc/mmendation  was  to  accept  tjfie  r"^nciple  of  peer 
review;  that  is.  judgment  by  the  people  in  tiie^middle  of  specializa- 
tion of  th-  laboratories  or  the  centers  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  doing  good  work.  That  is  a  new  criterion  in  the  application 
across  the  board  to  the  laboratories  and  to  the  centers  which  we 
think  will'  move  us  a  long  way  towards  establishing  our  relation- 
ship v<ith  them  on  a  better  ground.  ,     ■  , 

Finally,  we  have  included  repre.sentatives  from  th»'  laboratone.s 
and  the  centers  in  our  planning  process  at  NIK  this  spring. 

We  have  had  over  KX)  members  of  the  laboratory  and  center 
staff  in  to  work  with  us  on  planning,  so  that,  in  fact,  our  funding  at 
these  laboratories  and  centers  will  be  integrated  into  the  overall 
work  of  the  Institute,  in  a  much  more  .satistactory  way  than  we 
believe  has  bt'en  thf  ca.sc  in  the  pa.st. 

1  i).N(;  TKH.M  ACHKKMKNTS 

Mr  Natcmkk.  If  you  will,  explain  your  long  term  agri'j-incnt.s 
with  tlu' laboratories  and  ciMitcrs. 

Dr  (iHAHAM.  Tlie  panel  was  askeii  by  Congre.ss  to  help  us  figure 
out  what  we  sliouUi  do  in  this  regard.  Of  tl*  >  17  laboratories  or 
centers  we  initially  offered  a  long  term  agreement  to  five  laborato- 
ries ami  to  five  centers. 

There  were  tTiree  laboratories  and  centers  which  needed  to  clan- 
fv  whetl-.  •  thev  wislied  to  f)e  regarded  as  a  laboratory  or  a  center, 
and  tliosc  institutions  are  now  making  that  decision,  and  we  Hiink 
we  have  jiHt  al)out  i-eacfied  consensus  on  that. 

We  will  lie  olferiim  these  tliree  long  term  rel.ition.sliips. 

One  lahoratorv  and  one  center  have  ju.st  under^ione  a  major  shift 
in  their  foi-u>.  .and  they  are  enuaged  in  a  planning  nei  lod  with  no 
leopanlv  to  con."  idering  a  lon^^  term  relai  lonshii)  in  the  future  In 
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addition,  it  was  our  judgment  in  two  instances  that  they  enter  a 
period  of  strengthening  before  a  decision  was  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  long  term  relationship  should  be  offered. 

Mr.  Natcher.  If  the  Institute  s  budget  were  cut  back  by  10  or  20 
percent,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  long  term  agreements? 

Ms.  Graham.  The  agreements  with  the  laboratories  and  centers 
are  always  contingent  upon  a  level  of  funding  for  which  we  are 
hopeful  I  am  sure  it  would  have  some  effect,  and  I  would  hav(*  to 
judge  that  in  the  overall  context  of  the  Institute  s  work. 

POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr,  Natcher,  What  kind  of  research  is  the  Institute  supporting 
in  the  area  of  postsecondary  education? 

Dr,  Graham.  I  am  happy  to  say  we  are  now  planning  to  do  a 
good  deal  more  work  in  that  field.  We  started  out  working  primar- 
ily in  the  field  of  elementarv  with  some  secondary  education.  Next 
year  we  expect  to  spend  about  $23  million  on  research  on  post- 
secondary  education. 

Some  of  that  will  be  addressing  problems  of  the  organization, 
administration  and  management  of  postsecondary  institutions. 

We  will  be  giving  particular  attention  to  minority  and  historical- 
ly black  colleges.  We  will  also  be  continuing  work  that  we  are 
beginning  now  in  areas  of  assisting  women  and  minorities  at  the 
postsecondary  institutions  in  participating  in  educational  research 
and  development. 

We  will  be  continuing  work  we  are  doing  at  the  community 
colleges,  particularly  assisting  community  colleges  that  have  bilin- 
gual programs. 

^  We  will  be  continuing  to  support  the  National  Center  for  Higher 
Educational  Management  Systems  wmch  has  broadened  its  man- 
date to  include  issues  in  higher  education  beyond  just  simply  sys- 
tems management. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Tell  me  how  does  your  postsecondary  education 
research  program  differ  from  the  postsecondary  education  research 
program  administered  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education? 

Dr.  Graham.  That  program,  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Posisirondarv  P^ducation,  is  principally  a  program  to  provide  funds 
to  demonstration  projects  at  difft^ent  colU^ges  and  universities. 

Our  n»search  is  of  a  more  geni^ric  nature,  looking  into  ways  to 
irn{)rove  higher  education  in  America. 


FKDKH.M.  i'or.NCIL  OS  KDl'CATIONAL  K  &  I) 


^  .\lr  .\a!(*hkk.  In  l!)7*i  Congress  authorized  the  cremation  of  a 
K('(ieral  (\)uncil  on  Kducatiorial  K(»s(»arch  and  Develo()rn(»nt.  Has 
lliis(ouncil  l)een  a()()ointed? 

Dr.  (iKAMAM.  This  Council  has  nu^t  twice,  and  has  decided  to 
carry  (jn  riKjsl  of*  its  \v(jrk  on  a  monthly  basis  through  a  committee* 
syslj'fn  'ffirop  committees  are  runctioning:  one  deals  with  legal  and 
administrative  issues:  one  with  cl(»velo()ing  a  catalog  of  federallv 
assisted  ()njgranis  in  educational  K.  &  I).:  and  a  third  witti  an 
annual  report  of  significant  findings  of  Kducat ujnal  H(S(»arcli  and 
Devcjcjprnent  Tli(»s(»  coniroitt(»vs  [lave  f)een  mc^eting  regularly. 
Mr.  Natchkk.  Who  chairs  tiu*  Court#il? 
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Dr.  (Jraham.  I  do. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  They  have  a  good  Chairman. 
IM  Graham.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  benefits  will  be  derived  from  the  Councils 
activities? 

Dr.  (}raham.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  benefits  from  them.  I 
think  the  principal  benefits,  if  I  may  speak  candidly,  will  come 
from  the  work  of  the  committees. 

I  think  particularly  of  the  committee  that  has  been  dealing  with 
legal  and  administrative  issues.  That  subcommittee  is  chaired  by 
Richard  Werksman,  and  he  has  brought  together  his  colleagues  in  / 
the  PVderal  Government  to  think  about  such  issues  as  how  we  deal 
with  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  what  particular  issues 
there  are  for  educational  research  and  development  in  that  area. 
Also,  thev  are  planning  a  meeting  in  May  that  will  deal  with  how 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act,  when  the  regulations  become  avail- 
able, will  affect  educational  research  and  development  people. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  What  .incentive  is  there  for  other  Federal  agencies 
to  cooperate  with  the  Council? 

Dr.  (Iraham.  I  think  the  principal  incentive  is  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Kducation  is  the  only  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who.^e  primary  business  is  to  engage  in  educational  research 
and  development  and  therefore,  we  think  about  those  issues  in  a 
more  comprehensive  way  than  anyone  else  does. 

For  the  other  agencie.s  educational  R.  &  D.  is  only  a  fragment  of 
their  (effort  and,  therefore.  I  believe  they  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  think  about  these  issues  more  broadly  and  have 
some  (»xperti.se  in  this  area. 

We  hiwv  not  had  any  difficulty  with  coope^ration.  In  fact,  the 
reverse;  we  have  had  other  peo[)le  who  wi.sh  to  join  us  rather  than 
ju.^t  those  statutorily  designated. 

drib.WCK  FROM  NATIONAL  COfNcII.  ON  KDl'CA'riONAI.  KKSKAHCn 

.Mr.  Natchkr.  According  to  your  budget  document,  the*  Institute 
received  policy  guidance  from  the  National  Council  on  Kducat ional 
Research  in  deve^loping  the  l!lSt)  budget.  How  m.my  Council  mem- 
bers ar(»  currently  working  in  tlie  areM  of  (*lern(Mitary  and  si^cotul- 
ary  educ-alion  at  tlie  State*  or  local  U*velV 

l)r.  (iKAHA.M.  There  are  1."")  membe^rs  ol*  the*  Council.  One  of  the* 
nu»nibers  is  a  superinte*nde*nt  ot  scliools  in  Atlanta.  Anotlier  is  the* 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  California. 

.A  third  i.s  a  junior  high  school  te*acheM'  in  Minne^.sota.  Mr.  Howe*, 
\sh()  ti\stifie*d  be^fore*  you  last  ye*ar.  is  cjuite*  knowledge*able  about 
elenu*ntary  atui  secondary  e*ducation.  liaving  se*rv(*(i  as  CotTirnis- 
sioner  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  now  as  vice  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  Kducation  and  Research. 

Mr  IMor/fieimer  was  for  many  ye*ars  a  ru*mbe*r  of  the  State* 
Hoard  of  Re*ge*nts  ol  the*  State*  of  Ne»w  York.  Se*ve»ral  nieml)e>rs  liave* 
fiad  .t  varie.*ty  ol  invoKe^me'nt.s  witli  e*le*me*iitar*y  and  secondary 
i»ducatiMn 

Mr  Naki  HKK  Wfiat  wei'e*  tfie*  major  re*c()mme*n(i;rti(>n>  ot  the* 
Council  ufuch  art*  renccteui  m  ihe*  hudge*t  re*nue*st*.' 
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Dr.  Ghamam.  One  certainly  is  that  we  increase  the  proportion  of 
funds  which  we  spend  on  basic  research,  which  was  a  policy 
adopted  by  the  Council  which  is  reflected  in  this  budget. 

An  earlier  policy  recommended  by  the  Council  was  that  we  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of  girls  and  women,  and 
that  is  also  reflected  in  this  budget. 

A  third  is  that  we  stabilize  our  relationships  with  the  regional 
education  laboratories  and  centers,  and  I  believe  that  is  also  re- 
flected in  this  budget. 

STUDENT  ACHIKVKMKNT  ANT)  TKSTIN(; 

Mr.  Natchkr,  Last  year  the  budget  request  included  $0.4  million 
for  student  achievement  testing.  As  you  know,  this  committee  had 
some  reservations  about  the  possibility  of  developing  a  national 
test  to  be  applied  to  local  schools. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  Federal  role  in  achievement  testing? 

Dr.  (Ihaham,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  have,  ever  since  the  time  I  appeared  in  the  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearings  two  yer'rs  ago,  opposed  the  development  of  a  national 
test,  and  I  continue  vigorously  to  believe  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Kducation  should  not  be  involved  in  the  development  of  a 
national  test  of  academic  achievement. 

Tfiat  is  a  view  which  I  believe  is  shared  by  the  Council  as  well, 
and  also  by  my  colleagues,  my  immediate  colleagues  in  any  case. 
The  Federal  role,  it  seems  to  nie,  and  one  which  we  are  working 
on,  is  to  engage  in  research  about  testing,  how  testing  can  be  made 
more  useful,  and  to  provide  information  about  it.  This,  for  example, 
is  a  booklet  we  have  recently  completed  called,  'The  Assessment 
Instruments  for  Non-Knglish  Speaking  Students." 

Thvvv  are  different  kinds  of  te.sts  you  can  give  to  children  who  do 
not  speak  Knglish  or  whose  native  language  is  not  Knglish,  and  we 
think  making  this  kind  of  information  available  is  .quite  helpful. 

VVe  are  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  follow-up  conferences  at  the 
regional  level  to  discuss  the  uses  and  misuses  of  testing. 

The  first  of  these  regional  conferences  was  held  yesterday  and 
Fuesday  in  Michigan,  and  sev(>n  additional  ones  will  be  held  in 
oth(»r  parts  of  the  country.  One  day  of  the  conference  attracts 
primarily  l(»ac-ht»rs.  adniinistrators,  and  policymakers. 

One  (lay  they  dealt  with  testing  issues,  what  tests  can  be  u.sed,  or 
what  tfie  effects  of  testing  are.  how  tests  can  be  used  for  instruc- 
tional purp()S(»s.  Ttic  sei'ond  day  was  dedicatc^d  to  what(»ver  testing 
i>sue  vva.-n  most  (iilTicult  and  most  troublesome  in  that  pr.rticular 
region 

(  t7uutil  add  W(»  had  a  call  from  otie  of  th^  people*  who  attended 
that  c()nf(T<»nce  who  simply  called  voluntarily  to  Mr.  Timpane  to 
ti'W  fiim  wtiat  an  fxct^liiMit  confi^re^nct'  it  was  and  how  extremely 
u^fdil  tfii.s  one  HI  Mu-fuk'an  fiad  ht^i-n. 

WKONAI.  \.>.^K>.'^.\tK\T  (Jf-  KDICATIONAI.  PKOCKK  '-S 

^  One  final  tf^inu'  I  sfiould  sav  is  tfiat  tfu»  National  AssrssriUMit  of 
Kducation.d  Pro^rj-s^  was  t  ransf"j*rrrd  tfus  past  tiionth  to  tfu»  Na- 
tional Instilutf  of  Kducation.  and        hope*  to  co'ntinue*  th(»  fii^h 
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standards  that  have  characterized  the  National  Assessment  in  the 

^^In  addition,  we  hope  to  utilize  the  data  that  have  been  collected 
by  the  National  Assessment  to  do  more  research  on  those  data  so 
that  they  will  be  more  useful  and  so  more  people  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  what  we  have  learned  through  that  assessment. 

ACHIKVEMKNT  TESTING 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  do  you  propose  by  way  of  achievement  test- 
ing in  the  1980  budget?  .     .    ,  ^ 

Ms.  Graham.  The  1980  budget  for  achit-ement  testmg  mcludes 
both  research  on  achievement  testing,  and  the  use  of  testing  to 
make  it  more  helpful  in  instruction,  that  is,  figuring  out' ways  a 
teacher  will  know  more  about  what  difficulties  the  child  is  having 
in  learning  than  was  the  case  in  the  past. 

Some  additional  work  in  planned  on  testing  for  youngsters  whose 
native  language  is  riot  English.  Most  tests  assume,  of  course,  your 
language  is  English,  and  you  have  to  figure  out  why  a  child  is 
having  trouble  if  the  child  is  having  to  take  a  test  in  a  language 
that  is  not  his  or  her  own  native  language.  We  will  fund  additional 
work  on  the  dissemination  of  testing  and  mnking  information 
available  to  teachers  and  administrators  about  how  tests  are  used. 

SCHOOL  FINANCE 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  studies  are  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Institute  in  the  area  of  school  finance? 

Ms.  Graham.  We  are  continuing  the  work  which  we  believe  has 
been  quite  satisfactory  in  the  past  such  as  assistance  to  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  who  provide  information 
and  technical  assistance  to  State  Legislatures,  which  are  consider- 
ing revisions  in  their  educational  finance  law. 

We  are  continuing  our  work  with  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  which  is  essentially  dissemination  of  what  we  know 
about  educational  finance  in  the  States.  We  anticipate  playing  a 
very  significant  role  in  the  new  HEW  study  on  educational  finance 
which  was  mandated  by  the  191H  Amendments. 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  subject  of  school  finance  is  being  examined  in 
the  Office  of  Education  and  also  in  the  Secretary's  office.  How  do 
vou  justify  this  apparent  duplication  now? 

Dr.  CtRaham.  I  think  the  new  congressionally  mandated  study  to 
look  at  the  educational  finance  with  the  11  different  elements  that 
that  study  will  include  will  very  effectively  let  the  different  parts 
of  the  Department  lead  from  their  strengths  in  working  together 
on  the  study.  I  believe  that  the  decision  will  be  made  quite  shortly 
in  terms  of  a  director  for  that  study  and  final  disposition  of  the 
allocation  of  the  11  different  parts  of  that  study. 

Dr.  Berry.  Wc  will  make  sure  there  is  no  overlap  or  duplication 
through  the  study  plan  that  is  boing  developed  i  'A  implemented. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  'Who  has  the  lead  role  as  far  as  studying  school 
finance? 

Dr.  Berry.  In  the  mandated  studies  in  the  197S  amendments,  the 
authority  is  given  to  the  Oftice  of  the  Secretary,  where  the  lead  is 
Assistant  Si^crctary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation;  that  office  has 
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the  lead,  so  to  speak,  but  it  is  a  cooperative  effort  involving  NIE 
and  other  offices  in  the  department. 

VCK^ATIONAL  EDUC'ATION  STUDY 

Mr.  Natcher.  In  197H,  Congress  directed  the  Institute  to  do  a 
major  study  of  vocational  education.  Can  you  tell  us  the  present 
status  of  this  study?  / 

Dr.  Graham.  Yes.  we  are  on  schedule  to  report  on  the  vocational 
education  study.  The  interim  report  will  come  to  you  in  1980  and 
the  final  report  in  1981.  There  will  be  four  parts  of  this  study.  We 
submitted  the  plan  to  the  Congress  on  schedule,  and  we  have 
received  favoraftle  comments  on  it.  The  awards  have  now  been 
made  for  the  researchers  who  are  to  engage  in  each  of  these  four 
parts. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  funds;  that  is,  where  the 
funds  for  vocational  education  go.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  j 
administration  of  vocational  education.  The  third  deals  with  estab- 
lishing means  to  figure  out  whether  the  programs  are  any  good  or 
not,  and  the  fourth  is  a  review  and  evaluation  of  consumer  and  \ 
home-making  programs.  Those  awards  have  been  made.  The  study  \ 
is  being  directed  at  NIE  by  D.**.  Henry  David,  and  we  anticipate  - 
that  the  work  will  reach  you  in  a  timely  fashion  and  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  your  consideration  of  vocational  education  legisla-  ^ 
tion  in'm. 

Mr.  N.:  rcHKR.  Is  1981  the  year  of  the  next  reauthorization? 

Dr.  Graham.  Yes,  with  the  interim  report  in  September  1980, 
and  the  final  in  September  of  1981.  There  will  be  time  to  advise 
you  prior  to  your  consideration  of  the  reauthorization  much  as  the 
title  I  study.  The  evaluation  which  we  did  for  you  on  the  title  I 
program  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  came  to 
you  to  inform  you  at  the  time  that  you  were  considering  reauthori- 
zation of  title  I  ill  the  last  Congress. 

KDUC^ATION  SATELLITKS 

Mr.  Natchkr.  How  much  is  in  the  budget  for  educational  satel- 
lite demonstration  projects? 

Dr.  CfRAHAM.  The  total  for  \\M)  is  $2  million  to  be  allocated 
between  two  principal  satellites  projects — Alaska  and  Appalachia— 
with  a  small  sum  for  technical  support.  In  both  the  Alaska  and  the 
Appalachia  satellite  projects,  we  have  reached  agreement  with 
them  as  to  the  lenj^th  of  time  NIF]  will  be  funding  this  demonstra- 
tion phase  before  they  become  operational. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  What  have  been  the  results  of  sateilitf-  demonstra-  \ 
tions  previously  supported  by  the  Institute— good  or  bad? 

Dr.  (iRAHAM.  (.^n  the  whole,  we  think  good.  We  think  that  the 
<iuality  has  been  very  good,  and  my  colleague,  Michael  Timpano, 
was  in  l^exington,  Ky.,  this  week. 

Mr  Natchkr.  A  great  place. 

Dr.  (fRAHA.M.  He  tells  me  sr^  He  might  like  to  say  a  word  of  what 
hi'  saw  there. 

Mr  TiMPANK  I  was  just  being  filU^d  in  for  a  day  on  what  prog- 
ress the  Appalachian  satellite  was  making.  They  report  that  their 
efforts  seem  to  be  going  mostly  into  the  continuing  education  of 
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tPachprs  and  other  citizens  who  are  in  many  of  the  remote  sites  in 
tre  Appal^^^^^^  They  have  developed  both  courses  and  a 

new  teSnique  of  television  workshops,  where  they  appear  to  be 
Ta^^ing  suS  with  teachers,  with  firemen,  and  with  enjergency 
crewmen  who  battle  various  disasters.  They  seem  to  be  demonstrat- 
iig  that  they  can  deliver  a  variety  of  educational  services  to  all 
Afferent  kinds  of  people  in  the  region  that  would  not  be  otherwise 
avaSe  because  the  people  are  so  spread  out  in  the  various  rural 
areas  I  was  very  heartened  by  the  visit  to  see  they  had  achieved 

^^Mr'^'NATCHER.^Does  the  high  cost  of  satellite  transmission  rule 
out  future  use  insofar  as  local  schools  are  concerned.' 

Dr  Graham.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because, 
at  the  moment,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  who  is 
responsible  for  the  technology  that  is  up  there  in  the  sky  and  what 
JKsts  of  that  technology  will  be  in  the  future.  It  that  issue 
which  we  have  been  discussing  with  our  colleagues  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  ('ommerce. 

NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

Mr.  Natchkr.  How  much  is  in  the  budget  for  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress? 
Dr.  Graham.  For  19H0,  just  over  $:5.9  million^ 
Mr.  Natcher.  What  changes  are  proposed  in  the  assessment 

project  for  next  year?  .   .    l  :n 

Dr  Graham.  It  is  a  little  premature  to  say  what  changes  will 
occur,  because  we  are  putting  out  this  week,  in  fact,  a  request  tor 
proposals.  Those  are  in  the  mail  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  1 
would  be  happy  to  submit  for  the  record  the  proposed  scope  of 
work  for  either  a  grant  or  cooperative  agreement.  It.  will  be  under- 
taken competitively. 
(The  information  follows:! 

Ali.STRA(T 

The       -ional  In.stitute  of  Education  i.s  announdnK  a  L<mipHiti<.n  h.  ^-'^''-^t  <«" 
„rK'an,/..t.on  to  conVlu.-t  th.-  National  A.s.s<.H.sm.-..t  of  Kducatuuiai  ProKre.s.  (NAU 
\lb  wa.  authorized  by  Public  Law  !>r.-r.til.  th.-  Wucation  Amendments  of  li)<«,  to 
^.iv    ut  th\  NA  an  orKan.zatu.n    o  be  .selectedjn  tlu.s  eomiH-tition. 

•r^e  "roject  peri.Kl  w.ll  be  r,2  month.s.  from     ptember  7.  li)7!)  throu^^h  De.vn.ber 
li)h;i  A  ne-A'  '.•ornpetition  will  be  held  during  calendar  year  1,  M.i 

With  the  exception  of  the  initial  Hi-month  budget  peruKl  .Sept.  1.  If),!)  to  Dec  _il 
I'M),  this  project  will  be  funded  annually  tor  one-year  period.s.  It  is  anticipated  that 
he  project  will  be  funded  for      !)  n.illion  per  calendar  yearjhe  fund.nK  for  the 
Hrst  f.-iir  mo.ith.s  of  the  project  will  be  negotiated  ba>ed  on  the  plans  pre.sent^-d  in 
the --uccesstul  application  .... 

The  law  direct.^  that  otiU  a  ■■nonprofit  rducation  orKani/atioti    i.s  eligible  to 
receive  an  award  Thus  re>T:ci!:.n  duet,  not  bar  the  u.se  of  -lor  profit    or  nonprofit 

"'"ihl^law  direct.s  that  a  iT-niember  As.se^^tIU■^t  I'olicy  Committee  be  e.siabli.^hed  to 
design  and  sii[H-rvise  the  cundiut  of  the  NAEl'.  i.r<»  ...  \•I^.• 

A  I're  Application  Conlerence  will  l)e  hfld  at  111  a.m.  on  April  iN  I'-h.*.  at  ML. 
!'.)th  Street,  N  W  .  Wa.shington.  DC  Room  >2.\ 
'The  due  date  for  receipt  of  proposals      t  'lii  p  „,  .Ua.,hingt..n  tinie.  on  .June 
I'.iT'.i   All  protK.sal>  nuist  be  mailed  or  hand-del iven;<Un-  N^-  »'r<'P<'-«al>  l'-:'n^^^^^ 
house.  Houni  M:{.  Brown  Building.  12no  lUth  Street.^  W.  Washington.  DC 

Mtcntion  .NAKP  ,  ,  ^  ,        ,  ..     ri.  ; 

!A  rotnolete  ropy  of  the  pr<i|«.^al  i.s  available  in  the  committee  tiles  | 
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?  Mr.:NA:iv^ 

br,  Graham/ We  don*t  know  fas  the  requests  are  just  now  boing 
€  ^^^^  inquiries  as -a  result  of  the  pre- 

^  v annouiKm  in  the -Inderal  Register  and  the/an-  ;^  V 

:  V  *  /nouncem  X^ommerce  Business  4)aily  earlier  this-^;^^^^^^ 

:  that  we  will  not  get  TOD  submissions,  but  it  does 

i^-:  H  there  is  very  broad  interest  in  the  Held  about  this/^jy^rg^^ 

Vi  v  -  :;:""and  i^e^i^      established  a  group  which  will  advise  me  both>  on  tlie 

iv^^^  Pi'oposal  and  Will  advise  me  on  the  response.  ^  '"^0:^^^^ 

^    ;■  This  jf)r()ject  will:  be  funded  on  a  conipi*tittve  basis?  "il^^^P 

.^.1  j->^i:;:PrV^('«A        !t  will;  yes,  sir.  -.-  -'"-W;^'/. 

-  ::^'Mr;  Nat('^      This  concludes  the  heal  ings  on  the  request  for.the  . 
;      National  I nstitu    of  Education  -tor  the  tiscal  year  11)80^  Thit^  bas-:.^;^fc\_ 
-  yi  f  -  ^^eeh  u  good  hearing,  and  we  appreciate  it.  "'TZ TivV 

:  Dr.;C^AHAM,  Thahk  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman.  We  appreci-  ^-^^-/^j^ 

-■'.:^yX^^:;,at^^  the  opportunity  to  be  here,  *  " 

3;;^^  K^^^  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  tor  the  -VrC'^)^ 

-        t'lNANCK  KkKOKM  ImHAUT  UN  PuOR  AND  MlNOKlTlKri  . ^: . i:^ :  U<i4^ 

' ■. '-^^^Mj^i^-'  }^^  RovhAf.  Wht'ii  will  your  rt*st»j^rch  on  the  inipact  oI'llinanLo  rofurm  on  the  p<K)r  . 
..^JZ'.'^  ■  '  'iJi^t  iniiioritics  be  available?  »       •  ' 

"^.lU'.l'  Dr  («KAHAM.  Some  is  already  avail«'»ble.  For  exaniplej  in  oni»  study  under  the  -jj^ 
*  direction  of  Intercultural  Development  Research  AHS(Rjates.  Robert  Brischetto 

looked  at  the  consequences  of  finance  reform  1n  six  states.  The  study  was  designed 
-r  ■     -  -  to  deternune  whe»ther  the  new  lavys  had  in  fact  resulted  in  a  relative  increase  in  the  .% 
r«''sources  available  to  school  districts  with  concentrations  of  ptMJr  and  minority  -7, 
.      children.  This  study  makes  it  {Possible  to  make  jud^'ments  about  the  relative  merits        '   .  -  r 
-■  of  each  of  the  six  se^)arate  attempts  to  proiluce  greater  funding  equity,  and  is  useful  ^ 

to  other  states  considering  t^eform.  NIK  also  funded  two  earlier  Brischetto  studies 
which  examined  educational  inequalities  faced  by  Mexican- Americans  in  the  South- 
west The  ouantity  and  quality  of  educational  services  were  found  to  be  highly 
related  to  trie  ethnic  composition  of  district  enrollment  and  to  residents'  income. 

Nation Ai.  Ckntku  on  Bii.ini;i?ai.  Kuucation 

Mr.  RoYBAi,.  Could  vou  elaborate  on  the  functioning'  of  the  national  center  con- 
ductinji  revsearch  on  all  aspects  of  bilingual  education? 
a.  When  will  it  he  operational'.' 

b  How  will  it  link  up  with  onuoinu  research  m  the  field  of  bilingual  education? 
c.  Will  It  .servt»  as  a  dissemination  center? 

l)r  (iRAHAM  The  project  will  bt  ojHM'ational  oii  or  about  October  l!i7U.  The  Center 
will  link  with  on^oin^  n-search  in  the  field  of  bilingual  educalit)n  in  three  ways. 

By  design.  We  are  askn^^  the  Center  to  concentrate  a  third  of  its  effort  directly 
upon  instructional  issues,  and  to  justify  all  nf  its  work  in  terms  of  issues  on  f)oli(;y 
and  practice  Many  individuals  m  bilinguai  education  have  consulted  with  NIK 
dxnit  I  he  (Voter  and  its  mission 

Through  its  staffinu-  People  working  at  the  Cenror  will  l)e  profe.ssionals  who  have 
\  extensive  experience  in  the  field  and  maintain  constant  contacts  m  the  Held  to 

obtain  the  most  curxerijjuuiwledue. 
— —  Tlimutf4T-NTETmnnit»rin^^  activities  Kach  year  lhv»  (enter  will  undergo  an  inten- 

sive*, on-site  evaluation  Amon>(  the  evaluation  criteria  will  be  the  (enter's  contact  c 
and  coordination  with  other  jjroups  in  bilingual  education  ^  • 

Th(»  ('♦mtei  v^ill  not  servr  as  a  primary  dissemination  unit;  how<»ver.  some  dis-  ." 
seminalitjii  activities  may  Im»  sj>e(in«»d  in  the  future.  It  will. ,  ht)wt»v<'r.  pnniuce  / 
d<K*umenls  suitabU»  for  dissemination   by  other  groups,  such  as  the  National 
(Mearin>( house  for  Bilin^jual  Kducation  The  Center  and  the  (Mearinuhoust»  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  unit  -.vithin  .NIK  to  ensure  co()rdtnalit)n 

(ienerallv.  the  ( Vntt»r  is  des.i^ned  to  complement  the  efforts  of  hilimiual  education 
researchers  concerned  vMih  the  operalio?)  of  proKranis  It  will  do  so  by  providinj( 
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•  factual  infornmtionTiliiut-  t'hT'-!i^iriiin«;  ^       use-oi -  tirM; -i^j»«uaKes-  aiid  -Ktit,'lish  - ; 

•  -    Knowledge  and  -i-elaU.l.t()pics  is  ;rt:)t^■ant -tp^  ,  . 

1    "  Mr%M  thi<  .«thnic'bn'nk»ut  (it' I'tt-ipUthts  <)f  j)()'stHl.>>cini-.  a^^^^^^ 

the  reports  suhnutt^d  .in  J.u,«ary  tHTl^  J^;^h.S;gJ 

•  half  tUiof  the  piojeit.H  haVt.  seU-cted  thtMr  pre-  and^or  H,st-7-p 
i.>\.  .;-^ffi^orf^^^^^  proji'Cts  will  makf  thi-ir  Sflfctmns  ,ip  nud.  iat (.  •,.• 

'sSS^of  ')m  A^^^^  and  M  p.,«t.dpctorii.l  fd  oN^^*  wer... selected.^;::; 

:;;:.2:Hb^SSkrV''The.\t^  the  ethnic  background  ot  :thf«e  rmp.entK^^. 

■%;:-~7Pf«l0Ct0rah  -.  T  '  " '"'^ril'^I^^i^ 

-:;'';;:-'/--5,^Native  Ameficaij;.   ,  . '■1^'};^^ 

Wi^^^rzT^    ..  1   

■rvs^^k=^;;.?C<iucasianw-..,.....v^^   ■   ^' 

-■'-■^^'H^^:'fi'S(ianic^:'"-:v   '  -  ••   '  '  ''"""■i^''' 

.■:^^■,":vU^fi.v:Usla^•A^^^   •'   „  .  .  -  . 

-"^-^taLa^^^^^   -..v..::....:......:  ■  -    --^  -5?  -^^^y^^^mm 

^d^J::j:;:^ostdoctofaI   '                    ■  .  ' 

;  :MS3y^;N3tive  American^,  :  ■  •   ' '      i  . . : 

r-:-;  -;  •Black...,  •  ^  .  J 

C,-"-  ■      ■  Caucasian   • 

Hispanic  . ..   ;   ^  .c 

.   ^.Asian-American    . 

/J  .  Total  ■  ■';  _ .  ^ 

Minority  Group  Training  at  Lab>s  and  Cisntkrs 
Mr.  RoYBAi..  How  many  minority  ^jroup  members  were  trained  at  the  education 

laboratories  and  research  and  development  centers  during  fiscal  year 
Dr.  Oraham.  The  table  below  diyplays  the  minority  and  women  ^  participation  in 

the  lab  and  center  program. 

ttinic  tWCHR'OuP^  ,  *omen  Men 

Native  American   ■  ■•  ^  }  • 

Black      ...  ...  J 

Caucasian     ...    *^  ^ 

Hispanic  .  .  ^ 

Asian-American  ^  * 

Total  33  19 


Quality  ok  Kdi-catios 

Mr.  CoNTK.  Ms.  (Jr.iham.  if  vdu  had  to  generalize  alx)Ut  the  average  quality 
public  education  in  the  United  States,  what  would  you  say*.'  .     ,  , 

Or  (;kaham  1  think  Americans  can  continue  to  place  confidence  in  our  schools.  I 
cite  three  kind.-i  of  encouraging  evidence  ■    .  ,■ 

First,  althcugh  iiccomolishment  in  the  middle  and  later  school  years^is  declmiiiK. 
achievement  in  the  earlv  graders  is  improving  Teachers  and  re.searchers  have  lo- 
cused  on  simple,  dectxling  skills  in  thc'se  earlier  grades  rather  than  on  the  more 
complex  abilities  needed  to  comprehend  Thus,  the  younger  students  have  improved 
m  recognizing  words,  but  the  older  ones  still  have  problems  understanding  the 
sentenc».»s  and  paragraph>  torrned  by  joining  words  hurthc^r  research  in  the  area  ot 
complex  skills  should  lead  to  inipnnement  for  the  later  grades 
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:  V    were  a  generation -a^o.  -A  greater  percentage  of  chijdren  are  atUndinK  school  for 

longer  times.  For  examplerTf)  percent  of  today's  l7-year  old  population  is  graduated.  :  , 
Wri^^frbm  high  scho<)l— this  compares  to  only  ",4  percent  in'  11M„7,  In  addition,  the  currtMit-  .,^;.^^^^^^^^  r. 
"'  ^  --higfi  sch^^ 

.  :    capped. /and  the  bilinKual— who  ^^w^^        served  by  the  public  schools  in  the  past. 
'  •  ;T.oday's  8chfcls  must  help  these! stu^^^  problems  are  often  diflieult,   .  .. 

^^r  -^i^^  AThird,  research  shows  that  AmeHcaii  54chools  c(jmpUre  .favorably  no^schi^    m  -y-^ 

:lothe^  Our  literacy  levels  were  higher  than  most;  for jt'^ftmple*  for  14-year  -  ;  . 

i:;Vi:=f:6ldsi.only  those  in  New  Zealand  and  Kinlaiid  outpeiformed. American  stu 
:Cn^a;  much  greater  land  less-selective)  perctmjtage  of'  the  ^agti-^ 

j^lj^ucationinthe-^    .  ..^  .  .  .  :--Y;fKT:t^  . 

In  your  study  of  Educational  Policy  and  Organization,  what  does  your  :?x  Vr  ^ 
rr.:  think :about  -the  way  we^fund^education  lh^^^^ 

^•  C  local  proptTty  taxes  in  most  of . this  country?  .'  '     ^  . .    ^  ; 

:^:r-'>:;  "  Dr.  Graham.  As  you  know,  several  courts  and  legislatures  have  recognized  that ,  : 
^£Hr:!frfunding  of  schools;  strictly  through  I6cal  property  taxes  can  cause  ;apptu;<^ 

f  he  problems  are  complex  and  difficult.  V  ^    .7,  ■^^r^-yk'.^<: 

r:i-r^::ry  NIK  has  followed  the  developments  in  various  courts  and  legislatures  and  studu^d:  :       ;c.  - 
,  >J/;  -V|he  impacts  of  changes  intended  to  make  finance  systems  more  equitable.  Informa  "  .^v .  ;  ^ 

'  (7^tion  ab4)ut  these  changes  has  been  disseminated  to  other  state  legislatures  dealing  . 
:V^:^4with  possible  reforms.  NIE  has  helped  approximately  fbur-stateH-peryea^  to-adoptj^^^^ 
^  •    '  w  and  distributing  funds  for  education.  ; 

:^^v^;  '  We  will  also  study  the  financing  question  further  in  the  future.  Although  the  w;^^;-^;- 
'5  :^i-^^v.<letrfils  are  not  yet  final,  NIE  expects  to"  have  major  responsibilities  for  the  school  ^^'r:j^f^yr- ^ 
^e<4uali/ation  study  which  the  Secretary  of  HKW  wasy  directed  to  <arry  out  by:la8V:;:-v-?5^2^ 
year's  Education  Amendments. 


Skxuai.  Kwuauty  in  Our  Sch(K)Us 

Mr.  CoNTK.  Can  you  cite  some  of  NIE  s  ongoing  projects  in  studying  and  trying  to 
improve  sexual  equality  in  our  schools,  for  both  teachers  and  students? 

Dr.  Graham.  During  FY  ISWU^  NIE  will  spend  $:;.<)  million  on  research  and 
development  efforts  which  are  iiUended  to  increase  our  understanding  of  gender- 
based  inequities  and  ways  to  promote  equal  educational  opportunities  for  girls  and 
bovs,  women  and  me.n. 

In  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Program,  the  Women's  Research  Team,  the  Matii 
Team»  and  the  Plducatio?  in  the  Home,  Community,  and  W<irk  staff  all  have  sex 
equity  projects.  In  the  K  iiicational  Policy  and  Organization  Program,  research  on 
women  s  issues  and  the  VrK:ational  Education  Study,  which  will  examine  sex  stereo- 
typing in  vocational  programs  aa  well  as  the  distribution  of  vocational  education 
funds  in  terms  of  target  populations^  such  as  wo»  •  n.  Finally,  in  the  Dissemination 
and  Improvement  of  Practice  Program,  the  Minoiuies  and  Women's  program,  with 
its  associated  research  and  evaluation,  is  intended  to  benefit  women  specificallv. 

Soipe  examples  of  projects  supported  by  these  programs  which  are  specillcally 
geared  toward  improving  sexual  equality  are: 

A  Conreptuul  Xfrniel  far  the  Analysis  of  Sox -rote  Learnirifi  and  Sex  niscrirninatinn 
in  KduT'atmn.—Thiii  project  at  Wayne  State  University  began  in  lilTl.  The  project 
has  three  phases  a  review  and  synthesis  of  the  literature:  presentation  of  a  concej>- 
tual  model  of  the  process  of  sex  discrimination;  and  presentation  of  a  research 
design  for  empirically  ttisting  the  model. 

S'ltfi  (rirls  l)tm't  Stur/\'  ,\fath.—Th\A  project  conductt»d  by  the  fioulder.  Colorado 
Institute  for  Ftesearch  (^n  ^iocial  Problems  The  major  objectives  of  the  study  are:  to 
determine  the  ages  at  'which  female:  are  most  influenced  by  cultural  stereotypes 
related  to  mathematics:  and  to  document  the  specific  effect*  of  parents,  peers,  and 
the  educational  setting  in  influencing  females"mathematical  b<»havior 

Women  and  Mathematirs—The  Impart  of  Early  Intervention  Programs  l/fxm 
(\mrse  Taking  and  Attitudes  in  Hi^h  .S'f/if)f>/.  -  This  projiH-t  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versitv  is  a  two-year  study  which  will  investigate  the  effect  of  three  different 
intervention  programs  administered  to  high-ability  girls  in  grade  seven.  The  results 
of  this  study  should  contribute  to  the  design  of  effet-tive  intervention  programs  to 
increase  the  enrollment  of  high-ability  gi^ls  in  mathematu-s  courses 

Freestyle  Thi<  public  television  series,  producer!  by  KCKT— ('ommunity-Supporl- 
ed  Television  of  Southr-rn  (California  m  [a)s  AngeU»s.  was  introduced  niitn)nally  m 
the  tall  of  11)7^  over  .stations  of  the  PuIjIic  Broadcasting  Si»rvice  Through  l:i  half- 


::-m^^tXSiZ<>^Z  eduSioi;jradmihiHtmtlo,y^e  held  aim 

und  th.  .Hvupatinn  c,n.achin«'  Wha/ure  tluv.po«H,uona.H  .»t  lh,s  . . 

:ilSi::fr;?Vn    "       .'     I)isskMinatic);N,;ani^!mi'K()VKMKnt  ok  =  I'ka<3'u-k^-^ 
Ml-}''    Mr-CONTK.  IMeuKf  desc-ribc  sonii. 'of  NlKs  activitii^s  undor^Dissymiimlioi. 
-  Improvt-ment  of  PracUce  to  hi-lp  tt-achers  provide  hish  quality  'Jduca  ion. 

v.  -  n,-  (JRAHAM  Our  previous  dissemination  efforts  have  been  directed  at  ^•"•;» 

■■     a.u^  im  Smination  structures  at  the  Federal  and^aU'.levels^so  that  the; 

-         i le   r  K  •durt^s  for  nu>n«Kin«  the  .flow  of  information  would  be  in  place. 

.-^'^Sr  S  pu'  th^KKK'  System  collects,  and  , stores  rt he  rVsultH,  of  eduvatuw,! 
-^-  '^''^r^^^rch  lnti  mii^  it  available  at  over;  (iOO  locations  around  the  country.  In-  this  , 
?/-  ^llSt^S  be  participating  in  a  proKrum  we  began  5  yoars^aKo-to-^^-^-^ 

'  '       rwriiit  hire  train,  and  utilize  dissemioation  specialists.  .  ,       ■    ..  .u 

.ruru^^^^^  we  are  .now  beKtnninK  m-m-  dirK-ted  work  such 

J  '^hS  S  s  in  urban  sch.wls;  n.«ionul  con.sortia  of  state  and  loca  persDnnel. 

X  4  <.na    ff- "iais  at  sch<K.ls.  which  will  analyze  regional  dissemination  and 
r[4;rch  iSs-  tl^^^^^^  of  these  consortia  are  now  ^ettinn  under  way  in  the 

?^,u;herJ;  and  the  Northeast:  the  regional  educational  laboratories,  which  are  un- 
dertMkinL  recional  service  and  dissemination  activities  as  a  major  focus  of  ll  oir 

K' rieaa-h  and  Development  Kf^'ha»K- -hich  promot^^^^^^^ 
•iction  between  teachers,  adni  n /itrators.  and  researchers,  .so  that  tlie  practttioiier» 
S  kn«m  what  is  available  through  research  and.  equally  imi>ortan  .  he  reseurch- 
ers  S  increasi  Their  understand in«  of  what  is  on  the  minds  of  teachers  and 
admin  iiitrutors. 

Basic  Cocsnitivk  I'ROCKssi-a 

Mi-  foNTK  It  seems  thai  much  of  your  research  "to  understand  and  improve  the 
deSopmrnt  of  la.  and  literacy  skills  '  .P.       is  research  into 

£c  cKitive  process  of  a  psycholoRicnl  nature.  How  can  such  research  be  applied 

on  a  practical  teaching  level?  tu„  «-i..^t  ;«  t..  «t-.ti^ 

Or  C.KAHAM  Perhaps  the  most  direct  response  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  Y«  « 

that  without  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  basic  cogn.ti v.-  processes  o  l.  arn.ng 

w,  vv"  I  ex  H^^^^^^  di«'^"lty  designing  effective  instructional  ap- 

oroachi»<  in  areas  in  which  children  are  experiencing  difficulty. 
The  second  is  to  d.-scribe  how  prior  research  into  children  s  cognitive  processes  is 

now  pavinK  dividends.      i  ,      ,,       u      i    l  i  i-  i  ■ 

An  example  from  the  area  of  reading  research  will  perhaps  be  helpful 
W.-  believe  th.it  as  a  result  of  research  on  reading  we  can  now  teach  ahnost  .in> 
child  in  the  rarlv  grades  how  to  read.  i.e..  translate  vvritten  Inters  into  words  and 
se  teil  U  {{..searchers  call  the  acquisition  oMhis  type  of  reading  skill  "decoding, 
and  It     normally  attained,  at  the  latest,  by 'he  end  of  the  fourth  grade. 

What"       her  ?esearche.s  nor  teachers  can  fully  explain  is  what  happens  at  the 
lexf  ste    some  children  are  abl.  to  use  the.r  reading  ability  to  learK  other  new 
at Ir.  1  an.  ..thers  appear  unable  to  unde^rstand  the  meaning  lying  behind  wh.-,t 


nt 
m; 

''^TLTombll'm^is  <.ne  -.1  the  most  diiricult  in  educational  research  today,  and  it 
.•miiears  to  affect  dtner-nt  chihiren  m  different  w.-.vs  Some  can  read  words,  but  do 
o   understand  senteik-s  Others  are  .-ible  to  work  the.r  way  through  entire  sen- 
enc.-s,  hut  .-.re  unahle\io  make  ..ens..  „ut  -f  whole  paragraphs  Yet  ot hers  can  gel 
hr  m*,'h  the  pa.sa>;e.v  hut  ihes  c.m.u.l  lullv  explain  the  point  the  author  is  trymn  to 


inak> 
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:-^,^  :^IZL    Rm»arcHer»Zj!?lt»r  V<).JH  are  . 

-    v^.;  -  con^  shift  from/'decoding'-—understandinfe  the  r  > 

"^i^'^rvw/t^t^^  conveys. 
.,^:l::y:i>£li:I''.V!l'e^^nd  the  research  cum m unity,  are  convinc«*d  that  this  is  the  area  where. the .. 
\'^j^^^^i2hext  s^^  in  reading  atid  learning  research-will  be  made.^rAnd . 

V-''':l:"^zjs\^Ci*  reading  js  truly  fundamental  to  learning  in  ewry  area,  w^  believe  that  thi^  /. 
.       /effort  w»ll  prov<*  hopes  of  rffv^rsmg  achie^^  :  : 

j  /-i?  v.ii^rjiradeH.  '    ."   \  ■]  .     '  [''^^f'i^f^  ■ 

.-V^J^^g^^  CoNTK.  Ms.  (irah*  n,  und(jr  your  Teaching  and  Learning  research  as  it^related  v.- -v  . 

^to  Jthe  problem  of  literacy  and  minimum  comp<Hency.  what  are  you  linding  ta  be  the  .,7:;?.?.^^ 
'v^SZCVS^P^'j^^^^^  of  illiteracy?  W^it  can  we  do  to  encourage  an  atmo*sphe,r(?  where  ^ 

,.  A^tr^^^^^  i3  hot  only  .a  necessity  but  a  joy  for  youth?  Isn't  the^  problem  uf  iliiteracy  ;  . 

:  '  r'  :.  J!':'   Di*.  ttRAH am  Although  there  .ire  some  clues  regarding  the  causes  and  locus  of  _  - 
,  ,  :  is  not  yet  in.  S<)ci(ttal  problems  "obviously. "play  a  part,    —  .  -  ' 

of  the  analysis  <»f  these  issues  is  inconclusive  from  the  p()int  (if^view  or.  ^, 
V>;i:"^t?l!^^?f?^<^ati      '    .  .    '  >  /  •''^'■'":X;7v''- 

.:/:;jj:jZLLf:i'in  addition  to  those  problems,  there  have  been  Hignilkaiit  changes  wUhin-our-tT^?^;-; - 

.sch(X)ls.  '  3' Z*: 

r  >---:.---^v:  ^  Fina^      although  much  concern  is  evident  about  declining  rates  ct^  student ' 

tachteVf»inent.  our  iinalyses  indicate  that  achievement  in  the  early  grades  (grades  I -  .J^^^^ 
'  . »  -    -1)  is  improving  and  that  reading  and  other  learning  problems  btygin  to  appear  at  -"^-^Sr^ri^ '' 
r;i^^:^^^  sixtiji  grade. Avhej'e.  dpoUnes  iii.  achieyement.ijaqre^  llrst^^w^^  -J. 

l^et  me  say  a  word  about  improvehfient  in  the  early  years  befori;  1  discuss  societal:-^:^;if-:';- rV.T^ 
^^^^andscho<)lcn^  ■  ■  ' '  '  '-'^^^^Li^ 

vV  A  fundamental  and  imfK)rtant  distinction  which  must  be  borne  In  mind  in  consid*  '-■'^^^'^■^'^'j^ 
'**         ering  student  achievement  in  the  basic  skills,  including  literacy/ is  that  all  of  the       ^  : 

data  point  in  one  direction:  student  achievement  is  falling  behim)  earlier  levels  only         /'  /^ 
■   _.  -     if  we  examine  grades  i>  or  <i  and  above.  From  grades  I  through  ,4,  achievement  tests  " 
•  are  rising  over  time»  as  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  -Progress^  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  and  NIK's  study  of  compensatory  education 
programs  funded  under  Title  I  of  ESEA  indicate.  »  ... 

The  second  point  I  wHnt  to  make  is  that  our  schools  are  educating  a  far  different 
kind  of  student  today  than  they  were  a  generation  ago. 

In  1IH7,  for  example,  only        of  the  17  year-old  population  graduated  from  high 
school.  Tcxlay*  the  profwrtion  is  1^}%.  The  direction  of  this  shift  has  been  steady 
throughout  this  century— only  fy%  of  our  youth  completed  high  school  in  VMl 
In  addition  to  that  expansion  of  the  student  population,  our  schtols  have  had  to 
deal  with  other  difficult  social  changes. 

Changes  in  the  American  Family  have  been  widespread  although  we  have  no 
conclusive  evidence  one  wfiy  or  the  other  about  the  effects  on  achievement:  the 
number  of  children  living  with  both  parents  declined  from  H\Wr  in  1%0  to  H0% 
today;  the  number  of  children  in  divorced  families  has  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years; 
and  family  mobility  and  consequent  schotjl  changes  have  become  an  American 
phenomenon. 

Common  sense  indicates  that  these  chances  affect  children  profoundly,  but  much 
of  the  analysis  of  these  issues  from  an  educational  point  of  view  is  inconclusive 

The  Traditional  Role  of  Parent  as  Teacher  has  become  more  diftlcult  in  the  past 
decade  in  light  of  curricular  changes  according  to  some  observers  Parents  have 
.  traditionally  been  willing,  indeed  eager,  to  complement  the  teacher  and  the  school 
by  n  inf<)rcing 'learning  and  helping  their  children  with  homework.  In  some  courses, 
particularly  mathematics,  that  has  become  more  difficult  since  many  parents  no 
longer  understand  the  subject  matter. 

Television  has  undoubtedly  had  an  effect  since  by  the  age  of  IfJ,  children  may 
easily  sp)end  as  much  as  *  iri.ooo  hours  watching  television— more  lime  than  they 
have  spent  in  school. 

In  addition  to  these  societal  changes,  there  appear  to  have  been  significant 
change?!  within  our  schools 

Academic  Clourfje  Enrollment  Decline  may  be  a  fiictor  in  decreased  achievement 
at  the  uppf»r  grade  levels  Between  l!)7n-71  and  VM2~l:\.  acwding  to  an  NIE- 
funded  study  at  CEMREL  m  St  lx)uis.  enrollment  in  traditional  academic  courses 
dropped  remarkably 

School  Absenteeism  bf^came  a  severe  problem  from  the  late  l^JHO's  through  the 
mid-TO's.  A  WH-y  report  from  the  National  Association  of  .Secondary  School  Princi- 
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pals-  idenlitU'd  ulwi'iilty ism- as     he-most- |X>rplexm«  stud«»nt  problem...,  . .  with 
rates  of  ir)  percent  common  arid  up  to  2:»  i)ercenl  not  unusual;  hxcessive  student 
,i  absenteeism  hurts  both.thernii^sinK^sUadt»nts5^^ 

-  .jthev  have  to  repeat  work.  •        •  .  v  .  *  " 

^  \\\uh  school  texts  seem  .increasiri^?ly-to^be>  written  -down.  A  prelmiw 

.  ■  tion  by  the  Wirt/  panel  found  hi^^h  school  texts  to  be  written  at  a  <Jth  or  10th  ^;rade 
level-and  iricreasinglv  devottnl.to  pictures-and  attractive  layouts  at  the  expense  ol 

:^-^^^>xposUion  and  explanation.  Moreover.  the  texts  oncouruKe.multiple  choice  or.f>u}M|^^ 

^resp()rise  answers^^  V^^ 

Sl5|fhe  juHtificat^on  of  the  Departm^ht-iollQW^       ;  • 


•.  .  SS^-.^ia^!.':  J.  ..' 
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^  ApproprUtlen  ■Ungutgt 


■  ? V  MfTylflfl  but  ifctlon  MS  of  tht  UtnirtV^^^^^^  frpvlflorii- 
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1 


  A.  luilt-ini  ^ 

I*  DUwinittoft  mi  tMg(Wn«nt  of 

4«crtMt  dut      Aliqhtiy  lo««r  contlnuition 

J  com  in  IHO  of  Mtivititt  otgun  in  l»79..  —     J35, 013,000  -^j     12,000  - 

;       3.  Idueatioftil  foliev  Ori^ytl'lWn" 

\:  ■    ■  .  tf«er«m  Attribute  to  tht  eoneiuSTcm  oe  \  r^-:^ 

\  Mvcrat  Mti«itit«  b^un  in  prtviout 

\  "tCtX  yWM.  18,541,000     '  -$    941,000  T^i: 

\  rtduction  in  «uthori«td  poaitiona  J43«    W,6a«,000«     -9     .$    250,000  1 

\    >5l,303,Q00  ^ 

\  JSLaaJSI-v   .9  ♦|1,5U.000 

S^'P^?*?'  includai  $4,359,000  un<ter        Ttaehing  and  LaarninQ  proarim, 
2nd  $55,000  and  3  poiitiona  for  tha  tranaCar  ot  th     itional  Aaa.aaMnt  of  CduSm^"i 
,  ^rograaa  progra.  (NA£»)  iro.  feha  Mational  Cantar  fo.  education  statiatica  (K! 
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mi 


mo 


T.t«l  ludft  tothont,..  ■  .342  »«.7;4.(»0    333  »«,2M,0<)0  ♦IMil.OO? 


eampitlvt  DurDOttt.  ineludM  $4,2S9,000  for  tht  trantfw  of  m  lUtiOMl 
Cdueitlon  Stitlttlet  (NCC^). 
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or 

72 

■  •  a  ; 

*  3n 

314 

♦12 

..f  7,373,000*  - 
/  lf<5l,000 


-1-7, Ml, 000 
-1,5CS,000 


*t  435,000 
1-   •  t3,00a 


t«r«oAn«l  Otncf its. 


, • . ...... ..^ 

■-SS^iMi-iii^.' in*4n9.  4Ad  r apKOduotion* .    ,  ^  ^ , ,  i , , 

OtHtC  MCViPM  ,  

fcojt«t  contrictt  

luppliM  and  Mttrlals  ,  

XqulpMn^  

aranta,  aubaidiaa  tnd  contcibutlons.. 
total  bttdgat  aut  w^lty  fcy  object 


>  9,323,00a 

9  9,699,000 

♦1  332,000 

•10,000* 

690,000 

^  40/000 

473,000* 

473,000 

-     ■  102,000 

;  102,000 

1,923,000 

l,92i,000 

42S,000 

429,000 

1,173,000 

11173,000 

36,634,000* 

39.722,000 

-  932,000 

71,000 

71,000 

r  ' 

51.000 

91,000 

46. 169.00} 

_46.240.000 

996,774,000* 

699,269,000 

♦61,511,000 

f!   «  inciudta  tHa  ^Dlloning  Mounta  tn  lY  19V9  for 

tha  ifa.lonal  AatataMnt  of  educational  Vro9raa«  prograa  (NA1»)  froa  thl 
foi.  Cd-ioatlon  9tatiatica  (Noa)  i  P^o9r«  (war)  troa  tlia 

raraofwal  :««p«naation/Parman«nt  poaiciona 
Hraonnal  banafita 

Traval  and  traniportation  o(  pacaona 
frojaot  eontraeta 


ttia  tranafar  of 
Mational  Cantar 


c 

0 
0 
0 


9  47,000 
9.000 
3,000 

^'259. goo 

.64,314,000 
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1 


mi 


^  :^:;^"'"l4«i5»,on«i  inttitiitt  of 


-^«5t  .''l>7V^V^^^  -*-ouat-^-v>:  XW«-V-^^^^  . 


/#Ar  «oafMr«tiv*  PurDoMt»  Ihcludt*  |4,25f  ,000  for  U)t  ttMtftr  o«  tilt  N«tionil 
education  ttstlttics  (NCti) • 
'Z/  Mr  <^«MkAK«fciva  Burbetti,  iiwXu4#»  $55,6oo  to  bo  trmfarrod  tttm  tho  HotioiUl 
tht  H«t4o«tl  A«i#tf»tnt  of  «4uc«tion«l  no9rMft  9<^'«i^  IWMH. 

i/  By  iMthority  of  q^noUl  Mucttiwi  fwUiOfl*  Act  \%mpi\*.  i«Mf>«^  *M» 
|lttf«r«nc«  Stctloo  405J .  , 
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•lunoiuL  iKsnnrTE  or  mcArro!! 

AppccprUtion  Hiatorr  Tablt 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 

TraarUloo 
Quartar 

1977 

1978 

1979 

SuppL 

1980 


Budgat 

to  Cpoifn 


AlXovaoca        AXXonaoca  Appropriatloo 


$142,671,000     $142,671,000    $142,671,000  $142,671,000 


187,897,000 
134,500,000 
80»OO0,000 

20,000,000 
90,365.000 
109.600,000 
100, 000,000 

160,000^ 
98,285,000 


143,371,000 
60,000,000 
80,000,000 

20,000,000 
70,000,000 
90,100.000 
97,500»000 


75,700.000 

'70,000,000 

20,000,000 
70,000,000 
90,100,000 
90,071,000 


75,700,000 
70,357,000 
70,000,000 

20,000,000 
70,385,000 
90,100,000 
96 » 614, 


1/    fox  coBpanelva  parposas,  laeludM  $4,314,000  for  tha  trantfar  of  tha 
National  AaaaasMat  of  Educational  ?rotraaa  progratt  (ItAO)  fron  tha 
national  Contaz  on  Education  Statiatica  (VCCS) . 


2/    Jot  pay  raiaa  affactiva  Octobar,  1978. 


Hoca:    Tha  appro^Ution  for  197S  through  1978  doaa  twt  lacludm  tha  following 
aaounta  for\Cha  tranafar  of  NAJCP  trvm  NCES: 


1973 
1974 
197  5 


37,033,000 
$4,357,000 
$4,340,000 


1976 
1977 
1978 


/ 


$4.^44,000  <lncluda»  Tranaition  Quartar) 

$4,648,000 

$4,853,000 
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N«tlonil  In;tltut4,ofJ5duc_*tion_   

 r7T*79  FY  U79 

Current  R«VlO*d  FY  1980 

 ■  ^  .  1/  V-^-^n  rto:)  nn 


Olii«pin«tlon  and 

lj^>roviiMrnt  of  Ptictic» 

Educational  Policy 
«nd  Ocqanlsatton 

Ptoqcaa  Dicictlort 
and  Adalnlstcation. 


U,^26,000 


2/ 


$96,614,000 


596,774,000 


$4I.62^;00«..  ♦$2,092,000 

2b. 000, 000    -  12.000 

17,^00,000^  -      94a, 000 

14,058,000  ♦  372,000 
$S8,2aS,0U0  ♦$l,bll,uu0 


The  National  In.Uitute  ol  Education  JNIL)  will  t^-T'"*  ^-^QO 
I^Sc't    «    r.».rch.  d.vlop-ant,  and  di...«lnation  -ctivlti^  on 

laior  qoali-advanclnq  .ducatlonal  ■qoaty  .nd  Vavroving  •iluc.- 
t^nlt  P  act!c..     m  puc-ult  of  It-  -i.-ion.  NIE  .apport.  r...arch 
iiniMUlnatlon  .ctrviti..  to  h.lp  r.duca  th.  P^^O^-^-* 
of  raca,  fthnic  bacngcound,  *nd  ■oclil  claai  on  individual 

educational  attalrvn^nt.    Tha  In-tUuta  ilio  auppotti  ^cK  to 
impr..ve  th.  proceiiai  of  L.rnlng  -nd  In.ttuction  and  '^^■-•n.q^- 
i^pr  Of  aduc.tion.l  orqanli.tiona  and  d.vota.  a  lar9?-i).090t tlon 
of  1(1  budqat  to  tha  diatwinatioo  o£  caiaacch  flndlnqa. 

,n  ordT  to  eocu.  -o.t  cla.tly  on  th...  ^<*P^"  '  'l^^.^ti^^ 

pr  x,ta-  will  .ddr...  t-o  ».1or  qua.tlon.:  (U  How  do  w.  b..t  t.i.. 
l.val.  of  llt.rary?    and  (2)  Hh.t  "Ha.  a  good  .chool? 


Lit.i ac 
c.adln^ 
t lonlnq 
pa cant, 
haa  lad 
.cnool . 
t  lonal 


,  lr>  tha  Mn.a  of  Mataty  of  th.  fundawintal  akill.  of 

writing,  and  •athtiMtlc,  I  ntUl  to  .uccaa.ful  func- 

m  a  ccipl.x  aocl.ty  and  I.  Incraa.lrvily  a  -jor  concarn  of 

to  affort.  to  idantUy  th.  chacactac  ^  .t  ic.  of  affactlva 
^  that  tha  InfotMtlon  can  ba  ua«l  thcou9t>out  tha  aduca- 
.y.ta«  to  raduca  an  appac.nt  d.cXina  m  .tudant  achlava^ant. 


i^ror  co.paratlv.  purpcaaa,   Includa.  $4,2S9.000  for  th*  tran.f  t  of 
tha  National  AMa.»Mnt  of  Educational  Proqr.s.  program  .«AhO  lxu» 
th*  National  Cantaj  foe  education  Statlaric.  (NCCS) • 


1. 


For  roiH>acatlv»  pucpo.a. 


Includa.  $5^,000  foe  th.  tcanafac  of  fund. 


ft<M  IICES  to  dlcact  tnd  adalnl.tar  NAEP. 

'PM  rtm^aratwa  pucpoo...   Includa.  5^^,000  fot  th.  ttan.fat  of  fund. 
:/i;^rto  duact  and  ad»lnl.tar  K^^.  .l.o  Includ..  .  pr^.po.ad 
.uwl»i*T.t  of  S160,000  <x>«talnad  In  tha  pcaaidanf.  Budqat. 
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The  FY  1990  progrui  budget  la  divided  Among  tnr*«  gsnsrAl  acsat 
corraaponding  to  tha  Inatltuta't  organizational  structura.  Th« 
thct«  prograa  araar  ara: 

Taachlnq  and  Uacr^ing— f»aaarch  on  hum«n  laarnlng  and  affactiva 
•ducational  practleaa  focuaad  on  tlia  problaa  6t  Iltaracy  In  tha 
b4alc  akllla  (caadlng,  writing,  and  uthaiMtica] .  A  dlapropor- 
tlonata  ptrcantaga  of  paraona  lacking  tliaaa  aKlIIa  ara  aldarly, 
poor,  Hack,  alapanlc,  oc  otnar  alnoritlaa.  Tha  prograa  will 
axpand  knowladga  about  Iltaracy  and  halp  taachara,  »chool,a,  and 
othar  inatltutlona  In  tranaalttln?  tha  Iltaracy  akilU  raquirad 
for  affactiva  participation  In  aoclaty. 

Dlaaaalnatloo  and  laorovtfcant  of  Pr«ctlc«~^«vIoDa  and  lupporta 
ayatama  for  dlaaanlnatlng  aducatlonal  knotiladga  at  tha  national, 
raglonal,  SUta,  and  local  laval}  and,  In  addition,  conducta 
atudlaa  to  i»pcova  tli«ta  ayatwa. 

tducatlOftal  Policy  and  Orq«niaatten-*r«a«^reh  la  conductad  on 
laauaa  of  flnanca,  dtaagragatlon,  law,  govacnanca,  organization, 
and  unagaaant  m  thay  apply  to  aducatlon.    Tha  cantral  taak  ia 
to  find  waya  to  i^cova  tha  govarnanca  and  ocganlcatlon  of  aduca- 
tlon that  will  Uad  to  graatac  aducatlonal  aqulty  and  l»prov« 
tha  akllla  and  affactlvaraaa  of  local  aducatoca. 

In  prapaflng  tha  pcograa  and  budgat,  NIC  racalvaa  policy  guldanca 
trom  tha  National  Council  on  Educational  Raaaarch    (IKLR)  . 
Tha  Council  la  coapoaad  of  flftaan  aaabara  of  tha  public 
Who  ara  appointed  by  tha  Pcaaldant  and  conflrvad  by  tha  Sanata. 
Tha  Py  1910  budgat  raflacta  thalr  policy  guldanca.    For  axaapla, 
tha  Council  anactad  a  policy  raqulclng  tha  Inatltuta  to  uaa  at 
laaat  201  Of  th*  budgat  foe  fundaaantal  raaaarch;  allghtly  iMra 
than  201  la  Ineludad  In  th«  propoaod  budgat.    Anothar  policy 
raqulraa  tha  Inatltuta  to  c4aarva  batwaan  3  &   51  ot  Ita  budgat 
for  funding  unaollcltad  pcopoaala  (l.a.,  pcopoaala  tor  projacta 
which  do  not  rtjpond  to  a  apaclflc  progtaa  announcaaant  but  do 
part«iln  to  HIE  a  ovarall  alaalon)  .    Tha  unaollcltad  pcopoaal 
fund4,  \rhlch  ara  diatclbut«d  aaong  tha  thraa  pcograa  acaaa  In  tha 
bud^afe  aatarlala.  ancouraga  th4  davalopaant  of  Idaaa  by  raaaarchars* 
taachara,*  and  achool  a^lniatratora  who  ara  In  pQ«ltiona  to 
Idantify  local  problaaa  and  caaaacch  naada. 

Tha  Inatltuta  la  planning  to  provlda  up  to  929,100,000  in  DT  1980  to 
aupport  the  work  of  17  aducatlonal  raaaarch  and  davalopttant  labora* 
tortaa  and  contara.    Thaaa  aaounta  ara  alao  dlatrlbutad  aaong  tha 
thra#  pcograa  araaA  In  tha  budgat  natarlala.    Tha  caport  of  tha 
Panal  foe  tha  lU**law  of  Z^abotatory  and  Cantar  Op«ratlona,  mandatad 
by  Conr  ^aaa  in  IJ|7(,  waa  aubaittad  to  tha  Olractor  of  NIE  and  to 
rongraaa  \n  January  1979.    Thia  raport  will  ba  an  Important  alaaant 
in  tha  Dlractor'a  dataralnatlon  of  funding  lavala  and  long^tarm 
rai«tlonahlpa  with  Individual  Iat»ratorlaa  and  cantara. 
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T^CHING  LEARN  ING 

Sere  ion  ^O'l  .>f  Che  C«nerai  Educamon  Proviatona  Act 


  Incceaa*  oc 

Eatinate   lilO    _DiC££ii2  

Pop.    Autnocigation    Po«.  »^   

J'J,53^,  ;^0i'  —                 -      54l.6*»^000  —  ♦$2,092,000 


Pucpoae  4nJ  r^etr.xl  of  op^catlona  -  The  Ttaching  and  Leaching  Pcogcaa  »up- 
potta  cj^a'^rh  to  impcov^  tha  undacscandln-j  ot  laacning,  atudenC  achlava- 
i»«nt,  and  ch*»  devalopnant  of  licacacy.    The  aim  i»  to  lapcove  ouc  ability 
to  provide       eduvacion  of  high  quality  to  ali  peopla  regacdleia  of  tace, 
ethnic  t>«r<qi  r-«a,   language,  oc   social  class.     The    ptogrM  is  con- 
cerned  witii  Po•'^  the  aubacance  of  what  is  beinq  taught  and  the  practice  ct 
taachlnq      The   .cjqcan  seeKa  to  inpcove  the  quality  of  education  at  all 
lavela  and  m  m  aettinq*.    Contract  and  gcant  awacda  will  be  made  In 
ceaponse  to  piciram  announceaenta  and  advertisements  after  review  by 
pcogtan  staff  af^i'  •.•»utsl<1e  e)cperts, 

1980  Budget  Poll---      Improvjng  soch  essential  stcills  as  ceadlngi  writingi 

fiathe«aticr"T^.  'he  major  focus  of  the  FY  IS80  Teaching  and  Leacning 
Pr^ium.    Conti    .e'J  at  cenTiion  is  also  placi^d  upon  the  initiatives  of  the 
ry  i9n  budget      student  ach;evement,  testing,  and  impcoving  teaching. 
Increasing  l;t^ia-./  is  the  cecuccing  theme  that  being*  together  the 
f.jUowing  four   ^o-.-»f.MV€S  o£  the  FY  1980  Teaching  and  Learning  Program; 

I .    T.v  ae**^  4  ^t\^*S  understanding  and  to  determina  tha  most  etfec- 
t_^ve  ways  Gt'  raacr.ing  in  the  classroom, 

Activi'-.fi  -^-.'i.  include: 

basic  r«»3e*r  rh  on  effective  teaching  ^-echnwaes  wll^  a 
fvcua  on  *  hocis  serving  students  from  different  language 
and  cul^.ral  bacKgrOunds. 

—  studies  At  tne  Institute  for  Beaaarch  on  Teaching  which 
help  tea'-rers  diagnose  reading  pr^bleas, 

—  research  aimed  at  improving  the  preparation  and  continuing 
the  professional  growth  of  teachers,  especially  m  the  areas 
of  bilingual  and  multicultural  education  end  the  preparation 
of  minority  teachers. 

4  stjdy  to  decetmin»  whether  tne  banefits  der wed  through 
••jTpucers  as  an  aid  c-^  te^.  hing  are  wf>ctr\  the  coats. 


s^r:>nal       .»?r.ir^t  f    .f  F.;  ..-.it  .or.al 


S4,^b9.000  f  jr   i-he  transfer    -it  tl'.e 


JO, 
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2'    To  undTftand  ind  improve  tht  d^vloprntnt  og  languagt  conanunica- 
tlon  and  lif  cacv  •Killa       rfading,  writing, .  cwrthtnalon,  and 
aptaklnq  --  and  waya  that  race,  claaa,  »thntc  htritagt,  and 
cultuct  baar  upon  l^guagt  and  litaracy  dtvtlopm#nt. 

Activitita  will  Include: 

—  a  major  national  grant  competition  involving  banc  rtaaarch 
on  tht  acquiaition  and  uat  of  reading,  writing*  and  languaac 
akilla. 

work  on  the  »ore  complex  typea  of  raasoning  and  thinking 
procesaea  aa  thay  relate  to  learning  and  atudent  achievement. 

—  developing  and  testing  cotiprehansive  instructional  programs 
in  reading,  writing,  oral  coewunication,  and  the  fine  arts. 

—  projects  that  focus  on  clarifying  individual  differencea 
*»on9  children  and  tailoring  Instruction  to  meet  those 
differences.    Over  750,000  children  in  26  states  have 
participated  thus  far  in  these  projects. 

—  continued  support  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Reading 
which  examines  the  transition  from  early  reading  to  the 
atage  where  comprehension  and  retention  are  required, 

—  operation  of  a  national  center  conducting  research  on  all 
aapecta  of  bilingual  education. 

—  operation  of  a  national  clearinghouse  which  gathers  informs- 
tion  fro*  a  network  of  33  regional  centers  on  bilingual 
education  and  nakes  the  infornation  available  to  virtually 
every  state  and  local  education  agency, 

—  studies  on  how  bilingual  persons  use  their  language  at 
school  and  in  the  heme,  and  the  impact  that  comunlties  hsve* 
In  developing  billnqusl  proqraais, 

—  study  of  how  cownunlty  colleges  contribute  towarda  literacy, 
eapecially  asong  bilingual  persons, 

3 •  To  understand  how  learning,  takes  place  outside^ of  school  in  order 
to  strengthen  and  reinforce  the  educational  connections  arnong  the 
school,  the  work  Place,  the  home,  and  the  coomunity. 

Activities  will  includei 

—  a  national  grants  competition  involving  basic  research  on  how 
Children,  yooth,  and  aduVts  acquire  and  use  knowledge  outalde 
of  school, 

studies  to  exanme  h{>w  learn'.ng  opportunities  for  youth, 
provided  oy  nome,  ;^,Dfi.  and  coiwounity  organizations,  can 
better  s-ippltn^ent  in-achcjol  learning. 
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concmuinq  activities  on  Sxp«c  ien»:t-BH::ed  Cacetr  Education 
that  adapt  th«  pcrxjrart  to  fit  the  needs  of  handicapp^, 
^;Cttd,  and  bilinqual  and  mult  icultucal  youth;  *nd,  that 
9iva  statet  the  capability  of  providing  technical  atilitance 
to  trhool  Jiitcicti  uain<j  the  ycoqcam. 

r©»«acch  on  skills  needed  by  adults  in  vac lous  work  and 
non-wocK  sitjationa:    what  they  ate,  how  they  are  learned, 
And  how  tney  wan  oe  evaluated. 

i .  imprnu*  oar  undecstandinq  nt  the  value  and  uie  of  t»3tA_ind 

to  i^p'ove  techniques  of  conducting  educational  ceseacch. 

Activif.iea  will  include: 

a  ma^oc  pro<jra«B  to  ataesa  the  pecfocmAnce  of  the  Nation'a 
children  at  varioua  age  and  grade  levels  in  each  of  the 
acitaa  of  reading,  writing,  and  »*thematica.  and  to  provide 
t€.M.-^ical  aaaistance  to  SEA't  and  LCA's  on  the  use  of  the 
f ir..:5;n.ia.     (National  Assetament  of  Educational  Proqceaaj 

st..!iBS  to  explore  the  cole  of  teating  m  promoting  learning 
\  .-.j^ling  sfjiiefi  of  teats  that  are  desi^aned  to  teach  rather 
•har  only  categorize  or  label  studenta. 

arjilyzing  State  and  local  programs  that  test  foe  ramitnuin 
:o-npetencles  required  for  graduation  from  high  school. 

nr.  .-/al  .ari^n  of  a  program  dosi^ned  to  encourage  urban  youth 
t  .  -Jktn  responsibility  for  nl^nec  ^enlevement  and  the  comple- 
te tr.  jf  theu  education. 

sfiJies  to  assess  bias  In  standaVdixed  tests. 

conMPued  sjppoct  of  the  University  of  Mid-Amerlca.  a 
regi-^nal  post -secondary  open- learn ing  system  with  a  potential 
stjdent  population  of  eight  BilUon  adults  reached  through 
televisions,  cassette  tapes,  ■Pd  other  technological  innova- 
tions     ':mA  operates  through  a  consort wtB  of  eleven  unlver- 
si-.ies  in  Iowa,  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Missouvl,  Nebiaaka,  North 
Danota,  and  south  Dakota. 

—    pr 'viJing  assistance  -o  Sta- ■    m'.4  local  school  systetrs  In 
ot-ainnq  reliable  and  up-to-^U'-e  mforxation  on  testing. 

sti-li^a  "o  latpr.'ve  the  usf-  and  ntethola        .-ondact  ini 
ev4ljji*.  I  ir.!,  '*«  educational  reseacch  tr'^^Jcams. 


I 


er|c  i  0  '  I 
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Proqgan  Oaf  AccotBpIn>nft.>nf 


Activity  Degcciption   1979 


Studcnti  And  ichools  uiln^  Inctruct ion«l 
m«t«cl«Ii  d«v«Iop«d  byi 

-  Southw««t  R«qlon«l  LAborttory  foe  Bduc«- 
tion«I  D«v«lopRient 

—  Stad«nt« 

—  Schooli 

~  WiKconiin  R*i««cch  and  D«v«IopiD«nc 
C«nttt  tot  Individa«liz«(5  Schooling 

—  Stud*nt« 

—  Schooli 

—  T««ch«c« 

S^«t««,  «9«nci«i  «nd  oth«c  infctitutioni  u«ln<3 
Information  or  ii4t«j:i«Is  developed  through 
Nie~fund«<j  pro3tct«: 

-  Research  to  provide  Inforraecion  that 
will  help  tducetore  md  inititutlona 
develop  aore  useful  end  velld  tests 

—  Stete  educetion  egencles 
Locel  educetion  egenclts 
Collegee  «nd  liniverwitiev 

-  Reseerch  to  help  teechers  become  more 
effective  in  sdsptlnq  instruction  to 
n«et  the  etiidente'  Individuel  needs 

—  Stete  educetion  eqencies 
Locsl  educstion  vjenciee 

-  Research  to  contribute  to  development  of 
educationally  valid  end  legally  enffjr-e- 
able  minimum  etandares  of.  competency  i.\ 
nh«  basic  sKills 


1,700.000 
7,20'J 


.200.000 
ll,000 
100,000 


^0 

.oco 

,000 


3S 


1.850,000  , 
7,J00  ! 


3,500,000 
11,500 
105,000 


50 
2,000 
2.Q0U 


35 
WO 


State  education  4qenci«4 
liOcal  edjcecion  agencies 
CvJi^^^es  and  jnivecsitiea 


4  • 

IOC 


SO 

u.ooo 

IJO 
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 Activity  p^acrtptton  ^  

FY  1979 

0 

StAtB  and  local  aducation  aqanclaa  uaing 
Information  davalopad  thcougtt  HiE-eundad 
pr  03  act  a*. 

-  Claarin<rhouaa  on  Bilinqual  Education 

Stata  and  local  tducation 

400 

bOO 

aqanciaa 

o 

Studanta  participating  in  tha  Eipaclanca- 
B^mtd  Cara«r  Education  Prograa 

15»000 

18,000 

0 

School*  adopting  tha  Co^rahanalva  Caraac 

edocatl9-\  Curciculim 

l»300 

I  ,300 

1 

o 

5,000 ,000 

5,000  ,000 

0 

School  diatrlcta  taachad  by  tha  TV  Cacaar 
Awaranaaa  Pro] act 

1,000 

1,000 

o 

Unwaralty  q<  Mtd-Anaricaj  media  axpat lj»ant 
in  aav«n  St at a a: 

-  Ra<)istarad  atudanta 

9,000 
2,000,000 

10,000 
2,000  ,000 

-  cacimatad  viawan 

ERIC 
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DI3SBHIMATI0H  AMP  rMPKOVQCHT  OF  PRACTICE 

  Section  40?  of  tht  Giniral  Education  Provlaiona  Act  

1979  locratit  or 

Eatlmaf   1980  Dtcrmt 

.  f(M,  lA         Authorisation      Poa.  BA         "Po»,  tA 

—    a25»O12,0OO  —  525»00O,000    -S  12»000 


PufToit  and  aathod  of  optftlona  -  Tha  ftndlnga  of  aducattonal  raaaarch 
and  davalopaant  ara  of  littla  banaf It  unlaaa  thay  ara  uaad  <studaata» 
taachara»  mod  achoola.    Tha  Dlaaaalnatlon  and  laprovMant  of  Practlca 
Prograa  alaa  to  halp  tuchara»  achoola »  and  adMlnlatratora  obtain  and 
vaiia  aCfactlva  uaa  of  nav  knovladga  about  aducatlon  to  laprova  local 
aducatlonal  practlca.    Contract  and  grant  awarda  vlll  ba  aada  In  raaponia 
CO  prograa  aooouncavanta  and  advartlaananta  aftar  ravlav  by  prograa 
ataiff  and  outald*  aacparta 


_19S0  Bud  ft  Pollcjf  -  Tha  four  Mjor  objactlvaa  of  tha  FT  1980 
DlaaaaLlnatloQ  and  laprovaMnt  of  Practlca  budgat  ara: 

1.    To  Irproya'ayataM  for  collactlng  aducatlonal  Information  and 
■aklnt  It  accaaalbla  to  practlclonara . 

'    Actlvltlaa  trill  locluda: 

'*  Balntaaanca  and  laprovaaant  of  tha  Educational  Haaourcaa  Infor*- 
Mtlon  Cantar  (EXIC)  avataa,  vhlch  cospllaa  and  analysaa  adu- 
catlonal raaaarch  and  davalopmant  Information  to  maka  It  accaa- 
albla to  raaaarchara  and  practltlonara.    Claarlnghouaaa  In  tha 
mc  ayatam  focua  on  particular  aubjacta,  auch  aa  urban  aduc4tlon, 
taachlng,  and  raadlng  and  cowinlcat Ion  ikllla. 

—  trarialatlon  of  raaaarch  flndlnga  Into  forma  and  publlcatlooa 
that  ara  uaaful  to  practltlonara . 

tupport  of  aatalllta  daaonatratlon  orojacta  m  Alaaka  and  tha 
Appalachian  raglon  that  contrlbuta  to  tha  aducatlon  of  undar- 
aarvad  populatlona  In  lao'.atad  araaa. 

—  uaa  of  maaa  nadla,  primarily  nkllo,  to  bring  varloua  polnea  of 
vlav  about  aducatlonal  laauaa  to  tha  attantion  of  tha  ganaral 

pub  He . 
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1^2      To  ***l«t  t.i  the  r.^lon«L  progriM  that  u.,  nav, 

'  kS;;;7r^^r7^"-'^r'-^^^^^^     promos  «ducatioo*i  ■guity- 

ActlvttlM  wtll  Include: 

prunes  to  .tari  •du.^clon  .gtnclM  rot  Ch*  div,lop.«c  and 
f'iiina««nt  of  co«prah«nalvi  dUn«inatlon  prograaa. 

-  continuing  ,  .y.ta-atlc  axchan,.  of  •d^^-^^^/-^ 
dtvtlop«int  InforwatJon  to  aid  practltlontri  In  •olvlng 
proSlaL  and  ra.aarch.r.  In  Id.ntlfylng  pr...lng  conc.rn. 
?hrouIh  thi  riilonal  .ducit tonal  laboritorlit  luch  ■■  thi 
Northwtat  Riglonal  Educational  Laboratory  In  Portland  and 
Raatarch  for  B«ttir  Schooli  In  PhlUdilphla. 

fostering  co«unUatlon  a«ong  stats  education  agancLss. 
Uboratorl.s  ^nd  rsss^cch  and  dsvslupmsnt  ctnttcs.  and  local 
and  IntarMdtata  aducatlon  aganclsa. 

-  grarts  to  Stats  and  rsglonU  organizations  to  ^^'"^^^^ 

spaclal  ns^ds.  and  dsvslop  and  l.pl«nt  P^°«y— 
problLa.  with  a  particular  ••phasi.  on  tnn.r  cltlss  and  rural 
ar ea». 

I.    T-  '  "         partlclpaclon  of  mlnorlrT  parsona  and  wo<asn  In 

■jkirac tonal  rssaarch  and  davslop»ant- 

Actlvlti««  win  Include: 

,.pporc  for  training  and  p.rsotxnsl  dsyslop-ant       r**"  '"^ 
.Inoflty  group    m.wt.z.  at  ths  aducatlon  laboratorla.  and 
raiasrch  and  dsv«lop«snt  csntsrs. 

confsrsncss  and  short-tsr,  training  In  «lucatlonal  raaaarch  and 
dsvslop»«nt  for  mlnorltlss  and  woMn. 
-  rssssrch  by  .InorltUs  and  «o-«n  through  post-doctoral  fal'ov- 
ships  and  awards. 

4.    Tn  lnv..tll.t.  hn  r  "  °-«cttt lon.r.  c.n  coOB.rat ly.l;^ 

lapiovi  «<<iir«HQn>i  pr«gtlci. 

ActWltlM  will  Includt: 

-  .tudl-  on  how  product,  .nd  pr«tlc..  .r.  inpV^^.i  In  .chool.. 

-  .valuation  of  th.  r..ult.  .nd  l.p*ct  of  l.rg.  •c^l.  NIE  dl..«^ 
!n«"n  prcr—  .<>  "  to  lncr«..  knowl.dg.  of  .u.c...ful 
itrataflas  for  laproving  practice. 
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«ynthttis  and  Inttrprttatlon  of  tht  raauUi  of  lavaral 
•valuation!  of  dlsaMlnatlon  prottr«aa  to  cUrlfy  the  aott 
«ffactlva  Mthoda  In  dlaaMlnat ion. 


Prparu  Data  and  Accov^l lahaanta 

Activity  Daacrlptlon 

FY  1979 

FY  1980 

o 

Uaara  of  Educational  llaaourcaa  Information 
C«ntar  (EXIC)  ayit«i  living  practltloniri 
and  raitarchari  aa«y  accaia  to  riaaarch 
Inforaatlon  on  a  wlda  ranga  of  problitaa 
and  aubjacta 

11  million 

12  million 

o 

Alaakan  aducatlon  aatalllte  dmonatratlon 
projacta : 

CoHunltlaa  aarvad 
--•  School  dlatrlcta  aarvad 
Taachara  participating 

75 
51 

1,000 

200 
51 
5,000 

t> 

Appalachian  rtglon  tducatlon  aatalllta  ( 
projict  (13  Stataa) : 

—  Particlpanta  of  formal  couraal  ^nd 
vorkahopa 

Cooparatlng  collig«a  and  unlviraltUs 

10.000 
52 

20,000 
60 

o 

Statts  aarvad  through  a  raglonal  prograa 
davalopMnt  information 

50 

50 

0 

State  D«partmcnta  of  Education  participating 
In  a  program  to  build  ayat«     for  dissemi- 
nating reaearch  and  developaent  Inf (-rmat Ion 

33 

39 

/(;, 
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EDUCAYIOHAt^  POLICY  AHD  QWGAHltATlQH 

Section  4QS  of  t.h«  Ginar^l  tduotton  Frovialona  Act  

 T—   Incrtaat  ot 

t.tlMti_  liiS-  g^^Ff *i  - 

PQ>.  ^       M  Author ixation    PoSj.   |A   Psii   5*— 


518.541,000 


—      $17,100,000       —  -1941,000 


^rpo,.        »^rhr«i  of  oc»cation>  -  Tht  Cduc«tlofi*l  policy  wmS  Otganl- 

STpJl^ry  focu.  i.  tb«  l-p^t  of  pollcl.a  «d  orgtnlMtlowl  .true- 
t««  on        cap^lty  of  tdoctlooU  institutions  to  prowid.  tsusl 
^JtSSitU.  irhiih-<iu1ity  .duction.    contract  J 

Mdt  in  ctvpooi.  to  ptoqct.  «nnounc«i^t«  •dvtctlMMnt« 
aftar  ravlaw  by  pcogca*  ataff  and  ogtald«  axparta. 

it>aQ  audqat  PoUcv  -  Tha  thraa  ■•jot  actlvltlaa  of  tha  rc  1980  Educa- 
tional  Policy  and  Ocganiiatlon  bodgat  acat 

lC\  -p^  «"7rif"  ^^^"^  ^»  ^'^^  nnfP?!'"      •^"cation  tyy  f^tft- 
^»^nq  l.au^a  irill*^*^  to  fc*^  ocoduetlon.  allQgt^lQfti  ♦pd 

Activltiaa  will  includa: 

-  tachnlcal  aaai* canca  and  policy  anaiyaaa  for  Stata 
Ltqlalatucai  gtappllng  with  pcobla«  of  how  to  caform 
tha  qanatation  and  dlattlbutlon  of  taaourcaa  foe 
•ducat Ion.  ^ 

\ 

-  caaaatch  on  tna  Impact  of  Cinanca  cafotu  on  poor, 
•Inoclty,  and  handlcappad  atudanta. 

-  caaaatch  on  how  Stata  and  local  tax  pollclaa  Influanca 
•ducat Ion  flnanca. 

-  caaaafch  on  tha  unlqua  financial  pcobla»a  of  rural  and 
urban  acaas. 

2  TO  laprova  th«  otQanliation  and  managaf nt  of  fducftlonal 
"^n^titutiont  and  thau  taiatlonahipa  wjth  ttif  go>yu»^UU 
thay  lafvf' 

Activitiaa  will  includa: 

-  reaaarch  on  how  acnoola  and  ach«^u  ayata»»  aca  orqanlxad 
and  laanai^sd. 
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—  •cudiat  focus«d  on  Uia  rolt  of  tha  principal       a  icay 
factoc  In  providing  quality  •ducatlon*  Including  quaa- 
tlons  of  racrultMnt,  aal^ction^  avaluatlon*  training, 
and  In-Mrvlcs  auppoct. 

—  atudlaa  foeuaad  on  junior  hi<ih  ichoola  and  siddla  achoola, 
Invaat  .gating  what  typaa  of  Inatltutlona  ara  aoat  appro- 
prlata  for  aducating  young  adolaactnta. 

—  eontlnuad  aupport  for  tha  Ta«ch«'ra*  Cantar  Exchanga  (at 
tha  Par  Maat  L«boratory) ,  a  natvork  that  halp  Taachara' 
Cantara  acroaa  tha  country  provide  aKllX  training  and 
profaaaional  davalopMnt  for  claasrooa  taachara. 

—  raaaarch  on  tha  rola  of  tha  faaily  and  tha  local  comunity 
in  th«  aducatlon  of  childran  and  youth. 

continuation  of  tha  National  Cantar  for  Bighar  Education 
Hanagwant  Syataaa,  which  halpa  collagaa  and  univaraltiaa 
iaprova  thair  planning,  budgating,  and  aanagaiaant  ayataaa. 

~-    raaaarch  on  tha  organization  «nd  aanagaMnt  of  collagaa 
and  univaraltiaa. 

3.    To  lM>rova  tha  procaaa  bv  which  aducational  policy  la  davalop^d, 
infiaane^d.  i»pla—ntad.  and  wonitocad  at  tha  Fadaral,  3Ut«. 


Activitiaa  Will  includat 

raaaarch  on  how  lagialativa,  ^udiciali  and  adAlniatratlva 
policiaa  ara  davalop«<*.  and  iapltmantad  in  tha  fiald  of 
education.    K  prlaary  objactiva  of  tha  taaaarch  will  b« 
to  undaratand  how  thaaa  policiaa  hava  contributed  to  aqual 
accaaa  to  aducational  opportunity,  giving  conaidaration 
to  auch  araaa  aa  sax  discrimination,  atudant  rights  and 
disciplina,  and  aducatlon  for  tha  handicapped. 

—    ayapoaia  and  othar  tachnlquaa  for  helping  urban  achool 
adainiatratora  learn  about  and  uee  reeearch  raaulta  to 
ijiprove  the  functioning  of  their  achool  dietricte.  A»ong 
the  toplce  that  eight  be  included  ara  declining  enroll* 
aent,  in-service  training,  deeegregation,  utilisation  of 
ataff  reeourcee,  and  laprovad  adainietration  and  manage- 
aant . 

continued  aupport  for  the  National  Taik  Force  on 
Deeegregation  Strategiei,  including  publications, 
confarencea,  and  technical  aasiitance  for  school 
adainietretors.  board  aaiiberi,  and  lay  persons 
involved  in  school  deeegregstion  sctivitiss. 
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v.rlou.  ..P*ct.  of  d...<,r^.tton,  .uch  ho^^-^'^J- 
ci..aroo«s  cm  b«  tfUctlv.ly  int»9r«t«d  ind  hoi#  .chool 
st.ee.  can  b«  pr«p»rtd  to  ««.ist  in  .ucc.ful  Ut«9r«- 


tion* 


continutd  .tudUi  of  youth  policy,  Including  *««];y»*i, '^^^ 
th.  v.riou.  lo<?.l,  St.tt,  .nd  fd.r.l  prograiw.  focu.td 
on  youth  to        hov  citourci.        dir^cttd  And  -h«th.? 
gAp.  or  dupllc.tion  exLt, 


PyoTf  D<t.  .nd  Acco^plt.h— nt> 
Acttvity  D..crlptlon  *  H 


15  20 


St.c.  ind  local  .duc.tlon  .(•ocl..  ujinf 
InfonMcton  d.v«lop«d  through  NIE-fund.d 
proj.ct. : 

.  Spacl.l  pubUcttooi  on  d...gr.titloa  lO.OOO  U.OOO 

tr.nd.,  JudUl.l  dacl.lon.,  r..«*rcb 
MChod.,  «nd  aloorlty  .Cud.ot.  * 

-  Tr.tnlnf  tn.Utut..  for  tchool  board  2«0  560 

aaab.r.  .od  •dalnl.tr.tor."'"oii^cbool 
orginU.tlon  tnd  aanagaa.nt,  law,  .nd 
f inane,  conduct .d  by  th.  Cant.r  for 
tduc.tional  ll...arch  .t  St.nford, 

St.t.  UfUl.tur..  p.rtUtpatlnf  tn  ch.ll.n«i 
tr.at.  or  tichnicl  aa.i.tanc.  .cttvlt..  on 
.chool  flianc.  r.form  conduct. d  through  th. 
Education  Coi.«i..too  of  th«  St.t..  and  th. 
Mat  tonal  Conf.r.nc.  of  Stat.  Ugi.latur... 

T..ch.r.  participating  in  activitia.  of  tha  150,000  150,000 

T..ch.T.'  Cant.r  Etchmng.. 

fo.ti.cond.ry  Inatttutton.  utlliting  planning  «5C  900 

.nd  wan.geoant  tool,  and  manual,  or  t.chnicl 
...lir.nc.  provtd.d  by  th.  W«;ion.l  Cant.r  for 
Hlgh.r  Eduction  Managaaant  Sy.t.o. » 

sett,   ch^r    r.c.lva  NT.     .oUc.tion.  on  ichool 
fln.nc.  r.for..  r.ax  war  »_h  in  rh.  50  .t.t...  .nd 
rur.l  .d^'catlon  problaa. » 
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PROCHjm  DIMfTIOW  AKD  ADMIHISTRATIOW 
 SieeioB  405  of  th.  .:.n.r«l  Eduettton  ProvUlon.  Arr  

-^2*^  5*  Authorization       to,.  Pn.^ 

U2'  $13.686.000*  -  333    n4.03«.000     -9  372.000  ' 

l»pli«ntition,  .v.luitlon,  «nd  diiMminition  of  educational  rM.areh  and 

1.  Eit.bllihlj.i  tM«  uuiautt  itructuri.  to  IncrMii  thi 

Moaia.nt  .rui,  ,nd  to  lacrMH  th.  productivity  la  quality 
o;r;«»',  •f"*  """P'  -lU  .o.bl.  m  t"foci. 

to  ,  T^f'"  """^'ly  1"  •  ««y  which  1.  .pproprUt. 

to  th.  r.Utlv.l,  «.u  .IX.  .nd  hKhl,  .p.cUlU^  naWr.  of 
our  r..5arch  muufaiMt  ,tUt.  ommzu  01 

2.  A  .ercni  .fflTMtlv.  .ctlon  prcir«,  yi»ldln,  hl«h  quality 

jr^L'     S  'h.  p.rcnt...  oT.ln"rltl„ 

srt^":  " 

1.    Incr...«l  li,volv«.nt  by  «iuc.tlon.l  pr.ctltlon.r,  m  p..r 
rwlw.""""*"  "  •"<*  •v«rd.  ,ad 

\  4.    Th.  laprov«l  Mn«i««it  of  th.  .luc.tlonal  r..Mrch  ,nd  d.v.lop- 

-«t  of  °Jl       »  ''"l^^ion.  ,.ad  th.  .ppolat- 

c«tJJ!  "  «>-'i"r-  for  indlvlduirub. 


5. 


^l.rlc.l  oplov...  to  «,t.r  prof«,.ional  field..  In  FT  ;8 
10  p.run.  co«pl.t«d  th«  progr^.  ' 


•t    t     -.r-i.^irat  r. 


(«);.  I  t  I  Ti.,  t  1  ,. 


U.r  Nail  -  .,1  t,.,  t,.,   t.,r  |,,| .,<.,.        ;;t,,,  IS 
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iaorj|*nl»atlon 

—  rtducttd  progr«M  fro«  6  co  ) 
--  rftducAd  dlvltlocu  fro*  29  to  16 

focutttd  on  toaU  of  nquUy  snd  practlca 

Atfirmatlva  Action  In  Santor  Sfff 

Incriwtd  minority  r«prtttnt«tlon  frcm  3lX  In  1977  m  <i<i: 
In  1978 

Incrtatftd  %tom*n  raprtaantation  Ira*  OZ  In  1977  co  }1Z 
In  1978 

Unaollclf  d  Proggaal 

__  incraatad  Cht  n«bar  of  un»ollclt»d  propoaaU  fuad*<J  itom 
17  10  1977  to  55  In  1978 

n«v  eroc*dur««  d«valop«d  (or  rafulair  ravl«w 


Qavalop»#nt  of        L*ba  and  Cantara  yroir— 

iBprovMT.t  and  atabllliaclon  of  ralatlona  vlth  tha  17 
aducatloual  raaaarch  and  davalopaant  caoCara 
apQoiataMt  e<  lAJtlCutLoMl  wnLcora 
—  cr'aatlon  of  aap«rata  offUa  to  handla  ta»uM  ralatad  ta  laba 
cantara  Aud  or^anlzatlona 


1088 


A.   Contngt  and  Grmt  Infonwcion 


Nuat>«c  422  445 

Avflr»3«  avard*  $S7,ai2  $59(000 


291  273 
Av«ra4«  award*  $»2»175  $82,17$ 


25 


•Thaaa  £i9ur«a  rapraaant  tha  avara^a  ^ranta  and  contracta  awardad 
by  cba  Xnatltuta.    Awaraa  to  aducationai  laba  and  cantara  hava  not 
^•n  includad  in  tha  avaraga  bacauaa  of  thalc  uniqua  Inatltutlonal 
ralationahipa  with  NZE. 


I.    Funding  by  Typ<  of  itctpttnt 

MIE  PROCIUM  fUNDING  RY  TYPE  OP  WECIPIENT 
 (gitUatai  in  Killiona  of  doIlacaJ 

TYPE  or  RXClPlpfT  FY  1979  fY  I9tO 


Colla^aa  and  l/nivaraltlaa 

$21.9 

$29.4 

Non-ProClt  Organliatlona 

3^.  I 

ProCit-ManLnq  OrganKatlona 

5.3 

^.6 

Stata  and  Local  CovarnMnta 

a.i 

4.  L 

Una2£Lllatad  Indlviduala 

1.9 

2.1 

TOTAt  NIE  PXOGMM  PVHn*: 

m6iT:    NIE  awarda  contracta  and  qranta  prlaarlly  ehrou9h  a  conp«tltiv«, 
projact-by-projact  baala  rathar  than  a  fowula  baala.    Tha  Information 
abova.  tharafora«  rapraa«nta  baat  aatlaataa  baaad  on  paat  axparlanca 
In  funding  aiallac  typaa  of  pcocuraiaantfl. 


1/    Por  co«paratlva  purpoaaa ,  includaa  $4,259  for  cha  tranafar  of  cha 
Sacional  Ajaaaa««nc  of  MucaC tonal  Prograai  prcgraa  (NAEP)  from  tha 
Hatlonal  Cancar  for  Education  Scaclacica  fNCES) . 
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4,}U,000 
50,000 


Oitxc*  of  Wuc.Uon^  000.000 

lBain^»u«l  cl«tin9houMl  »    OOO.OOO  $1,000,000 

A»ii«t«nt  fcffty  tot  Mucitlon: 
(Mationai  M»«»««nt  o£  Cduc»tlon«i 

national  Jnttituta  of  H«nt«i  ««*itfts 

(Taitlna  Study) 
AjiUt«n/.'i«crtt«ty  for  Planning  *n<4 
Ivaluatibn:  50. 000 

(U^txU  Study) 

t^part-tnt  of  Utoot:  Ctr.#t  int.rn  ^^^^^^^  .^^^ 

proqra* 

Mttonal  Occupation.i  :nfotiB*tion  420.000 
Coordinitinq  Co«»itt«e   

$7,275,000  $1,480,000 


0. 


Studiti  A.ifhflHyd  bv  Education  ^KanAMntT      ^9/^  far  Which — 

tTt  tuUorUy  to  rtqutst  funds  to  othtr  ig^nclti  luch  ii.tht 
O'flct  of  Educitlon,  Otpartwnt  of  Inttrlor,  ttc. 

taount 
A^thor1»g 

Coiwjnity  EduCitlon  (Stc.  813)  ^  51,000,000 
Ptrtnt  Invelymnt  (Stc.  I25f}  Hot  ipictfltd 

PopiiUtlon  Educitlon  CIttHnghoust  (Stc.  3«d)    $  500,000 
Gifttd  tnd  T.ltflttd  (Stc.  9C5..b,  and  c(l))        Nrctnt  of  OE  $tt.«1dt 
cningual  Education  (Stc.  742)  P«rt  of  S20,C0Q,QQ0 

Eductlontl  rroftdtncy  (Stc.  922(a)(3))  Hot  sptcifltd 

Indian  Education  (Stc.  1121)  Hot  iptcifltd 

AduU  Eduction  (Stc.  1307)  Hot  iptcifltd 

ScN)o^  ?*ntnct  (Stc.  1023)  Hot  iptcUled 


1  Oh 


Tni  KSDAV.  Makc  h  -I'.l  li'T'.i. 


OFKU  K  OK  TIIK  ASSISTANT  SK(  UKTAKV  FOK  KDK  ATION 

WITNKSSKS 

DK  M\UY  K  HKURV.  ASSISTANT  SKCKKTAKY  K)K  KDI CATION 
DOMKNIC  K.  RI  SdO,  DKIM  TV  ASSISTANT  SKCRKTAR^.  KDl  (  A- 

KR^KSt'^ 'bARt'kLI..  CSC.  DIRKCTOR,  FI  ND  FOR  TIIF  IM- 
PROVKMKNT  OF  I'OSTSFCONDARV  FDK  ATION 

MARIF  I).  FLDRilXlF.  ADMINISTRATOR.  N.ATIONAI.  CFNTKR 
FOR  FDI CATION  STATISTICS 

HRICF  S.  WOLFF.  DFIM  TV  ASSISTANT  SFCRKTARV  FOR  I.F(.I>.- 

Wli'VoRD  '  J*^.'^' FORHl  SH.  DFIM  TV  .\SSISTANT  SK(  RFTARY. 
HlTHiKT 

|N'|-H()IH'i  ri()N  OF  WITNK.SSKS 

Mr  Natcmkk  Now  wc  take  up  lU'Xt  in  the  Kducatinn  Division 
the  Otfico  of  the  A.s.si.stant  Secretary  for  Kducation.  We  have  Dr. 
Mary  F.  Berry,  the  As.si.stant  Secretary  for  Education,  with  us  at 
this  time,  and' who  do  vou  have  with  you  now  at  the  table'.' 

I)r  Bkrky.  I  have  "Father  Ernest  Bartell.  the  Director  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education:  Mane  El- 
dridue  Admini.strator  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics; Domenic  Kusci...  i.iy  Deputy  Assistant  Secret  a  rvt()r  Educ;i- 
tion  Resources:  and  Bill  Forbush,  representing  the  Office  ot  the 

Secretarv  , 

Mr  Natchkk.  All  ri^'ht  Now.  Dr  H<'rrv.  with  vour  permi.^sion. 
we  wili  i:iMMl  your  statement  in  its  entirety  in  the  record  at  this 
point 

I'l'lie  information  follows: | 

1  ID'.tl  I 
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SUUMJNI   HV  IHK  A.SISIANT  SKi:KKTARV  FOR  KDUCATIuN 

tm 

Thf  Oixice  of  the  Assistant  SinTftarv  for  Education 
Mr.  C:iiir-Mii  nk-nht  r^*  oi   the  t.nnar  i  1 1  fiyf 

I  ai»;.;f  i.it--  this  v^j^j..  r  t  un  f  t  v  to  di:.  t'-^^^^Hr  tisial  yi-ar  l^'SU  ajiproprj.i- 
tl...-.  r.'jm.^t   for  thi-  <»M  i.  r        thf  As.s  i^TiTint^  So.ret  ar  v  tor  Kdu.atiun. 

Ii.ls  rtMf.,..st  c.^nt.iij,^  throe  flements:     (1)  program  support   f..r  th^  fund 
lot  the  Ii:.;.r..vt..n.'nt        I'ost  st-ondnry  Kducation;   (2)  proRrnm  support  fnr 
Ihi-  N.itL.n.il  (.»-;. t»T  for  l.diu.iti.m  St  .it  ist  l.s;  and,   (U  salaries  and  t-x- 
r^nse^  a-;s..  iirrd  with  t)n-^v  two  operational  proKrams  and  with  my  imn«.ii.iti. 
.•tM.f  whi.h  Is  rtvspon-iihlf  for  df»v»-lop;ng  and  rommiini  cat  ina  edu.-ntion 
p.'lii  V.     h-.f   tls.  al  vf.ir  19H0,  wc  are  request  Ihr  a  budget  of  $35, 9  30, 0<Jfi, 
an  Iru  reast..        Si,  7h  1,000  ,>vor  the  cociparaMe  fiscal  vcar   1979  level. 
This  imrr!.,.-  will  .siipp.Tt  new  program  initial  lve.s  and  also  eover  the 
.-..-.l  ot  one  tiew  p.siii-.n  tor   the  National   l.rnt.T   for  Education  St  at  i  *.t  i  ts. 

For  th<'  Kind  tot   tht-  Improvement  ot  I»ost  ^;e.-ondarv  Edoeat  ion  wi*  are  re- 
questing >14,vJiH.,:).J0,   an  iiM-ream.  t)t   SMM>0,000  ovei    the  197q  lov*.*!.  This 
funding  levfl   f.,r  I9.n0  would  swpp..rt  a  tot  U  of  190  projects,   15  morr  than 
In  19:^. 

Ka.h  v-ar  the  F.jnd  provldt-;  seed-mc-ney  jitants   to  carrv  nut    it:,  two  .>hjet- 
rt^es:     t.»  irrpt.vt    po^tsj*  i.tjdar  ,  .>pp..  r  t  «in  i  t  i  e^   l.»r  t  ho-.r  who  stu'^  them 
and  to  imprcv..  t  h.-   joalitv  ..|   the  post  serun.i.iry  education  whirh  thi\ 
re.  eivM.     ih,-  hui.  !  s  a|;r...i.  n  i -me  whi.  h  siress^.s  the  Importance  .t 
I-nal  .■.Pr.liiu.nr     -  adml  t,  i  ^t  t  a  t  .-r  s .   tea.  hers  uid  Kumselors  w.r^c  .mv.  with 


^  1  li 


I09:i 

students.     PrvlitPir.ar.  ..v.iIm.u  i  .-i:  r»...Mlt  .  Hull.. it     tN..t   f        .ti.Ur,-.  i-- 
efferlivf.     thrukinw  ba.V  .it   h-.i^t  cmu   vr.ir  or  l.itor  attrr  FV^irral  v-;;  :  .  i  t 
thi-    SMr.'c,  th..i         I.-  ft   t:..    iri-ir.  t^  o-i.tit.v..   I     ;i  - 

Vl.ir   sl,-.;.itl.  III?     Ir^rl  -  sirvj... 

ir.    I'^.-^'J  ti.r  pi.nr.   t  .  .iM.tilM.r   It  •    i  .V,  t        tv.  T.t    fl  ttLP.  .1  -rl^; 

t.'  l.MMu-r.s  throu>;l.  suM--rt        i.;..,i.ir.    wr:i.}.  .xt.i..!  ».lu  .p;-.- 1 1  .n ;  i 

t.  ^vrvf.l  Ki.-.;  ..   in.r;.-v,    1 1.-:  nt.  i         1  ;t.  ,-r.i".v  ii.  ,  .1:.: 

svivr   tt.f  .-.iu*  at  UMj.,  i   ut-ril-.  ut   w.  tViiu'  j..  •p, ;  i .. :  i      . .      ♦'.trt         t  »:«  in. 
lor   t?.,-  fi.M.i  will   \-  w-'.-.i  t.'.r  r.t  w  j.r  -u-.  t-  wi.i-l.  -in-  .S-i.n.-.l 

.llU  In-.tli:  inC^-  n.-w  s.  ttli:x's  t^ffr.  tivr  .Ij-pi  .-  .t  ].,-  wr.i.l;  h-l.r  h^  k-U  .U".'k  \'  \^ 
iti  ,-.iv..n  .    iMK.  .   ir.-i  .  . .niTMiMt  ir  .  ^»li:»  .  in. 

will  svrvv  O  if,;i..v.-  snvi.rs  t--  If.iru.r'.  thi.nu-!.  I  nn,- 1  Jiriu-.i  r...r.^,ly  :a 
pr...  t  J.  v.  in  . -l  l«-vrf!..     rM-.i   :i     »    t^   v  :    •    .liir.    -    ti.i-    jii-iii'    ii:  i 

.  t    !  ,    .1:      •      .  .    ..;        •    i;  •  t  It      :   :      an  :       I  ! 

.  r        :  .  .  -  .       .    :  »  i  il      :    :  ■  »'  '  •  '  :i« 

1  .; ;  !  :i.  *  f      :  !  ; '  i»-   •  In-;:,  .-r.i"   i  *  |.:  .  -••nt     a  ti.-v.     11 .    f  :  •■ 

f.-i   til-  F.Ki.i    uu\  Will    i::;i-v.-  i  i..-  .iMiitv  m  s.-.  .m.  ia  i n;- 1  i  I  .:t  i  • ■ 

t.-  mr^-t   liM-   :io.Ki.  iii   .M!!;.ulJ         a--  ■  i    ^ I  witi.    !»  •  Ir  mi-  W:  -n: 

all-!   I  I  ■• 

IiK-  N,t  I. f'  r    r.  t    h-:.- i.-ii    •!  I      I  -'    M  •  = 


t  iJ  t  ■    u;  i    i?  I  ■   »  ' 

/* 

/ 

I  ...  I  (  t  .1  '  "i' 


V  ,  1..  I  i  -.  t lit-:  I  r  :  ir.  1  .i.l-l: 
iut  li  •  i  i  I    '  I  t-      ■    -  r  t!  ;  •  •  I  li 
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Stares   (n  at'Vrli.^.  liw.  .  iitnj'ir.ihlr  .l.ita  bast's.  2)  analyses  which  1 1  lunUrwU 
the  meaniii,;  of  data  and   5)  d  I  sseml  n«it  ion  oi  timt'lv  usftul   inforni.it  Imi  r.i 
the  jHihii.-.  r)\v  Jf.u.r  wr  an-  rt-'jut-s  t  in>'  $1(),K9U000  whith  is  a  xwi  in- 

«rfi-,i'    •?   -n.,.!.*-..  ......r  >'\it  I  ..ir.;..ir.iMr  i^J'v  h.v.-l.     This  m.-di-.-.r  riMs.- 
will  svtvc  t.    assist   st.Uf.  in  till*   i:*"!- |r:*nMU.w  ii»r.  •>!   t  hr  m.in.i.itfd  v*u  .r- 
rionil  «*tiu(  at        tiat.i  systi'n:. 

rhi-  lw,K.i  hu-ij^ri   rfqjifst    f.r  Pio^rar  Innution  and  Suc«H,rt   StTvitrs   is  (o^ 
$i  1,037,000  and  J6J  positl.uis,  an  in.  tiMse  ot   $^?9,(J0()  and  one  position  twt»r 
the  c.?np.jr.ihle  H;9  level.     M.'st  ..f    t  i..-   fiurrase  will  hv  required   to  cwer 
built-in  in^.  reds»*s  mu  h  as  the  im  re.isf  in  st.indnrd  li»v(  l  user  r.ites 
and  annii.il  I /at  ion  i.f  pt>sltIo„s  not    filled  for  all  of   19  7').     in  addition 
the  lui  reasf  su;.p.>rts  one  new  p.).sltic»n  for   the  National  ('et.ter  ft^r  EHiuation 
Statisti.s'   Fa  it   Rusp.mse  Sutvev  System.     This  potiltion  will  enable  the 
Center         Itu  rt-.tse  the  number  of  fast  surveys  on  policy  relevant  topics, 
thus  assurin,;    t  imelv  r»'spon->rs  to  tht-  iiongress,  the  Department  and  the 
edii.  at  i"n  i.)rwumitv.     Finally,    this   increaHe  provides  $100»0()0  to  expand 
the  Educatitjn  iJata  A.qui  hI  t  Ion  Councirs  roordinatJon  functitin  to  Include 
data  acquis!  t  I. .n  a.tivitIeK  of  all  Federal  ay^encies.     We  will  alsti  c^ntiniu- 
our  support   at   the  1979   level  of  the  Education  Policy  Research  Centers 
whic  .    I.  t  At,  a  res,.ur.;e  tor  indepth  and  j>\istained  poliiy  analysiti.      In  19H(;. 
che  i"iw  (.enters  will  tontlnue  ro  feu  us  tin  four  areas:     (1)  equal  eduwi- 
tlonal  opport'initv   lor  tJ  i  sadvant  aj^ed  c  hi  Mr  en;    (2)  educational  qualltv  ani 
impmvement;    (3)  poysecondary  educatl.mal  and  viicational  skills,  an.i  (4) 
dc^exre^iac  w^n  cf  e*!  jn  it  Ion  il   I nsj  i  t  tjr  i.nis  . 

At    this  pi'int    I  woul'l  he  happv  to  answer  any  questions  vnu  raav  have. 
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MARYFRANCfcS BERRY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARb 


Mary  Frances  Berry  was  appointed  A«.stant  .Secretary  l..r  ^d,ua  u.n  ^  '     '  ' 

of  Health.  Fducat.on.  and  Welfare  in  \<^^^.  she  lormerly  served  as  the  (  ha.K.l lor  o 
.he  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  and  is  on  leave  fr.mi  her  position  as  Professor 
of  History  and  Law  at  the  University 

Mary  Berry  was  horn  in  Nashville.  Tennessee,  where  she  attended  public  school  She 
earthed  boOi  bachelor's  and  masters  degrees  at  Howard  University  in  ^^^t""'''""-  " 
and  received  the  Ph.D  in  History  as  well  as  the  J  D.  trom  the  University  of  Mi.hiM 
She  has  held  faculty  appointments  at  Central  Michigan  University .  fcastern  MK.npa" 
Uni.!r,ity  the  Universi.rof  Maryland.  College  Park,  and  the  University  of  Mi.hi.ao 
Ur  Berry  is  also  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  the  DistnU  ol  (  olumbia 

Dr  Berry  also  served  as  consultant  to  the  Office  of  Poluy  Planning  at  the  De,.artnu-..l 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  Oltue  for  Civ.l  Rights  at  the  Dep^^rtrnei 
of  Health   Education,  and  Welfare  She  was  Provost  and  (  hair  ol  the  U.vimom  ol 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  at  the  Univer„t>  of  Maryland,  (  ollege  Park,  pnoi  to 
her  selection  as  Chancellor  of  the  Univers  ty  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

Dr  Berry's  scholarly  work  in  constitutional  history  and  civil  rights  law  is  well  knov.!, 
Her  plications  include  Black  Resistance,  White  Uw    A  History  "f^""^'''"''";; 
R.ci«n  in  America.  Military  Necessity  and  Civil  Rights  Policy    Black  t  iti/ensh.p  and 
the  Constitution.  I86M866.  Stability,  Security,  and  (  ontinuitv    Mr  Justice  Burt..^ 
»nd  Decision-Making  in  the  Supreme  Court,  |94'i  |95« 
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HUIXJKT  HKiHLKJHTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  If  you  would  like,  you  may  say  a  word  or  two  to 
highlight  it,  or  we  can  go  to  the  questions.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  i'rom  you. 

Dr\lJKRRY.  I  will  make  a  few  comments. 

This  request  supports  two  Of  the  smallest  programs  within  the 
Education  .  Division,  as  well  as  funds  for  program  direction  and 
support.  We  are  asking  for  $;ir).i);j(),()(H),  a  $1  million  increase  for 
Father  BartelTs  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation; a  $;i;j2,0()()  increase  in  Mrs.  Eldridge's  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics;  and  a  $42S),0()0  increases  for  program  direction 
and  support.  More  specifically,  the  increase  for  the  Center  will  help 
the  States  iniplem:nt  the  mandated  vocational  education  data 
system.  In  program  direction  and  support,  we  are  asking  for  a 
$U)(),0()0  increase  to  fund  the  expanded  workload  associated  with 
the  new  Paperwork  Control  Amendments  of  197H,  We  are  asking 
for  one  new  position  to  operate  the  fast  response  survey  system  in 
th(»  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  This  system  provides 
for  quick  responses  to  current  educational  issues  in  which  the 
Congress,  the  Department  and  the  education  community  are  inter- 
ested. 

So  this  request  represents  a  small  increase  in  the  budget  to 
support  some  very  essential  items.  We  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  might  have,  Mr.  (^hairman,  about  any  of 
these  accounts. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Berry, 

^\  ^  MILLION  LN'CKKASK 

Th(  budget  for  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Kducatioti  is 
millit)n.  You  show  an  increase  of  about         million  over  last 
year.  Dr.  B-Try,  in  a  tight  budget,  why  can't  you  get  by  with  the 
same  amount  as  you  had  last  year? 

.  Dr.  Bkrrv.  This  is  a  small  increase,  as  you  note,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  we  did  not  have  the  $1  million  increase  we  are  asking  for  in  the 
Fund,  we  would  not  be  able  to  support  any  of  the  new  projects 
identified  in  our  request  which  focus  on  cost-effective  managemetit 
improvements  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  We  know  such 
irtif)rovements  are  needed  because*  these  institutions  are  trying  to 
manage  declining  enrollments,  changes  in  new  student  population, 
and  the  like.  The  Fund  gives  us  the  best  return  on  the  itwestment 
we  make.  Seventy  or  Hi)  percent  of  the  projects  funded  are  contin- 
after  Federal  funding  ceases.  It  is  a  small  investmcMit  in  an 
**>il(-Tprise  that  is  greatly  n(»eded. 

One  of  \hv  rtiajor  crises  facing  education  officials  in  State  atul 
local  government  is  the  paperwork  burden  imposed  by  the  federal 
government.  The  new  Paperwork  Control  AmendmenLs  enacted 
by  thv  C()ngress  seek  to  reduce  this  data  burden;  our  requ(»st  for  a 
.^UHi.ooo  iruTease  is  a  small  inv(»stm(Mit  considering  the  magnitude 
nt  the  problerti 

Mr  Natcmkr  If  you  had  to  hav(»  a  reduction  i!i  your  budget  to 
last  year  s  !ev(»l  of  l!)?!^  do  you  have  any  sugg(»st ions'* 

I)r  liKHRV  Well.  Mr  Cl^airman.  I  think  since  we  be^in  with  a 
very  small  budget,  reduc  ing  it  would  l^ave  verv  little 
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STAKK  A1.I.()<  ATI()NS  KOK  KDrCATlONAl.  I'OI.K'Y 

Mr  Natcufk.  Dr.  Borrv,  vou  have  2(;i  positions  authorial  for 
vour  offuu.  H(m  manv  orth'csc  actually  administer  programs,  and 
hosv  tna.iy  work  on  educational  policy"  Can  you  give  us  a  break- 

'^"nr  Hkrky  Yfs  lii)  Staff  iiHMiibers  in  niy  immediate  office  work 

;.licv  de.  lopment  1  have  a  chart  here  which  '^^j--^  ;^ 
down  of  posiiu.ns.  which  1  can  enter  tor  the  record,  Mr.  (  h.urma  v 
But  mos   of  the  people  are  i.u'olved  in  the  operating  F)rograms  in 
th!.  National  (Vnter  or  in  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  <.t  Post- 
>econ(lary  Education. 

KOI.K  IN  l''^"  lU  IXiKT  Hl-A  IKU 

Mr  Natchkk   1  helieve  vour  office  reviews  the  hudgets^for  the 
Office  of  Kdu-ation  and  the  National  In.stitute  of  Fducation. 

I)r  Bkkrv  That  is  correct.  My  office  reviews  the  u-idgets  tor  he 
National  histitute  of  Education,  for  the  Ottice  of  Kduca.'on.  tor  the 
Kund.  tor  NCKS.  and  for  the  In.stitute  of  Mu.seum  Service.-- tor  all 
education  activities  in  HHW. 

I.MPACT  All)  HHDrcTloN  ' 

Mr  Nmchkk  Did  vour  office  recommend  the  reduction  pro[n)sed 
.„'„n|mct  aid  and  other  OtTice  of  Education  |)rograms.  Dr.  Berry. 

Dr  Bfhky  1  did  make  the  recommendation.  I  support  the  recom- 
nuMidati.'.n  to  eliminate  B-students  under  impact  aid  ior  the  rea- 
sons giv-n  earlier.  We  thought  in  a  tight  budget  year  that  we 
would  make  up  the  re.^ources  to  those  childr(-n  '^^'^^^^V  '  'h^^, 
by  funding  the  concentration  provision  in  Title  I  instead  of  funding 
the  impact  aid  B-children,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr   Natchkh    So  you  did  make  the  rei-omnifiidat kuis  and  vou 

>t;in<l  bv  tlit'tn  '  ,    .  ,  , 

Dr  B'k.kk^   Vt-.  I  ni.ide  tht-  rt-commeiidat ion>  and  sU[)poit  them. 

AliMCK  To  I  HK  SKCKK'rAKY 

Mr  N.ATCiiKK  Now.  if  the  .S.-iretary  has  iiuestions  about  t-dMca- 
ti..n;d  nnlirv.  d./'s  he  call  voU  and  consult  with  you' 

Dr   Hkkio  A'i-<   th.-  S.rrctarv  tak.-s  advii-e  from  a  nunih.-ivot 
M.urccs    1  iMvV  him  advuv  on  any  matter  conc-rning  oducation 
.nivv^hrrr  Aithm  HFAV  ..r  thr  F.-d.-ral  ( lovrrnm.-nt    or  outsid.- 
th.it  m.iv  collie  to  hi.--  attt'iitioii 

I'ol  .K     (  l-N  I  KK.- 

Mr  N  au  hkk  Doc-  yuur  uttu  e  um-  out>idf  i-ont  ractor^  in  <lcvclo[) 

inu  fdu'Mt  lonal  [)olicv" 

Dr  lUKHY  Vfs.  we  have  educational  pioluy  (ifvolopmcnt  c.-ntMis 
\«,ImiI  tiind  at  .^'.ni^.ii'in  Wt-  rontract  with  thf.st-  i-entt-rs  so  that 
uf' ...h  i;.-t  timrlv.  fxpt-rt.  relativcls  im-xpfiisivv.  mtorniatton  trom 
ihrm  v\  ithoiit  mcifa^mg  our  ovMi  >latt 

Mr  Natchkk  it  you  will,  dt-sri  ihe  tht-  activities  ot  the  education 
pi)li(  \  re-earch  centers 

Dr  Bl-HH^  Theve  pi.llCV  rentcf-^  ha\e  been  \er\  Usehll  to  ll>  t'Oi 
.A.impb-.  ..•Iltet  des.-lupe.i  niU.h  ot  the  1  tl  h.r  11  i.tt  ion  whuh  we 
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used  in  the  rcautliori/.ation  of  the  Klementary-Secondary  Kducation 
Act.  That  center  also  evaluated  the  losses  and  gains  in  student 
achievement  which  occur  over  the  summer  months  when  students 
are  not  in  school  in  the  Title  I  programs  and  described  the  process 
required  to  develop  an  individualized  educational  plan  for  a  school 
child  under  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  These 
centers  provide  us  with  information,  in  a  timely  manner,  on  policy 
issues  which  require  immediate  decisions.  This  is  not  long-term 
research  .similar  to  that  conducted  by  NIK;  nor  is  it  demonstration 
projects,  as  in  .some  of  the  other  programs.  Rather  these  are  policy 
analy.ses  from  expert.s  in  the  field,  which  allow  for  quick  respon.ses 
to  the  Secretary. 

FKDKKAl.  I.\TKRA(;K.\(  Y  COMMriTKK  ().\  KI)U(  ATKW 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Tell  me,  what  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Interagency  Committet  on  Education? 

Dr.  Bkrry.  That  is  a  good  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  That  is  the  rea.son  I  asked  it.  (io  ahead.  Dr.  Berry. 

Dr.  Bkrry.  That  committee,  was  created  by  Executive  Order 
during  President  John.son's  Ad  mi  ni.st  ration.  It  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  by  which  education  program  officials  in  the 
various  Departments  and  agencies  exchange  information,  decide 
whether  there  is  overlap  or  duplication  in  any  of  their  programs 
and  activities,  and  make  recommendations.  So  this  committee 
allows  for  interaction  and  cooperation  on  educational  i.ssues  among 
various  government  entities. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  What  incentive  is  there  for  other  Federal  agencies 
to  cooperate  with  this  committee? 

Dr.  Bkrry.  There  is  very  little  incentive,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mu.st 
point  out  to  you  that  some  of  the  dis.satisfaction  with  KICK  results 
from  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  voluntary  cooperation  acro.ss  gov- 
ernmental agency  lines.  The  administration  has  proposed  in  its 
Department  of  p:ducation  bill  that  a  statutorv  interagency  commit- 
tee he  established,  with  power  to  obtain  cooperation,  thereby  le.ss 
ening  duplication  among  government  .agencies. 

Hut  KICK  has  made  some  contnbiijions.  The  members  developt'd 
a  statement  de.siril)ing  what  they  thoiiight  a  comprehensive  Federal 
educational  policy  should  be.  Recently.  KICK,  in  collaboration  with 
.s«-v<-ral  education  a.ssociations.  developed  a  guide  to  assi.st  colleges 
an(  utmcrsities  in  bringing  their  catalogs  into  compliance  with 
h«-(ieral  laws  and  regulations.  This  dociinicnt  has  been  widely  di^. 
Inlnit.-d  and.  1  am  told,  has  bet-n  very  well  received  bv  the  sc\wiy\s 

M(  K  fias  had  some  successes.  I)ut  has  not  been  as  .strong  an 
otuatu/ation  (or  interagency  cooperation  as  we  would  lik<- 

NKW  I'KO.JKC'IS  FOR  IHK  }■•[  M) 

.Mr  .\\i(HKK  .\i)w.  lets  take  uj)  the  Fund  lor  the  Improvement 
..(  1  ..sts,.c.)tniarv  Kducatmn  The  budget  for  the  Assistant  .Set-retaf\ 
(or  Kduc-atioii  includes  .vM  nullion  for  this  program.  Your  l)U(luet 
proposes  to  start  Tn  new  projects  at  a  cost  ol  million  What  is 
the  uru'ency  for  launching  that  manv  new  projects  at  ntie  time" 

I)r  Hkkun    1  will  let  Father  Hartell  >peak  to  thai  ..uestion 

.Mr  .Naichkk  Co  ahead.  Father 
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Father  Haktki.i.  Thf  Fund  w;is  cstablishcci  as  a  ^rant-makirm 
(,r^ani/ati(,n  to  supfxTt  program  in)pn)vo.mMUs  m  -ll-;;;;  J' 

nostsccondarv  education  on  a  competitive  basis  bv  responding  to 
local  initiative:  the  program  has  expanded  to  the  point  where  we 
now  receive  anvwhere  from  l.tinti  to  2.000  proposals  a  year:  a  Uu^v 
p(.rcentaK.'  of  them  have  merit  At  existing  budui't  levels  we  are 
ible  to  Fund  fewer  than  lOO  new  projects  ol  the  approxmiatelv 
•'iHKi  proposals  received  each  year:  as  a  result  we  really  are  no 
Tble  to  do  the  job  we  were  established  to  do.  I  he  proposed  budget 
would  allow  us  to  support  new  and  120  continuing  projects  in  the 
comprehensive  program  as  well  as  to  take  on  a  tew  of  the  initiatives 
for  the  eighties  that  Dr.  Berry  referred  to,  particularly  in  the  area  ot 
the  management  of  decline  in  educational  institutions. 

We  liave  done  some  of  that  already:  for  example,  we  have  sup- 
ported a  joint  facultv  appomtment  among  educational  m.stitutions. 
'o  that  thev  can  avoid  duplication  of  laculty  and  resources.  \Ve 
have  supported  colleges  and  universities  to  u.se  community  taciU- 
ties  and  resources  wherev«>r  possible  for  their  students  instead  oi 
duplicating  exi.sting  facilities  and  resources.       .  .  .   

We  have  tried  to  support  projects  to  retrain  laculty.  As  sou 
know  there  are  redundant  faculty  now  in  some  fields  and  areas, 
•md  thi^  hurts  institutional  vitality:  by  retraining  faculty  tor  more 
prcluctive  area.<.  we  can  help  keep  the  institutions  viable. 

S„  our  hope  is  that  the  extra  budget  will  enable  us  to  su|)port  a 
laruer  p.-rcentage  of  the  excellent  proposals  which  we  receive. 

coMPRKHK.N.'-ilN  K  I'KOCK AM 

Mr  Nat.  hkh  Now.  your  budget  refers  to  a  coin|)rehensive  pro- 
u'ram  What  do  vou  mean  bv  comprehensive  program? 

Father  Baktki.i..  The  Comprehensive  Program  is  a  (jroKram 
t)as.'-(l  on  lo.-al  initiative:  colleges,  universities  and  other  agencies 
ran  -ubinit  proposals  to  us.  We  establish  a  compel  it  ive  nmnt  proc 
in  wluch  we  .-valuate  the  proposals  on  the  Ikisis  ol  need,  local 
c.tnmittnent.  and  cost  effectiveness  of  the  program  The  pro|)o>als 
can  covi-r  aii\  |)ostsecondarv  subject.  Iroin  access  ol  new  learners  to 
hiuh.-r  fducation  to  iinpn)venie!it  ol  .polity  in  existing  programs  m 
(...MM-c(.ndar\  . ■duration    That  i>  uh.    it  i.-  called  comprehensive. 

•  :  •  1K-\\--1I:K'  I  H(>\1  111  I'XKTMI- N  i  Ol-  l  AlioK 

Mr    .\\nHi:i<    H.-c.-ntK   thf   l.ahof   l)c|)art  m.-nt   aiiiiouncrd  .i 
trm-t.-r  ..|  >1  'J  millu-n  to  IIKW  lor  \outh  .■m|)lnMnciit  d.-num>tra 
ti.,n  pn.i.Mt>    Wh\  doe-  tl..-  Labor  i)epartmont  want  your  ollico 
iit\.il\i'd  vMih  cinijlov  incnt  piourain^'' 

Kitlii-r  llvKTHi.  'i'lii'V  hi'lifvc  that  one  aica  I'l  coininimitv  -crv 
,-'uhi.-li  ha^  not  liccii  nuolved  m  tin-  \outh  cmiiloyinent  pjn^^raiu 
h.i-  hf  ii  the  institution-  ol  hicht-r  education  Tin-  Youth  Kiii|)lo\ 
:,..-ni  |).-ni.'ti-tr..iinii  l'i<.|..ct  ,\ct  dfal>  uith  \'»iiU  tioin  Hi  to  "Jl 

X.Mr-  ..Id  thicuch  tl  II. -i;.'  %'-.n-    .Man>  o|   ihr-e  yuuth  haM- 

|,..t.-iitial  .1-  (olhrr  aii.l  omv.T-itv  -m.lmi-.  il  the  lu-hl  [)roi;?am- 
.,(.•  (if\. -loped  l)\  the-.-  iti-titu!i..n     in.MT  carei-r  option-  could  he 

.  >[ifn  to  t  hem  ,111 

1)>    I'.i  HK'i    Ml    ('h.iiMn.iP    111  iii\  ,  ..ii\er-atii«n-  III''  l.at"U 

|).-(   >!!•;. tiet..|.-  '1m-\    Mi.i.le  llll-  t'.ili-lei   ot  tUluU    lhi-\  indl>,.te<l 
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that  they  were  very  pU»asp(i  with  th(»  succ(»ss  of  the  Fund's  [)r-()J('its 
and  their  good  relationships  with  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  Department  of  Ljlbor  does  not  have  these  re^lationships,  and  so 
they  felt  that  the  P'und  was  the  ve»ry  best  place  to  develop  these 
kinds  of  activities  for  youth.  So  we  are  doing  it  for  them,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  be  coopertiting  with  them  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Would  the  million  go  to  universities  and 

colU*ges? 

Father  HAK'rKi.i../)n(»  million  dollars  is  [program  money.  It  would 
go  to  universities,  colleges  and  any  other  agency  that  might  serve* 
postsecondary  program  needs.  Cirants  could  be  awarded,  for  exam- 
ple, to  community-based  agencies  such  as  libi'aries  ur  museums,  or 
other  agencies  working  in  concert  with  colleges.  We  expect,  howev- 
er, that  most  of  the  grants  will  go  to  colleges  and  universities, 
particularly  community  colleges. 

Mr.  Natchkk.  Where  does  this  transfer  of  .>1.J  million  show  in 
the  justification?  Dr.  Berry,  you  have  that  so  far  down  in  there  we 
havc^n't  been  able  to  find  it.  Where  do  you  show  that  now'.^ 

Dr.  Hkkky.  The  transfer  occurred  after  the  justificiijtion  was  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  h  is  not  in  there? 
Dr.  Hkuhv.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Natchkr.  All  right.  That  is  the*  answer  to  it.' 

COMPI.KTKI)  PKOJKc'TS 

Since  the  Fund  was  creattKl  in  11)72,  how  many  projects  hnvi^ 
be(»n  com()l(»ted? 

Father  Bartki.k.  I  will  have*  to  get  the  exact  number  for  \\h^  * 
record. 

Dr.  flKRRv.  We  will  give  you  the  number  for  the  record. 
ITh(*  information  folh^ws:] 

/Vi,/r»  f  I  tutiftlrfit't}^ 

l:C:. 
vr.u 

Mr.  NA-rcHKU.  Briefly  tell  u>  .ib()Ut  oiie  or  twtj  of*  these  projects. 
.•\s  vou  look  back  on  the  list  of  r(Hti[)lete(i  |)rojects.  one  or  two  tliat 
im[)n->NtMi  you  some. 

Father  Baktkm..  One  es[)t*cially  socces.^ful  project,  at  the  Univer- 
sity  »)f  Kentucky  in  I.exnigton,  seeks  to  facilitate  the  rcHMitry  of 
woHHMi  into  higher-  education  and  into  care^ers  r)y  [)r()viding' tfie 
kind  of  services  that  an  adult  wortian  who  has  been  out  ihe 
majri>t  vv:m\  would  need 

Mr    Natchkr  Th«it  soiuids  hkt'  a  good  [)roject  to  me.  Fattier 

^^*attler  Bartki.i..  1  would  al>o  like  t(i  cite  one  [)r-<\i(»(i  now  under- 
vvay  ttiat  relate^  to  some  of  the  testimony  given  earlier  on  the 
Work  Stud\  ()rogran]  Since  W()rk  Study  an  im[)()rtant  c()m[)o- 
nenf  ol  ^tUilenr  ahi.  vsc  have  l)»M*n  trvinu  to  sup[Jort  col|eiie>  and 
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un.viTsitu..s  ,n  (IcvclopinK  .•in[.lo.vnu-nt  opportunitU's  lor  students 
supp,.rl..d  bv  work  study  which  also  rehit.;  tc  thcw  '•<iunit...n  1 
pruin.n.  Thus,  the  jobs  will  not  simplv  he.  lor  cxaniph..  <  '^hv^.  s  - 
j„hs  u.  ih..  calVt.ria  hut  will  hv  a  lorrn  ..I  rxpfrniu'ntal  h  a  n- 
uni  av  intrrtishH)  This  nutans  findiim'  student  work-study  employ 
,nrnt  that  n-h.tes  to  the  student  course  ov  ''^'U^'';,  P''''^^''";^ ,,,7,1 
,„,p<.rtant  ellort  to  this  is  ,  •  -lerway  ni  the  State  college  ssstem  t 
Vifuinia  It  provides  some  :  -ntive  to  the  institutions  to  use  then 
.work-studv  money  not  only  to  provide  financial  support  hut  also  to 
otier  actual  work  experience  lor  the  students. 

HKillKST  AMOl  NT  vWAUDKD  KoH  A  l'H( ).IK( T 

Mr   Natcmkk   What  is  the  highest  amount  awarded  to  a  sm^^le 

proiect  last  \ear'.'  •.jinnnfi  mi,. 

Father  Baktki.i.  The  highest  amount  awarded  wa.s  >_lii.()(in   I  Hi 
tvpu-al  grant  is  approximately  .-!;:>i).<)n<i  |i;fi().0()(i 

Mr  Naitukk.  Just  hrielly.  what  does  this  project  consist  ot .  Itie 
(itie  now  as  l;.r  as  the  highest  amount? 

Father  liAKTKl.l.  The  ^IJlD.DiH)' 

Mr  Natcmkk  What  ty[)e  of  project  is  It.' 

Father  Baktki.i..  The  project  supports  the  development  ol  a  na- 
tional a.s.-<<.ciati(.n  ol  community-based  agencies  providing  educa- 
•lonal  MTVice.s  lor  adults  and  underserved  clienteles  in  a  very  cost- 
«.|r.-cti\e  was.  using  community  resources.  Agencies  such  as  these 
do  not  have'  easv  acce.s.s  to  government  support  through  existing 
i-;.teuor'<  al  programs,  so  our  grants  provide  seed  money  lor  dev.-l- 
opmental  assistance  through  the  Clearinghouse  ol  1- rei-.staiidmg 
(■(immunity  ha-^ed  (,)ruatu/at ions 

I'HO.JKCr  Coo'tni.NA TION 

Mr  \\K  HHi  .V  vnu  know,  there  are  otiier  oliice^  and  ;>g.-nci.- 
Mipportmu  (i.-monstration  projects  in  post.secondary  education.  How 
are  all  I  lifSf  [jroiect.s  coordinated'.' 

|)r  lUKKV  in  the  lirst  p>lace.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bund  s  progra:n> 
uv  .iiMingui^lied  l)v  iheir  authori/ing  legislation.   1  his  program 
'h     cir.it  n.-\il)ilitv  in  rutiflinn  [)rojects  Before  grants  u-e  awarded. 
...  1  "under-^l.ind.  ttu-  Fund'    staff  checks  with  othr,  agencu- 
.-riMirr  that  there  is  no  overlai'      dupl.cat ion  m  [)ro.|ects 

K.irhrr  BAKiKt.i.  Our  [.rograni  officei>  are  all  a.^signed  a  liai-on 
,.>1,.  uith  other  ageiu-i.-.  l)otli  m  the  Department  and  outMde,  .^uch 
th.-  N.itional  S  i.-tuc  Foundation  and  the  National  Kndowmeiit 
|..!  I  hi-  I  lum.itut  1C-; 

1\  \l  1  \I  K'N^  (II-  N<  1>       l     I  I  ll  > 
Mt   \  \'i  MH<   I  ft  -  t.iko  a  look  at  till-  National  Center  lor  Kduca 

,,.„   Sl.it.Mu-^     Vnu    ll.ue    here   !  he  Mini  (.f  •<  1 1  Mil .    Iia>  thef 

heeti  .in\  recent  ,•  v;, I • '.,1  ii .1 1  ot  t  he  Ccii t er act  I V it  y" 

|)(-    Hl-KKS    'N'e-.  at   tlie  re(|ue^t  of  the  Secretary,  t  lie  .-\--i-lanl 
S,.,  iet.,r\  lor  .Manai^err.eiit  and  Budget  recently  [lerlormed  an  rv.\\ 
u.,t,,,M   sshich  wa-  directed  at  (ieterminitm  h..w  NCKS  iunctione.j 
uithiii  the  Depaitnieiit  and  Iniu   it  related  ti.  tlie  ether  .lueiica- 
-.sjjIo'i  the  Department 
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Mr  NAnnKK  l)r  Hetry.  U'-ncfally  how  do  vou  Iccl  about  ihv 
.National  I  vnter? 

Dr.  Bkhky.  I  Ccfl  that  it  phiy^  an  important  role  in  providing 
statistical  analyses  and  data  necessary  for  the  program  o|)erat ions 
in  the  Department.  Tliis  information  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
nu'ht  ()f  policy,  analysis,  and  recommendations  t()  tlie  Secretary  on 
education  Lssu,>s  \[  is  very  important  to  the  education  community 
outside  the  Department,  to  scholars  and  others  who  work  in  educ;l- 
tion  in  providmu  information  to  them  and  io  the  Conun-ss  on  the 
condition  of  education  in  tliis  country. 

M.WDATKI)  WORKI.O.M) 

Mr  NaTchkh  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  the  Cmter's  work- 
loa(i  IS  directly  mandated  by  k^dslat ion'.' 

Dr  liKKHY.  Mrs.  KIdridue'will  comment  on  chat. 

Mrs.  Ki.i)kii)(;k.  I  will  submit  t.hat  information  lor  the  ivcord  hut 
in  terms  of  a  yery  broad  interpretation  of  the  mandate  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  education  then  is  very  little  that  we  do  that  is  not 
"specifically  mandated. 

Mr.  Natcukk.  All  ri^ht.  You  can  amplify  that  in  the  record  when 
you  uet  It  l)ack 

rriic  information  follow.^  J 
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M..  h.lu  I'lMi  AmiM-.!-,.M.l-.  t  5-«'.  wnLh  .-s  t -it- 1  i  .1..  t  l  !.o  t.M.t-r  witt.l.  f..-  ''U  >  » 
;  th.-  Ai»-*t-.lim       .  r.-' -ir  /  t  -r  it  rwm  Si  1 r  •". 

.1,  .i-l  :  t-..; 'Mm.-   t      r  l^ii  .  l.H    »«i     ■■".!S.-»«     .•■itl.n-.  :i 

r  yiv    -»n.JltJ'»n        f      .it  l.'it  ti\  ttu*  tinjift  ^titi*-., 
,.i     ,oiul.,.»  isi.  n'f'Tt-.         s;.. .  l.tll/.-I   utilv  •        r  i.-  •■.«•.»!.  I  » 

hI^uI  f  i.  .u».  o     I  -u.  \t  ^i  tt  1  -.t  !  s  ; 

.1-.       ,.-.I..t     .Lit.-   .it».!    1       il    i-  1-J    IM    l-i:     »»■.'•"  I'    '  '  ■■•'i-.. 

t.'ii'ti   st.ll  iHt  I-   il   .iii.I  I      -l        r  t  ii  .i  t  1  .  tM-'..  rl 

.>     i.wu'W   iii-J  t     -i  .  '.  .    iM  '.il    i.  !lvJtl-''   I  ;i  { ■  I    I  >;:i  -.  ■ -.jr.t  t  j  ■■  -  . 

.■ll,  t  '  •;t.,t..s  t  ■   l.v,'l..{i  .  op.it.iM.-  ^t.llsrl.  ,1  in. »!./.•    !  .!  .  ' 

uMitfr'-i  wiKl-rti        nutn.l-tr  •■■1        Nvi  h  I -it  I  -n  . 

t..  i-i-iM  1 -11  t'..-  V  ■  i.y.i     ■  I  .rr?..-r  r.  ^' •  ■   '       "  » ' '*  *-r»  ■  ' '  '  -i.:!-- 

wIr^.lil  ih.-  .iwi:jlit.'-  t'll<«li'»-  '  iM-  llmitii.-.  n......  ni  , wUi.  l■.. 

l.,t  f-t  i/ 1'j>c  l.-Ki-'l-ii  i-'ii  t  -i-tl  ■■■'t   I  l****. 


y  ■      M  w., 


;••.»•)    ■;     .lll'l     J  Tlf  lr-?il-l.t       i    II. \t  1  -ll-ll 

eJ  :.  «r  I       I. It  I  -»v-it  ••••I 


j."v    ;  MM 
I  ■  .It  . 


t,  1  I  r  I  -lilt  l:i  .:  -.^  Mirv> 
ti"ii.tt.  1   ill  I 


I- .  I  -fii:  ir  .    SI-    •■■  I.ii  I    •■  1  I-  lit  t  ■  ti 


'  ■.  '.  I   t  t-rf  I  f  I  /■ 

ll  '.  t  ■  I. Ill  J  i ; I  I 


J  .  illicit 
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\()(  AlinNAI.  KDlH  A'l'lON  DATA  SYSTKM 

Mr.  Natchkr.  Accorditi^^  to  your*  hud^^e»t  dofuriKMil  \hv  {'rnlvi 
workin^^  ot)  a  vocational  e^ducatioo  diita  syst(»ni.  What  is  the  pui- 
pose  of  tl)is  system'/ 

Mrs.  KiJ)Kii)<iK.  Thv  vocational  (»ducati()a  data  sysiooi  was  man- 
dated in  the»  Pxlucatioii  ArntMidnuMits  of  Urti.  The  basic  tlii'ust 
fu'liind  this  was  that  th(»  (\)n^M*ess  and  ttiosc  involved  in  vocational 
e*ducati()n  weM(»  not  satisfied  with  tlie  data  that  were  curte»ntly 
available.  The*  information  oti  the*  opeM'ation  of  llu»  vocational  edu- 
cation programs,  both  those  Federally-funded  and  r.ot  Federally- 
fund:*d  within  the  States  was  not  useful. 

We  have*  launched  a  fairly  e*xtensive*  sur'\-ey  syste'tn  which  has 
just  now  mmo  out  into  the  fie-U)  to  collect  data  on  prourani  cotn- 
ple»ter-s  and  k»avers  in  vocational  education  pro^n^anis  throu^^hout 
the»  country. 

We  will  also  follow  stude^tits  to  de*teMrnine  wtielhe'r  oi  not  'lhe\v 
(»ff(»ct ivel\  utilized  the  vocatiotial  education  in  tluMi-  eni()loytneMit. 
and  whetfier  coni()le»t ion  of  the»se  pro^Mains  actually  ini()acttKi  theMr 
succ(»ssful  eniploynuMit. 

Mr.  NAipHKK.  Can  you  tell  nu»  whe*n  the  syste^rn  will  he  ready  to 
ope'rate* 

Mrs.  Ki.i>Kn)(;K  The  data  forms  ar'e  now  (jut  in  tlie*  fie»l(i.  and  we 
an*  c()llectint4  the*  first  data  in  this  school  ve^ar* 
Mr.  Natchkk.  What  is  ttie  ex()e'cted  cosi  ' 

Mr-s.  KiJ)KII>(;k.  The*  ct)st  of  ttie  vocational  e*ducalion  data  system 
is  a[)out  SPj  million.  Kouu^hlv  a  million  of  that  is  in  technical 
assistance*  to  ttu*  State*s  to  assist  us  in  (ie'Vel()(;ir)j4'  the  capability  to 
actually  colle^ct  t he*  data. 

.M  llooi.  M\.\\('K  DATA 

Mr-  N..\-icMKH  Tfif  hndi^rt  i n(ilv^•llt*^  that  you  arr  ()lanninu  to 
r*f*irul)UrM*  tfio  Hur'oau  of  llio  Cfn^u--  for*  collorlinu  school  finance 
data  from  all  U;,uoo  xTiool  di>invr-  Wtien  uill  tins  ()rojert  hr 
C()m(il<*le(l*' 

Mr-^.  Ki.I)K!!)(;k  Ttio>\v.trm  \m11      com()lt*tt*d  in  i'J^l  'ITiat  activ 
.t\*invoKe*s  t*\p;insit)n  of  rlio  Ccn^u^  of  ( ;o\-rr-nmrnr>*  sctiool  fi 
nanu-  ^urvt'V  u  turfi  doo^  no;   cur-r't*ntly  t^ivt*  u>  tin*  dara  at  tl}t' 
-rtiool  di-tru-l   lf\i*l    Tin-  \mII  >uppl\  ttu*  inf«»r-rnat  ion  nerdrd  for- 
ifi<'  rnandaied  Sr;iir  pr-nfi|r-  in  tlio  l!»T^  Kducation  Amt*n(lrnfnts 

Mr-  .\Ar(  HKK  I>  11  !HH-e'--ar\  in  i-n|h'rr  dat;i  from  all  tlif  ^rtiool 
di^tr irt^  ' 

Mrs  Ki.OKn)<;K  Ve*s.  if  we*  are*  to  c.»rr-y  out  ttu*  mandate*  in  thf 
r.» .  ^  .\nifn(lrrit*nt- 

Mr  \  \icMKK  Will  rfh-  fj  i.i  ln'  .t\ iiil.il)!*'  [ir  ioi  o,  rtu*  l-Trrm  ntar  \ 
S»T(),]tjar-\  Fldih'.irion  r-iMui  hni  i/.a mn  m  l**"^!!' 

M.»-  KiuKiiw.h  Wr  .o «•  fie>[)in.  itiaf  tfii'N  crrt.nnK  will  Im* 

I)r   Mi-ian    I?  uill       rfiuh.         Tti  nrrn.in 

•  i  \M>\}:|»  II  i:\ti\()!  iM.N 

Mr   \  \  K  JO-  r:    rfi»*  .\.tt  n «n.i I  (  rnt fi.  t-  -(»»-nr  n:.m\  \  i-.tr  -  dr  v  »•! 
M|»in.:  -i.tnd.ud       riii /i.  «lni;  v  |..r  e«(hi.  .it  n^r'  -i.tti  I-  thi-  -tii!  ,i 

=  • -f  O  in '  1 1  n-.-  pi.i;i'.  f   r«r  hi    i!  I  >»  •*  •  n  ■  *  Mt  1 1  >!»  t « -d  ' 
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Mrs.  Ei.DRiDc.K.  It  is  a  continuing  project.  One  of  th».  main  ingre- 
dients for  reducing  data  burden  is  to  implement  standard  defini- 
tions. For  example,  as  we  expand  our  dat.'.  collection  ettorts.  in 
vocational  education,  a  new  area  for  the  Center,  we  had  to  stand- 
ardize definitions  of  the  terms  for  the  entire  field. 

Mr  NatChkr.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  this  project  so  far. 

Mrs  ELDRiixiK.  NC'KS  has  spent  $2:5r,,0()()  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment standard  definitions  and  terminology  for  the  vocational  edu- 
cation data  system.  .1      .     j  „j 

Mr.  Natchkr.  How  widespread  Is  the  usage  of  the  standard 
terms  developed  to  date.  Are  they  used  considerably? 

Mrs  Eldriixik.  Yes.  in  the  last  two  years  we  have  conducted 
workshops  to  implement  the  various  handbooks  v  hich  we  have 
developed.  Without  implementation,  of  course,  one  cannot  antic-i- 
pate  that  they  are  going  to  be  utilized  to  the  extent  they  should. 

C  ()MP..\KABI,K  STATISTICAL  .SYSTKM 

Mr  Natcukk.  The  National  (enter  is  also  assisting  States  to 
develop  comparable  statistical  systems.  What  are  these  comparable 

statistical  systems?  ...  .  • 

Mrs  EiDRinoK.  In  the  vocational  education  data  system  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  that  the  States  have  comparable  systems 
because  they  must  aggregate  the  data  from  the  local  level  to  the 
State  and  report  these  aggregates  to  the  National  Center.  For  all 
other  N(T.S  data  reporting  syste  is  it  is  also  essential  that  the 
States  have  comparable  systems,  ana  that  they  correlate  closely 
with  the  requirements  of  Federal  reporting.  This  substantially  re 
duces  the  data  burden  and  permits  comparisons  of  data  between 
States,  which  is  quite  important  today. 

DKCl.lMNC  S(  H(M)I,  KNK()1.1..MKNTS 

Mr  NAT<  flKK.  Is  the  Center  collecting  any  data  on  the  problem 
of  declining  .school  enrollment.s".' 

Mrs.  Ei.nKincK.  Yes.  we  are  looking  into  the  development  ot  a 
mcjdel  to  forecast  the  it  •!)iu  t  of  declining  .school  enrollments. 

x  MOOi.  KACII  ITIK."^ 

Mr.  Natcukk  Have  there  been  any  recent  survey.^  on  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  needs  for  school  facilities'.' 

Mrs.  Kl.DKilxiK.  I  don't  hclu've  so.  at  lea.st  not  in  the  elcnicntary 
and  seioinlary  area 

(  1,()S1\(;  KK.MAHK.s 

Mr.  Nak  'IKK  This  conif)letes  tlie  edur.ii  1011  division  budget  ri'- 
(juest  Ix-fore  tlie  Coiniiiittt'e.  and.  Dr.  Berry.  1  want  to  thank  you 
and  your  as-sociates  sitting  at  the  table  with  you.  and  all  of  tho.sr 
who  have  been  with  you  during  the  hearings.  I  think  we  have  had 
excellent  hearings,  and  Mr.  Wolff  as  one  of  tlie  Assi.stant  Secretar 
irs.  anyone  who  wants  to  know,  you  tell  them  you  heard  ine  .^ay 
that  tlie  [u'arings  [lav  been  excellent 
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You  know,  I)r  Berrv.  you  handlo  yourself  well  because  you  know 
your  subject,  and  thai,  makes  it  much  easier.  I  want  you  to  know- 
that  we  appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Berry.  I  appreciate  your  remarks,  and  they  are  even  more 
appreciated  since  they  come  from  one  of  the  finest  Congressmen 
with  one  of  the  finest  records.  I  am  pleased  to  have  you  here  as 
Chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  Natcher.  Thank  vou  verv  much.  We  want  all  ot  you  to 
know,  and  you  tell  theml  Dr.  Berry,  that  the  hearings  have  been 
excellent,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

(The  justification  of  the  Department  follows:] 
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Apprtiprlat  Ion  tstim.u»- 

t  .  varrv  .  lit  st-rt  I.»n-.        .  ami         .'i  Um 


F-n  net  ►•n^.if  V  fxpfe*ns.' 
n..t  to  fx.eed  $1.V.).'.  mr.         t  .u  ..tll.l..l  rv  .«W  l..„  an.l  r.-.T,- ...  .U  1 .... 
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'J  it 


Lannuage  provision 


"...of  which  not  to  exceed 

mav  bv  for  official  reception  ami 

representation  expenaes." 


Lxplanat  ion 


There  Is  no  authorizing  leKi>»- 
latiou  for  this  provision. 
Howevi'r»  as  Hpt>Uesper«on  for 
the  Department  on  educatl«>n 
affairs,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Is  frequently  Involved  Iti 
receptions  for  officials  ol  t hi 
education  community.  This 
languaRe  would  provide'  a  mini- 
raal  allowance  for  such  costs 
for  the  Assistant  .Se(r«'t;jrv 
for  K<JiicatIon»   the  Conuni  ss  luni-r 
ot  Education,  and  the  Dlrert»'r 
of   thf  National   Instlluti*  *»f 
Kducat Ion , 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARK 

EDUCATION 'DIVISION 

Office  of  thf  AsHlsiant  Se-.retflry  for  Edurdtlon 
Salaries  mnd  txpenHes 

Ami.unis  Available  for  Obl  l^at  Ion 

1979  IWHU 

Appri>priat Ion   • 

Comparative  transfer  to: 

National  Instltutt-  c.f  Fdu.Mt  ion 
for  tbe  National  AssesBtntMit 

ot  Eam-ational  Progress   -WX^».UUi.   


1/  Ini  l.i.lf.      po-ilt  l-if. • 
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BudR^t  Authority  by  Activity 


1980  Incrc'rtsu  or 

Ent  Imat  e  K!*UJ53^*!._         _  Decrtase 

 -    .     ^.VHP.k  .  ..f  t>8v   .  .An»P."A^  Amount 

Fund  for  the  Improve- 
nent  of  postsecondary 

education   $13,000, OOd  ;>U,()00,000  $  +  1,000,000 

National  Center  for 
Education  S^^tat  Ist  Ics:  , 

(a)  Education 

statistics   — -       ^,)S(J,0(JO  4,8^4,000  -  Sif>,OM() 

(b)  Statist  leal 

services   —  171, ()()(»  6.0J9,OOu  +  8hH,rUK) 

Program  direction  and 
support  services   261      g,fl')4,000      262     10,222,000    +  1    +     36ft. (loo 

Standard  level  uner 
charges   7S4,f)U0      — -  8r>,000  +      61  ,000 

Total  BudK»«t 

Authority   ;hl     U,lhw,/j(H:      26;     J^, 930, 000    +   1  +l,;bU«HH) 
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Summary  of  Ctianfiies 


1979  Estimated  Budget  Authority   ^it'ii^'nnn 

19«0  Kstlmated  Budget  Authority   .  .?5^9J(J_.q^^^^ 

Net  Chan^f   +1.761.000 

19  79  Ha  He  Change  _f_rpin  _BaHt* 

p'os .'         Ajnount  P^^H'  Afflomu^ 


$410,000 
38.000 


187, SOO 
432,000 
7 54 » 000 

13.000 


197.300 


Increases : 
'a.  BulU-ln: 

1 .  Annual Izat Ion  of  ^ 
Increased  pay  costs   — 

2.  Wlthln-grades    

3.  Annual Izat Ion  of 
posit  Ions  not  f llled 
for  all  of  FY  1979   — - 

4.  Increases  for  mall  and 
FTS  

J.     Extra  paid  days    

f).     SLllC  rate  Increase    

7.     Increased  contribution  to 

Office  of  Federal  Employee 

Conpensa  1 1  o  n  

Subtotal  

B.  Program: 

1.  Increase  In  temporary 
enjployment  coats    

2.  Increase  for  contractual  ser- 
vices associated  with  Federal  Eduvatlon 
Data  Acquisition  Council.  ~- 

).     Increased  costs  associated 

with  one  new  position  In 

NCES.    includes  compensa- 
tion, benefits,  SLWC. 

supplies  and  equipment..   

it.     Net  Increase    in  tht- 

National  Center  of 

Education  Statistics 

tn  area  '^f  statistical 

services  

S.     Net  Increase  reqiilrca  t.> 

support  27  new  prtMf(*tii 

In  the  Fund  for  the 

Improvement  of  p*>fJt  • 

secondary  education.... 

Subtotal  

Total.  Increases  


lO.Shl.OfUl 


1  i,0i)(),U0t» 


$+  11.000 
+  48.^>00 


+  f)2.50O 

+  80.000 
+  53.000 
+  ^9»00O 


+319.10*1 

+  IS. 900 
+100.000 

♦  1  +2  i.OOO 

  +n2.00() 


+1,000, 000 

♦  1  +1,470.400 

*  1       +1  .790.000 
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Pos.  AmoutU 


Pos  Amount 


A.  Progr.im; 

1 .  iH'i  reasf  In  field 
readei  travel  rostH.. 

2,  Decrease  in  TAPS  and 
other  contractual 
services  

Total,  decreases..... 
Total »  n;  t  chan^i*..  


14,000 


+  I 


2^ ,  0(10 


I  ,701,o(M» 


7 


1  i  . 
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Inor  f asr 

K.stinvUr      Kstlmate   pecrt'a.sr 

total  .nutrtiiT  «»i   peinMiit  nt 

positions   ^^'^  ^ 

s 

Kull-tlme  equlvalitnt  i-l  all 

othtT  pcHitluns   1*»  IH        ♦  1 


^J7^  4 


Personnel  romprnsai 

F».rnwnfnt   p.-slti-'uv   f.  ..v  1 4 .  oci  b.591.(Hsr  l;//"-" 

Fi»s  1 1  I  iW'x  tit  Ju-r  I  li.in 

pernwini.nt   Iflb.O(K)  2ai.0«)n        *  r,.0(M; 

UthtT  p*Ts.Mm.-l  lomperisatlon.  .  .  l30,pU0  1  Vl,/^''"!..  V"^  . 

Suhtitt.tK  pers(nujt  l 

romv-nMat  Ion   h.7i0.lJ.>n  b.Si^i.OOO        +  I'jj.i.M.v..^ 

FtTstmnt-l  f>r.ni-nr  »   '.M.dt".  610. {)0n        ♦  1/\«.'m. 

Tr.ivt-l  ami  t  ran*>}><  r t a  t  1 

persnns   ^f.y.(M)0 

TranstM.rlali.m  m1    UJ/f-'' 

B<»nt  »  (  (ttmminl.  Ht  lt>ns  .itiil 

..tllttt.-s   -.bO.OOt)  bJO.u.,..        ♦       F  )...."; 

Standard  t^v.- 1   Ise.   nMr>i.-s....  7'i4.0'm  81^. OO-        +  X". 

Prtminn  an.i  rfpr..,;,,,  tl-n   Iflb.ODO  186. (Xio 

oth.-,   s.Tvl.-.'s   l.UW.m,,  l.Uf..(IO.i         *       7... Hi... 

Hr. .)•••  '  <.'iur.i.  t!   1  '.r.A.Oil!)  in, 486,11111)        i      11.', i  

!iu(.i.:i.-.  and  m.it.-il.il-   ■>).(")•.  ''I.""" 

K<|..li.m.-nt   * 

(.ranis,   suhsillfs  an.i 

,..„e;,h..r...M>.   M, 1..^'".  '  ♦1."""' 


oh  l."  1     i't  •  .  1 
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Significant  Items  in  Mousk.  and  Senatt- 
App ropriatlons, Comm  1 1 1 e e  Rt*p o r t s _ 


1.    CoQODlttee  recooniendation  that 
NCES  provide  more  concise  and 
definitive  explanations  of  its 
purposes,  activities,  and  actom- 
pl ishments  (page  122) , 


Committee  recommendation  that 
NCES  explain  how  its  materials 
and  ddta  arp  used  and  who  the 
major  users  are  (page  122). 


The  Center  has  made  Impro  "entrt 
in  the  budget  narrative  by  (1) 
reviiiing  the  overall  purpose 
(goal)  statement  to  Include 
additional  responsibilities 
under  the  legislative  mandate^ 
of  1976  and  1978;  (2)  providing 
explicit  objectives  for  each 
major  component  of  the  Center's 
program,  i.e.  Ecjration  sta- 
tistics and  Statistical  ser- 
vices and  highlighting  of 
policy-relevant  Issues  being 
addressed  by  our  agency;  (3) 
summ;iri2ing  the  program  activi- 
ties designed  to  accomplish 
each  objective  and  (A)  describing 
succinctly  in  table  format  the 
Center's  progress  toward  meeting 
each  objective. 

NCES  data  are  ust-d  by  the 
Congress,  HEW  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  a^enciefi  and 
nongovernm»'ntal   institutions  and 
organizations.     Example?;  of  the 
use  and  users  of  data  includv: 
-  Elomentary/secondary  infor- 
matit)-    i.s  used  bv  Stati'S 
fnr  planning  and  resource 

lacat  ion;  OE  for  assessin^^ 
equality  of  education.il 
opportunity  resource  allo- 
raf  L.'n,  evaluation  studliv. 
and  developing  legislation; 
and  Congre.s?;  for  reports  mi 
^upplv  and  demand. 
Higher  education  data  art* 
used  by  OE  to  distribnlr 
three-quarters  of  ;i  hillit-u 
dc*llars  in  stuiii-nt  fit.iht 
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t.inimltter  i  et  ommenddt  ion  that 
N(  K  )  (irnvlde  an  exp] anal  1  on  nt 
hi)w  data  alreaJV  rnUected  by 
the  NHtlt)nal  l,i>n)^l  r  id  Inal  StiniY 
havt'  been  used  and  their  irap.n  t 
on  eduiat  lf»n  derision  making 
(paK»' 


<  .Ml'  f  tn  -tvf  t   toibi  ink'   J  "t 

ri.Ti-ihlr  iisi*  with  siixv.est  Umi 
that    Nf  K'«  cisr   rfS'Hifcr*^  to 
Ui*  r»*asH  an>ilvsls  ff  d.ita 


'    cnn.lti*'.    THi  .>mwi';id.it  l.'ii  that 

N'  h  .    .  fUt  UMir    toWiirV,  OXplilM 

I'i  1  rr!'.i»-  t  lif  hiirilfos  thrit 
tep'Tt   f-'rrns  {'la-  H  upon  Inst  I 
t  .t  1  ti^  ar.ti  St.m".,     Suxx»'si  » 
«  ir«  t  .1  analvsfs        eai  h  re 
{.-rtliiK  ti»rni  r-'  piup'.int  ;h.' 
f    1  it  b-n-'J- 1 1    f"  •n»m»'  -I'.'-Mil 
l  ',f   .'s.-   t        1  >    lH'it  «•  nutnv 


aid  funds  and  tu  award 
grants  to  developing 
Institutions,  OCR  to  en- 
'  force  c6«pli«1ice,  NlF  for 

the  Higher  Educat Ion 
Cost  Index,  and  BLS  for 
labor  market  estimates. 
In  addition,  efforts  have  hwix 
made  to  address  this  cnnrerti 
In  the  budget  narrative. 

1.     This  study  han  been  used  for 
Federal  policy  to  develop  tax 
credit  Dodelb,  vocational  edu* 
cation  assessments,  student 
financial  aid  programs,  anal- 
yses of  the  affects  of  eiirlv 
narrlage  and  childbirth  on 
education  and  work,  and  assess- 
ments of  equality  of  education 
opport  unity .  Approximately 
180  policy  research  Htudle*. 
have  been  or  are  being  deveL.pt 
from  this  data  base. 

4.     Several  publications  with  In- 
Ktltutional  listings  have 
been  cancelled  and  reports 
with  tabular  material  ar.il 
little  or  no  Interpretive  text 
have  been  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 2*)%.     Kmphasls  Is  beinp, 
placed  upon  the  preparation 
specific  tahles  and  eompnter 
tape.q  of  particular  interest 
to  users. 

NCFS  generates  yc  ot   the  t'»t.il 
paperwork  burden  !  rom  r  iie  Kdui  , 
t  Ion  DivlKlon  as  repi^rtrd  hv 
(3MB  June  30,  1978.     All  NrK'. 
tt)rm.s  arc  revlewe<i  hv  the  hlM 
cation  Data  Acqdis 1 1 1  on 
0)iint  ll's  intra-agetu  y  »iim- 
mltteeK,     Iti  this  review  tn.- 
survey  sponscir  must   l  !''»flt. 
the  uses  of  datH  and  thm   lu  . 
t  1  f  V  as  necessa  rv  ,  cs  i  im.*  t  r  r  »• 
spiin.lent  I  urtlen  and  d<'ny»ii  it  r  at  ■ 
t .«  t  ht*  ext  t-nt   piiS'.  Ih  I  e  i»  ■ 
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ComnjUtet'     .  conwiundat  Ion  that 
NCES  provide  for  the  timely 
turnaround  of  Information  to 
Institutions  and  States  whdch 
would  make  It  clear  that  tde 
reports  that  are  sent  to  NCES 
are  being  gathered  89^  ^at 
up-to-date,  useful  infof^tlon 
be  supplied  to  the  appropriate 
users  of  NCES  information  (pa 
122;. 


apparent  duplication.  In 
addition,  the  Center  is  re- 
viewing its  major  data  systems 
with  the  user  comaunitv  to 
establish  priorities  and 
reduce  reporting  burden. 

6.     NCES  Is  providing  more  timelv 
*  data  to  users  by  (1)  utilizing* 
a  special  «itaff  to  assure 
immediate  Mlsposlt Ion  of  all 
data  requests,   C?)  releaKln>? 
preliminary  data  (3)  In- 
creasing the  number  of  bulletin;; 
and  early  releases  with  sum- 
mary statistics  and  (^) 
expanding  the  computer  services 
program  to  provide  timely  data 
through  computer  tapes,  micro- 
fiche, on-line  access  and 
spec ial  tabulat ions. 


Committee  expects  the  funds 

provided  for  the  National 

Assessment  of  Educational 

Progress  (NAEP)  td  be  trans 

f erred  from  NCES  to  the  NatI(,TKil 

Institute  of  Education,   if  such 

a  provision  Is  included  in  the 

final  ESEA  authorization.      (Pago  12J). 


7.     Thl.s  budget  reflect  the 
transfer  of  NAEP  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Educatlo'  . 


1 .  • 
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Authorizing  l.e^l  slat  Itin 

1974  198H 

Amount  \'*?^  AiuiMint 

Aat  hi>r  1  ?t'(}  Ks  t  1  nwit  r        Aul  hor  Izfd        FsC  lm.t  f  f  - 

Salaries  and  Kxpen.HOsr 

I.  Fund  for  the  improvement 
of  poBt secondary  educa- 
tion ((;eneral  Educatim 

Provision.'*  AcC,   Sei*.         )     >A,ui)n,imi)     ;  i  j,i)«u>,«jui»  (mju, 'm  i     $  1-:* ui-.-.j  jc* 

Natlv^nal  Center  for 
Education  Stati^^tiis 

(GEPA,   sec.   40h}   M»,<)Ou, ()')•)       1  •!.*>».  I     ii  in        iti ,  «hH»  ,  «kh  ■       1  u ,  K'M  , '  I'u. 

J.     Prn^ram  dirt    t  i»«n  and 

Mupjport  Hervlies  (t.hl'A, 
sertlons,  ^f**,  h^Jm  ,  /♦in>; 

HKA  I-B)   lUiltlilUts. -^'^  iu^QUh^i^UU    .  ilhiflllLU^-.  ^'ji.  J;U/^Uy'.^ 

TuTAl.  ttA   iM.lhWjjOt  T)  ,«J  }(J,0(K; 

H)TAI.  BA  Ai.AlNSl  DfUNilh 


1/   Ihv  JOKMint  av.i  liable  t.^i   sniirU-s  and  *-xprnsrs  ni   th.-  N.it  ;  »n.il  (»Mt*r    1  i 
Kd.i.  *\ltMi  ^ra'i  .tlts   Is  lImit«-U  t"  SJ-i  ,niiti,Oi)«j  jn  tl  .tal  vt-ar*.  Js/w  .in.i 


/  / 
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Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educalitm 


Year 

Budget 
Est Imate 
to  jCp n^r^_ss 

HuUKe 
Al lowance 

Ser)<ite 
All owance 

Appropr lat Ion 

1973 

S33. 078.000 

1/ 

$32,078,000 

24.296,000 

3/ 

1974 

35.862,000 

$26,082,000 

20.082,000 

20,045.000 

y 

V 

197S 

36.929,000 

29,370,000 

29.000.000 

24,460,000 

3/ 

1976 

43.221.000 

3S. 887. 000 

32.887.000 

27.943.000 

y 

3/ 

1977 

34,9  }.  .000 

34,682,000 

33.682.000 

29.014.000 

V 

19/8 

40.^99.000 

37.379.000 

34.^59.000 

31  .-'♦26,000 

1979 

4f>. 257.000 

39.363.000 

37.603,000 

34,169.000 

3/ 

1981/ 

9  JO. 000 

« 

1/    Not  considered  by  th«»  Hc>uf>e. 

2/     Includes  comparative  tran-fer  from  the  Office  of  Education  for 
administrative  costs  previously  covered  In  the  Office  of 
''.'lucatlon  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses":     FY  1973 
^305.000;  FY  1974  —  $)21.000;  FY  1975  —  $340,000:  and  FY  19/6  — 
$387,000, 

3/    Reflects  comparative  transfer  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
for  Che  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  previously  covered 
In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary- for  Education  appropriation 
"Salaries  and  Expenses":     FY  1973  —  $7,035.000i  FY  1974  —  $4  537  000- 
FY  1975  —  $4,540,000;  FY  1976  —  $4,944,000;  FY  1977  —  $4  648  000- 
FY  1978        $4,853,000;  and  FY  1979  —  $4,314,000 
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Just  If  Icat  I»t\ 
Salariett  and  Expenses 


    1*979  '1980  Incr^asi'or 

EBtimalje  Estimate  - 

^";L;::cLi;rer::L'::,...  si-^.ooo.ooo  su  ooo  ooo  oooo.,n 

Ni»r  lonal  (enter  Education 

sl^uitics   '"•(-!-•)"""  '  (---5""" 

Pn,Kra»<ilre>;ic,n  and  support  1 1 .       .  000  .  ♦  .'...n,.., 

Service**   i  /,  , 

_  mil  .wn  ....  (jt.^A - 

^  ,   ,                                      ^UAb^AHhi  1^,9^0,000  +i,/6l»0U(» 


0  e  n  e  r  aj^  _S  t_a  t  enie  i  U 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  S.eretarv  for  Education  Is  responslbU- 
for  both  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Edurat  Ion  Dlv  slo,   a  .d 
,Uo  for  coordination  and  general  supervision  of  .  ^  ;  „, 

ties  performed  elsewhere  in  the  Department.    Ak  part  of  the 
the  Office,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  serven  as  tht-  key 
sjoke  per8;n  and  advocate  for  education  In  «surlng  that  the  D«P«r nnent 
provides  professional  and  financial  assistance  to  f 
in  accordance  with  Federal   laws  and  reRulatlons  and  servoH  as  Chalr- 

ers     o? The  Federal  Interagency  Co^^lttee  -/^''"-'^""'f,^^ 
Executive  Order  U761  to  coordinate  educational  progrim.H  and  P"  l'''^ 
?h  oughout  the  Federal  level.     In  addition,  the  ^^^i;  ^^.u, 

.ervea  the  principal  .dvlsor  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edmathm. 
•nd  Welfare  on  education  affairs. 
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TYiiti  appropriation  providrn  lundt,  for  administrative  expensi-s 
Associated  with  the  development  and  communication  of  education  poliw 
and  for  che  administration  of    twn     programs  of.  the  Office:     the  Kum! 
for  the  Improvement  of  Post  sec  ond<iry  Education  and  the  National  (iT.tvr 
for  Education  Statistics.     In  addition,  this  activity  provides  twr 
continued  contractual  Hupport  of  policy  analysis  activities  conducte^l 
by  the  Education  Policy  Research  Centers,  relevant  to  the  Otfl(  »'s 
role  of  developing  educational  policy. 

In  accordance  with  P.L.  95-561  ,   this  budRrt  refh-c       t  h«' 
transfi'r  o^  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  from 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

This  budget  also  provides  for  the  continuation  of  other  existing 
programs.     The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  wijl 
continue  and  expand  its  efforts  to  demonstrate  practical  approached  to 
strengthen  p^istsecondary  education  programs  and  policies.     The  National 
(lentrr  f«»r  Kdiuation  Statistics  will  continue  in  its  role  of  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  reporting  on  education  statistics;  assisting  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  In  devising  and  Implementing  standardized 
statistical  system;;;  and  carrying  out  the  various  statistical  activi- 
ties mandated  by  the  Education  Amendin4»nts  of  1976  and  1978,     In  addition 
to  the  program  funding  requested  for  the  Center,  this  budget  contains  a 
request  for  the  salaries  and  related  expenses  for  one  additional  posi- 
tion to  in-  rease  Chr  tlmelinesi  of   its  data. 


er|c  1 
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1,    Fund  for  the  Improvetoent  of  postaecondary  education 
(General  Educmtlon  Provisions  Act,  aecilon  404) 


1979 
Eatlmate 


1980 


Poa,   BA  

18  $13,000,000 


Authorlration 


$75,000,000 


Pus. 


BA 


18  $14,000,000 


Increano 
Decreasjl 

+1,000,000 


Narrative 


Purpoae  and  method  of  opera tlona 

Tha  Fund  waa  eatabliahed  in  1972  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
noataacondary  education.     It  does  so  through  the  support  of  operational 
projecta  which  damonatrate  practical  atepa  taken  by  educatora  and 
cowunltiea  to  atrtngthtn  •ducatlonal  programs  and  policies  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 

Cranta  and  contracta  are  awarded  to  poa tsecondary  education  insti- 
tutiona  and  agenciea  to  carry  out  apeciflc  projects.  All  progrriw  funds 
arc  awarded  to  applicants  who  auccessfully  compete  in  either  general  or 
targetad  program  competitions  which  are  announced  annually.  State 
poataecondary  education  commisdiona  contaent  on  all  applicationa,  and  the 
Fund'a  Board  of  Adviaors  makea  program  and  grant  reconmendations  to  the 
Director « 


The  1980  budget  requests  $14,000,000  for  the  Fund U  program  activi- 
tiea,  an  increaae  of  $1,000,000  over  the  1979  level. 

Of  thia  amount,  $12,000,000  is  for  43  new  and  120  continuing  pro.lecm 
within  the  Comprehensive  program,  a  broad  competition  which  annually 
atttacta  2,000  propoaala  from  coUegea,  univeraitiea,  co«unity  based 
organirationa,  and  othtra  which  provide  postsecondary  educational 
aervlcaa.    Through  thia  program,  generally  small  *'aeed  money  grantB 
are  awarded  :^  aasiat  coUcgea  in  efforts  they  undertake  to  Improve 
•ducational  aarvicea  for  laarnera,    Juat  as  the  Federal  governmont 
remains  a  "Junior  partner"  in  aupporting  moat  of  these  approaches,  so 
the  competition  is  designed  to  insure  that  the  ideas  for  improving 
•ducation  come,  not  from  Waahlngton,  but  from  the  field  Itself.  Among 
the  Important  areaH  in  this  program,  large  numbers  of  projects  seek  to: 
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— Extgnd  effect ive  oPPor t uni t ^  ,  througii  Improved  counsel InR 

mnd  ln*tructlon*l  programs  »or  «du) t  women  returning  to  school  and 
careeri,  minority  itudents  advancJ.ig  Into  profession  I  fields,  and 
unemployed  youth; 

-  -Serve  t  Me  educational  needs  _o  f_  vorklnj^  X9£!il*ll2il? »  Bupportl-7 

programs  which  extabilsh  a  "befter  relat  loi.sblp  between  ec«acational 
programs  and  the  I'eq-  Arements  of  Jobs  and  careers;  and 

—  Improve  Instructional  programs  In  colleges,  In  a  period  of  lltiU* 
or  no  growth  In  enrollmei  t  or  Jjtaff,  through  strengthening  ot 
undergraduate  and  liberal  arts  curricula  and  enhancing  the  Impor- 
tance of  teaching  In  hiring  and  promoting  faculty,  among  others. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  Comprehensive  Program  strategy  ha^ 
been  effective.    Preliminary  evaluation  results  Indlcar     that  70-801 
of  past  projects  continue  to  provide  significant  levels  of  service 
after  Federal  iupport  ceases »  and  that  over  90Z  achieved  their  stated 
purposes . 

An  amount  of  $1,200,000  Is  to  be  awarded  for  1/  new  projects 
in  the  Adapting  larprovea^nts  coapetltion  which  Is  designs  i  to  spread 
efiectlve  practices  from  their  original  locations  to  new  settings. 
Again,  the  Fund  relies  upon  educators  in  the  fleld»  not  In  Washington, 
to  design  effective  approaches  for  dlaaemlnat'  jg  aiitlvltles  which 
have  evidence  of  Improving  learning  for  Btudents,    This  competition 
was  bi^un  In  FY  1979  with  a  focus  on  ctUeges  serving  adult  learnera. 
Effective  counseling    f  Instructional  and  Support  services  for  older 
students  was    Identified  through  the  proposal  procesfl ,  and  modest 
grants  were  awarded  for  project*  designed  to  extend  these  approaches 
to  other  colleges  or  other  agencies. 

Finally,  $600,000  will  be  awarded  In  1980  for  10  new  projects 
designed  to  improve  services  for  learners  through  st  ren^t  nt>ni»d 
management  practices  In  colleges.     In  the  1980'tf;  many  colleges 
can  anticipate  continued  rising  costs,  little  or  no  growth    n  enroll- 
ment, and  no  turnover  within  their  teaching  faculties.     This  com- 
petition, representing  an  Important  new  direction  for         Fund,  will 
provide  seed-money  support  for  approaches  to  keep  programs  vital  and 
effective  In  the  1980's.     Designed  and  undertaken  by  college 
administrators,  state  officials,  and  other  managers  of  educational 
services,  these  projects  will  provide  the  <^leld  with  practical;  oost- 
effective  steps  to  enhance  learning  opportunities  In  a  period  of 
ret  reni  hroent  . 
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ProgtM  .ftd  financial  dat.  for  fl-cal  years  1979  and  1980  follow 

1979  198G  Increase  or 

Ettlaate  Eatlmatc  J>S£iy3.^S,- 

N«w  awards                $  5,800,000  S  5.000,000  S  -  800,000 

Nu-b.r                         (80)  OO)  (-10) 

Contlnutng  aw.rdB.      7.200,000  9.000,000  4  1,800.00 

Nu«b.r    LllQ;.  .   (*.2}L- 

Total                   13,000,000  14,000,000  1,000,000 

<175)  (190)  ,  (+1^) 
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2.    National  Center  for  Education  Statiitici  (NCES) 
(Ueneral  Education  Proviiioni  Act  (CEPA),  lecLion 

1979  Inrreaie  or 

Eit^i^mate  1980  De^reaie 

Poi.  BA  Authorization      Pot.  BA  Poi.  HA 

"a7  ■  a/  .  ^* 

18)    $10,561,000  $30,000,000  U4  $10,893,000      ♦!  $*332,000 


Narrat  iye 

Purpose  ajid  method  of  operation! 

NGtb  collect!  !tati!tic'!  which  portray  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  United  State!  and  abroad,  analyze!  and  report!  the  meaning  and 
iitnificance  of  !ucn  !tati!tic!.  and  a!!i!t!  State  and  local  educational 
agencif!  and  institution!  in  devising  and  iaplementing  standardized 
•  tati!tical  !y!teBi!.    The  Education  Amendnent!  of  1976  also  assigned 
the  Center  respon! ibi I i ty  for:    coordinating  data  acqui!ition  activities 
of  the  Education  Divi!ion  and  the  OfCice  for  Civil  Rights  in  order  to 
eliainate  unnectssary  or  redundant  infonsation  reque!ts;  developing 
and  iapleiaenting  a  National  Vocational  Education  Data  System;  and 
conducting  a  continuing  !urvey  of  the  !upply  and  demand  for  education 
|>ersonnel.    The  Education  Araendments  of  1978  further  a!!igned 
the  Center  re!pon! ibi I i t y  for  collecting  data  from  the  States  on 
financing  e lementary^secondary  education  and  publishing  every  two 
years  composite  profiles  showing  the  degree  to  which  each  State  achi<»vt»d 
equalization  of  resources  for  elementary-se<.  ondary  education;  and 
coordinating  the  collection  of  information  and  data  acquisition  acti-* 
vities  of  all  Federal  agencies. 

The  Centi»r  uses  program  funds  primarily  for  contracts  to  collect  and 
process  data  and  on  occasion  to  report  and  analyze  data.  NCbS  stst f 
plan  and  design  all  contracted  activities  and  monitor  the.-n  to  insure 
quality  of  performance  and  adherence  to  budget  and  schedules.  Based 
on  Che  legislative  authority  in  section  406  of  GtCPA,  the  Center 
provides  statistical  compilations  and  survey  results  to  users  on  a 
cost  reimbursable  basis. 


a/  KrtlecTs  transfer  oi  the  National  Assessment  uf  Educational  Prot^ress 
to  the  National   Institute  ot  Education  pursuant  to  Vl  9^-^61 
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1980  iiud^ec  policy 

Tnr  fiicil  yrir  1980  bud^rt  rrquraCi  $10,693,000  for  Chp 
Center"!  progriin  iccivicir*,  m  incrriir  of  $312,000  over  the  fi»cal 
yeir  1979  Irvrl  ,  which  viU   lupport  irtivitiri  in  Stitittical 
•ervicei  to  inpleornt  the  vocfcionil  education  diti  lyttrm.  The 
budget  reflect!  the  Center's  effort  to  niintiin  i  core  ot  education 
•t«ti$ticf  on  inttitutioni  and  individuiLi  to  monitnr  trends  ind 
iddreti  policy  itiuei  ind  to  support  i  coord tnited  'progrim  of  ititis- 
ticil  lerviced  wiuch  providei:    jiiiiitfnce  to  Stitei  in  developinf^ 
coopirible  diti  biiei,  inilytei  which  iUurvtnite  the  meaning  of  data, 
ind  d  iiieminition  of  tinely,  useful  infortnitinn  to  the  public.  In 
addition,  the  budget  reflects  sctivities  which  address  the  legis- 
lative nandates  of  the  Education  Amendmenta  of  197&  and  1978 

In  order  to  carry  out  «  balanced  program  combining  data 
collection  and  services  to  users,  the  budget  for  the  Crnler  is 
distributed  between  two  major  types  of  activities:    Educat  wm 
ststiatics  and  Statistical  services 


1979 
kst imate 

(a>     kducatmn  statistics        $  ^,39u.OU.> 
ib)     Statistical  servicps  S,Wl,ncji) 
Total  SlO.Sbl.l)')) 


1980 
Est  tmatr 

$  4  b^'i.OUl} 

6  .039  .000 

^  \:) .  S*/  i  .  MID 


Increase  or 
Decreast* 

$-^3e.0.)O 

♦  Ktih  .000 

n.\Oij.> 


(ai     tdiicat  Jon  statistics  \ 

The  tducation  statistics  program  ifcd<?siRi)c»d  buth  to  pfovidi* 
data  tc  monitor   institutional  trends  on  enrollmpnts,  staff.  Vi.I 
finances  at  ill   levels  and  to  assess  the  performance  and  pariNct- 
pation  of  students  in  tertos  of  their  backgrounds,  characteristics 
and  needs.     These  data  address  such  policy  issues  as:  relation8h;p 
of  education  and  work;  problems  of  declining  enrollments;  need  for 
education  personnel  in  specialired  areas;  financial  condition  of 
education;   access  to  and  persistence  in  post  secondary  education  f,»r 
women  snd  minorities;  employment    status  sn»i  earnings  of  riillrvi- 
graduates;  and  cnanges  in  secondary  school  programs. 
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Tne  liicil  ypir  1960  budget  r'pqupit  for  Education  ititiitici  is 
$4,834,000.     Thii  request  ii  $536,000  below  fiscal  year  1979  becaust* 
some  recurrent  surveys  sre  not  scheduled  fo-  this  year.    One  of  t  in- 
principal  activities  in  fiscal  yesr  1980  will  be  the  develop<nent  ol 
a  school  finance  data  system  to  produce  profiles  on  the  degree  to 
which  States  are  achieving  equslization  of  resources  for  eleinentarv- 
secondary  education      Resources  are  required  to  reimbume  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  expanding  the  Census  of  Governments  school  finance 
survey  coverage  froa  a  sample  of  6,000  school  districts  to  the 
universe  of  16.000.     This  will  supply  the  dats  for  calculating  tho 
disparities  and  developing  prsctical  statisticsl  Tuethodsof  reeasurinp. 
State  finsncial  equalitstion  within  States.    The   information  is  needed 
for  xeports  to  Congrecs  and  tor  HKW  to  develop  legislative  proposals 
for  the  elementary-secondary  reauthor ixat ion  in  1982 

The  budget  also     s  ports; 

->  lieveloping  a  plsn  to  coordinate  Federsl  education  statistics 
snd  reduce  data  burden  by  eliminating  unnecessary  or  redun- 
dant  information  requests. 

-  Hsintaining  the  data  core  for  elementary-secondary,  postspc** 
ondary  snd  vocational  education  systems  needed  for  sllocstion 
eft  Federal  programs  (Title  I  ESEA,  student  financisl  aid.  vocs- 
tional  education),   institutional  eligibility  for  Federal  fund^, 
reporting  teacher  supply  and  demsnd.  and  for  compliance  aoni" 
toring  in  higher  education  for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 

-  Maintaining  the  longitudinal  studv  of  young  people  in  high 
school  through  their  trsnsition  t     sdult  participstion  in 
society,  by  conducting  s  rationally  repre sent s t i ve  survey  ot 
the  high  school  classes  of  1980  and  1962  ,  which  will  inclu^ir 
dats  on  rac ia 1 /ethn ic  minorities  snd  by  completing  the  fourth 
follow-up  of  the  class  of  1972.     Provides   information  which 
csn  be  used  to  evsluate  the  impsct  of  Federal  progrs-ns  on 

post  secondary  education,  employment  and  careers;  snd  develop 
special  education  services  for  Hispanics.  and  solutu>i\s  to  the 
n igh  youth  unewapl oynen t  proDle-nii 

-  Administering  five  surveys  through  c  he  fast  responst*  survey 
system  whicn  provides  dsta  on  current  educational  issues 
within  three  months 
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financial  d«t«  for  Education  itatiilici  activities  follow: 


1979 

I960 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Est imate 

Decrease 

$3,021 

$2,675 

$  -346 

(15) 

(1  ' 

(-3) 

$2,369 

$2.1 

$  -190 

(6) 

(-2) 

$5,390 

$4,854 

$  -53*1 

(2\) 

(16) 

(-5) 

New  awards.  . 

Number   

Cont  inuing  awards 
Nu-ober   

Total. . . 


(b)    Statistical  aervices 

In  fiscal  year  1980  NCfcS  will  continue  to  develop  a  proRram  ol 
Statistical  services  that  will  ensure  the  utility  «nd  use  of  educa- 
tion statistics      The  program  includes:    assistance  to  States, 
analyse*  ot  data,  and  dissewinat ion  of  information. 

The  iiscal  year  1980  budget  request  for  Statistical  services 
is  $5,171,000.  an  increase  of  $868,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1979 
level  for  these  services.    The  increase  supports  assintance  to 
States  to  mpleflent  the  vocational  education  data  system;  raethod- 
oloRical  studies  to  improve  the  quality  of  data;  and  dissemination 
activities  to  expedite  data  availability.    The  Statistical  services 
budget  priiaarily  supports  continuations/expansions  ot  activities 
previously  initiated.    Tne  major  activities  for  each  program  toUow: 


U     Assistsnce.    The  NCES  assistance  program  i»  designed  to 

develo'p  comparable  statistical  systems  which  meet  the  neods 
for  education  planning  and  management  at  Federal.  Statf.  ^nd 
local  levels 

-  Providing  16-18  States  with  assistance  to  develop  tMi* 
cowputer  software  packsges  necessary  to  implement  the 
vocational  education  data  system. 

-  Assisting  8  States  in  upgrsding  their  statistical  systems 
tor  reporting  data  on  elementary-secondary  and  post  secondary 
educat  ion  . 

-  Assisting  50  Ststes  in  developing  standard  terminologv  to 
reduce  respondent  burden 


li.o 
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Continuing  cooperative  planning  with  the  StaCta  to  define 
and  coniolidate  Federal-State-local  data  requirement*  in  ^ 
tUrentary-iecondary  and  poit aecondary  education. 


2)    Analyaia    The  analyiit  program  conducti  analytic  itudies 
vhich  clarify  the  neaning  and  aignificance  of  education 
acaciacica  for  planning  and  policy-making      Such  ■tudi'-^ 
also  improve  the  quality  of  data  by  identifying  errora. 
inconaiatehc  iea  and  da.ta  gapa  . 

•  Undertaking  analytic  atudiei  on  luch  policy-related  areas 
aa:    the  econo«ic  benefits  of  poataecondary  education, 
effects  of  Federal  student  aid  on  faatly  inveatment  in 
poataecondary  education.'  school  finance,  and  enrollment 
patterns  in  eleacntary-aecondary  schools. 

Continuing  Methodological  studies  to  improve  staciaticai 
techniques,  and  validity  and  utility  of  data  by:  constructing 
cost  of  education  indices;  eatablishing  new  techniques 
for  asking  estiaates  on  partial  data;  and  validating 
vocational  And  higher  educattor  data. 

*  Impleaenting  a  aystesi  to  provide  special  analyses  and  i 
quick  retrieval  of  inforsiation  in  elenentary-aecondary 
eductft  ion .  . 


3)    D  isseoiijiat  ion    The  d  isaeminae  ion  progracn  will  continue  co 
provide  more  tiaely  data  and  inprove  reaponsiveness  to  users 
by: 

-  Utilising  a  special  central  staff  to  assure  timely  diipo- 
aition  of  all  data  requests  and  imediate  reaponip  to 
apecial  rcqueata  from  Congress  and  HEW.  ' 

*  Continuing  to  increase  the  nuaber  of  data  b  llecins  with 
auaaary  statistics,  early  releases  of  data  and  ammary 
analyt  ic  reports . 

"  Expanding  the  cotnputer  services  program  to  provide  tioK'ly 
information  through  computer  tapes,  nirrofiche.  and  on- 
line coaputer  capacity. 
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Financial  d*t«  tor  statistical  iervicff  activities  follow: 


New  awards 

Number 


uint  ir.uinx  awards 
NuTibfr 


197^ 

19BU 

Inert «bo  or 

E»L  iMte 

£i t  iroate 

Dpc  reasi' 

$4,320 

$3,148 

$♦828 

(20) 

(18) 

I  2) 

891 

(4) 

(4) 

$b.0J9 

$♦868 

(24) 

(22) 

(-2) 

1 1 . 
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Program  Data  and  Ari  omp i  i shme-n t  s 


Edu<-atlun  statlstlrK 


Pi*  1979 


Major  data  cores  

Fast  response  surveys  

Mandated  studies  

Lont  inu  Ing/ spet  la  1  Rurv«»ys  . 


Sratiatlcai  servlcfs 
Assl btanr e 

States  part  U*  ipat  luK  In  proj^'tts  to  Jevt-h  p 
ncandard  t  ermlnoloxv  

Stat^.s  partUlpdtlng  In  exchangt-  programs 
to  c<»ntrol  and  Improve  data  collection.. 

States  receiving  grants  to  expedite  coUf<  - 
tlon  ana  reporting  of  informitlon  

Ana  lysis 

AnalvtU    stiidle^i  on  policy  relevant  areas. 
Methodological  studleb  Co  Improvr 

analysis  

Dissemination 

Publltations  lKSuf«l 

Reports  

Sariy  releases/data  bullrtlns  

'.:sers  of  the  statistical  Information 

service  

Congress  

Federal  aget,cles   

K(ltj(arton  Institutions  and  »>r>;.in  I /.i - 

t  Ions  

l.aers  of  computer  sorvlro'  

l  -.er^  «tf  .NCKS  coDiprehensiv**  statis:  i-.tl 
I fporc  •  


yy  19H0 

Escimat  e 


i 

4 

\ 

u 

h 

h 

« 

4  1 

26 

? 

in 

ion 

(Ml) 

11  ,  S{M) 

(i.OOO) 

(H,(UU)) 
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3.  Progrmro  direction  and  support  servlci-s 

(General  Education  Provisions  At  t ,  set  t  it»n  40^,  ^»04, 
and  406;  Higher  Education  Act,   title  I-H) 

1974 

j.sLlnate  IJ^.^iL  w   Incrt-ase 

p7»s.~  BA  _  Author izat  Ion      Pc^s.     ..^^L-.  .  -  . ^'-'y 

2t,l        $10,608. 0(n.        Indefinite         262      $11,0^7,000  +$^.'^,000 

Pur£o»e  and^  met  hod  of  operatjjjns 

Thf  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  U  reiponslhU 
for  thr  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Education  Divlnlon  and  for 
admlni  fitratlon  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post  secondary  Kduiat 
and  the  National  Center  for  Education  .Stat  Ist  ics.    As  part  of  the  func- 
tion of   the  Office,   the  Assistant  Secfr^rV  for  Education  provides  leatlor- 
ship  for  the  education  activities  of  thV^Depar  ttnent ;  serves  as  the  kev 
spokeHpetHon  and  advocate  for  education  in  assuring  that  the  Di-partrnfta 
provides  professional  and  financial  assistance  to  strengthen  education 
in  accordance  with  Federal  laws  and  regulations,  and  servt-s  ab  Chali- 
person  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Cotnintttee  on  Education, 

The  Offjce  of   the  AssUtant  Secrete  *  ^  *^ 

m«»)t)r  object iVes  to  devefop  national  education  policy,   to  ccjordiiwite 
pili^V  and  programs  throughout  the  Education  Division,  and  to  conununi- 
rate  with  other  governmental  organ i zat  lonb  and  with  the  puM  Ic  (  on«rrnin>-. 
Federal   education  efforts. 

Specifically,  In  developln>;  policy,   thf  (UtUi-  Is  r rspons  11. 1  e  t..r 
HiihmlttinK  to  the  Congrehs  legislation  renewal  evaluation  r^^-il  •  i 
advise  the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  education  leglslatl*^^  t  hit 
wtiuld  st)on  expire.     The  Office  also  rt>n.iuct^  poll«-y  research  and  .inalv- 
sls  In  order   to  make  knowledgeable  ret  onuoendat  Ions  I''  *^*-  <^»"  r.-tiiT\  ..f. 
education  policies  and  strategies.     In  conlunction  with  these  d.i  lvil.«  . 
the  Office  also  Is  responsible  tor  helping  to  recomnu-ud  and  d»v»'l..i.  n.-w 
edutatiiin  legislation. 

Th'-  Foll»y  iJfvelopment   unit,   head^-ii  hv  the  I)ej..it  v  A;.-,  istai.! 
^tiretarv  (li»lU>  I>fvt-li.pment  ; ,    is  the  r^tatt   res^.onsibU-  l.-i    ti.i-  .it..,\.\i 

tV  relate,!  to  natl<Mial  edu.  at  i^.tj  p.-lUynutklng  thr.-iigh  leg  i    Lit  i  vi-  an' 
J'ldKe*    pfpt.s.il ->  tt>tisIdeTed  by  t  hi-  *".*nKres-;  and  tb.   Admlnist  r^it  l-  n.  i'.i- 
st.itf  alsf  rtSHures  the  cciord  Inat  hut  and  cons  Iderat  I*»n  of  dlHpai..fi 
researe*.  and  data  collection  etforts.     Altergatlve  proposaln  are  examm.  .1 
ari'l  cr«»ss-f  nt  t  ing  issues  are  syn  t  lies  i  ze.i  for  the  Assistant  Seen  tar-. 
Thf  P-»U<v  Oevelopnient   staff  aU.^  m..r.)r.rs  the  in-depth  pel  it  v  n-.-u  ♦ 
conducted  at    the  four   Kd-n  at  inn  P-lliv  Rpsrar«  h  Centers  (KPKf**-)  w»ii 
are  supported  bv  t '.nt  ra(  t   to  gather,  analyze,  and  synthesize   Int  o  rmat  1  •  ■  • 
on  fouT  dlsfi..,  !  are.ts  .-t   pnlirv  (on,  ern'    <))  >Ti..l  educational  ..pp^'Ttont 
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for  d  I  s.i.IvantrfKi'd  <hildri'n   (In»  Juilrs  Blluuiuil,    Ittli-  I,    Indi.in,  M.Jn.li- 

<  a;>|M-ii  ami  S(h.M>l  f  i nan*  i- > ;   (.'.)  Kd<i.  .1  f  i 1  c|iialttv  an*!  Improvi  mi'nt 
(lj».l'il"s  U^rapi't  vn-.  V  li'stin^;,  hasi,    Skill.,  liauMi    Kduiatlon,  Vn^  .  t-l., 
and    ,«»v«Tnantf )  ;   (3;  Post  set  t)ndar     rdin  at  1 -'ii  and  vocational  skills  (  in- 

<  lutli's  Adulr  Edi)(Mili)n,  Student  Aid,  t.r.Tinili'  Kduratlon)  and  (A)  !)fsi'v.r. 
g.iti(*n  ot   etitK  a  t  it>n.i  1    i  ns  t  i  t  ut  1<mis  (  liii  1  hiU's  Kli'mentary,  Seiondarv  .in. I 
Post  secondary  Institutions).     Ka<  h  t«t   tho  maj^r  edurat  ii»r.al  polliv  umM-. 
In  thi-  Oepar  tmrri  t  ar..\   in  ihf  i  ^^mpoiuMit  s  oi   t  lu*  Kdin  at.i<»n  !Hvisi..n  p.iiij 
tlpare  in  ;li'Vfl<ip  i  nK  the  d^i'nda  f.)r  and  m<m  i  t    r  i  ru*.  KF*k(  ri'sear«fi. 

1.'  I  arrv  out   r  In*  t'onrd  i nnt  i on  fiin<ti-»n,   tin*  iUtlc*-  ot'  t  h*-  Assist  im 
Sei  ri'tarv  t««r  K<Iut  mi  Ion  reviews  education  re^iilatlons  \ot  polirv  <  .^n 
cistern  e,   coordinates  DiviKion-wld»'  resrarrh  arlivilie-^  i.n  t'dui  .it  K  n 
proMi»ms  anJ  Issues,  and  sponsors  the  FiMltr.il    InterawiTit  v  Coinnt  1 1  1 1'-  .11 
hJuidti.>ii   to  ad  vise  the  Secretary  and  th-    President,  on  stmnd  edui.i-  ^ 
I  i.«n  polli  v  throu>;hi>ut  thr  RovernmiMil  . 

<M  r  fi  I    is  dlso  responsible  tor  assuring  that   thf  pr'«>*raf-<  lu.l 
{«■••  '»r   Uii'  Kdu'atii>n  I»ivlsl<in  ar»*  effe*tlvelv  eomnmii  1  .ilt,i  i  •  r'l 
ed'natlon  «  ommun  i  I  >  ,    ti>  State  education  agent- ies,   ti.  othir  j^oveinniiit 
orK<»niz.ii  i.Mi^ ,  and  t"  the  Reneral  puMl.  .     Statf  c<>ord  Inat      and  follw. 
up  .'U  <.on/.r  ess  iona  1  refjuests  arul  a  1  .o  n-spnitiis  to  letter*,  and  linjuliii'- 
f  r--ir  t  hi"  pii*-l  li  . 

Thi-  fiind  t  »r  thi'   Iffi^-rovi'PifMii   or   !*i»sr  ^i-i -nul.irv  ^dinarI(■n  ha^  r«**.pori- 
si'.llff.   f.)r   io^provluki  pi'st  se.  .uul.i  r  ••   ♦•ilm  a  t  i.  11,1  i  nppoi  t  ir  1  r  1 1*    hv  pr^*;  i  i :  n." 
a^'.  i*»tan.  e  t'    su'*!-  I'duiationai    iu'.  f  I  tut  I  ^in  .  .in!  a^i-UtK-:  Mif-ti^-.h  .1  pr-j^riv-. 
■  •f  pl.iiu'iri)^  and  ilenonsl  rat  tun  jirant^.     fhf  maiiav.»'ni  nt   f  urn  t  loti*.  pi-r*  T^.  i 
hv  tl>l'J  {■itUf   i  ni  ludf!     The  revfrw  an  i  Hi'leMio)^  of   pTi)p<v..ib.  r{»r  .iw.ti  , 
miiiiitorin>c  and  provision  of   tfthnlial  assistaiu  r  to  or  t  r.it  inv.  pr»«{«i  l  -; 
pr'Viv.i.>n  ot    I  n  r  I  rina  t  iun  ami  lUhir  (»utrea.  ri  si-rvliis  t.)  t  i»f  fltfll;  .m-l, 
rel.Ufii  d'lt  li- .  ri-'piired  f  .idtni  n  i     4»r  this  <1  i  si  r  e;  1  onar     v.r.irit    pr.-,-?  c  . 
In.  hiiltiii    li.il~..:i  V.  1 1  h  and  rr   .•!   a  t  I  r  t  e<'e, -njemhi  r    Boai.l  o!    At!vi  •  1 

a;  p.  lot  I'd  h;   thf  Si  ,  rilirv. 

rh»   N.itl.'oal  tenti-i    r-f   I- -J-i. -i  t  i^n  ^raristi.*.  1     r  ho  |M;n.M'.  l..!..'ii 
an*  II-  V  r  H.,p..rs  I '.1 1'  r.>r   .  o  1  1 1-.  t  i  nx  ,   pr'-  en    ln>; ,    storing,    1  or  rr  j  r  .  r  1  , 
fip-rlliv  an.)  .1 ;  ssiml  nat  inr  stafl^ti       a*-  ■«:!    odu-  .1 1  i  ■ -n  ,     N"  !•  ■    r     -  •  r 
Stat  1st  I.  s  whii  fi  p-rtra.   tVi-  i        1 1  1 . -n  or    ^Miuiatlon   it:  t  h,-  l-oltod  M.it.- 
and  .ihi..il,   analv.fes  .iml  rtp.  rrs  I  hi-  mt'aiiir.v  .in  1  ■.i»Miili.  .  t    .-n  h 

si  .it  I  v,t  I.    ,   .III.!  ii->-.isr  .  .-.til'-    i!..!   l.i-.il   i-.in.  .i  t  i . -s:  .u'.-n.  i,      Ji.    !»vi  in, 
.ii:  I   \'M\  tr".:x'W  im   ■.  ?  -i  ri.  1  I  r  !  1 ■•  i  ^ '  i '  I  ■  r  I  .1  !    S.I.  :       1  '■'    <r  ;-t    A:  .  i.  ' 

m»  ■!*  .     I    i  '  *'   a  i  s,    I s I  ^'iii-     r       i  oi  ?  ■  •    r  »•  .;   ■    •  i  i  I  i  f  ■    i    f  * 

!  ;  I  ii.i  •  1.  n      r    T  ?  V      ■  i  ■  .    r  •    •    ■  •    I  h!  »r        i    i,  .\u  \        r  .i  a-       ;    .  •  i  • 
t   '  ;  V  I  M  •  .  ■  t    1  ■■.    M  .    I  I  r-  '  t  ■  .     ■•  '  t .  .■  1  ■  -  r   i  i  v  i  1    «    .  ■  •  . 
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-  rondm  t  uf  a  continuing  Hurvev  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  edu.  a- 
tlonal  personnel. 

1980  Budgf  t  ^"^^^^^^^ 

ThU  actlvlryTSvldes  Hupport  tor  nc  ess..rv  staff  and  related  .  x^ 
penses  lor  the  Of  n'e  of  the  Assistant  Seo,  etarv  «nd  for  the  two  oper.a.n. 
proKrams  administered  by  thf  Offi«i-.  ^ 

The  1980  buciR.t  wi.uld  result   in  a  l.icrease  In  authori:.ed  PA^lfi'*"; 
i/J:o1  Si   to^...     This  position  would  b. 
(:ent:r  for  Education  Statistics  .nd  accounts    or  $   3  000    ^  ^ 
over  fiscal  vear  1979.    Other  increases  over  fiscal  year  1^7;  ^"PP^'^^ 
buUt-ln  personnel  and  administrative  costs  as  wvl  1  as    an  expansion  of 
the  function  of  the  Education  Data  Acquisitions  (.ouncU. 

A  detail         summary        these  increases  and  dec  re,.ses  folL-w: 

Built- In  Imrejse.s;  ^  11,  (HHt 

Annual  iz.1t  Ion  of   iu«  rt-ast-d  pay  Ci^si   ^^^^^ 

Wl^hin-grdde  lncreaj>es  »' "i  i     "  i '  '  '  '  I  i  ".f  '  F^' 

Annualizarion  of  positions  not   tilled  for  all 

Tw».  extra  paid  diivs  •   ^(1,000 

Irnreas'-  In  FTS  rates  and  mall  costs  y 

sue  rate  increast-  V     \'  "  \  '  ILl \!  l'.r' 

Increase  contribution  t.-  ottLe  of  f»M...ial  ^'^Pl-y  

Compensat  Ion  \"  y  W'/'ri $  U'<,  U") 

lcU.il  .  h.il  It-  In-   ^  » 

Pr^^rani  Intreasi-s:  g,^,, 

Increas*'  in  temptnarv  empb-vnu-r.l  vosl-  

Increase  for  expansion  of  Federal  Data  A..^uisI.ion   ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Counr  1 1  /if       V.  t  «■ 

Inrrea^.'  costs  associated  with  one  new  position  foi  > 
im  ludluK  compensatlou  h.nelU:.  RUT  auJ 

.iU.i  r^pilpnr.*  lit  • <.i  qt..i 

•h^ral,  pio>.ram  Im  rtMM-   SM»<.w. 

^'iKM  r\Msl.d*co^      foi   field  r.Md.-r   travrl  as  a  LO-t-  _is^o(»m 

saving  measure  ; * -u\ui<) 

rras..  in  TAI'S  am!  ..thn   ..vntra.tual  srrvhes   i  , 
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